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blmd,  aeocsltilf  to  tlift  Mt  tt  o^inil,  tt  ttt  ¥Mr  1BI|»  tiif  limet  Ktv  Juitir 
Braclier,  in  the  office  af  the  derk  of  the  dietriet  court  (if  the  UnHect  Statee  u  and  ler 
Ike  eciteni  dkrtiiet  o^  PeniBrflfiBlk. 


PRINTBD  BT  BJHTH  A  PCTEAb. 

fk^dkOo  hvMbagt,  SUtb  Str^t,  be!o#  aM^ 

PbJlaiUlphU 


PmSFAOBft 


Ths  Mlowiaf  LicTVMBi  were  rmd  In  the  onhron^  of  SdlaboTighy  iof 
twcnty-fimr  jevs.  The  piWkwtkm  of  thai%at  preMnty  was  moi  altogether 
m  maiter  of  dioioe.  .  lapoekd  copies  of  iheoiy  in  manuatsript,  lh>ni  notH 
taken  by  atodenta  wte  Miid  llMI  i^'MFttelM^lh^tely  handed  about 
and  aitenrarda  freqnenll j  ezpoead  to  noUie  aale.  When  the  autBor  aavr 
Huaok  cireulate  ao  eonrentlsrf  aa  even  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  lum* 
•elf  often  tbraateoed  with  aorreptitioua  pnblicationa  of  them,  he  Judged  it  ID , 
be  high  time  that  theyihould  proceed  irom  hia  own  hand,  rather  thu  come 
Into  public  iiew  under  aome  very  defoctiTe  and  enoneoua  form. 

Hey  were  mginally  dealgned  for  the  initiation  of  youth  into  the  study 
tfrbd]ealettitea,iiieio/cDmtiSftta6ta.  IWh 'A^  same  tntebftonth^f ate  ilow 
pnbiished;  and,  thettnbn^  me  fbMi  ^f  I^Mttfe^  in  1i%lch  iliejf  wei^  in  ftni 
Oempoeed,ia  etfH  TettfMd.  *nibi«aiottffteithemioilieii^otU,iieifli«^hi 
a  wotk  wholly  original,  n&e  aa  a  compUadon  fi^Mn  -Qie  Wrifi]||s  of  otb^fA. 
On  enary  aiibjeet  dont^^cied  In  ti»ttu,  he  has  fhoufht  for  himstifl  He  toii^ 
soiled  his  own  ideas  and  feJIediulia :  and  a  |{iual  part  of  what  will  be  fbttha 
nthase  Lectures  is  entfrdy  Us  own.  At  tlw  same  time  he  afhikidhhttself 
9if  the  ideaaand  reflections  of  oflieni,  aa  fat  as  he  bought  them  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  proceed  inlhia  manner,  Was  his  dttty  aa  a  pt^lic  protasoi^. 
It  wee  hienmbent  on  him  to  convey  to  his  pupils  aU  the  ItnowMge  fhat 
cooM  fanptove  them;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but  what  might 
be  nseHol,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  hopea^  that  to  such  as  are 
studying  to  cultivate  thcsr  taste,  to  form  theh- style,  otto  prepare  fhemselvs^ 
for  public  speaking  or  composition,  his  Lectures  will  aHftnud  a  more  compre^ 
hensve  viewed  what  i^tes  to  these  subjects,  than,  as  to  as  he  knowt^  is  to 
be  reedved  from  any  one  book  in  our  huiguage. 

In  cvder  to  rtader  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  haik  jenefaBy  rcfferred 
e>  the  books  wMch  he  conscdted,  as  Ihr  as  he  remembers  ihem;  that  the 
readers  might  be  directed  to  anyTarthcr  IDostration  wMdi  they  a^td.  B^ 
Sa  aueh  a  length  Of  time  has  elapsed  since  die  first  composltiofa  of  theiS^ 
Lectares^  he  may,  perhaps  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  some  author  faMO 
whose  writings  h^  had  then  looked,  without  now  remttttbcring  Whettoehir 
terifed  uienL 

In  tibe  opinkms  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  each  a  vari^  of 
adtiioi^  and  of  literary  matten,  aacome  tmder  his  conrtdermion,  he  ^aimdt 
esqiect  that  all  his  resders  will  concur  with  him.  The  stA}ects  are  of  siuAr 
a  nature^  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and  sentiment  r  Imd  tiitf 
enthor  will  respectfully  submit  to  the  Judgment  6t  tiie  ptftdic. 

Xetahnng  tiie  sfanpUcity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best  fitted  for  conveying 
instruction,  he  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more  than  perspitnidty.  1% 
tfUst  tiie  liberties  which  it  was  necessaty  ibr  hhn  to  take,  in  efrHlciaing  th^ 
style  of  the  moA  eminent'WriterB  in  our  language,  his  own  style  riiaU  he 
tibrot^t  opefi  to  reth^ensl<!m,  all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  boe^  Wfll 
add  one  to  tb6  Aiany  prooftr  already  aflbrded  to  the  wO^ld,  of  its  being  tMSt 
to  jflvc  iilisirtitliou,  ihsh  to  set  example. 


*  Bk^rvvhla  Britanice.   Artfcte  Addimw. 
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m^  BeOeM  LeUres^  has  endeaTOured  to  preieiit  the  work  to  the  pabllc,  in 
^  a  style  which  he  thhiks  will  meet  with  entire  approbatton.  The  platei 
*  from  which  it  is  printedi  were  orighialiy  cast  to  Mr.  George  F*  Hopkina^ 
from  a  late  London  copy,  and  were,  in  general,  found  to  be  very  correct  | 
a  few  errors  were^  however,  on  critical  examination,  detected;  but  these 
lUtTing  been  earefoUy  removed,  the  Editor  has  now  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  is  as  perfect  an  edition  of  the  work,  as  any  previously  issued  from 
the  presi,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain* 
.  In  addition  to  its  correetneM^  this  edition  has  to  recommend  it,  a  copious 
collection  of  questions,  which  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  at* 
tention.  The  Editor  is,  however,  aware,  that  this  method  of  teaching  has, 
by  some  gentlemen  of  science,  been  objected  to ;  and  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  questions  have  almost  uniformly  been  written,  the  objection  is 
certainly  not  without  foundation.  But  that  the  student  may  be  preserved 
firom  the  disadvantages  arising  fhmi  using  questions  unskUfiilly  prepared, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  rdieved  from  the  tediousness  of  studymg  the 
work  without  them,  the  Editor  has  been  careful,  so  to  construct  th«w  que% 
tion%  that  the  answers  which  they  require,  necesnrily  mclude  every  sen- 
lence  of  the  work  itself;  thus  effisctingthe  double  purpose  of  greatly  facili- 
tatmg  the  recitations  of  dasaei,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  compelling  each 
scholar  to  learn  every  word  of  the  author. 

To  the  lectures  that  require  them,  the  Editor  has  also  alBxed  analyse^ 
which  are  prindpally  designed  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  young  gentlemen 
at  college,  and  of  young  ladies  at  school,  who  may  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  pursue  this  course ;  and  it  aflK>rds  the  Editor  peculiar  pleasure  here  to 
stete,  that  they  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  dasses  of  young  ladle^ 
educated  by  himseli^  in  this  city,  with  entire  succeanw 

In  preparing  these  analyses,  the  Editor  has  generally  followed  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  lectures,  as  they  are  laid  down  by  the  author  himself;  but 
from  the  necessity  of  making  each  one  of  nearly  the  same  length,  he  ha% 
perhaps,  fa&  a  few  instances,  extended  the  number  of  his  subdivisions  be- 
yond their  natural  length:  he  presumes,  however,  that  no  inconvenience 
will  result  to  the  student  from  the  course  which  he  has  pursued,  as  the 
omission  of  such  subdivisions  as  may  i^vpear  unneceisary,  w]]lbeatteo4ed 
with  no  material  consaquencea. 
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on.  Hme  <f  *fitdL  k  baMon^  nna  tin 
I  ilM  noM  dnOcAil,  tain  biKi  cemBail  bi 


,  llMt  Uwlf  agankM  nuK  h»a  bad  nfe- 

n  hwe  bwnocunlwM  bjoBUk*  la  ttW' 
Arifor  «-  Oe  npondon  M*  miiii^Jn 
IMimIhj,  iliinHHiriii  irilii  Ftaanoini 
u*  will  eonrbind  lint  As  qiiMkni  wtilA 

■cTiofiiilHiDplaordlBUMtoa  raonllniri)' 
nlDdofibgiuidiia,  ImddhlcniAibBquae- 
|(imU*l  or  Mi^oriheaiBMDtiirweli 
I*  fiita,  bj  >  niUMd  of  which,  aflM  the 
lua lB«  nid,  lU  iH  lop(a^  ud  Id  ihdr  pi» 
I,  an  kmi^  at  ana  «>  ndnlL  lanani*' 
DihMnmnto  UmhUiIiim  and  lotncuona 
liutudthaimalliyel'  ibt  npar  utl  inn- 
■MaadMon  J  BUr^  LBim  ia«  ll«u 
B  w*  hai*«M,  l>  ««nlq  a  pabUc  pamn- 


RECOMMENDATIQNB. 


Mr.MilbhMnuiteaii 
munber  of  cametkm  In  tTpognphy  and 
puiKtMtlonj  w  Aooid  wappom  miulf  two  tlioii- 
mad.  Aitheeodof  Mcli]eciun^Mr.Ml]tegiT«ia 
Br  of  qoBAkni^  n  wonled  M  to  call  upon  tba  VBOOI- 
bcikNior  tbB  tenHT,  wUwai  vanb^  iIm  aaairar 
iuo  Ui  mouth.  Hb  ate  apuooi  to  each  ketoiB  a 
maumuj  analyfli^  anaagaa  with  gnat  can  and 
jihlnnem. 

This  eillikm  is  deddetUT  •uoerlor  loa^rotlMr  that 
«a  have  ef«r  aMB,  Bogdnor  ABMikan. 


fHm  ikt  29lu9-Ytrk  AmtrieaH,  Stpttmbtr  90dk, 

BUt^9  iMtmrm,  hv  ARBf  .—We  hava  looked 
OfertUa  navedMoaor  Blair,  pahUihed  under  the 
dbeedoQ  flfllr.  MUk,  of  thk  ehf ,  well  known  aa  a 
wttewful  teacher;  aai^  opon  comparing  U  with 
dw  tie«  pnTtooB  AoMrlean  edMHuaie  attUleddr 
ha  eopniur  aceuiacjr  In  tvpognpar  ami  pnnciuanaik 
bdeeiL  bat  Ibr  the  enouioe  thto  oomparieoo  has 
famlmedof  d»  (act,  we  ahookl  hare  haimj  thought 
b  possible,  that  a  book  ao  ooDoiantly  need  aea  stan- 
4vd  work  In  edncatloni  and  printed  with  gnat  ap* 
panct  care  too^  coald  have  been  ao  faulty. 

Mr.  MOli  haeappendsdlo  each  choicer  a  asiiee  of 
ipiBStlnne,  the  anawen  to  which  embrace^  of  neosari- 
ly,  eferyeenieneein  the  diapter  so  ae  tonqoire  the 
shHient  to  nasttr  the  whole.  TUsiafcDowedbjan 
analyaia  of  each  topic  tnaisd  In  the  ch^aer.  Tin 
two  tqptfasr  wtt!  bothaid  and  teat  the  achobi^praO. 


fVaaaCAe  JITcreanlJte  AdMrtfser,  Oetetttr  Ut,  1829L 
Bttn'f'B  LtetHrta.-''We  ubaei'ved  a  few  daya 
smce,  a  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  thie  atandanl  wort 
on  Raeiaris  and  RBOee  listtree.  In  which  hiah  prelaa 
waa  awanlsd  to  MA  Ataihani  MlOa,  ftr  the  oaiectlon 
flfnumeroaaenoCT  In  a  late  American  edition— Ibr 
an  aulyne  of  each  leetnre,  and  oopioaa  queatkna 
arising  fnm  them.  Thia  nralae  was  awarded  on 
what  waa  said  to  be  a  canftu  compariaon  of  the  two 
adhlane ;  and,  aa  we  were  atnick  with  the  atvsngth 
af  tbs  ramaitsk  and  wondersd  not  a  little  atthe  bold- 
osBB  which  had  attempted  the  emendation  of  Blahr, 
we  ank  the  trouble  local!  on  thepubllahei^  MeaBra. 
Carrfll,  to  examine  and  compare  fcr  ouraelvaaL  TIm 
reaQh  haabeen,  that  ahhoughBIr.  Mlllsmay  ha've,  in 
ane  or  two  ineianceiL  been  too  betldlona  bi  hb  eomo* 
ikxm,  yet,  In  the  main,  thsy  an  Judicious^  and,  whe- 
aer  the  erran  erase  rnmi  inadyertenoe  in  the  learned 
uiihor,or  the  taietoanieaa  or  ignaraneecf  aomeof 
Msedltcis^  the  present  conectlona  are  invaluable  to 
thoee  for  whom  the  work  was  Intended.  TheeoxTeo* 
ikna  In  ponauailoD  are  veiy  munerons^  and  almoet 
InTariahly  unexceptknable.  The  analysis  la  such  aa 
ooold  not  have  been  made  but  by  one  w1k\  like  Mr. 
MBla^  hae  been  tn  the  k»g  and  daUr  pnctlce  of  in- 
atfuctfng  by  meenaof  ttaees  laenues;  and  the  qiisa> 
iloQBwhkhhehasaraimadattheckMnafalithe  ec* 
tores  adminma  of  itraaoaiion  or  ousstion,  un  ate 

the  wsnha  *^  rV»^  «twy  •••^  *"«  *«^**wiar>lipf 

01  uitf  «ucui<  e<r.  ^•\'«  4^  N,9«»i.f%i^MmiiQnn 
of  our  most  uouULar  female,  aM  one  of  oar  oest  mala 
eeminanesL  «f  e  lUpe  t^  mrk  -xtf  xrapenaace  fior 
th9  tebonr  bestowed  upon  U,  and  remuasrate  the 
pQjIlaben  for  inetr  aniecprte^  andtoa  attnSant  as- 
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OomeM  Sttreetyptd  Bditionqf  BUdr'ML^ 
fines  Miiais.  Oarvillhave  lust  publUied an ed^ 
tlon  of  BUr^  Lsotuxai^  from  the  elflnoiype  platsBor 
HopkliiiL  altar  maUng  nunsraos  conactiaM^  and 
tamdaclng  many  addlttooal  pagea  of  mattsr,  peoilk 
ally  wellcalentetad  tonaka  tbawiikidll  mon  ua» 
All  in  the  atudy  of  rheiorl:. 

bla  a  was  known  feet,  to  all  Maona  flunlUar  whh 
the  highly  popular  and  nasflil  IsetarBa  of  Dr.  Bbi^ 
that  muneroaa  cease  ocenr,  tai  dUtaant  nana  of  the 
work,  hi  which  the  t«7  feuta  of  atyls  Which  the  a» 
thor  crltlclaBB  and  onniVimn%  rvsatedly  ocear. 
TiMaB  feuHa  are  ao  obrkms^  that  It  muat  have  asemed 
aurprMnA  eren  to  Isamsn  thsmsslresL  that  they  * 
shoahi  haTe  been  eOowedto  dMIgnre  aD  tne  Bi^Ush 
editkin%  even  the  most  ne8nl.a8  wen  ife  our  owa  In 
eddlthm  to  ihl%  there  wen  afanoet  tannunsrahle  lire- 
gulariilee  in  pnnctuadon,  calculated  toccnAiee  and 
mUead  the  rsader  or  pupil ;  and  Mr.  MIOl  to  whon 
the  defects  of -Jie  worit  had  become  intfanaisly  known, 
thipugh  a  long  courss  of  professional  uas^  ae  a  teecher 
of  rheiork  in  eome  of  the  moat  raapeetable  aca^mte 
of  thia  city,  was  toit  Judickmaly  engaged  to  make 
the  neceaearyeorrectwoa.  Wehave  hadan 6pporta> 
nity  to  judge  of  the  estentand  imponanoe  or  uie  la- 
bour he  bed  to  pertbnn.  About  two  thowamd  corrse- 
tlona  were  mads  hi  the  plates;  end,  In  addition  la 
thees,  a  eerlee  of  queetiooe  foDowa  every  lecture, 
dxmif  oouiected  with  the  ^Ajed,  and  nquiring  la 
the  pupil  a  thorough  knowW^ee  of  the  Issaan.  Ttoa 
gueedone  amouA  tt>  five  thouaand  seven  hundred  and 
utyinall;  and  each  lecture  le  ate  ftimislMd  with  a 
brief  enelyels^  of  neet  eonvenleneean'*  uae.    We 


ehaQ  enect  to  ese  thia  taproved  wetk  .fli«.bltahed  In 
ftigland. 
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TTm  Bfeaars.  Carvilla  have  Just  lasued  a  new  edk 
tfcm  of  Blair^  Lecture^  the  text  for  which  la  porfaan 
entitled  to  be  called  Immecwlata.  A  few  yean  ago 
an  edltkm  waa  printed  whh  extFaordhiary  caieLlhmi 
Mereotype  platea.  Nearty  two  thonaand  eiren  bava. 
however,  been  detected  by  Mr.  Abraham  MUIl  wei 
known  as  a  teacher  In  tUa  city.  Some  fewor thsai 
may,  by  pcasibillty.  have  eocmed  Dr.  Blair  himselL 
though  tney  ere  vfcilatkiw of^his  own  rute.  Tl» 
bulk  of  them,  however,  had  been  ■^<»nnifiyj|rtM 
through  the  sncossslve  edltkMe  of  the  woil^  « thei 
were  pnbHahsd  in  Oreat  Britain  and  thia  eonntiT. 
Many  were  of  a  eerloue  character,  defermlng  ina 
aenee;  whib  all  were  Important  in  a  work  expnealy 
treeing  of  accuracy  in  style.  Thepun^uatlonlntlM 
fenoeredhionswasveiydovenly.  Ithu^aewehavu 

1"  aacBrtained  by  an  examination  of  Om  com  asnt  to 
us^  ana  by  compering  it  with  tnat  unpdmedftoB 
the  oU jDialee,  been  Judidoaaly  coneetad  by  Mr. 
MiDs.  Ttw  quesuone  and  analysis  annexed  to  each 
Ireture,  are  calcuialed  lobeof  much  nactical  uae  In 
Behoof  and  even  In  eoUegea  ecoorali«  to  the  an- 
sent  standard  of  educatkn  m  this  country.  Tlia 
queatkma  comprehend  the  literal  whole  of  each  lai^ 
ture;  the  ana)yala,ihe  whole  of  each  of  ihemtaisal^ 
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On  of  Om  moit  digHngtiiihed  privileges  whieh  Proridei^^e  lui 
eonferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  commtiniesting  tbur 
tiioiif^ts  to  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  be 
a  solitary,  and,  in  some  measore,  an  unavailable  principle.  Speeeh 
is  the  great  instrument  by  which  man  becomes  benencial  to  man : 
md  it  IS  to  the  intereourse  and  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of 
qpeech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thought 
itM]£  Small  are  the  advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual 
ean  make  towards  perfecting  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call 
human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is 
tiie  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising  from  li^ts  mutually  com 
mnnicatfld,  in  consequence  of  discourse  and  writing. 

Itisobrious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled 
to  tike  bluest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or 
the  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or 
pleasure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the 
strongest  motives,  to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond 
that  scanty  communication  which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
men's  necessities,  the  improvement  of  discourse  began  to  attract 
regard.  In  the  language  even  of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can 
trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of  those  expressions 
which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to  aflect  They 
were  eariy  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  it  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  taught  them  it 
was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decora- 
tions was  formed  into  a  regular  art 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated 
with  more  care,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and  composition.  The 
attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  l>e  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the 
progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  accord* 
mg  as  society  improves  and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence 
over  one  anwier  by  means  of  reasoning  and  discourse ;  and  in  fto^ 
portion  as  that  influence  is  felt  to  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  nato^ 
ral  eonseqoenee,  that  they  will  bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods 
B  • 
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of  expressing  their  conceptions  with  propriety  and  eloquenee. 
Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations  of  jSurope,  this  stady 
bas  been  treated  as  highly  important,  and  has  possessed  a  consider* 
able  place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

▲ndeed,  when  &e  arts  o^speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I 
iun  sensible  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  m  the 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thou^t  of,  that  ^ 
ostentatious  and  deceitful;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  words 
alone ;  the  pomp  of  expression;  the  studied  fallacies  of  rhetoric; 
ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need  not  wonder, 
that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse  as  an  art, 
should  have  sufiered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding;  and 
I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometime 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the 
improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  H  is 
equally  possible  to  apply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
this  art,  a?  to  any  other  that  is  cultiyated  among  men.  If  the  firf- 
lowing  Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to 
substitute  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  place  of  artiflcisl 
and  scholastic  rhetoric ;  in  an  endeavour  to  explode  (iilse  omi^ 
ment,  to  di^et  attention  more  towards  substance  than  show,  to  re* 
commend  eood  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  compositioii^ 
and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  aOowed,  on  fliis  occa- 
sion, to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  Importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess 
in  academical  education.*  I  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  extolling  their  importanoe^at  the  expense  of  any  other  de- 
partment of  sciehce.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all  within  its  circle, 
and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard.  Ilie  first  care  of  all 
such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  or  to  speak  in  public 
so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their  knowledge ; 
to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of  which  the 
occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Hencci 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently 
mculcated,  *^  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instruc- 
tus  orator ;''  that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplish^  scholar,  and 
conversant  in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  con- 
trive an  art,  and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which 
should  give  the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid 
in  expression,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in  thought  They  are  the 
wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  often 

*  The  mllior  wm  tkq  Unt  wIm  read  lectures  urn  this  tobjeet  in  the  onlrert^f  ol 
Bdtofaargfa.  He  bifiM  iHlh  reiriinf  them  in  a  pvivaia  chsnivtfr  Is  the  jew  1169.  la 
ftm  Wkimn^  jwr  he  was  chosen  Professer  Qf  nhetock  hff  the  sinfistifttes  i«4 
Dpfvrivcduncil  of  I^inbitrg^ ;  end,  in  1782,  his  Mejet^  was  pleased  to  erect  and 
eadow  a  Profession  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  tetftu  in  that  nnlfenityi  and  the  antfaor 
appointed  the  first  Regins  Professor. 
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dkgnced  ontoiyy  and  debased  it  below  its  true  standard.  The 
craces  of  composition  have  been  employed  to  disgiiiae  or  to  supply 
ute  want  of  matter;  and  the  temporary  applause  of  tfie  ignorant 
has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  approbation  of  the  mscem- 
ing.  But  such  imposture  can  never  mamtain  its  zround  lon|^ 
Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  mater^i  mt  form  the 
body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric  serves 
to  add  the  polish;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies 
can  be  pcdbhed  welL 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectiures,  some  by  the  pro* 
fession  to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  consequence  of  their 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  com- 
position, or  in  public  speaking.  Others,  without  any  proq;>ect  of 
this  kind,  may  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  wri- 
ting and  discourse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them 
to  jud^  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  commu- 
nicate their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some 
preparation  of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view.  To  vpeak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  ameabiy  with  pnri- 
tjr,  with  grace  and  strength,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  conse- 

auence  to  all  who  purpose,  either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address 
le  public  For  without  being  master  of  those  attainments,  no  man 
can  do  justice  to  his  own  conceptions;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may 
be  in  knowledge  and  in  good  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less 
of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store,  but  who 
can  display  what  they  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are 
these  attainments  of  tfiat  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  nature 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very  fieivour- 
able  distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  in  these,  as  in 
most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects 
of  study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remark 
able  examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  dili 
gence,  the  disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  that  among 
uie  learned  it  has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  unde- 
cided pointy  whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling 
in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  for- 
nish  assistance  for  ^uch  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions. 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just 
soever,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  te 
be  favourable,  more  bv  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  ap- 
plication and  study,  than  upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  ca* 
pable  of  being  publicly  communicated.  But  at  the  same  timc^ 
though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  niay, 
however,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  in- 
spire ^niuR ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it.  They  cannot  remedy 
barrccneas  i  but  they  mo^  correct  redundancy     They  point  out  pro 
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per  models  for  imitation*  They  bring  into  yiew  the  chief  beauties 
that  ousht  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  ei^ighten  taste,  and  to  leaq  genius 
from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channeL  YfhBt  would  not 
avail  for  Aie  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  I0 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits 
the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimatdy  cpnnect* 
ed  with  the  improvement  if  our  intellectual  powersL  For  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  %vhen  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  man- 
ner, in  the  study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itselfl 
True  rhetoric  and  soun(\  logic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of 
arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to 
think  as  well  as  to  speak  accurately.  By  putting  our  sentiments  into 
words,  we  always  conceive  them  more  distinctly.  Every  ope  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  composition  knows,  that  when  he 
expresses  nimself  ill  on  any  subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose, 
and  his  sentences  become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  al- 
most  on  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception 
of  the  subject:  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed.^ 

The  study  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  ac- 
quired additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvemenU  in  every  part  of 
science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts 
much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beau^ 
of  language,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing. 
The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is 
slovenly  and  incorrect  Every  author  must  aspire  to  some  merit 
in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the 
danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

\  I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  n.^ute  elegance,  and  attention  to 
inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed 
too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  we  lean  to  this  extreme;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style, 
than  of  storing  it  with  thought  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for 
the  study  of  just  and  proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to 
be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such 
high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of 
distinguishing  false  ornament  from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
earned  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never 
fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ig- 
norant They  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles, 
nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine  and  manly  oeauties  of 
good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glare  of 
language;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  m  public,  or  to  compose, 
have  np  other  standard  on  which  to  form  themselves,  except  what 
chances  t^  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  or  er- 
roneous, that  may  be. 

Bat  as  there  are  many  ^o  have  no  such  objects  as  either  com 
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pofiitiou  or  publie  spealdnff  in  view,  let  us  n^BKt  consider  what  tdiran* 
Uges  may  be  derired  by  £em,  frojn  such  studies  as  form  thesubjecl 
9f  these  leetureJj  To  them,  rhetoric  h  not  so  much  a  practical 
art  as  a  speculative  science;  and  the  same  instructions  which  assist 
ethers  in  composingy  will  assist  them  in  discerning  and  relishing 
the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever  enables  gpnius  to  execute 
well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticisini^  prejudices  may  periiaps  arise,  of  tba 
same  kind  with  those  which  i  mentioned  before  with  respect  to  rte» 
toric*  As  rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thou§^t  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  scholastie  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so 
eriticism  has  been  considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding'  (a\ilt8; 
•s  the  frigid  application  of  certain  techmsal  terms,  by  meus  of 
which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned  manner 
But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal 
and  humane  art  It  is  the  ofispring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste. 
It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment  of  the  real  merit  of  authorSt 
It  promotes  a  livefy  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preserves  us 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  confound  their 
beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  ad* 
mire  and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd 
blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  frequently 
the  subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  intoa  judge, 
aqd  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing 
some  share  in  such  discussions;  studies  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  will  appear  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  from  the  xise 
to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  furnishing  materials  for  those  fash- 
ionable topics  of  discourse,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  support  a 
proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such  stu* 
dies  on  somewhat  of  solid  andintrinsical  use,  independent  of  appear- 
ance and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  improving  emplojrments  of  the  understanding. 
To  apply  the  principles  of  eood  sense  to  composition  and  discourse; 
to  examine  what  is  beautiful  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves 
in  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  be- 
tween  affected  and  natuhd  ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not 
a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  For  such^  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us 
to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movements 
of  the  heart;  and  increase  our  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
refined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Lo^cal  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere;  and 
are  conversant  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind;  the  pro|;ress  of 
the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction 
of  the/  will  in  the  propw  pursuit  of  good,  lliey  point  out  to 
man  the  inq>rovement  of  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  his 
duties  as  Ae  subject  of  moral  obligation.    Belm  JLiOttres  ani  eriti 
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dsm  chiefly  considei  him  as  a  being  endowed  with  those  powers  of 
Utate  and  imagination,  which  were  intended  to  embellish  his  mind, 
and  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  useful  entertainment  They 
open  a  field  of  investigation  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  relates 
to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance;  all  that  can  sooth  the 
mind,  gratify  fhe  fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  tlieir  pro* 
vince.  They  present  human  nature  under  a  different  aspect  from  that 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to 
li^t  various  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  have 
paesed  unobserted;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
ouently  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human 
fife. 

ftueh  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  Ui^y  exercise 
¥»  reason  without  &tiguing  it  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but 
not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  The v  strew  flowen 
in  tne  path  of  science ;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent,  in  some 
degree,  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more 
toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acqcdsition  of  neces- 
sary erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

llie  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  ef- 
fects which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most 
busv  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  bv 
business.  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  he  on  the  stretch 
of  flierious  thought  Neither  can  the  most  eay  and  flourishing  situ&> 
tions  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It 
will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy  ^  if  they  ha\  e  not 
some  emplojrments  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  main  pursuit 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervalSj 
which  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  I 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be 
more  agr»*eable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  th<e 
human  mmd,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  tiie  study  of 
polite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
for  these,  tus  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amnse> 
ment  for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a 
pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  fami- 
felfl  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of 
loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them 
in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  tnose  of  pure 
intelleot  We  were  not  designed  to  erovel  always  among  obfects  so 
low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so 
hi|^  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  fdeasures  of  taste  refresh  the 
mmd  after  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
study;  and  thev  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  Men96^ 
and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

So  consoDfat  is  tMs  to  experience,  that  in  the  ediieatien  of  yoctth, 
QO  objoot  bm  in  evwry  age  appewed  more  tmpoitint  to  wiae  meti, 
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tdlffiewfB  tlittn  dirty  «rt<K  « )MMh  ibt-  tbe  ^ntcftHimentM  of 
•yt««  T*h6  tfiuiftttieik  h  MiiiiMo«)Ay  ttiM^  with  escM  ftam  theM  to 
tlMi  dtoAarge  tK  tlk*  higfa^  aiiA  miMd  impbH^ovt  cWties  of  Kft, 
Oo0d  iMfptt  nlfeijr  te  «titeflilitf6a  df  thos^  Whb^  inimb  hate  this  liba- 
ml  ittd  decant  turn.  It  h  fayo«rfeM6  to  intoi^  yiMtte».  Wheri^ 
•«  to  te  oKtir^  dtt^oiil  '4)f  y^lirti  ibr  tfoqtteneOy  jMetiy,  or  aiiy  bf 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of 
youth;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  nratifica* 
QohS)  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and  illibenJpursuits 
of  life. 

Therei  are  indeed  feW  l^oA  ^fispositiodft  d[  any  kind  with  which 
the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  n^ore  or  less  connected.  A  cdti* 
vated  taste  increases  sensibili^  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  uas> 
aionsy  by  giving  them  frequeot  i^#r<tise;  while  it  tends  to  weaJLen 
the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 
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fhtt  de¥fttel  sentimentii  and  M(^h  efxmip\t»  whidi  poetry,  eUn^ 
qaence,  and  history y  are  often  brineingunder  our  view,  naturaHytetid 
to  iiditflali  ih  om*  minds  public  spnit,  die  love  of  gloiy,  contempt  of 
MliUMd  tbftatef  and  the  adftiiratiott  of  what  is  truly  {Uiistrious  and 
great 

I  wtll  tiot  go  so  fkr  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  d 
viitue  IB  the  saane;  or  that  libey  may  always  be  expected  to  co-eitist 
In  m  equal  detfee.  More  pow^ul  correctives  than  taste  can  apply^ 
«e  nMetsarf  Hir  reforming  the  cotrupt  propensities  which  too  m* 
huMtly  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some- 
tiflies  foutid  1»  fioat  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  pasdonft 
poasesfl  ^e  Intierior  r»ions  of  the  heait.  At  the  same  time  this 
iHttnot  hot  be  admitted,  that  the  eQecrdse  of  ^te  is,  in  its  native 
tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most  admired 
pnduetioiia  ef  genius^  whe&er  te  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one 
itaM  with  aome  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and  tfiough  these 
any  not  nItMyn  be  durable,  tfiey  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among 
Ike  meanft  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain, 
•ad  I  ahatt  hereiAer  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  that, 
wMhuiI  yotMOBSing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man 
can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  mus^ 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move,  or  to  ia- 
terest  mankmd.  They  are  tfie  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  vir* 
toe,  magnaiwaiity,  and  public  spirit,  diat  only  can  kindle  that  fire  ol 
genioa,  and  edl  up  into  the  mind  tfiose  high  ideas,  which  attract  the 
dlniintioo  ot  ages;  and  if  ihb  qvirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
SMst  dietinguidbed  effcMrts  of  doquenee,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to 
•or  telisiiing  them  Mdth  proper  taste  and  feeling. 

On  tiiese  graeral  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  lonnr;  but  proceed  A* 
teetiy  to  the  conaideratioa  of  the  subjects  whiim  are  to  employ  the 
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ibilowiag  Lectures.  Thejr  di-vide  thenuelTes  into  fiye  parti.  Firsti 
lome  introductctry  diasertatioiis  on  the  nature  of  taste,  and  upon  the 
sources  of  its  pleasures.  S^sondlv,  the  consideration  of  language 
Thirdly,  of  st^le:  Fourthly  of  eioquenee,  ^uroperly  so  called,  or 
public  speaking  in  its  different  kinds.  Lastly,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  most  distinguished  species  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
Terse* 


LECTURE  n. 


TASTE. 

Tn  nature  of  the  present  undertaking^  leads  me  to  bc^  with 
some  inquiries  conceminj;  taste,  as  it  b  this  faculty  which  u  alwa;^ 
aopcaled  to,  in  disquiuttons  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  in 
writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indi»- 
tinctiy  than  on  taste;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with 
precision;  and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear 
more  dry  or  abstract  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  ahall  be 
in  tiie  following  order.  I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a 
power  or  facul^  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall  nextconsider,  how  far 
It  is  ,an  improveable  faculty.  I  shall  diow  the  sources  of  its  im- 
provement, and  the  characters  of  taste  in  its  most  periect  slate.  I 
shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  bring  the 
diflerent  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  compted  from 
the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  ^The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  firom 
tiie  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art''  The  first  question  that  oceore 
concerning  it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term;  but 
if  we  understand  by  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  wmch  in  speculative 
matters  discovers  truth,  and  to  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprehend  the  question  may  be  easily  answ^* 
ec.  For  nothing  can  oe  more  clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolv* 
able  into  anv  such  operation  of  reason.  It  is  not  merely  throu^  a 
discovery  uf  the  understanding  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  that  the 
mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem* 
Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impres* 
sion,  when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the 
peasant ;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by  which  we  relish 
such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  smise,  than  te 
a  process  of  the  understanding;  and  accordingly  from  an  external 
sense  it  has  borrowed  its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive 
and  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  several  languages 
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giveii  rifle  to  the  woid  taste,  in  the  metfephoriod  meeiliig  under 
which  we  dow  eoosider  it  Howeyer,  as  in  all  subjeeta  whieh  regard 
tbe  opentioBs  of  the  mind,  the  inaccurale  use  of  words  is  to  be 
carafttUy  aroided,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  taste*  Though 
taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural  and 
ustinetive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter, 
assistfl  taste  in  many  ixfitaoperationsy  and  serves  to  enlargeits  power.* 

Taste,  in  t]|e  sense  in  which  I  bare  explained  it,  is  a  faculty  com- 
mon in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  thet  belongs  to  humaa 
nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or 
other;  of  what  is  orderiy,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new, 
or  qiri^tly.  In  children,  the  rudimenta  of  taste  discover  them* 
selves  very  early  in  a  thousand  instances ;  in  their  fondness  for  regu^ 
lar  bellies,  their  admiration  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  imitations 
itf  all  kinds;  and  their  strong  attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or 
marvellotts.  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are  delighted  with  ballads 
and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in 
the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  Ampw^^^  where 
human  ni^ure  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages 
have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  wur  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the 
prmciplee  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is 
no  lees  essential  to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  faeuity,  than  it 
is  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  apeech.t 

But  althoitth  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  de- 
grees in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different  In  some  men  only 
tbe  fec^e  ^impierugs  of  ta*te  appear;  the  beauties  which  they  re^ 
are  of  the  eoarsestkind;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weekend 
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t  Oatherabjadaf  taelt,  €oiiiider«lMmpoarerorlhettlt7ofthea»hBd,muchletsb 
to  be  found  among  the  andenti  than  among  the  modem  rhetorical  and  critical  wri* 
Ifrs.  The  following  remarkable  passage  In  Cicero  serves,  however,  to  show  that  hk 
idaaa  ea  this  Mbiect  agrte  perfectly  wnfli  what  has  been  said  abore.  lie  is  speak  ittg 
•fthe  beaatifli of stjie and  mimben.  ^  Uhid  milem  neqnls  admlnnir,  qooaam  Mode 
Inc  Tolgaa  imperitonim  in  audiendo  notct ;  com  in  omni  genera,  turn  in  hoc  Ipso,  mag 
oa  qnmdam  est  ris,  iocredibilisque  naturs.  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  s^nso,  sine 
idla  arte  ant  ratione,  qnss  slot  bi  artibas  ac  rattonlbus  recta  et  prara  dihidicant :  idque 
am  frdmit  in  pictnris,  et  in  sa^nis,  ei  in  aiiis  operibus,  a44|oomm  intelligentiam  a  na 
fur»  minue  habent  instrumenti,  turn  multo  ostendunt  magis  in  verboniai,  nnnieronun 
nffjunaque  jndido ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  commuoibus  infiza  sensibos ;  neque  eamm  rerum 
q«eaqaam  Ibnditus  natura  rolott  esse  expertem.'*  CIc.  de  Orat  lib.  Ui  cap.  50.  edit. 
Clnieeri4->-i^ntilinn  seems  to  inclade  taste  (lor  which,  la  tbe  sense  whieh  we  now  giv« 
to  that  wor^  the  ancients  appear  to  hare  had  no  distinct  name)  nnder  what  lie  calls 
Jofidom.  *%ocos  de  jodicJo,  meA  quidem  opinione  adeo  partlbus  hujas  opens  omni 
has  canaecttts  ac  mtstos  est,  ut  ne  a  sententils  qnidem  ant  YOibis  saltern  singulis 
poasiK  separarl*  nee  mvgls  arto  tradttar  qoam  gortns  aal  odbr/-~Ut  eontrarin 
vHeauis  ei  commnaia,  ne  quad  in  eloqnendo  corfuptnm  obscoramqas  sit,  referatoi 
epertet  ad  sensos  qui  non  docentur."'  Institnt  lib.  rL  cap.  S.  ecfit  ObrechtL 
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«oiifii8ed  impression ;  while  in  otherSf  taste  rises  to  an  acate  clit» 
fsenunent,  and  a  lively  enjojment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.  In 
general,  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste^ 
there  is  a  more  remarkable  inequality  among  men  than  is  usually 
found  in  point  of  common  sense^  reason,  and  judgment  The  con 
ttitutioD  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  ad- 
mirable wisdom.  In  the  dis13ibation  of  those  talents  which  are  ne* 
cessary  for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among 
her  children.  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hatii  hestxMei  her  favours  with 
more  frugality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly ;  and 
rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in 
part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures;  to  nicer  organs,  and 
finer  internal  powmi^  with  which  some  are  endowed  bevond  others. 
But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  wd 
culture  still  more.  The  illustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark 
on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be 
any  such  in  human  nature;  a  remark  which  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue* 
Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may  easily  be  convinced,  by  only 
reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority  which  education  and  improve- 
ment give  to  civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of 
taste;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to 
those  who  ha^e  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught 
vulgar.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  b  perhaps  no  one  par* 
ticiUar  in  which  these  two  cAiSMs  of  men  are  so  far  removed  from  each 
other,  as  in  req)ect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste:  and 
assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned, 
but  culture  and  education.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the 
means  are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  r^narkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the 
chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This  holds  both 
In  our  bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  exter- 
nal senses,  althoudi  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than 
any  of  our  other  faculties.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become 
in  persons  whose  trade  or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them. 
Touch,  for  instance,  becomes  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose 
empIo3rment  requires  them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it 
is  in  others.  They  who  deal  in  microscopical  observations,  or  are 
accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  accu- 
racy of  sight  in  discerning  die  minutest  objects;  ana  practice  in 
attending  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors,  wonderfully  im- 
proves the  newer  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracing  their  com- 
position, t^lacing  internal  taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of  a  simple 
sense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and  curious  at- 
tention to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power.  Of 
this  we  have  one  dear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste,  which  is  called  an 
ear  for  muaic    Expenence  every  day  shows,  that  nothing  is  mom 
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tmprcyTable.  Only  the  simplest  snd  pUinesCI  eompositiMS  tn 
relished  at  first;  use  end  praetice  extend  oar  plessoie;  teteh  us  te 
idiflh  finer  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intr»> 
ale  and  eompoonded  pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  Ao 
besnties  of  pamting  is  never  aU  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually 
farmed  by  being  conversant  among  pictores^  and  studying  the  works 
of  the  best  marters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  com« 
position  and  discoane,  attention  to  the  most  approTed'  models*  study 
sf  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the 
flone  beanties,  operate  towards  the  refinement  oftaste.  When  one 
IS  only  bqpnning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  senti-v 
ment  which  attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point 
oat  the  sereral  excellencies  or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he 
peruses;  he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment:  all  that  can 
be  expeeted  is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased 
or  not  Bat  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of  this  kind,  and 
ha  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  and  enlightened.  He 
b^^tts  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of  the  vmole,  but  the 
benities  and  defects  of  each  part;  and  is  able  to  describe  the  peco- 
liar  qualities  ^ich  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist  dissipates  which 
Kemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pro- 
nounce firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it  Thus  m  taste, 
considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of  im- 
provement 

But  although  taste  be  tdtimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must 
Bot  be  eonsidered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason  and  good 
tense,  wi  I  before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the 
operations  and  decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may 
^irell  be  considered  as  a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  to 
beanty^  and  of  improved  understanding.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  of 
this,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius 
are  no  other  than  imitations  of  nature ;  representations  of  the  cha- 
racters, actions,  or  manners  of  men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
mch  imitations  or  representations  is  founded  on  mere  taste :  but  to 
judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  under 
standing,  which  compares  the  copy  with  the  originaL 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  a  great  part 
rfour  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted, 
and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probabdi^  and  due  connexion; 
from  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  iseing 
suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.  The 
pleasure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyeiF 
by  taste  as  an  internal  sense;  but  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  vf 
tlio  poem  is  owing  to  reason;  and  tl^e  more  that  reason  enables  us 
to  discover  such  propriety  in  the  conduct,  the  ereater  will  be  our* 

{leasure.  We  are  pleased,  through  our  tiatural  sense  of  beauty' 
teason  shows  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased. 
Wherever  m  works  of  taste,  any  resembhmce  to  nature  is  aimed  at* 
wherever  there  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  to 
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•n  end^  as  there  »  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  diseourse^ 
ihcMre  the  understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act 

Here  then  isa  wide  field  for  reaaon'sexertingits  powers  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to  composition, 
and  works  of  genius;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  consi- 
derable source  of  the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the  application  of 
reason  and  good  sense  to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious 
beauties,  such  as  unnatui*al  characters,  forced  sentiments,  affected 
Style,  Inay  please  for  a  little;  but  they  please  only  because  their 
oppQsition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has  not  been  examined,  or 
attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have  been  more  jusdy 
/imitated  or  represented;  how  the  writer  might  have  managed  his 
subject  to  greater  advantage;  the  illusion  will  presently  be  dissipat- 
ed, and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  sources  dien,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste, 
and  next  the  application  ot  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of 
taste,  taste  as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improvement  In 
its  perfect  state,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of 
art  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  fre* 
quent  attention  to  the  most  beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the  light  of  the  understanding. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good 
heart,  is  a  very  maibrial  requisite  to  just  taste*  The  moral  beauties 
are  not  only  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  th^y  exert  an 
influence,  either  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of 
other  objects  of  taste.  Wherever  the  affections,  characters,  or  ao> 
tions  of  men  are  concerned,  (and  these  certainly  afford  the  noblest 
•objects  to  genius,)  there  can  be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  dea» 
eription  of  them,  nor  any  thorough  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that 
description,  without  our  possessing  the  virtuous  affections.  He  whose 
heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  trul]d 
noble  or  praise-worthy,  nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  i«| 
soft  and  tender,  mus^  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  highes* 
beauties  of  Sequence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state, 
are  all  reducible  to  two,  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natur 
nd  sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.     It  implies  those  finer  or 
gans  or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  fro 
a  vulcar  eye.    One  may  have  strong  sensibility,  and  yet  bedeficiei 
m  delicate  taste.    He  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties 
he  perceives;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coa 
what  is  bold  and  palpable;  while  chaster  and  simpler  omamen 
escqpe  his  notice.     In  this  state,  taste  generally  exists  among  ru 
and  unrefined  nations.    But  a  person  ol  delicate  taste  both  fee 
■tron^y,  and  feels  accurately.     He  sees  distinctions  and  differenci 
where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does  not  escape  hi 
and  he  is  sensible  ot  the  smallest  blemish.     Delicacy  of  taste  i 
judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  deiicac 
of  an  external  sense.    As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  b 
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strong  flavours,  bat  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where,  notwithstaad^ 
ing  the  confhsion,  we  remain  sensible  of /each ;  in  like  manner  deli* 
eaey  of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  livdy  seasibiKty  to  Its 
finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  tbajt 
faculty  receives  tt^rough  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  tL 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfut 
beauties ;  idio  carries  always  in  his  mind  Aat  standard  of  good  sense 
which  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with 
proprietor  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he 
meets  with  in  any  work  of  geniu»)  refers  them  to  their  prop^classes ; 
assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their 
power  of  pleasing  flows ,  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that 
deeree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true,  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  comet* 
uess,  mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  deli* 
eate  without  beii^  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without 
being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in 
the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen 
in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of  correctness,  in 
rejecting  fidse ^pretensions  to  merit  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling  $ 
eoireetness,  more  to  reason  and  judgment  The  former  is  more 
the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art 
Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy;  Aris> 
totle,  most  correctness.  Among  the  modems,Mr.  Addison  isahigh 
examnle  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  Hie  subject 
of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  aflbrded  the  example  of  a  correct 
one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I 
come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations 
and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  them  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
coiTupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  pait  of  our 
tadc  For  ft  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  prindple  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste. 
Its  variations  have  been  so  great  and  fi^uent,  as  to  create  a  suroieioe 
with  some,  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation^ 
ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on  chaiiging 
Gmcy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies  w  r^o- 
lar  'jtquiries  concerning  the  obf  ects  of  taste  were  vain.  In  architec- 
ture, the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the  most  perfect  le 
succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architectnre  alone  prevailed,  and  after*  ^ 
wunls  the  Gh-ecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engrossed  the 
pnblic  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetiy,  the  Asiatics  at  no  tnne 
reliahed  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splendid  in  a 
dq^ree  that  we  should  denopiinate  gawdy ;  whilst  the  Cmebi  admlr^ 
ed  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  osteiK 
tation.  In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  w^e  gieatly 
extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disre» 
pnte  and  obli^on  I    Without  going  back  to  remote  instances,  hew 
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very  difiSarent  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain 
now f,  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  king 
Qharles  IL  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augostan 
age :  when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit ; 
when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise 
Lost  almost  entirely  unknown ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unna 
tural  conceits  were  admired  as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius ; 
Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  lof  e 
poetry ;  and  such  writers  as  Suckling  and  Etheridge  were  held  in 
esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instan- 
oes  as  these?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of 
taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  taste?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes ;  but  that  whatever  pleases  is  right,  for  that  reason  that  it  does 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is, 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  asany  standard 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  taster 
are  equally  good;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticea 
in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  deferences  among 
the  tast(Bs  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  present- 
ly shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate 
and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Additon  ?  or,  that  he  can 
b^  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  common  news- 
writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held 
dcywnrigbt  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  We  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  this  conclufuon,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another;  pr,  that  there  is  a  good 
«nd  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for 
some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  vet 
none  of  them  be  wrong.  One  man  relishes  poetry  most;  another 
takespleasure  in  nothing  but  history.  Onepreferscomedy ;  another* 
tragedy.  One  adniires  the  simple ;  another,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprighdy  compositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strongrepreseutations 
of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment  Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind; 
and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest  It  is  not  in 
uatters  of  taste^  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true^  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous. 
Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one ;  beauty,  which  is  the 
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object  of  tute,  ia  n&&]fold«  Tisto,  therefore^  admits  of  latHvde 
and  diTersitj  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consistenoj  with  goodness  or 
justness  of  taste. 

But  then,  to  explain  Uds  matter  thoronghlj,  I  mnst  obserrefartber^ 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  oan  only  hare  place  where  the 
ob^ts  of  taste  are  diflTerent  Where  it  is  witli  respect  to  the  sanM 
object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which 
another  admires  as  highly  beautiful;  then  it  is  no  loneer  diversity, 
but  direct  opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place ;  and  werefore  one 
must  be  in  the  ri^t,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd 
paradox  were  allowed  to  bold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  eood  and 
true.  One  man  prefers  Virgil  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  tb^ 
other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil.  I  have  as  yet  no  rea-r 
son  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is 
more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  which  are  the  charac 
teristics  of  Virgil;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  Aa 
!ong  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that  diversitv  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  the 
other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
soon  peruse  any  old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad ;  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  eitlier  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste 
2S  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think 
the  standard  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  pro* 
perly  signifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be 
the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight 
or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other 
measures  ^d  weights.  Hius  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of 
good  breeding ;  and  the  scripture  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a 
principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  scMne  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  action% 
conformity  to  nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful.  Reason  hath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting 
Its  authority;  for  approving  or  cx>ndemning ;  by  comparing  the  copy 
with  the  original.  But  tl^re  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this 
rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied ;  and  confonnity  to  nature,  is  an  ex* 
p/ession  flrequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate  meai^ 
mg.  We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more  dear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of  taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explainer!  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  intei^ 
nal  sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its 
application  is  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  beiiig  gmded  and  en- 
li^tened  hj  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed 
b  fun  per&tion  all  the  powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal 
were  in  overy  instance  exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason 
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WBi  ttnerring  and  sure^  the  determinations  of  inch  a  penon  coik* 
oermne  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  the 
taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could 
be  imputed  oidy  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natoral  powers.  But 
as  there  is  no  sucHUring  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man* 
kind  will  allow  such  lubmission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient 
authority  to  be  the  standuxl  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastei  cf  men  ? 
Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  fSur  as  it  can  be 
gathered^  of  human  nature.  Thst  which  men  concur  the  mo^t  in 
admiring,  must  be  held  to  t>e  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  esteemed 
hist  and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men. 
In  this  standard  we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste» .  If  any  one  ahould 
maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings 
could  avail  to  prove  it  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly 
be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  ditfeired  so  widely  from 
the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  t^e  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  regulate 
the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is 
beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  ma^rity  ?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  beforo  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves,  of 
what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry?  By  no  means; 
tliero  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  wwk  of  genius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  priQciples,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles,  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

.  But  thoo^di  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  eon- 
oemi'ng  wo»s  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultmiate 
eondusioQs  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of 
conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject will  correct  the  oaprice  of  unenlightened  taste^  and  establisl^ 
principles  for  judj^ng  of  what  deserves  praise,  BiU,  at  the  same 
time^  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from 
cacperienoe  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this  ground  we 
prefer  a.  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style;  a 
regular  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives; 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us 
onmoved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
finem  attending  to  tiie  feelinp  of  other%  t£it  /any  prindples  are 
Canned  which  aequire  autiionty  in  matters  of  taste.* 

*  The  diiFer«Boe  between  the  authors  who  found  the  standard  of  taste  upon  the 
'sonunon  feelings  of  haman  natore  aacertalaed  hj  geaeral  appfrebattei,  aaa  tksso 
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When  W6  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  aff  the  nltimile 
taste  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  oeautiful  in  the  aits,  this  is  to  be 
always  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  ikrourable 
to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste*  Every  one  must  pereeire,  that 
Among  rude  and  nncivilLeed  nations^  and  during  the  ages  of  igno* 
nnce  and  darkness^  any  loose  notions  that  ve  entertained  concern* 
tng  such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of  society, 
taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  sup- 
pressed, or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing  nations; 
when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when  works  of  genius 
are  subjected  to  firee  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit  that 
aecidentail  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste ;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  go* 
vemment,  may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  may  intro* 
dttce  a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage 
of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his  faults,  and 
even  render  them  fashionable.  Sometimes  envy  may  have  power 
to  i>ear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of  great  merit;  while  popular 
humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  thou^ 
Aort-lived  reputation,  what  little  deserved  it  But  though  such ' 
casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  j^g- 
ments  of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself 
and  to  eain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  comipted  modes  of 
taste  w%ich  may  dtance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  haVe 
eurrency  for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  they  pass  away;  while  that  alone 
remains  vrtiich  is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste,  to  which, 
in  everr  particular  instance^  we  can  resort  f<^  clear  and  immediate 
determmatioB.     Where,  indued,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for 

«1»  foamd  it  upon  ettabUihed  prindplti  which  can  Im  tmo&rtaln&d  by  feasoa,  it 
■ore  ao  appifenf  than  a  real  diiEbreaof.  IAIm  uumj  other  Iherary  coulroTenUea, 
it  tarns  chiefly  on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  Uy  the  greatest  stress  on 
ieotiment  and  feeling,  make  no  scruple  of  applying  argmnent  and  reason  to  mav 
Un  of  taste.  They  appeal,  lika  other  writers,  to  eslahlished  principles,  In  Jndgin|p 
of  te  esccAeiicief  #f  aloquence  or  poetry  |'  and  plainly  show,  that  the  genioral  9^ 
f»robalion  to  which  they  ulcimaf*iy  recur,  is  «o  approbation  resulting  from  discos- 
i&Mi  as  well  as  from  scniitnent.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to  Tlndf* 
cate  taste  from  any  suspicion  of  l>eing  arbitnurf ,  maintain  that  it  is  ascertainable 
by  the  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nererthelessi  that  what  pleases  nnirersally,  mntt, 
on  that  account,  be  held  to  be  truly  beantiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclusions  cod- 
ceming  objects  of  taste,  can  hate  any  just  authority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict 
the  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reslitv 
very  little  frpm  one  another.  Senthnent  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  br  ai 
loiHttg  t^  eadi  of  these  powers  Its  due  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  con 
Aceordfaigfy,  it  Is  hi  this  light  that  I  have  endeaToured  to  pit  jt  the  lab* 
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dcMtiding  any  of  those  peal  controvenies  in  reaaon  and  philosophy, 
whidi  perpetually  divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  wa« 
plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be 
made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what 
man  ought,  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do^  it  was  fit  that  the  meiu:i9  ol 
clear  and  precise  determination  should  be  afibrded  us.  But  to  as- 
certain in  every  case  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  is  beautiful  or 
elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And 
thmfore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place ; 
and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that 
taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the 
fanc^  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  deter- 
minmg  whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all 
hiunan  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which 
belong  to  our  nature;  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same 
unilbnnity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.  When  these  senti 
ments  are  perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  are  capable 
of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ulti* 
matel^r  determined,  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  oi 
mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the 
caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  esi^rience,  that 
there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light, 
have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  string  to  whiclu 
when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  b  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  tjie  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
^neid  of  Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  ac- 
auired,  as  standards  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition;  since 
uom  them  we  are  enabled  to  coUect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is, 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
which  th€»refi)re  poetry  ought  to  exhibit  Authority  or  prejudice 
may,  in  one  age  or  country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
di£ferent  poet  or  a  bad  artist;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  poste- 
rity  examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  eenuine 
taste  of  human  nature  appears.  ^  Opinionum  commenta  dmet  dies  f 
.^naturae  judicia  confirmaf  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of 
Qf^inion,  out  estaUiahes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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Wnj  doet  tfafi  Datura  of  Urn  pcoKiit 
ondBrtaldD^  lead  oar  author  to  begio 
with  mne  inquirieB  GODcenuog  taite? 
Of  it  what  ii  observed  1  In  what  order 
doei  oar  author  propeee  to  treat  it? 
How  majr  it  be  defined?  What  ia  the 
fot  qoertiaa  that  ocean  concftrnmg  it? 
Of  reaaoo,  what  is  observed?  rrom 
what  does  it  &u[)pear  evident  that  taste 
ii  not  reaidvabfe  into  any  operation  of 
reason;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  farther 
dluBtrated,  and  what  follows?  Why 
moirt  it  not  be  inferred,  fiooi  what  has 
been  «ud,  that  reason  is  entirely  ez- 
dnded  from  the  exertkxDs  of  taste? 
Thoogh  taste  is  ultimately  feupded  on 
a  certain  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 
jet  what  IbDows?  How  does  it  appear 
that  taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  explained,  is  a  faculty  common  to 
all  men?  How  is  this  remark  iUustra- 
ted?  What  must  we  therefi>re  con- 
clude: and  why?  Tlioagh  none  are 
ntizeiy  devoid  of  this  faculty,  ^et  how 
does  it  appear  that  the  degrees  m  which 
B.  ii  possessed  are  widely  different? 
What  may  we  in  ffenend  observe? 
How  does  It  appear  Uiat  the  coostxtu- 
tioo  of  our  nature,  in  this  respect,  dis- 
tmen  admirable  wisdom  ?  To  what  is 
this  inequality  of  taste  among  men,  to 
hfi^  ID  part,  attiSMited?  To  what  is  it 
BMxe  paiticularly  owing?  To  what 
does  the  iUustratkm  oT&is  lead?  Of 
this  remark,  what  is  observed?  How 
nay  we  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
thisasyertioa?  Of  this  difference,  what 
ii  observed?  What  is  one  of  the  iirst 
laws  of  our  nature?  How  is  this  iUus- 
tnted?  What,  thereibre,  cannot  be 
doubted?  In  what  have  we  a  clear 
jvoof  of  this  remark';  and  how  is  this 
iDortrated?  Of  the  beautjr  of  oomposi- 
tioDand  discourse,  what  is  observed? 
Hew  does  it  Kp/peatf  that  when  a  per- 
son oommences  an  acquaintance  with 
wtvks  of  genhis,  the  sentiment  which 
Btteads  t£m  »  oosoure  and  caused  ? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  greater  ex- 
perience in  works  of  thiskiw?  Howii 
tbi  (brther  ilkistrated?  As  taste  is 
ahiiaately  founded  on  sensibility,  why 
faay  we  not  eonsider  its  foundatkm  in 
MDCtive  sensibility  akne  ?  How  may 
vebeaaUsfied  that  a  ffoodtasteoon- 
M  in  natural  wesMmaiy  to  beauty. 


andanimpnnnediindentandiog?  U«w 
is  this  iOustrated  from  the  reading  of 
the  JBneid  of  VirgL?  b  pwportmi  te 
what  will  our  pleasure  be  increaaad? 
Throng  what  axe  we  pleased:  and 
what  does  reason  show  w?  Whera 
must  the  understanding  always  have 
agieaterparttoact?  Jrawhatisthere 
here  a  wide  field;  in  what  narticular) 
and  hence  what  arises?  Of  spurioui 
beauties,  &c.  what  is  observed  7  How 
may  the  illuskm  be  disapated?  From 
what  does  taste  receive  its  improve- 
ment? Of  what  is  it  the  rpsalt  in  its 
perfect  ctate;  and  what  does  it  sup* 
pose?  What  remark  k  added?  W 
moral  beauties  what  is  observed?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  Persons  of  what  de- 
scriptkn  must,  necessarily,  have  a  very 
imperfect  relish  of  the  higneBt  beauties 
of  eloquence  and  poetry  1  To  what  art 
the  characters  of  twt&in  its  most  per 
feet  state,  reducible?  What  does  oeli- 
cacy  of  taste  respect:  and  what  does  it 
imply?  HowistnisillustrBted?  When 
does  taste  in  this  state  exist?  Of  a  per* 
son  of  delicate  taste,  what  ki  observed  ? 
How  k  it  illustrated,  that  delkacy  of 
taste  is  ludged  of  by  the  same  marks 
by  whicn  we  judtfe  of  the  delicacy  of 
an  external  sense!  What  doescorreel- 
nesB  of  taste  principa%  respect  ?  What 
is  remariced  of  a  man  of  correct  taste? 
How  does  it  appear  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  mutually  imply  each  other  ? . 
In  what  is  the  power  of  aelicacy  chiefly 
seen ;  and  of  correctness?  To  what  do 
they  reapectively  lean  ?  Of  what  is  the 
former  the  gift;  and  how  is  the  latter 
I>roduced  ?  What  examples  d*  lUustrak 
tion  are  given  from  the  ancients;  and 
from  the  modoins? 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  im 
proved  state,  what  does  our  author 
next  consider  ?  "Why  does  this  bring  us 
to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task? 
Of  what  have  the  ^eatness  and  fre- 
quency of  its  variations  created  suspi- 
ckiDs?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  the 
architecture,  eloquence,  and  noetry  of 
the  ancienta;  and  the  taste  tor  poetry 
among  the  znodems?  What  interrcjga- 
txxns  follow?  If  there  is  no  standardof 
taste,  wliat  consequence  fbllows?  Of 
this  poo''ion  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  iXjb  ii^:;strated?  As  it  would  be  coor 
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Bdered  extravagant  to  talk  in  tfak 
mannen  to  what  conclunon  are  we 
nnavoi&blyled?  To  prevent  miatakea, 
w!i8t  obeervatioQ  is  it  necessary,  in  the 
next  plaee,  to  majke?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  testes  of  men  may  difier 
very  oonsiderably  in  their  object,  and 
stflfnoneaf  liiem  be  wrong?  Thoc«h 
all  differ,  yet  upon  what  do  all  pitcEt 
How  k  this  ilhiBtrated?  To  explain  thk 
matter  thomighly,  what  obs^rvoDon  is 
necessary?  When  does  this  disagree- 
ment among  men  eease  to  be  diversity 
of  taste;  and  what  follows?  How  is 
this  remark  iUimtrated  from  the  pre- 
ference given  by  some  men  to  Homer, 
and  by  otheni  to  Virgil?  How  long 
tnay  oar  diversity  be  considered  natu- 
fal  and  aUowabie?  What  asserdons 
would  induce  ns  to  consider  a  man's 
taste  oorrapted  in  a  miserable  degree ; 
and  to  what  do  we  appeal?  Wlmt  do 
we,  on  any  subject,  consider  a  standard? 
What  illas&ations  are  given  ?  How  far 
may  nature  be  regardra  as  a  standard? 
In  what  cases  does  nature  afibrd  a  full 
and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful?  Of  reason,  in  such  cases, 
what  is  said?  Why  are  we  sometimes 
under  the  neeessity  of  searching  for 
flometfainff  thai  can  be  rendered  more 
clear  and  precise  than  nature,  as  a 
standard  or  taste?  On  what  is  taste 
ultimately  founded  ?  A  person  of  what 
description  might  be  considered  a  stand- 
ard or  taste?  But  as  there  is  no  such 
living  standard,  what  follows;  and 
hence  what  is  the  ultimate  standard? 
How  is  this  Shistrated?  How  would 
the  taste  of  such  a  person  be  regarded; 
why;  and  what  foUows?  What  inter- 
rogations  fdbw;  and  to  them  what 
reply  is  given;  and  why?  Of  the  ad- 
mirer or  censurer  of  any  work  of 
genius^  what  remark  foUowp?  Thou^ 
reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  m 
judging  ooQcemin^  works  of  taste,  yet 
what  must  not  be  forgotten?  Goncem- 
ing  what  may  we  speculate  and  argue? 
On  this  so^iect,  wnat  will  jvaf  reason- 
ing eorrectf  At  the  same  tim^  to  what 
do  these  reasoning  always  appeal? 
On  what  foundatma  do  th^  rest? 
Upon  this  ground,  what  receives  our 
pieierence  7  How  are  principles  idiich 
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formed  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  tha 
person  to  whinn  werefer  as  a  standard, 
should  live  under  circumstances  fa» 
vourable  to  the  exertkms  of  taste?  TV> 
the  inhabitants  of  what  nations  do  we^ 
therefore,  refer?  Among  nations  at  such 
a  period  of  society,  in  what  different 
vmyn  may  the  proper  operations  of 
taste  be  warped?  What  appearance 
do  such  casual  circumstances  give  to  « 
the  judgments  of  taste?  How  is  that 
appearance  easily  corrected?  Of  the 
currency  which  tnese  may  have  for  a 
while,  what  is  remarked?  To  whadt 
does  our  author  not  pretend  ^and  what 
illustrative  remarks  follow  ?  What  con- 
clusion is  given,  upon  which  it  is  su& 
ficient  for  us  to  rest?  Of  its  foundation 
what  is  remarked ;  and  upon  what  is 
it  built?  When  these  sentiments  are- 

Eerverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
ow  may  mey  be  rectified?  How  k 
their  sound  and  natural  state  ultimate 
ly  determined?  Though  men  declaim 
concerning  the  caprice  of  taste,  yet 
what  is  found  by  experience  to  be  true? 
How  is  this  iUustrated;  and  hence 
what  follows?  For  an  indiftrent  poet, 
or  a  bad  artist,  what  may  authoritjr  or 
pregudice  do?  But  when  will  his  laults 
be  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of 
mankind  appear? 
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CRnTCISM....GENnJS..-PLEASURES  OP  TASTH^ 

8UBUMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

TA8TS9  eritietfm,  and  genius,  are  words  currently  employed,  wiUi- 
oul  diatinct  ideaa  annexed  to  them.  In  beginning  a  course  of  lecp 
tores  where  such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  meaning  with  some  precision.  Ha^g  in  the  last  lecture  treats 
ed  of  tasie,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criti- 
cism. True  criticism  is  the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense 
to  the  aeveral  fine  arts.  The  OD|ect  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance  \ 
from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  eeneral  principles:  and  so  to 
form  roles  or  conduaiona  concerning  me  seyend  kinds  0/  beauty  in 
works  of  eenius. 

The  rotes  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction  a  priori^ 
as  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract 
reasoning,  independent  of  facts  and  observations.  Criticism  is  an 
art  founded  wholly  on  experience;  on  the  observations  of  such  beau- 
ties as  have  come  nearest  to  the  stilndard  which  I  before  established ; 
that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most 
genenJly.  For  example:  Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of 
action  in  dramatic  and  epic  composition,  were  not  ruks  first  disco 
vered  by  logical  reasoning,and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  but  they 
were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles:  they  were 
founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  i^ceiye  from 
the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we 
receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facta.  Such 
observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and  experience, 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to  the 

Erineiples  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules,  and  to 
a  conveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  excellency  of  any  per* 
formance  This  is  the  most  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  critic 
fliami 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose 
10  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  materia]  rules  of 
criticism .  for  as  these  niies  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often 
sogsest  them  in  praatt  :e.  Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  ao> 
quamted  with  no  systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius 
done,  he  composed  in  verse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  has 
admired.  But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism 
as  an  art  For  as  no  human  genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but 
nuy  receive  assistance  firom  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  No  obsArvations  Of 
rales  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  ft  J 
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b  wanting.  But  they  majr  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel ; 
they  maycoirect  its  extravagaQces,  and  point  out  to  it  the  most  just 
and  proper  imitation  of  noUire.  Critical  rules  are  designed  cliiefly 
J}  show  the  iaults  that  ougnt  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  we  must  m 
.ndebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  eon- 
oeming  those  complaints  which  it  has  lon^  been  fashionabfo  for  petty 
authors  to  make  against  critics  and  cnticism. .  Critics  have  been 
represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty  of  geniu^;  as 
the  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from 
whose  cruel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its 
protection.  Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  cdculated  to  give 
very  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  author  For  every  good 
•vriter  will  be  pleased  to  have  bis  Work  examined  by  the  principles 
of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste.  The  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  that  critics  are 
fuch  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling;  which  is  so  far  from  being 
True,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not  critics. 
For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  t  have  shown  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us 
in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As 
tliere  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  affect  to 
be  judges  than  m  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  incompetent  critics  will  always  be  great  But  this  affords  no 
more  foundation  for  a  general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the 
number  of  bad  philosophers  or  reasoners  affords  against  reason  and 
philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  against  criticism,  from 
the  applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public, 
which,  when  accuratelv  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the 
rules  established  by  cnticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  to 
whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made  in  every  work  of  taste;  as  the 
standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  sentiments  that  are  natural  and 
common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this,  we  are  to  observe,  that 
the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine  i 
public  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  upon 
the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar 
and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  bea> 
ties,  the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away;  and  some* 
times  a  writer  may  acquire  ^at  temporary  reputation  merely  by 
his  compliance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party-spirit 
or  superstitious  notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a 
whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise, 
true  criticism  may  with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of 
time  gain  the  ascendant:  for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public,  when  once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassion- 
ate, will  ever  coincide  at  last 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are  of  some  works  that  contain  grosa 
transgressions  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless,  m 
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menlf  end  even  t  lasting  tdmintioti.^  Sock  wet  the  pli^  of 
Shakapeare,  which,  eonsiderad  as  dramatie  poems,  are  iiTq;aJar  in 
the  hi^iest  d^ree.  But  then  we  are  to  remark,  thai  Ihey  hsFe 
fidned  tl»e  pnbOc  admiration,  not  by  their  being  ixregnlar,  not  bjr 
oieir  tran^ressions  of  the  rules  of  srt,  bat  in  spite  St  suoh  trans^ 
nesnons.  They  possess  other  beauties  which  are  conformable  (D 
just  rules;  and  the  force  of  thete  beauties  has  been  so  great  as  to 
OTcrpowerall  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a  degree  of  satis&etion 
loperior  to  the  dissust  arisine  from  their  blemisnes.  Shakspeare  t 
pleases,  not  by  his  tninging  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one 
play;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one 
piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  affected  witticisms,  which  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and  impute 
them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  pleases 
bjr  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  characters,  by  the 
tirdiness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
nmessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion: 
Hetuties  which  true  criticism  no  less  teaches  us  to  |riace  in  the 
hiriiest  rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feeL 

1  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term^  wUeh 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures  |  that  is, 
gauua. 

Taste  and  senius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  together;  and 
therefore  by  maccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  how 
erer,  two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  csan 
be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it. 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging;  genius,  in  the  power  of 
executing.  One  may  hare  a  considerable  decree  of  taste  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts:  but  miius  cannot 
be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Oenius,  therefore,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius 
always  imports  something  iuTentive  or  creative ;  which  does  not  rest 
in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  berceived,  but  which  can, 
moreoyer,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner 
8s  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Reftned  taste  forms  a 
good  cntie  ;-but  genius  is  farther  necessaiy  to  form  the  poet^  or  the 
orator. 

It  is  pibper  also  to  obsenre,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  com- 
mon tccieptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  olijects  of  taste. 
It  is  us^  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
nature,  for  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  speak  of^ 
t  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry ;  of  a  genius 
for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechnalcal  emplojrment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  is,  I 
havesaid,  what  we  receive  from  nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  donbt, 
it  may  be  greativ  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  aoqnir- 
^  As  genius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to 
ttte  usual  Trugality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
^QSi    It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excel* 
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'  font  taMe  itf  Be^erql  of  the  polite  uts,  such  as  music,  poetiy,  painting 
and  eloquence^  ^Itqgeth^f:  but^  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  per 
former  in  all  these  arts,  is  much  more  rare;  or  rather,  indeed,  suc^ 
an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for.    A  sort  of  oniyersal  genius,  or  one 
who  is  equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  several  different  pro- 
feasions  and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.    A  Ithough  there  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  beni 
of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one  object^exdusive  in  a 
manner  of  others,  tiiere  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that^ 
whatever  it  be.    The  rays  must  converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to 
glow  intensely.     This  remark  I  here  choose  to  make,  on  account  of 
its  great  impoitanoe  to  young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine 
with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of 
nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they  are  most 
likdly  to  excel 

A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always  sup- 
roses  taste;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
CKith  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of  genius.     In  propor- 
tion as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes  more  refined  with  re- 
spect to  the  beauties  6f  composition,  it  will  certainly  assist  him  to 
produce  the  more  finished  b^ties  in  his  work.     Genius,  however, 
xn  a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  decree  than 
taste  f  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither 
very  delicate,  nor  very  correct    This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infan 
•cy  of  arts ;  a  period,  when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great 
vigour,  and  executes  with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires 
experience,  and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  bath  not  vet  attained 
to  Its  full  growth.    Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now 
assert ;  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness 
and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who 
had  far  inferior  genius  to  them,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid. 
As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may  very  probably  be  the 
law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  execute  with 
vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  to  all  the  lesser  and 
mere  refitted  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  perfection  of  his  work  : 
while,on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  for  those  inferior  ^ces  is 
for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and 
force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  inqpor- 
tance  of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius ; 
I  am  now -to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here 
opens  a  very  extensive  field ;  uo  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by 
natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  theae 
should  be  examined  fully ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
discoune,  or  writing,  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  I 
propose  is  to  give  some  <qpening5  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in 
general ;  and  to  insist  more  particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty 
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We  are  ht  from  hsriog  yet  attained  t6  any  syttem  concer Aing 
subject    Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  io- 

aoiiy,  in  his  Bssayon  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  publi»^ied  Ui 
ie  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  reduced  these  pleasuies 
under  three  heads,— -^beauty,  grandeur,  and  noye\ty.  His  specula* 
tions  on  this  subieet,  if  not  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  very 
beautifi'l  and  entertaining;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened 
ft  track  which  was  before  unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  his 
time  in  this  curious  part  of  philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very 
considerable ;  though  some  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  the  stjl>- 
jecL  This  is  o^ng,  doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtilty  which 
are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  fedings  of  taste.  They  are 
oiga^ng  objects ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm  nold  of  them,  and 
subject  them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude 
oar  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  Uiat  give  pleasure  to  taste :  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  all 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under  pro- 
per classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  effi 
cieot  causes,  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects, 
here,  above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance ;  we  all 
learn  by  experience,  that'^certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us 
more  beautiful  than  others.  On  inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the 
ree*ilarity  of  some  figures,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are 
the  fonndation  of  the  beauty  which  we  discern  in  them ;  but  when 
we  %ttempt  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  cause 
of  regularity  and  variety  producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of 
beauty,  any  reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect  Tl^se 
first  principles  of  internal  sensation,  nature  seems  to  have  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
open :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
of  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagina* 
tion  are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of  our  Creator.  By 
endowing  us  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  tl»e  sphere 
of  the  pleasure  of  human  life;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most 
pare  and  innocent  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  might  have 
beer  abundantly  answered,  though  oiJkr  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing 
had  only  served  to  distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying 
to  OS  any  of  those  refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  gran- 
dear,  with  which  we  are  now  so  much  delighted.  This  additional 
embellishment  and  glory,  which  for  promoting  our  entertainment, 
the  Author  of  nature  hatli  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  stri- 
king testimony,  among  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodnes?. 
This  thought,  which  Mf .  Addison  first  started,  Dr.  Akenside,  in  >iis 
poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily  pursued* 

•  ••• •  Not  content 

With  evtry  food  of  life  to  nouri")!  man, 
"By  kind  Qhisioas  of  the  wondering  senM, 
liMn  mak'ftt  nil  naturt  beantj  to  hb  ej«, 
Or  oafic  tn  his  ear. 
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I  shall  begin  with  conrideriiiff  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub 
limity  or  grandeur,  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  lenrth ; 
bothy  as  tiiis  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  ma»ed 
than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,'  and  as  it  coin- 
cides more  directly  with  our  main  suUect  For  the  greater  di»- 
tiuctneA  I  shall,  firsts  treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  external 
objects  themselves,  which  will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and^ 
afterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  is  called 
the  sublime  in  writing,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following 
«ecture.  I  distinguish  these  two  things  from  one  another,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  objects  themselves  when  uiey  are  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in  discourse  or  writing;  thou^ 
most  critics,  inaccurately  I  think,  blend  them  together;  and  I  con- 
sider grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synonymous,  or  nearly  so. 
If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from  sublimity'a 
expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is.not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them ;  but 
every  one  has  a  conception  of  it  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  ele- 
vation and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary 
state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it 
cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  deli^tful ;  but  it  is 
altogether  of  the  serious  kind;  a  degree  of  awfiilness  and  solem 
nity,  even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its 
height ;  very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature;  such  as  wide  extend- 
ed plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  space  extended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression 
as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object^ 
yet  ft  high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or 
tower  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still 
more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its 
height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not 
from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible 
force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is 
clear  that  amplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or 
other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  ob- 
ject, and  you  presently  ^nder  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  space, 
endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude  of  ex- 
tent, is  the  foundation  of  aU  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this 
opinion,  because  many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  space  at  all.  ouch,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  sound. 
Tlie  burst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shout* 

*  See  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideat  of  the  Sublime  an4 
BMntifiil  s--Dr.  Gerard  on  Taite,  lectioo  li.  >— Elements  of  Cf 'ticbm,  chap.  w. 
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lag  of  multitiidesy  the  MMind  of  rast  ettanrats  of  water,  are  aO 
mcontestablj  grand  objeeti.  ^I  heard  the  voice  of  a  mat  multi- 
^tode,  as  the  sound  of  man j  waters,  and  of  mightj  tnonderingSi 
*^  saying,  Allelnjah.'^  In  general  we  may  observe,  thit  great  power 
ind  strength  exerted,  always  raise  sablime  ideas ;  and  periiaps  the 
most  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter.  Henee 
the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  mountains  f  of  gieat 
•oom^grmtions ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of 
tempests  of  wind;  of  thunder  and  liehtning;  and  of  all  the  uncom- 
fflOQ  violence  of  the  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
mighty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is 
a  beautiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and 
noise  of  a  torrent^  it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions 
ind  other  animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in 
poets.  A  race^horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the 
war-horse,  ^  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,''  that  carries  gran- 
deur in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the 
hi^est  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of  sources  of 
the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  oi 
the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that  can  be  either  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  description. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on 
&e  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness, 
solitude,  and  silence.  What  ire  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate 
die  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce  the  sublime  sensation  ? 
Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but 
the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the 
torrent  Mlins  over  die  rock.  Hence,  too,  night-scenes  are  common- 
ly the  most  suDlime.  The  firmament  when  fiUed  with  stars,  scattered 
in  sQch  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes  the 
imagination  with  a  more  awful  erandeur,  than  when  we  view  it  en- 
lightened by  all  the  splendour  oithe  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great 
beIl,or  thestrikineof  agreatdock,  are  at  any  time  grand;  but  when 
heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  nieht,  they  become  doub- 
ly 80.  Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  for  adding  sublimity  to 
all  our  ideas  of  the  Deify.  ^  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion ;  ho 
**  dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloud.''    So  Milton : 

• How  oft,  amidft 

Thick  cloodf  and  dark,  does  hearen*!  all-niliiis  Slrt 

CbooM  to  retSdei  his  ^lorj  unobicw'd. 

And  with  the  majeitj  of  diurknett  rDund 

ardci his  throne Bookn.90i 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideas  of 
nlence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero 
to  Ae  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep^ 

Dii,  qaibns  imperlum  est  aninianim,  nmbnpqne  sflentts, 
iU  Chaos,  et  Phlegetfion,  loca  nocte  silentia  lal^ 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit  numine  Testro 
Pinidere  res  altA  terrft  et  ctMgine  mersas. 
flbant  obscuri,  sot&  sub  nocte,  per  unibraq|| 
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Perque  domoi  Ditb  TatiOM,  et  fnaniR  regnrn ; 
Qaale  per  hacertam  luoam,  sub  lace  malignA 
Est  iter  in  Sylvia * 

'These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sab 
lime  writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show, by 
the  effdct  of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us,  belong 
to  the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sub- 
lime. Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  how- 
ever, may  be  great ;  for  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affect* 
ing  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affect- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by  objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
conception.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  given  us 
of  the  appearances  .of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sublimity, 
thou^  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indis- 
tinct Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always 
convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscuri^ 
ty.  We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job.  ^^In  thou^ts  from  the  visions  of  the 
^  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
<<  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
^'  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood 
^' still;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
^  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall 
<^  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?''t  (Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is 
plain,  are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 
most  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects;  the  infiinity  of  whose 
nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions,  yet  exalt 

*  Ye  subterranean  godi,  whose  awful  sw»if 
The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  oi»ev : 
O  Chaos,  hear !  and  Fhlegethou  profound ! 
Whose  aoleren  empire  stretches  wide  around ; 
Give  me,  ve  great  trrmendotit  powers  !  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  displaj^ 
From  those  black  realms  of  darknett  to  tlie  di^.  nvT 

Obfcnre  thej  went ;  through  dreary  shades  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  } 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  nighu 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  ugfal;  DmTDU* 

fThe  picture  which  Lucretius  has  drawn  of  the  dommioaof  inpcntftloo  owm 
manliind,  representing  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  its  head  from  the  clouds 
and  dismaying;  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenance,  together  with  the  mag^ 
naniffltty  of  Epicurus  in  raising  himself  up  against  it,  carries  all  the  grandeur  of  a 
soblime,  obscure,  and  awful  image. 

Humana  ante  ocaloe  fcede  cum  Tita  jaceret 

In  terrisj  oppressa  cravi  sub  religione, 

QusB  caput  cojU  regiouibus  osteudebat, 

Uorribili  super  aspectu  mortallbus  instans, 

rrimum  Graiuis  hoaso  mortales  toUere  contra 

JCKtoculos  ausns...*..  U^L 
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them  to  the  highest  In  genenli  all  objects  that  are  greatly  raised 
above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt 
to  strike  us  as  great  Our  viewing  them,  as  through  the  mist  gt 
distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  subli- 
mity. 

As  obscurity  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur ; 
Kkjf  frequentl}'  heightens  it  Few  things  that  are  strictly  r^;ular 
•nd  methodical,  appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side ; 
we  feel  ourselves  confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind'siexerting 
any  great  eflbrt  Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  often 
into  the  beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  in  the  sublime*  A  great 
mass  of  rocks,  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had 
been  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the  most  accurate  synunetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make  towards  produ* 
eing  grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the  powers 
of  nature,)  greatness  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal 
part  No  pile  of  building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless 
it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  in  architecture,  what  fa  called 
greatness  of  manner ;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  from  presenting 
the  object  to  us  in  one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its 
impressipn  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the  mind.  A  Oothic 
cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height, 
its  awful  obscurity,  its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durabilitv. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects, 
which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime;  arising 
from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind;  from  certain  affections, 
and  actions,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chiefly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimi- 
ty or  heroism :  and  they  produce  an  effect  extremely  similar  tp 
what  is{nx)duced  by  the  view  of  grand  objects  in  nature;  fiUine  the 
mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself.  A  noted  in- 
stance of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics,  is  the  celebrated 
Qu'il  Maurut  of  Corneille,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace.  In  the  fa- 
mous combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  thti  old  Horatius 
bemg  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had 
betaken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report ;  but  be- 
ing thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of 
hi^  honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour 
of  his  surviving  son.  He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone 
aginst  three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done? 
^To  have  died,''  he  answers.  In  the  same  manner  Porus,  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  how 
he  wished  to  be  treated  ?  answering,  ^  Like  a  king ;''  and  Cce- 
»r  chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  the 
ttonn,<'Quid  times?  Csesarem  vehis;''  are  {pod  instances  of  this 
lentiniental  sublime.  Where^ver,  in  some  critical  and  high  situation, 
wp  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself} 
superior  to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  by  some  great  priDcipIe 
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to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangers^ 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral 
sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has 
no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour 
and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  de- 
gree of  grandeur  in  the  character;  and  from  the  splendid  conqueror 
or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far  from  approving,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration.! 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate 
objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kinds, 
A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one 
fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these  different  objects  agree,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing  an  emotion  of  the  same  na* 
ture  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concern- 
ing  this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  ukisatisfactory.  Some 
bave  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined  with  simplici- 
ty, is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  of 
whatever  is  sublime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined 
to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violent  strain* 

*Tbe  toblune,  in  natural  and  in  moral  ob)ecu,  is  brought  befort  nt  in  onit 
▼iewy  and  compared  together,  in  the  foUowfaag  iMantifnl  paasafa  of  Akmsidt's 
Plmiirei  of  the  Imagination : 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  nuiga 

Of  planetiysuni,  and  adamantine  spherety 

Wheeling,  unihaken.  thro*  the  void  Immenie ; 

And  ipeak,  O  man  \  does  this  capacious  soeDe, 

With  half  that  kindUng  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rote, 

Refulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Cssar's  ikte, 

▲mid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove. 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aUrad 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  sled. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 

For,  lo!  the  ^rant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free.  Book  L 

t  Sflfais  Italicus  has  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  Hannlwl,  by  fepresartlug  bim 
M  •ufTOWidBd  with  all  his  victories,  in  the  plaee  of  gnards.  One  who  had  formed  a 
design  of  assassinating  him  In  the  midst  of  a  feast,  b  thus  addressed : 

'FalUt  «e,  mensas,  inter  quod  credis  inermem ; 

Tot  beUis  qunslta  viro,  tot  cmdibus,  armat 

Majertas  tttema  dueem.    Si  admoveris  ora 

Cannas  et  Trebiam  ante  ooulos,  Trasymenaque  bosta 

Et  PauU  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbram. 
A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  author;  ^11  se 
*■  cache »  maJs  sa  riipotation  le  d^couvre ;  U  marche  sanv  suite  U  sans  Equipage ; 
**  mais  chacun,  dans  son  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  diar  de  triomphe.  On  compte  en  to 
''voyantf  letennemis  qu*i]  a  valncus,  non  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  suivent.  Tout 
M  seul  qn*il  est,  on  se  figure,  autour  de  lul,  ses  vertns,  et  ses  vietoires,  qui  Taccom* 
<*  pagnent.  Moins  il  est  superbe,  phis  U  devient  vmrable."  Oraison  funebrsT4e 
M.  de  Turenne,  par  M.  Flichier.  Both  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  than 
ftiblime.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  want  of  Justness  in  the  thought :  in  the  eeocjuL 
of  simplicity  in  the  expression 
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B^f  be  appfiea  to  tfiem  all  The  auflior  of  ^%  lUIofophicd  In 
^  qakj  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  b^utifiil,'** 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  tbowhta 
apon  this  subject,  proposes  a  formal  meory  upon  thu  foundation, 
that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  tnat  no  objects  have 
this  character,  but  such  as  produce  impressions  of  pain  and  danger 
It  IS  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  objects  are  highly  sublime ;  and 
that  mndeur  does  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger. 
Bot  thou^  tins  is  very  propei^  illustrated  by  the  author,  {many  of 
whose  sentiments  on  that  nead  I  have  adopted,)  yet  he  seems  to 
ftretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  con- 
astmg  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper 
sensation  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  distmguishable  from  the  sen- 
ntion  of  either  of  these ;  and  on  several  occasbns,  to  be  entirely 
8q)arated  firom  them.  In  many  mnd  objects,  there  is  no  coinci- 
dfaice  with  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide 
extended  pkons,  and  of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  m  the  moral  dis* 
poritions  and  sentiments,  which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and 
in  many  psdnful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  sort 
of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
ire  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed  in  pro- 
tecting, or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing  that  has 
yet  b^n  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime ; 
IS,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strengtli^  and 
force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not  at  least  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea,  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing 
power  as  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  object  However,  I 
do  not  insist  upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory :  it  is 
enough,  to  have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  l^mds  of 
sablime  objects ;  by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation 
for  discusai^,  vrith  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and 
composition. 

«Mr.  Burlaw 
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How  are  taste,  critickmi,  and  ffeniufl, 
oarrently  employed?  What  therefore 
u  here  necenafy  ?  What  m  tnie  criti- 
cuni;  what  object  does  it  propose ;  and 
bow  does  k  pmceed?  Of  the  rules  of 
crhieiam,  what  is  remarked  ?  On  the 
obserration  of  what  beauties  is  criti- 
ckm  founded  ?  How  is  this  illustrated 
from  Arktode's  rules  roncenang  the 
unity  of  aetion  in  dramatic  and  epic 
ampoNtioa?    Of   such  observations, 


what  is  remarkedl  Why  may  a  ma» 
terly  genius  untau^^  eompose  agre^ 
ably  to  the  most  important  rules  of 
criticiBm?  What  illustration  is  given? 
Why  is  this  no  arjBfument  against  the 
useuihiesB  of  criticism  as  an  art  ?  As 
no  observations  or  rules  can  supply  the 
defects  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  wners  it 
is  wanting,  what  are  their  advantages? 
for  what  are  critical  rules  chiefly  de- 
signed? For  what  must  we  look  is 
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nature  ?  What  adrantage  do  we  de- 
rive from  what  has  been  eaid?  How 
have  critics  been  represented?  "Why 
are  not  such  prefaces  calculated  to 
give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
,  genius  of  the  author  1  Upon  what  sup- 
position do  the  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed?  How 
does  it  af)pear  that  <nis  is  not  true  ? 
llow  is  this  illustrated?  Why  will  the 
number  of  incompetent  critics  always 
be  great;  and  what  follows?  What 
more  plausible  objection  majr  be  formed 
against  criticism?  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture, 
Co  whom  must  the  last  appeal  in  every 
work  of  taste  be  made;  and  why? 
With  respect  to  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  observation  illustrated  ?  In 
tmch  cases,  of  the  public,  and  of  true 
criticism,  what  is  said?  The  plays  of 
Shtik:^peare,  as  dramatic  compositions, 
ix>ntain  the  grossest  violations  of  the 
laws  of  criticism;  why  then  are  they 
admired?  With  what,  in  his  writings, 
are  we  displeased ;  but  in  what  does 
lie  surpass  all  other  writers?  What 
<!oes  our  author  next  proceed  to  ex- 
plain ?  How  do  taste  and  genius  differ  ? 

'  How  is  this  difference  illustrated? 
What  does  genius,  therefore,  deserve 
to  he  donsidered ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port? Which  forms  the  critic;  and 
which  the  poet  and  orator?  On  the 
a)mmon  acceptatkm  of  the  word  genius, 
what  is  it  proper  to  observe ;  and  what 

-  is  it  used  to  signify  ?  How  is  tliis  illus- 
trated ?  Whence  is  this  talent  for  ex- 
celling received  ?  Of  the  effert  of  art 
and  study,  what  is  remarked?  How  is 
tlie  remark  illustrated,  that  genius  is 
more  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operation 
than  taste  ?  What  is  said  of  a  universal 
genius ;  and  why  ?  Why  is  this  remark 
here  made  ?  As  a  genms  for  tlie  fine 
urts  supposes  taste,  what  is  clear? 
How  is  tnis  illustrate,  in  reference  to 
A  poet  or  an  orator  ?  \vhat  remark  fol- 
lows, and  when  is  this  the  case?  Of 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Shaksrx^are, 
as  prtxils  of  this  oltservation,  what  is 
■ftio  ?  As  all  human  perfection  is  limit- 
M,  what,  in  all  prohability,  is  a  law  of 
cur  nature?  Having  explained  the 
nature  of  taste,  &c,  what  are  we  next 
fto  consider  ?  How  extensive  is  the  field 
I  hat  is  here  opened  to  ue?  Why  raw! 
wot  all  the-e  be  examined  fully  ?  What 
w  all  that  )ur  author  proposes?  Wiio 


was  the  first  that  attempted  a  regular 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  pleasures 
of  taste;  and  under  what  heads  has 
he  reduced  them  ?  Of  his  specuiatbns 
on  this  subject  what  is  remarked ;  and 
of  what  has  he  the  merit?  Why  havo 
not  very  considerable  advances  been 
made  since  his  time,  in  this  pait  of 
philosophical  criticism  ?  What  is  a  very 
difHcult  task;  and  when  do  we  find 
ouivelves  at  a  loss?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Of  the  efficient  and  final  cause 
of  these  sensations,  what  is  observed ; 
and,  on  entering  on  this  subject,  what 
can  we  not  avoid  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ?  Without  what  might  the  neces- 
sary puirpoees  of  life  have  been  al>un- 
dantly  answered?  Of  this  additional 
embellishment  and  glory,  what  is  ob- 
served? By  whom,  and  in  what  Ian-, 
guage,  has  this  thought  be^  happily 
preserved? 

With  what  does  our  author  bej^in; 
and  why  does  he  jpiopose  to  treat  it  at 
some  length?  What  is  the  order  in 
which  he  proposes  to  treat  it?  What 
two  things  does  our  author  distinguish ; 
and  what  does  he  coDsider  ^monimoua 
terms?  If  Uiere  be  any  distinction 
between  them,  whence  does  it  arise  ? 
What  is  it  not  easy  to  describe  in 
words?  What  effect  does  it  produce? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  emotion  that 
it  produces;  and  from  what  is  this 
very  distinguishable?  In  what  does 
the  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur 
appears  What  examples  are  given  ? 
Though  all  vastness  produces  uie  im- 
pression of  sublimity,  yet,  what  is  to  be 
remarked?  How  as  this  illustrated? 
Whence  arises  the  excessive  grandeur 
of  the  firmament ;  and  of  the  ocean  ? 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  \diat  is 
evident  ?  How  is  this  illustrated ;  and 
hence,  what  follows?  From  this,  what 
have  some  imagined?  Why  is  not  our 
author  of  this  opink)n?  Wnat  are  in 
contestably  grand  objects?  What  il- 
lustration is  given?  In  general,  what 
may  we  observe ;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  When  is  a  stream  of  water  beau* 
tiful;  and  when  sublime?  From  what 
animals  do  we  draw  sublime  compari- 
sons? What  remark  follows?  How  has 
the  engagement  of  two  great  armies 
always  l^n  considered;  and  why? 
Farther  to  illustrate  this  subject,  whal 
is  it  proper  to  remark  ?  **  What  are  the 
scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind 
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in  the  highest  degree^  and  produce  the 
sublime  sraaation?"  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  what  illustration  is  given  ? 
For  what  purpose  is  darkness  very 
rnmmonly  apphed?  What  illustrations 
are  given  m>m  David,  from  Milton, 
and  from  Yirgil?  For  what  are  these 
passages  here  quoted?  From  what  oh- 
Fervation  does  it  appear  that  obscurity 
B  not  unfavourable  to  the  sublime  ? 
Thus,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  supematura]  beings^  what 
do  we  see  ?  From  what  does  their  sub- 
limity arise?  In  what  passage  may  we 
see  this  fully  exemplified  ?  "Why  are 
ideas  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being 
more  sublime  than  any  others?  In 
general,  what  objects  strike  us  as  great ; 
and  what  is  favourable  to  the  impres- 
siooB  of  thdr  sublimity?  How  does  it 
appear  that  disorder  frequently  heigh- 
tens grandeur?  Of  exact  proportion 
of  parts,  what  is  said?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated from  an  irregular  mass  of 
rocks  ?  In  the  attempts  which  human 
art  can  make  towards  producing  the 
Kublime,  what  always  constitutes  a 
principal  part  ?  From  what  does  great- 
ness of  manner,  in  architecture,  seem 
chiefly  to  arise?  By  what  does  a  Gothic 
cathedral  raise  kleas  of  grandeur  in  the 
mind  ?  What  class  of  sublime  objects 
still  remain  to  be  mentioned ;  and  from 
what  do  they  arise?  Under  Vhat 
names  do  they  chiefly  fall ;  and  what 
effict  do  they  produce?  Repeat  the 
instances  given  from  Comeille,  from 
PoruB  and  Alexander,  and  from  Csesar 
and  the  pilot  Where  are  we  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  ?  Repeat 
the  passage  from  Akenside.  What  is 
the  most  natural  source  of  this  sub- 
limity? On  what  occasbns,  when  virtue 
either  has  no  place,  or  is  imperfectly 


di^lajreiL  can  we  not  withhold  our  ad- 
miration  ?  Of  the  emotion  raised  in  the 
variety  of  instances  enumerated,  what 
IS  said?  What  question  next  arises? 
What  have  some  imagined  to  be  the 
fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime; 
but  what  have  we  seen?  What  tlieory 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke ;  what  is  said 
of  it;  and  why?  In  what  grand  ob- 
jects, or  moral  dispositiims  and  senti- 
ments, is  there  no  coincidence  with 
terror;  and  in  what  terrible  oojects. 
also,  is  there  no  sort  of  grandeur? 
What  is  our  author  inclined  to  think  is 
the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  what  reason? 
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THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

Hatikg  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  objects,  the 
way  seems  now  tb  be  cleared,  for  treating:,  with  more  advantage,  ot 
the  desciiptions  of  such  objects :  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublboQein 
writing  Though  1  may  appear  early  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
^i  this  subject ;  yet,  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  de 
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pends  less  than  any  other  on  the  artificial  embellishments  of  riieto"^ 
ricy  it  may  be  examined  with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  sub* 
sMuent  part  of  the  lectures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense 
too  loose  and  vague ;  none  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sublime. 
Erery  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Conmienta* 
rieSy  and  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written :  a  style  remarkably 
pure,  simple,  and  elegant;  but  the  most  remote  from  the  sublime 
of  any  of  the  classical  authors.  Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic, 
Johannes  Gkilielmus  Belarus,  who  wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year.1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  and  has 
composed  a  quarto  volume,  entiued  De  ncUuraliptMiriiudine  Opo^ 
Horns;  the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  show,  that  Caesar's  Com* 
mentaries  contain  the  most  complete  exemplification  of  all  Lonp- 
nus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  I  mention  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  thla 
subject  The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a 
description  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  id 
themselves  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions 
of  them.  But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  venr 
improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put  npon  it;  when  it  is 
applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  distinguisning  excellency  of 
composition ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those 
of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  sort  of  beauty.  In  this  sense, 
Ga^Bar's  Commentaries  may,  indeed,  be  termed  sublime,  and  so  mav 
many  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad* 
But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and  marks  no  one 
species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorrv  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too  often 
used  in  tliis  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longi- 
nus,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  des- 
cribing it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ;  as  something  that  elevates 
the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble 
pride.  But  from  this  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs;  and  substi- 
tutes in  the  place  of  it,  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases 
highly.  Thus,  many  of  the  passages  which  he  ]>roduces  as  instances 
otthe  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant 
relation  to  proper  sublimity;  witness  Sappho's  famous  ode,  on  which 
he  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points  out  five  sources  of 
the  sublime.  The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the  thoughta ; 
the  second  is,  the  pathetic ;  Ae  third,  the  proper  application  of 
figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  ojf  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions ;  the 
fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is  the  plan 
of  one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of 
writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these 
five  heads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  peculiar  relation  to  the  snb- 
«ime ;  boldness  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances 
the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  passion ;  the  other  three,  tropes, 
figures,  and  musical  sirrangement,  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
fobiiiffiei  than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing;  perhaps  less  to  the 
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wMime,  than  to  tny  other  species  whatever ;  because  it  requires 
leas  the  assistance  of  ornament.  From  this  it  appears,  that  clear  and 
flveclae  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected  firom  that  writer. 
1  would  not,  howeyer,  be  understoodi  as  if  I  meant,  by  this  censure, 
to  represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.  I  kiiow  no  critic,  ancient 
§  or  modem,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  bcMiuties  of  fine 
writing,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  ex  ^eHent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But 
as  his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  nve  my  opinion  concerning  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so 
much  for  distinct  instruction  concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent 
g^eral  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime  in 
composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  na- 
tore  of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of 
diat  elevating,  that  awful  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sub^ 
lime ;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come 
under  this  class.  This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful, 
geiy,  or  elegant.  In  the  next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  ia  it* 
9elf,  be  subUme,  but  it  must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  saost 
proper  to  give  us  a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  des* 
cribed  with  strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends, 
{BineipaUy,  upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has 
of  the  object  which  he  exhibits ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply  afiected, 
and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  which  he  would  convey.  If  his  own 
feding  be  laneuid,  he  can  never  inspire  us  with  any  strong  emotion. 
Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly 
show  the  importance  of  all  the  requisites  which  f  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancflsnt  authors,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  I  am 
bdined  to  think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unim- 
proved state  of  socie^,  are  peciuiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emo* 
tions  of  subM mity.  The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new 
and  strange,  their  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are 
often  raised  to  the  utmost  They  think,  and  express  themselves 
boldly,  and  without  restraint  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius 
and  manners  of  men  underp>  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuincyi 
than  to  strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afford  us 
the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  manner  or  representing  it.  What  an  assemblage,  for 
instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  us  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  xviiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is 
described :  *^  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  be  heard  my 
^  ¥oice  oat  of  his  temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him.    Then,. 
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'Hhe  eartli  shobk  and  trembled,  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills 
*^  were  moved ;  becanse  he  was  wroth.    He  bowed  the  heavens,  and 
*'  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  did  ride  up- 
'^  on  a  Cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
*^  wind.     He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
^  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky/'    Here, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  establi£(hed  in  the  last  lecture,  we  see 
with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  darkness 'and 
•  terror  are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.    So,  also,  the  pro« 
phet  Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :  ^^  He  stood,  and  measured 
^'  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.    The  ever- 
**  lasting  mountains  were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow  t 
'^  his  ways  are  everlasting.     The  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  they 
''  trembled.    The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.     The  deep 
'^  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.'' 

The  not^d  instance  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  ^  God  said, 
^^  letthere  be  light;  and  there  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to  the  censure 
which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being  foreign  to  the 
subject  It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it 
arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power, 
producing  its  effect  with  the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  A  thought 
of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  amplified  in  the  tbllowing  passage 
of  Isaiah :  (chap.  xliv.  24,  27,  28.)  <*Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Re- 
«  deemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb :  I  am  the  Lord 
^<  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that 
**  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  the  deep,  be 
"  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my 
^'  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  ail  my  pleasure;  even,  saying  to  Je- 
'^rusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built;  and  to  the  temple,^ thy  foundation 
^  shall  be  laid."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  psalms,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head:  ^^God,"  says  the  psalmist,  ^'stil- 
<'  leth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tu- 
'^  mults  of  the  people."  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  ob- 
jects, as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people, 
between  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  fornr  a  very  na- 
tural association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
ject, at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble  ef^ 
feet  ^ 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  beeri 
greatly  admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur 
to  that  native  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  characterizes  iiis  man- 
nen  His  descriptions  of  hosts  enaaging ;  the  animation,  the  fire, 
and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his  batUes,  present  to  every  reader 
of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ma* 
jesty  of  his  warlike  scenes.  Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  and 
ji^st  commendations  on  that  passage,  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Neptune,  when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement 
is  described  as  shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps,  and  driving 
bis  chariot  along  the  ocean.    Minerva,  arming  herself  for  fight  in 
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the  Yth  book ;  and  Apollo,  in  Uie  xvih,  leading  on  the  Trojani^ 
and  flashing  terror  with  his  JE^gis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are  siu/i 
lar  instances  of  great  suhJimity  added  to  the  description  of  battles 
by  the  appearances  of  tliose  celestial  beings.     In  the  xxth  book, 
where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as  they 
severally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet's  giv 
nius  is  signally  displayed,  and  the  description  rises  into  the  most 
awful  magnificence.     All  nature  is  represented  as  in  comn^otion. 
Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens ;  Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with 
bis  trident;  the  ship'i,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake;  the  earth 
trembles  to  its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  le»t 
the  secrets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
mortals.     The  passage  is«worthy  of  being  inserted. 
The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound  with 
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Xuif/dtAf*,  fu^^r^A,  rd  Tf  jvvi»«-f  die)  «f 
Tifo^  «{«  »'.  i^9<  •C'^*  ^"^^  W'  f viriiFr«y.  — 
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*  Bat  when  the  powers  descending  swell'd  the  fight. 
Then  tumult  rose,  fierce  r»ge.  and  pale  afirig^ht : 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mats,  hoT*ring  o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  ihroudi 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  poors, 
With  Toice  dirine,  from  Illon's  topmost  towers  — 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls,  f 

And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles ; 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
The  forestt  ware,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  her  «'jmmits  tremble  ida*s  woods, 
And  from  theur  sources  boil  her  hundred  floodft 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain, 

And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  the  heaving  main.  ^ 

Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear*d  his  horrid  head, 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day ; 
And  poor  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abborr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods. 
Boch  wars  th*  immoruls  wage ;  such  horrors  rend 
Tha  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend.  porm 
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examples  of  the  sublime.  The  subjects  of  which  that  author  treat!;^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  particularly  &iyourabIe  to  it. 
He  possesses  all  the  plain  and  venerable  manner  of  ttie  ancient  times. 
He  deals  m  no  superfluous  or  gaudy  ornaments ;  but  throws  forth 
his  images  with  a  rapid  conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  timea 
we  are  to  look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion 
of  parts,  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling 
scenery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  ap- 
pear, undoubtedly,  to  more  advantage.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes 
of  nature  and  oi  society,  such  as  Ossrtan  describes ;  amidst  rocks 
and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime ;  and 
naturally  aissociates  itself  with  that  grav6»and  solemn  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  author  of  FingaL  *^As  autumn's  dark  storms 
^  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other  approached  the . 
*^  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and 
**  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle  met  Lochlin 
^  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
^  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
^  high :  blood  bursts,  and  smoke  around.  As  the  troubled  noiae 
^  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  hj^h ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
^  thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of 
^  the  people  spreads  over  the  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
^  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
^  once  on  the  hollow  wind.''  Never  were  images  of  more  awful 
sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle.       • 

I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  deikonstrate  that 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  sublime  writing.  Sim 
plicity  I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profuse  ornament:  and 
conciseness,  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect, 
either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  The  emotion  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble  object,  raises  it  consi 
derably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of  entnusiasm  is  produced, 
extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but  from  which  the  mind  is  ten- 
ding every  moment  to  fall  down  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Now, 
when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into 
this  state ;  if  he^  multiplies  words  unnecessarily ;  u  he  decks  the  sub- 
lime object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering 
ornaments;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks  in  the 
least  below  the  capital  imaee,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key ;  he 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  emas- 
culated, the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  When 
Julius  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him 
in  a  storm,  ^  Quid  times  ?  Caesarem  vehis ;"  we  are  struck  with  the 
daringmagnanimity of  onereljdngwithsuch  confidenceon  his  cause 
and  his  fortune.  These  few  words  convey  every  thing  necessary 
to  give  us  the  impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn 
the  thought  Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs 
farther  from  the  sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  dedamatioiL 
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dc  qao  aal*  tunc  Fofftana ; 
Cob  poit  Tota  Tcoit.    Madias  perruBM  nrootni 
TWBeH  neiira  mdL    CobU  bit  fraUqnt 
Koa  pappit  nottni  labor  Mt    Hane  Caiara 
A  laelaiMbideC  oBot ;  nan  proderit  mdii 
bta  ratii.  •  •  .Qnid  tanta  itraf«  paratnr 
Ignoras?  qoarit  pdafl  colkpM  tunnUta 
Qaid  pnMtoc  fortana  BdhL*—  nuBi.r.eTiL 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and  concise* 
I  conceive  rhyme^  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it.  The  constrained 
degance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the  sounds, 
answering  regularly  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they 
be  quite  consistent  with  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native 
force  of  sublimity  ;  besides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the 
poet  is  often  obiieed  to  introduce  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend 
(artfaer  to  enfeeble  it  Homer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
as  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been  admired,  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sub* 
lime.  Literally  translated,  it  runs  thus :  *^  He  spoke,  and  bending 
'^  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod ;  while  he  shook  the  ceifestii(l 
**  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken/'  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  tpoke :  mid  awlbl  beads  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  aoibrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  sump  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
High  heaven  with  tremblinff  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  aD  djrmptts  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  but  it 
is^in  troth,  weakened.  The  third  line— ^^^  The  stamp  of  fate,  and 
'<  sanction  of  a  God,'^  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no 

■  ■  I    II  mil    n    I  II  ■■— —  — ^— 1— 1^         , 

•  Birt  Cmnr  sCiH  superior  to  distress, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  success, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  loud:— >The  seas  despise, 
And  the  rain  threat'nlng  of  the  noisj  skies ; 
Though  gods  deny  thee  jon  Aosonian  strand, 
TeC  ao,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 
Thy  wnorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  Tessel  bean  } 
Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  tie  fiven, 
Ncrer  to  want  the  care  of  watchful  heareii. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thraU, 
And  always  ready,  comes  before!  calL 
Let  winds  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wagt^ 
And  waste  upon  themselires  their  empty  rage  ; 
A  stronger,' mightier  demon  is  thy  IHend, 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  Catsar's  fate  depend* 
Tbou  stind'st  amas'd  to  view  this  dreadful  scanay   • 
And  wooder'st  what  the  f  ods  and  fortnne  maaa  > 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise, 
And  from  my  dasger  arrogate  new  praise  i 
Aneddst  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  Ihre. 
had  itiU  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  gtra. 
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other  reason  but  to  fill  up  the  fhjme;  for  it  interrupts  the  descnp- 
tion,  and  clog8  the  imag^.  For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  com 
piiance  wi^h  the  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks 
before  he  gives  the  nod ; — **  Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives 
'^  die  nod,  which  is  trifling,  and  without  meaning:  whereas,  in  the 
oririnal,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the  effect  of  his  nod,  and 
makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  description.* 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinite- 
ly more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The 
fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  geniu^s  ] 
led  him  eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it.  Take  only, 
for  an  example,  the  following  noted  description  of  Satan,  after  his 
fall,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  infernal  hosts : 


-He,  abore  the  reit, 


In  ihape  and  gesture  proudly  erainent, 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightnem,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  archangel  ruln*d ;  ai^d  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risoii 
Jjooks  throngh  the  horizontal  misty  aiiy 
Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  mooB, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darken'd  so,  yet  shona 
Above  them  all  th*  archangel. 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  principal  ob- 
ject eminently  great;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  buterect- 
incr  itself  against  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  objecl 
heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  the  sun 
sufienng  an  eclipse ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of 
change  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely 
with  the  sublime  emotion ;  and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and 
versification,  easy,  natural,  and  simple,  but  magnificent. 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  sublime 
writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as 
another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises,  in 
a  great  measune,  from  a  simple  conciseness ;  but,  it  supposes  alsc^ 
someUiing  more ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  ojf  circumstances  in  the 
description,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking 
point  of  view.  For  every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  it  may  be  presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  with 
which  we  surround  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not, 
in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a 
sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer;  and,  indeed, 
the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  description.  If  the  description  be 
too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the  object  appears  in  a 
faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or  no  impression  at  all,  on 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or  improper  circum« 
stances  are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

•  See  Webb  on  t)M  BcallMs  of  Poetry. 
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A  stem  or  tBtapmt,  for  instance^  ul  a  fublimo  oluoct  in  QBturo- 
S«t  to  render  it  sublime  in  description^  it  is  not  eooi^  either  to  giye 
us  mere  general  expreasions  eoaceming  the  yiolenoe  of  the  tempest 
or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar  effects^  in  ovexthrowinjr  trees  and 
hofuaea.  It  must  be  painted  with  such  cireumstances  as  fiu  the  mind 
with  great  and  awful  ideas.  This  is  yerf  happiljr  done  bjr  VirgU,  in 
the  following  passage : 

Ipse  Pftter,  medim  nimborun  hi  noete,  coniMA 
Fnhahii  nolitw  dntrA>  <|w  aiukM  moCb 
Terrs  trtflttt ;  fngirvftn*;  ttnonaliaeonU 
Per  fentct  bamiUi  sInivU  pevor :  lUe  Sagriuid 
Ant  Acho,  aut  Rbodopen,  aut  alta  Cenimia  telo 

■  '  aaoa.!* 


Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of 
■n  ima^natioQ  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur^f  the  object. 
tf  there  be  any  defect,  it  isin  the  words  immediately  following  those 
I  hare  quoted :  *^  Ingeminant  Austria  et  densissimus  imber  f'  where 
the  transition  is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding 
sublime  images,  to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  c{  the  south 
wind ;  and  shows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace, 
without  seeming  to  falL 

The  high  importknce  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giTiiM;, 
coneeming  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is 
meant  to  be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to«  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  renders 
the  least  defiexion  from  it  fatal.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the 
beautiful  only,  his  descriptions  may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and 
yet  be  beautiful  still.  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circumstances,  can 
be  overlooked  by  the  reader^  they  make  only  the  difference  of  more 
or  less :  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsists 
still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  sublime.  There,  one 
trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
chamL  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
sublime  description,  Vhich  admits  of  no  mediocrity,  and  cannot  sub- 
sist in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport  us,  or,  if  un- 
successful in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and  displeased. 
We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer;  the  imagination  is  awaken- 
ed, and  put  upon  the  stretch ;  but  it  requires  to  oe  supported;  and 
i^  in  the  midbt  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
comes  with  a  painful  shock.    When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the 


The  father  of  the  godi  hb  1^017  throodi) 
laiTolT'd  in  tempatti,  and  a  niffht  of  clouds ; 
And  from  the  middle  darkneae  flashing  outy 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fler  j  bolts  ahont. 
Earth  feds  the  motions  of  her  angry  God, 
Her  entrafls  tremble,  and  her  mountains  nod, 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Beep  horrorseixes  erery  imman  breast } 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest : 
While  he,  fnm  bigh,  his  rolling  thunder  throws. 
And  flres  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows ; 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundatwns  rent, 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment. 
Gr 


I 
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•ngdfly  deciibes  l&em  m  tearing  up  the  nuraiitaiiiSy  sod  flirowing 
them  at  one  another :  there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr.  Addbon 
has  obaerredy  no  cireomstances  bat  what  are  properly  sahlime: 

Fioitt  thdr  foundatknis  looi*iifaig  to  and  fro, 
Xb«y  pbwk'd  tlM  seated  hills,  with  sll  their  loud* 
^ocksy  watersy  woodsy  and  bj  the  A^ggj  tops 
Upttftingi  bore  them  in  their  hands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment 'upon  the  wars  of  the  giants,  has 
'  contrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains,  which 
is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous ;  by  this  single  circum- 
ftance,  of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  a  river  which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  runnu»  down  along 
the  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  de- 
scription too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is  censurable;  thoudb  more 
itly  in  this  respect.  It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  JSltna ;  a 
flubject  certainly  yery  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sub 
lime  description : 

*  Horrificis  Jnsta  tonat  iEtaa  mfaiis. 

iDterdamque  aCram  proriimptt  ad  Bthera  nobem^ 
Turbine  Aimantem  pioeo,  et  candente  faTiOa; 
AttoUitqae  globos  flamnmrum,  et  sidera  lambh. 
btCKdam  scopalos,  aTolsaqne  ▼iscem  moDtiB 
Erigtt  emctanS)  Uquefactaqne  saza  sob  auras 
Com  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  ezcstnat  imo.*  Jiff.  in.  671. 

Here,  after  several  ma^ificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  per* 
sonifying  the  mountaiQ  under  this  figure,  ^  eructans  viscera  cum 
gemitu,'' belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan ;  which,  by  likening 
the  mountain  to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  majesty  of  the 
description.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tiell  us,  that  the  poet  here  al- 
ludes to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount  JStna; 
and  that  he  supposes  his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occasioned 
the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the  description  of  a  sublime  ob- 
ject; and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a  burning  mountain,  are  infinite- 
ly more  lofty,  than  the  belchings  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The 
debasing  effect  of  the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  appear  in  a 
stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard  Blackmore's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  had 
chosen  this  for  ttie  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and  there- 
by (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humourously  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Sinking,)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the  cholie* 

Atna,  and  all  the  burninF  mountains^  find 
Their  lundled  stores  with  inbrad  storms  of  wfaid 

*  Thi  port  capacious,  and  secore  ftmn  wind^ 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thnnderinc  JEtna  jofai'd. 
By  turns  a  pitch  j  doud  she  rolls  on  high, 
By  tnms  hot  embers  from  her  entraih  1  j, 
kaA  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  Ikk  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowds  massy  rocks  are  thrown. 
And  shtfer'd  by  the  fijroe,  come  pleoe-meal  dowa 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  bomfaig  snlphor  flow, 

Fed  fttmi  the  fieiy  springs  that  hoik  below.  MrvDW. 

h  this  translation  of  Dryden's,  Uie  debaring  drcnmstaiica  to  whkk  I  ol))ect  la  «m 
«%laal,  III  wUi  propriety,  omitted. 
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'  AstornwittlnwndgriptfyAiidtortarhirptiB; 
LaboorW^,  they  out  their  drosdliilvmnit  looidy 
i«d  wttb  tbtfar  aeted  bovtb  fptwd  tiM  gfooad. 

Sadi  inntimciw  show  how  much  the  sublime  depends  opca  t  just 
lelectioQ  of  circumstanoes;  and  with  how  great  care  every  cireom* 
stmnee  must  be  avoided^  which  by  bordenng  in  the  least  upon  the 
mean  or  eyen  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of  the 
emotion* 

If  it  shall  now  be  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime  ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  where 
ia  nature,  ft  is  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetoii 
eal  assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it  No:  it  stands 
clear,  for  the  most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art  It 
«aust  come  unsought,  if  it  comes  at  all;  and  be  the  natural  ofispring 
of  a  strong  imagination. 

£sc  DtuiB  no^i }  ighaBto  caktciaias  iBo. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a 
very  magnanimous  and  exalted  affection  of  the  human  mJnd  is  dis- 
idayed ;  Aence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit 
It  warm  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only 
proper  sottroes*.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  oompositioQy 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  thisdass,  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it  raises ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that 
elevating,  solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling, 
we  can  pronounce  it  sublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime^  it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone ;  but  wiU,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  furnish  a  long  continuation  of  uninter- 
rupted sublime  ideas.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of 
imagination  should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  and  then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  effulgence 
of  genius  breaks  forth  more  freouently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than 
in  most  authors.  Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sublime. 
But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout.  Some  indeed| 
there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  anc 
a  etnrent  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole  composition^ 
preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sub- 
time;  for  which  reason  they  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  the  name 
of  continued  sublime  writers ;  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  place 
D^nostheoes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
rery  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime 
Persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated 
q>ithets,  and  a  certain  swellinc  kind  of  expression,  by  rising  above 
what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contributes  to,  or  even  forms,  the  sublime. 
Nothing  can  b?  mor^  fals^    In  9}}  tbe  infftftROes  Qf  ^nbliro^  writinj^ 
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firhich  I  fiave^i¥j&ny  nothing  of  this  kind  appears.  ^'Ood  said,  let 
^  there  be  light  5  and  there  was  light  ^'  This  is  striking  and  sublime. 
But  put  it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  iityle :  <^  The 
<<  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single 
^^  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist  ;^'  and,  as  Boileau  has  well 
observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought  is  fallen.  In 
general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  thought,  not  In 
ue  words ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will  for  the  most 
part,  dotbe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  sublime, 
indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is  equally 
.an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime, 
b  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to 
hold  without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  sim- 
plest in  their  style ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a 
piore  than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endea- 
vouring to  magnify  his  subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immedi- 
ately suspect,  that,  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  is  studjring  to  support  him- 
self by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  la- 
boured apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or 
description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime;  calling  on  their 
readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  gene- 
ral, unmeaning  exclamations,  concerning  the  greatness,  terribleneas, 
or  majesty  of  the  object,  which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to 
describe  the  batUe  of  Blenheim. 

Bat  0  my  muie!  what  nomben  wilt  thoa  find 
To  tinf  the  fnriout  trnopi  In  batik  jom'd  ? 
Methinkii,  I  hear  the  drum'i  tumultuous  tound. 
The  victur's  thoutt,  and  dying  groant,  confound ;  be. 

Introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spur 
up  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  begin  to 
flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want 
of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison^s  Campaign,  which  in 
several  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit ;  and  in  particular,  the  no- 
ted comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  sublime  image.  1 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two :  the  frigid,  and 
ths  bombast  The  frigid  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  senti- 
m»nt«  which  is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it;  or  by 
our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description  of  it  This  betrays  entire 
absence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this  there  are  abun- 
dance of  examples,  and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour, 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works ;  the  in- 
stances taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these, 
I  had  occasion  already  to  give,  in  relation  to  mount  ^tna,  and  it 
were  needless  to  produce  any  more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing 
an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  of  its  rank,  and  endeavouringto  raise 
rt  IntQ  the  sublime;  or,  in  attemptiflg  to  exalt  a  sublime  object  be 
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rand  all  nataral  and  reasonable  bounds.  Ii^to  this  error,  which  ia 
but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  sometmies  fall,  by  unluckily 
losing  a^fat  of  the  true  {kwI  of  the  aublime.  This  is  also  called 
foitisaiy  or  rant  ShakniKMrei  a  great  but  faicorrect  gemus,  is  not 
onexcepCionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  tragediesi  aboond 
with  it 

Thus  fiu*  of  the  Subfime^  of  wUch  I  hate  treated  fullyp  because  it 
is  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  dear  and 
preciae  ideas  on  this  he4d  are,  as  fiur  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with 
m  critica]  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which  I 
chboae  to  make  at  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  aD,  and  hope 
it  will  be  afterwards  remembered. ,  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instan- 
cea  of  fruits,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  hate 
done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can, 
from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby, 
to  daparage  their  character  'U  the  eeneral.  I  shall  have  other  oc- 
caacms  of  doing  equal  justice  to  then*  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflec- 
tion  on  any  human  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect 
The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of  faults 
from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
fiom  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method 
wittch  I  follow,  win  contnbute  more  to  make  the  best  authors  be  read 
w^  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their  beauties  from 
their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  mutate  and  admire  only  what  is  wortiiy 
of  imitation  and  admiration. 
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Haviko  treated  of  grandeur  or  sob- 
^zmity  in  external  o^ect&  for  what 
does  the  way  aeem  now  to  oe  cleared? 
Why  may  the  sublime  in  writing^  be 
examined  here  with  as  much  propriety 
as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  leo- 
tnrea?  What  evidence  have  we  tiiat 
the  sabtime  has  often  been  employed 
ji  a  loose  and  va^e  sense  7  why  is 
this  mentioaed  ?  "What  is  the  tnie  sense 
of  suUime  writing?  What  indefinite, 
and  thereibre  very  improper  sense,  has 
sftcn  been  applied  to  it?  If  this  were 
ootrect,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quenee?  By  whom  is  the  subhme  in 
uuB  nnproper  sense  often  uned  ?  How 
does  he  Sfst  out ;  but  from  this  view,  in 


what  manner  does  he  frequemlyde- 
part?  How  k  this  Illustrated?  What 
are  the  five  sources  of  the  sublime  point* 
edout  by  him?  Of  this  plan,  what  Is 
remarked;  and  why?  From  this  what 
appears  ?  What  remarks  are  made  of 
lionginus,  as  a  critic  and  a  writer? 
Why  was  it  necessary  lor  our  author 
to  give  his  opinion  of  his  work;  and 
why  should  it  be  consulted?  Where 
must  the  foundatnn  of  the  sublime  in 
composition  be  laid?  When  is  the  de- 
scription not  entitled  to  come  xmder  this 
class  ?  What  objects  does  this  exclude  ? 
How  must  the  dbject  be  set  belbre  us^ 
and  described?  On  what doesthis princi- 
pally depends?   If  his  own  feelings  be 
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tangmd,  what  wiD  be  the  cooaequence  ? 
Where  do  W6  generally  find  the  most 
•diking  iDstances  ot  the  sublime?  To 
what  are  the  early  ages  o('  the  world 
peciiiiarlv  (kvourable ;  why ;  and  how 
IB  this  illufltrated?  To  what  is  the 
•hange  undergone  in  the  progress  of 
Aocie^  more  favourable  ?  In  wmit  wri- 
tings do  we  find  the  mghest  instances 
•f  the  sublime?  Of  the  descriptiooB  of 
the  deit^,  in  them,  what  is  obeerved? 
What  iflustrations  are  given  from  the 
18th  Psalm,  and  fiom  me  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk?  What  instance  is  given  by 
LonginuB,  and  what  is  said  of  it?  m 
what  language  is  the  same  thou/riit 
caagxdfiDently  an^lified  by  Isaicm? 
"Wmit  passage  in  the  Pvalms  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  \mder  this  head ;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  To  what  does  Ho- 
mer owe  much  of  his  grandeur?  What, 
to  every  reader  of  thelliad,  presents  fre- 
fijuent  inBt«.nr4wi  of  sublime  writing? 
What  often  heightens  the  majesty  of 
his  warlike  scenes?  Hence,  on  what 
passage  has  Longinus  bestowed  high 
and  just  eommenoations?  "What  is  said 
«f  tlie  passage^  in  tfaedOtli  book,  where 
all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engage* 
meat  ?  Kepeat  it  in  Ossian,  what  are 
particularly  favourable  to  the  sublime  ? 
What  does  he  possess?  In  what  does  he 
not  deal ;  how  does  he  throw  forth  his 
images;  and  what  is  the  efiTect?  For 
what  do  we  look  among  poets  of  more 
polished  times;  and  wny?  Where 
dwells  the  sublime,  and  with  what 
does  it  materially  associate  itself?  Re- 
peat the  passage.  What  is  said  of  it? 
Why  have  these  instances  been  pro- 
duced? To  what  are  they  respectively 
exposed?  Why  is  a  defect,  either  in 
•onciseness  or  simplicity,  hurtful,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  sublime?  Re- 
peat Lucan's  amplification  of  Csesar's 
address  to  the  pilot  Why  is  rhyme  un- 
favourable to  the  sublime ;  anid  what, 
in  it,  weakens  the  native  force  of  sub- 
limity ?  What  tends  farther  to  enfeeble 
ft?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  Ho- 
mer's description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter? 
01  Pope's  translation,  what  is  remark- 
ed? 

Of  our  blank  verse,  what  is  ob- 
•erved?  By  what  author  is  the  fullest 
proof  of  this  given  ?  Repeat  the  ilhis- 
tratwn.  What  is  said  of  it?  What  is 
■Mntkmed  as  another  necessary  requl- 


sTtetothesablime?  From  what  does  i( 
arise;  what  does  it  B\g)pose;  and  why? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  the 
great  art  of  the  writer,  and  the  d^- 
culty  of  sublime  description,  lies  here  ? 
In  order  to  render  a  storm  or  a  tempest 
sublime  in  description,  what  is  requi- 
site? Repeat  the  passage  in  which  this 
is  hapfniy  effected  bv  VinriL  Of  this 
description,  what  is  said  ?  What,  when 
description  is  meaotto  be  sublime,  seems 
not  to  have  been  sufficieatlv  attended 
to?  When  may  a  writer's  descriptionp 
have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be 
beautiful;  and  why?  Why  is  the  case 
quite  di£lerent  with  the  sublime?  Of 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
the  sublime,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  said  of  Milton's  deserip* 
tion  of  the  battle  of  the  angels  ?  Repeat 
it  How  has  Claudkis  rendered  this 
idea  burlesque  and  ridiculous?  What 
description  in  Viiq^  is  also  cenauraUel 
Repeat  it  What  is  said  of  this  descrip- 
tion? How  will  the  debasing  effect  of 
the  idea  here  presented,  appear  in  a 
still  stronger  light?  What  do  such  in- 
stances show?  Where  are  the  proper 
sources  of  the  sublime  to  be  locmd? 
How  can  we  not  expect  to  produce  it? 
Of  what  does  it,  lor  the  most  parL 
stand  clear;  how  must  it  come:  ana 
of  what  must  it  be  the  natural  <^- 
spring?  Whence  may  we  draw  the 
sublime?  In  judging  of  any  striking 
beauty  in  composition,  to  what  must 
we  attend;  and  when  only  can  wepn»> 
nounce  it  sublime  ?  Why  cannot  iba 
emotion  of  the  sublime  be  protracted? 
What  is  the  utmost  that  we  can  ex- 
pect? In  whom  does  this  effulgence 
Irequently  break  forth  with  great  lus- 
tre ?  Of  the  writings  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Demosthenes  and  Pla- 
to, what  is  observed  ?  What  is  remark- 
ea  of  what  is  called  a  sublime  st^le : 
and  what  are  pereons  apt  to  imagmeY 
How  does  it  appear  that  nothing  can 
be  more  &]se  than  this  opinkm  is?  Ot 
this  illustration,  what  has  Boileau  ob- 
served? In  general,  in  all  good  wri- 
tings, where  does  the  sublime  lie;  and 
wluit  follows?  What  expressions  does 
the  sublime  reject ;  and  of  being  sub- 
lime, in  what  does  the  great  secret  lie? 
What  will  be  found  to  hold  without 
exception;  and  what  follows?  On 
what  mubl  we  pass  the  same  unfa 
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voaniUe  judinnaol?  Into,  what  emv 
cftlb  IdsdlnB  Mr.  AddiBonikDen? 
Reputt  the  pesBage.  For  what  pur- 
poAareintroQuctMPBofthiflkTndiMed; 
and  what  are  they  like?  By  this  ob- 
wrvatJQD.  what  is  not  meant ;  and 
why  ?  what  two  fauhs  are  the  oppo- 
■te  to  the  Boblfane?  In  what  does  the 
frigid  eonnsit ;  what  does  it  betray,  and 
wnt  exampna  are  given?  In  what 
does  the  bambest  lie?  How  may 
writers  of  ffenins  sometimeB  fall  into 
this  error  ?  What  examples  are  given  ? 
Why  has  omr  author  treated  thus  ild- 
h-ef  the  sublime?  What  observatkn 
yoes  he  here,  once  for  all,  make  ?  Of 
what  has  he,  thereby,  no  intentkm? 
.Why  does  ha  not  eollect  hk  instances 
aTfiuiltsfiom  bad  writen?  To  what 
does  he  think  the  method  which  he  fol* 
knvB  will  coutribute? 
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As  flablimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  ^    ^, 

and  forms  one  of  tibe  highest  excellences  of  eloquence  and  of  po- 
etry, it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  nei^- 
oessary  to  (fiscuss  so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasores  that  arise 
finom  taste,  as  some  or  them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject 
On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  several  observations,  both  as  the  snl^ 
lect  is  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to  improre  taste,  and  to  disoover  the 
uwndation  of  several  of  the  graces  ot  description  and  of  poetiy.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  faigfaesl 
]rfea8ure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is  very 
distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ; 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  nund  so  nmdi^  bat 
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1)rodaoe8  an  agreeable  serenity*  Sablimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  vie* 
enty  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  t^eauty 
admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  miK^  greater 
variety  of  objects  than  snblimity ;  to  a  rariety  indeed  so  great,  that 
f  the  feeling^  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  considerably,  not 
i  in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word 
in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  yi^e  signification  than  beauty* 
It  b  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or 
the  ear ;  to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  dis- 
positions of  the  mind ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  sci* 
ence.  We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautiful 
poem ;  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  amonff  so  great  a  variety  ot 
objects,  to  find  out  some  one  qudity  in  which  they  all  agree,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  aQ  raise, 
must  be  a  very  di£Scult,  if  not,  ^ore  probably,  a  vain  attempt  Ob- 
jects denominated  beautifiil,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  se- 
veral different  principles  in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion 
which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature;  and  therefore, 
has  the  common  name  of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by 
different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  as  • 
signing  the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  allobjects.  In  parti 
ciuar,  uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  funda 
mental  quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this 
accounta  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply 
this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour, 
for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall  soon  find  thrt  it  has  no  place.  And 
even  in  e^^rnal  figured  objecta  it  does  not  hold,  that  tneir  beauty 
is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity;  seeing 
jDoany  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at 
aU,  and  othera,  which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Lajring 
«ystems  of  thu  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  give 
an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  m  which  beau- 
ty most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  ou^as  far  as  I  can,  the 
separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  afibids,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  mi- 
fonnity,  nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned  as  the 
foundation  of  lieauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  the 
atructure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive  certain  modifi 
cations  of  oie  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than  others.  And  we 
'  see  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sensation  varies  in  different 
persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  colours.  It  is  probaUe^ 
that  association  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some  cases,  on  the  plea- 
sure  which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance,  may  ap- 
pear more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rum 
proepecta  and  scenes ;  white,  with  innocence;  blue,  with  the  sereni- 
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cy  of  the  Af.  Independent  of  assoektionft  of  this  kind,  tB  that 
we  can  farther  obseire  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for 
beauty  are,  generally,  delicate,  rathe^than  glaijng.  Such  are  those 
paintings  with  which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works, 
and  which  art  strives  in  vain  to  imitate ;  as  the  feathers  of  severa] 
kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves  of  flow^^,  and  the  fine  variation  of  oo* 
lours  exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  risine  and  settin^of  the  son.  These 
present  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring;  and 
have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical  descnption 
in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of 
beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  Renilarity  first  occurs  to 
be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  reguhr  figure,  is  meant,  one 
which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule, 
and  not  left  arbitraiy,  or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts. 
Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  trfan^e,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by 
Okeit  regularity*,  as  beautiful  figures.  We  must  not,  however,  eon* 
dude,  that  all  figures  please  in  proportion  to  their  regulannr;  or  that 
r^ularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chiefs  foundation  of  beauty  in  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  mudi 
more  powerful  principle  of  beauty;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  mat 
deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are  designed  merely  to 
please  the  eye.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  ap» 
pears  beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  sugges- 
ting the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a 
mater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  with^ 
ttiose  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  ride. 
It  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  eracefiil  artist, 
hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  Works,  pursued  variety  wiu  an  apparoit 
ne^ect  of  regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  nude  after 
a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  exact  proper* 
tion  of  parts;  and  by  being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye:  for  this 
good  reason,  that,  being  works  oiuse,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the 
better  suited  to  tbe  ends  for  which  they  were  desired,  But  plants, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  are  full  of  variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  ca« 
nal  is  an  insipid  figure,  in  coonparison  of  the  meanders  g[  rivers. 
Cones  and  p3rramicb  are  beautiful ;  but  trees  growing  in  their  natural 
wilderness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiftal  than  when  trimmed  into  py 
ramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must  be  regular  is 
their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  fpr 
den  whidi  is  desimed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly  dis 
eusting,  if  it  had  as  much  uniformity  and  order  In  its  parts  as  p 
dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Ho^^piith,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figme^ 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those 
bounded  by  strairiit  lines  and  angles.  Heiutehes  upon  two  lines, 
on  which,  aceoidmg  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends; 
and  he  has  Qlustraied  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising 
number  of  instances.  The  one  is  tiie  ^vaving  line,  or  a  eunre  bend* 
ing  baiskwards  and  fi)rwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  tiie  letter  3 
H 
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he  (Allft  the  liae  of  beauty ;  and  shows  how  often  it  is  found 
in  shells,  flowersi  and  such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature  $  as  is 
ooamon  also  in  the  fibres  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors^  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration.  The  other  line,  which  he  ealls  the  Une 
of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  euiiing  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  of  the  mstances  be 

ives  of  it  Twisted  pillars^  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  it  In 
the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears  to  be  so 
material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err  much  when 
fce  defines  me  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art  of  varving 
welL  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters,  denves, 
aeccnrding  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bending 
and  variation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure 
Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  ^caeteris 
paribus^''  pre£uTed  to  those  in  rest  It  b,  however,  only  gentle  mo* 
tion  that  belongs  to  the  beautiful;  for  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very 
forcible^  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The 
motion  of  a  bird  Riding  through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the 
swiftness  with  which  lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  magnifi- 
cent and  astonishing.  And  here,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
sensations  of  sublime  and  beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
very  distant  boundaries;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances^  oi 
appreaching  towards  each  other.  Thus,  a  smooth  running  stream 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  objects  in  nature :  as  it  swells  gradudily 
into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 
A  ]roung  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient  oak^  is  a 
venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morning  is 
beautiful;  the  univenal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  wiU  be  fi>und,  I  think,  ta 
hold  very  generally,  that  nM>tion  in  a  strai^t  line  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  in  an  undulating  waving  direction;  and  motion  upwards  is,  con>- 
monly  too^  more  agreeable  than  m|^n  downwards.  The  easy  cur- 
ling motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object 
singnlai^Iy  agreeable :  and  here  Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs 
upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.  That  artist  observes,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  all  the  common  and  necessary  motions  for  the  business  of 
life^  are  performed  by  men  in  strai^t  or  plain  lines :  but  that  all 
the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in  waving  lines: 
an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all  who  study 
the  grace  of  gesture  and  action* 

sW  e^onr,  fini^,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of 
beauty ;  yet  in  many  oeautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby 
render  the  beaul^  both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flow* 
efs,  trees,  animalB,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  cokmr,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure,  Mid  sometimes  also 
with  the  motion  of  the  object.  Although  each  of  these  produce  a 
seiJiiirat^  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  similar  nature^ 
as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general  perception  of  beauty^ 

"we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause:  for  beauty  is  all 
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ways  eon^ved  oy  a%  as  jsomathing  residiqg  in  tibe  object  wfaioli 
raises  tha  pleasant  sensation ;  a  sort  (H  glory  which  dwells  upon,  and 
invests  It  Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  obr 
iecrts  that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural 
Wdscape,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects ;  fields  in 
verdure,  scattered  trees  and  flowers^  running  water,  and  animals 
grazing*  U  to  these  he  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art^ 
which  suit  such  a  scene:  as  a  bridge  with  arches  over  a  river,  smoke 
risiiig  firam  cottages  in  the  midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a 
fine  building  seen  by  the  risii^  sun ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  tihat  gay,  cheer&l,  and  placid  sensation  which  character- 
ises beauty*  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste  formed  for  catching  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  such  seines  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
all  who  attempt  poetical  description* 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  an v 
thi^  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  ari- 
sing from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  connexion ;  and  the  beautv  of 
figure,  arisine  from  the  lines  which  form  the  different  features  of  the 
face.  But  we  chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a 
mystmous  eizpression,  which  it  conveya^of  the  qualitiesof  the  mind; 
of  good  sense,  or  good  humour ;  of  q;)rightline3s,  candour,  benevo- 
lence, sensibility,  or  other  amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  certain  conformation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea 
with  certain  moral  qualities;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or 
by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion^and  to  read  the  mind  in  the 
countenance,  beloiq^  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is  indeed  easy  to 
resolve.  !%«  feet  is  cer^n^  and  acknowledged,  that  what  gives  the 
humam  countenaBoe  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is  what  is  called 
its  expression;  oranimage,  which  itisconceived  to  show  of  internal 
moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  c^iain  qualities  of  the 
mind  which,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  orby  words,  or 
by  actions,  always  raise  in  vs  ^feelim;  similar  to  that  of  beauty. 
Tliere  are  two  great  classes  of  BM>rBl  qualities;  one  is  of  the  high  and 
tiie  great  virtues,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts,  and  turn  upon 
dangers  and  sufiierings ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  plea- 
sures, and  contempt  of  death.  Theses  as  I  have  observed  in  a  for- 
mer leoture,  excite  in  the  speotator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.  The  other  dass  is^endrally  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  softer  and  genUer  kind ;  as  compassion,  mildness, 
fiiendship,  and  generosity.  These  raise  in  the  b^older  a  sensation 
of  pleasure,  so  much  akm  to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external 
olgects,  thi^  thoa{^  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  c&Aed  under  tiie  same  head* 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  'an  • 
aes  firom  design  or  art;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  .perception  ol 
means  beingada»ted  toan  end;  orthepartsof  any  thing f)eingweU 
fitted  to  answer  the  design  of  the  whole.  When,  in  consi  dering  the 
sbruetmre  of  a  tree  or  a  plaiit,  we  observe  ho  w  all  the  parts,  the  roots, 
the  stemt  ^  bark,  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  me  growth  an  J 
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nutriment  of  the  whole;  much  more  when  wb  smrejr  iJl  the  part* 
and  members  of^a  living  animal ,  or  when  we  examine  any  of  Oim 
curious  works  of  art;  such  as  a  clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine* 
ttke  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  founded  on  this 
sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the  perception  of 
beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  or  any  of  the  causes  for- 
merly mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  ease 
of  it,  if  finely  eneraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes  me  aa 
beautiful  in  the  former  sense;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish,  figures 
finely  raised  and  tumecL  But  when  I  examine  the  spring  and  the 
wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery,  my  pleasure 
then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable  art,  with  which 
so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to  unite  for  <me 
purpose. 

rhis  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  desien,  has  an  extensive  influ* 
ence  over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which 
we  discover  in  the  proportion  of  dodrs,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and 
all  the  orders  of  architecture.  Letthe  omamentsof  abuildmgbeever 
so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves,  vet,  if  they  interfere  with  tms  sense 
of  fitness  and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like 
disagreeable  objects.  Twisted  columns,  for  instance,  are  undoubted- 
ly ornamental ;  but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  al* 
ways  displease  when  they  are  made  use  ef  to  support  any  part  of  a 
building  that  is  massy^  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 

Erop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever,  Without  being  led, 
y  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and 
of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this 
design  and  end.  When  their  propriety  is  cleariy  discerned,  thoswork 
seems  always  to  have  some  beauty;  but  when  tiiere  is  a  total  want  of 
propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appearinff  deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness 
and  design,therefQre,  is  so  powerfol,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among 
our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in  a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of 
beauty :  an  observation  which  I  the^ra^er  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  It  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any  w<N*k  of  ge-* 
nius,  we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  afitness,  or  adjust- 
ment  of  means  to  the  end  whidi  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  in 
view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his  figures  ever  so  ele* 
gant,  yet,  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  proper  parts  of  that 
whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  aU  their  beauty,  nay, 
from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  deformilies.  Such  power  has 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total  transfimnation 
of  an  object  whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have  been  beautifuL 
After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now 
only  remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  4>plied  to  writing  or  dis* 
course ;  a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  unde« 
termined.  For  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  either  in  style  or  sen* 
timent,  from  whatever  principle  that  pleasure  flows;  and  a  beautiful 
poem  or  oration  meafis,  in  common  languai^e,  no  other  than  a  ^pood 
one,  or  one  well  composed.    In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  word  isal* 
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together  if^efinitei  and  ppints  at  no  particular  species  or  kmd  of  beaiH 
ty.  Thare  is^  howeyer,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in 
which  beauty  ofwriting  characterizes  a  particular  manner;  when  itis 
osed  to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style 
or  sentiment  for  which  some  authors  hare  been  peculiarly  distin-^ 
giiished.  Id  thissensOf  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remarkably  sub^ 
lime,  nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling;  W' 
such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  gentle,  placid  kind, 
rimihr  to  what  is  raised  Ify  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  in ' 
nature;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very 
inach,  but  diffuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleasin|; 
serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character ;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it 
Fenelon,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given 
as  another  example*  V ir^l  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on  oc^ 
casions  into  thdsublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
orators,  Citero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and. strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty* 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms ;  as  next  to  sublimityi 
it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures-  of  taste;  and  as  the 
consideration  of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty, 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  oaly  by  appearing  under  the  lorms  of  sablime  or 
beantifiil^  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other 
principles  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
by  every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of 
this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable 
emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevaHs  so  gene- 
rally among  mankind.  Object^  and  ideas  which  have  been  long 
fiuniliar,  make  too  fkint  an  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange  objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its 
dormant  state  by  giving  it  a  quick  and  pleasing  impube.  Hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  fiction  and 
'  romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and 
pungent  nature,  than  that  produced  by  beauty;  but  much  sho^r 
ui  its  continuance.  For  if  the  object  have  in  itself  no  charms  to 
hold  our  attention,  the  diiniilg  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty  sooo 
wears  off. 

Besides  novelty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasmo  to  taste* 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms,  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  imagination ;  which  fonn,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For 
VI  imitation  ^ords  some  pleasure ;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beauti* 
ful  or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  which  such  objects  themselves  exhibited ;  but  even  objects 
which  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  terri* 
kle  or  deformed,  please  as  in  a  secondary  orrepreseatod  view. 
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The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belone  also  to  taste :  there 
is  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  sublimity, 
but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical 
sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the 
more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour,  and 
ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety  of  pleasures  of  taste,  quite  distinct 
from  any  that  we  have  yet  considerod. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  &rther  the  sulgect  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste*  I  have  opened  some  of  the  general  prind* 
pies ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject 
If  the  question  be  put,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasure  of  taste  which 
I  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred  which  we  receive 
from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine  Mrriting?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any 
one,  but  to  them  all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse 
possess,  that  they  encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides, 
and  have  power  to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of 
objects  only,  but  almost  the  whole  ot  those  which  eive  pleasure  to 
taste  and  imagination ;  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity, 
from  beaufy  in  its  diffinrent  forms,  frpm  design,  and  art,  from  monJ 
sentiment,  from  novelty,  firom  harmony,  from  wit,  humour,  andridi* 
cule.  To  whichsoever  of  these  the  pe^iar  bent  of  a  person^s  taste 
lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  re- 
ceive the  Ratification  of  it 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  sup- 
plying taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures, 
tiiey  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imita- 
tion and  description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art  Of  all  the 
means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images 
of  real  objects,  and  awakenine,  by  representation,  similar  emotions 
to  those  which  are  raised  by  tiie  original,  none  is  so  full  and  exten- 
sive as  that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing.  Throudi  the 
assistance  of  this  happy  invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  m  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before 
tiie  mind,  in  colours  very  strong  and  lively.  Henoe  it  is  usual  among 
critical  writers,  to  apeak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative 
or  mimetic  arts;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculpture, 
and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justiy  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced,  by  Aristotie  in  his  poetics;  and, 
since  his  time,  has  acquired  a  genend  currency  among  modem  au- 
thors. But  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision 
as  possible  into  critical  language,  I  mu;}t  observe,  that  this  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neithei:  discourse  in  general,  nor  po- 
etry in  particular,  can  be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must 
listinguish  betwixt  imitation  and  description,  which  are  ideas  that 
should  not  be  confounded.  Imitation  is  performed  by  means  of 
somewhat  that  has  a  natural  likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  thing' 
imitated,  and  of  consequence  is  understood  by  all:  such  are  statueit 
and  pictures.  Description,  agidn,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  the 
conception  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted 
symbob,  understood  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  ot 
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them ;  soch  are  words  and  writing.  Words  kams  no  nallnral  m 
iembhoice  to  the  ideas  or  objects  iraieh  they  are  employed  to  sis 
nify ;  but  a  statiie  or  a  picture  bas  a  natmul  likeness  to  the  originfl 
And  therefore  imitation  and^description  differ  considerably  in  theii 
nature  from  each  other. 

As  far^  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
oetuaUy  speaking ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
nM>uths,  represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  supposed 
to  hold  ;  so  iar  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative }  ^• 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narrative 
or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who^ 
tor  instance,  would  call  VirgiPs  description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  firsf 
Aneid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm?  If  we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  y 
battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock  fight,  or  representa 
tion  of  a  battle  on  the  stage,  but  would  never  apprehend,  that  it 
meant  one  of  Homer^s  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I  admit,  at  the 
same  time^  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their  principa' 
effect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  thinss  which  we 
do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  U 
forgotten,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  thejr 
import  different  means  of  effecting  the  same, end;  and  of  course 
make  different  impressions  on  the  mind«* 

Whettier  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  gene 
ral,  as  imitative  or  descriptive ;  it  is  evident  that  their  whole  pow 
er,  in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  the 
sienificancy  of  words.    As  their  excellency  flows  altpgether  from 
this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  further  inquiries^ 


■  Thoogh  m  the  execution  of  particular  paiti,  poetry  if  certahily  descHptive  rather 
dian  imitative,  jet  there  is  a  qualified  sense  in  which  poetry,  in  the  geoeral,  maj  be 
termed  an  imitative  art.  The  subject  of  the  poet  (m  Dr.  Gerard  has  shown  in  the  ap* 
pendix  to  his  Eisay  on  Taste)  is  intended  to  be  an  uottation,  not  of  things  reaUj  exist* 
Bf ,  but  of  the  course  of  nature :  that  is,  a  feigned  representation  of  such  events,  or 
such  scenes,  as  though  they  never  liad  a  being,  yet  might  liave  existed ;  and  wbie^^ 
therefore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  resemblance  to  nature.  It  was  probably  hi 
his  sense,  that  AristoUe  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art  How  far  either  the  imitation 
ar  the  description  which  poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitative  powers  of  paint 
sg  and  music,  is  well  shown  by  IVIr.  Harris,  in  bis  treatise  on  music,  painting,  and 
poetrf  •  The  cliief  advantage  which  poetry,  or  discourse  in  general,  enjoys,  is,  that 
whereas,  by  the  nature  of  hk  art,  tiie  painter  is  confined  to  the  representation  of  a  sin- 
gle moment,  writing  and  discoarse  can  trace  a  transaction  through  its  wlnrfe  pro* 
gress.  That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  painter  pitches  upon  lor  the*subject  of  liia 
picture,  he  may  be  said  to  exhibit  with  more  adfimtage  than  the  poet  or  orator ;  inae* 
■uich  as  he  sets  before  as,  in  one  view,  all  the  minute  concurring  drcnmstances  of 
the  event  which  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  thne,  as  they  appear  in  nature  y 
while  discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  succession,  and  by  means  of  a  detail 
whioh  is  m  danger  of  beooming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  not  tedious,  is  in 
danger  of  being  obscure.  Bot  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has  chosen,  the 
painter  being  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  Various  stages  of  the  same  action 
or  event ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  farther  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit  objects 
as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  characters  and  sen- 
timente,  wMch  are  the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description.  The  power 
ef  representing  these  with  ftill  advantage,  gives  a  high  superiority  to  discourse  and 
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begiD  at  ibis  fenntuii-bead  I  flhaB,  therefore,  b  the  iwzt  Iectiim» 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  language :  of  the  prignii  the  pro- 
fnrefl&  and  construction  of  which,  I  purpose  to  treat  at  some  length* 
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Why  was  it  necesBary  to  treat  of 
sublimity  at  some  lei^th?  Why  will 
it  not  be  necessary  to  &ciiaa^  so  parti- 
tnilarhr,  all  the  other  pleasures  that 
arise  utxm  taste?  Why  are  several  ob- 
eervatimis  made  on  beauty  ?  Beauty, 
next  to  sublimity^  affording  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  miagination,  wnat  is 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it 
raises?  To  how  ^preat  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects does  it  extend ;  and  hence  what 
followB?  To  what  is  it  applied;  and  of 
what  do  we  currently  talk?  Hence, 
what  may  we  easfly  perceive?  By 
what  means  do  objects,  denonmiated 
beautiful,  please?  Yrhv  has  the 
a^i^reeable  emotion  wbich  they  all 
raise,  the  common  name  of  beauty 

given  to  it?  For  assigning  what,  have 
ypotheses  been  framed?  What  has 
been  insisted  on,  as  the  fundamental 
qxmlity  of  beauty?  When  does  tiiis 
principle  apply ;  and  when  does  it  not  ? 
Why  does  not  this  principle  hold  in  ex- 
ternal fi^^ured  objects?  Lajring  sys- 
tems of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside^  what 
is  proposed  ?  Wnat  ailbrds  the  simplest 
Instance  of  beauty  ?  Here,  what  can- 
not be  assigned  as  the  fbndamental 
quality  of  beauty?  To  what  only  can 
we  refer  it;  and  what  do  we  accord- 
ingly see?  What,  is  it  probable,  in 
some  cases^  has  some  influence;  and 
what  exam])le8  are  given?  Indepen- 
dent of  associations  of  this  kind,  what  is 
all  that  can  be  farther  observed  con- 
cerning cokmrs?  What  instances  are 
mentioned?  Of  these,  what  is  said? 
From  colour,  to  what  do  we  proceed : 
and  of  its  beauty,  what  is  observed? 
In  it,  wha*  ^rst  occurs  to  be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beauty;  and  by  it  what  is 
meant?  What  examples  are  given? 
What  must  we  not,  however,  conclude  ? 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  a  more  pow- 
erful principle  of  beauty ;  and  where  is  it 
Audied  ?  Why  is  our  author  inclined  to 
liiiiik  regularity  appears  beautiful;  and 


with  what  have  these  always  a  great 
connexion?  Of  the  course  pursued  by 
nature,  what  is  clear?  Of  cabmets, 
doors,  and  windows,  what  is  observed; 
and  why  do  they  please  ?  Of  a  straifffat 
canal,  <h  cones  and  pyramids^  and  of 
the  apartments  of  a  house,  what  is 
said  ?  What  has  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  obs^ed?  Upon 
what  two  lines  does  he  pitch;  and 
what  does  he  call  them?  Inwhatistbe 
line  of  beauty  finmd ;  and  in  what,  tb« 
line  of  grace  ?  How  does  he  define  the 
art  oT  drawing  pleaang  forms;  and 
whv?  What  rarnidhies  another  source 
of  beaoCy;  and  what  is  said  of  it?* 
What  motk»4>nly  bekmgs  to  the  beau- 
tiful; and  why?  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted? Here,  wnat  is  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve? How  is  this  observation  illu^- 
trated  from  a  young  tree,  and  an  an- 
cient oak;  and  from  the  morning  and 
evening?  In  the  beauty  of  motmn, 
what  ingeneral,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  ?  What  may  be  instanced  as  an 
object  singularly  agreeable?  Of  the 
common  and  necessary  motbns  for  ti>e 
business  of  life,  and  orthe  graceful  and 
ornamental  movements,  what  does  Mr. 
Hogarth  very  ingeniously  observe?  Of 
'die  union  of  colour,  fi^re,  and  motion, 
in  many  beautiful  objects,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  sensation  produced  by  each  of 
these,  what  is  said;  and  why?  In 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  most  complete 
assemblage  <m  beautiful  objects  present- 
ed? How  may  this  be  rendered  the 
highest  source  of  that  gay,  cheeriul, 
and  placid  sensatkxn,  that  characterizes 
beauty?  What  is  a  necessary  requisite 
for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description? 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  human  counte- 
nanoe,  what  is  remariced:  and  what 
does  it  include?  But  on  what  does  its 
chief  beauty  depend?  What  belones 
not  to  us  now  to  inquire ;  and  what  m 
certain? 
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To  what  ob«mrtion  does  tliiir' iMd? 


How  are  then  <nuditietdiTided;  what 
m  the  finrt,  on  what  do  thejr  turo,  and 
what  emotkxD  do  thef  ezche?  Ofwhat 
▼irtoea  k  theottier  ctami  Of  the  aMi- 
miaii  which  these  nun,  what  ib  bb- 
KTved?  From  what  don  a  species  of 
beantjr,  diecinct  frarn  any  wnich  has 
heeo  mentioned,  ariae  ?  In  theexamina- 
tnoB  ofwhat.  m  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  wholly  fbunaed  on  this  sense  c^ 
beatxty;  and  nom  what  is  it  altogether 
different?  How  is  this  illuArated  in  the 
examination  of  a  watch?  Qf  what  k 
thk  sense  of  beauty;  in  fitnen  and  de- 
den,  the  fbondation  ?  Of  the  ornaments 
sf  a  boikiinj?.  what  k  observed ;  and 
Jiow  k  thk  illiutrated  ?  In  the  ezami- 
aatkn  of  an7  work,  to  what  are  we  na- 
mniUy  led?  MThen  does  the  work 
seem  to  hav^  some  beauty :  and  when 
does  it  a|»ear  deformed  f  nliat  obeer- 
nrtion  foUows:  and  why  k  it  made? 
Hotw  k  it  fully  ilhistrated  in  an  epk 
poem,  a  histonr,  an  oration,  or  any 
work  of^eoiuB  f  What  species  ofbeau- 
ty  remains  to  be  noticed?  Fitmi  what 
fkxss  it  appear  that  thk  term  k  used  in 
a  sane  altogether  loose  and  undeter- 
fldned?  Of  Uie  word  in  this  sense,  what 
isobserred  ?  When  does  beauty  of  wri- 
tiag  characterise  a  particular  manner? 
Mn  thk  sense,  what  does  it  denote? 
What  wriierBof  thk  ckss  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  what  k  mid  ai  them  ?  Why 
has  beaioty  been  traced  through  a  Ta- 
nety  of  forms?  Objects  deririn^  their 
power  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  imagi- 
natioD,  from  other  principles  besimi 
bearat^  and  soblimity,  what  k  the  first 
that  m  mentioned;  what k  said  of  it; 
and  hefice  what  pesoon  ariaea?  Of 
objects  and  ideas  that  are  familiar,  and 
n»  those  that  are  new  and  strange,  what 
is. observed;  and  henee  what  arises? 
Why  k  the  emotion  raised  by  novelty, 
Uioiv^  of  a  more  ively  and  panf^ent 
nature,  yet  much  shorter  in  its  continu- 
anee,  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
beauty?  M^at  k  another  source  ol 
pteasore  to  taste;  and  to  what  does  it 
iriverke?  From  what  does  itaroear 
that  these  fbrm  a  very  extensive  class? 
Of  the  infhienee  of  melody  and  harmo- 
ny, as  sources  of  pleasure  to  tastCL  what 
is  observed;  and  hence  what  follows? 
Of  wu,  humour,  and  ridicule,  as  sources 
of  {Measure  to  teste,  what  is  observed  ? 
To  what  class  k  the  pleasure  which 
I 


we  receive  from  poetry,  eloguenee,* 


finewriUng,  to  be  referred  ?  What 
gular  advantage  do  writing  and  di»- 
ooune  possess  7  Rum  what  do  ek>> 
qaeoee  and  noetry  derive  tKe  hiirh 
power  of  supplying  the  taste  ana  ilie 
imdginatioQ  wnh  so  wide  a  field  ol 
I^eiMireB;  and  what  follows?  From 
the  assistance  of  thk  happy  inventkn, 
what  advantages  are  aerived,  and 
hence  how  do  critical  writers  usually 
neak  of  dkeourse?  With  wliat  do 
tney  compare  it?  Where,  and  by  whom 
was  thk  Btjrle  first  introdiu:^ ;  and 
what  has  it  since  acquired  ?  In  critical 
buoffuaffe,  what  k  of  consequence; 
and  wnat  follows  ?  Between  what 
ideas  nmst  we  distiwaiah?  How  k 
imitation  performed?  What  is  descrip- 
tkn?  From  what  does  it  appear  thtU 
imitation  and  description  diner -consi- 
derably in  their  nature  from  each 
other?  How  far  may  the  poet's  art  be 
called  imitative,  and  in  what  compost 
tkns  k  thk  the  case  ?  In  what  can  ic 
not,  with  propriety,  be  so  called ;  and 
how  is  thk  illustrated  ?  In  what  is  it 
admitted  that  imitation  and  descrip- 
tkm  agree;  yet  what  should  not  be 
forgotten?  from  what  k  the  power 
of  poetry  and  discourse  evidently  de* 
rived  ?  U|^  what,  in  the  next  lectuit;, 
shall  we  enter ;  and  why  ? 


ANAJLYSia 

L  Beauty. 

A.  llie  nature  of  beauty. 

B.  Hypotheses  of  beauty. 
c.  Thebe^ty  of  colours. 
p.  The  beauty  of  figures. 

CL  Mr.  Hogarth's  Analyns  of 
Beauty. 
X.  Motkm  a  source  of  beauty. 
F.  The  union  of  ooJour,  figure^  ani 

motkm. 
e.  The  beauty  of  the  human  ooui> 

touuice. 
H.  MiNral  qualities. 
I.  The  beauty  of  design. 
J.  Beauty  in  writing. 

2.  Novelty. 

3.  Imitation. 

4.  Melody  and  harmony. 
ft.  Wit,  humour,  and  ndieule. 
6.  WritiujK  and  discourse. 

A.  Imitation  and  descriptnn. 
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LECTIJRi:  TI. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

H AViKa  fiiushed  my  observadons  on  the  pleasures  of  taste^  Trhich 
were  meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  princii>al  subject  of  these  lec* 
turesy  I  now  bq^  to  treat  of  language ;  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
discussion ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  befonffin^  to  polite  litera- 
ture, which  more  merit  such  a  discussion.  I  shaU  first  give  a  histo* 
ry  of  the  rise  and  prwress  of  lan^age  in  several  particulars,  fix>m 
its  early  to  its  more  advanced  nenods ;  wluch  shall  be  followed  by 
a  simibr  Ustory  of  the  rise  ana  progress  of  writing.  I  shaU  next 
give  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language,  on  the  prinmples 
of  universal  grammar ;  and  shaU,  lastly,  apply  Uiese  obserratiOQS 
more  particularly  to  the  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  ceiw 
tain  articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas. 
By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice 
or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  ol 
the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  palate.  How  fiir  there  is  any  natural  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  and  the  sounds  emitted,  will  appear  firom  what '  I 
'  am  afterwards  to  offer.  But  as  the  nattmtl  connexion  can,  upon 
any  system,  i^ect  only  a  small  part  of  the  iabric  of  language,  the 
connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owin^  to  the  agreement  of  men  among 
themselves;  the  de^r  proof  of  wfaichis,  that  different  nations  have 
different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  whi'^ 
they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

Tliis  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behold 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  Langui^  is  become  a  vehicle 
oy  wluch  tne  most  delicate  and  r^ned  emotions  of  one  mind  can 
be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfiised  into  another.    Not 

*  See  Dr.  Adam  Smith'^  DSflwrtation  on  the  Formeiion  of  Langoagei :— TreaAiae  of 
the  Origin  and  Progreaa  of  Langium  in  3  voia. :— Harria^s  Hennei^  or  a  PhiloaophicaJ 
Kaqoiry  concerning  Language  and  UniTerBal  Grammar : — Eani  ior  POrigine  dea  Coi> 
■aiMancea  Hnmaine&  par  I'Abbe  Condillac :— Prindpea  de  Grammatre^jwr  Maraais: 
^Grammaire  Generale  et  Ralaonnee :— Trait  de  la  Formation  Mecfaanioue  dea  Lain 
piea,  par  le  Prudent  de  Broflaes  z^Disconra  ear  I'ln^alite  panni  lea  Hommeai  par 
Konneau ;  Grammaire  Generale,  par  Beanaee :— Princq>e0  de  la  Traduction,  par  B«^ 
tenx :— Warborton'a  Divine  Legation  of  Moae&  toL  iii :— Sancti  Minerra,  com  notla 
~   '     lii :— Lea  Vraia  Principea  de  la  Langiie  Swncoiafl^  par  PAbbe  Ginrd. 
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mlj  ire  names  gpven  to  iJlobjecti  attMmd  ti%  by  ^riueh  ■»— nf  aa 
ttsy  amd  qieedj  ratecoimA  ia  carried  on  for  providing  the  nnroMi 
riesof  lifcybot  all  tbe  rdatioaa  and  diffEurmeea  among  theae  objeeta 
aie  mimrtdy  mai^Bdy  the  inviaible  aendmenla  of  the  mind  aie  de> 
aeribedf  the  moat  abatract  notiona  and  oonceptiona  are  tendered  in* 
tcDigible;  and  all  theideaa  wfaieh  adenoe  can  diacover,  or  imagine 
tion  create,  are  known  by  their  proper  namea.  Nay,  language haa 
baea  carried  ao  far  aa  to  be  made  an  inatmment  of  the  moat  refined 
hizury.  Not  restii^  in  mere  per^icuity,  we  reqiuie  ornament  alao; 
not  aatiafied  with  baring  the  eonceptiona  of  othera  made  known  to 
03,  we  make  a  farther  demand,  to  hare  them  ao  decked  and  adorned 
aa  to  entertain  our  fancy;  and  thia  demand,  it  ia  found  veryposaihle 
to  gratify.  In  thia  state,  we  now  find  langilage.  Inthiaatate,ithaa 
been  found  amonr  many  nationa  for  aome  mouaand  years*  The 
object  is  become  uimiliar ;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament, 
as^  ether  ^reat  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold^  we 
behold  it  without  wonder. 
Bat  carry  your  thougbta  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among 
en.  Refiect  upon  the  feeUe  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have 
aria«,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  oMtaclea  which  it  must  hare 
eneoontered  m  ita  pro^reas ;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest 

a8loniahment,<mviewmg  the  height  which  it  haa  now  attained.  We 
adnure  aereiel  of  the  inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on 
some  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to 
advance  knowledge,  and  to  render  life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of 
them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason.  But  certainlv  no  invention  ia 
entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language ;  which 
too  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if  in* 
deedit  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

lliiuk  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  began  to 
be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race  ;  no  society 
among  them  except  families ;  and  the  family  society,  too,  very  im- 
perfect, as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have 
aepeffated  them  frequently  from  one  another.  In  this  situation,  when 
so  much  dirided,  and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one 
set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their 
ideas?  Supposing  that  a  few,  whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  to- 
gether^ agreed  by  aome  means  upon  certain  signs,  yet  hr  what  ao* 
Uiority  could  these  be  pn^wgated  among  other  tribes  or  families,  so 
as  to  spread  and  grow  up  into  a  language?  One  would  think,  that  in 
arder  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itself,  men  must  have 
been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers ;  society 
most  have  been  already  far  advanced;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech,  prev>> 
oos  to  the  formation  of  aociety.  For  by  what  bond  could  any  mul* 
titnde  of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecU'< 
tion  of  any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of 
speech,  they  could  communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  one 
another?  So  that,  either  how  society  could  form  itself,  previously 
to  langittg^,  er  how  words  c<nrt4  TW  mU^  ft  ll^RgQage,  previoudy  to 
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iociety  formecly  seem  to  be  points  attended  with  equal  difficulty 
And  when  we  consider  farther,  that  curious  analogy  which  prevaUs 
in  the  eonstruction  of  almost  all  languagies,  and  that  deep  and  subtle 
logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  difficulties  increaae  so  much  upon 
us,  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referring 
tl.e  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  langua^  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  canuot,  how» 
ever,  suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  tc 
man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  Crod  taught  our  first 
parents  only  such  language  as  suited  their  present  occasions ;  leavin|; 
them,  as  he  did  in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  thei^ 
future  necessities  should  require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments 
of  speech  must  have  been  poor  and  naiTow;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced 
to  the  state  in  which  we,  now  find  it  The  histoiy  which  I  am  to 
give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  several  things,  both  curious  in 
themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  invented  or 
known,  it  is  dear,  that  men  could  have  no  other  method  of  commu 
nicating  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion,  accom- 
panied with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  farther  expressive 
of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  HI 
men,  and  which  are  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  gD> 
ing  into  some  place  where  he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  ex* 
posed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  dan- 
ger, could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing  so  than  by  uttering  those 
cries,  and  makinr  those  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  of  fear:  jusl 
as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  un- 
derstood by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate 
island,  ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  exclamations, 
therefore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  in 
a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  we^e,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  ele- 
ments or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communication  became  necessary,  and 
names  b^an  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  sup- 
pose men  to  have  proceeded  in  this^ssignation  of  names,  or  inven- 
tion  of  words?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  they  named  by  the  sound  of  the 
name  which  they  gave  to  it  As  a  painter  who  would  represent  grass, 
must  employ  green  colour;  so  m  the  beginnings  of  language,  one 
giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  boisterous,  would  of  course  enw 
ploy  a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he 
meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought 
to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in 
a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  is  to  sup- 
pose an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  sonoe 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  ai>- 
other;  and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  language,  thtku  a  de- 
sire to  paint  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  numoet 
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■Me  or  less  eoai{dete,  teeording'is  the  Tocal  orfgtMB  hid  it  in  their 
po#«r  to  affect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  ntunedi  in  which  soundi  ^oise^'or 
motion  were  ooncemedy  the  imitation  by  words  was  ab  jndantly 
obyioits.  Nothing  was  more  natural^  than  to  imitate,  hy  the  sound 
of  the  Toiecy  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external 
ol^t  made;  and  to  fonn  its  name  accordingly.  Thus^  in  all  lan- 
guages, we  find  a  multitude  of  words  that  are  evidently  constructed 
opoa  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the 
sound  which  it  emits.  When  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whutle^  and 
aosCher  to  roar;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to  Ms»/  a  fly  to  bux^  and 
£dling  timber  to  crash;  when  a  stream  is  said  tojmo^  and  hail  to 
roHlef  the  analogy  .between  the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plain- 
iy  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where 
nrither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  more  iii  tlie  terms 
appropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail.  Many 
learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  thotigh  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but 
that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  all  languages,  there  may  be 
traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the  object  signified. 
With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectua]  ideas,  they  remark,  that  in 
every  languid,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  be  analo- 
goos;  and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to  sight, 
Ihey  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing  qualities  have  certain 
ndieal  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great 
tariety  of  languages.  Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hollowness, 
smoothness,  gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be'painted  by 
the  sound  of  certain  letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relation  to 
ihoae  different  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscui^ 
resemblance  which  the  ongans  of  speech  are  capable  of  assuming  to 
such  external  qualities.  By  this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagine 
an  languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed,  and  the  roots  of  £eir 
ea|Mtaf  words  formed.* 


Mmm* 


*  Tbe  author  wbo  hM  canM  hit  tpeculationa  oa  this  sabjeet  the  Ihrtheit,  ii  Um 
Pkvridefit  Dm  Brosiet,  in  hit  <<Tra]to  de  la  Formation  MAchaniqoe  dat  LangoM." 
Some  of  tha  radical  lattert  or  ijrilabtef  which  ha  mppotM  to  ctarrj  this  expretttra 
powai  in  BMnt  known  langoagat  ara,  St,  lo  tlgidfy  ftabiH^  or  rait ;  Fl,  to  de- 
ante  §neaey ;  Cl»  a  gentle  detoent ;  R,  what  reli^  to  rapid  motion ;  G,  to  oarity 
er  heUowneee,  kc  A  century  before  Mi  time,  Dr.  WaHie,  in  hie  Gramnnur  of  the 
S^gfieh  tiangaage,  had  taken  notice  of  theie  tigniSeant  roots,  and  represented  it 
ee  a  pecoliar  eserilencf  of  ear  longne,  that  beyond  all  othen,  it  expressed  the 
aatnra  of  tiie  ebfeets  wMch  it  named,  bV  cmplognng  sounds  sharper,  softer,  week- 
cr,  etronger,  more  obeeare,  or  more  stndalous,  according  as  the  idea  which  Is  to 
he  wmgguUnd  feqnbes.  He  fhm  various  ezaaqples.  Tnnsy  words,  formed  upon 
Sty  aiwnys  denote  Srmuest  and  strength,  analogous  to  Uie  Latin  jfe  ;  as  stand,  stay 
itaffy  seop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stauion,  stately,  Iw.  Words  beginning 
nidi  te,  jnilnmte  tIoI^  foree  eiml  enei^,  analogoos  to  the  Greek  w^fhntfiuy  as, 
Hrlvey  streiM^th,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretdi,  strip,  lu^  Thr, 
MplSeii  forcmle  motion  t  as  throw,  throb,  thrust,  throoch,  threaten,  thraldom 
Wr,  obliquity  or  dkitortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest,  wreath,  wresue,  wring,  wrong,  wrai^ 
glsywinth,  wradCy  Im;    Sw,  silent   agitation,  or  lateral  motion ;  as,  sway,  swfaif 
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As  far  as  this  system  is  founded  io  trutb^  language  appears  to  be 
not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoie  and 
Platonic  philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  <<  Utrv«n 
nominarerumsintnaturayan  impositione?^»4|4ia'fi;"  by  which  they 
meant,  whether  words  were  merely  conventional  symbols ;  of  the 
rise  of  which  oo  account  could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the 
first  inventors  of  language?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in 
nature  that  led  tp  the  assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular 
objects  ^  and  those  of  the  r latonic  school  favoured  the  li^r  opin- 
ion.* 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  wordsand 
objects,  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  pri- 
mitive state.  Though  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  I 
have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  search 
for  it  throughout  Uie  whole  construction  of  any  modern  language. 
As  the  multitude  (^  terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense 
field,  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irre* 
gular  methods  of  derivation  and  composition,  come  to  deviate  wide- 
\y  from  the  primitive  character  of  their  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy 
orresemhlance  in  sound  to  the  things  signified*  In  this  state  we 
now  find  language.  Words,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the 
general^  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations;  as  arbi<- 
trary,  or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression. 
As  it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would, 
in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque  \  much  more  barren  in* 
deed,  and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now;  but  as  far  as 
it  went,  more  expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.    This, 

•werve,  sweep,  iwim.  SI,  a  gentle  fall  or  leas  observable  motion ;  as,  slide,  slip, 
slj,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sKng.  Sp,  dissipation  or  expansion;  as  spread,  sprout, 
sprinkle,  spUt,  spiU,  spring.  Tenninations  in  ash,  indicate  souMthing  aetinr  ainilily 
and  sharply ;  as,  cmh,  gash^  rash,  flash,  lash,  slash.  TeminaAioas  in  uu,  some- 
thing acting  more  obtusdy  and  diillj  }  as,  crush,  brush,  hush,  gush,  blush.  The  kara- 
ed  author  produces  a  great  many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  seem  to 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had  some  fasfluenoe  on  the  lbr» 
malion  of  «N>ids*  At  tbe  same  Ikne,  in  all  specwlatiens  of  this  kind,  there  is  so  mncli 
room  ibr  Ikney  to  operate,  that  diey  ou^t  to  be  adopted  wHh  nudi  caution  in  forming 
any  goMral  thepiy. 

*  Vid.  PlaL  in  OraQpla.    **  Komina  verbaqne  non  poeila  fortaitD,  sed  qnadam  Vi  et 
*<  ratione  naturss  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidius  in  Gnamnatlcis  OmmieBtariis  docet ;  rem 
<*sane  in  philceophiss  d^aertationibas  eelcbrem.     In  earn  rem  multa  argOBenta 
**^  dicit,  cor  Tideri  possint,  verba  esse  nntnralia,  magis  ifcam  aititraria.      Fas,  iu- 
*  qwt,  CUBS  didmas,  mom  qnodam  oris  conveniente,  cum  ipsbs  Terbi  demonstrap 
''tione  mimar,  et  labiaa  sensim  prinMres  emovemus,  ac  spiritnm  atqne  animam 
^  parm  varsnm,  at   ad  aos  quibas  coosermacinamurintendimus.     At  contra  cam 
^dicinas  Jfot^  aaqna  profuso  inleniioqae  flatn  Tocis,  neque  prujactis  labiis  pfo« 
'^  nondamas ;  sed  et  spirilam  et  labias  quasi  intra  nosmet  ipsos  ooarcemas.    lioc 
"  sit  idem  et  in  co  qnad  didmus  iti,  et  ego,  et  mt/^t,  et  HUn,    Nam  aieuti  com  adaui- 
*<  m«s  et  abnuiams,  nwtaa  qoodam  itto  vd  capitis,  vd  oculomm,  a  natara  rei  qiiaM 
*^  dgniflcat,  bob  abhoivet,  ha  in  his  vocibas  qnesi  gislui  qnidam  oris  et  spteitna 
''nalnralisest.    Eadam  tatio  est  in  Gneds  qvoqoe  vadlms  qnam  «sse  in  aoatrir 
" 'animadveffiimns*" 

A.  Gjnxiva»  Nod.  Attiea^  Ub.s.  cafi.  4 
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fhax^  may  be  tanmed  is  erne  chuicAer  of  tht  inl  atata,  ok  bagin* 
niiiga  of  langoq^e,  among  every  asvi^  tribe. 

A  aeeond  chenHCler  (tf  kngiuge^  in  ilB  earij  atate,  ia  drawn  fr^ 
the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronouneed,  or  attered,  by 

men.  Interjeeti<m8y  I  ahowed,  or  passionate  uelamatfona,  ware  the 
first  elementa  of  speech.  Men  laooorad  to  oomnumioate  their  feel* 
inga  to  one  another,  by  thoae  eajnemive  eriea  and  geatuiea  which 
namre  tao^  them.  After  wortUyornameaofobjectay  began  to  be 
invented,  Siia  mode  <tf  spealdng,  by  natural  aigna,  coidd  not  be  all  at 
once  disused.  For  language,  in  ita  infancy,  muat  have  been  ex- 
tranely  barren ;  and  there  certainly  waa  a  period  among  all  rude 
nations,  when  conversation  waa  carried  on  by  a  very  few  worda,  in- 
termixed wifli  many  ezdamations  and  earnest  ^ds  tiuva.  The  small 
ftock  of  words  wluch  mmk  aa  yel  posscMsed,  rendeied  these  helps 
abaolutely  neceaaary  for  exjrfaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude, 
uncultivated  men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  fiew  words, 
vAAeh  they  knew,  would  naturaUy  labour  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood, oy  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying  their 
tones  vvifli  the  most  significant  gesticulationa  they. could  make.  At 
this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
I  oasess  imperfidctly,  tfaev  have  recourse  to  all  ti^se  sopplaaaental 
methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves  mote  intelligible.  The  plan, 
too,  according  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally 
conatmcted,  upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  aa  &r  as  waa  possible,  to 
the  tiling  signified,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  their  worda 
with  more  emphasis  and  ibrce,  as  long  aa  language  was  a  sort  of 
pjnfjng  by  means  of  sound.  For  all  thoae  reasons  this  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  principle,  that  the  prommciatioa  of  th^  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and 
greater  inflections  of  v<rfce,  than  what  we  now  use;  there  was  more 
action  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing  tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we 
most  observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceas- 
ed, by  language  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and 
copious,  the  ancient  manner  ot  speech  still  subsisted  among  many 
nations ;  and  what  had  arisen  fran  necessity,  continued  to  be  used 
for  omament  Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the 
genios  of  nationa,  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  a  mode  of  con  ver 
tatfon  which  gratified  the  imagination  ao  much;  for  an  imagination 
which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  ofaction, 
and  a  variety  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon  this  principle.  Dr. 
Warborton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find 
among  the  Old'Testament  prophets^  ss  when  Jeremiah  breaks  the 
potter's  vessel,  in  sight  ot  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the 
Eirohrates;  puts  on  bonds  and  jrokea;  and  carr^  out  hia  household 
staff;  an  wfarai,  he  {magines,might  be  significant  modes  of  expres- 
sion, very  nstmwl  in  those  agea,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  eae- 
^Ibdn  tfaenmelves so  much  by  aetiona  and  gestures.  Inlike  manner, 
among  the  northern  American  tribea,  ^rtain  motions  and  actiona 
waemnd  tobemudmaed  aa  explanatory  of  theu*  meaning,  on  aU 
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their  freat  oeeaBions  of  interoonne  with  eflieh  othttr ;  and  by  th^ 
belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  which  tkejif  gave  and  received^  they 
were  accustomed  t»  declare  their  meaning,  as  much  as  by  their  dis* 
courses. 
With  regard  to  inflectioDS  of  Toioe,  these  are  so  natural,  that  to 
[  some  nations,  it  has  lippeared  easier  to  express  diffenent  ideas,  by  va* 
.^ng  the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to 
contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  dhU 
nese  in  particular.  The  number  of  words  in  their  language  is  said 
not  to  be  great;  but  in  speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  on 
no  less  thanl  five  different  tones,  by  which  they  make  the  saihe  word 
signify  five  different  things.  This  must  give  a  creat  appearance  of 
music  or  sinf^ng  to  their  speech.  For  those  inflections  of  voice 
which,  in  the  inrancy  of  language,  were  no  more  than  harsh  or  dis- 
sonant cries,  must,  as  language  ^^ually  polishes,  pass  into,  monp 
smooth  and  musical  sounds;  and  hence  is  formed,  what  we  call  the 
prosody  of  a  language. 

It  isremarkaUe,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation 
was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree^  Without  having  attended  to 
thiS)  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the 
classics,  which  relate  to  .the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainments of  the  ancients,  y  It  appears  from  many  circumstances^ 
that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  much 
farther  than  ours;  or  that  they  spoke  with  more  and  stronger  inflec^ 
tions  of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was 
much  more  Axed  than  in  any  of  tlie  modem  languages,  and  render- 
ed much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  proaouncinff  them.  Besides 
quantities,  or  the  differoice  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  most  of  th^r  syllables,  the  acute,  grave^  and  circumflex ;  the 
use  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know, 
determined  the  speaker's  voice  to  ripe  or  falL  Our  modem  pronun- 
ciation must  have  appeared  to- them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The 
declamation  of  their 'orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors 
upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature  of  recitative  in  music ; 
was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  supported  with  instru^ 
ments;  as  several  learned  man  have  fully  proved.  And  if  fhis  was 
the  case,  as  they  have  shown^among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is 
well  known,  were  still  a  more  music^  people  liian  the  Romans,  and 
earried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  farther  in 
every  public  exhibition*  Aristotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures;  for  strong  tones, 
and  siiimated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Ac* 
lion  is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in 
every  public  speaker*  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  play* 
en  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Roscius  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Ge;^ 
ture  was  of  such  consequence  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  ia 
reason  for  believing,  that  on  some  occasions,  the  qpeaking  and  the 
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a^ng  part  were  dlrided,  which>  according  to  oar  ideatf ,  would  form 
a  strange  exhibition;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  toaeii 
while  another  performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  gestures* 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  t^contest  between  him  and  Ros* 
eiiis,  whether  he  could  expr^s  a  sentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of 
phrases,  or  Rosciup  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  significant  get* 
.  tures.  At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly ;  for,  tMider 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment  of 
the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  waseairied  on  entirely  by  mtite 
gesticulation.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as 
at  tragedies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
obliged  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  tiie 
pantomime  art  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhi* 
bitions^  both  tone  and  gesture  were  doubtless  carried  much  farther 
than  in  common  discourse;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind,  must, 
in  every  country,  bear  some  proportion  to  Uie  manner  that  is  used  in 
conversation,  and  such  public  entertainments  as  I  have  now  men^ 
tioned  could  never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation^^ose  tones  and 
gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  languid  as  ours.   ' 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Reman  empire, 
these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones, 
and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  firs!  introduced,  and  custom  and 
frncy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Ofeek  and  Roman  lao* 
guages.  As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  charac^ 
ter  of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout 
Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of 
language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declamation  and  theatrical  action* 
Both  conversation  and  puUic  speaking  became  more  simple  and 
plain^  such  as  we  now  find  it;  without  tiiat  enthusiastic  mixture  of 
tones  and  gestures,  which  distinguished  the  ancient  nations.  At  the 
restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so  much  altera^, 
and  the  manners  of  tile  people  had  become  so  different,  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  eonoeming 
their  declamations  and  puUie  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  m 
speaking  in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  suf- 
ficient enei^,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any  more 
vehement  manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  moiie  viiried  tones,  and  more 
animated  motions,  carrjr  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings. 
Accordingly^  in  different  modem  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech 
partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sensi^ 
bility  of  the  people.  A  Frencnman  both  varies  his  accents,  and 
resticulates,  while  he  speaks,  much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An 
Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either.  Musical  pronunciation  and 
expressive  gesture,  are  to  tiiis  day  the  distinctioA  of  Italy.  < 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third 
place,  to  consider  the  style  of  language  m  its  most  early  state,  and 
Its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first 
uttered  theii*  words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and 
expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly  expresied  ideas  bv  cries 
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and  gwtureg ;  m  the  laaguagt  which  ihty  usedi  could  be  no  other 
than  fill!  of  figuren  and  metapbora^  not  correct  indeed,  but  forcible 
and  pictuieaque* 

We  are  apt,  upon  a  auperficial  view,  to  imagine,  that  those  modes 
of  eiqireflaion  which  are  called  figurea  of  speech,  are  among  the 
chief  refineinents  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  language  had 
advanced  to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  pol- 
ished state ;  and  that,  then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhe^ 
tericians.  The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Mankind  never  em- 
ployed so  many  figures  of  speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any 
words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  uie  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object,  obliged  them 
to  use  one  name  for  many ;  and  of  course,  to  express  themselves 
by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  aU  those  substituted  forms 
of  speech  which  render  language  figurative.  Next,  as  the  objects 
with  which  they  were^most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material 
el^ts  around  them,  names  would  be  g^iven  to  those  objects  long 
before  words  were  invented  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the 
xiind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  int^eduial  ideas.  Hence,  the  early 
language  of  men  being  entirely  made  up  of  words  descriptive  of 
sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  extremely  metaphorical. — 
For,  to  signify,  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act  or  feeling  of  the 
mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion 
or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  senuble  objects  which 
had  most  rdation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
risibleto  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  eircumstanees  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  con- 
tributed to  it  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  un« 
der  the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered 
and  dispersed ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  thinss  ; 
they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear 
andsuiprise,  wonder  and  astonishment,  are  their  most  frequent  pas- 
sions. Their  languid  will  necessarily  partake  of  this  character  of 
their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole. 
They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  co> 
lours,  and  most  vehement  expressions;  infinitely  more  than  men 
living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their 
imaginations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed, 
9  and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa 
■nliar  to  them.  Even  the  inamier  in  Tv^iich  I  before  showed  thai 
the  first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  their  style*  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and 
gestures,  enter  mu^  into*  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised ;  a  sreater  effort  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited.— 
Consequently,  llie  mty  kqpt  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly 
lathis  mode  of  utterance,  operates  uponsbrle,  and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  see  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.    The  style 
of  all  the  most  eany  languages,  among  nations  who  are  in  the  firsi 
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nidopeiioditfaocielj^  is  feundy  wUhoot  exeeptaoD,  to  be  full  of 
figures;  hyperboUesl  and  pictuxsique  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a 
strilang  iostanee  of  thU  ia  &e  Aniericaa  langua^^ 
by  the  mostairtheDticaeeoiinUfto  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iro- 
quois and  lUiAOiseairjr  on  their  treaties  aud  public  tranaaetiozis  with 
bidder  OMlaphorSy  and  greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  uae  in  our 
poetical  prodoctioas.* 

Another  remarkable  iaataaee  is  the  stjle  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wkich  is  earned  on  broonatantallusions  to  sensible  objectSt  Iniquity, 
or  guilt,  is  expresaed  by  ^  aspotted  gsrment}"  miseryt  by  ^  drinking 
the  eup  of  astonishment;^*  yain  purBuitSi  by  ^feeding  on  ashes;''  a 
aii^ul  Uie,  by  <<  a  erooked  path;''  prosperityi  by  ^  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  shimng  on  our  head ;"  and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances. 
Henee  we  hsTO  been  aeeustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  orien- 
tal style ;  as  fancying  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ; 
whereas^  from  the  American  style,  and  from  many  other  instances, 
it  plainly  appears  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or 
climate ;  but  to  hare  been  common  taall  nationa  in  certain  periods 
of  sociely  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  smie  licbt  ooncemiitf  that  seeming  para- 
dox, that  poetry  is  more  ancient  wan  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  origm  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  obsenre, 
that,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all 
language  must  haye  been  originally  poetical ;  stroi^y  tinctured  with 
ftat  enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive  metaplK)ricaI  expression,  which 
distiiuraishes  poetiy. 

As  language  in  its  progress  beean  to  grow  more  copious,  it  era- 
duaUy  lost  that  figoratiye  style,  which  was  its  early  ehancter.  When 
men  were  fumisned  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object, 
both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  cir* 
eumlocutions.  Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course,  more 
simple.  Imagination,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had 
less  influence  over  mankind.    The  vehement  manner  of  q>eaking 


*  TluUy  to  gire  an  inftanm  of  the  tingular  ttjU  of  theie  natknit,  tho  FhroNa- 
tioni  of  Canadii  when  eoterinf  on m  treaty  ofpeace  with  iit|  ezpreseed  themielrei  by 
Sieir  ^iefty  in  the  foDowhig  lansnaget  ^  We  are  hapnr  in  haidn|^  ImrM  im^ef 
«  maid  the  red  axe,  tiial  baa  lo  oftna  been  djed  wiUi  the  blood  of  our  tanthren. 
••Noir,  in  tfaii  aort»  we  imer  tiie  axe,  and  plant  the  tne  of  peaoe.  We  plant  a  tnt 
«<  whoe^  Uip  win  reach  the  enn,  and  Ite  braadwe  ipread  abroad,  lo  that  it  shall  be 
OfeenaSuredll  Maj ito  growth  nerar  be atiSed nd  choaked ;  b«t auty  It  ihade  both 
«jo«r  oonntij  and  oon  with  ite  leafvee!  Lei  oe  make  ftet  itiiooCs  and  extend  them 
*<  lo  the  ntmui  of  yenr  coloniee.    If  the  French  thoiild  come  to  ibafce  this  tree,  we 

•  eoejd  know  It  by  the  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  Uto  our  country.    MajtheOresI 

*  Spirit  aUow  ns  to  rest  In  tranqvillttv  upon  oar  mats,  and  nerer  again  dig  ap  the  ax 
« to  cot  down  the  tree  of  peace  I  liet  the  earth  be  trod  hard  orer  it,  where  it  lies 
obaried.  Let  a  strong  stream  nm  onder  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our 
«  MA  and  remembranoe.  The  fire  that  had  long  ImmM  in  Albany  Is  extinguished. 
^The  h^oodj  bed  Is  wasaetl  dean,  and  the  tear*  are  wipod  from  onr  eyes.  We  now 
•trsnewthecoreannt  chahi  offiriend^Up.  Let  it  be  hept  bright  and  dean  as  silvei^ 
*aadnot  enSbred  to  contract  any  rust*  Let  not  any  one  poll  away  his  arm  from  it.'* 
Thise  passages  are  extracted  from  CadwaOadiv  Colden's  Uistoiy  of  the  Five  Indian 
Ifadonst  where  it  appears,  Srom  the  authentic  documenU  be  produces,  that  each  ia 
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by  tones  and  gedtures,  began  to  be  disused.  The  mdentsndiag 
was  more  exercised ;  the  fancy  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind 
becoming  more  extensire  and  firequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  si^^ 
^ring  their  meaning  to  each  other,  was  flie  chief  object  of  attention, 
ui  place  of  poets,  philosophers  became  &e  instructors  of  men ;  and 
in  tneir  reasonings  on  all  different  subjeetq,  introduced  thai  plainer 
and  simpler  9^1e  of  composition  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  is  re- 
corded  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  this  sense,  composed  any  wri- 
ting in  prose.    The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical  dress  of  Ian* 

age  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  reserved 
or  those  occaaons  only,  on  which  ornament  was  professecOy 
studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  the 
rariationa  it  has  undergone :  I  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  struo* 
ture  and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pro- 
nouncing woitis ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  I  have 
yet  to  consider  it  in  anodier  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  words ;  when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place, 
fdmilar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illustrating. 


Ru 
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Ov  the  conaideratioQ  of  fasiffaag^, 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  onter  &ea 
our  author  propose  to  treat  of  it  7  What 
does  language,  in  general,  signify?  By 
these  sounds  what  are  meant?  What 
will  appear  from  what  is  aflerwards 
to  be  onered?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  words  and  ideas  may,  in 
gencora],  be  considered  aibitraiy  and 
conventional?  Of  which,  what  is  a 
clear  proof?  In  what  state  do  we  now 
behind  this  artificial  method  of  com- 
municating thought?  What  has  lan- 
gua^  be^me?  By  what  remark  is 
uiis  illustrated?  Of  what  has  language 
become  the  instrument;  and  how  is 
iiis  ako  ilkistratedl  llow  long  has 
langiMige  been  found  in  this  refined 
state;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
To  have  reason  fiir  the  hifffaest  asto- 
nishment, to  what  perioanrast  we 
carry  our  thoughts  back;  and  on  what 
m\3at  we  reflect  ?  What  do  we  admire: 
and  on  what  do  we  plume  ourKlves? 
What  remaAc  follows?  In  what  cir- 
eumstanoes  did  mankind  live,  when 
language  hefgeai  to  be  fanned  ?  Of  this 
situation,  what  is  remarked?  What 
would  one  naturally  think ;  and  why? 
What  two  points'  seem  to  be  attended 


with  equal  difficulty  ?  Upon  cqpsiderin^ 
wbaL  do  difficulties  increase  upon  us ; 
and  for  what,  consequently,  does  tfiere 
Mpear  no  small  reason?  If  we  admit 
that  language  had  a  divine  origin, 
what  can  we  not  suppose;  w^;  and 
what  consequence  kmIowb?  Or  this 
history,  what  is  observed  ?  If  we  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  period,  before 
words  were  invented  or  xnown^  what 
IbUows;  and  why?  flow  is  this  illus- 
trated? Of  those  exclamatioDs,  there- 
fore, what  is  remarked  ?  When  more 
enlsu'ged  communications  became  ne- 
cessary', in  what  manner  did  men  pro 
ceed  m  the  assignation  of  names? 
What  Ulustratkins follow?  Under  what 
ciroumstances^  could  he  not  do  other 
wise?  What  would  be  supposing  an 
effect  without  a  cause ;  and  why  ?  m 
this  case,  what  motive  would  operate 
most  ffeneraHy?  Where  wasthe  imita- 
tion  of  words  abundantly  evident ;  and 
why?  Thus,  in  all  languages,  what 
do  we  find?  How  is  this  iUustrated? 
Where.does  this  analogy  seem  to  fad? 
Many  learned  men,  nowever,  haw 
been  of  what  opinkm  ?  With  regard  to 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and  alsa 
with  regard  to  sensible  obieels  that  ad 
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unmthaamt^m  tanefyxo  the  a^ht, 
frliat  do  they  remark?  How  is  this  il- 
histraleu  ?  (H*  this  syBUm,  whol  10  re^ 
marked?  What  (lueatioD  waa  much 
a^tated  among  the  ancient  Stole  and 
ratonic  phikisopheni  ?  Which  opinion 
iid  the  riateiiic  aehool  iarour?  When, 
onljy  can  this  principle  <^aatural  reli»- 
tion  be  applied?  Though  in  ^ery 
tongue,  KxjiQ  remains  of  it  can  be 
traced,  yet  what  were  utterly  vain; 
and  why  ?  What  may  worda^  as  we 
DOW  empby  them,  be  oooaidtfed^  but 
of  what  can  there  be  so  doobt;  and 
what  remark  fbUowa  ?  Fhxb  what  js  a 
second  character  of  Inngnage  drawn  ? 
What  haTe  been  shown  to  nave  been 
the  first  elements  of  speech?  How  diA 
men  labour  to  communicate  their  ftel* 
ins^B  to  one  another  ?  AfW  wmds  began 
to  be  invented,  why  could  not  this  mode 
of  speaking,  oy  natural  signs,  be  at 
once  disused?  What  rendered  these 
helps  absolutely  necessary,  for  explain- 
ing their  conoeptkms?  How  would 
rme  and  uncuhivated  men  labour  to 
make  themselves  understood  j  and  why? 
How  k  this  further  illustrated?  To 
what  would  this  plan  also  naturally 
Wad?  For  all  those  reasons,  what  may 
be  assumed  as  a  principle  ? 

Though  necessity  gave  rise  to  this 
mode  oTspeaking,.  yet,  what  ^ust  we 
observe  ?  Of  natbns  poeseasing  much 
fire  and  vivacity,  wnat  is  o&erved; 
and  why?  For  what  does  Dr.  War- 
Durton  account ;  and  what  iliustratKoo 
is  given?  In  like  manner,  what  were 
found  to  be  much  used  among  the 
Dorthem  American  tribes;  and  how 
were  they  accustomed  to  declare  their 
meaning?  With  regard  to  inflections 
of  voice,  what  k  observed?  With  what 
nalkm,  particularly,  is  this  the  nractice  ? 
As  the  number  of  words  in  tlieir  lan- 
guage is  not  great,  how  do  they  var^ 
them?  What  apnearance  must  thjs 
^'e  to  their  speech ;  why ;  and  hence 
IB  formed  what  ?  What  is  remarkable, 
and  deserves  attentk>n  ?  Without  having 
attended  to  this,  in  understandinic  what, 
shall  we  be  at  a  loes?  From  many  cir- 
cnmstances,  with  reimrd  to  the  prosody 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ilomans,  what 
appears  manifest  ?  Of  the  quantity  of 
iheir  syllables  what  is  observed  ?  Be- 
sides quantities,  what  were  plrxed  up- 
on most  of  their  syllables ;  and  of  their 
use,  what  is  remark«'4i  7  How  would 


our  JoaiEni  pmaaneiatiop  have  ap> 
Mared  to  tkem?  To  what  did  the 
declamation  of  their  orators  approach ; 
and  of  what  was  it  capable?  if  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Romanu,  of 
the  Greeks  what  is  well  known  ?  I  low 
did  Aristotle  coradder  the  music  of 
tragedy  ?  MQiy  was  the  case  parallel 
with  regard  to  gestures  ?  How  is  ae^ 
tkn  treated  of  by  all  the  amcieii 
eritws?  Of  the  actbn  of  Um  GreeU 
and  Eoraans  what  is  remarked  7  How 
would  RoBoius  havO'  seemed  to  us? 
From  the  importance  of  gesticulation 
on  the  ancient  stagCL  what  have  we 
reason  to  believe?  What  do  we  learn 
from  Cicero?  Under  the  reigns  of  .Au* 
gostus  and  Tflierius,  what  became  the 
laTQurite  entertainment  of  the.  pub* 
lie?  To. how  ereat  an  extent  waji  it 
carried,  and  what  laws  consequently 
became  necessary?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  such  public  entertain* 
ments  aa  have  been  mentioned,  could 
never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation 
whose  tooee  and  gestures  were  os 
languid  as  ours  are?  Wliat  eflect  was 
proSuced  by  the  barbarians^hen  they 
spread  themsclvos  over  tlie  Kr^nan  em- 
pire ?  Aa  the  Latin  tongue  wits  lost  in 
their  idiom,  so  what  followed?  To  what 
was  not  the  same  attention  paid  ? 
What  became  more  simple  and  plain ; 
and  without  what  ?  What  is  said  oJ* 
the  genius  of  language  at  the  restora- 
txm  of  letters?  Of  our  plain  manner 
of  speaking  fai  these  northern  eountries, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  eflect 
of  more  varied  toneiL  and  more  |Lnima* 
ted  motions  ?  Accoraingly,  what  eflect 
18  produced ;  and  how  is  this  illuf^trated? 
From  the  pronunciation  of  lan^atire,  to 
what  do  we  proceed?  What  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  ancients  was  fuU  of  figures  and 
metaphors  ?  What  are  we,  ujwn  a  kiv 
perficial  view,  apt  to  imagine  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  the  contrary  of  this 
is  the  truth  ?  What  is  the  first  reason 
ibr  this?  Wliat  is  the  second;  hence, 
what  follows ;  and  why  ?  What  01  her 
circumstances,  lieeides  necesKJly,  coi»- 
tributed  to  produce  this  figurative  style; 
and  what,  consequentljr,  follows?  Of 
the  style  of  the  earii^  languages^ 
what  is  observed  ?  Where  have  wa  « 
striking  instance  of  this  ?  Wliat  exam 
pie  is  given  ?  Repeat  it.  What  is  ano- 
ther remarkable  mstance  ,*  and  how  is 
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this flhMtntsd?  Bhnee,  toiffbai  hsfv 
we  been  acGartomod ;  and  wh}r  ?  Fram 
the  Amerioan  ^l»i  what  plaiidy  ap> 
pears?  Conoeming  what,  may  we 
oonaemiently  reedve  aome  h^t?  On 
hk  subject,  what,  at  present,  nit  soffit 
sient  to  observe?  When  did  laiiffuage 
.ose  this  figmative  character;  anomy? 
As  style  l>ecaQie  more  ooiMsise^  wma 
followed)  and  what  was  its  influence 
on  the  imaginalkin?  As  intei-couwe 
among  mankind  became  more  exten- 
sive, what  was  the  chief  object  efatten- 
lion?  How  was  prose  mtrodueed? 
Among  the  Greeks,  iidio  was  the  fint 
nrose  writer;  what  was  now  kid  aside 
from  the  intercourse  of  men :  aAd  for 
what  ocoaarons  was  it  resumed?  Thns^ 
how  has  language  been  eooitfdered ; 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  ? 


ANALTfln. 

L  Laaffoaae. 

A.  Its  signification. 

B.  Iti  present  states 

]>•  Hie  fist  method  of  conmnml* 
cailjngthooffhis. 

s.  The  prindpto  npon.idiisfa  tea- 
guage  was  fanned* 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF 

WRITING. 

When  we  attend  to  tfie  order  in  which  words  &re  arranged  in  a 
sentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues.  The  consi* 
deration  of  this  will  aenre  to  unfidd  farther  the  genius  of  language, 
and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  olteratioBa^  which  it  has  undergcme 
in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of 
which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  tihe  most 
early  period  or  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who 
beholos  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his  desire,  and  who 
requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  words,  he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself 
be  understood,  by  pointii^  earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired^ 
4nd  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to 
have  acquired  words,  the  first  word  which  he  uttered  would,  of 
course,  be  the  name  of  that  object.  He  would  not  express  hinuBel^ 
according  to  our  English  order  of  construction,  ^'give  me  fruit;''  but 
according  to  the  Latin  order,  *^  fruit  give  me ;''  *^  fructum  da  mihi  ;** 
^or  this  plain  reason,  that  Ins  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards 
rruit,  the  desired  object.  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  the  object 
which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and  of  course  would  be  the  first  named. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words  the  gesture 


YD.]  or  LAMOUAOE.  tf 

wUdi  intnv  1«l|^  ilM  asfage  to  BMlDey  b^^ 

wldi  woidi;aadtlierefi»re  it  niftf  be  depended  open  Meertaini  that 

be  woaM  fill  moel  retdily  iato  tiui  urangemeat^ 

Aeeosloiiied  now^to  a  diffsrent  methM  of  oidering  our  wordi^ 
we  call  tiiia  an  invenmiy  and  eonsider  it  aa  a  forced  and  unnatural 
crder  of  q>eech.    But  though  net  the  moat  logieal,  it  is,  however, 
in  one  Tiewy  the  moat  natural  order ;  beeaoae  it  ia  the  order  aug- 
gertad  by  imagination  and  deaire,  which  ahraVa  impai  ua  to  mentioii  . 
their  olgeetin  the  firat  place.  We  mij^t  therefore  conclude^  ajmorj,  ^ 
that  this  woidd  be  the  order  in  which  worda  were  moat  eommonly 
anenged  at  the  be^nnings  of  language;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
m  bHf  that,  in  thia  order^  worda  are  arranged  in  moat  of  the  an* 
denttott^oee;  aa  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin;  and  it  iaaaidalao,  in 
the  Roflnan,  the  Sdavonic,  the  Oaelic,  and  aeveral  of  the  Ameri 
cantongoea. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  moat  eommonly 
ebtuna,  ia,  to  phce  firat  in  the  aentenee,  that  word  which  ezpreaaea 
theprincipal  ol^ect  of  the  diacoorae,  toother  with  ita  circumatanoea; 
and  effcarwarda,  the  peraon  or  the  thmc  that  acta  upon  it  Thua 
SaUoat,  comparing  together  the  mind  andthe  body :  ^  Animi  imperio, 
florpm'ia  aenritio,  magia  utimur/'  which  order  certainly  randem  the 
•anteneemore  lively  and  atrlkin(^than  when  it  iaarranmd  according 
to  our  Endiah  conatruction ;  ^  we  make  moat  uae  orthe  direction 
of  the  aoiu,  and  of  the  aeryioe  of  the  body/'     The  Latin  order 

Ctifiea  more  die  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  rana 
t  to  that  which  ia  ita  chief  object ;  and  haying  once  named  it^ 
orriea  it  in  Tiew  throughout  thereat  of  the  aentenee.  In  theaame 
aianner in  poetry: 

JiMluiu  0t  teiMcm  pfvtpc0iti  Tutmii 
Non  ciTimi  ardor  pniTa  Jnbentiiimi 

Nob  rwltu  Insttatii  Qrrmimi, 

McDte  qoaOt  wUdA. 

firery  peraon  of  taate  muat  be  aenaible,  that  here  the  worda  are  ar* 
ranged  widi  a  much  gtieater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  aereral 
objeda  make  in  the  uncy,  than  our  English  conatruction  admita; 
which  would  require  the  <<  Juatum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,'' 
though  undoubtedly  tlie  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  laat  place. 

I  hare  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languagea,  the  most 
eommon  anrang«nent  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagi 
nation  of  the  speaker  most  I  do  not,  howeyer,  pretend,  that  this 
holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the " 
period  ref^nires  a  d^erent  order ;  and  in  languages  ausoeptible  of  so 
much  musical  beauty,  and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  andmodu* 
lation,  as  were  used  by  those  nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an 
object  carefully  studied.  Sometimes,  too,  attention  to  the  perspi- 
enity,  to  tbe  force,  or  to  the  artful  suspension  of  the  speaker's  mean- 
ing, alter  this  order ;  and  produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrangement, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  principle.  But,  in 
general,  this  waa  the  genius  and  character  of  moat  of  the  ancient 
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langtiage»,  to  gii^A  tudi  full  libectjr  to  tbe  ooUo^atHvn  olwoi 
»Uowea  them  to  assume  whatever  ordi*4r  was  most  agreeaUeto  the 
speaker's  imaginatioiu  The  Hebrew  is,  andoed^  an  exceptioo^ 
-whiehj  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employe  them 
less  frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  conatruotioft, 
.than  either  the  Greek  or  the  X«atiB. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  £urope  have  ad<^pted  a  di&i^ot  ar- 
rangement from  the  aneient  In  their  prose  eompositions,  v^y  }iy 
tie  variety  is  admitted  in  the  Collocation  of  words  j  they  are  mostly 
fixed  to  one  order,  and  that  order  is^  what  may  be  called,  the  ordei 
(if  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  persoa 
or  thing  which  spea&s  or  acts ;  next,  its'  action ;  and  la^tlyt  tiiie  ob- 
ject of  its  action.  So  tliat  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  an« 
other,  not  according  totthe  degree  of  importance  which  the  sevenU 
objects  carry  in  the  imagination,  but  according  to  the^  order  of  nature 
and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  would 
say  thus ;.  '^  it  is  impossihie  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  re^^ 
markabla  mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency,  and 
sue!)  unusual  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  supreVne  power*'^  Here 
we  have  first  presented  to  us,  the  person  who|  speaks  ;•  ^^It  is  im^ 
possible  for  fne;*'  next,  what  that  person  is  todo,^<impos8ibleforhim 
topa98  over  in  Hlencef^  and  lastly,  the  object  which  moves  him  so 
to  do,  <^  the  mildness,  clemency,  and  moderation  of  bis  patron.^' 
Cicero,  from  iivhom  I  have  translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this 
order;  beginning  with'  the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the 
exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  andending  with  the  speaker  and 
his  action.  ^  Tantam  mansuetudinem,  tarn  inusitatam  inauditamque 
*^  clementiam,  tantumque  in  summa.potestate  rerum  omnium  modum, 
*^  tacitus  nuUo  modo  prseterire  possum."    (Orat  pro.  Marceil.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and 
distinct.  The  Romans  generally  airranged  their  words  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — 
We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding 
directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in  succession,  to  the  view  ofan- 
oth^o  Our  arrangement, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of  speech ;  as  far  as  clearness  iu 
communicatioi!  is  understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is 
not  altogether  so  limited;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for 
transposition  and  inversion.  Even  £ere,  however,  that  liberty  is 
confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  diflferent  modem  tongues  vary  from  one  another  in  this 
respect  The  French  language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  detenni]>- 
ate  in  the  order  of  its  words,  and  admits  the  least  of  inversion, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  English  admits  it  more.  But  the 
Italianretiunsthemostof  theancienttranspositive  character;  though 
one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little  obscurity  in  the  style  of 
fome  of  their  authors,  who  c'eal  most  in  these  transpositions. 
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tt  it  proper  next  to  ohmrw,  that  there  is  one  eirministanoe  la 
the  atraetore  of  all  the  modern  toaguesy  which,  of  neceaniy,  limits 
their  arrangement,  in  a  sreat  measurei  to  one  fixed  and  determinate 
train.  We  have  disused  thoee  diflferences  of  termination,  which  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  distins^uished  the  seTeral  eases  of  nouns,  and 
teoeee  of  veriiB ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  reU«> 
tion  of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one  another^  thouf^  the 
related  words  were  disjmned,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
santenee.  This  isan  alteration  in  the  structure  of  language,  of  which 
I  shaQ  haye  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next  lecture.  One  obviooa 
eflbet  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  no  way  left  m 
toAow  the  dose  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in  mean* 
in^  but  by  ])lacing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For 
instiace ;  the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express  themselves 
Ihoe- 

FlebanL 

Becttue  ^  extinetnm  Al  Daphnim"  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
tUi  showed,  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to 
sadi  other,  thoo^  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line;  and 
that  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb  ^'flebant''  to  which 
**  Bjrmpiise'^  phunly  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.  The  diffiareni 
teminations  here  redticed  all  into  order,  make  the  connexion 
of  the  several  words  perfectly  dear.  But  let  us  translate  these 
words  literally  into  English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement; 
''dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented:'^  and  they 
hseome  a  peifeet  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost  ul 
die  vieient  languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
■w  thereby  pointing  out  the  concordance  and  the  government  of 
Ike  words  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  of  trans- 
position, and 'could  marshal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that 
gratified  the  imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear.  When  language  came 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire, 
they  dropped  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  different  terminations  of 
feibs,  with  the  more  ease,  because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  structure  of  language.  They 
were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and  copiousness  ofexpression.^- 
Thcy  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to 
gntify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied 
nlely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  asshould  exhibit  their 
ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  order.  And  hence, 
if  oar  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  words, 
poooessesTess  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force,  than  the  Greek 
•r Latin ;  it  is,  however,  in  itsmeaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  ha» 

been,  in  several  material  articles :  and  this  account  of  the  genius 

and  progress  of  language,  lays  a  foundation  for  man^  observationa^ 

hoth  curious  and  usefuu    From  what  has  been  said  m  this,  and  tint 
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preeeding  lecture,  it  appears  that  language  was  at  irst  iMrrea  in 
words,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound  of  these  woi^s ;  and  expresdve 
^n  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones  and 
gestares :  style  was  figurative  and  poetical ;  arrangement  was  fanci* 
nd  and  lively.  It  appears,  thai,  in  all  the  successive  changes  Whick 
language  has  undergone,  as  the  world  advanced,  the  understanding 
has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The  progress  ^ 
"^language,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in  man.— 
The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth;  witii 
advancing  years,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  underrtandin^  ripenflL 
Thus  language,  proceedme  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  nam,  ftt 
the  same  time,  proceeded  ntym  vivacity  to  accuracy;  from  fire  mu) 
enthusiasm,  to  coolnes*  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early 
language,  descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figuralrre 
style,  and  inverted  arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mlitiml 
influence  on  each  other,  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbi- 
trary sounds,  calm  pronunciation,  simple  style,  plain  arrangement. 
Language  is  become,  in  modem  Itimes,^  more  correct,  indcved,  and 
accurate ;  but,  however,  less  striking  and  animated:  in  its  ancient 
itate,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  to  reascm 
and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands 
our  notice ;  though  it  vrill  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  for- 
mer subject 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful  art 
which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  posterior  io  it  in. order  of  time.  At  first, 
men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thourirts 
to  one  anotiiier,  when  present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds,  wbi<di 
they  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mu- 
tual communication  with  one  another,  when  absent,  by  means  of 
marks  or  characters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs  fof 
things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  of  things,  are 
the  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols,  employed  by  the  ancient 
nations ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the  alphabetienl 
^laracters  now  employed  by  all  Europeans.  These  two  kinds  of 
writing  are  generically  and  essentially  distinct 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towarda  writing.  lai-. 
tation  is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  s^es,,  and  among  all  nations^ 
some  9iethods  havei  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  likeness  of 
sensible  objects.  Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  men 
for  giving  some  imperfect  information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  o( 
what  had  happened ;  or  for  preservmg  the  memory  of  fects  which 
they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  had  killed 
another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man  stretched  upon  the  esoctliy 
and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  America  was  first  discovered,  this  wi 
the  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexica  By  hi 
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terieal  pietans,  the'Mexiouii  are  said  to  hare  transmitled  tiae  me- 
mary  cdf  the  most  important  tranfactions  of  tbeir  empire.  Thea^ 
howoTer,  must  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records ;  and  tiie 
nations  who  had  no  pther^  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude.— - 
Fietures  could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They 
eould  neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  sum 
Qualities  as  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the 
dimositions  or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process 
ml  time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called  hierogljrphical  characters ' 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  tiie  art  of  writing 
Hi«!t>gl3r{Jadcs  consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand 
tor  invisiUe  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which 
such  symbols  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye, 
was  the  hieroglyphics]  symbol  of  knowled^;  a  circle,  of  eternity, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore, 
were  a  more  refined  and  extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures 
ddineated  the  resemblance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hien>- 
^yphies  painted  invisible  objects,  by  analogies  takec  from  the  ex- 
tornd  virorld. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyj^ical 
characters,  intermaed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  £gypt 
was  the  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied,  and 
brought  into  a  r^ular  art  In  hierogljrphics  was  conveyed  all  the 
boasted  wisdom  o^  their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which 
they  asmbe  to  animals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  Uiey  supposed 
natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the 
emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  moral  objects ;  and  employed  them 
in  their  writing  for  Uiat  end.  Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated 
by  a  viper;  imprudence,  by  a  fly;  wisdom,  by  an  ant;  victory,  by  a 
hawk;  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by 
an  eel,  which  they  supposed  to  be  found  in  company  with  no  other 
fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or  more  of  these  hiero- 
glyphical  charaeters;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  to  denote 
nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it  But,  as  many  of  those  pro* 
perties  of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  their 
nieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn  from 
them  were  forced  and  ambiguous;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  charac- 
ters rendered  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  venr 
indistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  thinss;  this  sort  of  wri- 
ting could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  contused  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  knowfedge 
ef  any  kind* 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of  the 
Eg3rptian  priests,  for  concealing  their  learning  from  common  view ; 
and  that,  upon  this  account,  it  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alpha- 
betical method  of  writing.  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Hie- 
roglyphics were,  undoubtedly,  employed  at  first  from  necessity,  not 
&om  choice  or  refinement;  and  would  never  have  been  tbovght  ol, 

10 
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if  alpLabcfical  characters  had  been  known.  The  nature  of  t^e  m* 
vention  plainly  shows  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gross  and  rude 
essays  towards  writing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  extend  farther  the  first  method  which  they  had 
employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  representations  o{,  visible  ohjeclH. 
Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical  writing  was  introducea  into 
Egypt,  and  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it 
is  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hieroglyphical  charac* 
ters«  as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and  religion. 
In  this  stslte,  the  Greeks  found  hieroglyphical  writing,  when  they 
began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  some  of  their  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hiero- 
glyphics, or  symbols  of  tilings  invisible ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanc- 
ed, among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  fo^* 
objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects 
signified.  Ofthis  nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among 
the  Peruvians.  They  made  use  of  small  cords,  of  difierent  colouxv ; 
and  by  knots  upon  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  differently  ranged, 
they  contrived  signs  for  gi  vin'g  information,  and  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  One  another. 

Of  this  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to 
this  day  throughout  the  peat  empire  of  China*  The  Chinese  hare 
no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words. 
But  every  single  character  which  tiiey  use  in  writing,  is  significant 
of  an  idea;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing,  or  object. 
By  consequence,  the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense. 
It  must  correspond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  whieh 
they  have  occasion  to  express ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  words ;  one  wonl,  by  varying  the  tone  with  which 
it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several  different  things.  They 
are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written  characters.  To 
read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life : 
which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage;  and 
must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have 
been  different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  According  to  the 
most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  bejnn,  like  the  Egyp. 
tian,  with  pictures  and  hieroglyphical  figures.  These  figures  beings 
in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  for  the  sake  of  writing  them 
easily,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  their  number,  passed,  at  lensth,  into 
those  marks  or  characters  which  they  now  use,  and  which  have 
spread  themselves  through  several  nations  of  the  east  For  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Japanese,  tne  Tonquinese,  and  the  Coroeans, 
who  speak  different  languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  in- 
habitants of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  with 
them;  and,  by  this  means,eorrespond  intelligibly  with  each  other  in 
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'tw^  thondh  ignorant  of  the  Itn^mge  spoken  in  their  ievertl 
eoantnes;  a  plmin  proofs  that  the  Chinese  eharaeters  are,  like  hie* 
lodlTirfueSi  independent  of langaage :  are  signs  of  things,  not  of wordsL 
W^e  hare  one  instance  of  Uiis  sort  of  writing  in  Europe*  Our 
cyjdiers,  as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1,  9,  S,  4,  Ao. 
ip^ch  we  hare  denized  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  marks, 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They* 
have  no  dependence  on  words ;  but  each  figure  denotes  an  object, 
denotes  the  number  for  which  it  stands;  and,  accordingly,  on  be^. 
mg  presented  to  the  eye,  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations 
who  have  arreed  in  the  use  of  these  cyphers;  by  Italians,  Spaniards^ 
French,  and  English,  however  different  the  languages  of  those  na- 
lions  are  from  one  another,  and  whatever  different  names  th^  giTe, 
in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  numerical  cjrpher. 

Asfa];then,as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  which 
resembfes  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  tiie  sense 
we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all 
direct  signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound, 
or  vrords;  either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures; 
or  signs  by  analo^^,  as  the  Egyptian  bierogljrphics;  or  signs  by  in- 
stitution, as  the  Peruvian  knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the 
Arabian  cyphers. 

At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  .became  sensible  of  the  im- 
perfection, ihe  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  communication  with  one  another.  They  beean  to  con- 
sider^ that  by  employing  aiens  which  would  stand  not  airectly  for 
things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these 
filings,  a  considerable  advanti^  would  be  gained.  For  they  re- 
Beeted  farttier,  that  though  the  number  of  words  in  every  language 
be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
are  nsed  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively  small.  The 
same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated ;  and  are 
combined  together,  in  various  ways,  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of 
inventing  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those 
simple  sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words;  and,  by 
{oining  together  a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds 
which  oar  words  require. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress.  Was  the  invention  of  an  al* 
phabet  of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet of  letters,  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  which 
a  said  to  be  retained  to  this  day  in  Ethiopia,  and  some  countries 
of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  eveiy 
lyllable  in  the  language,  the  number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be 
used  in  writing,  was  reduced  within  a  much  smaller  compass  than 
the  number  otwords  in  the  language.  Still,  however,  the  number 
of  eharaeters  was  great;  and  must  nave  continued  to  render  both 
reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy 
genius  arose,  and  tracing  the  sounds,  made  by  the  bmnan  voice,  to 
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their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  rowels  and 
consonants ;  and,  by  aflSxing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  which  we  now 
oail  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations^  to  put  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  they  em* 
ployed  in  speech.  By  bein^  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  of 
writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection;  and  in  this 
state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  &e  countries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sublime  and  refined  discoveiy^ 
does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  great  inventer  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be 
paid  to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learnings 
It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  among  the 
Jews,  and  probably  among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented 
prior  to  his  age.  The  universal  tradiuon  among  the  ancients  is,  that 
they  Were  first  imported  into  Greece  oy  Cadmus  the  Phosnician ; 
who,  according  to  the  common  system  of  chronology,  was  cotempo* 
rary  with  Joshua;  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  cotempo« 
rary  with  king  David  •  As  the  PhGenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  ex- 
jtensive  commerce,  they  propagated  the  discoveries  made  by  other 
nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  orinn  of  al- 
phabetical  characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the  first  civi- 
lized kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great 
source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country,  the 
fiivourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had  directed  much 
attention  to  the  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to 
have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary 
marks;  whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks^ 
notfor  things  inerely,  butfor  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phedo) 
expressly  attributes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the 
Greeks.  Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to 
Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  ori* 
ginal^  ^  Thebes  in  E|prpt  Most  probably,  Moses  carried  with  him 
Uie  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan  $  and  there  being 
adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country,  they 
wepe  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The  rest  were  after- 
waids  added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  found  to  be 
wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at 
this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  ver ,  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The 
Roman  alphabet,  which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  £u« 
ropean  nations,  is  plainlv  formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations. 
And  all  learned  men  observe,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  in« 
scriptions,  have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Het)rew  or  Sama. 
ri  tan  charactesi,  which,  it  is  agreed,  are  the  same  with  the  Phoenician, 
or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  characters  from  left 
to  right,  accojrding  to  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  manner  of  vrri 
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fiiig^  «ftd  they  u€  nearly  tie  Btme.  Besides  the  oonformify 
figtueythenaoies  or  denominations  of  the  letters^alpha^  beta,  gamma, 
fto.  and  tlie  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged,  in  aU  the  several 
alfdiabetB,  PhoBnician,  Heb];ew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so  much 
as  anounts  to  a  demooatration,  that  they  were  all  derived  originally 
frona  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  gree*^ 
dily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  many  different  nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  right  hand  towarda 
the  left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This 
maimer  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Ara> 
bians,  and  Hebrews;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears 
to  have  obtained  also  amon^  the  Greeks.  Afterwards,  the  Greeka 
adopted  anew  method,  writmg  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  called  JBoustro^ 
pkedon;  or,  writing  after  the  manner  in  which  oxen  plough  the 
groimd.  Of  this,  several  specimens  still  remain ;  particularly,  the 
inecription  on  the  famous  Sigean  monument;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  com* 
mon  mettod  of  writing.  At  lengUi,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  ri|^t  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice 
of  writing,  in  ttiis  direction,  prevailed  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  Eittope. 

Writmg  was  long  a  kind  oi  engraving.  Pillars,  and  tables  of 
9tone,  were  first  em^oyed  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards  plates  of 
the  softer  metals,  such  as  lead,  in  proportion  as  writing  became 
more  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employ- 
ed. The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  some 
oouAftries:  and  in  others,  tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  impression  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iroiu 
In  later  times,  the  hides  of  animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished 
into  parchment,  were  the  most  common  materials.  Our  present 
method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity 
than  the  foirteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  two 
great  arti,  speech  and  writing;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are  com* 
municated,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improve* 
ment  Let  us  conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words, 
spoken  laagiuige,  and  written  language;  or  words  uttered  in  om 
hearing,  with  wwds  represented  to  the  eye ;  where  we  shall  find 
several  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  both 
the  moree9tensive,andamore  permanent  method  of  communication. 
MoreexfeBiinve,as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can 
lend  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the  worid; 
we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth*  More  permanent  also;  as  it  prolongs  ^fds  voice  to  the 
most  distant  am;  it  gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  senti* 
jttents  to  fiitunty,  and  of  perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of 
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past  transactiotis.  It  liicewtse  aflfords  IUh  •drantage  to  anch  as  raad, 
above  such  as  hear,  that,  having  the  written  characters  befiune  their 
eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer*  They  can  pause,  and 
revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  insure,  one  passage  with  another  • 
whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing ;  vou  must  catch  the  words 
die  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  ybu  lose  uem  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language, 
diat  speedy  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for 
Aie  instruction  of  mankind ;  yet  we  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that 
spoken  language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  ia 
point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  makea 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the 
perusal  of  any  writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture, 
which  accompanv  discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey^  ren- 
der discourse,  when  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  dear,  and 
more  expressive,  than  the  most  accurate  writing*  For  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  iwnd. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressions ;  they  operate 
on  us  by  means  of  sympa^,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  b^ 
struments  of  persuasion.  Our  sympadiy  is  always  awakened  more, 
by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  l^  reading  his  woriis  ui  our  ek»el. 
Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  instnidioDy 
yet  all  the  great  and  hi^h  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made  by 
means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 

auESTioirs* 


In  attending  to  the  order  in  which 
words  are  arnui|Grad  in  a  sentence,  what 
do  we  find  ?  Wnat  advantage  will  a 
consideration  of  this  difference  afford? 
That  we  may  conceiTe  (dearly  the  na- 
ture of  this  difference,  what  is  neoes- 
sary?  What  must  we  figure  to  our- 
selves ?  Unacquainted  with  words,  how 
would  he  proceed  f  Havine  acquired 
words,  what  one  would  he  first  utter  ! 
How  would  he  express  himself  and  for 
what  reason  ?  Of  such  au  arraageoient, 
what  is  remarked?  What  do  we  now 
call  this  order ;  why ;  and  how  do  we 
consider  it?  Though  not  the  most  logical, 
yet  why  is  it  the  most  natural  order? 
What  might  we  therefore  conclude : 
•nd  accoraingly,  what  do  we  find  ? 
What  arrengement,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, most  commonly  obtains,  and 
what  example  is  given  ?  What  does 
the  Latin  order  gratify?  In  the  exam- 
ple here  given,  of  what  must  every 
jmson  of  taste  be  sensible>?  In  thie 
week  and  Roman  lanf^ges,  what  is 
the  most  conmion  arran^raent  ?  What, 
sometimes,  requiiis  a  different  order; 
and  what  remark  follows?  Sometimes, 


what  was  the  ^nius  and  character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  lan^afes  ?  What 
one  «  an  exception  ;15d  wtmt  fa  nid 
of  it?  Of  the  prose  conposHknsof  mo* 
dem  langoages,  what  is  renarked , 
and  what  may  thai  order  be  called  ? 
How  do  they  dispose  of  the  parts  of 
their  sentences;  and  what  foUows? 
By  what  example  u  this  remark  flk»- 
trated?  Here,  what  have  we  pveseot- 
ed  to  us?  What  order  woukl  Cfeeio 
have  used  ?  How  do  these  two  orders 
comwe  with  each  other?  How  did 
the  jRomans  generally  arrange  their 
words?  How  do  we  arrange  them?  Of 
what  does  oar  armngement  appear  to 
be  the  consequence;  and  how  uur?  Of 
our  arrangement  in  poetry,  what  is  ob- 
served? In  what  order  do  difierent 
modem  tongues  vary  m  thk  respect  ? 
What  is  it  proper  next  to  obserre? 
What  k  ttiat  circumstance  ?  What  ia 
one  obvioos  eff^  of  this?  What  iUua- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given?  By 
means  of  this  contrivancei  what  md 
the  ancients  enjoy  ?  When  were  these 
cases  of  nouns  and  temunotkMa  of 
verbs  dropped;  and  why?  To  what 


too,  what  altenrs  this  order;  and  what  I  only  were  they  attentive?  What  did 
efiect  would  it  produce?  In  general, ' they  not  mnch  regard;  what  soielr 
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ilii^;  andheoea'wlialftllmat  Unm, 
what  has  beendiDwii;  and  fer  what 
4/jm  il  lay  a  foundatioii?  ¥nm  what 
has  been  aid  in  thii^  and  the  preceding 
bctnre,  what  appeaia  evident?  In  the 
mBMMMvechanges  which  lanffoage  has 
nndergoney  wfaat^  alaoy  is  erioent  1  In 
tfais  respecti  itbaX  doas  the  progrew  of 
hiignagerepemble?  HowiiuiiuhMtra- 
ted  7  What  were  the  eharaetenstics  of 
eariy  language,  and  to  what  have  they 
an  gradually  given  placel  How  io 
the  modem  and  anoint  charaetani<^ 
language  oompare?  In  its  ft"<*4fwt 
stalei  to  what  was  it  most  &vo(irable; 
and  to  what  k  it  most  (kvonrable  in 
ds  modem?  Havnig  finidied  his  ao- 
eoont  of  the  piugius  of  speech,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  nroeeed;  and 
what  does  he  say  of  it?  Nexttospeech, 
idnt  is  the  most  "useful  art  that  men 
pOBsesi?  As  it  is  plainly  an  improve- 
ment upon  speech,  what  necesBarily 
fiiUowBT  Of  what  only  did  men  at  fint 
tluDk;  and  what  did  they  afterwards 
devise?  Of  what  two  sorts  are  written 
cfaaracten?  What  arc  examples  of  the 
foraier:  and  of  the  latter?  What 
wm,  doubtless  the  first  esny  towards 
writing :  and  why?  For  what  purposes 
would  those  metnods  soon  be  emi^oy- 
ed?  Howkthkillivtrated?  Where  do 
WB  find  this  method  to  have  prevailed } 
and  at  what  time  ?  The  memory  of 
what  did  the  Mexicans  transmit  by  his- 
torical pii^nres?  Of  these  leoordi^  and 
of  thenatjooswhoh^dno  other,  what 
is  remarked  ?  What  only  could  pic- 
tares  delineate;  and  what  could  they 
not  do?  To  suppljr,  in  some  deif^ree, 
this  defect,  wfaat,m  nroceai  of  time, 
arose ;  and  how  may  they  be  consider- 
ed? In  what  do  hierp^jilyphics  cooast? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  ad- 
vantage haa  hierogT3rphics  over  pic- 
tures? What  did  pictures  delineate? 
What  did  hieroglyphics  point;  and 
hmr?  Aoiotig  3ie  MexicauL  what 
were  ibnnd  ?  Where  was  this  xind  of 
wtitixig  most  studied,  and  brought  to  a 
Tegular  art?  In  hieroglyphics,  what 
was  conveyed?  B^  wraeit  were  they 
governed  in  fiirmmg  them?  How  is 
this  remark  Ohistrati^?  Whatdidthey 
sometimes  join  together;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  given 'T  Why  was  this  sort 
of  writing  enigmatical  and  covifuBed, 
and  a  very  imperfect  vehksle  of  knew- 
Mse  of  any  kind? 
WhoL  has  it  been  imagined,  in^xnted 


hienjglypbiBs ;  and  Ar  wlwt  parposef 
How  does  it  amar  that  this  is  oertafan 
ly  a  mistake  f  What  does  the  nature 
of  the  hiventioa  plainly  show  it  to  have 
been?  After  alphabetical  writing  was 
introduced  into  Egy^  ibr  what  pur-  ' 
pose  did  the  prieits  still  empkiy  hier&- 
glyphicaleharaeters?  Whofoond  hk>- 
rodyi^iieal  writing  hi  this  state;  and 
what  was  the  conseqnenee?  As  wri- 
ting advanced  niem  pictans  to  hieio* 
gIyphks,fiom  these  latter  lo  whatdki  it 
aovanoe?  Where  was  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting practised?  What  method  dkith^ 
contrive  to  give  iniormauon,  or  com* 
munieate  their  thoughts  to  one  an* 
other?  Where  are  these  eharaetera  at 
present  uwd?  As  the  Chinese  have  no 
alphabet  of  letten,  boware  their  woitls 
composed;  and  what  is  the  oonse* 

auence?  To  what  must  the  number  ol 
liese  characten  correspond?  How 
many  of  them  are  they  eaki  to  have? 
What  time  does  It  require  to  nam  to 
read  and  to  write  them  correctly;  and 
to  what  does  this  subject  learning?  In 
what  manner,  is  it  nrdbable,  the  Chi- 
nese proceeded  in  forming  these  cha- 
racters? What  reason  have  we  (or  be- 
lieving this  to  have  been  the  ease? 
What  iiwtance  of  this  sort  of  wrttjng 
have  we  in  Burm;  and  whence  did 
wederiveit?  Of  tkese  figure^  what  is 
observed;  and  accordingly,  what  fbl 
k)ws?  As  fiir  as  we  have  advanced, 
what  has  not  appeared  ?  Of  what  wu 
have  hitherto,  seen,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  examples  me  given?  Of 
what  did  men  at  length  become  sensi- 
ble? How  did  they  begin  to  consider 
that  much  advantage  would  be  gain- 
ed? On  what  did  th^  reflect  ?  Of  the 
same  ample  sounds,  what  is  remarked  7 
or  what  did  they  therefore  bethink 
themselves?  In  this  new  pnwresi, 
what  was  the  fimt  step;  and  wmit  is 
wad  of  it?  How  was  the  number  of 
characters  in  writing  reduced  to  a 
much  smaDer  compass  than  the  nunj- 
ber  of  words  in  the  language?  Still,  of 
the  number  of  characterB,  what  is  oti^  ' 
served?  At  length,  by  somr  happy 
geniiM,  what  was  eiSected?  By  being 
reduced  to  this  simplicity,  to  what  was 
the  art  of  writing  brought  ?  Of  tlio  ao- 
thdr  of  this  sublime  discovery^  what  is 
observed?  What  appean,  from  tha 
books  of  Moses?  What  k  the  traditiou 
among  the  ancients ;  and  with  whom 
was  he  contemporary  ?  Of  the  Ph^ni 
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mimeot)   What  advantage  does  it 


likeww  afibrd;  and  whvl  But,  al- 
though these  are  the  aatamages  of 
written  hmgoa^yet  whalmust  we  not 
forget  7  Repea&the  gucceediog  remarks, 
on  the  advantatfee  of  spoken  Imguage. 
Hancei  what  fSubwii? 
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4iaiM^  what  k  nifl;  and  what  lofei^lmfejeet  eooeMod?  What 
eaee  (oUowbI  In  thi)t  eoiintnr^  tol  have  writmf|(  above  speech?  VHiy  is  it 
what  had  tha  favoarita  BEDdy  of  hieio-  more  extennve;  and  why  more  per< 
glyphiosdireetad  much  attention ;  and 
01  taem,  what  isknown?  AfiooidiDglyi 
to  whom  does  Plalo  attribute  the  inr 
ventbaoflettere?  (H*  what  oatioa  was 
Cadxnu%  ori^^DaUy  1  How,  is  it  proba- 
ble, these  characters  were  intioduoed 
to  the  PhcBoieiaJOs?  How  many  letters 
did  the  alphabet  of  Gadmus  contain ; 
and  how  were  the  rest  added?  "What 
is  it  ourkms  toobswve?  Of  the  Boman 
alphabet,  what  is  said;  and  of  the 
Oreek^  what  do  all  the  learned  observe  ? 
How  wUl  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  cha- 
racietsappear  nearly  the  same?  What 
amounts  to  a  demMstratioa  that  they 
were  all  origioallv  derived  from  the 
same  souree ;  and  how  vras  this  inven- 
Lbn  received?  How  were  the  letters 
originally  written  j  and  where  did  this 
m^hod  obtain?  What  method  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks?  Of  this  me- 
thod, what  speciniens  remain  ;  and  how 
tang  did  it  continue?  At  length,  what 
memod  prevailed ;  and  why  ?  What 
were  at  firetempbyed  Sx  purposes  of 
writiikg;  and  wnat  several  impreva- 
meots  sQcoeeded?  When  was  paper 
invented?  Thu%  an  aecouat  of  wnat 
has  been  given;  and  with  what  is  the 
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LECTURE  Tin. 

STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Aftbe  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Ian 
iniage,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  itB  structure,  or  of  general  granunar, 
llie  structure  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few 
sdences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic  is  employed,  than 
in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  flunkers  as  be 
longing  to  those  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated 
upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But  what  was  then  inculcated  before 
we  could  comprehend  its  principles,  would  abundantly  repay  our 
study  in  maturer  years ;  and  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  hp  attribu* 
ted  many  of  those  fundamental  defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the 
prineiples  of  general  grammar ;  and  what  is  more  to  be  rc$pnetted» 
fewer  still  have  thought  of  applying  those  princbles  to  the  English 
language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  oeen  an  object  of 
attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who 
have  conudered  its  construction,  and  determined  its  propriety  with 
great  accuracy,  the  genius  and  grammar  of  the  Engli^,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  country,  have  not  been  studied  with  eqtttl  care,  oi 
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mertttned  with  the  lama  precuion.  Attempts  hay«  been  madOf 
udoed,  of  late,  towtrds  supply inir  this  defect ;  and  some  alble  wn* 
ten  have  entered  on  the  suojeet ;  but  much  cemains  yet  to  be  done 
I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system^  either  of  grammar  in  gene* 
nl,  or  of  English  grammar  in  particokr.  A  minute  discussion  of 
the  nieeties  (M  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  ob« 

f*  ctSy  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of  lectures.  But 
propoee  to  gire  a  general  yiew  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to 
this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several  pails  of  which  speech  or 
language  is  oomposed ;  remarking^  as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities 
ef  our  own  tongue>  After  which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particn* 
lar  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

The  first  tlung  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  partf 
of  qieech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  langua* 
gas.  There  must  always  be^some  words  which  denote  the  names 
of  objects^  or  mark  the  suiyect  of  discourse }  other  words,  which  de* 
note  the  qaaUtieft  uf  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  affirm  con< 
cemiiur  them;  and  other  words,  which  point  out  their  connexions 
and  relations.  Hence,  substantives,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  lan-> 
gosges.  The  most  simple  and  comprehensive  division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  is^  into  substantives,  attributives,  and  connectives.*  Sub* 
stantives  are  all  the  words  which  express  the  names  of  objects,  or 
the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attributives,  are  all  the  words  which  ex* 
press  any  attribute,  property,  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives^ 
are  what  express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies^ 
which  take  place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts;  noUns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  ad* 
jma,  prepositions,  inteijections,  snd  conjunctions,  is  not  very  lo* 
gieal,  as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  ge- 
neral term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives^  which  are 
parts  of  speech  geaerically  and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it  makes' 
a  separate  part  of  mpeech  of  participles,  which  are  no  otfier  than 
verbal  adjectives.  Ilowever,  as  these  are  the  terms  to  which  our 
ears  have  heea  most  familiarized,  and,  as  an  exact  logical  division 
is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present  ptirpose,  it  will  be  better 
to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any  other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substan^ 
tive  nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be 
sonaidered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech    For,  assuredly,  as 
seoo  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  inteijections,  at  exclamations  of 

*  ^^pinriUtn  inSMrm  imi  tbaithift  ww  tli*  noM  MKiant  diTisioB.  **  Turn  ridebit  quot 
*•!  qm  MBt  partM  orationM.  Qntttqnam  da  wumno  panim  convanit  Veteret 
<*MiBi,  qnoram  IkMnml  ArittotalM  •iqm  TbtodictM,  vartw  modo,  tt  nomina,  et  cod* 
■▼inclknaf  tnndidftnnt.  VideUoHv cfiwd  in  ▼•riiif  vkn  icraiooii,  in  Doninibiii  mate 
«  rittB,  (quia  altentm  eft  quod  loquuBar)  akemm  de  i|ao  loquiwar)  In  conviactionibijft 
««DtBa  cenplaobi  eacaaeiM  jadloaniBl ;  ^/tam  con^nnctioDes  a  plerboM  did  too , 
*ted  kae  Mima  es  finUrpM  aiasii  prppria  traniJIntie,  Paidatim  a  phOoMphicii  as 
**  Mttfaa^  a  fleki^  andoM  eat  atfaMnie ;  ac  primlMa  conTiDctionibut  aiticuli  a^yecii  j 
*  poet  pwBpoeldonee;  nominiliiie,  appeikttio,  deinde  pronomen ;  dabde  mistum  JttAt^ 
'•particqplBDi;  Ipeai  Tcrfaif,  adwbia.''    Lib.  I.  cap.  Iv. 
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passion,  and  began  to  commuoiisate  themselTes  hj  discourse,  they 
would  be  under  a  necessity  of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they 
saw  around  them,  which,  in  grammatical  language,  is  called  the  in- 
vention of  substantive  nouns.*  And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out, 
somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual  objects  which  surround 
us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  one  of  those 
trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him  from  the 
sun.  But  observing,  that  thoiieh  other  trees  were  distinguished 
from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  jret  that  they 
also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another,  in  certain  common  quali- 
ties, such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and  bearing  branches  and  leaves, 
he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea  of  those  common  Quali- 
ties, and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one  class  of  objects, 
he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer  experience  taught  him  to 
Subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and 
the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended  to  the  several  quali- 
ties in  which  these  trees  agreed  or  differed. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For  the 
oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects ; 
each  of  which  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  in- 
dividuals. Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  ab- 
stract, or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  such  conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the 
very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we  except  only  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  such  as  Caesar,  John,  Peter,  all  the  other  sub- 
stantive nouns  which  we  employ  in  discourse,  are  the  names,  not 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  asierty  that  amonp  all  natlona,  the  Snt  mrented  words  were  inn* 
pie  and  re|(i]lar  tabstantlve  noanfl.  Nothinff  if  more  dlfllcult  than  to  aioertain  the  pre- 
cite  itepa  m  wfaicfa  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  language.  Namei  for  olyecu 
most,  doubtleMy  hare  ariaen  in  the  moat  early  stages  of  speMh.  Bat,  it  is  probabus,  as 
the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  ud  Progress  of  Language,  has  shcvwn, 
ML  L  p.  87 1)  306,)  that,  among  several  saTage  tribes,  someof  the  first  araculate  sound* 
that  were  (brmed^  denoted  a  iniole  sentence,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  ob* 
Ject )  conTe3ring  some  information,  or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears  suited  to  the 
circumstanoes  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  thejr  liad  moa 
ftwiHent  occasion  to  earrj  on ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  is  swelling,  kc  Many 
of  their  first  wofrds,  it  is  likewise  probable,  were  not  simple  substantive  nouns,  but  sub- 
stantives, accompanied  with  some  of  those  attrilMites,  in  conjunction  with  which  they 
were  aaost  frequently  accustomed  to  behold  them ;  as,  the  great  bear,  the  IMe  Init,  tfaie 
wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  lie  Of  all  which,  the  author  produces  instances  firom  se- 
venl  of  the  American  languages}  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural  coutse 
<  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begin  with  particulars  tlie  most  obvious  to 
I  sense,  and  to  proceed,  ftom  these,  to  mere  genml  espressioos.  He  likewise  obaervea, 
that  the  words  of  tiiose  primitive  tongues  are  far  firom  befaig,  as  we  miglit  suppose  tiism 
fude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants  \  Irat,  on  the  contrary,  are,  m  the  most 
part,  long  words,  and  Ibll  of  vowels. 

This  ill  tlie  consequence  of  (heir  bebg  Ibrmed  upoo  the  natural  soumda  wirieh  the 
voice  utters  with  most  ease,  a  Htlle  varied  and  distinguished  by  artfcniatioo :  and 
h«  dMwi  this  to  hold,  in  met,  among  most  of  the  bariwreui  languages  witSeh  ar« 
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of  indiTidiial  dbjecti»  but  of  yerj  azieoiive  genera,  or  species  of 
ob|eet8;  is  man,  lion»  house,  river,  tec..  We  are  not,  howeyer,  N> 
inuigiiie  that  this  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires 
sny  great  exartion  of  metaphysical  capaoity :  for,  by  whatever  stepa 
tfa)f^  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  that,  when  men  have  once  on* 
served  resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
call  aU  those  which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name; 
motdj  of  course,  to  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  dail^ 
observe  this  practised  by  children  in  their  first  attempts  towards  ac* 
quiring  language. 

Sut  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  describedf 
the  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect; 
foTj  when  one  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive 
IKW%  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which 
man,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among  the  many  com* 
pieheiided  under  one  name  ?  Here  occurs  a  very  curious,  and  a 
very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  individual  object  intended^ 
by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  finom 
the  eommon  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In 
Ungliah  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the;  a  is  more  general  and  un- 
limited; the  more  definite  and  special.  ^  is  much  the  same  with 
one,  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species;  that  individual 
being  either  unknown  or  left  undetenuined ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king.— 
7%c,  which  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of  the  article,  ascer* 
tains  some  known  or  determined  individual  of  the  species;  aa,  the 
lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  languages, 
however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article, 
k4iT9,  which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.  They 
have  iK>  word  which  answers  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its 
place  by  the  absence  of  their  article:  Thus, BotfiXjv; signifies  a 
king ;  &  BeufiXsu^,  //•^  king.  The  Latins  have  no  article.  In  the  room 
of  it,  they  employ  pronouns;  as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  out  the 
objects  which  they  want  to  distinguish.  ^'Noster  sermo/'  says 
Quintilian,  ^  articulos  non  desiderat,  ideoque  in  alias  partes  onip 
^  tionis  sparguntur.^'  This,  however,  appears  to  me  a  defect  in  the 
laatin  tongue :  as  articles  contribute  much  to  the  clearness  and  pre* 
cisien  of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difference  there  is  in  the 
meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  English,  depending  wholly 
on  tlie  dificrent  employment  of  the  articles;  ^'  the  son  oi  a  king, 
*  The  son  of  the  king.  A  son  of  the  king^s.^'  Each  of  these  three 
phrases  has  an  entirely  different  meaning,  which  I  need  not  explain, 
because  any  one  who  understands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearly 
at  first  hearing,  through  the  different  application  of  the  articles  a 
and  /Ac.  Whereas,  in  Latin,  <^  filiu^  regis,''  is  wholly  undetermined; 
and  to  explain,  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood, 
for  it  may  bear  any  of  them,  a  circumlocution  of  several  words 
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mast  be  used.  Ih  the  flame  manner^ '*  are  joQ  a  king  ?'' ^  are  yon 
**the  king?'^  are  questions  of  quite  separate  import;  vdiichy  how^ 
erer,  are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  ^esne  tu  rex?'' 
''thou  art  a  man/'  is  a  very  general  and  harmlMS  positaon;  hut, 
^  thou  art  the  man/'  is  an  assertion  oapable,  we  knovr,  of  striking 
terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart  These  observations  iilustrate  tbe 
force  and  importance  of  articles:  and  at  the  same  time,  I  gladly 
lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our  own 
language. 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularized  by  the  artidOi  thre^ 
Sections  belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case, 
which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  Ibund  in  all  languages, 
and  which  must,  indeed^  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  mfuiey 
of  language;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent 
occasion  to  express,  dian  the  difierence  between  one  and  many. 
For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages, 
been  nnned  by  some  Tariation  made  npon  tbe  sabstantive  noun ; 
as  we  see,  in  English,  our  ]flurltl  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  somcf  other  an* 
cient  languages,  we  ifind  not  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual  nuinber;  the 
rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for,  from  separate 
terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and 
many,  ^ing  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  which 
men,  at  first,  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us 
into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender,  being  founded  on  the 
distinction  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it 
can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit 
the  distinction  of  male  and  female;  and,  therefore,  can  be  raneed 
under  the  masculine  or  feminine  genders.  All  other  substantive 
nouns  ou^t  to  belong  to  what  grammarians  call,  the  neuter  gender,: 
which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either  sex.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  language.  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  distinction 
of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  throueh  all  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals, men  hare,  in  most  languages,  ranked  a  great  number  of  m- 
animate  objects  also,  under  the  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and 
feminine.  Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
Oladiua^  a  sword,  for  instance,  is  masculine ;  ^agUta^  an  arrow,  is 
jsminine ;  and  this  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this 
distinction  of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  oflen  to  be 
entirely  capricious;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the  casual 
structure  of  the  Isnguago,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gender,  words 
of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all  in»* 
nimate  objects  are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  feminine ;  but» 
many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
been,  under  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  templum^  a  church ;  aedile,  a  seat 

But  t^e  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  difiers,  in  this 
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teapett,  from  ttie  Greek  and  Latiii.  In  tiie  Freodi  a&d  Itdiaiu 
Iram  whatever  caiiie  it  has  hn>pbiied|  so  it  it,  that  the  neuter  gen^ 
is  wholly  nnknown^  and  that  all  their  names  of  inanimate  ob* 
are  put  upon  the  aame  footing  witii  Kving  eraatoras }  and  di»* 
triboted^  without  exeentioDi  Into  maaculine  and  feminine.  The 
F!rench  hare  two  articles,  the  inasctdine  le>  and  the  feminine  la; 
mad  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  snbstantire  nouns  in  the 
lnii|;uage,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians  make  the  same 
universal  use  of  their  articles  il  and  hf  for  the  masculine ;  and  fo 
%or  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obUons  a  pe^- 
caliarity  quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian  thene  is  no 
neater  gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse^ 
9ik  eufastantiTC  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  are 
neater  without  exception.  He^  she,  and  ii,  are  the  marks  of  the 
ttoree  genders;  and  we  always  use  //,  in  speaking  of  *S7'<^biect 
where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex  is  not  known.  Ine  Eng* 
lish  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the  known  worU  (except  the 
Chinese,  whidi  is  said  to  agree  widi  it  in  this  particular)  where  the 
distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philosophically  applied  in  the 
Qse  of  words,  and  confined  as  it  ou^t  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  di» 
tinetions  of  male  and  female. 

•  Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English 
tmigue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  Tbou^  in  com* 
men  discourse,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the 
proper  and  literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  Ian- 
goage  permits  us,  whenever  it  wilt  add  beau^^  to  our  discourse,  to 
make  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine  or  feminine  in  a 
metajrfiorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are  understood  to  quit 
the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures  of  discourse. 

For  instance;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of  ordi* 
nary  conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex 
or  gender;  I  say,  ^  virtue  is  its  own  reward  f*  or,  <Mt  is  the  law  of 
^  our  nature.^*  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher  tone ;  if  I  aeek 
to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse,  I  give  a  sex  to  virtue ;  I 
say,  ^she  descends  from  heaven ;''  '^she  alone  confers  true  honour 
<<  upon  man  f*  ^  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable  rewards.''  By  this 
means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  By 
making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we  can  personify  any  object  that 
we  choose  to  intr^uoe  with  dignity ;  and  by  this  change  of  man- 
ner, we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the  strict  and  logicali 
to'^e  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  sood 
writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  ho}d 
o{,  and  improve;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue;  no 
other  language  possesses  it  For,  in  other  languages,  every  wcrd 
has  one  fixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can, 


>**• 


*  Tbe  foDowing  obserratioiif  oa  the  metaithorical  me  of  sendeffi,fai  Um  Eii|^  la»> 
gim|^^  are  taken  flrom  Mr.  HarrU  f  fienccs. 
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upon  no 'oeearfon>  be  changed;  Mprfi,  for  instanee,  in  Greek,  mrits^ 
in  Latin,  and  la  vertu  in  French,  are  uniformly  fominine.  She^ 
must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering  to  the  word,  whether  you 
be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whether  you  be  usine  the  style  of 
reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can  ci- 
ther express  ourselves  with  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  pying  no 
Snder  to  things  inanimate ;  or  by  giving  them  gender,  and  trana- 
rming  them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry^ 
and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  farther  remarked  on  this  subject,  that,  when 
we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing  sex 
to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  mak 
ing  it  of  what  gender  we  jdease,  masculine  or  feminine ;  but  are,  in 
general,  subjected  to  some  rule  offender  which  the  currency  of  Ian 
guage  has  fixed  to  that  object    The  foundation  of  that  rule  is  ima- 
gined, by  Mr.  Harris^  in  his  ^^  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Prin 
ciples  of  Grammar,^'  to  be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or 
analogy,  to  the  natural  distinction  of  the  two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  eive  the  masculine  gender 
to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous 
lor  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating;  which  are  by 
nature  strong  and  efficacious,  either  to  good  or  evu ;  or  which  have 
a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  Uudable  or  not  Those  again, 
he  imagines,  to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth;  which  ham 
more  of  the  passive  in  their  nature,  than  o?  the  active ;  which  are 
peculiarly  beautiful,  or  amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  ex- 
cesses as  are  rather  feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  princi* 
pies  he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gen^ 
der  with  us,  the  moon  in  the  feminine,  as  beine  the  reoeptade  of  the 
sun's  light  The  earth  is,  universally,  feminine.  A  ship,  a  coun- 
try, a  cityi  are  likewise  made  femininci  as  receivers,  or  containers. 
God,  in  ail  languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  on 
aocount  of  its  mighty  efficacy ;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty  and 
its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  Har- 
ris imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the  gender  of  ^uch 
capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,  as  well  as  the 
English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A  varietv  of  circum- 
stances, which  seem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them  tp 
principles,  must,  unquestionablyi  have  influenced  the  original  for- 
mation of  laneuages:  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  aj> 
pear  to  have  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  ao- 
cording  to  fixed  rale,  than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  things 
inanimate ;  especially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  dis- 
tinction of  masculine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkable 
peeuliari^  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  i& 
called  their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  consider  what  cases 
signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
amr  men  had  given  names  to  external  objects,  had  particularized 
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hj  means  of  the  articki  asd  distingulriied  them  by  number 
Mid  gender,  stiU  their  language  remained  extremely  imperfect,  till 
they  had  devised  some  method  of  expressing  the  relations  which 
thoiae  objects  bore,  one  towards  another.    They  would  find  it  of  lit« 
tie  use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being  able, 
at  the  same  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each 
other;  whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  and 
the  like.    Indeed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another, 
are  immensely  numerous;  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for  them 
all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 
language.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  express,  in  some  wav  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  im« 
portant,  and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech.  Hence 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the 
noun  itself,  together  with  those  relations  qf,  tOf/rom,  urfM,  and  bjff 
the  relations  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention. 
The  proper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is,  no  other  than  an 
c  xpression  of  the  state,  or  relation  which  one  object  bears  to 
another,  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that 
object;  most  commonly  in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages, 
in  Ae  initia]^ 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greex,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  declension.  T¥ 
En^ish,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at  most,  use  it  very  impei 
fecUy.    In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modern  tongues  ex* 
press  the  n?J<itions  of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called  preposi- 
tions, which  denote  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object 
English  nouns  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive, 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letters  to  the  noun;  as 
when  we  say  ^^Dryden's  Poems,''  meaning  the  Poems  of  Dryden. 
Oar  personal  pronouns  have  ako  a  case,  which  answers  to  the 
accusative  of  the  Latin,  /,  tne;  he^  him;  whOf  whom.    There  is 
nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  grammar  of  our  Ian 
guage,  which  corresponds  to  declension  in  the  ancient  languages 
Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put  First,  Which 
of  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declen- 
sion, or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the*  most  ancient  usage  in  lan- 
guage ?  And  next.  Which  of  them  has  the  best  efiect  ?  Both  methods. 
It  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense,  and  difier  only  in  form. 
For  tile  significancy  of  the  Roman  language  would  not  have  been 
altered,  though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  been  without  cases,  provi- 
ded they  had  employed  prepositions:  and  though,  to  express  adis- 
clpleof  Plato,  they  had  said,  *<  Discipulus  de  Plato,"  like  the  modem 
Italians,  in  place  of  '^  Discipulus  Platonis." 

Now  with  respect  to  the  antiqjity  of  cases,  although  they  may, 
on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method  than  the 
other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  this  was  uie  earliest  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in 
fact,  that  declensions  and  cases  are  used  in  ipaost  of  what  are  called 
..the  mother  toi)gueS|  qr  origti^iil  ||ng\)j|geS|  as  well  as  ia  the  Oreefc 
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ml  Latin.  And  a rerj  natural  and satisfyingaecount  '•an  be  ^ven 
why  this  usage  should  have  early  obtained.  Uelations  are  Jie  most 
abstract  and  metaphysical  ideas  of  any  which  men  have  occasion  to 
form,  when  they  are  considered  by  themselves^  and  separated  from 
the  related  object.  It  would  puzade  any  man,  as  has  been  well  ob^ 
served  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
Tfhat  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  qf  or /rom^  when  it  stands  by  itself, 
and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under  it  The  first  rude  m- 
v^enters  of  language,  therefore,  would  dot  for  a  long  while  arrive  at 
such  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily 
conceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object;  and  they  would 
express  their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object 
through  all  the  difierent  cases ;  hominis,  of  a  man ;  homirdjXo  a  man ; 
hominey  with  a  man,  &c. 

Put  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  the  only 
method  which  men  employed,  at  first,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  ici 
progress  of  time,  many  other  relations  being  observed,  besides  those 
whicfi  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming 
more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas,  separate  names 
irere  gradually  invented  for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  form- 
ing tluit  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call  prepositions.  Preposi- 
tions, bemgonce  introduced,  they  were  found  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  cases,  by  being  prefixed  to  the  nominative  of 
the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  nations  were  intermixed 
by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt 
the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted  the  use  of 
cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance, 
sprung  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple  by  the 
Gothic  nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nomina* 
tive  of  every  noun,  and  to  say,  di  Roma^  alRoma  di  Carthago j  al 
CarthagOy  than  to  remember  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  EwnaSy 
Romaniy  CarthaginUf  Carthaginenif  which  the  use  of  declensions 
required  in  the  ancient  nouns.  By  this  progress  we  can  give  a  na- 
tural account  how  nouns,  in  our  modem  tongues,  come  to  be  so  void 
of  declension:  a  progress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subfeet.  Which  of  these 
two  methods  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  beauty?  we  shall  find  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  structure 
of  modem  languages  more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of 
all  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the  difierent  forms  of  declension, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five;  and  from  all  the  ir- 
regularities  in  these  several  declensions.  We  have  thereby  rendered 
our  languages  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the 
peiplexity  of  rales.  But,  though  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  lan- 
guage be  great  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there  are  also  such 
disadvantages  attending  the  modem  method,  as  leave  the  balance 
otk  the  wholey  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  aide  of  antiquitv 
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For,  in  the  first  phoe,  by  our  constant  use  of  prepositions  for 
expressing  the  relations  of  tilings,  we  hare  filled  language  with  a 
multitude  of  those  little  words,  which  are  etemaU  j  occurring  in  eve 
ly  sentence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to  have  encumbered 
speech,  by  an  addition  of  terms;  and  by  rendering  it  more  prolix, 
to  have  enervated  its  force.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  certainly 
rendered  the  sound  of  language  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  de» 
priving  it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which  arose  from  the  length 
of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminations  occasioned  by  the  cases 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most  material 
disadrantaee  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by  a  similar  al- 
teration, ofwhich  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transpo- 
sition in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  ancient  languages 
enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  different  ter- 
minations, produced  hy  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the 
reference  of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without 
tiie  aid  of  juxtaposition ;  suffered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambi- 
guity, in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  give  force  to  the  mean- 
ing, or  harmony  to  the  sound.  But  now,  having  none  of  those 
marks  of  relation  incorporated  with  the  woi^s  themselves,  we  have 
no  other  way  left  us,  ol  showing  what  words  in  a  Mntence  are  most 
closely  connected  in  meaning,  than  that  of  placing  them  close  by 
one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought 
out  in  separate  members  and  portions;  it  is  broken  down  and  di- 
vided :  whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences, 
by  the  government  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning 
so  interwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  per- 
ceive it  in  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  perioa  as- 
certained the  relation  of  each  member  to  another;  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  connected  in  one  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage  of 
particles,  (as  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are 
obliged  always  to  carry  along  with  us,  both  clogs  style,  and  enfeebles 
sentiment* 


*  **  The  TvrtoBft  tMvfaiations  of  the  same  word,  whether  verb  or  noan,  ere  always 
covoeiTed  to  be  more  intunatety  eonnected  with  the  tens  which  they  lerve  to  len^theii, 
Jiaa  the  additional,  detached,  and  in  themselves  insi^ificant  particles,  which  we  are 
oblif^ed  to  employ  as  conuecttrts  to  our  significant  words.  Our  method  gives  almost 
the  noM  exposure  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  making  the  significant  parts,  and  th^  m 
sigaificant,  equally  oonspicnoos ;  theirs  much  oftener  sinks,  at  it  were,  the  fonner  int» 
tl^  latter,  at  once  preserving  their  use  and  hiding  their  wealuess.  Our  modem  lan« 
guages  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  In  its  rudest  state ; 
when  the  onion  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  artisan,  could  be  effected  nnly  by  the 
hdp  of  Hhoae  external  and  coarse  implements,  pins,  nails,  and  cramps.  The  andent 
•aogoages  resemble  the  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state,  aAer  the  inrention  of  dove- 
tail joints,  grooves,  and  mortices ;  when  thus  all  the  principal  junctioikS  are  effecied« 
by  forming  properly  the  extremities  or  terminations  of  the  pieces  to  be  Joined.  For, 
faj  means  of  these,  the  onion  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer,  while  tha!  by  which  that 
union  is  produced,  is  scarcely  perceivable.'*  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  Dr.  C«np^ 
bea»TDt.U.p.412. 


^8$  graUCTURE  OF  i^NGUAGE-      [mot.  #iu. 

Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  substantive 
nouns;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes, 
of  nouns.  1,  thouy  hty  shty  and  t/,  are  no  other  than  an  abridged 
way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  which  we  have  immedi* 
ate  intercourse,  or  to  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in 
discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications 
with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gender,  and  case.  Only,  with 
respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  ; 
second  person,  as  they  are  called,  /and  thou^  do  not  appear  to  have  / 
had  the  distinctions  of  gender  given  them  in  any  language;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that,  as  thev  always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to 
each  other  when  they  speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore 
needs  not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gender 
there  becomes  necessary;  and  accordingly,  in  English,  it  hath  all  the 
three  genders  belonging  to  it;  Ae,  nhe^  %U  As  to  cases,  even  those 
languages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive  nouns,  sometimes 
retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  readi* 
ness  in  expressing  relations;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  discourse.  In  English,  most  of  our  grammarians  hold 
the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative;  a 
eenitive,  and  accusative;  /,  mtn6,  mt;  thou^  thine,  theti  he,  kUj 
him;  whoj  whoscy  whom. 

In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those 
pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and 
naming  it,  when  absent  For  one  Can  hardly  think  that  pronouns 
were  of  eariy  invention ;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and 
artificial  nature.  /,  thouyhty  it,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  names 
peculiar  to  any  single  object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  be 
applied  to  all  persons,  or  objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces. //,  is  the  most  general  term  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  as 
it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  the  universe,  of  which  we  speak. 
At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have  this  quality,  that  In  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than 
one  precise  individual;  which  they  ascertain  and  specify,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at 
once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in  language. 
They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words  to 
the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues;  as  being  the  words  most 
in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  great^  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  aiSy  great,  littk,  black,  white, 
yours ^  ours,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words 
which  are  termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages; 
and,  in  all  languages^must  have  been  very  early  invented ;  as  objects 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be 
carried  on  concerning  them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their 
ilifierent  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singu* 
Urity  which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the 
{sme  form  |;iven  them  with  substantive  nouns;  being  declined,  like. 
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tfaein,  by  cases,  and  subjected  to  the  like  diitinctions  of  norober  and 
gimder.  Hence  it  has  happened,  Aat  grammarians  have  made  them 
so  belong  to  the  same  post  of  speech,  and  diTided  the  noun  mtosnb-* 
•CmntiTe  and  adjectire ;  an  arrangement  founded  more  on  attention 
to  the  external  form  of  words,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For 
adfccthres  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not,  by  their  nature,  Uie  least 
resemblaaee  to  substantive  nouns,  as  th^  never  express  any  thimr 
wblch  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself;  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin  to  verbs,  wUch, 
Gke  them,  express  the  attinbute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fimtastie,  that  ad- 
jectives should,  fan  the  ancient  languages,  have  ^ssuroed  so  much  of 
the  form  of  substantives ;  smce  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor 
cases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  fai  a  proper  sense,  with 
mere  qualities,  such  as  good  or  great^  tofi  or  hard.  And  ^et  bonus^ 
and  fim;iiff«,  and  ttner^  have  their  singular  and  plural,  their  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of  the  names 
of  substances,  or  persons.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
genius  of  diose  tongues.  They  avoided,  as  much  as  posrible,  consi- 
dering qualities  separately,  or  m  the  altttract  They  made  them  a 
part,  or  appendage,  of  &e  substance  which  they  served  to  distin* 
ginsb :  diey  made  the  acyective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  re- 
semble it  in  termination,  m  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the 
two  might  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form 
of  expression,  as  they  were  m  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
me&od  as  tUs  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a 
sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  rec^uired  the 
relation  of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pomted  out, 
by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When 
I  aay  in  Enf^idi,  the  **  Beau^hl  wife  of  a  brave  man,**  the  juxta- 
pontion  of  me  words  prevents  all  ambi^ity.  But  when  I  say  in 
Latin,  '* Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor;**  it  is  onl^  the  agreement,  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective  **fifmo$a^  which  is  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  substantive  *^  wwr^  which  is  the 
last  word  that  declares  the  meanmg. 


CtUESTIOBTS. 


ArrxR  haying  given  an  aeooont  of 
the  rise  and  progreaB  of  laoffaa^re,  to 
what  does  oar  axmiar  proceed  ?  Of  the 
stmetore  of  lanffoage,  and  of  its  com- 
patmi  with  ooiBr  scienceiL  what  is 
remarked?  Why  is  it  apt  to  be  slighted 
by  niperficial  thinkers  ?  To  the  igno- 
rance of  what  was  then  inenlcated, 
wliat  is  to  be  attributed?  On  what 
have  few  autbon  written  with  philo- 
sophical seeuTBcf ;  and  what  is  still 


more  to  be  regretted?  How  does  the 
attentkm  of  the  Frenoh  and  Englid) 
to  this  subject  compare?  What  has 
lately  been  attempted;  and  how  have 
they  succeeded  ?  What  is  not  our  au* 
thor's  purpose;  and  why  not?  Of  what 
does  he  propose  to  give  a  general  view; 
and  bow?  What  is  the  firat  thing  to 
be  conodered?  Of  the  essential  piaits 
of  speech  in  all  lan^a^^ef^  what  is  ob* 
semd?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated; 
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find  hence,  what  follows?  "What  is  the 
most  simple  and  comprehensive  division 
of  the  parts  of  speecn?  How  are  these 
respectively  claoed?  Of  the  common 
grammatical  division  of  speech  into 
ei^ht  parts,  wh£Ct  is  observed;  and 
why?  Why,  then,  will  it  he  better  to 
Aiake  use  df  these  known  terms,  than 
of  any  oUiers?  With  what  are  we  nar 
turally  led  to  beffin;  and  why?  What 
here  occurs;  and  why?  A  savage,  be- 
holding trees  in  every  direction,  found 
what  to  be  an  impracticable  underta- 
Icing?  What  was  his  first  object?  By 
what  was  he  led  to  fbnn,  in  nis  mind, 
some  general  ideas  of  the  oomnuKi 
qualities  of  all  trees?  What  did  longer 
experience  teach  him  ?  To  what  disad- 
vantage waa  he  still  subject ;  and  why? 
Hence,  then,  wlmt  appears  evident? 
How  is  this  iHustrated  ?  What,  how^ 
ver,  are  we  not  to  imagine;  and  why 
not?  Where  is  this  daily  practised? 
Why  was  the  notification  which  lan- 
gua^  made  of  objects,  still  very  im- 
perfect? Here,  what  useful  and  very 
curious  coDtrivance  occurs?  In  what 
does  the  force  of  the  article  consist?  In 
English,  how  many  articles  have  we? 
Define  them.  A,  is  much  the  same 
with  what  and  what  does  it  mark? 
Of  the  article  the^  what  is  observed? 
IVhat  article,  only,  have  the  Greeks, 
and  to  what  does  it  answer?  How  do 
they  supply  the  place  ol[  our  article  a  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  As  the  Latins 
had  no  article,  how  did  they  supply  its 
place?  Why  does  this  appear  to  be  a 
defect  in  tne  Latin  tongue  ?  How  is 
thi»  illustrated?  Of  each  of  these 
phrases,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  '^filius 
regi%''  what  is  observed;  and  to  ex- 
plain in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be 
understood,  what  is  necesnuy?  To  il- 
lustrate the  force  and  importance  of  the 
article,   what  further  examples  are 

S'ven  ?  Of  showinff  what,  does  our  au- 
or  gladly  lay  hold  of  any  opportuni- 
ty? What  other  affections  belong  to 
substantive  nouns  ?  How  does  number 
distinguish  them  ?  Of  this  distinction 
what  is  said;  and  why  must  it  have 
ueen  ooeval  with  the  very  infancy  of 
language?  For  the  greater  facility  of 
expressing  it,  by  what  has  it,  in  all  lan- 
guages been  marked?  In  what  lan- 
guages do  we  find  a  dual  number ;  and 
how  may  its  origin  be  accounted  for? 
Of  gender,  what  is  remarked?  Why 
is  it,  in  it«  proper  sense,  confined  to  tfate 


names  of  living  creatures ;  and  there- 
fbre,  what  follows?  To  what  ough* 
all  other  substantive  youns  bek>ng; 
and  what  is  it  meant  to  imply  ?  Wuh 
respect  to  this  distributhn^  what  haj 
obtained  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? What  examples  are  ^ven?  01 
this  assignatjon  or  sex  to  inanimate 
objects,  what  is  remarked?  What  is 
ofaleerved  of  the  gender  of  inanimate 
objects  in  the  Qnek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages? How  do  the  French  and 
Italian  tongues  difier  from  them  in  this 
respect?  In  the  latter^  how  is  the  gen- 
der of  nouiM  designated  ?  In  theELog- 
lish  language,  what  peculiarity  ob- 
tains? What  are  the  marks  of  the 
three  genders ;  and  when  is  it  used? 
In  this  respect,  what  advantage  has 
the  Englk^  language  over  all  others, 
the  Chinese  excepted?  What  does  the 
gtoius  of  it  permit?  What  example 
of  illustratkm  is  given  ?  By  this  means, 
what  have  we  it  in  our  power  to  do; 
and  how?  Of  this  advantage,  what  is 
further  observed ";  and  why  ?  What  in- 
stances are  mentioned?  In  Fjigteh, 
how  can  we  avoid  this  difficulty? 
What  deserves  further  to  be  remarked? 
Where  is  the  foundation  of  this  rule 
imaged  to  be  laid  ?  Hius,  according 
to  him,  to  what  substantive  nouns,  used 
figuratively,  do  we  give  the  masculine 
gender;  wad  to  what  the  feminine? 
Upon  these  principles,  of  what  does  he 
take  notice?  What  does  Mr.  Harris 
further  imagine?  Why  does  this  ap 
pear  doubtful? 

Having  discussed  gender,  to  idiat 
does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  To  un- 
d^iBtand  what  case  signifies,  what  is 
it  necessary  to  observe?  What  would 
they  find  of  little  use?  Of  the  relatbn 
which  objects  bear  to  one  another:  what 
is  observed ;  and  what  fblbws  ?  But, 
in  its  earliest  periods,  what  was  neces^ 
sary:  and  hence,  what  cases  were 
found?  What,  then,  is  the  proper  idea 
(»f  cases  in  declension  ?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  all  languages  do  not  agree 
in  this  mode  of  expressbn?  Hcfw  do 
modem  (onffues  express  the  relatioBB 
of  objects?  What  case  only,  have  Eng^ 
lifih  nouns;  and  how  is  it  formed? 
What,  in  our  language  answers  to  the 
accusative  casern  Latin?  What  is  there 
not,  then,  in  our  language  ?  What  two 
questions,  therefore,  concerning  this 
subject,  maybe  put  ?  Of  bo^h  metiiods, 
what  is  remarked  •  and  why  ?  Whidi 
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was  Ifae  earfieit  HMlhod  practindby 
meii?  Where  do  we,  in  fact,  find  that 
decjenvHiB  and  cawi  are  used  ?  What 
naxaral  acoonnt  can  be  giren,  wh^  this 
iHBge  ahoold  have  early  obtained? 
What  has  been  wril  dbwnred,  by  our 
antbor,  on  thk  nibiect?  What  inf»> 
rence,  therefore,  fi)lIowB?  How  would 
they  most  natoially  conceive  the  rela- 
tioDB  of  a  thing;  and  how  would  they 
tiieir  eoneeptioQa  of  it?  How 
■eparate  namea  invented,  to  ex- 
the  felationa  which  oooumd ;  and 
what  are  they  called  ?  Prepositions  be- 
in^  once  in^oduced,  how  wore  they 
foond  to  be  capable  <^  eopplyinfi^  tKe 
place  of  cane;  and  henee,  wl»t  came 
to  pav?  How  k  this  illustrated?  By 
this  pragresii  of  what  can  we  give  a 
natucal  account  1  With  re^rdtothe 
other  qtwstian  on  this  sabject,  what 
diall  we  find?  What  effect  has  been 
pfodoeed,  by  tba  abolition  of  chses? 
Of  what  have  we  disembarraswd  it : 
and  how  have  we  thereby  rendered  it  t 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages  yet 
what  disadvantages,  in  the  first  place, 
leave  the  balance  inelimng  to  the  side 
of  antimnty?  What  in  the  second 
place?  But,  in  the  third  place,  what  is 
the  most  material  disadvantage?  In 
the  ancient  tongues,  what  did  the  dif- 
ferent terminations  point  out ;  and  how 
did  it  softr  them  to  be  plaeed?  In  ex- 
presang  reiationiL  what  method  only 
nave  we  saw  left?  How !« the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  brought  <xit  ?  How  did 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sentences  express  their  meaning?  How 
was  the  relation  of  each  member  as- 
certained ;  and  hence,  what  was  pm- 
doeed?  What  are  pronouns?  Of  them, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  accordingly,  to 
what  are  they  subject  ?  Why  have  not 
/and  thou  had  the  distinctknis  of  gen- 
der given  to  them  in  any  langoage? 
Why  is  the  distbction  of  gender  oeces- 
sary  in  the  third  potmml  Of  the  cases  of  I 


pronoon^  wfaatisremarked?  InEaglkli, 
what  cases  ^ve  prawuns?  How  a  it 
probablp  the  places  of  pronouns  wers 
supplieo,  in  the  firststage  of  speech ;  and 
why?  Of/,t^A«,andif,whatatoba 
observed?  Of  a^,  what  is  remarked;  and 
why?  What  other  miality  have  these 
pRmouns;  so  that  what  follows?  Why 
are  they  troublesome  to  the  Itnuriicr  ?  Oi 
adjectives,  what  is  remarked?  Where 
are  they  ibond ;  and  why  nrast  they 
have  been  early  invented?  What,  only, 
is  to  be  observed,  in  relatkxi  to  tttemi 
Hence^  what  has  happened;  and  on 
what  m  this  arrangement  fbimded  ? 
Why  have  not  adjectives  the  least  le- 
semolance  to  sob^antive  nouus?  To 
what  are  they  more  akin?  What  may, 
at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and 
fantastic;  and  why?  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for  ?  What  did  they  avoid ; 
and  what  did  they  make  them?  On 
what  did  thev  make  the  adjective  de- 
pend; and  why?  What dki  the  hlierty 
of  transposition  require,  and  (or  what 
reason  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 

ANALYSIS. 

The  parts  of  Speech. 

i.  Articles.  ^ 

A.  The  indefinite  article. 

B.  The  definite  article. 

o.  The  importance  of  the  article 
iUnstrated. 
2.  Substantive  noons. 

A.  Number. 

B.  Gender. 

a.  Its  phfloBOphical  appbsa 
tion. 

b.  Mr.  HanVs  Theoo^. 
o.  Case. 

a.  Its  signification. 

b.  Its  variations, 

(a.)  By  declension. 

(b.)  ByprepoatKBiBi 
8»  PnmounsL 

A.  Their  origin. 
4.  Adjectives. 
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STRUCTURE  OP  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Of  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive^  mdeed^ 
of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  b  the  verb.  It 
Is  chiefly  in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  meti^ 
plqrsic  of  language  appears ;  and,  therefore,  m  examining  the  na- 
tur<*  and  different  vanations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  for 
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ample  discussion.  But  as  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  dis 
cussions,  when  tliey  are  pursued  far,  become  intricate  and  obscure^ 
I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject  than  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that  it 
expi^sseS)  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  son?e  person  or  thing. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.    For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once^  the  attribute 
of  some  substantive,  an  affirmation  concerning  that  attribute,  and 
time.    Thus,  when  I  say,  ^  the  sun  shineth ;'  shining  is  the  attribute 
ascribed  to  the  sun ;  the  present  time  is  marked ;  and'  an  affirmation 
i  3  included,  that  this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to 
the  sun.    The  participle  ^  shining,^  is  merely  an  adjective,  which 
denotes  m  attribute  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time,  ^ut  car- 
ries no  affirmation.    The  infinitive  mood, '  to  shine,'  may  be  called 
the  name  of  the  verb;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  affirmation;  but 
simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  which  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.     Hence  the  infinitive 
often  cames  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun;  and  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as  such.     As,  ^  scire 
tuum  nihil  est'    '  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.'    And,  in 
English,  in  the  same  manner:  ^To  write  well  is  difficult;  to  speak 
eloquently  is  still  more  difficult'    But  as,  through  all  the  other  ten- 
ses and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them;  'the 
sun  ihineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,'  &c. 
the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous 
*.'K>wer.     Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition, 
without  a  verb  either  expressed  or  implied.    For,  whenever  we 
speak,  we  always  mean  to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not;  and  the 
word  which  carries  this  assertion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.     From 
this  sort  of  eminence  l)elonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  re- 
ceived its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin  verbimif  or  the  ward^  by  way  of 
distinction* 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech 
must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  forma 
tion  of  language;  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  ot 
long  time,  to  rear  tiem  qp  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure 
which  they  now  possess.    It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
suggested,  that  the  radical  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  Ian 
guages,  would  be,  what  we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.    <  It  rains , 
It  thunders ;  it  is  light;  it  is  agreeable;'  and  the  like;  as  this  is  the 
very  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of 
an  event,  or  of  a  state  of  things.    By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were 
mvented,  such  verbs  became  personal,  and  were  branched  out  into 
all  the  variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinc* 
tions  of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  show 
the  sdmirable  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We 
foink  commonly  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time. 
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:iito  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  and  we  might  imaginoi 
that  if  verba  had  been  so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no 
more  was  needful  But  language  prooeeds  with  much  greatei  subtilty. 
It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments.  It  considers  time  as  nevei 
standing  still,  but  always  Sowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  per'* 
fSectly  completed ;  and  things  future,  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  diner 
ent  gradations.  Hence  the  neat  variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues. 
The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 

BHut,  susceptible  of  no  variety,  "  I  write,  or,  I  am  writing ;  seriboJ' 
at  it  is  not  so  with  the  past  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it 
hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it  Ours  hath 
no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  un- 
finished ;  which  makes  the  imperfect  tense,  **  I  was  writing,  scribe^ 
haan!^  2.  As  just  now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect 
tenae,  which,  in  English,  is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  aux- 
iliary verb,  ^  I  have  written. *'  S.  It  may  be  consideim  as  finished 
some  time  ago;  the  particular  time  left  indefinite.  '^  I  wrote,  ^erip^ 
jf  ;'^  which  may  either  signify,  <*I  wrote  yesterday,  or,  I  wrote  a 
twelvemonth  ago.''  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  in- 
definite past  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  something^ 
else,  which  is  also  past  This  is  the  plusquamperfect  <^  I  had  writf 
ten ;  seripseram.    I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter.'' 

Here  we  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time. 
They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an 
action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time 
sgo.  In  both  these  cases  they  must  say,  ^<scn/wi."  Though  there 
be  a  manifest  difference  in  the  tenses,  which  our  lanffoage  express- 
es, by  this  variation,  ^  I  have  written,"  meaning,  I  nave  just  now 
finished  writing;  and,  '<  I  wrote,"  meanine  at  some  former  time, 
since  which,  other  things  have  intervened.  This  difierence  the 
Romans  have  no  tense  to  express ;  and,  therrfore,  can  only  do  it  by 
a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two ;  a  simple  or  inde- 
finite future;  'I  shall  write;  scrtbam^  and  a  future,  relating  to 
something  else,  which  is  also  future.  ^  I  shall  have  written ;  scrips 
wtro!    I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives  * 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  times,  verbs  admit  the 
distinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive  \ 
according  as  the  affirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  some 
thine  that  is  sujBTered ;  <  I  love,  or  I  am  loved.'  They  admit,  also^ 
the  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  desiened  to  express  the  affirina-  i 
tion,  whether  active  or  passive,  under  difierent  forms.  The  indica« 
tive  mood,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a  proposition, '  I  write ;  I 
have  written ;'  the  imperative  requires,  commands,  threatens,  ^  write 
thou;  let  him  write.'    The  subjunctive  expresses  the  propositior; 

*  On  the  temes  of  the  Yerbt,  Bfr.  HarrU't  Hermes  may  be  conaalted,  by  iucb  ei  de 
sreto  see  them  scrutimsed  with  metaph}  sical  accuracy ;  and  also  the  Treatise  ihi  thi 
snd  Progress  of  Laoguai^ey  toL  U.  p.  125.  \ 
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uoder  tKe  fomi  of  a  cpnditkmy  or  in  subordination  to  some  other 
thingi  to  which  a  reference  is  made,  ^  I  might  write,  I  could  write, 
I  should  write,  if  tte  ease  were  so  and  so/  This  manner  of  ex* 
IH'essing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms,  together 
also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  thou,  and  he^  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  ve^bs,  which  mabes  so 
great  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  the  parts 
of  speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.    Con- 

f  aider  only,  how  many  &ings  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word 

*  atnavis^tm,  I  would  have  loved.'  First,  The  person  who  speaks,  *  I. ' 
Secondly,  An  attribute  or  action  of  ttiat  person,  '  loving/  Third- 
ly, An  affirmation  concerning  that  action.  Fourthly,  The  past 
time  denoted  in  that  affirmation, '  have  loved :'  and,  Fiflhly,  A  con- 
dition, on  which  the  action  is  suspended,  ^  would  have  loved.'  It 
'  appears  ourious  and  remarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure,  are  to  be  found, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all 
these  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Con- 
fugation  is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which,by  vary- 
ing either  the  termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb^express 
the  greatest  number  of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of 
auxiliary  words.  In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have 
few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  time ;  but  then  their  modes  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  express  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations. 
In  the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the 

,     ^  help  of  any  auxiliary,  not  only  *  I  have  taught,'  but,  ^  I  have  taught 

exactly,  or  often ;  1  have  been  commanded  to  teach }  I  have  taught 
myself.'  The  Greek,  which  is  the  most  periect  of  all  the  known 
tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods. 
The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect ;  e«« 
pecially  in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by  the 
nelp  of  the  auxiliary  ^  sumJ 

In  all  the  mod^n  European  tongues,  oonjogation  is  very  defeo* 
tive.  They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  it- 
self; but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs, 
throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Lan- 
guage has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to 
that  which  I  showed  in  tiie  last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  resect 
to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded 
the  use  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  auxiliary  verbs,  to  havCy  and  to 
ie,  wilh  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use  in  English,  dOf  s/uUl^ 
willf  may  J  and  can^  prefixed  to  the  participle,  supenede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods  and  tenses,  which  mrm- 
ed  the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and 
irill  be  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  ob- 
served. The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  very 
.general  and  abstract  nature.  They  imply  tne  different  modifications 
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of  simple  existence,  considered  alone,  and  without  reference  te  anj* 
particular  thing..  In  the  early  state  of  speech,  the  import  of  them 
would  be  incorporated,  with  evezy  particular  verb  in  its  tenses 
and  moods,  long  before  words  i^fere  invented  for  denoting  such 
abstract  conceptions  of  existence,  alone,  and  by  themselves.  But 
sfter  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the  progress  of  language,  to 
oe  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  ana  moods  given  to  them 
like  other  verbs;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried  in  their  nature 
the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb,  they  might, 
by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence, 
fs  the  modem  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  -ancient, 
this  method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such 
words,  for  instance,  as  am,  waSy  have^  shall^  being  once  familiar,  it 
appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever;  as,  lam 
loved;  Iwasioved;  I  have  loved;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of 
terminations  which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs, 
amor^  atnabar,  amavi^  fyc.  Two  or  three  varieties  only  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  verb,  were  retained,  as,  lovef  loved^  loving;  and  all  the 
rest  were  dropt  The  consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was 
the  same  as  tnat  of  abolishing  declensions.  It  rendered  language 
more  simple  and  easy  in  its  structure;  but  withal,  more  prolix,  aivl 
leas  graceful  This  finishes  all  that  seemed  most  necessary  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable 
parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long* 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numenous 
dass  of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head 
of  attributives;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circum- 
stance of  an  action  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  order, 
degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  (o 
specify.  They  are,  for  the  most  part*  no  more  than  an  abridged  mode 
of  speech,  expressing,  by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion, be  resolved  into  two  or  more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts 
ol  speech.  'Exceedingly,'  for  instance,  is  the  same  as  ^in  a  nigh 
d^reef  'bravely,*  the  same  as,  'with  bravery  or  valour;'  'here,' 
the  same  as,  'in  this  place;'  [often,  and  seldom,'  the  same  as,  'foi* 
many  and  for  few  times,'  and  so  of  the  rest  Jlence,  adverbs  xn9iy 
be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  w 
system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ;  and  accordingly, 
fte  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words  formerly  es- 
tabluhed  in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  ^ire  words  more  essential  to  dis- 
course than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  form  that  class  of 
words,  called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  lan- 
guage ;  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear  to  one 
anoSier,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  coherence; 
thereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  significant  pro- 
positions. Conjunctions  are  generally  empWed  for  connecting  sen* 
lences«  or  menabers  of  sentences ;  as,  andf  because,  although,  and 
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the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connecting  words  by  show* 
ing  the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to  another ;  as,  qf^ 
/ronij  to,  above,  belowy  fyc.  Of  the  force  of  these  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  before,  when  treating  of 'the  cases'  and  declensions  of  sub- 
stantive nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations 
and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  which  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among 
barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rude  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the 
stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must  always  have  increased^ 
as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The 
more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  f)erfect 
their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  it  will  abound 
more  with  connective  particles;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and 
transitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accord* 
ingly,  no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of 
the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  lan- 
guage, much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  pro- 
per use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  diOerent  parts 
of  discourse.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which 
chiefly  makes  dbcourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed 
and  loose;  which  carries  it  on  its  progress  with^  smooth  and  even 
pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desultory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  tiie  general  construction  of  language. 
Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and 
intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, 
For,  if  speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  oi 
our  minds,  an  examination  of  its  stinicture  and  progress  cannot  but 
unfold  many  things  concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  coq« 
ceptions  themselves,  and  the  operations  of  our  faculties;  a  subject 
that  is  always  instructive  to  man.  ^Nequis,'  says  Quintilian,  an  au- 
thor of  excellent  judgment,  ^  nequis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  gram* 
niatices  elementa.  I«^n  quia  magnse  sit  operas  consonantes  a  vocali- 
ous  discemere,  easque  in  semivocalium  numerum,  mutarumque  par* 
tin,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,  apparebit  multa 
rerum  subtilitas,  quse  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia^  sed  exercere 
altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit'*  i.  4. 
^.  Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.  In  this,  and  the 
\  preceding  lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its 

*  «*  Let  no  man  despite,  ts  inccmsiderable,  the  elements  of  gnonmar,  becaase  it  maj 
leem  to  him  a  matter  of  snmll  consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  between  rowels  and 
eoBBonantSy  and  to  dhride  the  latter  into  liquids  and  anites.  But  th^  who  penetrate 
mto  the  innermost  parts  of  this  temffo  of  science,  will  then  discorw  such  retfnement 
and  suhtilt^  of  matter,  as  Is  not  onlr  prop-T  to  sharpen  the  understanding  of  yoonf 
■Mill  hot  sitlBcient  to  gire  ezereise  for  the  most  profound  knowledge  anderuditioA.*' 
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s4raelure*  But  it  i»  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  mote  putioa- 
Itf  in  the  examination  of  it 

Tlie  language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  isligind,  nor  de- 
rired  irom  it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or 
Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country  it  appears, 
by  many  circumstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic 
tonne,  which  is  said  to'be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  pro- 
kabty,  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once 
in  most  of  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probably,  of  Spain  also ;  till, 
u  the  course  of  those  revolutions  which,  by  means  of  the  con- 
quests, first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  the  northern  nations, 
changed  the  government,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  this  ton^e  was  gradually  obliterated ;  and  now  subsists 
only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are 
no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same  ton^e,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons^  the  first 
inhabitants  that  we  know  of  in  our  island ;  and  continued  so  till 
Che  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450 ; 
who,  bavins  conquered  the  Briton!^  did  not  intermix  with  them, 
but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together 
ivith  theyr  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were 
one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran  Europe;  and  their 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  frorr- 
the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  English  tongue.  With 
some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  language,  probably,  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  tihe  nation ;  and 
die  English  which  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo- 
ken now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman 
French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce 
and  learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
clearly  traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scot- 
land, is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dia* 
lect  of  the  English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  Highlands  and  islands,  can- 
not be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost  part  of  Scotland  was 
once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Northumberland;  or  whether  the  great  number  of  Englisn  exiles 
(hat  retreated  into  Scotland*  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  upon 
other  occasions^  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language. 
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nvhich  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations, 
prevsUled  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the 
discussion  of  which  Would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject 

from  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialed  is 
the  basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in 
t^ree  different  u)rms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman ;  id! 
which  have  mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  num- 
ber of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These 
we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable, 
entered  into  our  tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French, 
which  William  the  Conqueror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  l^d 
long  been  in  full  possession  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that 
country,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort 
of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  Which  was  given  the 
name  of  Komanshe :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victo* 
ries,  mingled  with  them ;  the  language  of  the  country  became  a 
compouna  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors, 
and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the  French  language 
has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable  affinity  wim  the 
Latin ;  and  hence,  a  grelat  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  which 
were, in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  introduced  into 
our  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have  since 
been  added,  directly  from  the,  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diffusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe#  ' 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  English,  like  every 
compounded  language,  must  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  We. 
cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete 
analogy  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  langua* 
ges,  which  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  within  themselves,  and 
built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before  showed,  it  has  but  small 
remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ;  and  its  syntax  is  narrow  as 
there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves,  that  can  show  their 
relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the  grammatical  style,  point  out  either 
their  concordance,  or  their  government  in  the  sentence.  Our  words 
having  been  brought  to  us  &om  several  different  regions,  straggle, 
if  we  D^ay  so  speak,  asunder  from  each  other ;  and  do  not  coalesce 
so  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  Ian 
guage,  are  balanced  by  ouer  advantages  that  attend  it ;  particularly, 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such  a  language  is 
likely  to  be  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact,  more  copious 
than  the  English.  In  all  grave  suojects  especially,  historical,  criti- 
cal, political^  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain 
of  the  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  studious  reflecting  genius  oi 
the  people,  has  brought  together  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such 
si|bjeets,  from  every  quarter.  We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  ot 
poetry.    Our  poetical  s1;yle  differs  widely  from  prose,  not  m  point 
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flf  immbers  only,  bot  in  tbe  very  words  themselret;  whidi  Aiowe 
whftt  ft  stoek  ftod  eomptM  of  words  we  havft  it  in  cn^yoyfhr  to  se- 
lect and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  oeeasions.  Herein  we  ere 
infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetiesl  kngusse,  if  it  were 
not  distinguished  by  ihyme,  would  not  be  known  to  dimr  from  theii 
ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grsTc  salijeets,  and  with  respect  to  the 
itTDttger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  diq>lay8  its  power 
of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  lor  do-  % 
noting  all  the  varieties  of-  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  describing 
the  more  delicate  sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fer- 
tile. Itmustbe  confessed,  that  the  French  language  fiu*  surpasses  ours, 
inezpressing  the  nicer  shades  of  diaracter ;  e^)eciatly  those  varieties 
of  manner,  temper,  and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social 
intercourse  witn  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  tp  tmnslnte  into 
Boyish,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivauz's  novels,  and  he  will 
ioon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  these  subjects.  ' 
Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  French  for  whatever  is  deli- 
cate, gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  langui^  for  con- 
versation, in  the  know|  world ;  but  on  the  higher  subjects  of  com- 
position, theEnglirii  may  be  justly  esteemed  toexcel  it  considersMy. 

Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant 
tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impres- 
fion  of  their  genius  and  manners;  for  among  all  nations,  the  oririna) 
Jtock  of  words  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  remain  as 
tbe  foundation  of  their  speech  throughout  many  ages,  while  their 
manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  alterations.  National  charac- 
ter will,  however,  always  have  some  perceptible  influence  on  tne 
turn  of  languaee;  and  the  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  and 
the  gravity  and  Ihoughtfulness  of  the  English,  are  sufficiently  im- 
[M-essed  on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  who 
q)eak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  energy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, naturally  prolix,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and 
auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  employ;  and  this 
prolixity  must,  in  some  degree^  enfeeble  it  We  seldom  can  express  so 
much  by  one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact;  our 
conceptions  being  spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it 
wer^,  into  more  parts,  make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  atter 
them.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for 
expressing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  tfie  mind,  and  hj  the  libcTty 
which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  nations,  of  com- 
poundmg  words,  our  language  may  be  esteemed  to  possess  eonsider- 

*  Anger,  wralh,  pMBion,  rage,  fury,  ouu^ige,  fierceness,  shaf]:ness,  animosity,  choler 
reaeBtmentf  beat,  heart-burning ;  to  fame,  storm,  inflame,  be  incensed,  to  rex,  lundk 
vnute,  enrage,  exasperate,  proroke,  fret ;  to  be  snlleii,  ttaftt/,  b«t,  VQ^gh^  aaoa 
KrT^,be.    PlrdacetoQnmiwood'sUnunmar. 
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ftble  Arce  of  ex]  ression;  comparativelyy  at  least,  with  the  other 
modern  tongues,  though  much  below  tfie  ancient  The  style  oi 
Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  ^nd  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibiUty  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to 
different  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  o^ 
easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent 
as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality 
of  great  importance  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend 
upon  three  things;  the  copiousness  of  a  language;  the  different  ar* 
rangements  of  which  its  words  are  susceptible;  and  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  sound  of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many 
different  subjects.  Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so 
eminently  as  the  Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould, 
as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  pe- 
culiar turn.  It  had  all  the  three  requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety 
of  its  different  dialects;  and  thereby  readily  assifmed  every  sort  ot 
character  which  an  author  could  wish,  from  the  most  simple  and 
most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.  The  Latin,  though  a  very 
beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek.  It  has 
more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  and  nuvity.  It  is  always 
firm  and  masculine  in  tii«  tenour  of  its  sound;  and  is  supported  by 
a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  di- 
vest it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modem  tongues,  th^ 
Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French. 
By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty 
and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  sub- 
jects, either  in  prose  or  in  poetry;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the 
strong  as  well  as  the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  modem  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
mins  of  the  ancient  Our  own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the 
Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
this  quality.  If  any  one  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which 
appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that  great  difference  of  manner,  for 
instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  ex- 
pression, such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  different  taste  of 
writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  noost  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  in 
harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to 
the  sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  of 
not  being  a  iair  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  I  imagine,  there  are  evi- 
dent grounc^s  on  which  it  mav  be  shown,  that  this  charge  agailistour 
tongue  has  been  carried  too  kir.  The  melody  of  our  versification, 
its  power  of  supporting  poetical  numbers  without  any  assistance 
from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  far  from 
beine  unmusical.  Our  verse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified 
and  hanronious  of  any  of  the  modem  dialects ;  unquestionably  far 
beyond  the  French  verse,  in  variety,  sweetness,  and  melody.    Mr<# 
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ftcridui  has  shown,  in  hit  lectares,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowe! 
tad  diphthong aonnds,  than  moat  languages;  and  thiise  too,  ao  diri 
dad  miD  Iom  and  short,  aa  to  afford  a  proper  diversity  in  the  quanli* 
tjr  of  oor  syUaUes.  Onr  eonaonants,  he  observes,  which  appear  so 
crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  oomhinations,  not  diaagreo* 
•He  to  the  ear  in  pronooncing;  and,  in  particnlar,  the  objBStioii 
wMeh  has  oeen  made  to  the  frequent  reenrreaee  of  ther  hissing  con- 
jooant  a  in  our  langnage,  is  unjust  and  ill^fiMinded.  Fpr,  it  haa  not 
been  attended  to^  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  syllablee^s* 
peeiaUy,  this  letter  loses  altogether  the  hissing  sound,  and  ia  trana^ 
fivmed  into  a  jt,  which  is  one  of  the  sounds  on  wnieh  the  ear  rests  with 
pleasore ;  as  in  Aoa,  /Aeae,  ^Aoae,  lopeSf  htarsy  and  innumerable  mora, 
where,  though  the  letter  $  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the 
power  of  r,  not  of  the  common  s* 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beau* 
ty  of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  prop^ties  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious 
arrangements,  yet  stren^^  and  expressiveness,  more  than  grace, 
form  it^  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to  a  abort  prononcution 
of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those 
which  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as  ara/ior,sp«c^adSe,/A«a/re,  liberty  9 
md  such  like.  Agreeable  to  this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
En^ish  pronunciation,  the  throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that  is, 
nearer  the  bef;inning  of  the  word  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation. 
In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented  farther  back  than  the  third 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult  But,  in 
BDgli«b,'we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the 
fifth  83'llable  from  the  end,  as,  m^moraife,  convMencyf  dmbuhUciy, 
vrSfiiabUnuB.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastenii^  the 
accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  to  give  a 
bmk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and 
not  1  ery  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

Tl  e  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it 
is  tb«j  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  ail  the  European 
diale.*ia.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  moods, 
and  .enses  Its  woi*ds  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their 
ori^^^al  form  tha  those  of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives 
kavf  no  diHinctiora  of  gender,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but 
one  ^yariation  in  case.  Its  adjectives  admit  of  no  chance  at  all,  ex- 
eq>t  what  expresses  the  degree  of  comparison.  Its  verbs,  instead  of 
ninning  Ihrough  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no 
more  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination*  By  the  help  of  a 
few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significant 
in  meaning  are  accomplished;  while  the  words,  for  the  most  jMirt, 
|ireserve  their  form  undianged.  The  disadvantiyges  in  point  ef  ele- 
gance, brevity,  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  struetur6X>f  our  Ian* 
f^age,  I  have  before  pointed  out  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mittod,  that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  ao- 
qoisition  of  our  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangepsent  of  our  words 
more  plain  andobvious,  the  rutod  of  QUr  9]rUtMP  fewer  fiod  meteain^le. 
P 
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I  f  gitse,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  h]«  gnmmar)  m 
thinking,  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  oar  language  oeca 
uon  its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  aceurm 
ey.  It  was  necessary  to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  mors 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care*  The  marks  of  gen^ 
der  and  case^  the  yarieties  of  conjugation  and  declension,  the  mul» 
tiplied  rules  of  syntaxy  were  all  to  be  attended  to  in  speech.  Henee 
language  became  more  an  objeet  of  art  It  was  reduced  into  form ; 
a  standard  was  established;  and  any  departures  from  the  standard 
beeame  conspicuous.  Whereas,  amooK  us,  language  is  hardly  con* 
sidered  as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it  for  granted^ 
that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study;  and 
that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing 
which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  con^ 
trol  the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  cus* 
tom  in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at 
last  resort  for  determining  every  controyerted  point  in  languase  and 
style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are 
superseded  as  useless.  In  every  language,  which  has  been  in  any 
d^ree  cultivated,  there  prevails  a  certain  structure  and  analogy  of 
parts«  which  is  understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable 
usage  of  speech ;  and  which,.in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or  du* 
bious,  possesses  considerable  authority.  In  every  l]\nguage,  there  are 
rules  of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by  all  who  would 
eitherwrite  or  speak  with  any  propriety.  Forsyntax  is  nootherthaa 
that  arrangement  of  words,  inasentence,  which  renders  the  meaning 
of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  to  one  another^  most 
clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to  our 
lan^age.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of 
theur  language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern, 
some  the  genitive,  some  the  dative,  som6  the  accusative  or  ablative 
case.  But,  abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  alu'aya 
remembered,  Chat  the  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are 
common  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue ;  and,  indeed,  be^ 
long  equally  to  all  languages.  For  in  all  languages,  the  parts  which 
compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same ;  substantives,  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  ccmnecting  particles:  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech 
are  found,  there  ai^  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  which 
regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  a 
sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  Latin,  the  adjective 
must  by  position,  be  made  to  ame  with  its  substantive;  and  the 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number;  because, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  expresses  either  a  quality 
or  an  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name 
of  that  thing  whose  quality,  or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  Two  or 
more  substantives,  joined  by  a  eopulative,  must  always  require  the 
ver^  or  pronouns,  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plufal 
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BmibeT ;  ciberwise^  tbdr  common  Tdalkm  to  these  rerbs  or  pro 
iMmns  b  not  pointed  out  An  acti?e  verb  must,  in  every  langu^e, 
gorem  the  accusatiTe ;  ibmt  is,  dearly  point  out  some  substenti^e 
nMm,  as  the  oliject  to  irtuch  its  action  is  AiectecL  A  rdatire  pro- 
noun  must,  in  ereij  form  of  speech,  agree  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number,  and  person ;  and  conjunctions,  or  connecting  parti« 
des,  ought  always  to  couple  lilce  cases  and  moods ;  that  is,  ought 
to  join  togedier  words  which  are  of  die  same  farm  and  state  with 
^di  other.  I  mentbn  these,  as  a  few  exempfifications  of  that  fun- 
damental regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  m  such  a  language  as  ours, 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

Wlmlerer  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  langiMffe  be, 
as  it  is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and 
attention,  both  with  regard  to  ^  choice  of  wonis  which  we  employ, 
sod  with  regard  to  tt^  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  words 
in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  mudi  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their 
most  polished  sind  flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues. 
We  know  how  much  studh^both  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  nave  ^ 
bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  bv 
the  study  of  other  languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with  ad- 
fintage,  unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  language 
wdL  Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so  good  and  usefd,  his 
eompodtioBs  wiD  always  suffer  in  die  public  esteem,  if  his  expression 
oe  defident  in  puri^  and  propriety.  At  the  same  time,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  an  object  which  demands  ap* 
pGcatioo  and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by 
flieear,  oraomnreit  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  authors, 
diiey  will  find  memselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even 
m  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  agmnst  puri^  of  language, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  heme  contempti- 
ble, demmistrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  previously 
lequisite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 

auEsnoirs. 


Or  the  veib,  what  ii  observed?  In 
S,  wbM  apoean ;  and  therefore,  what 
ibOowB  ?  rfhy  win  oor  author  avoid 
dweDiBff  longer  on  tfab  sabject,  than  is 
dMohitdy  neoeaaary  1  What  property 
has  the  verb,  in  eonunoo  with  the  ao- 
jeetive?  In  tdl  verbs,  what  three  things 
are  nnpBed  at  onoe  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illuscrated  ?  Of  the  particle  9ki- 
^n^i  what  is  remarked  1  What  may 
the  mfinitive  mood,  to  $hine,  be  called ; 
ind  why?  Hence,  what  lesemblanee 
(^ws  the  infinitive  mood  often  carry  ? 
what  examples  are  ^ven  ?  What  is 
that  which  chiefty  c&tinguishes  the 


veib  from'other  parts  ofspeech?  Hencs^ 
what  folkms}  and  why?  What  ha» 
arisen  from  this  sort  of  eminence? 
Why  must  verbf.  have  been  coeval 
with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  languais^?  What,  is  it 
probable,  was  its  radical  form;  and 
why?  What  did  sochveibsailerwards 
become,  and  into  what  did  they  branch 
otrt?  For  what  are  the  tenses  wmtri 
ved  ?  Why  must  notice  be  taken  of 
these?  Of  what  divisions  of  time  do  we 
naturally  thmk?  Under  what  circum- 
stances mij^ht  we  ima^e  that  no  more 
were  needfid  ?  But  how  does  language 


•  On  tlm  mbject.  the  reader  ooffat  to  peruse  Dr.  Lc  -^^V.-  ^hi  -t  Introduction  to  Enfliah 
Otimiur,  with  Crkicftl  Notes;  Dr.  Canf^UU's  Phil  «f  >ir  oi Uhetoric ;  and  Dr.  H?  ^  « 
^t  Rof  ^nents  of  Boirli^h  Gnuninsr 
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proceed  and  intp  what  does  U  iplit 
time?  How  doefl  it  consider  it;  and 
bence,  wiiat  f2>U3fWB  ?  How  may  the 
preaeuit  be  comideredl  What  exampleB 
ore  giyea  ?  How  many  pavt  tensiM  are 
tpiuid  in  the  poorest  languages  ?  How 
inanv  has  ours  ?  Define  eaclL  and  gnve 
the  uiustrative  examples.  Here,  "miat 
do  we  with  pleasure,  observe  ?  What 
tense  have  tney  notl  In  both  caooa^ 
what  must  they  say  7  How  is  the  ad- 
ranta^^  of  oar  lan|^uajD;e  illustrated? 
Define  the  two  varietiesoime  future,  and 
eive  examples  of  each.  Besides  teDses. 
what  other  disdnetku  do  rerbs  admit? 
For  what  are  moods  designed  ?  Define 
the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the 
nubjunctive  moods ;  and  give  examples 
of  each.  What  does  this  meuiner  of  ex- 
pressing an  afiirmation,  dtc.  fimn? 
VVhat  now  clearly  appears?  How  k 
this  fullv  illustrated?  What  k  a  curi- 
ous and  remarkable  fact?  In  what 
lamruasres  is  coqjugation  esteemed  most 
perfect  ?  What  is  said  of  the  tenses  dt 
oriental  tonfirues  ?  How  is  this  deficien- 
cy supplied  ?  What  example  is  given  ? 
Of  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the  Greek 
language,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  the 
Latin,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  conjugatk)n,  in  modem  Euro- 
pean ton^^ues  ?  In  what  do  th^  admit 
tew  varieties;  and  to  what  have  they 
constant  recourse?  To  what  is  the 
change  which  language  haji  underjsone 
in  conjugation,  smiOar?  What  ulus- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given  ?  How 
may  the  aharatkm  be  eeoly  under- 
stood ?  Of  the  auxiUary  verb%  what  is 
remarked?  What  do  they  imply? 
With  what^  in  the  early  state  of  speech, 
would  thev  miport  he  incorporated? 
«ln  what  manner  was  it  anerwards 
llTtmd  that  these  auxiliaries  might  sup- 
ply the  place  of  most  of  the  moxis  and 
tenses?  Henci^  what  followed?  What 
examples  of  illustration  are  given? 
What  few  varieties  were  retoined? 
What  WBJ9  the  consequence  of  this 
practice?  Whe*.  eflfect  had  it  on  lan- 
guage ?  What  are  the  remaining  parts 
if  speech  called  ?  Of  these,  what  are 
the  firit  that  occur  ?  To  what  are  they 
reducible :  and  why  ?  For  the  most 
uart,  what  are  they;  expresRsng what? 
hence,  of  them,  what  mav  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  accordingly,  whence  are 
(be  great  body  of  them  derived? 
What  class  of  words  do  prepositions 
nnd  conju^r  itk)ns  form ;  ana  to  express 


what  relations,  do  they  serve?   Few 
connecting  what,  are  conjunctionfr  em- 

Eloyed ;  synd  what  examples  are  given  ? 
a  ndiat  mamiflr  do  prepoaitHNMOOPoect 
words;  and  what  examples  are  givea  *t 
When  was  the  force  of  tJiese  spoken  of? 
From  what  is  it  evident  that  all  these 
connective  particles  must  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  speeeh;  dhd,  theneibre 
what  fbllowa?  Asa  natioQ improves  u«  / 
science,  and  as  its  language  become  I 
more  perfect,  what  may  we  expect  'i 
Accordingly^  what  langunc^  contaiiis 
the  greatest  quantity  of  uem :  and 
why?  On  what  does  much  of  the  beau- 
ty  and  strength  of  every  Viigua|^  tle- 
pend  ?  What  depends  oo  t&  right  or 
wron^  management  of  them  ?  BelbrR 
he  dismisses  me  subject  of  language*, 
what  observation  does  our  author  re- 
quest  to  be  allowed  to  make;  aiul 
why  ?  How  ip  this  subject  illustrated  hi 
a  <]uotfitk)n  from  Quintilian?  What 
sul^ect  do  we  next  approach  ?  Of  the 
language  which  is  at  fmnnt  spoken 
thrdugmmt  Great  Britaui,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  was  the  language  of 
the  first  inhahitapte  of  the  isbnd  ?  Oi 
this  Celtic  tongue,  what  is  remarkeii, 
and  where  did  it  obtain?  Of  whnt 
countries  was  it  the  language ;  and  till 
what  penod?  Whm,  only,  does  it  now 
flubsiBt?  What  evideooe  have  we  o. 
this?  How  kiQff  did  this  continue  to  be 
the  language  ^the  island? 

How  dia  the  Saxons  treat  the  Br;* 
tons?  Of  what  was  the  Saxon  tongue 
a  dialect;  and  of  what  did  it  lay  ttie 
fbandatkm?  How  k>ng did  it  oontinnc 
to  be  flpokan  througl^ut  the  southern 
part  cf  the  island?  What  languaxre 
did  he  introduce  ?  Of  what,  then,  is  the 
English  whksh  Is  now  spoken  a  mix- 
ture ?  What  language  is  spoken  in  tl«e 
low  countries  ofSc^landi  For  what, 
can  we  not  easily  account?  What  ai^ 
still,  uncertain  and  contested  pcjntBf 
What  appears,  from  what  has  been 
said,  to  be  the  basis  of  our  present 
speech ;  and  how  has  it  been  importail 
among  us?  From  what  ancient  lan- 
guage are  many  of  our  words,  alan. 
derived ;  and  how  did  we  receive  them  ? 
What  evidence  have  we  of  this  ?  Willi 
what  language  has  the  French  always 
continued  to  have  a  very  coosiderahie 
affinity;  and  heuee,  what  fi>llowB? 
From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams, 
what  naturally  follows?  What  -an 
we  not  expect  from  it.  ?  Why  is  ivi 
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•jntax  narrow?  TVhaLt  remark  f<^ 
Iowa?  How  are  ^em  disadvantaM, 
if  they  be  socIl  b&kneedt  in  what 
nbject  10  our  ianffoage  particularly 
oipiouB?  How  haaUiis been  produced? 
Ill  what  also  are  we  rich ;  acd  in  what 
does  it  differ  from  prose  ?  What  does 
this  ahow  ;  and  to  what  language  are 
we^  in  this  respect,  mfinitely  superior  ? 
Of  ihdbr  poetiral  language,  what  is  re- 
marked? Where  does  our  language 
diiefiy  display  its  power  of  expression  ? 
How  mant  words  are  we  saia  to  have 
to  denote  the  Tarieties  of  the  passion  of 
anfrer?  Repeat  them.  Where  is  ocur 
tongue  less  fertile?  In  what  does  the 
French  tongue  surpaas  ours?  How 
niay  any  one  be  convinced  of  this? 
For  what  is  the  French,,  of  all  lan- 
guages, the  most  copious;  and  ibr 
what  is  it  the  happiest  langiaffDin  the 
worid  ?  Bui  where  does  ours  excel  it  ? 
Whence  does  language  receive  its  pre- 
dominant feature?  What  must  we, 
however,  not  expect;  and  why?  What 
<*vidence,  however,  have  we  that  na- 
tional character  will  ahrays  have  some 
iafineoce  on  the  turn  of  language  ? 
From  the  genius  of  our  language,  what 
may  it  be  expected  to  have?  To  what 
is  its  prolixi^  owing ;  and  what  is  its 
eflbetT  How  is  this  iBurtrated?  Why 
may  oar  laneuage  atiU  be  esteemed  to 
possess  consideraible  force  of  expression? 
Of  what  is  the  style  of  Milton  a  suiiicient 
proof?  What  is  a  quality  of  ^rcat  im- 
portance in  speaking  or  writing ;  and 
on  wk^Bt  thi^  thii^  does  it  depend? 
What  tongue  most  eminently  possesses 
this  quality?  What  advantages  did  it 
poiBesB?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
Latin  tongue  in  this  respect?  Of  the 
Italian  language,  what  is  remarked  ? 
By  eoneiderinir  whttae  fttyle,  may  one 
beconvineedtlatoaria^g^ 
jeititute  of  flexibility  ?  WSh  what  has 
our  langusige  been  most  taxed?  What 
akne  ie  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  lan- 
guage is  not  unnnisical?  Of  our  verse. 


what  li remarked?  Wha»  Aas  s/b.  8be 
rkian,  in  his  lectures,  shown?  Of  oar 
coiHonaots,  what  does  he  observe;  and 
why?  After  all,,  what  must  be  admit- 
ted? To  what  do  we^  ihgeoeralt  itt- 
cline;  and  agreeably  to  this,  what  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  our  pronun- 
ciatbn  ?  How  does  tne  English  difier 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  m  this  r^ 
spect?  What  is  the  general  effect  u 
this  practice?  What  peculiar  fimerty 
does  the  English  language  possess? 
Illustrate  this,  fVilly.  What  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lowth  is  here  introduced?  Why 
were  ancient  laaguages  an  object  oi 
art?  Whal  do  we  tw  fiMrffranted* 
and  hence,  what  follows?  For  whal 
are  grammatical  rules  insufficient  3  and 
what  in  this  case  must  be  the  stan- 
dard? What  will  not  folkiw  fhnn  this  $ 
and  why?  W]^  cannot  aU  the  rules  ol 
Latin  syntax  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage? But  what  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered; and  for  wliat  reasGo? 
How  is  this  fully  illustrated  ?  What  do 
these  exemplidGatk)nB  dftow?  What 
remark  on  the  English  langaage  fid- 
bws?  How  k  this  illurtrated?  Whi> 
will  find  themselves  much  disappoint- 
ed ?  What  affords  a  sufficient  prooTthat 
a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  ro" 
quisite? 
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LECTURK  X. 


STTLE.-1>ERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION 
H AviNo  finnheil  the  subject  ojf  language,  I  now  enter  on  the  cmi- 

MJeration  of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it 
It  18  Bot  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style. 

The  best  defimtion  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  pecoBar  manner  in  irmdi 
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i  man  expresses  his  conceptions,  by  mesns  of  language.  It  is  dif 
ferent  from  mere  language,  or  words.  The  words  which  an  author 
employs,  may  be  proper  and  faultless ;  and  hb  style  may,  neverthe^ 
less,  have  ereat  faults :  it  may  be  dxjt  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected* 
Style  has  dways  some  reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas  which  arise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  man« 
ner  in  which  they  rise  there;  and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  aii 
author's  composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  se 

Earate  the  style  from  the  sentiment.  No  wonder  these  two  shculd 
e  so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  else  than  that  sort  of 
expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence,  difler- 
ent  countries  have  been  noted  forpeculiarities  of  style,  suited  to  their 
different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations  animated  th^r 
style  with  the  most  s(;rong  and  hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians, 
a  polished  and  acnte  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat. 
The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  florid 
and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  com* 
mohly  remarked  intthe  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to 
talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing 
himself:,  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one 
another.  Of  the  eeneral  characters  of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  dis- 
course; but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  assemblage  of  which,  its  more  com 
plex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure,  result 
All  the  qualities  of  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads^ 

Eerspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  ean  possibly  be  required  ot 
mguage  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  then) , 
shall  most  effectually  strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to 
make.  When  both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  acconv 
plish  every  purpose  for  which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  quality 
of  style;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for 
the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  orna* 
ments  of  style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  instead 
of  pleasing  the  reader.  This,  therefore,  must  be  our  first  object,  Ao 
make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  understood,  and  understood  with» 
out  the  least  difficulty,  'Oratio,'  says  Quintilian,  Mebet  negligen* 
ter  quoque  audientibus  esse  aperta ;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicut 
sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in  eum  non  intendatur,  occurat  Quare  non 
solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligerQ  ci> 
randum.'t    If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  much  care,  to 

'  I     11       I       I  .M^M—  I  ■      I  IM^—— i^^— — — >^— 

***  Nobii  priaia  sit  Tlrtut,  penpicuiut,  propria  Terba,  rectus  ordo,  nob  in  loagun 
tfata  condosio ;  nihil  naqoe  dcsiV  seqne  tuperiluaL" 

QviiiTii..  lib,  Tiii. 
t  **  Difoonrte  ooglic  ilwaTi  to  be  obyioof ,  eren  to  the  most  careleM  and  negligvpf 
hearer  i  so  that  the  mbm  ihell  strike  his  mhid,  as  the  light  of  the  son  does  our  e|re% 
thaqgh  they  are4M»t  directed  upwerds  to  it.    We  raont  study  not  only  that  erety  hi 
nndeikaad  us  but  that  it  shall  he  impossible  £m' him  not  to  nadflrstaad  ne.' 
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fmatj  and  to  read  oTer  bis  sentences  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
comprehend  them  fuUy,  he  will  never  please  t»  long  Mankind 
are  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  to  ad* 
aiire  the  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  meaning; 
httt  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  tmie. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject  as  an  ex* 
easts  for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarely/  if  ever  f 
he  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearlyi  that,  it  is  in  hu 
power,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositions, 
or  to  express  dearly  to  others:  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man 
to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may, 
very  excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate ;  but 
smi,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  perspicuity  in  expressing  them  issJways  attainable*  The 
obscurity  which  reigns  so  much  among  many  metaphjrsical  writers, 
is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  own  con- 
editions.  They  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light ;  and,  of 
eourse^can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  sort 
of  negative  virtue,  or  fn^edom  from  defect  U  has  higher  merit: 
It  is  a  decree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author, 
we  consider  hint  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatioie 
ef  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
irithoot  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ;  whose  style  flows  always 
like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  first,  to  single  ivords 
tnd  phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  begin 
with  treating  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lee* 
tore. 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  re 
quires  tiiese  three  qualities  in  them,/mn7jr,/7r)qpne/y,  sniprecmofu 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  often  used  indiscriminatel> 
for  each  other ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinc* 
tbn,  however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constructions^  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  Ian* 
guage  which  y®  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are 
imported  from  other  languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined, 
or  used  without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selection  of 
such  words  in  the  language,  as  the  best  and  most  established  usage 
has  ajmropriated  to  those  ideas  which  we  intend  to  express  by  the:n% 
It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  application  of  them,  according  to 
that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or  low  expressions ;  and  to 
upords  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  that 
we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  strict* 
ly  English,  without  Scoticismsor  Gallicisms,  or  uogrammatical  irre- 
eiilar  expresrions  of  any  kind,  and  teay,  nevertheless,  be  defioieik* 
m  propriety.  The  words  mav  be  ill  chosen ;  not  adapted  to  the 
subject,  nor  folly  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  He  has  taken  all 
bb  wonrds  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  Englisli  hnctiage ; 
wthehasmade  his  selection  among  these  words  unhappily.    Wh^«- 
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18,  ityle  cftnQOt  be  pn^r  withoat  being  abo  pore;  and  where  both 
parity  and  propriety  meet,  besides  malung  style  perapicuous,  they 
also  render  it  graceiuL  There  is  no  standardi  either  of  purity  <^  ol 
propriety,  but  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  wp^ikdn  in  tlie 
country. 

'When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  words,  as  incongruous 
withpunty  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  3xcei>- 
iions  are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  hare  grace. 
Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coin- 
ing, or,  at  least,  new  compounding  words;  yet,  even  here,  this  li- 
berty diottld  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innova- 
tions are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worse  effect  They  are  apt  ta 
give  style  an  a&cted  and  oonceited  air  t  and  should  never  be  veil 
tured  upon,  except  by  such,  whose  established  reputation  gives  thena 
some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  Uinoiage. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  ne^ 
cessity  requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages 
may  need  such  assistances;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these*  Dean 
Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on 
using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native  growth:  and  his  laO'- 
guage  nuy ,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  pu- 
rity and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words.  At  present,  we  seem  to 
be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words  have^ 
of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasions^  they  give  an 
appearance  <tf  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often,  also,  they 
render  it  stiff  and  forced :  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native  style,  as 
it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  managMnentof 
words,  it  ma^  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this  L^ 
iinised  English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which, 
as  it  is  the  bluest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  *me« 
rits  a  full  explication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  afe^  peiw 
haps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymok>» 
gy  of  the  word.  It  comes  from  '  praecidere,'  to  cut  off:  it  imports 
rttrenching  all  rjperfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  ex^ 
hibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses 
it  I  observed  before,,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  qoaii* 
ties  of  style  from  the  qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this 
instance.  For,  in  order  to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  pto^ 
perly  a  Quality  of  style,  one  must  possess  a  very  eonsiderable  de^ 
gree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinkins. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  be  (koky 
itt  three  respects ;  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  which  tte 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  akin  to 
:  t ;  01,  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  oompletei' 
ly ;  or,  they  may  express  it,  together  with  something  n^re  thSui  h« 
intends.  Freclsion  stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults ;  bat 
chiefly  to  the  hat  In  an  author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  beisif 
free  fSrom  the  two  former  faults  seems  implied*  The  wofds  whicb  hm 
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mes  are  proper;  that  is,  they  express  that  kleA  which  he  intefids, 
and  they  express  it  fblly;  but  to  he  precise,  signifies^  tiiat  they  ex- 
press that  idea,  and  no  more«  There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  snperfluoos  unseasonable  accessory, 
10  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object,  and  thereby  to 
reader  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indistinct  This  re* 
qaiies  a  writer  to  hare,  himself,  a  Tery  clear  apprehension  of  the  ob* 
ject  he  means  to  present  to  us;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in  his 
mind ;  and  neyer  to  waver  in  anyone  view  he  takes  of  it;  a  perfec 
tioa  to  ^ich,  indeed,  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precbion,  may  be  deduced  firom  the 
oature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinct^ 
iy,  above  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  to* 
gclher,  especially  objects  among  which  there  is  feseniblance  Or  ton^ 
nexion,  it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarralSsed.  It  cannot  clearly 
perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  diflfer.  Thus,  were 
iny  object,  suppose  A)me  animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose 
stnietore  I  wanted  to  form  a  distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its 
trappings  to  be  taken  oflf,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me 
hy  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to.  distract 
Aiy  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with  words.  If,  when  you  would 
inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  object;  if,  by 
unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point  of  view, 
and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  anotbef 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige  me  to  look  on 
tereral  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal.  You  load 
the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars, 
and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  resem^ 
bling,  and  yet  somewhat  difiering,  that  I  se^  none  of  them  clearly 

llis  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style;  and  is  the  proper  oppo* 
*  lite  to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  ol 
Words.  Feeble  writers  emplov  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  them- 
felves  understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and  they  only 
confound  the  reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the 
nrecise  expression,  to  convey  what  they  would  signify ;  they  do  not, 
mdeed,  conceive  their  own  meaning  very  precisely  themselves;  and 
therefore  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which 
may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat 
nearer  to  their  idea;  they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  about  it, 
bnt  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The  image,  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is 
alwaysseen  double;  and  no  double  image  is  distinct.  When  an  author 
teOs  me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  desire  of  multi*' 
plying  words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  nnd/orHtude;  at  the 
moment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver. 
He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strondy ;  but  he  is,  in  truth, 
expressing  two.  Courage  resists  daiiger ;  JwHiUitt  supports  pain* 
The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  diSmnt;  aod 
^  14 
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being  led  to  tiliiak  ^f  both  logethery  when  only  one  of  them  should 
be  in  my  Tiew,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady^  and  my  conception  ot 
the  object  indistinct 

From,  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualifi* 
ed  sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  &om  being  precise. 
He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement;  he  gives  you  the 
idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicu- 
ous: but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clea^  in  his  own  mind;  they  are 
loose  and  general;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  preci- 
sion. All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient, 
on  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  (he  meaning. 
The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar  kind;  and  we 
are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every 
word  which  he  uses^be  not  precise  and  exact 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  langu^,  are  more  cleat 
and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Sir 
Williaip  Temple;  vet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precisioti. 
They  are  loose  and  diffuse;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  m^n 
ing  by  several  words,  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  lies,  ra- 
ther than  to  single  out  those  expressions,  which  would  convey  clear- 
ly the  idea  which  they  have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Neither,  indeed^ 
is  precision  the  prevailing  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style ;  although 
he  is  not  so  deficient  in  Siis  respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  ereater 
than  Mr.  Addison's;  and  the  more  unpardonable,  because  ne  is  a 
professed  philosophical  writer ;  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  have  studied  precision.  His  style  has  both  great  beauties 
and  great  faults;  atid,ou  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for 
imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
words;  those  which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well 
sounding;  he  has  great  variety  of  them;  and  his  arrangement,  as 
shall  be  afterwards  shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in 
precision,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to 
perpetual  affectation.  He  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  pa- 
rade of  language;  he  is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing 
dearly  and  simply;  he  must  always  give  it  the  dress  of  state  and 
majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions,  and  many  words  and 
phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  would  have  been  de« 
scribed  much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
lion  any  person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  his  pro- 
,  per  name.  In  the  treatise,  entitled,  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic,  the  mighty 
genius  and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master 
of  arty  and  consunmiate  philologist  In  the  same  wav,  the  grand 
poetic  sire,  the  philosophical  patriarch,  and,  his  disciple  of  noble 
birth  and  lofty  genius,  are  the  only  names  by  which  he  cond^ 
•cends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  in  another  pas- 
sage of  the  same  treatise*  This  method  of  distinguishing  persona 
ts  extremely  affected;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  precision,  as  th* 
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frequent  dreumloeutiras  he  employs  far  all  monl  ideu;  atteative, 
•D  erery  occa«ion,  more  to  the  pomp  of  languagie^  thaa  to  the  eleai^ 
ne»  which  he  ought  to  hare  studied  as  a  pnilosopher.  The  mora] 
HoBey  for  instance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  i/tmb  a  clear  tena; 
mt,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls 
it,  <  That  natural  affection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the 
^eose  of  ri^t  and  wrong?'  Self  examination,  or  reflection  on  our 
own  conduct,  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  Bioughl 
into  all  the  forms  of  *A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties, 
g  a  self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself, 
the  dual  numb^  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  nh 
iher  loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositionsi,  as,  if 
not  topbscure,  at  least,  to  enfeeble  them. 

In  toe  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  concern* 
ing  virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our 
mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a 
wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redwdaney  Swords 
he  pours  forth :  *  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appealed 
to  us  such  as  tt  really  is;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence 
any  one  good  or  orderly  afiection,  or  to  introduce  anv  ill  or  dis«^ 
derly  one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state 
whlch,at  its  height,  is  confessed  to  be  so  miserable;  it  would  theUf 
undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill,  immox^,  or  unjust  ae* 
tion,  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad  and  breach  on 
the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing;  of  that  execution 
already  done :  whoever  did  ill, or  acted  in  prejudice  to  his  integrity^ 
food  nature,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  switllow  wha^  was  poi 
fonous,  or  who,  with  his  own  handsyshould  voluntarily  mangle  or 
wound  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs,  or  body.'* 
Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  <To  remove  a  good  and 
orderly  afiection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;'  next, it 
is,  'To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  unjust;'  and  in  the 
next  lino,  it  is,  <To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good 
nature,  and  worth ;'  nay,  so  very  simtJe  a  thing  as  a  man's  wound. 
in^  himself,  is,  <To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  outward  form  or  consti  ^ 
tation,  his  natural  limbs  or  body.'  Such  superfluity  of  words  is  dis 
gustful  to  every  reader  of  correct  taste;  and  serves  no  purpose  out 
to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.  This  sort  of  style  is  elegantly 
described  by  Quintilian:  'Est  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  verba- 
rum,  qui  dum  communem  loquendi  morem  reformidant,  ducti  specie^ 
nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quas  dicere yolun^.,'t 
Lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

*  Chancterist.    Vol.  tt.  |>.  85.  ' 

¥*kcnm6  ofwutteanliif  words  b brraclit  togvlher by  loaie  anrhon,  who,  %hM  nf 
r|iwiilns  tlmmiBlfii  iftar  m  eoamam  iiA  owUmtfy  Mii«0g»  md  aMqred  hy  an  appor 
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The  great  soufce  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision.  Is 
the  injuaieious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonjrmous.  They  are 
eaUed  synonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal 
idea;  but,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  they  express  it  with 
ibme  diyersity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  ao- 
eessary  idea  which  every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Hardly,  in  any  language,  are  there  two 
words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a  person  thoroughly 
conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  language,  will  always  be  able  to 
observe  something  that  distinguishes  tnem.  As  they  are  like  differ^ 
ent  shades  of  the  salne  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them 
to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighted  and  to  finish 
the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the 
bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other;  and 
to  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  pe- 
riod, or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signifi- 
cation were  exactiy  the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  tiot  Hence  a 
certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  unwarily  thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should  more 
readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  diHgere.  Cicero, 
however,  has  shown  us,  tiiat  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt 
Chen^  'Quid  ergo,'  sajrs  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  'tibi  commen- 
dem  eum  quern  tu  ipse  diligis?  Sed  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me 
diUgi  solum,  verum  etiam  amari,  ob  eam  rem  tibi  hade  scribo.'* 
In  the  same  manner  ttittis  and  securtis,  are  words  which  we  should 
readily  confound ;  yet  their  meaning  is  different  7Wti«,  signifies 
out  of  danger  J  securus^  free  from  the  dread  of  it  Seneca  has  ele- 
gantly marked  this  distinction;  <Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura. 
non  possunt 't  In  our  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be 
given  of  a  difference  In  meaning  among  words  reputed  synonymous ; 
and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
tbeae.  Hie  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  themselves  be  of 
use ;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending,  with 
eire  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  we  would 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

Jiusteriiy^  severity ^  rigour.  Austerity,  rolates  to  the  manner  of 
living;  severity,  of  thinking;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  austerity, 
is  opposed  effeminacy;  to  seventv,  relaxation;  to  rieour,  clemeo- 
e V*  A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  casuist,  severe  in  his  applica- 
tion of  religion  or  law;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Cuatomy  habit.    Custom,  respects  the  action;  habit  the  actof 
By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act;  by 
habit,  the  eJBiect  whieh  that  repetition  produces  on  ui»  mind  or  body. 
By  the  eustom  of  walking  often  tiie  streets^  one  acquires  a  habit  of 
uleneas* 
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Smvriiedf  astonished^  amazed^  eot\fotmndtd^  luaauipriied^iTiUi 
«rlut  is  aew  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  groatf 
lam  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible;  I  am  confounded,  \j 
That  is  shocking  or  temble. 

Detistfftnounc^f^iifkavsoff,  Each  of  these  words  imply  some 
ponuit  or  object  relinquished;  bat  ftom  different  motives.  We 
desist,  from  tne  difficulty  of  acconiplishing.  We  renounce,  on  ae- 
eount  of  the  disagreeiibleness  of  the  oqject,  or  purfuit  We  qnil^ 
for  the  sake  of  som^  other  thing  which  interests  us  more;  and  we 
leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists 
Crum  his  designs^  whe^  he  finds  they  ^  impracticable ;  he  renoon* 
)es  the  court,  because  he  has  been  amronted  by  it;  he  quits  amhitioii 
for  study  or  retirement;  and  leaves  oiff  his  i^ttend^uie.  on  the  great, 
19  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it, 

Pridej  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteeni  oonelv^}  ▼'t^ty,  BMtkes 
OS  desire  the  esteem  of  others*  It  is  just  to  s^y,  s«  Deim  9wift  bM 
done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness^  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high  opin 
ion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinim  we  huTe 
of  others. 

7b  distinguish^  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  w^  wfuit  not 
to  confound  with  another  thing ;  we  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove 
from  it  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qual* 
ities.    They  are  separated,  oy  the  diitance  of  time  oi*  pU«e* 

7b  weary ^  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  aaaie  thing  we^- 
ries  us ;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weairy  with  standing;  I  am  fatigyed 
with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance;  fatigues  us 
by  his  importunity. 

,  ThabhoTy  to  detest.  Toabhor,  impc^rts,  simply,  strong  dislike  ;tr 
detest,  imports  also  strong  disapprobation.  Ope  abhors  being  in 
debt;  he  detests  treachery. 

7b  invent f  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new;  we  dis- 
cover what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope;  Har* 
vey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

CMy,  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind ;  ajone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  onlpr 
chUd,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is 
oae  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  diflerence,  therefore^  in  precise 
language,  betwixt  these  two  phrases,  ^  virtue  only  makea  us  happy ;' 
and  '  virtue  alone  makes  us  happy.'  Virtue  onfy  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  virtue,  by  itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advent** 
gei,  is  sufficient  to  do  it  , 

Satire,  complete.  A  thing  ia  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its  perts , 
oom{dete,  by  wanting  none  of  the'appendages  that  belong  to  it  A 
auin  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one 
complete  apartment 

Tranquillity ^peace,  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation  free 
from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  s^me  situation  with 
""cspect  to  any  causes  that  mif^t  interrupt  it;  calm,  with  regard  tQ 
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ft  disturbed  rituation  going  before^  or  following  it  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself;  peace^  with  others ;  and  calm,  after 
the  storm.  ^    ^ 

*S  difficuitjfy  an  obstacle.  A  difficulty,  embarrasses ;  an  ohstack^ 
^tops  us.  We  remove  the  one;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally, 
the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circum 
Kances  of  die  afiair ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreira 
cause.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the 
nature  of  their  dispositions;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  designs. 

friseUMty prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is 
most  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  impro- 
perly. A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success; 
a  prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

Snaughf  et{fficieni*    Enough,  relates  to  ^kt  quantity  which  one 
wishes  to  have  of  any  thing.    Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to 
be  made  of  it    Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a  'greater  quan- 
tity than  sufficient  does.     The  covetous  man  never  has  enough 
aldiough  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

7b  avowy  to  acknowledge,  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words  im- 
ports the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circumstances.  Tc 
flfvow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it;  to  acknowledge,  supposes 
a  small  degree  of  faultincss,  "which  the  acknowledgment  compen- 
sates; to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  degree  of  crime. '  A  patriot 
avows  his  oppositioi;!  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  applauded;  a  gentle^ 
man  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confe^b 
the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  punished. 

7b  remarky  to  observe.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  or- 
der to  remember;  we  observe,  in  die  way  of  examination,  in  order 
to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a 
general  observes  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

JSguivocaly  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression  is,  one  which 
has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense 
concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it  An  am* 
biguous  expression  is,  one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expres- 
sion is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive;  an  ambiguous  one,  when 
it  is  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to  give  full  informa- 
tion. An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocaT  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones,  without  any  design* 
I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

Withy  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connexion  between 
some  instrument,  or  means  of  efifecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who 
employs  it;  but  urt/A,  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connex 
ion;  byy  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword;  he 
dies  by  violence.  TKe  criminal  is  bound  with  ropes  by  the  execu- 
tioner. The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  particles,  is  ele 
gantiy  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson*s  History  of  Scotland. 
When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings' was  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
tenure  hy  which  his  nobles  held  their  lands,  they  started  up,  and  drew 
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their  swtxrds:  ^J^  these,'  ttid  thef}  ^we  acquired  ettr  k&dB,  and 
i0tlA  these  we  will  defend  them*'  <jB^  these  we  acquired  our  lands  ;^ 
tigaifies  the  more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial 
dMds;  and,  *wiih  these  we  will  defend  them ;'  sinifles  the  imme* 
diate  direct  instrumeot,  tiie  sword  which  they  woiud  employ  in  their 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  language,  which  by  careless 
writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfecUy  synonymous,  and  yet 
tfe  not  so.  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the  « 
same»  The  more  the  diatinetioB  in  the  meaning  of  such  wordii  is 
weired,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shaU  we 
qieuL  or  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  that, 
ia  order  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  thiogs  are  especially 
requisite:  one,  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct;  and 
the  other,  that  we  hare  an  exact  and  fiill  comprehension  of  the  force 
of  those  words  which  he  empldys.  Natural  ^nius  is  here  required  ^ 
labour  and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors, 
in  our  langoage,  most  distinguished  tor  precision  of  style.  In  his 
writings,  we  seldom  or  never  find  vague  expressions  and  synonym 
moQs  words  cardessly  thrown  together.  His  meaning  is  always  clear, 
and  strongly  marked. 

1  had  oceasioa  to  observe  before,  that  though  aU  subjects  of  writ- 
mi  or  discourse  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same 
d^ree  of  that  exact  precision  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 
It  IS,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at 
least,  some  measure  of  precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose 
profusion  of  words  which  imprints  no  clear  idea  on  the  reader^ 
fflind.  But  we  must,  at  Hm  same  time,  be  on  our  guard,  lest  too 
great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects  where  it  is  not 
strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dr^  and  barren  style;  lest,  from ' 
the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and 
ornament.  Some  di^gree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remark- 
ed in  Dean  Swift's  serious  woiks.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his 
ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness, 
he  appears  to  reject  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  nuty  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat 
hard  and  dry.  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing 
md  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice 
of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 

*  in  Frendi  Ibcreis  a  reiy  oiofiil  areadie  on  the  subject,  tbe  AbM  Ginrd't  9yn^* 
ifMtlVanfoifM^inwhkAhtehafDMukalairgeeoilectioM  of  rach  apparent  STwniymM 
in  the  hofnagey  and  shown,  whh  mocb  accmracj,  the  difference  in  ^eb  siguUication. 
bis  mnch  to  be  wished,  that  some  sacb  work  were  rnidertaken  for  our  toague,  aad 
tittoied  with  equal  taste  and  jadgaiait*  NoUiing  would  contribute  more  topreciseaad 
elegant  writing.  In  the  mean  time,  thb  French  Treatise  maj  be  perused  with  con 
iiderahle  profit^  It  wiU  accostom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attention,  the  force  ol 
*Qv4s*,  md  wilr  suggest  several  dislincUuns  betwixt  sjuoajruiotis  terms  in  our  own 
luifMige,  analogoiis  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  o«t  hi  the  French;  and,  aeeordln^ 
iv  •Hrcftl  e<the  jnitanfei  above  given,  wen  waggium^lfj  Ibt  week  of  this  aolhor. 
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«tl«iiini9i)4i  in  wA6sg*  fibnn^  kinds  of  wmpotiAm  may  req[tiirB 
more  of  Gopioufiiefls  aad  ormament ;  otbers  more  of  preciMCHi  aud 
accuracy ;  nay,  in  the  teoie  compoMtion,  the  different  parts  of  it 
may  demand  a  proper  Yariatioii  of  manner*  But  we  must  study 
never  to  sacTifice»  totally,  any  om  of  tbene  qualities  to  the  other ; 
and  by  a  proper  management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  con- 
sistent, if  our  own  id^  be  precise,  and  our  loiowlcdge  and  stock 
of  words  be,  at  the  same  time,  extensive. 


aUESTIOBTS. 


What  m  the  naxt  sdivjeet  of 
daratum?  What  k  the  best  dk&oitim 
that  can  be  given  of  it?  How  does  it 
differ  from  mere  language,  or  words? 
To  what  has  it  always  some  reference? 
Of  what  is  it  a  nicture;  and  hence, 
what  foUowB?  Wnv  is  it  no  wonder 
that  these  two  should  be  so  intimately 
connected ;  and  £or  what  have  diflerent 
countries  consequently  been  noted? 
With  what  did  the  eastern  nations  ani- 
mate their  style  ?  Of  the  Athenitbu, 
and  their  style;  and  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  thein^  what  is  remarked?  In  what 
modem  knguajy^  are  the  oame  cha- 
racteristicardinerences  to  be  seen?  In 
giving  the  (general  characters  of  style, 
c£  w&t  is  It  usual  to  talk;  and  what 
are  they?  As  our  author  is  afterwards 
to  discourse  of  the  general  oharaoters 
of  style,  with  what  is  it  necessary  to 
fiegin?  Under  what  two  heads  mav 
the  qualities  of  a  good  style  be  ranged; 
and  why?  When  both  these  ends  axe 
answeied.  whatis  accomplished?  What 
will  be  admitted  to  be  the  fundamental 
quality  of  style;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What,  therefore,  must  be  our  first 
object?  What  writers  will  fail  to  please 
us  lon^;  and  why?  What  do  authors, 
scHnedmes,  plead  as  an  eoLCuse  for  want 
of  perspicuity?  Why  can  this  eiccuse 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted?  When  is 
perspicuity,  ta  expressing  our  ideas, 
always  attainable?  To  what  is  the 
ohseurity  which  so  generally  reigm 
anong  metaphysical  writenu  to  be  at- 
ttibuted?  In  what  maqner  do  they  see 
blyjects ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Itow  is  pepipicuity  to  ba  coondered  ? 
IV^ithan  author  of  whatdescriptnnaie 
we  .pleased?  In  what  two  partioulan 
does  tl;e  study  sf  pempieuitr  leqaire 


attention?  When  osoaideied  with  TOp- 
spect  to  words  and  phrases,  what  three 
qualities  does  perapicuity  require?  CM* 
purity  and  nroprietyof  kn^ap  wha- 
B  observed  ?  How  are  the^^  dntingujeAw 
'ed  ?  What  does  propriety  imply  fUaw 
may  style  be  pure,  and  at  the  sniiie 
time  bo  deficient  in  propriety  ?  But  9m 
style  cannot  be  nroper  without  bein^p^ 
pure  also,  what  Mows  ?  What  is  the 
only  standard  of  purity  and  propriety? 
Of  the  use  of  otelete,  or  new  corned 
words^  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the  ose 
of  them,  where  is  the  greatest  latitude 
admitted ;  and  how  must  this  Uberty 
be  used?  What  effect  are  they  apt  to 
^e  to  style,  in  prose?  Of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  or  learned  word%  what 
ii  observed?  Where  mi^  such  assist 
anoe  be  needed?  On  what  did  Dean 
Swift  value  himself;  and  of  his  km-* 
guage,  what  is  remarked?  What  is 
Uie  present  state  of  cKk-  language  ?  A 
multitude  of  what  words  have  of  hie 
been  poiued  in  upon  us;  and  what  is 
their  effect?  What  remark  foibws? 
what  shall  we  next  consider ;  and  why? 
Whence  may  the  exact  import  of  pre- 
ciskm  be  drawn ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port? What  was  before  observed;  and 
why?  In  what  three  respect^  may  the 
words  whbh  a  man  uses  to  exoresshis 
ideas,  be  faulty  ?  To  which  of  the  three 
does  prBCiBwn  chiefly  stand  opposed  ? 
When  an  author  writes  with  propriety, 
why  does  his  being  free  from  the  two 
fbrmer  fhuhs  seem  implied  ?  But,  to  be 
precise,  si^jnifies  what?  What  is  not 
found  in  ms  words  ?  What  does  this 
require?  From  what  may  the  use  and 
importance  of  predsbn  be  deduced? 
Why  can  it  not,  clearl]^  and  di8tinctl}f| 
view  more  than  one  object  at  a  time? 


act. 
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fit 


Roirii  thk  iBoBfemted  ?  Kofvr  k  the  le- 
uaaky  that  the  nine  it  the  eawwidi 
wordi^  flhstntedl  What  doei  this 
hrm^  and  to  what  ii  it  the  proper  op- 
pcaitel  From  what  don  it  generally; 
ariae?  Of  feeble  writen^  wmit  k  db-' 
wTved  ^  Of  iR^iat  are  they  tenable  7 
What  do  they  not  diitiDctly  eonceiye; 
ftfK  what  ii  the  coneecpeiice?  How  ii 
.  ti«  image  ae  they  Kt  it  before  yoa  al- 
«-a3^  seen?  How  k  thk  iDtMtreted  in 
the  use  of  the  words  courage  and^/br- 
tiiwle  i  and  what  ii  the  dmerence  be- 
tureen  them?  Repeat  the  iueceedinff 
fpmark.  From  what  has  been  ni^ 
what  appean  7  How  ii  thie  remark  lU 
liatrated  ?  All  eobjeeti,  not  equally  re- 
quiring precinon,  what,  on  eoroe  oceap 
moa,  m  ioffieient;  and  n^y?  Of  the 
ityle  of  Arehbishop  Tflktno,  Sir  Wil- 
lira  l^mnle,  and  Mr.  Addboni  what  ii 
rema^Eedf 

Of  Lord  Oxaftesbury'i  fadti,  in 
poiot  of  preeiiiony  what  k  oboerved; 
and  why  ii  ^bj^  io  ^^^  the  more  nn- 
pardoDahle?  What  k  the  quality  of 
fab  ityle?  With  wimt  was  he  weU 
iffqnaintftd  ;  anH  of  those  which  heem- 
pbyi,  what  ii  obeenred?  To  what  are 
hk  deiecti  in  precision  to  be  attrfliu- 
ted  ?  Of  what  m  he  excesnvely  fond : 
aiid  with  what  Is  he  never  satidied  7 
fisneey  what  foUowsl  If  he  has  oecar 
don  to  mention  any  pemn,  or  author, 
in  what  manner  does  he  do  it?  How  is 
this  remark  Uluftrated?  Of  this  method 
of  djsdnfruishlng  penxms,  what  it  ob> 
«rved?  But  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  pre* 
Mioa  as  what?  What  illustrations  fol- 
low? On  some  occasions,  to  what  ex- 
tent does  he  carry  this  afiectatnn?  In 
the  folkrwin^  paragraph  of  the  inquiry 
euoeeming  virtue,  what  does  he  mean 
to  shofy?  Repeat  the  paragraph;  and 
also  the  remarks  upon  it  ?  Of  sueh  su- 
perfluity of  words,  what  is  observed? 
Repeat  Qu'ntilian's  description  of  this 
Kvt  of  style  ?  What  is  the  great  source 
ofalooaestvrle?  Why  are  they  called  sy- 
Dooymoos?  Howare  they  varied?  What 
»iir  we  hardly  find  in  any  lan^ruage  ? 
Why,  and  tiow,  may  an  accurate  writer 
always  employ  them  to  great  advan- 
tas^  f  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  to  what 
nonst  he  be  extremely  attentive*  and 
why?  Hence,  what  is  tlirown  over 
Ryks?  Of  synonjrmous  words  in  the 
Latin  language,  what  is  rema*'ked; 
and  what  instances  are  given  ?  In  our 
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own  language,  what  might  be  given? 
Of  the  instances  which  our  autmr  isle 

gve,  what  does  he  observe?  What  is 
e  difference  between  materity^  s# 
verity,  and  rt$^r}  what »  mynosed  to 
each  \  and  what  examples  of  uluscra- 
tion  are  given?  What  is  the  difference 
between  custom  and  habU  7  By  them 
respectively,  what  do  we  mean ;  and 
what  illustratkxi  foUows  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  surprised,  asto- 
nithed^  amazed^  and  ocn^wmded? 
What  do  deiiit,  renawnee^  quit,  and 
leaee  (ff.  respectively  imply ;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated?  What  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  jfridt  and  vanity  /  and 
what  illustratbn  is  ffiven?  On  what 
are  haughtin&m  ana  disdain  respec- 
tively founded  7  What  is  the  difference 
between  to  distingvuhy  and  to  sepo- 
rxUet  and  how  is  this  diffisrence  illui^ 
trated?  How  is  the  difference  between 
to  loeory,  and  to  fatigue,  illustrated? 
What  do  to  abhor,  and  to  detett,  re<- 
spectively  import;  and  what  illustra- 
tion ii  given?  What  is  the  diiTerenca 
between  to  invent,  aitd  to  discovers 
and  what  illustratiou  is  |E^ven  ?  What 
do  only  and  alone  respectively  import  i 
and  by  what  examples  is  this  difference 
illustrated?  There  is,  therefore, a  diffe- 
rence in  precise  language  betwixt  what 
two  phrases ;  and  what  do  tiiey  respec- 
tively import?  What  is  the  mfference 
between  entire  and  conwleteg  and 
what  illustration  follows?  What  do 
tranquillity,  peace,  and  calh,  respec^ 
tively  respect ;  and  by  wiiat  example 
is  this  illustrated  7  How  are  a  difficulty 
and  an  obetade  distinirnished ;  and  by 
what  example  is  this  illustrated?  What 
is  the  difference  between  wisdom  and 
prudence  I  and  by  what  sentence  is 
tins  di^rence  illustrated  7  To  what  do 
enough,  and  ei^ficiently.  respectively 
relate?  Hence^  what  lollows;  and 
what  example  is  given  7  What  do  to 
arow,  to  acknowl&lffe,  and  to  confess, 
respectively  suppose ;  ftrd  what  illu»> 
trations  are  given  7  Whai  « ^he  diffiir- 
ence  between  to  remark  sjaQ  lo  ock 
serve ;  and  what  illustration  is  given  7 
DistingulBh  amhiffuous  and  equivocal 
fully ;  and  ffive  the  examples  of  illa«- 
tratbn.  What  connexion  is  expresee«i 
bv  the  particle!  mth  emd  by:  and  what 
iliUBtratkm  follows?  Repeat  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's elegant  distinction  of  tb»^ 
particles,  with  the  signification  of  cac:«. 
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or  the  woria  thus  given,  what  is  ve* 
marked?  From  w&t  has  been  wMf 
what  wfll  now  appear;  and  what  are 
they?  'Whatk  hero  reqoired ;  and  of 
die  writuuooi  of  ]>eanSw]fl|What  isob- 
■erved?  To  observe  what,  had  oar 
aujlhor  before  occasion?  What,ineyery 
sort  of  writing,  is  a  greatbeanty  ?  But 
affaiBst  what  must  we  been  oor  guard? 
^  what  only  was  Dean  Swill  atten- 
tive? What  IS  the  hi^iest  attainment 
in  writing?  TVhat  may  difoent  kinds 
of  comixmoQ  require;  but  what  mnst 
westody  never  to  sacnfice? 


Style. 

1,  The  dafinitkm  of  style. 

A.  YariatuniB  of  i^la  in  diffii^ 

rentnatioos. 

2.  Peinacnity. 

A*  Pnri^* 

B.  Propriety. 
c  Precision. 

a.  A  loose  style. 

ft-Instancee  nf 
inprecisaoD. 
8.  S}monymons  words, 
4.  CJoncludiag  remarks. 

I     II  =gaasag=a   ca: 


LECTPTttE  XI. 

STRUCTURE  OP  SENTENCES. 

Hating  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  eonadered 
its  fundamentol  quaUty,  penpieuity.  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences ; 
and  as,  in  all  writing  and  ^course,  the  proper  composition  and 
structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  snail  treat  of 
thb  fuDy.  Though  persfHcuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  I, 
at  present,  conrider  language,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this 
quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but  shall  inquire  also,  what  is  requisite 
K)r  their  grace  and  beauty:  that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one 
Tiew,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  period, 
farther,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proposition  or 
enunciation  of  thought    Aristotle's  definition  is,  m  the  main,  a  good 

one  :    '^  A«(cf  ax***  "fX^  *^  rtXcvrvv  m0*  mtnv^  km  luytOot  wtcwwrw  i    A    form   of 

speech  which  hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself  and  is  of 
0uch  a  length  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  at  once.**  This,  how- 
ever, admits  of  great  latitude.  For  a  sentence,  or  period,  conmsts 
always  of  component  parts,  which  are  called  its  members ;  and  as 
these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  may  be  connected 
in  several  difierent  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  mto  two  or 
three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  In  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is^ 

the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.    The  precise  length  of  sen* 

'  tences,  as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members, 

(which  may  enter  mto  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite 
measure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  extreme 
«n  either  sidei  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  conosting  of  too 
many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or  other  of  £e  rules 
which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  every  good 
sentence.  In  ^Uscourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  too  long 
periods.    In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place,  8til£ 
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hawertTf  by  ming  lon^  periods  too  frequentlj,  an  author  oyerloidi 
the  raader'seir,andfkti|pies  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require^ 
eridentljy  more  attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive 
dearly  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole 
tf  one  view.  At  the  same  time,  there  nuiy  be  an  excess  in  too 
many  short  sentences  also;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken 
the  connexion  of  thou|^t  weakened,  and  the  memory  burdened  b} 
presenting  to  it  a  ions  succession  of  minute  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  the 
French  critics  make  a  very  iost  distinction  of  style,  into  9iyk 
periodiqtu  and  style  eoup^.  The  atyk  periodigue  is  where  the  sen* 
tences  are  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and  hang- 
ing upon  one  another;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whde  is  not  brought 
oat  till  the  close.  This  is  the  most  pompous,  musical,  and  orato* 
ncal  manner  of  eomposioff ;  as  in  the  following  sentence  of  Sir 
William  Temple: '  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of 
otheis  as  well  as  your  own;  if  you  think  how  few  are  born  with  ho- 
nour, and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children;  how  little  beauty 
we  see,  and  how  few  inends  we  hear  of;  how  many  diseases,  and  how 
much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many 
Uessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God*'  (Letter 
to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  constructed  after 
this  manner. 

The  style  caupS  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde- 
pendent propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  follow- 
mgof  Mr.  Pope:  ^  I  confess  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made 
me  an  author.    I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.    I  corrected,  because 
it  waa  as  pleasant  ix>  me  to  correct  as  to  write.    I  published,  because 
I  was  told,  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'    (Pre- 
face to  his  works.)   This  is  veiy  much  the  French  method  of  wri- 
ting; and  always  suits  gay  and  easy  subjects.    The  style  perio- 
tqttej  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  to  composition.  The  style 
eovpSj  is  more  lively  and  striking.   According  to  the  nature  of  the 
composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it  ought  to  bear,  the 
one  or  other  may  .be  predominant    But  in  almost  every  kind  ol 
composition,  the  gp^at  rule  is  to  intermix  them.     For  the  ear  tires 
of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued :  whereas,  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprightliness  is  joined  witli  majesty  in  our  style.,  ^  Non  semper,* 
uys  C  icero,  (describing  very  expressively,  these  two  different  kinds 
of  styles,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,)  ^  non  semper  utendum  est 
perpetuitate.,  etquasi  conversions  verborum ;  sed  saepe  carpenda  mem- 
oris  minutioribus  oratio  est.'* 

Thi?  variety  is  of  so  great  conniequence,  that  it  must  be  studied 
not  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  the 
tftructure  of  our  sentences  also.    A  train  of  sentences,  constructed 

*   '  it  U  n^M  proper  always  to  employ  a  continued  train,  and  a  tort  of  regiUar  com 
MM  mi  phnaei ;  but  style  wight  to  be  often  *>«>*t«n  ^^ITO  H^^  •n^*S'"'  «l««^^r»  " 
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in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  number  of  members,  whe 
ther  long  or  short,  should  never  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another. 
However  musical  each  of  them  may  be/  it  has  a  better  effect  to  in- 
troduce ev^n  a  discord,  than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of 
similiar  sounds :  for,  nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity. 
In  this  article  of  the  construct^n  and  distribution  of  his  sentences. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shown  great  art  In  the  last  lecture,  I  ohseirv^- 
ed,  that  he  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  precision  of  style  to  pomp 
of  expression ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his  whole  manner,  a 
stifihess  and  affectation,  ^hich  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he  viras 
extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety  and 
harmony  in  their  structure,  more  than  any  other  Engi^^h  author; 
hnd  for  this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention. 

From  these  general  observations,  let  us  now  d^escend^to  a  more 
particular  consideratipn  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a 
sentence  perfect  So  much  depends  u{k)n  the  proper  construction  of 
sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  our  attentions  to  it  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  if  the 
sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  luanner, 
it  ia  impossible  that  a  work,  composed  of  such  sentences,  can  be 
read  with  pleasure,'or  even  with  profit  Whe^as,  by  giving  atten* 
tion  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  thi»>part  of  style,  we  acquire  the  ha 
bit  of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  elegance ;  and,  if  a 
disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we  immediately 
see  where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  t6  me 
the  four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  2.  Unity.  3.Strenetli. 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at 
some  length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  failure  here,  the 
least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  sus- 
pense as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this,  as  one 
might,  at  first,  imagine.  Ambiguity  arises  from  two  causes :  either 
from  a  wron^  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of 
the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  I  treated  fuHy  in 
the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them,  I  am  now  to  treat. 
The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is,  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  of 
grammar,  as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.     But  as  the  grammar  of  our 

language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  colloca* 

.- ■ . 

*  On  tlfc  ftmcture  of  tentencet,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  bestowed  a  great  deal 
ofattentioii  4nd  care.  The  Treatise  of  Deuietrias  Phalereus,  iri^i  "E^fAMnt^tf  aboiii>'i« 
with  obflervatioDfc  upov  the  dioice  and  coUocution  of  word8,carried  i  >»  sach  a  drgree  ol 
nicety,  as  would  frequently  seem  to  us  minute.  The  Treatise  of  D^onysius  of  Halicamas. 
WMffrt^i0vy^tmtcfofAATm¥fh  more  masterly ;  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  musical 
structure  of  periods ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  language  afforded  much  more  aa* 
Sktance  to  dieir  writers,  than  our  tongue  admits.  On  the  arrangement  of  words  in 
English  sentences,  the  XTitith  c^pt.  of  Lord  Kaims  s  Elements  of  Criticism,  ought  to 
W9  qBm§  ^ted  *  and  also  the  2d  vsolume  of  Dr .  Gan^ell*j  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 
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tfam  of  wordS)  where  there  is  do  trmnsgresnion  of  any  grtmnatical 
rale*     The  reJatioos  which  the  words,  or  members  of  s  period,  bear 
10  one  another^  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek 
or  Liatin,  hj  means  of  termination;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  stand*  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences  is,  ttat  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  reUted, 
dKMild  be  plaeed  in  the  sentence,  as  near  to  each  oliber  as  possible; 
so  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not 
ahrays  observed,  even  by  nod  writers,  as  strictly  as  it  oughfj  to  be. 
It  wUl  be  necessary  to  pro&ce  some  instances,  which  will  bolh  show 
the  importance  of  diis  rule,  and  make  the  aiqplication  of  it  underMood. 
FisBty  in  the  posidon  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the 
signification  of  somethiiu;  whleh  either  precedes  or  follows  tiiem, 
there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  nicety.   *  By  gxvatness,'  says  Mr.  Ad* 
discmy  in  the  Spectator,  No.  413,  <  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  oi 
way  sinele  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view/    Here  the 
|dace  of  the  advcrii  anlfff  renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  following 
word  mean.    *I  do  not  only  mean.'    The  question  may  then  be 
put.  What  does  be  morethan  mean?    Hadhe  placed  it  after  fttctt, 
still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  *  I  do  not  mean  the  btM  onfy  of  any 
single  object'    Far  we  might  then  ask.  What  does  he  mean 
SKvre  than  the  bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour?  Or  any  other  property?  Its 
proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,  after  the  word  object.    *  By  great* 
oess,  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only  f  for  then, 
when  we  pat  the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk 
of  a  single  object?    The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author 
intends,  and  gives  it;  *  The  larceness  of  a  whole  view.'    ^Theism,' 
nys  Lord  Shaftesbury,  *  can  only  be^opposed  to  polytheism,  or  athe- 
ism/    Does  he  mean  tiiat  theism  is  capable  of  nothinr  else,  except 
being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism  ?    This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  mrough  the  wrong  collocation  of  on/y.  He  should 
have  said,  < Theism  9an  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  atheism.' 
In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of  Reli- 
non,)  'The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.' 
These  words  are  capable  of  twi  different  senses,  according  as  the 
emphasis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  Kberty,  or  upon  ai  kast  In 
the  first  case,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  un* 
derstand  better  than  the  Romans,  liberty ^  at  least,  was  one  thinff, 
which  they  understood  as  well  as  we.    In  the  second  case,  tiiey  wul 
import,  that  libsrty^  was  understood,  at  least  as  well  by  tiiem  si  by 
le ;  meaning  that  by  them  it  was  better  understood.    If  this  Isst,  as 
I  make  no  doubt,  was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  >ense  rendered  independent  of 
the  manner  of  pronoondng,  by  arranging  the  Words  thus :  <  The 
Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we.'     The  fact  is, 
wHfa  respect  tosuchadverbs,as  onfy,  urAoi/y,  a/ &£U/,and  the  resto' 
that  tribe,  that  in  common  disoourse,  the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use 
in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their  reference,  and 
,to  make  the  meaning  dear ;  and  hence  we  acquire  a  habit  of  throw 
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Jig  iheat  jq  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period.  But,  in  writing, 
where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye^  and  not  to  the  ear^  he  ought  to  be 
more  accurate;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  words 
which  they  qualify,  as  to  put'  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  the 
first  inspection. 

Secondly,  when  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  the  middle  of  » 
sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to 
divest  it  of  all  ambieuity •  For  instance ;  <  Are  these  designs,'  says 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert  on  Parties,  Dedicat  *  Are  these  designs^ 
which  any  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any 
situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow?'  Here  we  are 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words,  *in  any  etrcufMtaawesjin  any 
siituztiqin/  are  connected  with,  ^a  man  bom  in  Briton,  in  any  cii^ 
cumstances,  or  situation,^  or  with  that  man's '  avowinr  his  designs, 
in  any  circumstances,  or  situation,  into  which  he  may  be  brought^' 
If  the  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  int^ided  to  be  tiie  mean- 
ing, the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus ;  *  Are  these 
ilesiens,  which  any  man  who  is  born  a  Briton,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
or  airaid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow?'  But, 

Thirdly,  stillmore  attention  is  required  to  the  {^roper  disposition 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  toAo,  whichj  tohat^  wkoie^  and  of  all  thcMe 
particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  ibe  parts  of  speech  with 
one  another.  As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  we 
cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.  A  small  error  may  over-* 
eloud  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence;  and  even  where  the 
meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative  particles  are  out  of 
their  proper  place,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  disjoint* 
ed  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  (N04 
54.)  'This  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  <was  very  much  in 
vogue  amone  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  did 
not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing witty.'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here ;  but  the  con- 
struction would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circum- 
stance, <  about  an  age  or  two  ago,'  in  sudi  a  manner  as  not  to  sepa-^ 
rate  the  relative  tvno,  from  its  antecedent  our  counirymen;  in  thi5t 
way:  ^  About  an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrvmen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  ob- 
lique reason^  but  purely  mr  the  sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No, 
41S.  '  We  no  where  meet  with  a  mcnre  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in 
nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  tvAich  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  li^t, 
that  show  themselves  in  ckmds  of  a  differeiit  situation.^  Wtdch  is 
here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  sAotff,  as  its  antecedent; 
but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention  to  the 
sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rales  <if  syntax,  to  refer  it 
to  the  rising  and  setting  of  tihe  sun,  or  to  the  Sun  itself;  and,  hetK!e« 
an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  The  folio  wine 
passage  in  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (vol.  iL  serm.  15.)  is  stifl 
more  censurable :  '  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ours>'lves  against 


'  , 
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die  aeeidents  of  life,  by  heaping  up  treasarMy  whidi  notiiiiiK  eu 
proteet  os  against,  but  the  good  providehee  of  oar  heavenlj  Father/ 
fFhkhj  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately  precedii^ 
nbatantiTey  which  is  here  'treasvres;'  and  this  would  make  non 
lense  of  the  whole  period.  Every  one  feels  this  impropiiety.  The 
mteoee  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  <  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  l^  heap* 
ing  up  treasuresi  to  arm  oorselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
wUch  nothing  can  protect  us  against  but  the  good  providence  of 
oar  heavenly  Father/ 

Of  the  like  natare  is  the  following  inaocurBcy  of  Dean  Swiil^s. 

Me  b  recommending  to  young  clergymen,  to  write  their  sermons 

fully  and  distinctly.  '  Many/  says  he,  <  act  so  directly  contrary  to 

diis  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  Uiey 

a«qmied  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 

tlu^  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written.'    He  certainly 

tioes  not  mean,  that  they  had  acquired  time  and  paper  at  the  un^ 

▼ersity,  but  that  they  had  acquired  this  habit  there ;  and  therefore 

his  words  oaght  to  have  run  thus :  *  From  a  habit,  which  they  have 

toqaired  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they  write  io 

10  diminutive  a  hianner.'    In  another  passage,  the  same  aulhor  has 

left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  a  relat'  ve.     It 

it  m  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliannint,  con- 

eemiftg  the  sacramental  test :  <  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you.  Sir, 

my  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 

here,  relating  to  this  weighty  ai&ir ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you 

may  securely  reckon.'    Now  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his 

correspondent  to  reckon  upon,  securely  ?  The  natural  construction 

leads  to  these  words, '  this  wei^tv  aflair.'    But,  as  it  would  be  dif* 

Ceult  to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is  more  |Mt)bable  he  meant  that 

the  majority  of  both  houses  might  be  seeurely  reckoned  upon ;  though 

eertainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is  obscurely  ez« 

pressed.    The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arranging  it  thus : 

'^Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this 

weighty  sd&ir,  as  well  as  diat  of  a  great  majori^  of  both  houses 

here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securelv  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  which 
I  have  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood ;  that,  in  the 
eoDstruetton  of  sentences^  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  most  chsariy 
msrk  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another  \ 
partieulariy,  that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to 
thi  words  which  they  are  intended  to  qualify  ]  that,  where  a  cir* 
tcmstance  is  thrown  in,  it  shall  never  hang  looee  in  tiie  midst  of  a 
period,  but  be  determined  by  its  tdace  to  one  or  other  member  of  it 
and  that  every  relative  word  which  is  used,  shall  instantly  present 
its  anfeeedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  the  least  obscurity. 
1  have  mentioned  these  tiuree  eases,  because  I  think  they  are  the 
most  frequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  sentences. 

VfH'  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  further  omerv^  that  obscurity 
iAen  irises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them«  partieulariy  of 
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tiie  pronouns  who^  and  they^  and  them^  and  /Aei rv,  wben  we  havo 
occasion  to  refer  to  different  persons ;  as,  in  the  following  sentence 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson;  (vol.  I.  seroL  42.)  <  Men  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others;  and  think  that  their  reputa- 
tion  obscures  them^and  their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their* 
light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  oyer  thern  > 
that  the  bright  shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them.'  This  is 
altogether  careless  writing.  It  renders  style  often  obscure,  always  em- 
barrassed and  inelegant  When  we  find  these  personal  pronouns 
crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have  often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw 
the  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  may  avoid  those 
frequent  references  tp  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

AH  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  us  some 
^'astances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement  A  man^ 
he  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him,  afler  hit 
death,  ^  Statuam  auream  hastam  tenentem;'  upon  which  arose  a  dis 
pute  at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  on}y,  was  to  be 
ofgold  ?  The  same  author  observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence 
is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguous, 
though  the  sense  can  be  gathered.  If  any  one  should  say,  <  Chre- 
metem  ^udivi  percussisse  Demeam,'  this  is  ambiguous,  both  in  sense 
and  structure,  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow.  But  if 
this  expression  were  used,  ^  Se  vidisse  hominem  librum  scribentem,' 
although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists  that  the  ar* 
rangement  is  wrong.  ^Nam,'  says  he,  ^etiamsi  librum  ab  homice 
sorioi  pateat,  non  certe  hominem  a  libro,  male  tamen  composuerat, 
feceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit'  Indeed,  to  have  the 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the 
most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  ntot  clearness  only,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and 
agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well-arranged  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In  everyi 
composition,  of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  is  required, 
in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  some  con* 
oecting  principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign  and 
be  predominant  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  historj**, 
in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in 
a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  the  very  na* 
jture  of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to  be  expressed.  It  xsaj 
consist  of  parts,  indeed ;  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound 
together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  object, 
not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence 
the  following  riles  must  be  observed  :— 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene 
should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hurried 
oy  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to 
subject  There  is  commonly,  in  every  sentence,  some  person  of 
thing,  which  is  the  governing  word.  This  should  be  continued  so, 
ff  possible,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it    Should  I  expnsM 
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myself  thus:  'After  we  came  to  anehof,  they  put  me  on  thoi^, 
where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  frieiub)  who  rq^eired  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness/  *  In  tiiis  sentence^  though  the  objects  contained 
in  it  have  a  sofficient  connexion  with  eadi  other,  yet,  by  this  man- 
ner of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  bpth  the  place  and  the 
person,  toe,  and  /A^,  and  /,  and  whoy  they  appear  in  such  a  disunited 
TieWy  that  &e  sense  of  connexion  is  almost  lost  The  sentence  is 
restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following  man** 
ner :  *  Haying  cimie  to  an  anchor,  I  wss  put  on  shore,  where  I  wa^ 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  reoeiTed  with  the  greatest  kind* 
aess.'  Writersi^o  transgress  this  rule^  for  the  most  part  trat&sgreKs, 
a&  the  same  time, 

A  second  rule;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which 
have  so  little  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  tiftree  sentencea  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hart  and 
displease  a  reader.  Its  elfect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  tiiat  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by 
one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.    Examples  abound  in  au- 
thors.    I  shall  produce  some  to  justify  what  I  now  say.    <  Archbi* 
shop  TiUotson,'  says  an  author  of  the  History  of  'England,  <  died 
in  this  year.     He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  kmg  William 
and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  succeed  him.^    Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former?    'He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  proposition  of  Ihe  sen* 
fence :  we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related 
to  it  to  foOow;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  pro« 
position,  'who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'    The 
IbHowing  is  from  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero : '  In  this  uneasy  state, 
both  of  his  miblie  and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new 
and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  dauriiter  TuUia;  which 
happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella;  whose  manners 
and  hftmours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.'   The  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  father's  affliction ;  the  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  di<* 
vorce  from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety; 
but  the  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main 
object;  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  to- 
taflj,  by  setting  a  new  picture  before  the  reader.    The  following 
sentence,  from  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse:  ^Theii 
march,'  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
<  their  march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage  . 
inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having;  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
riieep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  eon  tV 
oual  feeding  tipon  seap&h.'     Here  the  s^^ne  is  changed  upon  us 
again  and  again^    The  naareh  of  the  Greeks,  the  descnption  of  the 
imiabitantB  throo^  whose  country  they  travelled,  the  account  of 
their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form 
a  jumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  ihfi  reader 
.cannot,  without  much  4i/^'*ulty,  comprehend  iM^der  o!^e  view 
S 
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These  ez&m{>les  have  been  taken  from  ae&tetfces  of  no  great 
leibgfik,  yet  o^er-erQwded»  Aathora  who  deal  ia  long  aentenees,  ar^ 
Tery  apt  to  be  ianlty  in  thia  article.  One  need  oiily  open  Liord  Cla<- 
rendon'e  hiatorf)  to  find  examples  ereiy  where*  The  long,  invdv- 
ed,  and  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  Uemiab 
of  his  composition ;  tiiough,  in  otiier  respects,  as  ahistorian,  he  baa 
considerable  merit  In  later,  and  more  oorrect  writers  than  Lora 
Clarendon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,, and  com- 
prehending so  many  partioulars,  as  to  be  more  properly  adiacourse 
than  a  sentence.  Take^  fdr  an  inatanoe,.  the  following,  frooi  Sii  Wil* 
liam  Tenaple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry:  'The  usual  acceptation 
takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different  things ;  and  not  only  ealla 
the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  sereral  names  of  busy  and 
idle  men  $  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are  con* 
rersant  about  them,  calling  the  operationa  of  the  firsts  wisdom;  and 
of  the  other,  wit;  whicb^  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express  whi^  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingmio,  and  the  French,  eaprii,  both 
from  the  Latin ;  though  I  think  wit  more  paiticukrly  aignifies  that 
of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When 
one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzsded  aentenee,he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  olject  with  which 
he  at  first  set  out. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  k)'Ve  of  magni* 
ficence,  shall  affi>rd  us  the  next  example.    It  is  in  his  rhapsody 
where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions :  ^  At  lei^gth,'  says  he,  *  the 
sun  approaching,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and 
9SoTd»  them  means  and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  re* 
turn  of  cold;'  This  first  sentence  is  correct  enough;  but  he  goes 
on:  <  It  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters 
pierce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  the 
crystal  rock ;  whilst  oBiers  who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  ialanda^ 
are  by  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all  but  man,  whose  superiority 
over  ereatunes  of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  should  make  him 
mindful  of  hia  privilege  c^  reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore 
the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames^  and  the  author  of  his 
own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  or  embar- 
raased  than  this  sentence;  the  worse,  toO|  as  it  is  intended  to  be  de*> 
aeriptive,  where  every  thing  should  be  dear.     It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.     The  it^  at  the  beginning,  is  ambieuoua,  whether 
It  mean  the  sun  or  the  cold.    The  object  is  changed  three  times  iu 
Hie  sentence;  beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters 
of  the  main;  then  the  sea-mousters  become  the  principal  persoBp^ 
ages ;  and  lastly,  by  a  very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought 
into  view,  and  receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition,  before  the 
sentence  doses.    I  do  net  at  present  insist  on  the  impropriety  of 
such  expressions  as,  ChcTi  being  the  campoier  of  frames;  and  the 
sea-monsters  having  arm$  that  anthMtand  roeki.     Shftfteebmry's 
strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  m(»^  than  in  descriptioii, 
however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  inatanoe  more  on  thia  head,  from  Dean  Swifts 
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in  his  proposal,  too,  for  oorreeting  the  English  landings .  n^ere,  in 
phiee  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upon  sevml 
subjeels.  I^)eaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language,  affasr  the  &a» 
of  Cromw^:  ^To  this  «uceeeded,'  says  he,  ^that  licentionsBOss 
whi^  entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religioti 
and  morals,  fell  to  oorrupt  our  language ;  whi(^  last  was  not'iikely  to 
be  much  improved  by  those,  wheat  that  timenude  up  the  courtdTking 
Charlee  the  Second ;  either  such  as  had  ibUowed  him  in  his  banis)^ 
ment,  or  who  had  been  altogether  ebnversant  in  the  dialect  of  these 
Auialic  times;  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
country ;  so  that  the  couit^  which  used  to  be  the  staiidflard  of  oorreot 
ness  and  propriety  of  speech^  was  thei^  and  I  think  has  ever  siaee 
continued,  the  wont  school  in  England  for  that  accompUshment; 
and  so  wiU  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in  theeducn^n  of  our 
nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  <Hrder  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness/-^ 
How  many  different  facts,  reasonings,'  and  observations,  are  here 
presented  to  the  mind  at  oooe !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the 
aBthor>>  that  th^y  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no 
greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any  of  its 
members  ?  Having  meotiotted  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice^ 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  by  aroitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the 
defects  of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  con* 
fusion.  For  commas,  colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper 
divisions  of  thought;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from 
the  tenour  of  the  author^s  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  propel^ 
or  not,  just  according  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  ot 
die  sense.  When  they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve^ 
and  will  meet  with,  no  resard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule^  £o^  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences^ 
whicA  is,  to  keep  dear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle  of  them 
On  socle  occasions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appearance ;  as 
prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance  haf^liy 
aside,  as  it  is  going  aloi^.  But^  for  the  most  part,  their  effect  i^  ei^ 
tremely  bad ;  being  a  sort  of  wlMwis  within  wheels;  sent^ices  in  the 
midst  of  sentences;  the  pesplexed  method  of  disposing  of  som^ 
thought,  which  a  writer  wanta  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place 
It  were  needless  to  give  many  instances,  as  they  occur  so  ofte» 
among  incorrect  writers.  I  shaU  produce  one  from  Lord  Bolin^ 
broke;  the  rapidity  of  whose  ^nius^and  manner  of  writing,  belauys 
him  frequently  into  inaeouracies  of  this  sort  It  is  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  hiaidea  of  a  patriot  king*  where  he  writes  thus-:  <It  seems  to 
me,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  oertaii» 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  macb  capable  ot 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attainii^)  but,  however,  suffi 
cient,  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or,  at  the 
worst,  tolerahle ;  I  say,  it  seMois  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
thouj^tfittamingle,from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men^ 
t  few,  and  but  a  few^of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  te 
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bestow  a  larger  pcrtidn  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  than  is  given,  in  the 
ardiuary  course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  men/  A  yerf 
bad  sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  h^Ip  of  a  pasanthesis,  and 
otlier'  interjected  circamstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to 
thrust  so  many  things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  constructton 

3^in  with  the  phrase,  I  say:  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be 
ways  assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy,  illHSonttructed  sentence  ; 
excusable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected, 
but  in  polished  writing,  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which 
is,  to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  dose.  Every  thing  that 
18  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end*  I  need  not 
take  notice,  that  an  uiinnished  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all,'  ae* 
cording  to  any  grammatical  rule.  But  very  often  we  meet  with 
aent^ices  that  are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  finish^.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  what  we  expetod  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we 
have  come  to  the  word  on  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what 
went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly,  some  drcumstance  pops  out 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposea  of  else* 
where;  but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  adjected  to  the 
sentence;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope^describes  the  Alexandrian 
line, 

^  I&e  a  wounded  tnukitp  dragg  Hs  slow  length  aLoug.** 

All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  ex- 
tremely. They  ^ve  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular, 
they  break  its  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Toune  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  expresserhimself 
thus:  <  W^th  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than 
with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the 
other;  at  least  as  an  orator.'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence 
is  at  these  words,  *  excelled  the  other.'  These  words  conclude  the 
proposition;  we  look  for  no  more;  and  the  circumbtance  added, 
<at  least  as  an  orator,'  comes  in  with  a  r^ry  haltine  pace.  How 
much  more  compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus : 
^  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least, 
excelled  the  other.'  In  the  following  sentence,  from  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether  foreign  to  it* 
*  Speakine  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  FonteneUo's  PIuhk 
)  Uty  of  Worlds:  'The  first,'  sajrs  he, '  could  not  end  his  learned  trea* 
tise  without  a  panegyric  of  modem  learning,  in  comparison  of  the 
ancient;  and  the  other,  fidls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old 
poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of 
these  strains  without  some  indignation;  which  no  quality  among 
men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  selMufficiency.'  The  word  <  India;* 
nation,'  concluded  the  sentence;  the  last  member,  *  which  no  quati* 
ty  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  13  a  pro« 
position  altogether  new,  added  after  die  proper  dose. 
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In  the  lasl  lecture,  what  was  conai- 
iered  the  fundamental  quality  of  style? 
To  what,  did  what  was  said  of  this 
chiefly  relate?  'Froib  wordia^  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed^  and 
why  does  he  purpose  treating  it  fully  ? 
Beodes  perspicuity,  into  what  does  our 
author  purpose  to  in^juire;  and  why? 
Farther  than  what,  is  it  not  easy  to 
give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence? 
What  is  Aristotle's  definition?  Why 
does  this  admit  of  ^;;reat  latitude  ?  What 
is  the  firat  variety  that  occurs  bi  the 
ODDsideration  of  sentences?  What  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  any  definite  mea- 
sure? At  the  same  time,  what  is  obvi- 
ovml  Of  sentences  immoderately  loug, 
what  is  observed?  To  what  must  re- 
irard  be  had^in  discourses  that  are  to 
be  spoken?  What  is  the  efiect  dT using 
Umg  periods  in  comDositions,  where 
pronunciation  has  no  place ;  and  why? 
At  the  same  time,  wnat  is  remarked  of 
«hort  sentences?  With  regard  to  the 
length  and  construction  of  sentences, 
what  distinction  do  French  cntics 
make?  What  is  the  style perMique ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  Repeat  the  ex- 
vmple  from  Sir  William  Temple's  let- 
ter to  Lady  Essex,  Who  abounds  with 
sentences  of  this  kind?  What  is  the 
style  coupi  7  Repeat  the  example  fVom 
Pbpe's  preface  to  his  works.  Whose 
method  of  writing  is  ^iss  and  what 
ioibjects  does  it  suit?  What  air  do 
these  styles  respectively  give  to  com- 
posttion ;  and  what  follows?  Why  is  it 
ueeeesary,  in  almost  every  kind  of  eozsh- 
pasitwn,  to  intermix  them?  How  does 


style?  Where  must  this  variety  be 
studied,  besides  in  the  succession  of 
long  and  short  sentences;  and  why? 
What  remark  tuUows?  In  this  article, 
who  has  shown  great  drt?  MThat  was 
observed  of  his  style,  in  the  last  lec- 
ture? But,  what  has  he  studied  more 
than  any  other  English  author;  and 
why?  From  these  general  observations, 
i>  what  do  we  now  descend  ?  On  what, 
in  every  kind  of  composition,  does  much 
depend ;  and  why  ?  By  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this 
|iart  of  style,  what  shall  we  acquire ; 
and  what  follows?  What  are  the  four 
properties,  which  are  most  essentia]  to 
a  perfect  sentence  ?  In  the  first  of 
lliese,  what  ought,  with  the  greatest 
<*iire,  to  be  avoided  ?  From  what  two 


causes  does  ambi^ty  arise?  How  fat 
has  the  choice  ofwordp  oeen  conside*"* 
ed ;  and  of  what  is  our  author  now  to 
treat  ?  What  is  the  first  thing,  here,  to 
be  studied  ?  But  as  the  grammar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  what  lot- 
lows?  In  what  manner  cannot  the  re- 
lation of  words  in  English  be  pointed 
out ;  and  how  only  is  it  ascertaincHl  ? 
Hence,  what  is  a  capital  rule  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  sentences;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  What,  therefore^ 
will  be  necessary?  In  the  position  of 
adveHbe,  what  is  remarked?  What 
example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison : 
and  what  remarks  are  made  upon  it  1 
What  exeunple  is  gi\'en  from  ]U>rd 
Shafisbury?  What  does  it  literally  im- 
port |  and  what  should  he  have  said? 
What  example  is  given  from  Dean 
Swiil  ?  Of  whai  different  senses  an? 
these  words  capable  i  What  will  they, 
in  the  first  case,  signify  j  and  what,  in 
the  second?  If  this  last  was  Dean 
Swifl'b  meaning,  how  might  the  ambi- 
guity been  avoided  ?  Of  such  adverbs, 
as,  orUyj  whoUyy  and  at  least,  what  im 
observed  r  and  hence,  what  habit  do 
we  acquire?  How  sliould  adverbs,  in 
writing,  be  connected  With  the  words 
which  they  qualify?  On  the  interpoei- 
tkm  of  a  circumstance  in  the  middle  o| 
a  sentence,  what  is  observed?  Whai 
instance  of  a  violation  of  this  direction 
is  given  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  Here, 
about  what  are  we  left  at  loss?  If  the 
latter  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 
how  should  the  sentence  have  been  ar- 
ranged ?  But,  in  the  proper  dispositbn 


Cicero   describe  these  two  kinds  of  ofwhat,  is  still  more  attention  required? 


Why  can  we  not  be  too  accurate  and 
precise  here  ?  What  may  be  the  efiect 
of  a  smcdl  error?  Where  tne  meaning 
is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative 
particles  are  out  of  place,  what  do  we 
always  find  V  To  illusttate  this  remark, 
what  example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addi- 
son ?  How  would  the  construction  hen^ 
evidently!)^  mended?  Repeat  the  sen- 
tence in  its  improved  form.  Repeat  ifie 
next  example  from  Mr.  Addison.  What 
is  remarkea  on  the  position  of  the  word 
nhich,  in  this  sentence?  What  viola- 
tion of  the  same  direction  is  quoted 
from  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons? 
What  are  the  remarks  upon  it;  and 
how  should  it  have  been  arranged? 
Where  is  an  inaccuracy  of  the  same 
kind  firand,  in  the  writings  cf  Deaa 
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Swift?  Repeat  tfae  poange.  VFhat  m 
reiuarked  upob  it)  aadlbov^  should  it 
have  be^  arranged  ?  What  paaaagek 
pven  from  a  letter  to  a  member  of  pai^ 
pjameat :  what  pemarjos  are  made  n^ 
tt*  and  Dv  what  amuigement  might  it 
beamenoed? 

To  make  what  role  ondentood,  are  the 
matancea  already  given  conaidered  ao^ 
eient  ?  Whv  have  tlieaethreecasca  been 
mentioned?  With  r^;ard  to  relatives^ 
what  u  fuitberobaerved?  Of  what  one'a 
particalarly:  and  when?  Repeat  the 
example  to  iUuBtratethiB  remarlc^qtioCed 
from  Archbiahop  TiUotaon.  Ofn,  what 
ia  bbaerved?  mien  we  find  theae  per- 
sonal pronouna  crowded  too  faat^mon 
pa^  wnat  ia  the  conaeqoence  ?  What 
inatancea  of  ambigoity  ariaing  from 
faulty  arrangement  are  given  by 
Qnintilian,  in  the  Latin  langqage? 
What  ia  tne  eflfect  of  having  the  i3a- 
tion  of  every  word  and  member  of  a 
Rentenee  marked  in  the  moat  proper  and 
diatinct  manner?  To  what  doea  our 
author  next  [proceed ;  what  ia  aaid  of 
it ;  and  why  ia  aivne  decree  of  it  re- 
quired in  every  compoaiticoi  ?  There 
muaii  always  be  what ;  and  what  muat 
reign?  Thiaahallaflerwardabeahown 
jo  hold  in  what  kinda  of  compoaition? 
Where  ia  it,  moat  of  all,  required;  and 
why?  When  a  sentence  oonaista  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  how  ck)eely  muat  these 
parta  be  bound  together?  In  order  to 

E  reserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  what 
I  the  first  rule  to  be  observed?  What 
remarks  follow;  and  what  example  is 
given  to  illustrate  them  ?  Of  this  sen- 
tence, what  is  remarked;  and  how  m&y 
it  be  restored  to  its  proper  unity?  Wri- 
ters, who  transgi^ss  this  rule,  for  the 
most  fjart,  trsSusgress  what  other? 
What  is  the  efiect  of  its  violation? 
Tlian  to  err  thus,  what  is  a  safer  ex- 
treme? What  is  the  first  example 
mven  to  jnstify  what  is  now  said? 
What  remarlcs  are  made  on  it? 
Reoeat  the  pasBage  from  Middleton's 
LKe  of  Cicero.  V^^t  is  its'  principal 
cbject ;  and  what  farther  is  remarked 
upon  it  ?  What  example  is  given  from 
Plutarch  ?  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  in  it  what  are  found  ?  What 
authors  are  apt  to  be  faul^  in  this  ar- 
ticle? Of  Lord  Clarendon^s  sentences, 
what  is  observed  ?  In  later  and  more 
correct  writers,  what  do  we  find? 
What  instance  IS  given  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Tonpla'a  l^say  upco  Fbetry? 
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Wlieii  one  arrivea  at  the  end  of  aaoh  a 
puzzled  jmtenci^  at  what  iaheaur* 
prised?  Who  afinrda  ua  the  next  ex- 
ample; and  where  ia  it  found?  Ra* 
peat  it  What  are  the  remarks  of  ocir 
author  upon  it?  Where  did  Sbafteabo- 
ry^ atrength  lay?  From  whom  ia  tlus 
next  instance'  taken ;  and  where  ia  k 
finmd?  Repeat  it.  VHiat  ia  said  of  this 
passa^?  Of  aTbltraiy  punctuation, 
what  IS  remarked?  To  what  rule  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  When  may 
these  have  a  spirited  appearance? 
But,  why  is  their  efiect  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  l^?  From  whom  i^ 
the  instance  to  fliustmte  this  rule 
taken ;  and  what  is  said  of  his  genius  ? 
Repe^  the  passage.  Of  this  sentence, 
what  is  remarked?  To  the  use  df  what 
phrase  was  he.  conseouently,  forced ; 
and  what  ia  said  of  it  ?  To  preserve  the 
unity  of  a  sentence,  what  is  the  last 
rule  given  ?  What  diould  every  thing 
thatisone,haye  ?  Of  what  is  it  unnecea* 
saiy  to  take  notice?  MThen  is  a  sen- 
tence, so  to  speak,  more  than  finished  ? 
What  is  the  efiect  of  these  adjectives 
to  the  proper  close?  What  air  do  they 
give  k?  What  instance  of  a  violatbn 
m  this  rule  is  given  from  Dean  Swift  ? 
What  is  the  natmal  close  of  this  sen- 
tence; and  why  ?  How  should  it  have 
been  arranged  ?  What  instance  of  ihe 
same  fauk  is  given  from  Sir  William 
Tem[de?  What  word  properly  closes 
the  sentence;  and  of  the  uifft  member, 
what  is  remarked? 
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ANALYSia 

Sentences. 

1.  The  definition  of  a  sentence. 

2.  The  distinctbn  of  long  and 
short  sentences. 

3.  Clearness  and  precision. 

A.  In  the  position  oi'  adverbs^ 

B.  In  the  interposition  of  sen* 
tences. 

c.  In  the  proper  di^Mxdtkm  of 
rektives. 

4.  I^nity^, 

▲.  The  scene  should  not  he 

changed. 
B.  Distinct  subjects  should  not 

be  introduced  into  the  same 

aentenoe. 
c.  Parentheses  in  the  middle  of 

sentences  should  be  avoided. 
D.  Sentences  should  bebrougkt 

to  a  iiU  and  perfect  ckMe. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

HAToro  tx««Aad  of  penptcuitj  and  Qniljy  as  iieeeaaarj  to  be  itedi 
m  the  ftructave  of  aeftteaoea,  I  prooeed  to  the  third  qnalily  of  a  ^ 
sentenee,  yivhifA  I  tenned  atreoLgth.    By  this,  I  meaa,  such 
at  ^qpeaitaoB  of  the  aeyeral  an>rds  and  meoiberBy  a8>ihaU  bra^  oot 
the  aeDse  to  tho  beat  adyaDtage;  aa  ahall  leaNier  the  iiopfeaaioQ, 
«i4iich  the  period  b  deaigned  to  make^  moat  fiUl  aod  eomplete ;  and 
▼e  every  word,  and  every  aaembery  their  doe  weight  and  foroe* 
he  two  former  qoalitiea  of  pempionlty  and  unity »  are,  no  doubt, 
dbaolutely  neeaaaary  to  the  production  of  this  effect ;  but  more  ia  atil 
requiflite.    For  a  aentonoe  may  be  clear  enough;  it  may  abo  be 
con^MCt  enoughy  in  all  ita  paita^  or  have  the  requiaite  unity;  and 
yet  by  acme  unfarottfable  eircumatanoe  in  the  structure^  it  may  fail 
in  that  strength  or  li  veliaeafi  of  impregakm»  which  a  more  happy  ar 
raaMpement  would  have  produced. 

"I^e  firat  rule  which  I  ahall  give,  for  promoting  the  atrength  of  a 
nenteace^,  to  divest  it  of  all  redundant  worda.  Ilieae  may ,  aome* 
times,  be  eonaiatont  with  a  oonaiderable  deipree  both  of  deameaa  and 
unity ;  but  ifaey  are  alwaya  enfeoMing.  They  make  the  aentonce 
along  tardy  and  encumbered : 


Impediat  Tcrbit,  Inwu  •iMrantibof  Mir«s.* 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  worda  which  do  not  add  some  im« 
portance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentonce,  always  apoU  it  They  can 
not  be  superfluous,  without  beine  huitful.  *  Obstat,'  says  Quintil- 
lan,  '  quicquid  non  a^juvat'  All  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the 
mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression*  Thus :  <  Content  with  de<> 
serving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it,'  is  better  bnguage 
than  to  say,  ^  Being  content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  be  refused 
the  honour  of  it'  I  conaidei*  it,  therefore,  aa  one  of  the  most  useful 
exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have  written  or 
composed,  to  contract  that  round-«bout  method  of  expresaion,  and 
to  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
first  draught  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we 
#hall  always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when 
thus  retrenched :  provided  alwaya  that  we  run  not  into  the  extreroeof 

Pruning  so  very  close,  aa  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to  style* 
or  here,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  b  a  due  medium.  Some  regpirdy 
though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of 
sound.    Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit 
As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of 
redundant  members.    As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea, 

»  M  Conclfe  jour  dicbom  let  jonr  Benie  be  dear, 
**  If  or  wUk  a  weiflit  of  word#,  fatifoe  tks  ear.*'  FrIlBCH 
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Bo'ererjp  member  ought  to  contain  a  new  thought    Opposed  to  this^ 
stands  the.  fault  we  somt^times  meet  wittiyor  the  last  member  of  a 
period,  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.     For  example;  speaking 
ot  beaufy,  ^  The  very  first  discovery  of  it/  says  Mr.  Addison^ 
'  strikes  the  mind  wiu  inward  joy,  and  spreads  delight  through  slU 
its  faculties.'     (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  ^  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  to  survey 
so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency* 
(No.  413.)  In  botti  these  instances  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in 
the  first ;  and  tiiou^  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  period,  may 
palliate  such  negligences;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  sUrle,  freed 
from  this  prolixity,  appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful 
The  attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind  (klls  into  inaction,  when 
words  are  multiplied  without  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  give,  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  &e 
use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for 
transitionand  connexion.  These  little  words,  6tt/,aii£f,  tohich,toho9ey 
when  J  &c.  are  frequently  the  most  important  words  of  any;  they 
are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  sentences  turn,  and  of  course, 
mucl),  both  of  their  gracefulness  and  strength,  must  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite, 
that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given. 
Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  accurate  writers,  joined  with 
frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  different  usage 
of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  observations,  I 
shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pre- 
tending to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  J 
should  say^  ^Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may 
often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.'  In  such  in 
stances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  separa- 
tion  of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should/be  closely  united. 
We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  Uttle 
on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  sig- 
nlficancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  par  « 
tides,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this:  'There  is 
nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.' 
In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  which  we 
demand  particular  attention,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper ;  but, 
ill  the  ordinary  current  of  discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves 
more  simply  and  shortly:  < Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the 
empty  pomp  of  language.' 

*  On  this  hehtl,  Dr.  Lowth*i  short  lotrodaction  to  £ng^lish  Grammar  drsvrves  to  iM 
SHUolted;  where  sereral  luccties  of  the  UB^agr  are  well  pointed  oat 


* '  i  J  t*'^ , ,  f , .  ^-    ff^      C- 


'.  .- 
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Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in  a  phrase 
of  a  different  kind  from  t^e  former,  where  they  think  the  meaning 
can  be  und^rsTtood  without  it  A?,  *  The  man  I  love.'  ^  The  domi- 
nions we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we  made.'  But  though  this 
eliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and 
epistolary  writing,  yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind, 
it  is  ungraceful.  There,  the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place,  and  the  construction  filled  up :  '  The  man  whom  I 
love.'  ^  The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests 
which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  th^  copulative  particle,  anrf,  which  occurs  so  fre 
quently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  be 
made.  First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  en« 
feebles  style.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  of 
the  vulgar  phrase,  and  sOy  when  one  is  telling  a  story  m  common 
conversation.  We  shall  take  a  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple, 
for  an  instance.  He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French 
language :  *  The  academy  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse 
the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into 
his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  into  vogue;  and  the  French 
wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of 
their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  ^nd  theii 
prose.'  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  ands  in  one  sentence.  This 
agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this  manner^ 
by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.  It  is  strange  how  a  wri- 
ter, so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  8tun|b]ed  on  so  impro- 
per an  applioation  of  thisjparticle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following 
sentence;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  *  There  is  no  talent 
80  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the 
dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  language,  called  discre- 
tion: a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,'  &c. 
By  the  insertion  of,  andisj  in  place  of,  which  is^  he  has  not  only  clog- 
ged the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungrammatical. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  the 
natural  use  of  the  conjunction  andj  be  to  join  objects  together,  and 
thereby,  as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close; 
yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer 
connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted 
betvireen  them.     Longinus  makes  this  remark ;  which,  from  many 


diis  rem  gerunt;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cemitiir*  cohortes 
alia  appropinquant  Hostes  terga  vertunt;  fugientibus  equites  oe- 
eiirrunt;  fit  magna  cfledes.'t    Bel.  Gat  !•  7. 


■WW" 


*  "  I  came,  E  saw,  I  conquered." 

I  «<0or  men,  after  bavii^  d^cbar^  tlieil  i9J^)Xf^h  ^^^^  with  iword  m  bnwii 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  Beek  to  pre- 
vent ft  quick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are 
making  iioqm  enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  object  should 
appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself ;  in  this  case  co- 
pulatives may  be  multiplied  with  pecuUar  advantage  and  ^ace.  As 
when  Lord  Bolingbroka  says,  *  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  to 
power ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would  fall  with  him/  In 
the  same  manner,  Ofesar  describes  an  engagement  with  the  Nervii : 
^  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibili  celeritate  ad 
flumen  decurrerunt ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvajs,  et  in  flumine, 
et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur.'*  Bel.  Gal.  1.  2. 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events 
yet,  as  it  is  Us  intention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled 
in  order  to  paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  ^hese  several 
places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and 
when  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in 
language,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  some- 
times serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  closely  connected;  and 
that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and  separate  them,  in 
some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  omission  of  it  is  used 
to  denote  rapidity;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  desired  to  retard 
and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  me  former  case, 
the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion ; 
it  drops  the  copulatives  in  its  hurry ;  and  crowds  the  whole  series 
together,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object  When  we  enumerate, 
with  a  view  to  aggi*avate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a 
more  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of  each  ob- 
ject to  that  which  succeeds  it;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with 
several  copulatives,,  makes  you  perceive,  that  the  objects,  though 
connected,  are  yet,  in  tjiemselves,  distinct;  that  they  are  many,  not 
one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by 
the  aposytle  Paul,  what  additional  weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to 
each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction,  ^  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pow^ 
ers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  oi 
God.^  Rom.  viii.  38, 39.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  use  of  copu- 
ilatives. 
(     I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  the  strength  ofa  sent^^nce^ 


of  a  imldeii,  the  caTaliy  make  their  appearance  behind ;  other  bodies  of  men  are 
drawings  near;  the  enemies  turn  their  backs;  the  horse  meet  them  in  their  flight;  • 
great  slaughter  ensues.*' 

*  ^  The  enem^,  baring  easily  beat  off,  and  scattered  thb  body  of  horse,  tan  doiw« 
rith  incredible  celerity  to  the  river  \  so  that,  almost  at  one  momient  of  timci  tbegr  ai^ 
fMTsd  to  be  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  troops." 
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is,  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of  the 
sentence,  where  they  will  moke  the  fullest  impression.  That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  ^yery  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning 
jMiniapally  rests,  cyeiy  one  must  see;  and  that  these  words  should 
possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  In- 
deed,  that  place  of ^ the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best 
Rgairhy  whether  the  banning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes  even  in  the 
middle,  cannot,  as  fiaar  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule. 
This  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must 
ever  be  studied  in  the  first  place;  and  the  nature  of  our  language 
allows  no  great  liberty  in  the  choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most 
part, with  us,  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.  So  Mr.  Addison:  <The  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so 
refined  bs  those  of  the  understanding.^  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the 
most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes^ 
ho^ve  ver,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  litUe,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at 
the  close:  'Thus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  'on  whatever  side  we  contem- 
plate Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  hiawonderful  invention.' 
(Pre£  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage  above 
us,  in  this  part  of  style.    By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which 
their  languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  tiie  most  advantageous 
8itiia:Uon  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give 
their  sentences  more  force.    Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some 
other  of  our  old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this.    But  the  forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced 
obscurity ;  and  the  genius  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and 
spoken,  will^not  admit  such  liberties.    Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed 
this  inverted  style,  in  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done 
sueh  violence  to  the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous ;  as  in 
this  expression :  'Into  this  hole  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  sen- 
ators.'    He  has  translated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  'Nullum  ea  tem- 
psstate  bellum,'  by, '  War  at  that  time  there  was  none.'    However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  our  language  does 
admit  of  inversions;  and  they  are  practised  with  success  by  the  best 
writers.    So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer, '  The  praise  of  judg- 
ment Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  his  invention  remains 
yet  unrivalled.'    It  is  evident,that,  in  order  to  give  the  sentence  its 
due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  capital  words,  'judgment 
and  invention,'  the  arrangement  is  happier  than  if  he  had  follow^ 
ed  the  natural  order,  which  was, '  Vir^l  has  justly  contested  with 
him  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unri- 
valled.' 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
Gears,  much  more  than  others;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance^ 
mucn  more  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  to  this  sort  oi  arrangement  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  appearance  of  strength,  dignity,  and 
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varied  harmony,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  possesses.    This 
will  appear  from  the  following  sentences  of  his  Inquiry  into  Vir- 
tue ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not  strictly  in  the  natural  or* 
der,  but  with  that  arti&cial  construction,  which  may  give  the  period 
most  emphasis  and  grace.     He  is  speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice. 
<  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  ac- 
cord men  readily  remark.    Where  there  is  this  absolute  degenera* 
cy,  this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent 
Seldom  is  the  case  misconstruedi  when  at  worst    The  misfortune 
is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in 
less  degrees.    As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed,  the 
greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  littJe  degree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  at  alt.     Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own. 
that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maim- 
ed or  distorted;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be 
impaired  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least 
notice.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  82.)    Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language, 
though  there  are  many  inversions.   All  is  stately  and  arranged  with 
art ;  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  dif- 
ferent order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  'Our  sight  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being 
tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling 
can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  aU  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,'  &c.  (Spectator, 
No.  411.)  In  this  strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  order  of  the  language :  and  if,  by  this  means, 
ne  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return, 
more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity;  which  are  beauties  of  a 
higher  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  ol 
great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  dtsen* 
tangled  from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when 
there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations* 
which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  conneeV 
ed  with  it,  we  must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  noi 
lo  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example  Observe 
the  arrangement  of  the  following  sentence  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is  speakins  of  modem  poets,  as  compared 
with  the  ancient:  ^  If,whilstthey  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly 
advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  a^  well  as  for- 
oierly,  be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors.'  This  is  a  well  constructed  sentence.  It  contains 
a  great  many  circi|mstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify  the 
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meaning;  anfy^  seentlyy  as  tvellf  perhaps,  turw,  tvith  juitHee,^  Or- 
'^y  /  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to  embar- 
nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  object 
in  it,  viz.  ^  Poet^  being  jusdr  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,^  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  a  diflkrent  arrangement  Suppose  him  to  hsye  placed  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  sentence  thus  :  'If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only^ 
they  advise  and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
b(»t  and  most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now 
as  well  as  formerly.^  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and 
the  same  sense :  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  in- 
termingled as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplex- 
ed^ without  grace,  and  without  strength. 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is, 
to  m^ke  the  members  of  them  so  on  rising  and  gro  wmg  in  their  im- 
portance above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a 
rlimaTj  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From 
what  cause  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident  In  ail  things,  we  na- 
turally love  to  ascend  to  what  is  more  and  more  beauti^I,  rather 
than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order.  Having  had  once  some  con- 
siderable object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain  we  are  pulled  back  to 
attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  ^  Cavendum  est,'  says  Quintili 
an,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote,  <  no  decrescat  oratio, 
6t  fortiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius;  sicut,  sacrilego,  fur;  aut 
latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sententise  et  Insurgere.'*  Of 
this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cice- 
ro furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  him 
to  study  it;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect, 
he  makes  both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very 
magnificent  swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design 
of  Slodius's  for  assassinating  Pompey :  <  Atqui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tern- 
pus  uUum  dignum  fuit,  certe  naec  in  ilU  causa  summa  omnia  fueruut 
Insidiator  erat  in  Foro  coUocatus,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  Senatiis ; 
ei  viro  autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  viti  nitebatur  salus  civitatis; 
eo  porro  reipublicae  tempore,  qup  si  unus  ille  occidisset,  non  haec  solium 
eivitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent'  The  following  instance, 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful :  ^  This  decency,  this  grace, 
this  propriety  of  manners  to  character,  is  so  essential  ^  princes  in 
particular,  that,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  greai 
degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nav, 
more;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  ot  a 
flofficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them 
faito  failings,  their  faihngs  into  viceis,  and  their  vices  into  habits  un- 
worthy of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men.'   (Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.) 

*  <C«re  muit  be  taken,  that  our  compotition  shell  not  ftdl  off,  and  that  a  weaker  es 
pt^CMJantiian  not  Ibllowoiie  of  more  atiangth)  as  if,  after  lacrilefe  0e  ihoold  brmf  H 
Ikell;  or,  haTing  nentioDed  a  vobbery,  we  ihoiild  nitjolD  petulance.    Seoteacee  otifk 
alwayi  to  rise  ttd  growt* 
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I  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorical 
climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  sentences : 
and,  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  require 
not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable.  But  there  is  some> 
thing  approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study^ 
'ne  decrescat  oralio,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  ^et  ne  fortiori  subjon- 
gatur  aliquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should 
never  come  after  a  stronger  one ;  and  when  our  sentence  consists  of 
two  members,  the  longest  should,  ^nerally,  be  the  concluding  one. 
There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  Ta.<it  direction.  Periods,  thus  di- 
vided, are  pronounced  more  easily;  and  the  shortest  member  be* 
ing  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory  as  we 
proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two  more 
dearly.  Thus  to  say,  *  when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,'  is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  part 
of  the  proposition :  <  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us.'  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  con- 
struction can  be  managed  without  afiectation,  or  unseasonable  pomp. 

*  If  we  rise  yet  higher,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  *and 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,^  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  difi*erent  set  of  planets ;  and  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathom- 
able depths  of  aether;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and 
worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence  and  immensity  of 
Nature.'     (Spect  No.  420.)     Hence  follows  clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  con- 
cluding them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable 
word.  Such  conclusions  sere  always  enfeebling  and  degrading. 
There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy  rest 
'  ehiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures ;  and 
oueht,  in  propriety,  to  have  the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No 
fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's : 

*  In  their  prosperity,  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me ;  in  their 
adversity,  always.'  Where  never  ^nd  always^  being  emphatical 
words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  But 
I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when  introduced  as 
circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important  words.  In  such 
case,  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  period ;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of  greater  dig- 
nity, as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avokl  concluding  with 
any  of  those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  q/*,  io^jrom^ 
uriih,  by.  A[>r  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  ^Avarice  is 
a  crime  of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,'  than  to  say,  <  Avarice 
if  4  crime  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of.'    This  is  a  phraseology 
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^vrhlch  all  correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the 
ivant  of  dignity  which  arises  frpm  those  monosyllables  at  the  end, 
the  imagination  cannot  avoid  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of 
the  woid  which  closes  the  sentence;  and,  as  those  prepositions 
liave  no  import  of  their  olm,  bat  only  serve  to  point  out  the  rela* 
lions  of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing 
on  a  word,  which  does  not,  oy  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form 
mny  picture  in  the  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound  sense, 
^th  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  still 
not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  period;  such  as,  bring  abaulf  iay 
Koldof^  came  over  to,  clear  up,  and  many  other  of  this  kind ;  insteau 
of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  th^ 
sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the  pronoun  it,  though  it  has 
the  import  of  a  substantive  noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon 
ns  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a.  sentence, 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the  conclusion ;  more  especially, 
when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepositions,  as,  wiih  it,  in  it,  to 
it.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is 
abundantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  thb  close  is  sensible :  ^  There  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration 
in  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes 
towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period 
in  it. '  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  graceful  the  sentence,  if  it  had 
been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period* 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresses  a 
circumstance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a 
bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sentence 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke:  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  King  George  I.)  <Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament;  that 
onion  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this 
onion,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  successfully 
carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected;  to  say  no 
worse*^  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  worse,  occasions  a  sad  falling  off 
at  the  end ;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the  period  is 
conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expect  to  find 
growing  to  the  last. 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is 
often  attenaed  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so, 
as  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the 
period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely 
stones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place 
Uiem  with  the  least  offence.  '  Jungantnr,'  says  Quintilian,  ^  quo 
coQgruunt  maxime;  sicut  in  structure  saxorum  rudium,  etiam  ipsa 
enormitas  invenit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo  possit  insistere.'* 

*  <  Let  them  be  inserted  wheraver  the  happitst  place  for  them  can  be  found;  u  in  « 
•citMlnre  eompoted  of  rough  stonee,  thffre  ere  ahrayfl  pUuree  where  the  most  irrecular 
«cd  uatkapd/  maj  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  It  can  *.a  joined,  and  some  basis 
••  which  it  maj  rest.'  ' 
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The  close  is  always  m.  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When  the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speakings 
the  better;  that  the  more  important  and  significant  words  may  pos- 
sess the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rule,  too,  never 
to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but  rather  to  inteisperse 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words 
on  which  they  depend;  provided  that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before 
directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital  words  with  them.  For  instance^ 
when  Dean  Swift  says,  ^  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new 
thought'  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  These  two  circumstan* 
ces,  same  time  ago,  and  in  conversation^  which  are  here  put  together, 
would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus:  ^What  I  had  the 
honour,  sometime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conver* 
sation.'  And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's: 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England. )  ^  A  monarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may  be  placed,  for  audit  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  repre- 
sented, just  in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.'  The 
arrangement  would  have  been  happier  thus:  ^  A  monarchy,  limited 
like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  just  in  the  middle  point,'  &c 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two 
things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where  either  a  re 
semblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  some  re 
semblance,  in  the  language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  corresponding  too.  We  are  dis 
appointed  when  it  is  otherwise;  and  the  comparison,  or  contrast, 
appears  more  imperfect  Thus,  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says, 
<  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part 
of  mankind,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side;'  (Dis- 
sert on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more  com- 
plete, if  he  had  said,  <  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have 
most  wit;  the  serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.* 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving:  < Homer  was  the  greater 
genius;  Virgil,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the 
man ;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  command- 
ing impetuosity;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Ho- 
mer scatters  with  a  jrenerous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  care 
ful  magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with 
a  sudden  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant 
stream.  And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines.  Homer  seems 
like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors^  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the 
li^tnings,  and  firing  the  heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power,  in 
his  benevolence,  counselling  withliie  gc^s,  laying  plans  forempires, 
and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periods  thus  constructed,  wheo 
introduced  with  propriety*  and  not  returning  too  often,  have  a  sen 
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gible  beanty.  But  we  must  beware  of  ctrrying  our  attention  to  this 
beaaty  loo  lar*  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  wh«n 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it  If  sueh 
a  eonstnicticHi  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a 
disagreeble  uniformity;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in 
the  period,  which  tires  the  ear;  and  plainly  discovers  aflfectation. 
Anu>ng  the  ancients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect; 
and  qn  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered| 
with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity, 
uity,  and  strength*  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully, 
for  two  reasons:  Firrt,  because  it  is  a  subject  which,  by  its  nature, 
can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule, 
than  many  other  subjects  of  criticism ;  and  next,  because  it  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance  and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions  which  I  have  been  recom  • 
nending,  may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect,  upon  writing  sno 
style,  is  much  greater  than  might  at  first  be  imsgined.  A  senti* 
ment  which  is  expressed  in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily 
arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on  tKe  mind,  tiban 
one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed.  Every  one  feels  .this  upon  a 
eonoparison:  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how 
much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition,  that  is  made  up 
of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into 
which  ail  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communi- 
cate, in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we 
mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  othen.  Erery  arrangement 
that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advan- 
tage, strikes  us  as  beautiful.  To  this  point  have  tended  all  the  rules 
I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did  men  always  think  clearly,  and 
were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  masten  of  the  lai^a^  in  which 
they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences 
would  then,  of  courae,  acquire  all  those  properties  of  precision, 
unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may 
rest  assured,  that,  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  i^besides 
fke  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake 
in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  u  not  always,  the  result  of  em- 
barrassed, obscure,  and  feeble  thought  Thought  and  language 
act  snd  re-act  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoiic  hare 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion ;  and  he  that  is 
learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  Inarn* 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  Order;  an  obser« 
ration  which  alone  will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we  hare 
bestowed  on  this  subject 
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What  does  our  author  term  the 
lUM  quality  of  a  corroot  sentence ;  and 
what  does  he  mean  by  it?  Of  the  two 
former  qualities  what  is  remarked ; 
but  why  is  more  than  these  requisite  t 
What  IS  the  first  rule  given  for  pro- 
moting the  stren^  of  a  sentence  ? 
With  what  may  these,  sometimes,  be 
consistent,  but  they  always  hare  what 
effect?  what  is  a  j^eral  maxim? 
They  cannot  be  superfluous  without 
what;  and  what  fbllpws?  What  ex- 
ample is  given  to  illustrate  this  remark? 
What,  therefore,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  exercises,  in  cor* 
recting  what  we  have  written  ?  Here, 
what  should  be  employed;  and  what 
will  our  sentences  acquire,  when  thus 
retrenched  ?  Of  what,  however,  must 
we  be  careful;  and  why?  To  what 
must  some  regard  be  had ;  and  what 
must  be  lefl?  Besides  redundant  words. 
>f  what  should  sentences  be  cleared  i 
As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new 
idea,  what  follows?  Wliat  fault  stands 
opposed  to  this?  What  examples  are 
given  to  illustrate  this  remark  ?  In  both 
tliese  instances,  what  is  observed  of  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence ;  and 
what  remark  follow^?  When  words 
are  multiplied,  without  a  corre8][iondin^ 
multiplksatnn  of  ideas,  what  js  then* 
effect?  Ailer  removing  superfluities, 
what  is  the  second  directioQ  given  for 
promotini^  the  strength  of  a  sentence  ? 
Of  these  httie  words,  what  is  remarked  ? 
Why  cannot  a  particular  set  of  rules 
respecting  them  be  given?  What,  then, 
must  here  direct  us?  Of  the  splitting 
of  particles,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
example  is  j^ven?  In  such  instances 
what  effect  is  produced ;  and  why  are 
we,  in  thought,  put  to  a  stand  ?  what 
do  some  writers  needleedv  multiply? 
What  example  is  given"?  Where  is 
such  a  style  proper  ?  Butj  in  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  discourse,  how  should 
we  express  ourselves?  Mliere  do  other 
writers  make  it  a  practice  of  omitting 
the  relative  ?  Wbat  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  this  eliptical  etyle^  what  is 
remarked?  How,  therefore,  should 
these  sentences  be  written?  What  is 
the  fint  observation,  made  en  the  copu- 
lative and :  and  what  sort  of  effect  nas 
It?  To  illustrate  this  remark,  from 
whom  is  an  example  tsdcen;  and  of 
what  is  he  speajtii^  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 


Isa^  Herr  aie  how  many  cinc2«7  Of 
this  agreeable  writer,  what  is  farther 
remarked  ?  Of  a  writer,  so  accurate  a* 
Dean  Swifl,  what  is  strange  ?  Repeat 
the  sentence ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  What,  in  the  next  place,  is  worthy 
of  observatk)n?  Who  makes  this  re- 
mark ;  what  examples  are  given;  and 
what  is  said  of  them?  Hence,  what  fbl- 
bws?  What  examples  from  Lord  Bo* 
lingbroke,  and  from  Csesar,  are  given  to 
illustrate  thisobservatbn?  Of  the  latter 
illustration,  what  is  remarked?  Why 
is  this  attentbn  to  the  copulatiye  of 
considerable  importance  to  all  who 
study  eloquence?  Hence,  for  what 
purpose,  are  the  omission,  and  the  re- 
petitioA  of  it,  respectively  used;  and  for 
what  reason?  To  illustrate  this  more 
fulljr,  what  example  is  given  fiiom  the 
writinjgs  of  the  apostle  Paul  ?  What  is 
the  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength 
of  a  sentence  ?  What  must  every  one 
see;  and  what  is  equally  plain?  What, 
however,  cannot  be  aseenamed  by  any 
precise  rule?  With  what  must  this 
vary?  What  must  be  studied,  in  the 
first  place ;  and  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  what  is  remarked?  In  our 
language,  where,  for  the  most  jparty 
are  the  important  words  placed  f  To 
illustrate  dus  remark,  what  example  is 
given ;  and  of  this  order,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  however,  is  sometimes 
advantageous?  What  example  is 
given  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  From  the  great 
liberty  of  iaversmn,  what  advantage 
did  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  enjo^ 
Who  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this  ?  What  was  the  cons^uence ;  ani" 
why?  What  two  instances  are  ^ved 
from  Mr.  Gordon,  to  iHostrate  this  re- 
mark? Bat,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
stances, of  our  language,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  example  illustrates 
this  remark;  and  of  it  what  is  evident  ? 
Of  some  writers,  wnat  is  observed? 
what  instance  is  given ;  and  to  it,  what 
is  owiiig  ?  From  what  will  this  appear? 
Of  wh^  is  he  speaking?  Repeat  the 
passage.  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  On  opening  any  page  of  Mi, 
Addison,  what  will  we  see  ?  what  ex- 
ample is  given?  How  does  this  style 
compare  Ivith  the  style  of  Lovd 
Shauesbury? 

Whether  we  practice  inversbn  or 
not,  what  is  a  pomt  of  great  momeot7 
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QUESTIONS. 


ISSi 


Qoww  thk  remarii  iUiMtrated?  How 
vinthkbemadeekarer?  Repeat  it  Of 
UikiaeDtence,  what  k  obeeired?  What 
mm  it  contain ;  vet  of  these,  what  k 
remarked?  FurtDer  to  illtutrate  thk 
mbject,  what  difierent  arnuQ^enent  k 
nren;  and  what  k  nid  of  it  ?  What 
■  the  Iborthnile  for  GOMtmetiiig  aeD- 
tences  with  streiigth  7  What  k  it  call- 
ed ;  and  how  k  it  alwavs  oooadered  t 
t^by  does  thk  tort  or  arrangement 
please?  What  says  Qointilian  1  Of  thk 
Usaoty,  whoR  oratbos  fbmkh  w  with 
maay  ezamplei?  What  naturally  led 
hatt  to  the  study  o^jjti  and  what  does 
he  generallT  do?  What  instance  k 
given  from  nm,  and  ako  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke?  What  observation  must, 
howeve^be  made?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? what  k  there  approaching  to  a 
climax,  which  it  k  a  general  rule  to 
ic^w?  What  twofold  reason  k  there 
Cbr  thk  last  directkm  ?  What  illnstra- 
tioa  foUowv?  In  general,  what  k  al- 
ways agreeable?  what  iUuBtration  of 
thk  remark  k  given  from  Mr.  Addkon? 
What  k  the  filui  rale  for  the  strength 
of  sentences?  Of  sach  conclusions, 
what  k  observed?  There  are  sentences 
of  what  kind ;  and  in  thk  case,  what 
follows?  What  illustration  k  given 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke?  Of  what  parts 
oiupeech  does  oar  author  now  speak; 
and  how  should  they  aiways  be  depo- 
sed? Agreeably  to  thk  rule,  what 
aboold  we  always  avtxid?  What  in- 
stance k  noticed?  Why  do  all  correct 
wriierBshun  thk  phraseology?  For  the 
same  reason,  what  verbs  should  we 
not  employ  m  closing  sentences?  In 
preference  to  which,  what  should  be 
oKd?  Of  the  pronoun  tf .  aa  a  closing 
word,  what  k  lemaikea ;  and  when, 
eroectally,  should  it  be  avoided?  In 
wnat  noble  sentence  from  the  Speeta- 
for.  is  the  bad  effect  of  thk  close  sen- 
sibly perceived?  With  what  word 
should  it  have  closed?  Besides  parti- 
cles and  pronouns,  what  always  brings 
up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad 
ffrace?  By  what  senteuce  may  we 
judge  of  this?  Of  the  \  phrase  to 
Kty  no  more,  what  k  obir  •  \  tl  ?  with 
wiiat  k  the  proper  disposition  of  such 
ciieumslances  in  a  sentence  often  at- 
tended; and  why?  Whatsuys  Quin- 
tilian?  When  the  sense  admits  it, 
where  should  they  be  })laced  ?  On  this 
sabject,  what  rule  k  given ;  and  with 
what  provision  1  What  instance  follows? 


How  TBpuld  the  two  eucnmstancei. 
tome  Hfne  ago^  and  in  eanterfotion^ 
have  had  al>ettiv  efieet?  What  fur 
ther  illustration  m  given  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;,  and  how  mav  the  ar-' 
rangement  be'  imnroved  ?  What  is  the 
last  rale  give^  relating  to  the  strength 
of  a  sentence?  Why  k  thk  rale  given  ^ 
When  it  k  otherwise,  what  k  tns  con- 
sequence ?  Thus,  what  says  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke ;  and  how  might  the  opposi- 
tion have  been  rendered  more  complete^ 
Repeat  the  pasnge  from  Mr.  rope's 
prdace  to  hk  Homer,  wliich  fully  ex- 
emi^ifies  thk  rule?  Of  pmnk.  thus 
constructed,  what  k  remarked ;  but  ol 
what  must  we  beware?  When  only 
ought  it  to  be  studied  ?  If  such  a  con^ 
straction  be  aimed  at  in  aU  our  senten- 
ces, what  will  be  the  consequence  ?.  Of 
the  style  of  Isocrates,  among  the  an- 
dents,  what  k  remarked?  Thk  re- 
mark, iSnishes  what?  For  what  twp  ; 
reasons  has  our  author  insisted  on  thk 
subject  fully:  and  why?  How  kthib 
illustrated?  In  what  does  every  one 
feel  thk ;  and  what  follows  ?  Wnat  k 
the  fundamental  rule  for  theconstrao- 
tion  of  sentences?  What  arrangements 
strike  us  as  beautiful ;  and  to  tms  point, 
what  have  tended?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances, would  there  be  occasion 
for  few  rules  ?  What  properties  would 
their  sentences  then  acquire ;  and  why? 
Of  what  are  embarrassed,  obscure,  and 
feeble  sentences^  the  result?  What  nave 
hereastrictconnexion;  and  what  followi^ 
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LECTURE  Xm. 


STRUCTURE  OP  SENTENCES.,..HARMONY. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  ientenoes,  with  respect  to  the^ 
meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We 
are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  dieir  harw 
mony  or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality  b^ 
longing  to  tnem  that  I  proposed  to  treat  oil 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must  not 
be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  convey* 
ance  for  our  ideas,  there  wi!l  be  always  a  very  considerable  connex* 
ion  between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound 
which  conveys  it  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagina 
tion  revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears  them  uttered.  <  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian, 
^potest  intrare  in  affectum,  quod  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibule, 
statim  ofiendit.  '*  Music  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  nien,  to 
prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emotions;  insomuch,  that  there  are 
nardly  any  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  others,  but  certain 
sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tending 
to  promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ren* 
dered  capable  of  this  power  of  music ;  a  circumstance  which  must 
needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  invention.  Not 
content  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  can  give  them 
those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds;  and,  to  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  thought,  can  add  me  new  and  separate  pleasure 
of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular 
expression:  Next,  the  sound  so  oraered,  as  to  become  expressive 
of  the  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common^  the  second,  the  high- 
er beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  proper- 
ty of  a  well-constructed  sentence:  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences 
we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under 
this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain, 
will  depend  upon  two  things;  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  arrange* 
mentofthem.  t 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words;  on  which  head,  there  is  no* 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  fi  ivo* 
lous  detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple 
sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.     It  is  evident,  that  woi-ds 


*   Nothfng  can  enter  into  the  aiTectiunt,  whkb  ttuuiblee  at  tlie  threshold  by  oflcs 
dins  the  ear.* 
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ire  most  agreeid>Ie  to  tb«  ear  which  are  compofed  of  smooth  anU 
*  quid  soundis  where  there  is  a  prc^r  intermixture  of  vowels  anU  t 
eoiisonaats;  without  too  many  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each 
other;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatiw,  or 
iisagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It  may  always  be  assumeil  as 
a  prmciple,  that  whatever  sounds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are, 
io  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give 
softness;  consonants,  strength  to  the  sound  of  wordSb  The  musie 
of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both;  and  will  be  hurt, 
will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  eflfeminate,by  an  excess  of  eitlier. 
LoDg  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono* 
lyUables.  They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of  sounds 
which  they  present  to  it:  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  lan« 
goages  abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those 
ire  the  most  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upen  long  or 
short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them ;  such  as 
f^trUf  produce,  velocity,  eeleriiy,  mdependent,  impetwrnty. 

^The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
|»roper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more 
complex,  and  of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  be 
efer  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed, 
the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost  In  the  harmonious  struc* 
ture  and  disposition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
fflodem,  equab  Cicero.  He  had  studied  this  with  care;  and  was 
fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls,  the  '  Plena  ac  numerosa 
oratio/  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find  instances  that  will 
render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every  ear.  What, 
for  example,  can  be  more  fiill,  round,  and  swelling,  than  the  folio w- 
ing  aentDnoe  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  '  Cogitate  quan- 
tis  laboribus  fiindatui^  imperium,  quanti  virtute  stabilitam  liberta- 
tem,  quanta  Deorum  benignitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas, 
una  nox  pene  delerit'  In  English,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of 
I  musical  sentence,  the  following  from  IVlilton,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Education:  ^  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed, 
It  the  first  ascent;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  men,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects,  and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Or- 
pheus was  not  more  charming/  Every  thing  in  this  sentence  con- 
spires to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are  happily  chosen ; 
fall  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds;  taborioue,  9mooih,green,goodlyy  me^ 
MiouSy  charming:  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that  were 
ve  to  alter  the  cpUocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  present- 
lv»  be  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how 
tiiiely  the  members  of  the  period  swqII  one  above  another.  '  So 
smooth,  so  green' — ^^so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious 
Muods  on  every  side;' — ^till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise, 
u conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure; — ^  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.' 

The  structure  oi  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very  sen* 
sible  melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious 
itracture  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what  laws 
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it  is  regulated  ?  And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  the  ancient 
rhetoricians,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For 
here  they  have  entered  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  detail; 
more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head  that  regards  lan-> 
guage.  They  hold,  tliat  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse,  there  belong 
certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  vet  such  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specilfy  the  feet  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  en- 
ter into  the  diiSerent  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the 
effect  of*  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  struc* 
ture  of  sentences,  it  is  always  the  music  of  them  that  makes  the 
principal  object.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  f\ill  of  this.  The 
other  qualities  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  chief  importance,  they  handle  slightly;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  ^junctura  et  numerusy  the  modulation  and  harmony,  there , 
they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  Composition 
of  Words  in  a  Sentence,  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musiftal 
effect  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four 
things;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds;  secondly,  in  the  com* 
position  of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet;  thirdly,  in  change  or 
variety  of  sound;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense.  On  all 
these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refinement :  and  is  very 
worthy  of  being  consulted;  though  were  one  now  to  write  a  book 
on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modern  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of 
discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied;  and  indeed,  for 
several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  toy  not  following  the 
tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much  less  attention* 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces 
and  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were 
more  fixed  and  determined ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sono- 
rous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  Aouns  and  verbs, 
both  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounds^and  freed  them 
from  that  multiplicity  of  little  auxiliary  words^^^hich  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  employ;  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  in- 
versions which  their  languages  allowed,  gave  them  the  power  of  pla- 
cing their  words  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  ar- 
rangement All  these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
above  us,  for  harmony  of  period. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we;  their  genius 
was  more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.  Music  is 
known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is 
with  us;  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  to  a  greater  yarietj 
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of  objects.  Several  letrned  men^  perdcalcrly  the  AbW  d'J  Bos, 
m  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and  Psintiogy  hare  clearly  pmred, 
that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  ancients^  both  their  tragedies 
ind  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  moaic.  Whence  the  modos 
fieUf  and  the  iUriis  dextria  ei  siniitriif  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
Terence's  plajs.  All  sort  o^  declamation  and  public  speakings  was 
curied  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
OS.  It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the 
Athenians^  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  a  par- 
tieular  measure  prescribed  to  the  miUic  officers,  in  which  they  were 
to  promulgate  the  laws  to  the  people ;  lest,  by  reading  them  with 
im|iroper  tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt  Among 
the  Romans,  there  is  a  noted  story  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musician  standing  at  his  back,  in  or* 
der  to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.  Even  when 
proDouncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by  which  he  in 
darned  the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other; 
this  attention  to  tlie  music  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
seems,  thought  necessary  to  success.  Quintilian,  though  he  con- 
demas  the  excess  of  this  sort  of  pronnnciation,  yet  allows  a  ^  can- 
tos obscurior^  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence,  that 
Tiriety  of  accents,  acute^  P^^^9  ft^d  circumflex,  which  we  find 
mark^  upon  the  Greek  syllaMes,  to  express,  not  the  quantity  of 
them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to  be  spoken ;  the  appli- 
eitioD  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  ibe  Ro* 
mans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  appears  fron) 
Quintilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation :  *  Qtuintum  qualcy* 
siys  he,^comparantes  gravi,  interrogantes  acuto  tenore  concludunt^ 
As,  music,  then,  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  than  it  is  with  us ;  as,  in  all  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes, 
of  tones  or  inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use;  this  is  one  clear  rea- 
son of  their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sen- 
tences, which  might  b^t  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  th3  genius  of  their 
languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical 
UTangement  of  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  efiect  in 
public  speaking  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  mo 
dern  oration;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied. 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  entitled,  Oratory  tells  us,  'Coneiones  saepe 
adamare  vidi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent.  Id  enim  expectant 
tores.'*  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  an 
barmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assembly,  from  a  sentence  of  one 
of  Carbo's  orations,  spoken  in  his  hearing.  The  sentence  was, 
'Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprobavit'  By  means  o( 
tbe  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us,  ^Tantus  clamor  concioais 

*  *l  hf^t  often  baea  wHnets  to  bunts  of  ezclaau.tion  in  Ihe  poblic  «iiemblift| 
icuM«^  nmiicmDy ;  for  tbat  it  a  plcMore  wbicbth«  ear  axpecU.' 
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exdtatus  est,  at  ptonm  admkable  esfet'  He  mekesus  lemark  tiMi 
feet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power 
of  the  melody;  and  shows  how,  by  altering  the  collocationi  the 
whole  effect  would  be  lost;  as  thus :  ^  Fatns  dictum  sapiens  com* 
probavit  temeritas  filii.'  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbons  sen- 
tence is  extremely  musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  to 
an  audience,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  sentence,  equally 
harmonious,  would,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect 
on  a  British  audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderful  applause  and 
admiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of  Carbo  produced.  Our 
northern  ears  are  too  coarse^  and  obtuse.  The  melody  of  speech 
has  less  power  over  us;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  of 
uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  less  melody 
than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonioos  structure  of 
our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics,  on  fhis  head,  has  misled 
some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our  tongue; 
and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  regulated  by  spondees  and 
trochees,  and  iambus's  and  paeons,  and  other  metrical  feet  But 
first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  can  be  measured 
very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.  For,  the  quantity,  the 
length,  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  far  from  being  so  fixed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues;  but 
very  often  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis,  and  the 
sense.  Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regu- 
lation, yet,  from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  dis- 
course, the  effect  would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  nor  be 
relished  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
and,  lastly,  this  whole  doctrine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of 
prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves, 
IS,  in  truth,  in  a  great  measure,  loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more 
attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  moderns.  But,  though 
they  wTite  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  re- 
duce it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in  practice.  If  we 
consult  Cicero's  Oraio^y  where  this  point  is  discussed  with  the  most 
minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  differed 
from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the 
judgment  cf  the  ear.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  riles 
concerning  this  matter,  in  any  language ;  as  all  prose  composition  must 
be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers ;  and  according  as  the  tenour  of  ti 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

*  <  lo  Tena  quidem,  theatra  tota  exdamant  ti  fuH  una  syllaba  ant  brevior  ant 
Kmf^.  Nee  Ter^  multitudo  pedes  norh^  nee  unos  numeroi  tenet;  nee  flhid  qno^ 
•ffendit,  aut  car,  ant  in  quo  oS^ndat,  IntaUigH ;  et  tamm  o^nniom  tongitudinum  eC 
brerttatum  in  tonb  liciit  acatammi  gravitunqae  vocna,  jodiciuro  ipsa  natura  ir« 
anribns  nostris  eoUocarit '  Cicbko.  Orator,  c.  6» 
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Bat,  tlthoQgh  I  apprebend  that  this  musictl  arrangemeat  ean* 
not  be  redooed  into  a  aysteniy  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  i$  m- 
foality  to  be  negleeted  in  compoaition.  On  the  eontraiy,  I  hold 
its  effect  to  be  Terj  conaideraUe;  and  that  every  one  who  studies 
to  write  with  grace,  much  more,  who  aeeka.  to  prbnounce  in  public 
with  Meeess,  will  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  not  a  litde.  But  it  ia 
his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  diat  must  chiefly  di* 
leet  him^ ;  for  any  rules  that  can  be  ghren  on  this  subject,  are 
very  generaL  Some  rules,  however,  «ere  are,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  fofm  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed 
to  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  most  HUiterial. 

There  are  two  thincs  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentenoe  chiefly 
depeods.  These  are  Um  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members 
of  it;  and,  tlie  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
cirefiilly  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
whatever  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always 
sounds  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  jtermi* 
nitioD  of  oach  of  its  members  forms  a  pause,  or  rest,  in  pronounc^ 
lag:  and  these  rests  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  the  course 
of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  fall  at  such 
(Kstances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each  other. 
This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  TliC  following  sentence 
is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  <  This  discourse  concerning  the  easi* 
Q89S  of  God's  commands,  does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknow* 
iedge  the  diflteulties  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course ; 
except  only  in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
tiained  up  to  religion  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious 
^  virtuous  education.'  Here  Uiere  is  no  harmony;  nay,  there  is 
ome  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness;  owing  principally  to 
this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in 
the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  the  two  members  into  wnich  it  is  divided, 
Ach  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
veath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  me  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the 
gneefol  intervals  i|t  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking 
sarcastically  of  man : '  But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater 
than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies 
by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked 'alK>ut  him,  as  far  as  he  can, 
lie  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  t^e  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his 
^)tst,  he  is  snre  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better,  or  beyond 
it.  His  own  reason  he  holds  to.  be  the  certain  measure  of  truth;  and 
his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature.'*     Here  every 

*  Or  this  instance.  He  is  addressing  himself  toLady  Essex,  upon  tlie  death  of  her 
^9dr  *  I  was  4mce  in  hope,  that  what  was  so  nolent  conid  not  be  lonf :  btit,  when  I  ob« 
|cr*e#)r«iir  grief  to  frrow  stronger  with  age,Riid  to  Increase,  like  a  stream,  the  farther 
^  la;  when  1  saw  It  draw  ont  to  sneh  unhappy  coivMt^n^nees,  and  to  threaten,  no  leas 
(^  jow  chad,  your  heoit^i,  and  yoor  life,  1  could  no  lonM  forbear  this  end^f^vQur 
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tbifig  is,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear; 
and,  it  i^  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional 
division  of  the  members  of  his  sentences  which  renders  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Temple's  style  always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  sentence,  with  too  many  rests,  and  tiiese  placed  at  in- 
tervals too  apparently  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savoui  of 
affectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  dose  or  cadence  of  the 
whole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the 
ear,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Quintilian;  'Non  igitur  du* 
rum  sit,  neque  abrupium,  quo  animi,  velut,  r^spirant  ac  renciuntur 
Haec  est  sedes  orationis;  hoc  auditor  ezpectat;  hie  laus  omnia  de- 
eiamat'*  The  only  important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is,  that 
when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be  made  to 
^row  to  the  last;  the  longest  membera  of  the  period,  and  the  fullest 
4nd  most  sonorous  woras,  should  be  reserved  to  the  conclusion* 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's 
may  be  given:  <It  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the 
laigest  variety  of  ideas;  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest 
distance;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.'  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  I>6th  in  the  proper  division  of  the  mem- 
bers and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded, 
and  conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observe  to  take  place  with  re- 
spectto  significancy :  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  great 
ly.  For  this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  as  un- 
gracious to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  showed  they 
were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on 
each  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of 
the  meaning:  and  that  which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  conse 
quence  of  this  primary  effect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How 
disagreeable  is  the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the 
Trinity!  < It  is  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of, 
and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  how  easily  might  it  have 
been  mended  by  this  transposition !  <  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of 
which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.' 
In  general  it  seems  to  bold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our  language, 
requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a  long 
sj  liable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  syllables,  as,  ean>^ 
irarjff  particular^  retrospecty  seldom  conclude  a  sentence  bar* 

nor  end  it  without  be^ng  of  you,  for  God's  take  and  for  your  own,  for  your  dtHdrai 
and  your  friends,  your  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would  no  longer  alMmdoa 
yourself  to  a  disconsolate  passion ;  bui  that  you  wimld  at  length   awaken  jronr  ?lety 
giTe  way  to  your  prudence,  4Nr,  at  least,  rouse  the  mvincible  spirit  of  the  Percys,  Ukutt 
nerer  yet  shrank  at  an^  disaster.* 

*  '  JLct  there  be  nothing  harsh  or  abrupt  in  the  cancloiien  of  the  sentence,  on  trlikH 
the  mind  pauses  and  rests.    This  is  the  most  material  part  in  the  stracture  of  ^ 
Here  e?cry  besr^r  expects  to  be  gratified;  hen  his  applause  breaks  forth.* 
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moniooslyy  unless  a  run  of  long  sylltbles,  before^  has  rendered  them 
igreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  howerer,  to  observe,  that  sentences  so  constructed 
as  to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to 
rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the 
tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
melody,  and  is  apt  to  be  dojred  with  it  If  we  would  keep  up  the 
attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and 
strength  in  our  composition,  we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our 
measures.  This  regards  the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well 
as  the  cadence  of  the  period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow 
one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  long  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as  magnincent 
Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  departures  from 
r^lar  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect  Monotony  is  a 
great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmo- 
nious arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  venr  vulgar  ear  will  enable 
a  writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  u>rm  the  run  of  his  sen- 
tences accordinjE  to  it ;  which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just 
and  correct  ear  is  requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the  melody; 
and  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with  auOiors,  who  are  remarkably  hap- 
py in  this  respect 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed, yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds:  for  all  appeal-  ' 
ances  of  an  author's  affecting  harmonv,  are  disagreeable:  especially 
when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  in- 
stance, perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound. 
An  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill 
up  the  melody,  complementa  numerorum^  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are 
great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and  puerile  ornament^ 
by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it 
can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its 
own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is 
expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen 
but  the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  a  very 
moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
such  a  period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often 
no  other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After 
all  the  labour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of 
prose,  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion : 
'  In  universum,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potiiis  atque  asperam  compositi<^ 
nem  malimesse,  quam  effeminatamac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos. 
Ide6que,  vincta  quaedam  de  industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  vide-  . 
antur;  neque  ullum  idoneum  aut  aptum  verbum  praetermittamus, 
gratia  lenitatis.'*     (Lib.  ix.  c.  4.) 

*  *  UpoB   the  whole,  I  would    rather  choose    that  compoeition   should  appetf 
ie^  and  hanh,  if  that  be  neceMarfi  tiian  thai  Ushotild  be  enenrated  and  en»> 
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'  Cicero,  u  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pat* 
terns  of  a  harmonious  stj^le.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  too  visiole, 
and  the  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strength. 
That  noted  close  of  his,  ease  videaiuTf  whicb,  in  the  Oration  Jrro 
Lege  Manilia,  occurs  eleven  times,  exposed  him  to  censure  among 
his  contemporaries.  We  must  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this 
great  orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  union,in  lus  style,  of  harmo*  J 
ny  with  ease,  which  is  always  a  great  beauty;  and  if  hif  harmony  be  i 
studied,  that  study  appears  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble.  ■ 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for  musi- 
cal arrangment  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  fine- 
ly turned  periods ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of 
inversion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of 
style;  and  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more  stately 
and  sonorous,  yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  Latinised  construction 
and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
.  most  correct  in  his  numbers.  As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  at- 
tended to  music  in  all  his  sentences;  and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  monotony  into  which  writers, 
who  study  the  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt  to  fall;  having  divers!-- 
fied  his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr,  Addison  has  sdso  much 
harmony  in  his  style ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  varied,  than 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very  flowing 
and  agreeable.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  is  too  often  careless  and 
languid ;  and  is  much  outdone  by  Bishop  Atterbury  in  the  music 
of  his  periods.  Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arrangement  alto- 
gether. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation,  ii« 
general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind  *, 
the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a  pe- 
culiar expression  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark  two  degrees 
of  it:  First,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  dis- 
course; next,  a  particular  resemblance  effected  between  some  ob- 
ject and  the  sounds  that  are  employed  in  describing  it 
I  First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  teno*ir  of 
a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence  with 
our  ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  &e  effect  of  artificial  associations. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  im- 
prints on  our  style  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  con- 
structed with  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression 
of  what  is  important,  magnificent,  sedate:  for  this  is  the  natural  tone 
which  such  a  course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  vio 
lent  passion,  no  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always 
require  measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt  '  And, 

)nate,  guch  as  we  find  the  style  of  too  manj.  Some  sentences,  therefore,  which  wf* 
have  stadicaslT  formed  into  mekMSj,  should' be  thrown  loose,  that  they  nay  -^  trnwi 
too  mttch  laboured  t  nor  ought  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  expressive  wordt  for  Ihm 
sake  of  imoothuif  a  period.* 
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tnerefore,  to  fweH,  or  to  \tt  dowi  the  periods,  i$  the  sobfeet  de« 
mandsy  is  a  very  important  rule  in  orator3r.  No  one  tenour,  what- 
ever, supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from  satiety,  will  answef 
to  aQ  di&Bent  compositions;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of  the  same 
compo^tion.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  paneg^ic,  and  an  inveo- 
tirci  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadencoi  as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender 
love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  mareh. 

Observe,  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  is  adapted 
torqiresent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  <  Etsi  ho- 
mini  nihil  est  magis  optandum  quam  prospers,  equabiKs,  perpetua* 
quefortjna,  secundo  yitas  sine  ulla  offensione  eursu;  tamen,  si  mihi 
tnnquilla  etplacata  omnia  fuissentincredibili  quftdam  et  peni  divi- 
oi,  qui  nunc  Testro  benefido  fruor,  Istitie  Toluptate  caruissem/* 
Nothing  was  erer  more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  pamts,  if  we  may  so 
q)etk,  to  the  ear.  But,  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had 
employed  such  periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inreighing 
against  Mark  Antony,  or  Catiline  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is, 
t^  we  previously  fix,  in  our  mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone 
of  sound  which  suits  our  subject;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we 
ve  to  express  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  com 
monly  vent  themselves;  whether  round  or  smooth,  or  stately  and 
folemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt  This  gene 
nl  idea  must  direct  the  modulation  or  our  periods;  to  speak  in  the 
ttyle  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  the  ground  of 
the  melody;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as  eidier  our 
sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a  suitoule 
Tiriety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
often  beien  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject  Grave, 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrange^ 
ment  of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables ;  and,  particularly,  they 
nquire  the  close  to  rest  upon  sudi.  The  verv  first  verses  of  the 
Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this  melody;  'In  the  beginning,  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  fom^ 
iadvoid;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep)  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  ui>on  the  face  of  the  waters.'  Several  other 
tnssa^,  particularly  some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  exam])les 
of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  composition 
that  arises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  such  as 
jnonumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  characters,  natundly  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

!!mI  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  tlie 
current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
porticular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  re* 
sembling  sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose 
composition;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree;  nor  is  it  so 
ouieh  expected  there.  In  poetry,  chiefly^  it  is  looked  for;  wberc 
tttention  to  sound  is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and 

*  Oimt  id  QuMtei,  p<wt  B^itam. 
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liberties  of  poetieal  style  ^ve  us  a  greater  command  df  sound;  a** 
sisted,  toOy  by  the  versificationy  and  that  cantus  obwurior,  to  which 
we  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more 
illustration* 

Tho  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing^  chiefly^ 
three  classes  of  objects;  first,  other  sounds;  secondly,  moUon ;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

Firs^  I  say,  l>y  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  re- 
semblance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the 
noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams. 
This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium 
through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one ;  sounds  represent- 
ed by  other  sounds ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy 
to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet  when 
he  is  describing  sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as 
have  most  liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest;  or, when  he  is 
describing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  sylla- 
bles whicn  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  struc- 
ture of  language  assists  him ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  lan- 
guages, the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to 
carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they  signify;  as  with  us,  the 
whistling  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of  insects,  the  kUs  of  serpents, 
the  erctah  of  falling  timber;  and  many  other  instances,  where  the 
word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.    I  shall 

S produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken 
rom  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  made,  in 
the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell;  in  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  dis- 
plays, to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art  The  first  is  the  opening 
of  hell's  gates : 

On  a  ludden,  open  fl^r. 
With  impetuous  recoil^  tnd  Jarring  aooiid, 
Til'  Infernal  doori ;  and  on  their  fauiget  grata 
Harsh  thunder^  .  B.  L 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other* 


-HeaTea  opened  wida 


Her  erer-durinf  ^tes,  liarmonions  soiind| 

On  golden  hinges  tumhig*— — —  B.  H. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso*s  Glerusalemme,  bat 
been  often  admired  on  account  of  the  imitation  effected  by  sound 
of  the  thing  represented : 

Chluna  gli  babfutor  da  ronbrc  elema 
n  rauco  sttOB  de  la  Tiutaiao  trombat 
Treman  le  spaciote  atra  caTeme, 
Et  I'aer  eieco  a  ouel  rumor  rimbondia; 
^n  stridendo  coti  de  la  supeme 
.  Region!  dele  cielo,  il  folgor  plomba ; 
Ne  si  scossa  giammal  la  terra, 
Vnod  i  Tapori  inseagraTlda  serra.  Caw.  K  Stahb-C 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  wards  is  often 
employed  to  imitate,  b  motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  dow,  violent  or 
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genfle,  equable  or  iBtetTupted,  easy  or  accompanied  with  efibrtk 
Though  there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kindi 
and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one ;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  connexion  between  music  and  dancing.  And  there- 
fore, here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  df  the 
kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  soundi«  which  cor- 
rospond,  in  our  imagination,  with  Uiat  motion.  Long  svUables  n|tu» 
rally  give  the  impression  of  slow  motion;  as  in  this  Une  of  Virgil : 

001  Inter  tefe  magna  tI  bmcfala  toUnBt 

A  succession  of  shortsy llables  presents  quick  motionlo  the  mind ;  as 

Qaadrupedante  putrem  lonitu  quatH  mfvla  campma. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 
works  abound  with  instances  of  it;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  often 
quoted,  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
give  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  The  Fleece^ 


-Witfi  eaij  coarta 


The  Tcstels  glide ;  unleii  their  tpecd  be  ftopp'd 
By  dead  ca£u,  that  oft  lie  on  tbete  toMMith  eeai 
When  erery  sephyr  ileepi ;  then  the  ihroods  drop  , 
The  doiwnj  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung, 
Morei  not;  the  flat  sea  ihinei  like  yellow  gold 
Fof'd  in  the  Are,  or  like  the  nartde  door 
Of  fome  old  tenple  w^le^        ■■  ■■■ 

The  third  set  of  objects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words 
as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these ;  but, 
that  here  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ved by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain 
passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train 
of  ideas,  ralher  than  another.  This,  indeed,  logiially  speaking, 
cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  the  souna, 
seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any 
khou^t  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  svUables,  by  their 
sound  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and 
*  dispose  the  mind  for  enterii^  into  that  affection  which  the  poet 
means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it  I  admit, 
that,  in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty 
of  accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for 
imagination  to  work;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  pas- 
sage, he  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the 
sense,  which  others  cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to 
nis  own  disposition  of  mind ;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which 
be  imagines  himself  to  hear.  However,  lliat  there  are  real  instan. 
ees  of  this  kind,  and  that  poetry  is  capable  of  some  such  expression, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a 
very  beautiful  exemplification  of  it.  In  the  English  language.  With- 
out much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  pleasure,  joy,  and 
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agieeaUe  objects,  from  the  feelii^  of' his  suljef^  natoiaOj  runs  inla 
smooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  numbers : 

-Naioqae  ipsa  dsoonuik 


Or, 


CnHurifim  naio  genetiix.  lumenque  juTente 
PuKporeom,  et  Urtot  ocolk  afflarat  hoDorai. 


Jfafct 


Oanenare  locoa  latoa  ei  auuena  vlreia 
PortuBatoruiDi  raemomiiii  aedea(]ue  bcataa  | 
Largiorbic  campoi  ether,  et  lumine  TMtii 
^    Piupiirao^  aoianiqiia  mom,  toa  flidem  iKKaaL  £»«VL 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  nnin-' 
bers: 

Snreaam  maaua  emical  ardeu 
Litttis  in  Uetperiom.  ^^  "^ 

Melaijcholy  and  gloomy  sabjects,  naturally  express  themselves^  in 
slow  measures,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  ■oUtudee  and  awful  celle, 
Whtfre  heavenly  pensile  contemplation  dwdOi. 
Si  ca]i(fBntftm  nigra  fonniauie  locom. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  thb  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will 
suggest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this  I  finish  the 
discussion  of  the  structure  of  sentences :  having  fully  conndered 
them  under  all  Uie  heads  I  mentioned ;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  8trength» 
and  musical  arrangement 


How  have  we  hitherto  ooundered 
ientences;  and  how  are  we  now  to 
coDsdderthem?  Of  Bound,  what  is  ob- 
eerved ;  and  why  must  it  not  be  disre- 
f^ded?  What  remark  follows  1  What 
IS  their  effiict  on  ^  imagination? 
What  says  Quintilian  ?  How  extensive 
18  the  power  d*  music  over  mankind  ? 
Of  what,  therefore^  may  lan^age  be 
rendered  capable :  and  of  what  must 
this  heiffhten  oar  ideas  1 1 What  remark 
foUowB?  In  the  harmony  of  periods, 
what  two  things  may  be  considered  f 
Of  them,  respectively,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  First,  then,  what  shall  we  consi- 
der; and  to  what  shall  we  confine  our> 
sdves?  This  beauty  of  musical  oon- 
stniotionin  prose, Trilidepend upon  what 
two  thin^i  With  what  does  our  au* 
tbor  begit ;  and  on  this  head,  what  is 
observS  t  What  words,  is  it  evident, 
are  most  Ctgreeable  to  the  ear?  W)iat 
may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle? 
What  do  vowels  and  consonants,  re- 
spectively, give  to  the  sound  of  a  word  ? 
What  dpes  the  music  of  language  re- 
quire; and  wliat  will  be  the  effect,  of 
an  excess  in  either  ?  Which  are  nmst 
^mreeablp  to  the  earl  By  what  db 
\hty  please  it;   and    what  follows? 


Among  words  of  any  length,  which 
are  the  most  musical;  and  what  ex- 
amples are  given?  Of  the  next  head, 
what  isdi^rved;  and  why?  In  tbe 
harmonious  strueture  and  disposition 
of  periods,  who  exoeli^  all  other  win- 
ters? What  is  said  of  him;  and  what 
example  is  given  ?  In  English,  frunx 
whom  is  a  sentence  selected ;  and  whict 
isit?  What  is  said  of  it ?  The  strac- 
ture  of  periods  beinff  susceptible  of 
yery  coosiderable  melody,  what  is  our 
next  inquiry?  Were  we  to  follow  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  upon  this  subject, 
why  would  it  be  easy  to  give  a  ffreat 
variety  of  rules?  What  do  they  Ih^  -, 
and'howfiur  dotheyflo?  WmLtotk- 
sequently,  follows?  who  are  full  of 
this?  What  qualities  do  they  handle 
slL^htly ;  and  where  are  they  oopiouB  7 
OrDjonyrios  of  HalicamasBUS,  what  is 
observea ;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  In 
what  four  tilings  does  he  iliake  the  ex* 
cellence  c^  a  sentence  to  consist?  Oq 
all  these  points,  how  does  he  write ; 
and  what  follows?  Of  this  wholo  buI>- 
ject  of  musical  structure  of  discounv. 
what  is  observed?  Why  will  it  be  nn 
oessary  to  give  the  reasons  for  Ihb'l 
W]iBX  is  the  fint  reason  amij^ned  s  aa 
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wl^f  What  k  ttZ  next  re&aoQ  a«ign- 
«df  Of  moac,  Bmoog  them,  what  k 
obnrved?  What  have  wtrrexdl  karned 
tten  cfeaziy  proved;  %ad  what  fc\- 
lowB?  How  waa  all  nrt  of  deelamar 
tkn  and  pohlie  making  carried  on  by 
Aem;  and  to  wnat  dia  it  approach? 
^an^  the  Atbenianiiy  what  ^^xMH  7 
AfflAoflT  the  RomaiM^  what  noted  atory 
pre/aib?  What  remark  fblkwi?  Of 
QointfliaiL  what  k  her^  observed? 
Hence,  mat  du  we  find  marked  upon 
dbt Gieek fyUabka;  and ftr  what pixr- 
piaB?Of  the  Banmna,  what  k  httne 
Awedt  WfuA  m  one  elaar  leaaoo 
wfajr  the  Graeki  and  Somana  jMud 
moeh  greater  attention  to  the  musical 
eomlructbn  of  their  aentences  than  we 
A>7  What  k  further  known,  as  an- 
odier  raasoQ  why  it  deserved  to  be  more 
itQdied7What  does  Cicero  tell  us; 
lad  wh^  does  he  give  1  By  means  of 
die  nund  of  which,  alone,  what  effect 
doM  he  tell  ua  was  produced  ?  Though 
it  be  true  that  Caroo^s  sentence  k  ex- 
mmely  musica],  jret,  what  capnnoC  oqr 
author  believe;  why;  and  what  fol- 
hnl  For  these  reasons,  of  what  k  it 
iQVBin  to  think?  What  has  the  doc- 
trine dt  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  on 
thiibrad,  misled  some  to  imagine  ?  On 
^nbj^wbatkfint remaned;  and 
whv?  What  k  the  next  remaric?  And 
miff  of  thk  whole  doctrine,  what  k 
remarked  ?  Of  the  attentk)n  d*  the  an- 
qeotft  to  the  melody  of  discouitc,  Vhat 
ii  further  obemryed?  If  we  consult  Ci- 


9tK&t  Orolor,  what  shaH  we  see? 
Wbykitnot  oopstbleto  give  predse 
raki  coDcernfig  tok  matter,  ai  any 
bagDagel  NetwithstaadiM thk musK 
cal  arrangement  cannot  ha  reduced 
ndo  any  system,  yet  what  k  our  au- 
thor far  mm  thinking  ?  On  the  oon- 
tnuy,  what  does  he  liold;  and  what 
ftOowv?  What,  in  this,  most  chiefly 
diieet  him ;  and  whyl  On  what  two 
^itum  does  the  musk  of  a  sentence 


what  k  observed;  and  to  thv  sort  o#' 
flowlnff  measure,  what  must  be  ttttrh 
butedf  What  must,  however^  at  the 
same  time  be  observed  ? 

What  k  the  neaft  thhy  to  be  attend- 
ed to?  What  says  Quimflkn  on  thk 
subject?  When  we  aim  at  dignicy, 
what  k  the  odr  koportant  rule  that 
can  be  given?  What  example  of  thk 
k  fi^ven  ?  Hence,  of  what  must  evenr 
reMer  be  sensftle?  Why  does  a  fall- 
ing off  at  the  end  iirfure  the  melody  <A 
a  sentence?  What  is  here  more  than 
prbbahfo;  and  ibr  what  reason?  T6 
mustrate  thk  remark,  what  exampltf 
k  given ;  and  how  might  it  be  eorrect- 
ed?  In  general,  what  ieeros  to  hold' 
true  ?  U&er  what  cmnimstances  only, 
do  riiort  syllables  conclude  a  sentence 
harmohkusly?  What  sentences  k  it 
neoesAry,  however,  to  obsarvi&  give  a' 
discourse  the  tone  of  declamation ;  and- 
why  ?  If  we  would  keep  up  the  ^tten  ' 
tk)n  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  what  k 
requisite  ?  What  does  thk  eoually  re* 
ffaiid  ?  What  sentences  should  never 
foDow  one  another?  Why  should  short 
sentences  be  intermixed  with  long  oaes ; 
and  even  what  have  sometimes  a  good 
effect  ?  Of  monotony,  what  k  observed ; 
what  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  it; 
and  what  lUlows?  How  are  a  very 
vulgar  ear,  and  &  just  and  correct  one. 
here  contrasted  ?  Though  attentkm  t^ 
the  musk  of  sentences  must  not  be 
n^lected,  vet  why  must  it  be  kept 
in  piopef  bounds?  What  are  great 
blemkhes  ih  writing ;  and  why  ?  Am 
sense  has  its  own  hvmony.  as  well  as « 
sound,  what  Mows?  To  what  condu^ 
skndoes  Qiiintiliai^  after  aJl  the  labour 
which  he  bestows  to  re/?uiate  tlbe 
measure  of  prose,  come?  What  k  here 
said  of  Cicero ;  and  what  must  we  oh-' 
serve  m  hk  defence?  Among  the  few 
English  elasBkal  writei&  what  k  re^ 
marked  of  Milton,  and  of^the  writers  o( 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  Of  Lord 


ckefly  depend?  In  the  proper  dktri-  Shafloibury,  what  k  observed;    and 


Ixitian  of  the  several  members  tf  a  sen- 
tence, what  kitofimportancetoobserve? 
While  the  perkd  la  goinf^  op,  what 
doQiihe  teraunatioo  of  each  of  its  mem- 
Iwsfonn ;  and  how  slwuld  these  resta 
bedlfltributed?  By  what  example  will 
tkkbebest  illustrated?  Why  w  there 
Bot,  iu  thai  sentence,  any  harmony? 
Oq  the  other  hand^  what  shall  we  ob- 
tcr?e?  Of  what  khespeakmg?  Re- 
pnt  the  passage.    Of  thk  .pesnge, 


ako  of  Mr.  Ad^son.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, Archbkhop  TillotaoiL  Bkhop  At* 
teiburv,and  Dean  Swift?  Hitherto^  ol 
what  has  our  author  discoursed ;  fuid 
what  yet  remains?  How  are  these  coo- 
trwrted  ?  YHM  are  the  two  degrees  oi 
•t,  which  we  may  remark  ?  WWi  what 
tjave  sounds  a  correspondence;  and 
hence,  what  happens?  What  k  the 
effect  of  sentences  constructed  after  the 
Cieeraiiiaa  ftdnem*  md  why?  Whu 


U6  b 


QUESTIONS. 
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iotheroot  iait;  and  what  cb  then 
*<eqaire?  What,  therefore,  ibUowB? 
How  is  this  illustrated;  aad  what  were 
absurd  ?  Of  the  lenteDce  here  intro- 
duced from  Cicero^  what  is  remarked? 
To  have  used  the  same  periods  where, 
tvonld  have  been  lauffhid)le;  ana 
henoe^  what  is  recjnisite?  What  must 
thi^ general  idea  direct?  What  may  it 
be  proper  here  to  remaric?  What  do 
^rave,  soIaBUi  and  majestic  subject^ 
■reauire  ?  Where  are  examples  or  this 
to  be  found ;  and  wha^  naturally  runs 
into  munben  of  this  kmd?  But,  in  the 
next  place,  what  is  remarked  1  Where 
can  this,  sometimes^  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  chiefly  looked 
tor ;  and  why?  What  three  classes  of 
d>jecu  may  sounds  of  words  be  em- 
ployed to  repreMUt  1  Fint,  by  a  proper 
ehoice  of  word%  what  Ujay  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  iUus- 
trated?  Here^  what  assists  him;  and 
why?  What  examples  are  mven? 
What  remarkable  example  m  this 
beauty  m  produced  from  Milton  ?  Re- 
oeat  the  passages.  What  other  beauti- 
lul  passage  is  given  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? In  the  second  place,  what  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  motion  are  imitated  by 
sounds  of  words?  What  obeervatwn 
(bllowB ;  and,,  therelbre.  here^  what  is 
in  the  poet's  power  ?  What  imnresaon 
do  hai  syllables  give ;  of  which,  what 
example  have  we?  What  is  the  efbct 
of  short  syllables ;  and  what  example 


IP  given?  OrHomeraBd.Tlrga,whatli 
here  observed?  What  happy  instance 
is  ^ven  in  Englkh  ?  In  what  does  tha 
third  set  of  objects,  which  the  sounds  ot 
words  are  capable  of  renresentingjjcon- 
sist?  What  remark  ioUowsl  What, 
cannot  this  be  called  |  and  why?  But 
what  follows  ?  What  is  hore  admitted  7 
What  follows ;  and  what  examples  are 
given?  Without  much  study,  what 
may  a  poet  do?  Of  brisk  and  uvolyy 
and  also  of  melanchol>[  sensaticne^ 
what  is  observed?  What  is  the  cbsijo^ 
remark? 

ANALYSia 

Harmony. 
1.  Sounds  without  reference  to  eenaeu 

A.  The  choice  of  worda 

B.  The  arrangement  of  words  and 

membera  of  penoda 

a.  The  advantagesof  the  Greeki 
andRomana 

b.  The  proper  distributkm  of  the 
memberB  of  a  sentence. 

c  The  ckise  or  cadence  of  the 
whola 
2^  Sounds  adapted  to  the  sense. 
▲•  Adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  di» 
ooursa 

B.  Besemblance  between  the  soond 
and  the  object  described. 
a.  Other  sounda 
6.  Motion. 
c  Emotions  and  pasmona 


LECTURE  XIV. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OP  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE 
Haviko  now  finished  what  related  to  the  oonatruction  of  sen 
tencea,  I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.    My  general  di 
vision^  of  tne  qualities  of  style,  was  uito  perspicui^  and  omament. 
Perspicuity,  both  in  single  words  and  in  sentences^  I  nave  considered. 
Ornament,  as  Atr  ag  it  arises  from  a  gracenii,  strong,  and  melodioiis 
construction  of  words,  has  also  been  treated  o£    Another,  and  a 
(freat  branch  of  the  ornament  of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which 
*  IS  now  to  be  the  subjeot  of  our  consideration,  and  wiU  require  a  fall 
discttssion. 
Our  first  inqiury  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  t* 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of 

^(hithdaaU6ciofflrarMofspeech,aUthewriteni  wfaotraUof  rfaeCorio  or  oompoa}. 
;5?1j%-  *  "fl^  ^'^y-  T?  "l**"  reference*  therafbra^  en  thia  lubject,  were  wSem. 
C^thefoundataoiuiorfiguitUivelanflpiage^  one  of  tbe  moet  sensible  aad  In. 

■tractive  wrHenapfMRn  to  me  to  be  MTBiarMi^  T^op^t  vomr  mrvit 


Minted  by  affresivMMy  of  «suiv»lMi 
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eipBesaion ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  eonroj,  n^t  Qtiy  enunciat* 
ed  to  others,  but  enunciated,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some 
drcumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impressioa 
more  strong  and  yivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  <  That  a  {>ood 
mtn  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adyeraity;'  I  just  express  my 
thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when  I  say,  *  To  the 
upright  there  arisc^  light  in  darkness;'  the  same  sentiment  b  ex<« 
pressed  in  a  figurative  style;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced; 
ii^t  is  put  in  tfie  place  of  comfort,  and  darknes^  is  used  to  suggest 
t^  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  manner,  to  say,  *  It  is  impossi- 
ble, by  any  search  Mre  can  make,  to  explore  the  divine  nature  lull v,^ 
i3  to  make  a  simpleproposition.  But  when  we  sav,  *  Canst  thou,  by 
Ntrching,  find  out  Ood  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tioQ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know?'  This  introduces  a  figure  into  style ;  the 
proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and  astonish- 
iseat  being  expressed  together  with  it 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned 
ie  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  axe  not  thence  to  conclude, 
that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommoo»  or  unnatural.  This  is  so 
fir  from  being  the  case,  Siat,  on  very  many  occasions,  fjoLty  am 
both  the  moet  natural,  and  tlie  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  any  discourse  without 
Qsiog  them  often;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  any  leilgth,  in 
whidi  some  expression  or  other,  that  may  be  termed  a  figure,  does 
oot  occur.  From  what  causes  this  happens,  shall  be  afterward^  ex 
plained.  The  iact,  in  the  mean  time,  shows,  that  they  are  to  bf 
iceoanted  part  of  that  languam  which  nature,  dictates  to  men. 
Tbey  are  not  the  inventionii  of  tne  schools,  nor  the  mere  product  ol 
study:  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar 
are  much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another, 
tbey  will  pour  fourth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as 
eould  be  employed  by  the  most  artincial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
Aetoficians  so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech?  It  is  this:  They 
remarked,  that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force 
of  language;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or 
distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them 
under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  the^  owe  their 
name  of  figures.  As  the  fiffure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distii^ishes 
it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a 
eist  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which  both  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  from  simpleexpression.  Simple  exprea- 
sbn  just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others;  but  figurative  language, 
over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress  upon  that  idea;  a  dress, 
v^hich  both  mdces  it  to  be  remarked,,  and  adorns  it.  Hence,  this  sort 
af  language  became  early  a  capital  objeot  of  attention  to  those  who, 
studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Fiffueti  in  general,  may  be  dercribed  to  be  that  language^  which 
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iS  prompted  either  by  the  imagination^  or  hy  the  passions.  The 
justness  of  this  desoription  will  appesTi  from  the  more  particular  ac- 
count I  am  afterwaras  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians  commonly 
divide  them  into  ttvo  ^reat  classes;  figures  of  words^  and  figures 
of  thought  The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called 
tropls,  and  consist  in  a-word^  being  emplcnred  to  signify  something 
ttat  is  different  from  its  original  and  prinutive  meaning;  so  that  if 
you  alter  the  word|  vou  destroy  the  figure.  Thus,  in  Sie  instance 
1  gave  before;  ^ Light  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  darkness.'  The 
trope  consists  in  'heht  and  darkness'  being  not  meant  literally,  but 
substituted  for  comfort  and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resem- 
blance or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  con^ 
ditions  of  life.  The  other  clasi^  termed  figures  of  thought,  suppo-' 
ses  the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  figure  td  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought;  as  is  the  case  m  ex-^ 
cltoiations,  interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons;  where, 
though  you  vary  the  words  tluit  are  used,  or  translirts  them  from  one 
language  into  another,  you  may,  nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same 
figure  in  the  thought  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  grcAit 
use,  as  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always 
veiy  dear.  It  is  of  littie  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  par* 
ticular  modd  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure; 
provided  we  remember,  that  figurative  language  always  imports  some 
colouring  of  tiie  imagination,  or  from  some  emotion  of  passion,  ex- 
pressed m  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination,  and  fieures 
of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of  the  siroject 
But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it  will  be  more 
useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  fieures.  On* 
ly,  before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  ooservations 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is^  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with 
propriety,  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before 
observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in 
Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  proise,  without  ever 
knowing  it,  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical  expressions  to  good  per- 
pose,  without  any  idea  of  what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no  service.  All  science  arisen 
from  observations  on  practice.  Practice  has  always  gone  before  me* 
thod  and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have  afterwards  improved  and 
perfected  practice  in  every  art  We  every  day  meet  with  persons 
who  sing  agreeably  without  knowing  one  note'of  the  gamut  Yet,  it 
has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and 
to  form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculons  to  pretend,  that 
the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  af  improveable  as  the 
€8iT  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or  the  rea- 
sons which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  ipeeeh,pref<Nrable  Ia 
another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  pipoper  ehoioe 
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Batl  nuKt  uUg v%  b  th^  oextplacey  that  ^Uboagh  thk  )Murt  of 
ityle  merits  tttefitioo,  and  is  t  Tiory  jitopu  olQ^ct  of  sciMce  tod 
rale;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  eosipoaitioa  depends  on 
%uratiTe  language;  yet  we  must  be  wave  of  imagining  that  it  de 

Kds  soleljy  or  even  chjaflj,  upon  such  kngui^  ft  is  not  ao^ 
I  l^reat  place  which  the  doctnoe  of  tropes  and  figures  has  iecu* 
pied  m  systems  of  rhetoric ;  the  over-anzioua  care  which  has  been 
ihown  in  giTiog  names  to  a¥ast  variety  of  then),  and  in  ranging  them 
under  dinerent  classes,  haa  often  kd  persons  to  imaginOi  that  if 
tbeir  composition  was  well  bespangled  with  a  npunber  of  these  orna« 
meats  of  q>eech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty:  whence  hss  arisen  much 
luineas  and  afibctation.  For  it  is,  in  tnttby  the  sentiment  or  ^pas* 
lion,  which  lies  under  thefig|uredexpressio9,  that  dyes  it  any  merit 
The  figure  is  only  the  dress ;  the  sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  subr 
itance.  No  figures  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  oomposition  in- 
teresting ;  whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetici  k  can 
support  itself  perfectly  welly  without  any  borrowed  assistance. 
Hence,  seyeral  of  the  most  afieetin^  and  admired  passages^f  the 
best  autborsi  are  eoEpressed  in  the  simplest  language.  Tm  fciUew* 
ing  sentiment  from  Viigily  finr  instance^  makea  its  wqr  at  onee  to 
the  heart,  without  the  help  of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  deseri-* 
bing  an  Argiye,  who  falls  m  battl^  in  Italy»  at  a  great  distance  from 
bis  natiTe  country : 


A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  Urn  very  pencil  of  n»- 
tme,  IS  worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  aim 
pie  style  of  scripture:  *He  spoke,  and  it  was  done ;  he  command* 
ed,  and  it  stood  fast'  'God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  licht;'  imparts  a  lofty  conception,  to  much  greater  advantage, 
Ihan  ifit  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous  metaphors.  The 
fact  is,that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the  pure  sublime,  not  only  have 
little  dependence  on  figurea  of  qieech,  but  generally  reject  them. 
The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where  a  moderate  degree 
of  elevation  and  ^sion  is  predominant ;  and  there  they  cG^tribute 
10  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  Hiere  is  a  basis 

^■^—  ■    I ■■^— i^n— 1^— ^n^— ■■    I    I      I  !■ I  r 

*  •*  Aathvet  had  firsm  Argot  tnM«H'd  ftr, 
Alcidcf  *  friend,  and  brother  of  the  wnr ; 
Now  fUUns,  hj  another's  wound,  his  eyes 
He  ca«U  to  Heairen,  on  Argot  thinks,  and  dies.** 

In  Sds  traiiilittion,  mvch  of  the  benmy  of  the  original  is  lost  <0n  Argos  thinks,  and 
4ies,'  it  hy  no  means  equal  to  'dalcis  morieat  reniniacitur  Argos '  <  As  he  diet  he 
lemembers  his  beloved  Argoe.*  It  b  indeed  obserrable,  that  i^  most  of  those  tender 
and  pathetic  passages,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  ezpreasee 
Uamelfwith  the  ntmost  shnpildtj ;  as 


Te,  dulds  coniost  te  solo  in  Hmon  \ 

Te  vcniente  die,  U  decedente  eanebAl.  Gioks.  IV. 

Afld  to  In  that  moving  prayer  of  Erander,  upon  his  parting  with  hb  toil  Pillaa 

At  rot,  O  Snpefi !  et  DMaa  lu  niaxime  rector. 
Jupiter,  Arcadii  ^pntm>  miaeretcke  regis, 
fit'pstriat  audita  precet.    Si  nomuia  vettra 
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of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment ;  ivfaen  fhey  are  inserted  in 
heir  proper  place;  and  when  Ihej  rise^  of  themselyesy  from  the 
iubject  without  being  sought  after. 

Havine  premised  tiiese  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  figures;  principally  of  sucn  as  have  their 
depAdence  on  language;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the 
rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  oflanguase,  men  would  b^n  with  giring  namea 
to  the  different  objects  whiw  thej  discerned,  or  thou^t  oL  This 
nomenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  rerj  narrow.  According 
as  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  objects  in* 
creased,  their  stock  of  names  and  words  would  increase  also.    But 

8  the  infinite  rariety  of  objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate* 
o  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every  se- 
parate idea.  Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multi* 
plying  words  in  inJinUum  ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their 
memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a 
certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object ;  between 
which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thus,  the  preposition,  tn,  was  onginally  invented  to  express  the  cir^ 
cumstaiice  of  place:  ^The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood.'  In  pro- 
gress of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  beinir  connected 
with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of  mind ;  and 
some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  £mcied  between  these,  and  the 
place  of  bodies,  the  word  t'n,  was  employed  to  express  men's  being 
so  circumstanced ;  as,  one's  being  m  health,  or  in  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity,  mjoy  or  tn  grief,  in  doubt,  or  in  danger,  or  m 
safety*  Here  we  see  this  preposition,  tn,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical 
signification,  or  carried  ofi'from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  some- 
thing  else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it 
.  Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and 
affections,  in  particular,  juie,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words 
taken  from  sensible  objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of 
sensible  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early 
introduced;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended  to  those  mental  ob- 
jects, of  which  men  had  more  obscure  conceptions,  and  to  which 
they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names.  They  borrow- 
ed, therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagins- 
lion  found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  /?terctn^  judgment, 
and  a  c/iear  head ;  asq/if  or  a  Aorufheart;  a  rotf^A  or  a  «9noo/A  beha- 
viour. We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  warmed  by  love ;  eweUed  with 

Incolumcm  Pallanta  mihi,  gi  fata  retenrant, 

8i  Titanis  eum  tIto,  et  TeDtnnif  in  unum, 

Vitam  oro ;  patiar  qoeiiitlt  durare  laborem  \ 

Sin  aUqueni  tnfandum  caiam,  Foitiina,  ralaarbi 

Nimc,  O  nunc  lioeat  cruddeai  abmmpere  yitam ! 

Oum  ctirB  ambif^c,  dum  spes  incerta  fuUirii 

Dqih  te,  chare PWr  !  mea  tera  et  lela  voloptas? 

Anplem  teoeo;  granor  ne  mmem  aurae  ^ 

Ar.VIII.S1iL 
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yride»  fndied  into  grief;  tad  these  ire  almott  the  wly  lignifieint 
worde  which  we  here  for  eiich  ideas. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  Ungusges,  and  the  want  of  words^  be 
doobtlesB  one  cause  of  the  inyention  of  tropes ;  jet  it  is  not  the  only^ 
nor,  pertiapsy  eren  the  principal  souree  of  this  form  of  n>eech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  more  frequently,  and  spread  themselves  wideri  from  the  in* 
loeneewhich  imagination  possessespyer  language.  Tlie  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain* 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind,  is 
eanstantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relationsi 
that  strike  us  at  the  same  time*  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view 
iaali,  as  the  French  express  it;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  sepa* 
nied  from,  every  other  thing;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow 
related  to  other  objects ;  going  before  them,  or  following  them ; 
their  effect  or  their  cause;  resembling  them,  or  opposed  to  them; 
dktinguisbed  by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded  with  certain  circum* 
stances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or  object  carries  in  its  train 
some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  accessories.  These 
accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea 
itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ;  or  they  are  more 
fimiiliar  to  our  conceptions ;  or  they  recall  to  our  memory  a  greater 
variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is  more  dis* 
posed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
employs  in  its  place  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;  although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well  known  name  of 
its  own.  Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropicB}  or  figurative  words  obtain 
earrency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity;  and  men 
of  lively  imaginations  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Tbus»  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period  at  which  a  state  en- 
joyed most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper 
words  for  expressing  this ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our 
hnaginatiod,  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay 
hold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  say,  ^  The  Roman  empire 
flourished  most  under  Augustus.'  The  leader  of  a  faction  is  pljim 
language:  but  because  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  human 
body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  animal  operations,  resting 
upon  this  resemblance,  we  say,  ^  Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  par* 
ty.'  The  word  voices  was  originallv  invented  to  signify  the  arti- 
lulate  sound,  formed  by  the  organs  ot  the  mouth ;  but,  as  by  means 
of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other,  voice 
mon  assumed  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  effect  '  To  give  our  voice'  for  anv  thing,  signified,  to 
give  our  sentiment  in  favour  of  it  Not  only  ao ;  but  voice  was 
transferred  to  signify  any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though 
given  without  the  least  interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or 
any  sound  uttered  at  alL  Tnus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voice 
of  eonscience,  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  This  usage 
takes  place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  language,  or  want  oi 
a  proper  word    as  fit)m  an  allusion  which  we  choose  to  make  to 
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voted  in  its  pnmtity  9&^  m  order  to  00117167  our  i^oftf  ooonec4e4 
with  a  circumstance  which  appeiors  to  the  f#aQj  ta»  give  it  moro 
iprightliness  tnd  force.  « 

The  account  which  I  haye  now  giyen,  and  which  seems  to  he 
full  and  fair  one^  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages^ 
coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hintSi  lu  his  tl^ird  book,  J)e 
Oratore.  '  Modus  transferendi  verba  lat^  patet  |  quam  recassitas 
primum  genuity  coacta  inouia  et  angustia ;  post  autem'  delectatio, 
jucunditasque  celebravit  Nam  ut  vestis,  fngoris  depellendi  causa 
reperta  prime,  post  adhiberi  capta  est  ad  omatum  etiam  corporis  at 
dignitatem,  sic  verbi  translatio  institata  est  inopie  causft,  frequentat^ 
ddectationis.'* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  dearly  appears  how  that  must  come 
to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  fomier  lecture,  that 
all  langua^s  lare  most  figurative  in  their  early  state*  Both  the  cau- 
ses to  which  I  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  producing 
this  efiect  at  the  beginnings  of  society.  Langua^  is  then  most  bar- 
ren :  the  stock  of  proper  names  which  have  been  invented  for  things, 
is  small ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influenee 
over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  their  pnethod  of  uttering'  them  ; 
so  that,  both  from  necessity  and  from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at 
that  period,  abound  in  tropes  ;  for  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are 
always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment  ]E2?ery  new  object 
sur^ses,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  mind  ; 
they  are  gov^Tied  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  by  rea- 
son ;  and  of  course,  their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 
genius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American 
and  Indian  languages :  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical^  full  of 
strong  allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a 
harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an 
European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost 
every  object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspi- 
euity  and  precision  are  more  studied.  But  still,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  borrowed  words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tix>pea^ 
must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place*  In  every  language, 
too,  there  area  multitude  of  words,  which,  though  they  were  figu 
rative  in  their  first  application  to  certain  objects,  yet,  by  long  ose, 
lose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  oome  to  be  considered  as 
simple  and  literal  expressions*  In  this  case,  are  the  terms  which  L 
remarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to  the  ope- 
rations or  qualities  of  the  mind,  a  jvterct^  judgment^  a  clear  head. 


^••^■^ 


*  <  t1i«  S^ntiTe  usaftt  •f  wordf  it  vtnr  exteofirt  $  an  uMfe  to  which 
Srtt  mre  nitp  on  aceoont  of  tht  poMltof  of  wordi,  wd  barrenneM  of  la]im§« ;  ba« 
whWh,  the  pleasure  that  wai  found  m  it  afterwards  rendered  frequc'nt.  Foi  as  gaiw 
Aients  were  first  contrired  to  defend  otur  bodies  from  ^e  cold,  and  afterwards  w«m 
•oiisloyed  for  the  purpose  of  ofnaaieat  and  dignity ,  so  Sgnrsi  of  ipeech*  tatiodnoad  \» 
«ranl|  wwe  cultivntod  for  iba  saka  of  enfastahiHient' 
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^  ittrdAeaaet,  and  the  Hke.  There  are  otherwords  whieh  remain  ina 
mjut  of  niiddje  state ;  whieh  have  neither  lost  whoUy  their  figurative 
Application,  nor  yet  retain  so  modi  of  it  as  to  imprint  any  remai^^ 


hfvXL  In  Ae  use  of  such  phrases^  correct  writers  will  always  preserve 
•  regard  to  the  figure  or  aUusion  on  whieh  they  are  founded,  and  will 
be  carefiil  not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  iu 
One  may  be  *  sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man  ^  but  it  were 
wrong  to  say,  <  sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation/ as  a  mask 
eoDc^s,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be 
^  dothed,*  if  you  will^  *  with  epithets  f  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  speak 
ofits  being  'clothed  with  circumstances:' as  the  word 'circumstances^ 
alludes  to  standing  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  thes« 
to  the  propriety  of  language  are  requisite  in  every  composition* 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons^  why  trqpes 
or  figures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By 
t])cir  means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  an 
sorts  of  ideas;  for  describing  even  the  minutest  difierences;  tlie- 
nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought;  which  no  language  could  po^^ 
•iUy  do  by  proper  words  alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of 
common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  ten&  to 
degrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of 
in  elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not 
borrow  assistance  from  figures ;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a 
limilsr  effect  on  language,  with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and 
iplendid  dress  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give 
ao  sir  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wean  it  Assistance  of  this 
kind,  9  often  needed  in  prose  compositions;  but  poetry  could  not 
nbrist  without  it  Hence  figures  form  the  constant  language  (^po- 
etry. To  say,  that  <  the  sun  rises,'  is  trite  and  common ;  but  it  becomes 
a  magnificent  image  when  expressed,    as  Mr.  Thomson  has  done* 

Bnt  yonder  comet  the  powerfvl  klii|;  of  dsjr, 
Bejoftcinf  lo  the  eisu— * 

To  say  that '  all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,'  presents  only  a  vul* 

K  idea;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  ty 
race: 


Or, 


PallidA  mon  8M|iio  polsttt  po^  psapamm 
Jtegnauiiie  ttuTM.* 

OmMi  eodem  co|^ar ;  ommmi 

Venatur  urna,  •erhit  ocjim, 
Son  oxHuri,  ot  ooe  in  oteniui 

ISsUiain  impoftura  cjvahm. 

*  With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  aa  Iho  eottaft  gali^ 
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In  the  third  plaee^  figures  pFe  us  the  pletBure  of  enjoying  tw» 
objects  presented  together  to  our  view,  without  eonfoaioD ;  the  prin* 
cipal  idesy  which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with  its  sc« 
oessorji  which  gives  it  the  figuvstive  dress.  We  see  one  thing  in 
anotheri  as  Aristotle  expresses  it  i  which  is  always  agreeable  to  the 
mind.  For  there  is  nothing  with  wfaieh  the  fanc^  is  more  delghted, 
than  with  comparisons,  ana  resemblances  of  objects  j  and  all  tropes 
sre  founded  upon  some  relation  or  analogy  between  one  thing  and 
another.  When,  for  instancy  in  place  qf  <  youth/  I  say  the 
<  mornjng  of  Ufa;'  the  fiincy  is  immediately  entertained  with  all 
the  resembling  circumstances  which  presendy  occur  between  these 
twoobjeots.  Atone  moment,!  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  periodof 
koman  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each  other, 
tiiat  the  ima^nation  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  extern* 
plates  two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  emhurraasment  or 
confusion*    Not  only  so,  but. 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  farther  adran 
tsge»  of  giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view 
of  the  princi{>al  object,  than  we  could  have  of  it  were  it  expressed 
in  #imple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed^ 
ilieir  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of  which>  they  are  very  properly, 
said  to  illustrate  a  subiect,  or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it  For  they  ex- 
hibit  the  object,  on  which  they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form ; 
they  can  render  an  abstract  conception,  in  some  degree,  an  object 
at  sense;  th^  surround  it  with  such  circumstances,  as  enable  the 
mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  folly.  <  Those 
persons,'  says  one,  <  who  gain  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  are 
chosen  as  the  companions  of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from 
anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or  strong 
virtues:  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul,  on  which  we  rest 
our  eyes,  that  are  fatieu^d  with  beho  ding  more  glaring  objects.' 
Here,  by  a  haj^y  allusion  to  a  colour,  tiie  whole  conception  b  con- 
veyed clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well 
chosen  figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a 
truth  upon  the  mind  made  more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would 
etherwise  be.  As  in  the  following  illustration  of  Dr.  Young's : 
'  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  always  stir  a  sediment  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious;'  or  in  this,  *  A  heart  boiline  with  via* 
I  lent  passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fuiftes  to  the  head.'  An 
'^  image  that  presents  so  much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sen- 
^  sible  idea,  serves  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
other  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief* 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  plea- 
sure or  aversion,  we  can  alwajrs  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figures 
whidi  we  introduce;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  of 


Wt  an  Biiift  tread  the  patht  of  fate; 

Aad  aver  tliaket  Hm  flMNnal  an ; 
Wbaaa  lat  anbarks  w,  loonar  lala, 

0#  €lwraB'i  baat ;  ah!  nanr 
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fgreesUe  or  diMgreetble,  of  exaltiDK  or  dofaising  idoM,  eomipoa 
dent  to  the  impression  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  we  want  to 
render  in  object  beautiful,  or  magnifioenty  we  borrow  images  firom 
all  the  most  beautiful  or  splendid  scenes  of  nature }  we  thereby  na* 
tiirally  throw  a  lustre  oyer  our  object ;  we  enliven  the  reader's  mind, 
^-^  dispose  him  to  go  along  with  us,  in  the  m  and jpleasinff  impi«h 
s  which  we  ^re  him  of  the  subject  This  efiect  of  linms  is 
"y  touched  in  the  following  lines  of  Dr.  Akensutei  and  iUu^iit 
a  Terj  sublime  figure : 


-Umb  tiiMiiffTiir— ill  finia 


iUinekmmtalL  Fmkj 
Of  lacrad  feanlaiiM  and  IShrtbrn  groYesy 
Asd  tbIqi  of  ban  i  fbit  iBtellBCtiiM  powWy 
Btndt  ft«tthU  aved  ttawMy  a  woiid*Mea  MTt 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  effecfts  of 
Igures^  natnrdly  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power  of  lan- 
guage; and,  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  ad- 
miimtion.  What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  cone^ 
tioos  of  the  human  mind;  even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate 
workings  of  the  imagination !  What  a  pliable  and  flexible  instrument 
m  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skilfully;  prepared  to  take 
every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it !  Not  content  with  a  simple 
eommunication  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  it  paints  those  ideas  to  the 
eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the  most  abstract  oon« 
eeptions.  In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where 
we  may  behold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeneds.  It  enter- 
tains us,  as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures ;  disposes 
ID  the  most  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  eve* 
Tj  thins  to  the  best  advents^:  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed 
into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury* 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  aie 
few  authors  in  the  English  language  to  whom  I  can  refer  with  nlore 
advantage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is  at  once  remark- 
ably rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating^ 
for  instance,  of  the  effect  which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain 
the  fancy,  considered  in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary 
qualities,  which  have  no  real  existence  m  matter,  but  are  only  ideas 
of  the  mind,  with  what  beantiful  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philo- 
sophic speculation!  ^Things,'  says  he,  'would  make  but  a  poor  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  fij^res  and 
motions.  Now,  we  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows 
and  apparitions ;  we  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  akid 
m  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  roueh  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  coToaring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls 
are  at  present  delightfully  lost^  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delo- 
tton :  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who 
sees  beautiful  c^les,  W9P4»i  m^  m»toWi  r  w4  rt  1k^  mf^  twf 
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heats  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  ttreams;  but,  ^p6n 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  hiihself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli* 
tary  desert  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images 
it  will  receive  from  matter.'    Na  413,  Spectator. 

Haying  thus  explained,  atsufficient  length,  the  origin,  the  nature, 
and  the  effects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  several  kinds  ^ 
andHivisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  follow 
the  common  tract  of  the  'scholastie  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should 
soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless  at  the  same  time. 
Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  in- 
dustry, to  branch  them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  several  modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  earned  from  its 
literal  meaning,  into  one  that  is  figurative,  without  doine any  more; 
as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes 
that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper, 
or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that  I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few 
words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the  several 
sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  derived :  after 
which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures  of  speech, 
and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  which,  I  shall 
give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  the  errors  and  abuses  which  are 
apt  to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  whieh 
one  object  bears  to  another;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the 
one  can  be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such 
a  substitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  in- 
creased. These  relations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  al! 
^ve  rise  to  tropes.  One  of  the  firbi  and  most  obvious  relations,  is 
that  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  Hence,in  fieurat^e  language, 
the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  writ* 
ing  of  Italy : 

BloM out,  and  firvlts,  and  Sowen,  tosether  rite, 
And  tlie  whole  year  in  gmjr  conibsion  lies. 

Where  the  <  whole  year'  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  effects  gr 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  again, 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause ;  as, '  gray  hairs'  frequently  for  old  af  e, 
which  causes  gray  hairs;  and  ^ shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  uie 
shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and  tlie  thing  contain- 
ed, is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
inipes: 


•Ole  impifer  hemit 


Spumeatem  paleram  et  pleno  se  proluit  aurow 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  the  li- 
quor that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same  manner, tba 
name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country;  and  Heaven^  very  often  employed  to  signify  God,  bo- 
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eaiiM  he  is  eonceired  as  dwelling  in  Heaven*  To  implore  the  aaabt- 
anee  of  Heaven,  is  the  same  as  to  implore  the  assistance  of  God. 
The  relation  betwixtany  established  ai||h  and  the  thing  signified, is  a 
Girther  source  of  tropes.    Henoe, 

C6nBt 


The '  toga,'  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  ^laureP 
of  military  hpDotin^  the  Mdge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary eharaeters  diemsel  ves.  To '  assume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common 
phrase  for  entering  on  royal  aothority .  To  tropes,  founded  on  these 
several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign 
and  thing  signified,  is  given  the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  antecedent 
and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it 


When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a  ge* 
ttus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  singular  for  the  pTu- 
ial,or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number;  in  general,  when  any  thing 
lew,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant;  the 
figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance, 
to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  as  when 
we  say,  ^a  fleet  of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of  <  ships;'  when  we 
use  the '  head'  for  the  *  person,'  the  'pole'  mr  the  *  earth,'  the  *  waves' 
for  the '  sea.'  In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject '; 
M,  < youth  and  beauty,'  for  'the  young'and  beautiful;'  and  some^ 
times  a  subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  enough, 
to  give  an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  relations  between  ob- 
ieets,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one 
to  another;  and  understands,  by  the  name  of  the  one,  the  other  to 
be  meant  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which  recalls  the  prin* 
cipal  to  the  imagination;  and  commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force, 
than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resemblance.  On . 
this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor;  when,  in  place  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  anv  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the  name  of' 
some  other  which  is  like  it;  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or 
graee.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together ; 
and  tile  language,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its 
elegiuice  and  grace.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  par 
oeolar  consideration}  and  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 
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HAnjtB  limghed  what  related  to  the 
OQDstruction  of  aentencei^  to  what  does 
•ur  author  proceed?  "Whatwaethefld- 
oaral  divisiQa  of  the  qualitieB  of  8^^ ; 
and  which  has  been  considered  ?  How 
6r  hasoniament,  ako^been  treated  of? 
What  is  aaother^and  amatbraaehof 
%utatiye  laoguan?  What  znuat  be 
our  first  iiiGniir7  ?  What  do  they  always 
imply?  What  instances  are  given  to 
illustate  this  remaik?  But,  though 
figures  imply  a  deviation  fnm  the  most 
simpte  fivms  of  speeeh^  whut  are  we 
not  tiiepce  to  conclude?  How  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case  i  and  what  is 
imposeible?  What  does  this&ctshow? 
VHiat  evidence  have  we  that  they  are 
fiottheinventkinof  sohobb?  Whatror 
nuu4c  foQowB  ?  What,  then,  is  it,  which, 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  them?  To  this^ 
what  do  they  owe ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lastmted?  How  are  they  compared 
with  sim^e  expresiioDs  ?  Hence,  what 
follows?  liow  may  fi^nires,  in  general, 
be  dMcrihed  ?  From  what  will  ue  just- 
ness jf  this  description  appear?  flow 
do  rhetoricians  commonly  cuvidethem? 
"What  are  fi^pres  of  words  ooibmonly 
called ;  and  m  what  do  they  conaiBt? 
To  illustrate  this,  what  instanoe  is 
given?  In  what  does  the  trope  consist? 


dis- 


Of  the  figure  and  d*  the  diM  what  It 
observed;  and  what  &XiffWBi  Heoea^ 
haw  are  several  of  the  most  affedmg 
passaffes  of  the  best  authors,  exprew 
ed?  Of  the  Mowing  sentiment  ftea 
ViiKiL  what  a  observed?  What  ■  h« 
deacrioing?  Bepeat  the  nassage;  and 
of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  Of  the  simple 
style  of  scripture,  what  is  here  observed} 
and  -whsX  remaik  fallows?  Where  la 
the  proper  region  of  these  ocnaamenlss 
and  there,  when  only  do  thcrjr  oontri- 
butetD  the  embellishment  of  discourse? 
Having  premised  these  observations,  to 
what  SocB  our  author  proceed?  At  the 
first  rise  of  language,  tiow  would  men 
begin  in  giving  names  to  objects;  and 
of  this  nomencTatare,  what  is  observied  7 
Aceordio^  to  what,  would  their  stock 
of  words  moreaae?  But,  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  language,  here,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  did  men  seek  to  dbnato 
thk  difficulty;  and  what  example  is 

S'ven?  In  prepress  of  time.  bowWaa 
a  word  in  exnployed ;  and  here,  what 
do  we  see?  Mrhere  do  tropes  of  this 
land  abound;  and  to  what  are  they 
owing?  How  are  the  cperatfana  of  the 
mind,  and  affiMtions  in  partieolar,  ni 
most  languageiL  described ;  and  ftr 
what  reason  ?  What  did  they  therefore 
bOTTow;  and  what  examples  have  we? 
But,  although  the  barrenness  of  ]ai»- 
goage^  and  the  want  of  words,  be  eon 
cause  of  the  invcntton  of  tiope%  veii 
what  does  not  fiiUow?  From  wha% 
then,  have  thev  arisen?  With  whai  ia 
every  object,  tnat  makes  an  impreasioo 
on  the  mind,  constantly  accompanied  t 
How  does  it  never  ptresent  itself  toour 
view?  Brthis  means,  what  does  every 
idea,  or  ocject,  carry  in  its  train;  and 
how  do  these  often  strike  the  imagi- 
natbn  ?  Of  them^  what  is  fkrfher  oK 
served?  As  the  unaginatkm  is  morb 
disposed  to  rest  upon  them,  what  M 
lows  ?  Henca  what  has  been  the  eon^ 
sequence?  llow  is  this  remark  illtt»> 
treUed ;  and  what  example  is  given? 
On  the  sentence,  the  leaier  <jfafac 
Hotly  and  on  the  wordi9o&«,  wfaatisc^ 
served?  From  what  allwion,  partieift- 
larivj  doesthis  usage  take  place  ? 


What  do  figures  of  thought  suppose 
As  in  what  cases?  Whyn  not  tjus  di 
tfiiction  of  great  uae?  What  is  of  little 
unportance,  provided  we  remember 
what?  What,  perhaps, m^gfat  be  a  more 
usefid  distribution  of  the  simject?  With- 
out insisting  on  any  artificial  division, 
what  maybe  useful?  The  fint  of  these 
genera]  obsct  f ntions^  is  oonceming 
what  ?  What  is  here  admitted  ?  What 
diotatesthe  use  of  fiffures;  and  what 
iUnatration  is  given?  What,  however, 
will  not  follow  thence ;  and  why?  Or 
practice,  and  method  and  rule,  what  m 
iibservea?  With  what,  do  we  every 
day  meet;  yet.  what  Im  been  found  or  i 
uiportance  ?  Of  propriety  and  beauty 
of  speech,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
next  place,  what  must  be  dbeierved? 
What  has  o(len  led  persons  to  imagine. 

that  if  their  composition  was  well     ^,  „  . 

bespangled  with  these  ornaments  of  |  With  what  does  the  account  new 
sneech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty?! given,  coincide?  Bepeat  the  paswg» 
Hence,  what  has  arisen;  and  why?lFrom  what  has  been  sain,  what  emv 
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V  apnanit  wmt  6jncuf  in  prodadng 
tflk  eoBCti  at  the  bcigmmopitif  »eielgf| 
■nd  wiqr^  To  whit  are  the  aavage 
uImm  of  men  ahraya  moch  given ;  and 
irhat,  oooaeqaently.  li  the  eflBset  of 
eveiy  new  object  f  By  idiat  are  tbef 
Merned;  and  vrbai rdbws?  Of  wh«t 
En^gnpf^e  d»  weflnd  thktobe  the  cha- 
meter?  Ofihe  ityle  of  an  Indian  chieTi 
^^^r^v^g^y^  what  ii  observed?  In  tlie 
advancement  of  langtmge  towarda  r^ 
foement.  wtnf  are  pernieidQr  and 
Vraewm  mmitiidiedl  Bnl  itfl(  what 
wm^  oootiBne  to  occupy  aooonderable 

fte?  In  every  langiiage,  what  do  we 
1  In  Hm  caee^  ar^  what  terms? 
Of  fbose  woids  which  lemain  in  a  sort 
of  niddle  slttta^  what  ii  observed? 
WfaatjiBans  aie  gi^wn  asexamples  ? 
Intkenaaof  each  phrases^  what  will 
ceowtwiiterB  always  preserve?  How 
ktfaisOhistmted?  Where  aie  such  at- 
tenCioDB  requisite?  On  what,  doeswfaat 
bae  been  said  on  ^is  soMeet  tend  to 
thmr  hgfat ;  Hid  to  what  wiU  H  lead  ? 
What  ia  the  first  reason;  and  bow  does 
this  appear?  In  the  second  place,  what 
is  theff  effect?  To  what  does  the  fami- 
yariQ^of  common  words  tend  I  and  how 
■  tbH  Qkistnited  ?  Wheie  is  naanranr f i 
sf  liiia  kasd  often  needed ;  and  where  is 
It  eveotial  ?  Hen6&  what  do  figures 
fccm ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated?  In 
the  tmrd  place,  whatpeeoliar  pleasure 
do  figures  give  ns?  what  do  we  see ; 
and  vi^?  To  ilinstrata  Ihis^  what  in- 
Hanee  is  given?  At  the  aune  moment, 
wliai  have  we  befitre  ns?  In  the  fourth 
place,  with  what  itirther  advantages 
are  figures  attended?  Of  this  advan- 
tage, wbaX  is  observed;  and  lor  what 
leaann?  To  iUostrale  this  semBrk,  what 
seotenseia  intmdncedftom  Buike  ?  On 
this  sentence,  what  is  remariced  ?  How 
k  the  same  priiiciple  iDustrated  Axxn 
Dr.  Voong  ?  what  is  the  effeet  of  soeh 
an  nmgeas  is  here  introduced?  Be- 
sidei^  by  figures^  wb%t  eflfect  can  we 
peodttee?  When  we  want  to  render  an 
o^eet  beautiful  or  magnificent,  what 
oouise  do  we  pursoe j  and  what  dSeot 
m  thereby  produced?  In  what  lines  of 
Dr.  Akenside  is  this  eflbct  of  figures 
happfly  teoohed?  To  what,  does  what 
faaa  been  eacplained,  nataraUv  lead? 
Kq^eat  the  remarks  here  introauced  on 
the  present  stale  of  perfeetkwi,  in  which 


language  k  ionaaou  Of  Mr.  Adovon, 
what  isbeie  semarkedf  What  inrtanca 
is  menckmed?  Repeat  the  paamga. 
Haying  thus  eaq[>lamed  the  origin,  torn 
nature,  and  the  efleet  of  troM  to  whftt 
dDeaoDr&uthcrnextprxeed?  Intrea^ 
inp  of  them,  what  would  be  the  efol 
onTolkiwing  the  scholastic  writers  on 
rhetoric  ?  What  has  be^  their  great 
bimnesi?  What  does  oar  author  pno* 
pose?  On  what  are  all  tropen^  as  waa 
MfiireofaaBrved,ibuaded;  widiaviitds 
of  which,  what  can  be  done?  What  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  obvkius  of 
these  relatkxns ;  and  hence,  what  ibi* 
bwe?  What. hatanceii given?  Herii 
fir  what  is  the  ishole  feor  plainly  int 
tended?  Repeat  the  instance  in  whieii 
theefiect  is  put  lor  the  cause?  Of  the 
relatXMi  between  the  container,  and  the 
thing  contained,  what  is  dbservedt 
What  instanees  are  given  ?  Of  them* 
lation  between  a  ngn,  and  the  tfaiag 
signified,  what  is  observed?  To  w^L 
tropes  is  the  name  Metonomy  givent 
Wnen  is  a  trope  called  a  Metafepsist 
When  is  the  ngore  called  a  Svneo>- 
doehe?  How  m  this  (ttiMtimted?  lb 
give  an  opening  of  what,  has  enongh 
beenseldf  It  is  always  an  idea  of  w&U 
kind ;  and  with  what  force  does  it  r^ 
call  tfie  principal  idea  to  the  irnagim^ 
tk>n?  Wbat  relation  is  far  the  most 
fhJitiiil  in  tropes?  Onit,whatisfiNmd^ 
ed;and  whatisdbeervedofa?  Ofthk 
figure,  what  is  farther  remarked  ? 
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LECTURE  XV. 


METAPHdR. 

AvrxA  the  preliminary  obsezrations  I  hare  made,  rekting  l» 
figurative  language  in  general,  I  cOme  now  to  treat  separately  of 
tuch  figures  of  speech,  as  occur  most  frequendy,  and  require  par- 
ticular attention;  and  I  begin  with  metaphor.    This  is  a  figure  foun- 
ded entirely  on  ttie  resemblance  which  one  object  bears  to  another. 
Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  comparison,  and  is  in- 
deed no  other  than   a   comparison    expressed  in   an  abrid^^d 
form.     When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  ^that  he  upholds 
the  state^  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,'  I  fairly  make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say  of  such  a 
minister  '  that  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  becomi*  a 
metaphor.     The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  is 
made  in  the  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  that 
denote  comparison.    The  comparison  is  only  insinuated,  not  ex- 
pressed :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the  other,  that^ 
without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.     *  The  minister 
k  the  pillar  of  the  state.'    This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imaginatioo 
traces  among  objects.    There  is  nothing  which  delists  the  fancy 
more,  than  this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  re- 
semblances between  them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness. 
The  mind  thus  employed,  is  exercised  without  being  fatigued;  and 
is  gratified  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.     We  need 
aot  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  all  language  tinctured  strongljr 
with  metaphor.   It  insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conversation  ; 
and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind.    The  rery ' 
words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing  this,  are  a  proof 
of  what  I  say;  tinctured^  inrinuaiea,  rises  up^  are  all  of  them  meta- 
phorical expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance  which  fancy 
forms  between  sensible,  objects,  and  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  le^s  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 

Sressive,  than  if  words  had  been  used  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
le  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and  therefore  is,  in 
that  respect,  a  figure  of  thought;  yet^  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor 
are  not  taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative 
sense,  the  metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  oi 
words.  But  provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signi- 
fies very  little  whether  we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined 
it  to  the  expression  of  resemblance  between  two  objects.  I  raoat 
remark,  however,  that  the  word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
looser  and  more  extended  sense;  for  the  application  o^  a  term  in 
any  figurative  signification,  whether  the  figure  be  founded  or.resem- 
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Utnee^  or  on  some  other  relation)  which  two  objoets  bear  to  ontf 
another.  For  instance;  when  gray  hairs  are  put  for  old  age;  as, 
*ls  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  t^'e  graye^'  some  writers 
woald  call  this  a  inetaph<Mr>  thoueh  it  is  not  properly  one^  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause; 
'gray  hairs'  being  the  effect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of 
rssemblance  to  it     Aristode,  in  his  Poeticsi  uses  metaphor  in  this 

^  extended  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word; 

*  ISA  whole  put  lor  the  part,  or  a.part  for  che  whole;  a  species  for 
the  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the  ^>ecie^  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  this  meet  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account;  the 
Binute  sobdiTisionSy  and  varioos  names  of  tropes,  being  unknown  in 
his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  however, 
when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inaccurate  to  call  every 
figuiative  use  ofterms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as 
netaphor*  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  de- 
scription; to  make  intellectoal  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the 
^y^  by  giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  quali* 
ties.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand 
is  required :  for,  by  a  very  little  inaccuracy,  we  are  in  hazard 
of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity.  Se- 
veral rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for  the  proper 
management  of  metaphors.  But  before  enteiing  on  these,  I  shall 
gire  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor,  that  I  may  show 
(he  figure  to  full  advantage.  I  shall  take  my  instance  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the  History  of  England*  Just  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  L 
to  his  last  parliament;  <  In  a  word,'  says  he,  < about  a  month  after 
their  meeting,  he  dissolved  them;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved 
them,  he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well 
mii^t  he  repent;  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.^  'Here,'  he  adds,  <we 
draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  bai^ilv  thrown  off  The  metaphor,  we  see,  is  continued 
through  several  expressions.  The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state,  or  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  already  yu2f,  that  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by 
former  oppressions. and  wrongs;  this  last  drcpf  stands  for  the  pro- 
foeation  recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
meat;  and  the  overflouring  of  the  waters  of  bitterness,  beautifully 
oppresses  all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated 
people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  Th0 
one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  ojf 
a  subject,  than  a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  dose. 
We  see  the  effect  of  it,  in  this  instance.  The  author  ^s  off  With 
a  good  gra^;  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impression  a*  hi^  subject  - 
o«  the  reader's  mind.  My  other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which 
a  Qietaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal  comparison.  How  much 
would  the  aentiment  here  have  been  enfeebled,  If  it  bad  been  ex 
2A 
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pfMsed  LA  the  style  of  a  regulAF  rimilei  thus:  ^Well  mi^t  ha 
pent;  fbr  the  stkte  of  the  nation,  loaded  with  grieraoees  and  piro* 
rocaiions,  resembled  a  yessel  that  was  now  fuU|  and  this  saperadded 
provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  ram  and  resenW 
ment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow/  It  baa  iannilely  mor^ 
spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  tbe  form  of  a  metaphor.  <  Well 
might  he  repent:  for  the  vessel  was  now  AiIl;  and  this  lastdr^ 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow/ 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  tins  instance  from  Lord  Bolmgii 
broke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notiee,  that,  tboinui 
I  may  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  atyw^ 
it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  mdse.  It  is 
indeed  my  opinion,  that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English 
guajfe,  which,  forthe  matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  1 
profit  of  fruit,  tiian  Lord  Bolin^rokVs  works*  His  political 
ings  have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  haiTe 
no  other;  being,  as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  temporary  production 
of  faction  and  party;  no  better,  indeed,  than  pamj^iets  writteafbr 
the  day, '  His  posthumous,  or  as  they  are  called,  his  philoeophii* 
cal  works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  slill  less  merit;  for  they 
are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning.  An 
happy  instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  miserably 
verted  by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  desdiend 
to  posteritv  with  little  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass,  and 
are,  indeea,  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceed 
to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphoto; 
and  which  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  which  1  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor 
too  elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject,  by 
means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to 
it ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  aUow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity. 
This  is  a  direction  which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should 
be  ever  kept  in  view.  Some  metaphors  are  aUowable,  nay,  beaotifal, 
in  poetry,  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prooe  ; 
some  mav  be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  m 
historical  or  philosophical  composition.  We  must  remember,  that 
figures  are  the  dress  of  oursentiments.  As  there  is  a  natural  eoo« 
gruity  between  dress,  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  person 
^  wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congruity  never  fails  to  hurt ;  the 
holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of  figures  to  sentiment  The 
excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of  them,  is  mere  foppery  in 
writing.  It  gives  a  bojrish  air  to  composition  ^  and  instead  of  rairii^ 
a  subject,  in  fact,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For,  as  in  life,  true  digni^ 
ty  must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appearance,  ao 
the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thou^t^ 
not  from  ornament  The  afiectation  and  parade  of  ornament, 
tract  as  much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  finom  a  man.  Figures 
metaphors,  therefore,  shouid  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  pt« 
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fiiftly;  mi  aetttrahodd  W  Midi  as  irefuae  to  aDB0i4  witb  Urn 
•tniB  of  our  aentimeot  Nothing  can  bo  more  uunatura],  than  for 
awriterta  earry  on  atndn  of  raaaoning,  in  the  aameaortof  flgitn^ 
tire  langoage^  whieb  he  would  oie  ia  deacHptioo^  When  be  reaaonii 
m  look  only  for  penpiouity;  when  hedeaeribea,  we  expeet  embd* 
lishment ;  when  he  dividea>  or  relateSf  we  desire  jdiikineaa'  and  aina^ 
pUciigr.  One  of  the  greatest  seei^ts  in  eompoaitioa  is^  to  know 
when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heielitemng  to  omamenty 
in  its  fKOper  plaoe.  The  ri^t  disposition  of  the  sh&e,  makes  the 
hifjal  and  colouring  strike  the  more:  <  Is  enim  est  eloqnens/  says 
doero^  ^qui  et  himiilia  subtiliter^  et  magna  graTiter^  et  medioerie 
temperate  potest  dicere.  Nam  qui  nihil  potest  tranquUle,  nihil  lenW 
ter,  nihil  definite,  diatincte,  potest  dioere,  is,  cum  non  praeparatis  an 
ribosinflammarerem  ooepit^  furere  apudsanos,  et  quasi  inter  aobri- 
01  bacchari  temulentus  videtur/*  This  admonition  should  be  par> 
tieidaily  attended  to  b^  young  practitioners  in  tiie  art  of  w¥iung, 
who  are  a^  to  be  eamea  away  by  an  undiatinguiahing  admiration 
efwhatis  showy  and  florid^  whether  in  its  place  or  nott 

The  seeend  rale  which  I  giTe>  rsspects  the  choice  of  obj^tSu 
from  whence  metaphors,  and  other  figures,  ars  1o  be  drawn.  The 
Md  for  figuratlTe  language  is  very  wide«  All  nature^  to  speak  iii 
the  MtfiB  ^  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to  gather^ 
from  idl  seosiUeobjeets,  whatever  ean  illustrate  intellectual  or  moral 
ideaSi  Not  only  the  gay  and  aplendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave, 
the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may,  on  diifisrent  oe« 
cariona,  be  introduced  into  figures  with  propriety.  But  we  must  be* 
ware  of  ever  usinj^  such  allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable, 
aiean,  volrar,  or  dirty  ideas*  Even  when  metaphors  are  chosen  in 
order  to  vuify  and  degrade  any  object,  an  author  should  study  never 
(e  be  nauseous  in  his  Elusions.  Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time, 
far  tensing  his  enemy  ^Stercus  Curias;^  ^  quamvis  sit  simile,'  saysT 
be,  <  tamen  est  deformis  coritatio  stmilitudinis.*  But,  in  subjects  of 
dignity,  it  is  an  onpardooabTe  fiuiU  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar  m^ 
tabors.  In  thetreatiaeon  the  Artof  Sinkinr,  in  Dean  Swift's  works, 
there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind, 
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*  **  He  if  truly  ekquent,  who  cmn  ditcoan*  of  hamUe  tabfooti  ia  a  plain  tij\;  wlw 
oa  treat  important  ones  with  dignil]^,aiMl  •poakofthhigvwhiob  aM  of  a  middle  n»- 
aa«,  ia  a  temperate  itraiau  For  one  vbo^iipoa  n#  occaeiont  eaneapnta  bimtelf  ia  a 
adttyorderij,  distinct  manMT^  when  ha  h^|ine  la  be  oo  ire  helbre  hi*  rsaden  are  pre- 
tend to  kindle  alonf  with  Urn,  hai  the  appearaaee  of  raving  Uhef  a  madman  amoa|^ 
pmoni  who  are  ia  their  MBMi,  or  of  reali^f  lilMa^rankapd  in  tfaa  fllUit  ofiober 


If. 

t  What  perion  of  the  feaet  taele,  ean  bear  the  foQowinf  paanfe^  ia  a  late  historian  I 


t  What  penon  oftne  Meet  tafto,  ean  hear  toe  foUowmf  paanfe^  >a  a  late  usiona^  f 
He  it  gWmran  aecomit  of  the  famooi  act  of  parltament  a^falntt  urfegular  maniaget  ttt 
In^fiaad:  <  The  bill/  ea^tb^ « vndefweat  a  ftaia  anmberof aHenwione  aadamendmentt, 
cflbcted  a 


vUeh  were  not  eflbcted  without  ¥ieleBtce«ieei/  Thieitplain  lanfaage,  iuitedtoth# 
a^ect;  and  we  nataraDj  expect,  that  he  dwoM  M  ottin  the  eaoM  ttianiy.to  tell  us,  that, 
JwrtiMieconteetiyitwae  carried  by  aaiaatmaionty  of  voiceei  and  obtained  the  n>3^ 
«BL  BathewAMheeapNMhimeefflttinMiiagUM  period?  « At  length,  howetei*,  it 
aai  Seated  thMugh  both  hooees,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  mi^foritT,  and  eleeied  IntatiMi 
Hfc  haibear  of  rqral  approbation.*  Woddng  can  be  awre  p'tetfle  than  such  lengaagat 
^MBel'tBiilQfy  of  Bngland,asi|ooted  In  QritScal  Reriew  for  Oct.  1751,  p  SftI 

SI 
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wherein  anthoity  instead  of  exalting^  have  eontriyed  to  dep^de, 
their  subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater 
note  than  those  which  are  there  quoted,  haye,  at  times,  fiJlen  into 
this  error.  Archbishop.  Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negU* 
sent  in  his  choice  of  meti^hors;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of 
ludgment,  he  describes  the  world,  as  'cracking  about  the  sinners' 
ears.'  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much 
ereater  degree  than  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following^ 
for  example,  is  a  gross  transgression ;  in  his  Henry  V •  haying  men- 
tioned a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  metaphor  from  the  steam 
of  it;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to  much  noUer  idi 


And  thoM  that  lesre  their  Tanant  bonef  fai  France^ 

Dy  big  lilw  BMO,  though  bnried  in  jTCNir  donglulU, 

Thar  tHaU  be  fam*d ;  for  there  the  nm  ahnU  greet  diemi 

And  draw  their  hononra  reeking  up  to  heaven.  Act  ly.  8c.  9- 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of 
tome  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblanoe^ 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clearand  perspicuous,  not 
far  fetched  nor  difficult  to  discoycr.  The  transgression  of  this  rule 
makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always 
displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustmU 
in  ff  the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of 
tills  kind,  Cowley  abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  ofhisage,seein 
to  haye  considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likeaosaoa 
between  objects  which  no  other  person  could  haye  discoyered;  ant^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  .those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires 
some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  enigma ;  and  is  the  yery  reyerse  of 
Cicero's  rule  on  this  head:  'Verecunda  debet  esse  translatio;  ut 
deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  npn  irruisse,  atque  ut  yoluntario  noo 
yi  Venisse  yideatur.'*  How  forced  and  obscure,  for  instance^are  tho 
following  yerses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  his  mistress: 

Wo  to  her  ttnbbom  heartf  if  once  oaine  oeme 
Into  tlie  teir-eanae  room, 
nVill  tear  and  blow  up  aU  withbi 
Like  a  granado,  ghot  intA  a  magaaine. 
.Then  tludl  lore  Iceep  the  atbet  and  torn  parti 
Of  both  our  brolLen  hearts; 
ShaU  oat  of  both  one  new  one  nake; 
IVom  hen  th' nUojr,  from  mine  the  BM^  take: 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  Samee  wiD  Snd 
But  little  left  behfaid; 
lAne  only  win  remain  eatdro, 
No  drees  waf  tliere  to  periah  in  the  Sra. 

Id  iUi  manner  he  addresses  sleep: 

In  Tain  tkeo  drowsT  god|  I  thee  fanrDkei 
For  thon,  wlio  doet  from  fnmes  arise^ 
ThoQy  who  man*s  soaldoatovefshadei 


*  «ftMrj  metaphor  should  be  modmi,  so  tliat  it  amy  cany  the 
kes»M,mtofha.Tiog  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  room  4t 
niee:  tnsi  It  maj  seem  to  have  come  thkher  of  its  own  acoo«M,  and  not  br 
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CftuHlbafe  no  power  to  thai  hk  ^ct, 
Whose  flanc't  to  pore  that  k  Mndi  op 
Tet  how  do  teon  hot  fron  loa 
Toon  ttal  bo  wiBlv  oU  ay 
The  fate  of  Egypt  1  Mttatn^ 
Aod  nerer  fiwlthe  dew  of  ndo, 
Frhb  dottds  which  in  the  head  I 
Bat  all  mj  too  aoch  leietifo  owe 
To  ovorflowime  of  the  heart  below.* 

TVite  and  common  resemblances  ahoold  indeed  be  avoided  in  oni 
-BeUphors.  To  be  new,  and  not  TQlgar,  is  a  beauty.  But  when 
they  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  Irinr  too  far 
out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscuritj, 
they  hare  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the 
French  call  it,  *  recherche:'  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  orna- 
ment, loees  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does  not  seem  natural  and  easy. 
It  IB  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  saAenin|^  which  writers  sometimes 
oae  tat  a  faursh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the  expression, 
svs/  ssere.  This  is  but  an  awkwaid  parenthesis ;  and  metaphors, 
which  need  this  apolofpr  of  an  as  tf  tsers,  would,  generally,  hare 
been  better  omitt^.  Metaphors^  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the 
seiences,  especially  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  particular  profes- 
sions, are  almost  always  faulty  by  their  obscurity* 

Jn  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  con- 
daet  of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  lai>« 
gnage  together;  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must 
be  miderstood  metapiuvically,  part  literally ;  which  always  produces 
a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances  which  are  but  too  fre- 
qaent,  even  in  good  authors,  will  make  this  rule  and  the  reason  of 
it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odys* 
seyy  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  departure*  of  her  son  Tele* 
maehiis,  is  made  to  speak  thus: 

LoD^  to  my  ioyt  mr  dearest  lord  faloet. 

Hi  cottBtry^  buckier»  and  the  Qredaa  boost; 

Now  from  my  fond  embrace  hw  tempeiti  torn, 

Oar  other  colamn  of  the  itate  la  borne. 

Nor  took  a  kind  odiea,  nor  tought  cooeentt  IV.  f}Se. 

Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column;  and  in  the 
next,  he  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
ndieOy  and  to  ask  consent  This  is  inconsistent  The  poet  should 
either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense ; 
or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column,  he  should  have  ascribed  no* 
thing  to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it    He  was  not  at  liberty  to  as* 

•  See  AD  excellent  critlcian  oo  thii  fovt  of  oMtaphjikal  poetty,  hi  Dr.  Johnson't 
lifeofCowler. 
I  la  the  orjsinal,  there  la  no  aBoaion  to  a  colnoui,  and  the  Metaphor  is  rtgwarky 
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eribe  to  that  colamn  the  sctions  and  prbpertiaa  of  a  nin.    Such  an 
natural  mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct:  leaving  it  to  w&t«v 
in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense. 
Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  eharaeters,  sboold  be  observed  by 
all  writers  who  deal  in  figures : 

Qnalii  wb  incepte  prooeiiirit,  t  libi  msiliit. 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewheroi  addressing  himself  to  the  king^  sajrSi 

To  ihM  the  woftd  hspffcnnt  hooMfSiMjSy 
Tbehanreit  Mityi  hut  mtoNthepniM. 

Thisy  Ihoa^  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kind* 
It  is  plain  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  t»  thechoiee  of  an 
improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said, 

The  hwrffwt  sasfyy  b«t  autwt  lb»  cvsp:; 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  fi^^ura  which  he  had  began. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinidied,  and  by  employing  the  literal 
word/iTflpbe,  when  we  wereexpeeting  something  that  nSated  to  the 
harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  mamhera  of  the  sentence 
have  no  proper  corrospondenee  with  eaeh  other: 

The  kamd  tsriyy  knt  Msairs  Sb»jmriM; 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiflil  and  eorrect  mete* 
phors;  such  as  that  on  a  hero:  ^In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  ot 
spring;  in  war»ihe  mountain  storm.'  Or  this,  on  a  woman :  *  She 
was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride.'  They  afibrd,  however,  one  instance  of  the  fault  we  aro 
now  censuring:  <  Trothd  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock :  for  Fhiral  stood  unmoved ;  broken,  they  roll* 
ed  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the 
king  pursued  their  flight'  At  the  beginning,  the  metaphor  is  ver^- 
beautiful.  The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  me  waves  rolling  baek 
broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consieteat 
language  of  figure;  but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  'they 
did  not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  vpear  of  the  king  pursued 
their  flight,'  the  literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the 
metaphor:  they  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  vs 
as  Ufave9  that  rollf  and  men  that  may  hepurstted  and  wounded  with 
a  ipear.  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble  together,  in  this  manner,  meta- 
phorical and  plain  language,  it  is  still  more  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  difierent  metaphors  meet  on  one 
object  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  onr 
of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  figure;  such  as  Shakspeare's  expres- 
sion, '  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  makes  a  most 
unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quia* 
tilian  has  sufficiently  guarded  us  against  it  '  Id  imprimis  est  cos 
todiendum,  ut  quo  genere  coeperis  translationis,  hoc  finias.  Multi 
autem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumserunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  fini- 
unt;  quss  est  inconsequentia  renim  foedissima.'*    Observe,  for  in* 

*  «  We  mint  be  purtfenlarfy  attentive  to  end  wftb  the  wuoit  kind  <jf  metaiihor  wiUI 
whidi  we  have  began.  SoBM^wben  tiicj  bc^  tbe  Sgure  »ML  a  teapett,  *«*«^lT»dt  It 
%iih  a  €eofliavstlQii»*  much  wrsa  a ' 
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^  what  aniinooniktaivt  group  of  oUecAi  is  brought  tafetfatr  bjr 
Sh^kipfiire,  in  the  JBllowiag  pBattm  Qt  the  Tempest;  speaking  of 
pensMreeonreringthevjudgiOMM^aa^  which  he^ 

Cbein  wasdisBolyed: 


«Tlw  clivnD  dittolres  aptciei 


And  M  the  mornini^  iteals  qpon  the  iit|^ht, 
Mdthif  the  daiknesf ,  so  eieir  riting  tenses 
9«Ctele  <|«se-tlMi«ii9f«iil  4hms  thftliMSplll 
Tbeb  deerer  ie>ioii. 


So  manjr  Ul  sorted  tbiogi  ens  hero  ^ioedy  that  the  duimI  can  see 
nothing  dearly)  the  momii^  bleating  upoiv  the  darknessy  and  at 
the  same  tioie  mMingiti  the  senses  of  men  charin^/'^mes^  igno* 
rani  /vme9,  asA/umei  iihat  mantle.    So  again  in  Romeo  and 


•AsgMoai^ 


Ai  ii  the  wfawed  messenger  from  hetTen, 
Unto  the  white  aptvmed  wonderiaf  ejct 
or  oMrtalsylliat  Ml  heiokto  fue  OQ  hlvi, 
■WbeB  be  hMtiiiliis  the  lasv  mcfaur  rV^"M^f, 
And  sails  apoQ  the  bosom  of  the  ajr. 

Here  the  angel  is  sdprssentedy  ^as  at  one  momenL  bestriding  the 
eloudS)  and  wUmg  upon  the  air;  and  upon  the  aoaom  of  the  air 
too;  whi4h  fonns  such  a. confused  picture^  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Wttf  imaginationito^oamprehend  it 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare^.sometimes  fall  into  this 
error  of  mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inac- 
curacy should  nave  escaped  Mr.  Addison^  m  his  Letter  from  Italy : 

I  bridle  in  mj  struggHgf  mnse  wtUi  pein, 
Thai  kogs  to  leimch  intoa  iiolder  sireiiii* 

The  muse,  figured  as  ahorse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak 
of  launching^  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and  by  no  force  of  imagination^ 
can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment;  bridled 
fo  kinder  it  jfrem  Immeking*  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  ntim* 
here  in  the  Spectator,  says,  <  There  is  not  a.singple  .view  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  w^  of  jNride.'  Ob- 
serve the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together,  maUng 
'a  view  extinguish,  and  extinguish  seeds*' 
Horace,  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage: 

tJrit  enin  adfon  foe  (|iii  pnigSMPat  artoi 
Infra  se  positas^  ■ 

Uritqnipnniraoat.  He  dassles  who  bearsdown  with  his  weiriit ; 
«iakes  plainly  aa  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  idea& 
If  either  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  Tindiealed : 

Ah!  quanta laboras in Cbarybdi, 
DIgne  pner  meliore  flammi? 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  toibe  si  flame  not 
good  enough  for  this  young  man;  meaningythat  he  was  unfortu* 
oate  in  the  object  of  his  pa«9ion.    flame  is,  indeed,  become  al- 
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*  InniyobserfationonthispassafSyiandtiurtl  had  « 
«lw  paasea  a  sinular  ceasvra  atpeo  itt  in  Us  life  ef  AMiseM. 
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most  a  literal  word  for  tbe  pasrion  of  k>ve:  bat  aa  it  still  rataiiH^  m 
•ome  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should  never  liaro  been  uaed 
as  synonvmous  with  water,  and  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  metaphUr^ 
When  Air.  Pope  (EUoisa  to  Abelard)  says, 

An  then  it  full,  potieidof  and  ponett, 
IVo  cniTing  roid  kft  akii!f  in  the  hreest. 

A  toitf  may,  metaphorically,  be  said  to  eratv :  but  can  a  void  be  aaid 
to  akef 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  the  propriety  of  meta- 
phors, when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  oi  the  mixed  kind ; 
namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them,  and  consi- 
der how  the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the  whole 
would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we 
should  become  sensible,  whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were 
mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those 
faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giving;  or  whether  the  object  was, 
all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and  consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place,  we 
should  avoid  crowdms  them  together  on  the  same  object  Suppos* 
ing  each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be 
heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  sofnewhat  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the 
fiDllowing  passage  from  Horace: 

Moium  ex  Metdlo  consnle  dricom, 
BeUiqne  cauiu,  et  r^m.  et  modot, 

Lndnnqtie  tbrUuMB,  graretqiw 

Principum  mleitini,  et  nnna 
Kon4nfli  espiatie  oncta  onorihM  ; 
PcricaloHB  plenam  opni  ale« 

IVeetaty  et  iooedieperignia 

Suppoiltoi  dneri  doloM.*  Ub.  ft.  !• 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  howeveir,  harsh  and  ob- 
scure; owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  tibree  distinct  meta- 
phors are  crowded  together,  to  describe  the  di£Beulty  of  Pollio's 
writing  a  history  of  the  dvil  wars.  First,  *  Tractas  arma  uncta  ero- 
oribus  nondum  expiatis;'  next,  '  opos  plenam  perieulosss  alesa ;'  and 
then ;  *  Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri.'  The  mind  haa 
difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  so  many  difierent  views,  given  u 
in  quick  succession,  of  the  same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  whieh  I  shall  add,  in 

*  Of  warm  oonuaotioni,  wratbftd  jan,  ' 

The  grmrlof  seeds  of  civU  wan ; 

Of  doable  linrtoae's  cruel  games, 

The  spaciotis  means,  the  prirate  alms, 
iUd  thtalftkndrihips,  of  the  gviter  gnat, 
Alas!  hoar  Atel  to  the  Roman  stale  1 

Of  michty  legions  kte  sabdu'd, 

And  arms  with  LaHan  blood  embra'd  } 

Tet  mwton'd  (a  labour  vast ! 

Uonbiful  the  die,  and  dire  the  casf  1) 
Ton  treat  adventnious,  and  htcaatioas  ticnd 
On  flrct  with  faithless  embers  orcrsprcad.  ] 
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the  seinBRth  phee,  t%  that  they  be  not  too  fir  pursued*  If  the  re 
semblanee^  on  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  loog  dwelt  upon,  and 
caiTied  into  all  iti  minute  eireumitancesy  we  make  an  allegory  in- 
stead of  a  metaphor  >  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary 
of  this  play  of  fancy;  and  we  rend^  our  discourse  obscure.  This 
is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Cowley  deals  in  this  to  excess;  and 
to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  intricacy  and  harsh- 
ness, in  his  fignratire  language,  y/hich  I  before  remarked.  Lord 
ShafiesbuYy  is  sometimes  guilty  of  pursuing  his  metifihors  too  ikr. 
Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he 
iiad  hit  upon  a  fi^re  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to  part 
ivitli  it  Thus,  m  his  advice  to  an  author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy 
•«r  meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacua- 
tion  for  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages, 
under  all  the  forms  *oi  discharging  crudities,  throwing  off  froth  and 
^eunkf  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving 
vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours ;'  tiU,at  last,  the  idea 
becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young,  also,  atten  trespasses  in  the  same 
way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer,  in  figurative  langutte,  is 
preat,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No  writer,  ancient  or  mooem, 
had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in 
fibres  of  every  kind.  His  metajAors  are  often  new,  and  often  na- 
tural  and  beautiful.  But  his  imagination  was  strong  and  rich, 
rather  than  delicate  and  correct  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardn^w  in  his  style.  The  meta« 
phors  are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  too  far  pursued;  the 
reader  is  daxded,  rather  than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly 
on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  t^^  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out : 

Thy  thongto  are  rt^abond ;  all  outward  boand. 

Midst  laiStiaad  rocks,  and  ttormt,  to  cmiie  for  plaasqra; 

If  gain'd,  dear  boogfat :  and  batter  miu'd  than  fain'd. 

Fancy  and  wnM',  from  an  infected  ibore, 

Thy  cargo  brmgf  $  and  peitilence  the  prise ; 

Then  toch  the  Uiimt,  insatiable  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  morr, 

Fancy  stfll  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tir'd. 

Speaking  of  old  agey  he  says,  it  should 

Wani  dionghtlul  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean,  it  most  sail  so  soon ; 
And  put  good  works  on  board )  and  wait  the  wfaid 
That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

n*he  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  'walk  thoughtful 
on  the  silent,'  dec*  but  when  he  continues  the  metaphor, '  to  puttiilg 
Ijrood  workson  board,  andwaitingthewind,'itplainly  beoomesstrain* 
ed,  and  sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  I  know  none 
so  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's ;  but  fkr  more  chaste 
and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace  and  ease,  always  distinguish 
his  figures.    They  ar^  neither  harsaiior  strained ;  they  never  appeal 
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to  haTe  been  studied  or  sought  after :  but  seem  to  rise  of  their  own 
aceoi^  from  the  stibject,  and  constantly  embellish  it 
I  have  noiT  treated  fully  of  the  metaphcnr,  and  the  rules  that  should 

Sovem  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required  partieular 
lustration*  I  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  allegory. 
An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  contintied  metaphor;  as  it  is 
the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  that  resembles  it» 
and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it  Thus,  in  Prior's  Henry  and  Em* 
mai  Emma,  in  the  fbUowing  allegorical  manner,  describes  he/  eon* 
•taney  to  Heniy : 

Did  I  but  pnipOfe  to  embark  wUh  tlwo 
On  the  imooUi  surface  of  a  rammer's  se^ 
While  gentle  sephyrs  play  with  prosperous  gelet. 
And  fortune's  Aivour  fills  the  swellnig  sails : 
But  wooUftiiieke  the  ehipiy  and  make  the  shorey    . 
When  the  winds  wbistloi  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 

We  may  take  abo  from  the  scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  an 
aUegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  supported  throii^h- 
out  with  great  correctness  and  beauty  ;  ^  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egjrpty  thou  bast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
It.  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ; 
and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  tlie  goodly  ciedars.  She  sent  out 
her  bou^s  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  hast 
thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  wvty 
do  pluck  her !  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wildebeest  of  the  field  doth  devour  it  Return,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  Ood  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  beheld,  and  visit  this 
vine !'  Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except,  perhaps,  one  ]dirsse 
at  the  beginning,  *  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen')  that  does  not 
strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  quadrates 
happily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by  thisfigure.  Thisis  the 
first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the 
figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  toge- 
ther. For  instance,  instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the 
boar  from  the  wood,  and  devoured  by  tlie  wild  beast  of  the  field, 
had  the  Psalmist  said,  it  was  afflicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by 
enemies,  (which  is  the  real  meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  al- 
legory, and  produced  the  same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples 
in  metaphors,  when  the  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and 
j  jmbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  meta- 
phors, may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account  of  the  affinity 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  difierence  between 
them,  besides  the  one  bein^  short  and  the  other  being  prolonged,i8, 
that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connect- 
ed with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say 
'Achilles  was  a  lion;^  an  'able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.* 
My  lion  and  my  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
Achilles  and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them;  but  an  allegory  is^ 
or  may  be^  allowed  to  st«ud  more  disconnected  with  the  Uteral  mea a* 
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01^ ;  Ae  inteip«tatl6ii  not  so  direcfljr  poiated  oat,  bot  left  to  ow 
own  reflectioiL 

ADegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instmctions  in 
ancient  times ;  for  what^we  call  tMes  or  parablesi  are  no  other  tkan 
aBegories ;  where,  bywords  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inani- 
mate objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured ;  and  what  we  call 
the  moral,  is  the  un%ured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An 
aenigma,  or  riddle,  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ;  one  thing  represent 
ed  or  imagined  by  another ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many 
circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not 
intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  mean- 
ing shoidd  be  eadly  seen  through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it 
However,  the  proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  composi- 
tians,  the  exact  aojustment  of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with 
the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  toabare  and  open^ 
nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  af* 
fair  of  great  nicety ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in 
wUch  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  atten* 
tion,  than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  (tf  the  Spectator,  we 
haTC  examples  df  allegories  very  happily  executed 
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the  proiminary  observatioDB 
made  relating  to  figorative  langoage 
in  general,  of  what  does  our  author 
come  to  treat?  With  which  does  he 
be^giii;  and  on  what  is  it  founded? 
Hence,  of  it,  what  is  observed?  How 
m  this  remark  illustrated?  Of  the  com- 
parison betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pil- 
W,  what  is  remarked  ?  This,  therefore, 
m  what;  and  how  does  it  affect  the  fan- 
cy 7  Of  the  mind,  when  thus  employed, 
ivbat  is  observed  ?  At  what,  therefore, 
need  we  not  be  surprised;  and  what 
remark  follows?  How  is  this  illustrated, 
firotn  the  words  here  casually  employ- 
ed 7  Why  is  the  metaphor  commonly 
ranked  among  tropes,  or  figures  m 
thooght  ?  But  provided  the  nature  of  it 
be  well  underBEtood,  what  matters  but 
little ;  and  to  what  has  our  author  con- 
fined it  ?  In  what  sense,  however,  is 
the  word  metaphor  sometimes  used  ? 
From  what  example  is  this  iUustrated ; 
and  of  it,  what  ia  observed  ?  How  does 
Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  nee  metaphor  ? 
But  to  tax  him  with  what,  would  be 
unjust;    and   why?  ^ow,   however, 
what  is  inaccurate?  To  what  does 


metaphor  more  nearly  approach  than 
any  other  figure;  and  what  is  its  pecu- 
liar effect?  In  onder  to  nroduce  this  ef- 
fect, what  is  required;  and  why? 
What,  therefore,  is  necessary?  Bui.  be- 
fore entering  on  these,  what  does  our 
author  propose  to  do;  and  why? 
Whence  is  the  instance  taken?  Ke- 
peatit  Of  it,  what  is  observed?  0^ 
this  paflBge,  what  two  remarks  are 
made?  By  what  arrangemeiit  would' 
the  sentiment  have  been  enfeebled  ? 
Having  mentioned  with  applatise  this 
instance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  what 
does  our  author  think  it  incumbent  on 
him  here  to  notice  ?  Of  his  writings^ 
what  is  our  author's  opinion?  What 
merit  have  his  political  writings  ?  Of 
his  pHilosophical  works,  what  ii  ob* 
served  ?  Or  what  is  this  author  an  un- 
happy instance  ?  Returning  fVom  this 
digressran,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed? What  is  the  first?  Of  this  di- 
rection, what  is  observed?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  What  mustwe  remember? 
What  remark  follows?  Of  the  exces* 
sive  employment  o^  them,  what  is  oo- 
served  ?  What  air  loes  it  give  to  com* 
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fositjon;  and  how  does  thk  appear?  As 
the  kfTectation  and  parade  or  ornament 
detract  ba  much  from  an  author  as  they 
do  from  a  man,  what  fbUowB?  What 
a  most  unm^torol?  For  what  do  were- 
"^ipectiTelv  look,  when  he  reaBonif,  when 
he  deecribea^ or  when  he  relates?  What 
b  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  compo- 
sition? What  does  this  give  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  a  right  disposition  of  the 
shade?  What  says  Cicero  on  this  sub- 
ject? By  whom  should  this  admonition 
DC  attended  to  ?  What  does  the  second 
role  ffiven,  respect?  How  extensive  is 
the  field  of  figurative  languaf^e? 
AVhat  objects  may  be  introduce  mto 

'  figures  with  proprie^  ?  But  of  what 
must  we  beware ;  ana  even  when  ?  In 
what  subjects  is  it  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  mtroduce  mean  and  vulgar 
metaphors  ?  What  do  we  find  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean 
8wifl's  works  ?  Authors  c^  what  cha- 
racter, have  fallen  into  this  error? 
What  instance  is  given?  Of  l^iaks- 
peare,  what  is  here  observed?  What 
example  is  given  from  his  Henry  V.? 
In  the  third  place,  about  what  should 
particular  care  be  taken?  The  trans- 
gression of  this  rule,  makes  what ;  and 
what  is  said  of  them?  Who  abounds  with 
metaphore  of  this  kind  ?  What  did  he, 
and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  a^  seem 
io  consider  the  perfectkm  of  wit  ?  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  what; 
iind  is  the  reverse  of  what  rule?  Re- 
|)eat  the  following  verses  from  Cowley, 
m  which  he  is  npeaking  of  his  m»- 
tresB ;  and  also  his  address  to  sleep. 
What  should  be  avoided  in  our  meta- 
phors? What  is  a  beauty?  When 
nave  metaphora  the  dfindvantage  of 
appearing  laboured:  and  when  do 
ttiey  k)se  their  whole  grace?  Wliat 
pabative  do  writers  sometimes  use  for 
a  harsh  nietaphor ;  and  what  is  said  of 

-  it?    "What  metaphors  are  almost  al- 
ways faulty  by  their  obscurity  ? 

In  the  Kmrth  place,  what  must  be 
carefully  attend^  to?  What  ooes  a 
violation  of  this  directk)n  always  pro- 
duce ?  What  will  make  this  rule,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  clearly  understood? 
What  is  the  first  one  given  ?  Here,  in 
one  line,  her  son  is  made  to  appear  like 
wliat ;  and  What  does  he  return  to  be 
-n  the  next  ?  To  what  should  the  poet 
hiive  kept  himself?  To  do  what  was 
he  not  at  liberty;  and  why?  Of  the 


role  which  Horace  aupKes  to  eharae* 
ters,  what  is  observed?  Repeat  it;  and 
aJso  Mr.  Pope^  lines  addressed  to  the 
King?  Of  the  latter,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  said  of  the  works  of  Osnan? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  do 
they,  however,  afbnd  \  and  whai  is  it  ?  i 
Of  the  metaphor  in  tlus  passage^  what  I 
is  observed?  If  it  be  faul^  tio jumble  > 
together  metaphorical  ana  plam  Ian-  * 
guage,  what,  in  the  fifUi  place,  is  stiU  ' 
more  so?  What  is  this  called ;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  instance  in 
given?  What  does  this  make?  What 
sajm  Quintilian  on  this  subject?  What 
example  is  given  from  Shakspeare'tf 
Tempest;  ai^  of  it,  what  is  observed? 
What  one  is  given  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ?  Here,  now  is  the  aiuapel  repre- 
sented? What  inaccuracy  (Hthe  same 
kind  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison ;  and 
what  is  observed  of  it  ?  What  does  the 
same  author,  in  one  of  his  numben  ok 
the  Spectator,  say ;  and  of  it,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  what  passages  is  Horace 
also  incorrect;  ana  what  is  said  oi 
them?  What  illuatratkm  of  this  rule  » 

S'ven  from  Mr.  Pope?  What  good  rule 
IS  been  given  for  examining  the  pro- 
priety of  a  metaphor?  By  tms  means, 
of  wnat  should  we  become  sensible  ? 
As  metaphors  ouffht  never  to  be  mixed, 
so,  in  the  sixth  fjace,  what  should  we 
avoid  ?  How  may  they  produce  a  con- 
flnrion  of  the  same  kind  with  the  mix- 
ed metaphor?  By  what  passage  fVom 
Horace  may  we  judge  of  this?  To 
what  is  the  harshness  and  obscurity  of 
this  passage  owing  ?  What  are  the^  7 
In  wnat  does  the  mind  here  find  difli- 
culty?  What  is  the  only  other  rale 
which  is  to  be  given  oonceming  meta- 
phors? How  snail  we  weary  Uie  fan- 
cy, and  render  our  discouree  obscure? 
What  is  this  called?  To  what  k  this 
error  in  Gowley  owing?  Of  Lord 
Shailesbury^  what  is  observed  ?  What 
illustratxm  n  given  ?  Of  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Young  in  figurative  language^ 
what  is  remarked?  Of  his  metaphors, 
and  of  his  ima^iatk>n^  what  is  ob* 
served?  Hence,  m  his Ni^htThooght% 
what  prevails?  What  »  said  or  the 
metapnors?  In  the  followin^metaphor 
what  may  we  observe?  Repeat  it. 
Speaking  of  old  age,  what  does  he  say 
and  what  is  remarked  of  this  passage  i 
How  does  Mr.  Addison,  in  metaphori* 
cal    language,    compare  with  othet 
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Vn;^  antffeon  f  How  doQt  bii  imagi- 
naUoncxnpwevith  thatof  Dr.  Yoonfi^? 
What  alwajni-dwringnkh  his  figoies? 
Of  what  hai  our  author  now  treated 
fully;  and,  88  a  pert  of  style,  what  is 
olMerved  of  it?  How  may  an  allegory 
be  regarded ;  and  wh;^9  "What  exam- 
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Dotfirand?  Wnat  18  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal reqoJBite  in  the  eonduetof  an  al- 
hmyl  HowisthisillvMtratedl  What 
nues  may  he  applied  to  alleffories? 
What  m  the  aafy  material  difference 
between  them?  What  illustration  is 
given?  How  doee  it  appear  that  all&- 
ffories  were  a  fiivoarite  method  of  de- 
livefin^  instractioos  in  ancient  times? 
What  IS  an  naigma.  or  riddle?  "Where 
a  riddle  is  not  intended,  what  fdlows  ? 
What  has  ever  been  an  affiur  of  great 
nicety ;  and  ^)at  is  the  consequence? 
Where  have  we  examples  of  alkgo- 
ries  veiy  happity  eiecnted  ? 


ANALYHa 
L  Metaphor. 

A.  The  .metaphor  and  the  compare 
son  contrasted. 

B.  The  pecoliar  properties  of  the 
metaphor. 

c.  Rules  for theconduetofmetaphonL 

a.  They  should  be  suited  to  the 
subject 

b.  They  should  be  drawn  fiom  ol^ 
jects  of  dignity. 

e.  The  resemblance  should  be  cloar 
and  perppicuoos. 

d.  Metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage should  not  be  jumbled  txh 
aether. 

«.Two  metaphors  bhould  nd 
meet  on  the  same  ot  jecL 

f.  They  should  not  be  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  same  object 

^.  They  should  not  be  too  far  pur- 
sued. 
2.  Allegory. 
A»  Iti  nature. 
B.  Fables  and  nnigmas. 


LECTURE  XTL 


HYPERBOLE.— PERSONIPICATION.—APOSTROPHE. 

The  n^t  figure  oonoeming  which  I  am'to  treat,  b  called  hyper- 
bole, or  exaggeradom  It  consists  m  magnifying  an  object  beyond 
its  natural  bounds.  It  mar  be  conndered  sometimes  as  a  trope, 
and  sometimes  as  a  figure  or  thought :  and  here,  indeed,  the  distinc* 
lion  between  these  two  classes  begms  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  ol 
any  fanportance  that  we  should  haye  recourse  to  metaph]fsical  sub- 
tihSes,  m  order  to  keep  them  distinct  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or 
figure,  it  b  plain  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  hath  some  ibun- 
dation  hi  nature.  For  in  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversation, 
hyperbolical  expresaons  verr  frequency  occur :  as'^  swift  as  the  wind ; 
as  white  as  the  snow;  and  the  like:  andourcommon  forms  of  com* 
pliment  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any 
thing  be  remarlcably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the  greatest 
or  best  wc  ever  saw.  The  unagmation  has  always  a  tendency  to 
gratify  itself  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to 
excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  Ian* 
gnage,  according  to  the -liveliness  of  imaginatbn  amons  the  people 
vho  s])eak  it  Hence,  young  people  deal  always  much  in  nyper* 
boles.  Hence,  the  language  or  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyperbo* 
Seal  dian  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  il 
you  please,  of  more  correct  imagination     Hence,  among  all  wri- 
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ten  in  earlptimns,  and  hi  the  rude  periods  of  aoeietyi  we  may  ex 
pect  this  figure  lo  abound.    Greater  experience^  and  more  eultiratr 
ed  aociety^  abate  the  wamlth  of  imagination^  and  chittten  the  mar« 
ner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed 
in  conversation^  scarcely  striJce  us  as  hyperboles.  la  aa  instant  we 
make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to 
their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual 
in  the  form  of  a  hyperbolical  expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of 
speech  which  draws  our  attention :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  unless  the  reader's  imagipation  be  in  such  aatate  as  dis- 
poses  it  to  rise  and  swell  along  wil£  the  hyperbcdical  expression,  he 
IS  always  hurt  and  offended  by  it  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force 
is  put  upon  him;  he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when 
he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such  effort  Hence  the  hyper- 
l^ole  is  a  figure  of  difficult  management;  and  ou^t  neither  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  un 
douDtedly  proper ;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  natural  style 
of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination ;  but  when  hyperboles  are  un- 
seasonable, or  too  frequent,  tiiey  render  a  composition  frigid  and 
unafiiecting.  They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagina 
tion ;  of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  native  dignity  in 
themselves,  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  them 
simply,  and  in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  oblige^  to 
rest  upon  tumid  and  exaggers^ted  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  des- 
cription, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmlb  of  passion.  The 
best  by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion  i  fbr  if  the 
imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  their  na^ 
turaJ  proportion,  passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vastly  stroneei 
degree ;  and  therefore  not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  fimres,  but 
very  often  renders  them  natural  and  just  AH  passions,  without  ^^ 
ception,  love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief, 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course, 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Sa- 
tan in  Milton,  as  strongly  aa  they  are  described,  conjain  nothing 
but  what  is  natural  and  pro^ ;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  di^spair. 

M«»  mker^te!  which  w«j  jriiaU  I  Ay 

Infinite  i»vath,  and  infinite  despair^ 

Which  way  I  Sy  ii  belly  iqytelf  am  hell, 

And  in  Che  kiweitdepth,a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening'  to  devour  dm,  opens  wide. 

To  which  the  hell  1 1 uffer  seems  a  hearen.  B  Iv.  1. 73 

In  simple  description,  though  hyperboles  are  not  excluded,  vet 
they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  preudra- 
tion,  in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the  objeci 
described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  hncy 
stronj^ly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds;  something  vasU 
surpnsinsT,  and  new;  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  exerted  in  boating 
fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think  highly  of  the  object 
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he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  peet  la  Qeaenbing  an 
earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  broueht  us  into  the  midst  of 
M  bkctle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure.  But 
when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossiUe  not  to 
be  disgusted  with  sadi  wild  exaggeration  as  die  foHowingi  in  one  ol 
our  dramatic  poets ; 

I  foaiid  her  on  tbe  Soor 
lA  all  the  itonD  of  griof,  yflft  beradftil ; 
Povrtef  fortii  tean  al  rach  a  lavish  ratty 
That  were  die  worid  od  fire,  they  might  have  drowii*d 
Hie  wrath  of  HeaTen,  and  quench'd  the  niifchty  ndn.  |   Lai 

This  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself  who  was  under  the 
distracting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbolize 
strongly;  out  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an 
equal  liberty ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  ut» 
t^  the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other  speaks  only  the  language  of 
description,  which  is  always,  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on 
a  lower  tone;  a  (distinction,  which,  however  obvious,  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole^  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may  be 
safelT  carried  without  overstretching  it :  miat  is  the  proper  measure 
aad  boundary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained 
by  anjr  precise  rule.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determiiye  the 
point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  oecome  extravagant  Lucan 
3nay  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles. 
Among  the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Empe* 
tors,  it  had  become  fashionable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  hea- 
Tens  they  would  choose  for  their  habitation,  after  they  should  have 
becoaie  gods  ?  VirgU  had  already  carried  this  sufficiently  far  in  his 
address  to  Augustus. 

Tlbi  brachta  contiabit  iogeni 
9corpiut,  et  Coeli  JustA  plus  parte  relinquit* 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  ptedeces* 
sors,  in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not 
to  choose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy 
just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the  universe:        « 

$ed  neqm  fai  Arctoo  teden  tQ>i  legerii  orbe. 

Nee  poliif  advenl  ealldui  qua  ro^gftur  Aoitrl  *, 

iEtherfa  imaiensi  partnnei  pnmmh  aaam 

Sentiec  azii  oaiii.    Librati  poadera  Couli 

Oibe  teae  medio.f  PBAit.  1. 88. 

i 
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•  'The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receire  thy  lawi, 

Yiddt  half  fab  v^floii,  and  eootracttklipawa.'  Dwnma 

•         ♦<  But  ahlwfaatemr  bo  thy  Godhead  fraal, 
Ftaaol  hi  rtfioiit  too  resiote  thy  Nat  s 
Nor  ddgn  thou  near  the  fW>zen  bear  to  thbie, 
Kor  where  the  tnUry  ftoothem  start  dedhie. 
Pma  BOt  too  much  on  my  port  tho  tphora^ 
Ifanrd  yieroihe  task  thy  weight  dhrfaio  to  bear  *, 
Soon  would  the  axis  fed  th'  nnusual  load, 
And,  manfaif  ,  bend  beneath  th'  faieumbcnt  God  | 
OW  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thou  riio, 
Aad  Willi  aJufterbalaiicaSz  the  «klat«  BowB 
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Such  thoughts  as  these,  are  what  the  French  call  ouiris,  and  always 
proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and  African 
writers,  as  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Aueustin,  are  remarked  for  being  fond 
of  them.    As  in  that  Epitaph  on  Charles  V.  by  a  Spanish  writer: 

Pro  tumulo  ponas  orbcnuy  pro  tegmiiie  coBkim, 
Siflera  pro  facibusi  pro  lacrymfs  miiria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness;  but  wherever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can  be  no  true 
beauty.  Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  res- 
pect ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  eztrava- 
EiQt  hyperbolical  turn ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcaim%  upon 
oUand's  being  gained  from  the  ocean; 

TcUiurem  fcccreDU;  sua  littora  B«lfB; 

ImineiiflAque  molif  opui  utrumque  fuit; 

Dil  TRcuo  iiparsu  gloroeramiit  athere  Urns, 

Nfl  ibi  quod  operi  potsU  obeMe  fait 

At  BdgU  maria  et  coeli,  naturaque  rerum 

ObcUcit;  obntaiitM  hi  domudre  Deot. 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  which 
liealtogether  in  the  thought;  where  the  words  are  taken  m  their  com- 
mon and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personifi- 
cation, or  that  figui^  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inan- 
imate objects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia;  but  as 
personification  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  own 
language,  it  will  be  better  to  use  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  considered 
abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost  boldness, 
and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For  what  nan 
seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to 
speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  tliey  wi  re 
living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  sensation, 
afiections  and  actions?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more  than 
childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish.  In  fact, 
Jiowever,  the  case  is  very  different  No  such  ridiculous  effect  Is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very 
uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish 
it  AH  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds 
with  it  From  prose,  it  is  far  from  being  excluded ;  n6y,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it  When 
we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty : 
when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  restless,  or  a  disease  being  deceit^ 
/«/,  such  expressions  show  the  facility  widi  which  the  mind  aan  ac- 
commodate the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  in- 
animate, or  to  aostract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming* 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  proneness 
in  human  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  Whether  this  arises  from  a 
sort  of  assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  resem 
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blasce  of  oimelYes  over  all  other  thiDgs^  or  from  whatever  other 
cause  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost  ev^ry  emotion,  which  in  the 
letst  agitates  the  miod,  bestows  upon  its  ''Vject  a  momentary  idea 
of  life.  Let  a  man  by  an  unwary  step,  spram  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his 
foot  upon  a  stone,  and  in  the  ruffled,  discomposed  moment,  he  will 
sometimes  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or 
lo  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an 
jDJory.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  objects 
wnich  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination ;  as  to  a 
house  where  he  has  passed  man^  agreeable  years;  or  to  fields,  and 
trees,  and  mountains,  amone  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
greatest  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially 
if  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid 
having  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old 
friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life.  They  become  objects  of 
Ids  affection ;  and  in  the  moment  of  his  parting,  it  scarcely  seems 
absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  lind  to  take  a 
farmal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life,  which  is  made  upon  us  by 
die  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that 
I  doabt  not,  m  the  least;  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multi- 
plieatxon  of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads 
and  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,  among 
meB*of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early  ages  oi  the  worid,  easily  arose 
from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objects  had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  at- 
tribute to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius 
which  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belon^3d  to 
them.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  some- 
what to  rest  upon  with  more  stability ;  and  when  beHef  coincided 
so  much  with  imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  penonification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  compositions, 
where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable 
occasioos,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  and  passion,  and 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  with  peculiar 
eare»  There  are  three  different  degrees  of  this  figure ;  which  it  is 
neeeasary  to  remark  and  distinguish,  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use.  The  first  is,  when  some  of  the  properties  or 
qpialities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  inanimate  objects ,  the 
aeeond,  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like 
each  s»  have  life ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  represented  either 
as  meaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  wesay  to  them. 

"nie  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribing 
to  inenimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Where 
this  is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and 
by  way  of  an  epithet  added  to  the  object,  as,  ^  a  nipng  storm,  a 
deceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster,"  &c  it  raises  the  style  so  litde, 
Ihttt  the  humblest  discourse  will  admit  it  wi^J-iout  any  force.    Tl|l%^ 
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indeed,  is  each  an  obscure  degree  of  personification,  that  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,  and  might  not  be  cLissed  with 
simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in  ^  manner  unnoticed.  Happily 
employed,  however,  it  sometimes  adds  beauty  and  sprightliness  to 
an  expression ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil ;     ^ 

Ant  ooi^imto  desoendens  Daoiu  ab  Istro.  O^or.  IL  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  conJuratOy  applied  to  the  river  litro^  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  person,  thus : 

Ant  ooi^ankiiui  deaoendens^Dftoiui  ab  Istro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difference  betweea 
these  two  lines. 

The  next  de^ee  of  this  figure,  is,  when  we  introduce  inanimate 
objects  acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  lumb- 
er, and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  According  to  utm 
nature  of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  objeeta^ 
and  the  particularity  with  which  we  describe  it,  such  is  the  strength, 
of  the  ngure.  When  pursued  to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  te 
studied  harangues,  to  hiffhty  figured  and  eloauent  discourse;  when 
slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  subjects  of  less  elevatioiu 
Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is 
lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words:  ^Aliouando  nobis 
gradiuB  ad  occidendum  bominem  ad  ipsis  porngitur  legiDus.'  (Orat, 
pro  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personi^Kedf 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting  one  to 
dea^  SiMh  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  evoa 
into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning ;  and  provided  they 
be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  doyed  with  too  froi- 
<IQeQt  returns  of  them,  they  have  a  good  effect  on  s^le,  and  render 
it  both  strong  and  lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  oC  i 
this  figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  art  j 
mascimAe  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  fe« 
male  creatures;  oy  ^ving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  ak*i 
stract  idea,  that  is,  m  puice  of  the  protiouii  it^  usinff  the  pei  "* 
pronouns,  he  or  si«,  we  inresently  raise  the  style,  and  oegin  pei 
fioation.  In  solemn  discourse,  this  may  often  be  done  to  good  ^ 
pose,  when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our  oountiy,  or  an; 
such  object  of  dimity.  I  snidl  give  a  remarkably  fine  exam]  * 
ttpm  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  where  wie  shall  see  natural 
l^oa  beautifully  personified,  and  be  able  to  jadM  from  it,  of  . 
spirit  and  grace  wnich  this  fi^pire,  when  well  connoted,  bestx>wa  i 
a  discourse.  I  must  take  notice,  at  the  saute  time,  that  it  is  aa ' 
stance  of  this  fi^e,  carried  as  fiir  as  prose,  evsn  in  its  higheet 
vation,  will  admit,  and  therefore  suited  only  to  cempeeitiona  w 
the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The  author  is  ooi 
ihg  together  our  Sariour  and  Mahomet ;  *  GrO,'  says  he,  ^  to  your 
tural  religion ;  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arra^ 
in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  Bpoile  of  Uioman 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  ew<Hrd.    Show  her  the  cities  whidi  be 
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ifi  flames^  the  eoanfcriea  whieh  he  nvagdd  and  destroyed,  and  the 
miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    When  she  has 
viewed  himin  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the 
prophet's  chamber;  biat  ooncubines  and  his  wires;  and  let  her  hdar 
liim  allege  revelation,  and  a  diyine  oommission,  to  justify  his  adulte- 
ry and  lust  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  ail  the  sons  of  men. 
Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  inount,and  hear  his  devotions  and  suppUeations  to  God.    Carry 
her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  disooxirse. 
Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  sco&  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.    Lead 
her  to  his  cross ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear 
his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors;  Fath&iforgwe  ihem^Jbrthey  know 
not  tohai  they  do  !    When  natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask 
her  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?    But  her  answer  we  have  already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  cen- 
turion, who -attended  at  the  cross.    By  him  she  spoke,  and  said, 
7Vu/y,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  Ood?^  This  is  more  than  elegant ; 
it  is  truly  sublime.    The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  ngui*e 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before,  was  only 
a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.     It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclvision  of  a  dis- 
course, where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.   Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English  sermons  what- 
ever, afford  us  many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  re-  ^ 
course  to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  *in  poetry,  personifications  of 
this  kind  ai'e  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  soil 
of  it  We  expect  to  find  everything  animated  in  the  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  hasr a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly,  Homer,  the  father  and 
prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.  War, 
peace,  dart8,spears,  towAS,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  No 
personifleation,  in  any  author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a 
more  proper  occasion,  than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  sayiog,  her  rath  hand,  in  erO  hmur 

Forth  reachinif  to  the  fruit,  the  |d«i)k'4,  iiM«l»| 

Earth  felt  the  wdund ;  end  oature  from  her  leet 

Bighnig,  through  eO  her  woriu,  gave  sigos  of  wo 

Thiatall  #ae  )mXj^  tx.  780. 

All  the  ^circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth^  olcl 
age,  all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief^  con- 
tentment, are  (Capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  ^at  pro- 
priety. Of  this  We  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  Milton^  Allegro 
and  Penseroso,  Famell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson' s  Seasons, 
and  all  the  good  poets:  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to 

perMmifieations  of  this  kind,  in  poetiy. 

-^ ^     '     ~ 

•Bishop Sherlock*! Sermons, Vol  I   Biie  is 
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Oae  of  the  greateat  pleasures  we  receive  from  ^oeby.  Is,  to  find 
ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  every  thing 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces 
us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  interests  us,  even  in  inanimate 
objects,  by  forming  a  connexion  between  them  and  us,  through  that 
sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fol* 
lowing  beautiful  passage  of  Thomson's  Summer,  wherein  the  life 
which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when  describing  the  efiects 
of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  interests 
ing: 

But  yonder  eoBM  the  poiPtrAil  king  of  dajr 
Rejoicing  in  the  east    The  lessening  dond, 
The  kinAinr  aaiire,  end  Uie  mountain*!  brow, 
TipC  with  raerenl  fold|  hb  near  approach 
Betoken  giadw    ■ 

By  thee  refin'df 
In  briilcer  measuree,  tlie  rducent  etream 
Friskf  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abmpC, 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken*d  Sood, 
Softens  at  tiiy  return.    The  desert  joyii 
Wildlj,  through  all  his  melancholj  bounds, 
Rude  ruins  glitter :  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promootoiy's  top 
*    Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  wafe, 
A  glance  extensiye  as  the  day— — 

The  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton : 

To  the  nupchd  bower 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom.    AD  hearen 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour, 
Shed  their  seleotast  faiflueaoe.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulations,  and  each  hilL 
JoTOus  the  birds ;  fresh  rales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  horn  theh*  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  splpy  shrub, 
Disporting^ 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mention 
ed,  when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,^ot  only  as  feeling  and 
acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  ad* 
dressouivelves  to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  (af*  from 
being  unnatural,  is,  however,  more  difficultin  the  execution,  than  the 
other  kinds  of  personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all 
rhetorical  figures ;  it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  attempted,  unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably 
heated  and  agitated.  A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate 
'  thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the 
I  midst  of  cod  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  or« 
dinary  train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  have 
departed  considerably  firom  its  common  track  of  thought,  before  it 
can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible  object,  as  to 
conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say ,  or  making  any  return  to  us.  A 11 
strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ,  not  on- 
ly love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly 
more  dispiriting,  s  ac  h  ai,  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.     For  all 
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ptmoof  fltrnggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  ctn  find  no  other  objeet,  will, 
niher  tbui  be  silent,  poor  themael  ves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
the  most  insensible,  thing* ;  especially  if  these  be  in  any  degree' con- 
Qseted  with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  tWrown  the  mind  into 
this  agitation  Hence,  | n  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liKerty  is  allow- 
ed to  the  language  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful 
examples  of  this  figure.  Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one, 
in  that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  Paradise, 
hnt  befcHre  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it 

Oh!  imezyactedttrolM,  worse  thso  of  dMih! 

M«C  1  thos  kavo  tlMo,  PwaiUm!  thus  Umrw 

ThM,  iMtiTo  foBy  thoM  huopj  wallU}  and  ihadity 

Fit  baant  of  fodi!  when  I  htid  hope  to  ipend 

4Mo(»  though  tad,  the  raiplte  of  that  day,  *" 

Whkhanit  be  Mortal  to  aebodu    Oaowanl 

lliat  never  wID  hi  other  cUmato  STOW, 

Mj  early  Tisitatkm  and  my  last 

At  eT*n,  which  I  bred  q>  wMi  tender  band, 

Frooi  yoor  Srst  op'nins  bnds,  and  gave  yo«  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  yon  to  the  son,  or  rank 

Toor  tribes,  and  water  from  th*  ambrosial  fount  ?         Book  ILLMa 

rhis  is  altogether  the  lan^^oage  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
It  isobmrvabte,  that  all  plamtive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
use  of  this  figure.  The  eomphunts  which  rhilootetes,  in  Sopho 
des,  pours  out  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidrt  the  excess 
of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  eatamples  of  it*  And 
there  are  frequent  examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  r€«l  life,  of 
persons  when  just  about  to  suffer  death,  takine  a  passionate  fare- 
well of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  pther  sensible  objects  around 
them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  man^jement  of  this  sort  of  per- 
sonification. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when 
{Kompted  by  strongpassion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion 
begins  to  flag.  It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only 
find  place  in  the  most  warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition ;  and 
ihere^  too,  must  be  employed  with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personifjr  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  m  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 
figure  in  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it  The  observance  of 
thb  rule  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification ; 
but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified  object. 
To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address 
( he  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and  degrading  ideas.  So 

e»f •?  •{MOV,  »  ^aurAffmytt  <v«t{«I 
Vmip  tm*  li  ya{  «xx«v  /«/  tro  Kfym* 
Af^mkmtfuu  w^uet  tout  i«ip6orir,  kc 

O  moontaiBSy  rhrtny  rocks,  and  sayage  herds, 
To  jroa  I  speak !  to  you  alone  I  now 

*  Must  breathe  my  sorrows !  you  are  wont  to  hear 

*  My  sad  complaints,  and  1  will  teU  yov  all 

*  Thai  I  hare  suffered  from  AchUles  son  I'  WmMtaaM 
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alaO)  addressing  the  seyeral  parts  of  one'ii  body,  as  if  Hmy  were 
animated^  is  not  congruoolB  to  the  dignity  of  passion*  For  this  rea- 
son, I  must  condemn  the  following  passage^  in  a  very  beautiful  poem 
of  Mr.  Pope's^  Eloisa  to  Abdard. 

Dear  fittal  aame !  reit  erer  iiim?c«l*dy 
Nor  pan  these  lipi  in  holj  tflenoe  s«ai*d.     , 
Hide  it,  my  heart|  within  that  dote  disguise. 
Where,  mix*d  with  GkMrg,  hu  lov'd  idea  lies ; 
Oh !  write  it  not,  my  hand  \ — his  name  appeirt 
Already  written : — ^Blot  it  out|  my  teartl 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personi* 
fied;  and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to;  let.  us  con- 
sider with  what  propriety.     The  first  is  the  name  of  Abelard :  ^  Dear 
fatal  name!  rest  ever/  &c.    To  this  no  reasonable  oMection  can  be 
made ;   for,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stands  u>r  the  person 
himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ideas,  it  can  bear  this  personification 
with  sufficient  dignity.    Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to  herselif,  and  personi- 
fies her  heart  for  this  purpose:  ^Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that 
close,'  &c.    As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of  the  hunian  frame,  and 
is  often  put  for  the  mind,  or  afiections,  this  also  may  pass  without 
blame.  IBut,  when  from  hef  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand,  and  tells  her 
hand  not  to  write  his  naine,  this  is  fsrced  and  unnatural ;  a  personi-^ 
fied  hand  ia  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion ;  and  the  figure 
becomes  still  worse,  when,  in  th^  last  plaee,  she  exhorts  her  tears 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written;  'Oh!  write  it  not,'  &e» 
There  is,  in  these  two  lines^,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  suggests;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to 
the  tenderness  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  that  excellent 
poem. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  still 
greater  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed 
to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assistances  cannot 
be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However,  addressees  to  inanimate 
objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose;  but  have  their  place  only  In 
the  higher  species  of  oratory.  A  jniblic  speaker  may,  on  some  oc- 
casions, veiy  properly  address  religion  or  virtue;  or  his  native 
country,  or  some  city  or  province,  which  has  suffered  perhaps  great 
calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  some  memorable  action.  But  we 
must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among  the  highest'efforts 
of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of 
mere  than  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of 
moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at  Oi 
all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
4  ttempts  sometimes  n\ade  towards  such  kinds  of  personification,  e9» 
pecially  if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker 
toiling  and  labouring  to  express  the  language  of  some  passion, 
which  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel.  We  remain 
not  only  cold,  but  frozen;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the 
ridicutout  figure  which  the  personified  obfect  makes,  when  we  ou^ht 
to  have  been  transported  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.     Some  of  tiie 


French  writers,  purtieulirij  Botooet  and  Flechier,  in  fbeir  sermons 
tnd  iiinenl  orations,  have  attempted  and  executed  this  figure,  not 
witixNit  warmdi  and  dignity.  Their  works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of 
Mj^coDstilted,  forii|s»aiicesof  this,  and  of  several  otheromamentsef 
itfle.  Indeed*  the  Tiraeity  and  ardoar  of  the  French  genius  is  mors 
anted  to  this  bold  spetMS  of  oratory,  then  the  more  correct,  but 
ksi  aniinated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose  works, 
Tory  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  fignrios  of  ek>quence.*  So 
iHich  for  personification  or  prosopoposia,  in  all  its  different  forms. 

Apostrophe  is  a  figure  so  ranch  0t  the  same  kind,  that  it  will  not 
Mqmre  many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person,  uotonewho 
IS  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  be  were  present,  and  listening  to  as. 
It  is  so  much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified, 
that  bofli  these  figores  are  sometimes  called  apostrophes.  However, 
the  qroper  apostrophe  is  in  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  ad- 
dress to  personified  objects ;  for  it  certainly  requires  a  less  effort  ot 
imagiiiation  to  sujqpose  persons  jmient  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than 
to  animate  insensible  bemgs,  ttid  dirsot  our  disconrse  to  them.  Both 
figures  are  sublet  to  the  same  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in 
onier  to  renderthem  natnral ;  for  both  are  the  language  of  passion  oi 
stptn^  emotions  only.  Among  tlie  poets,  iqiostrophe  is  £requent  as 
b  Virgil : 

FqrtiMrt  Hypethttm  PyiBatqtii 
CoBSn«t«cib;  aee t«, liia plwrana^ Paalhai 

*  Id  Che  <  Oraitont  Fuo^bref  de  M.  BoMuet,'  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  matter 
piecci  of  modem  eloquence,  apoitrophet  and  addretset  to  penopifted  objectf  ftequent 
koccaTy  and  are  Mpported  wiik  much  tpurit.  Thniy  for  instance,  in  the  luneral  or»- 
1^  of  Macy  of  Anstiia,  Queen  of  JFrance,  the  aathof  addMsses  Algien,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  advantage  which  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  g^inover  it:  'Arant  lui  la 
Fnace,  presque  sans  Taisseanx,  tenott  en  rain  aoz  deux  mers.  Maintenant,  on  leg 
v«il  oourertesy  depuis  le  lerant  jnsqo'ao  coochantf  de  nos  flottes  victorienses ;  et  la 
hirfieaae  Francoise  porte  partoot  la  teneur  avec  le  noro  de  Loais.  Tu  cMeras,  tn  tom- 
bcrss  sons  le  vainqneur,  Alger!  riche  des  d^pouiUes  de  la  Chr6tient6.  Tu  disois  en 
toncoear  avarc,je  tiens  la  mer  sous  ma  loi,  et  les  nations  lont  ma  proie.  La  Ikg^elh 
<ie  tea  Tuneanx  te  donnoit  de  la  ceofiance.  Mais  tu  vt  Terras  attaqu^  dans  tes  muraiflesi 
rmame  on  cissean  rarissant,  qv'on  irott  cbercher  parmi  scs  rocherg,  et  dans  son  nid, 
oi  il  partage  son  butin  k  sei  petits.  Tu  rends  6kjk  tes  esclaves.  Louis  a  bris^  les  fers 
dsBt  ta  aceablois  aes  sujets,  «&*  In  another  passage  of  the  same  orstloni  he  thos  apos- 
mpfclses  tbe  Isle  of  Pfacafants^  wliich  had  been  remlered  famous  hf  being  the  scene  of 
those  confereDces,  'm  which  the  treaQr  of  the  Pjrrenees  between  France  and  Spahi,  and 
the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  king  of  France,  were  concluded.  '  Isle  pad* 
fique  od  se  doirent terminer  les  difierends  de  deux  grands  empires  k  qui  tu  sers  de  limites 
ide  ^emeUement  nl^morable  par  les  coxiffirences  de  deux  grands  ministres.  August* 
jonrafe  o&deux  Sires  natio— » long  tenia  ennemis,  et  alors  r&onciliis  par  Marie  Thmese, 
saran^ent  snr  kurs  con6i|f ,  leurs  rois  k  leur  t^te,  non  plus  pour  se  combattre,  mais 
poor  s'embrasier.  Yites  sJacries,  marriage  fortnn^,  Toile  nuptifd,  b^nMiction,  sa- 
crifice,  puis  je  miler  aujourdhoi  tos  c^rimoaies,  et  vos  pompes  arec  ces  pompes ' 
luaibres,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  arec  leurs  mines !'  In  tbe  funeral  oration  of 
Henrietta,  Qpeen  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps  tl\e  noblest  of  all  his  oompositions) 
fcller  recounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  concludes 
vilh  this  beautiful  apostrophe:  'O  mere!  0.  femioe!  0  reine  admirable,  et  digne 
d'nne  meilleure  fortune,  si  les  fortunes  de  laterre  itoient  qoelque  chose!  Enfio 
U  taut  cbda  k  Totre  sort.  Vous  ares  assea  soutenn  I'^t  qui  est  attaquA,  par  une  force 
vanndble  oC  dfariaa.    9  M  rcfle  i^  dJiermabyil  non  que  tous  tenies  ISmna  panni 
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Labentem  p|«t«i,  nee  ApoUiiiii  kisaU  tezltt* 

Tbe  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  Instances  of 
this  figure:  <  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  maid  of  Inis 
tore,!  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  purer  than  the  ghosts 
of  the  hills,  when  ^\  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of 
Morven !  He  is  fallen  1  Thy  youth  is  low ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of 
CuchuUin  !'t  Quintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose ; 
when  in  the  oeginning  of  his  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  which  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  he  makes  a  very  moving  and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  <  Nam 
quo  ille  animo,  qua  medicorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  valeto- 
dinem  tulit?  ut  me  in  supremis  consolatus  est?  quam  etiam  jam 
deficiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatee  mentis  errorem 
circa  solas  literas  habuit  ?  Tuosne  ergo,  0  mese  spes  inanes !  laben- 
tes  oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum  vidi?  Tuum  corpus  frigidum, 
exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  communem  hau» 
rire  amplius  potui  ?  Tone,  consulari  nuper  adoptione  ad  omnium 
spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  avunculo  prsetori  genenim  desti- 
natum;  te,  omnium  spe  Attics  eloquentiae  oandidatum,  parens  su- 
perstes  tantum  ad  p(«nas  amisi  Vt  in  this  passage  Quintiuan  shows 
the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does  elsewhere  that  of 
the  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  discoulve  as  strong  personifications,  ad- 
dresses to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagina* 
tion  of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.  Hence, 
i  n  the  sacred  scriptures,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances :  ^  O 
thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still  I  How  can  it  be  quiet, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against 
the  sea-shore  ?  there  he  hath  appointed  it'||  There  is  one  passage 
in  particular,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains 
a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures, 
than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  tha  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire :  'Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  say,  how  hath  the  oppressor  ceased  I  the  golden 

*  Nor  PanUieos !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bande 
Of  awful  PhoBbtti^  lav'd  flrom  impkmt  handf .  DxTDBir. 

t  Fingal,  B.  L 

X  <  With  what  ipirit,  and  how  much  to  the  admUratioB  of  the  phjticlaiii,did  he  bear 
throvghoot  eight  months  hit  lingering  dlttresi?    With  what  tender  attention  did  ho 
Rtudy,  eren  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me  f    And  when  no  longer  hiroself,  6ow 
aflecting  wat  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his  wandering  mind,  wholly  employ 
ed  on  subjects  of  litffatiire?    Ah  J  ray  frustrated  and  fallen  hopes !  Have  1  th«i.    «held 
your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  flrom  yom  lips  ?    After  nanar 
embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  Tittf 
air,  or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  tile  ?    When  I  bad  just  beheld  you  raised  br  cob- 
tular  adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destined  to  be  son-inJaw  to 
your  uncle  the  Prctor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candidata 
tor  the  prise   of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  momeik  of  your  opening  honours  must  1 
lose  you  foh-  ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  sunrWfaig  only  to  suiftr  wo  !* 

|i«r  xlvil.6,7. 
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dty  ceased !  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  tne 
9oeptre  of  the  roJen.  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a 
continual  stroke ;  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in  ai^er,  is  persecuted, 
and  none  hinderetL  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  the j 
bfeak  finih  into  singing.  Tea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedan  c^  Lebanon,  saying,  since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come 
op  against  us.  Hell  irom  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
at  Uij  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  ^e,  even  all  the  chief 
f»e8  of  tbe.earth :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  dirones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  thee,  art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  f  Thy  pomp 
is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  diy  viols ;  the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou 
cot  ilown  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  Uie  nations  I  For  thou 
hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  mto  Heaven,  I  will  6zalt  my 
dmme  above  the  stars  of  Qod  ;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  will  ascend  above  the 
heights  of  the  clouds,  I  wiQ  be  like  the  Most  High*  Yet  thou  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  beU,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit  The  j  that  see  thee 
shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saymg,  is  this  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms  t 
That  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  th6  cities 
thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  1  All  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
house.  But  diou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable 
branch  :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through 
with  a  gword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass 
trodden  under  feet.'  This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every 
object  is  animated  ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced ;  we  hear 
the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed Idngs,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself,  and  those  wno  look  upon  his 
body,  all  speaking  in  theur  order  and  acting  their  £fierent  parts, 
without  confusbn. 


(iUESTioirs* 


What  is  the  next  fii^ore  of  which 
oar  author  »  to  treat  called ;  sod  in 
what  docB  it  comnst?  How  niHV  it  bo 
coneddcred ;  and  what  remark  (oIIowb  ? 
Whether  wo  call  it  trope  or  fi^re, 
wiial  »  plain ;  and  why  7  How  iis  this 
lUifltrated'?  In  what  manner  has  the 
iioasrination  a  tendency  to  ffratify  it- 
«tr?  According  to  what  wifi  more  or 
tes  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  prevail  ? 
Hence,  what  eonseouences  follow  ? 
^Vhat  is  tho  effect  or  greater  ezpen-* 
2D  ^  r 


ence,  and  more  cultivated  society  T 
What  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles 
and  why?  when  does  it  rise  into 
fiifure  ol' speech  which  draws  our  at- 
tentkm  ?  What  is  it  necessai^  here  to 
observe ;  and  why?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows? Why  is  It  on  some  occasions 
proper?  When  they  are  nnseasonabie, 
what  is  their  effect?  Of  what  authors 
are  they  the  resource?  Of  what  two 
kinds  are  hyperbples?  Which  are  the 
best}  9D(l  why?  Of  all  the  paawons, 
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what  k  obsenred?  Hence,  ^"the  fol- 
lowing sentiments  of  Satan,  in  Milton, 
what  IS  (4)eerved  ?  Repeat  the  passage. 
In  simple  description  how  must  hy]per- 
boles  he  used;  what  do  they  require; 
and  why?  When  can  we  bear  strong 
h3rperboIe8  without  displeasure?  But, 
when  is  it  impossible  not  to  be  disgust- 
^?  What  example  is  ^ven;  and  of 
It  what  is  observed?  who  might,  and 
who  micht  not  be  permitted  to  hyper- 
bolize thus  strongly;  and  for  what 
reason?  What  cannot  be  aflcertained 
by  any  precise  rule?  What  must  de- 
termine the  point;  and  what  follows? 
Of  Lucan,  what  is  observed  ?  Among 
the  compliments  paid  by*  th^  Roman 
poets  to  their  Enmerors,  what  had  be- 
come coinmon?  What  illustration  of 
this  remar\e  have  we  fVom  Virgil  ?  Re- 
solved to  outdo  all  his  predecessors, 
what  does  Lucan  very  gravely  n^uest 
of  Nero?  Repeat  the  passage,  miai 
do  the  French  call  sucn  thoughts;  and 
from  what  do  they  always  proceed  ? 
What  writers  are  remarkable  for  being 
fond  of  them ;  and  what  is  sometimes 
their  effect?  On  what  do  epigrammatic 
wr^rs  frequently  rest  the  whole  merit 
of  their  epigrams?  What  example  is 
given?  To  what  figures  do  we  now 
proceed  ?  Among  these,  to  what  is  the 
first  place  due  ?  why  is  personification 
used  instead  d*  prosopopoeia?  Of  the 
use  of  this  figure,  what  is  observed; 
and  where  is  its  foundation  laid?  At 
first  view,  and  when  considered  ab- 
Btractly.  how  would  it  appear;  and 
why  ?  what  might  one  imagine  this  to 
be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  "vniat  is  re- 
marked of  it  ?  What  abounds  with  it ; 
\«nd  from  what  is  it  far  from  being  ex- 
cluded? What  instancesof  its  use  in  com- 
mon conversation  are  mentioned,  and 
what  do  such  expressions  show?  Indeed, 
what  is  very  remarkab]e?  What  remark 
ibnowiB?  Hbw  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
What  further  illustrations  are  given  ? 
With  what  do  they  seem  endoweil ;  of 
what  do  they  become  objects ;  and  in 
the  moment  of  jMirting,  what  scarcely 
seems  absurd  ?  Of  wluit  is  it  probable, 
that  this  strong  impression  or  life  was 
one  cause  ?  In  the  early  ages  ol*  the 
world,  what  easily  arose  from  this  turn 
of  mind?  How  is  this  illustrated?  By 
thus  gaining  what,  was  the  ima^a- 
tx)n  highly  gratified;  and  what  Mow- 
nl  '2  From  this  deduction,  what  may 


easily  beBeeD?.Qn  inimmerable oce»> 
sions,  what  is  it;  and  therefore,  what 
does  it  deserve?  How  many  aegreea 
of  this  figure  are  there;  and  w^  is  h 
necessfury  to  distinguish  them  ?  Kepeat 
^m.  Wlieie  the  rawest  degree  ofdiis 
figure  is  used,  in  what  is  it  most  com- 
monly done;  whatexamnles  are  given; 
and  what  is  its  effect?  Of  this  degree' 
of  p^nsonification,  what  is  cteerved? 
When  happily,  however,  what  is  ita 
effect?  What  example  is^ven;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  is  the  next 
decree  of  this  figure :  and  what  is  said 
of  It?  According  to  what,  is  the  strength 
of  this  figure  ?  When  pursued  to  any 
lenffth.  to  what  only  does  it  belong ; 
and  .wnen  slightly  touched,  into  what 
may  it  be  admitted?  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  what  insteince  is  given  from 
Cicero?  Where  may  such  short  per- 
sonifications be  admitted;  and  under 
what  circumstances  do  they  have  a 
good  effect  upon  style  ? 
Why  does  the  genius  of  our  language 

Eis  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  tms 
?  In  what  aiscourse  may  this 
be  done  to  good  purpose?  To  illus- 
trate this  remark,  what  example  is 
given,  and  what  no  we  see  in  it  ?  At 
the  same  time,  what  must  be  noticed  ? 
Whom  is  the  author  comparing  toge- 
ther? Repeat  the  paseage.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed  ?  Wliat  circumstance,  also, 
contributes  to  its  eSecX  ?  Did  any  Eng 
lish  sermons  affoid  us  many  peonages 
equal  to  this,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
Guence  ?  Where  are  personifications  of 
tiiis  kind    extremely    frequent;  and 
what  are  they?  In  the  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy,  what  do 
we  expect;  accordingly,  what  follows? 
What  are  alive  in  his  writings;  and 
with  whom  is  the  case  tlie   same? 
What  is  said  of  Milton's  personificaticMn 
of  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit? 
Repeat  the  passage.    What  are  capa 
ble  of  being  peraonified  in  poetry,  with 
great  propriety?  Of  this,  where  do  we 
meet  with  frequent  examples?  What 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we 
receive  from  poetry  ?  Wliat  is  perhape 
the  principal  charm  of  this  kind  of  figo- 
rative  style?  Where  is  this  exempli- 
fied? Repeat  the  ijaasage.    In  vmm 
passage  of  Milton,  is  the  same  effect 
remarkable?  What  is  the  third  and 
lughest  degree  of  this  figure?  Of  tlus 
what  is  observed ;  ind  why  ?  Wiiec 
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liA  a  di^  pennttificatioQ  of  Mine  In- 
aBBUtetfaiDg^bpreliihed?  But,  wtmt 
Uknnl  Whaty  however,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  nee  thk  figure;  what  exam- 
pies  are  given;  Sad  'wbj't  Hence, 
friuit  Iblkme?  In  what  doei  Mihon 
aflM  an  eztramely  fine  example  of 
thill  Bepeat  the  pwage;  and  of  it 
what  k  dbserved?  What  k  beroi  ob- 
eenrablel  What  afibrdfl  a  very  fine  ex- 
amplel  Bepeat  it  Of  what  are  there 
fie^ient  eaEamplei  m  real  hfe?  CM*  the 
tpo  mat  ralai  fir  the  management  of 
thialgar^  what  is  the  finA;  and  why? 
What  k  the  second?  Where  k  theob- 
■erration  ofthk  role  required?  How 
■  tfak  illuBtrated?  For  thk  reeaon, 
what  pBsmge  doea  oar  author  eon* 
d^QOLD?  What  lemaika  are  made  upon 
it?  How  doea  thk  figure  reqdre  to  be 
UMd  in  prose  composition?  What  there 
k  not  allowed;  and  what  cannot  be 
a«erCBined?  However,  what  fi)Uowa; 
and  bow  k  thk  iUoatiated?  But  what 
BQBl  we  remember}  and  why?  Of  all 
frigid  things,  what  are  the  most  frigid  ? 
In  what  situation  do  we  toe  the  writer  or 
maker;  and  in  what  litaatSoQ  do  we 
ind  omelvea?  How  have  some  of  the 
Freoeh  writan  eseeated  tfak  figure? 
For  what  are  their  worlca  exceecungly 
worthy  of  bdnff  consulted;  and  for 
what  reason?  Of  the  apostrophe,  what 
iBobserved?  What  k  it?  To  what  k  it 
oraeh  allied?  However,  what  k  the 
jvoper  apostrophe;  and  wh^?  To  what 
mle  are  both  figures  subject?  What 
enunple  k  given  ?  Among  the  poets. 


what  areftequent;  and  #hat  example 
k  ffiven  ?  Of  the  poema  of  Oadan,  what 
k  merved ;  and  what  exam]^kgiven? 
Under  what  cireumatancea  doea  Quin- 
tilian  make  a  very  moving  apostrophe? 
Repeat  the  paange;  ana  in  it,  what 
doea  hi^  ahow?  rat  aueh  bold  figurea 
of  disoooiae  as  atronff  personification, 
what  was  particular^  fitted  ?  Henoe, 
where  do  we  find  some  very  remarka- 
ble instances?  Repeat  the  Mowing  ' 
paaaage?  Why  must  our  author  not 
omit  to  mention  the  passage  in  the  fair- 
teenth  chapter  of  Isaiah?  Repeat  it 
Of  what  k  thk  whole  nassage  full ; , 
and  what  further  remaras  are  made 
upon  It? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Hyperbole. 

A.  Hyperboles  employed  in  des($rip- 

tion« 

B.  Hypeibolea    avj^eated    by  the 

warmth  of  paaAimii 
Figurea  cf  tkomghi. 

2.  Personification. 

A.  Living  properties  ascribed  to  it- 

ammat^  objects. 

B.  Inammate  objects  acting  like  those 

that  have  life. 
c.  Inanimate  objects  mtroduced  a4 
speaking  to  us. 
a.  To  DO  empkyyed  only  when 
prompted  by  strong  passkMi. 
6.  Ol^ects  of  diffnify  only  should 
be  personified. 
8.  Apostrophe. 


LECTURE  XTIIs 


COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,  INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION,  AND  OTHER  FIGURES 

OP  SPEECH. 

Wc  are  still  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  figures  of  speec  ii ; 
wfclcb,  as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  w^en  properly  em- 
ployed, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,  require 
a  careful  discussion.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  ?a* 
riety  of  figurative  expressions  which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated,  I 
eboosQ  to  select  the  capival  figures,  such  as  occur  most  (jrequently,  aiid 
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And  make  my  remarks  oq  these;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down 
concerning  them^  will  sufficiently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of  metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  of 
them  all,  I  treated  fully,  and  in  the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  of  hy 
perbole,  personification,  and  apostrophe.  This  lecture  will  nearly 
finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first;  a  figure  fre-* 
quently  employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  ornament 
of  composition.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difierence 
betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison,  implied, 
but  not  expresned  as  such ;  as  when  T  say, '  Achilles  is  a  lion,'  mean- 
ing,  that  he  resembles  one  in  courage  or  strength.  A  compa- 
rison is,  when  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  expressed  in 
form,  and  generally  pursued  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  meta- 
phor admits ;  as  when  I  say,  *  the  actions  of  princes  are  like  those 
great  rivers,  the  course  ofwhich  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs 
have  been  seen  by  few/  This  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a  happy 
comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  little 
lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse;  and  hence  such  figures  are  termed 
by  Cicero,  <  Orationis  lumina.' 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may 
remark  three  difierent  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the 
pleasure  which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  compare  any  two  objects  together,  trace  resemblances  among 
those  that  are  difierent,  and  difierences  among  those  that  resemble 
each  other;  a  pleasure,  the  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to 
remark  and  observe,  and  thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  know- 
ledge. This  operation  of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
agreeable;  as  appears  from  the  delight  which  even  children  have  in 
comparing  things  together,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Secondly,  the  pleasure  of 
comparison  arises  from  the  Hlustration  which  the  simile  employed 
gives  to  the  principal  object;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it 
presents ;  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps  upon 
the  mind :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  the  principal  one  of 
which  we  treat;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  whichithat  object 
presents  to  the  fancy ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought  into  vie^^ 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  have  en- 
joyed. 

All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads,  eas 
piaining  and  embellishing  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  likens 
the  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is,  or  at 
.east  always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that 
object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up  and  adorn  it.  All  manner 
of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  comparisons.  Let  an  author  be  rea- 
soning ever  so  strictly,  or  treating  the  most  abstruse  point  in  philo- 
sophy, he  may  very  properly  introduce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a 
view  to  make  his  subject  better  understood.  Of  this  nature,  is  th<i 
fallowing  in  Mr.  Han  is's  Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  very  ab 
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ilnct  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagi* 
nation  in  the  human  mind.  'As  wax/  says  he,  <  would  not  be  ado- 
qoate  to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
IS  weQ  as  to  receive  the  impression ;  the  same  holds  of  the  soul, 
with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  pow 
et'f  imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imi^nation,  it 
would  not  be  aa  wax,  but  as  water,  where»though  all  impressions  be 
instsntly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost' 
In  comparisons  or  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much 
more  than  the  fancy;  and  therefore  the  only  rules  to  be  observed, 
with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear  and  that  they  be  uaeiul ; 
that  they  tend  to  rendw  our  conception  of  the  principal  object  more 
distinct;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it< 
with  any  false  light 

But  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we 
treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as 
figures  of  speech ;  and  those,  indeed,  which  most  frequently  oc-> 
cur.    Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of 
this  figure.    We  must  not,  however,  take  resemblance,  in  too  strict 
t  sense,  for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of  appearance.  Two  objects 
may  sometimes   be  v^   happily   compared   to    one  another,, 
thou^  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  nothing; 
only  because  they  aeree  in  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon 
the  mind;  because  uiey  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one, 
when  recalled,  serves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the 
other.     For  example,  to  describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancho- 
ly music,  Ossian  says,  'The  music  of  Carryl  was,  like  the  memo- 
ry of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.'    This 
is  happy  and  delicate.    Yet,  surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  re- 
semblance to  a  feeling  of  die  mind,  such  as  the  memory  of  past 
joys.     Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or 
the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  som^  oridinary 
poet,  the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict:  but,  by  founding  his 
sioiileupon  the  effect  which  CarryPs  music  produced,  the  poet,  while 
he  eonveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  a 
madi  stronger  impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  musie: 
'Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to 
tbesoaL' 

In  genei^,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude  of 
tbe  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in 
their  effects,  tlie  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is,  thai  it 
riftiill  serve  to  iUustrate  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  mtiO- 
ducedy  and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it  Some  little  ex- 
cursions of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  the  simile ,  but 
they  must  never  deviate  far  from  the  principal  object  If  it  be  a 
great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  comparison  must 
tend  to  aecrandixe  it;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to  render  it  more 
imiabLe ;  u  terriblA,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.    But  to  be  a  Uttle  oioie 
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partiealar :  The  rules  to  be  given  concerning  comparisons,  respeel 
rhiefly  two  articles;  the  propriety  of  their  introductioui  and  the 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.  First,  tjhe  propriety 
of  their  introduction.  From  what  has  been  already  1»aid  of  com- 
parisons, it  appears,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  1 
treated  in  the  last  lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion.  No; 
they  are  the  language  of  imagination  rather  than  of  passion;  of  an 
imagini^tion,  sprightly  indeed,  and  warmed;  but  undisturbed  by 
any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to 
admit  this  play  of  fancy.  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resem- 
bling objects;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized  and  taken 
possession  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it,  to 
turn  its  view  aside^  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than  in  the 
.midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphorical  expression 
may  be  allowable  in  such  a  situation;  though  even  this  may  be  car- 
ried too  far;  but  the  pomp  and  solenmity  of  a  formal  comparison 
IS  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It  clianges  the  key  in  a  moment ; 
relaxes  and  brings  do^n  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to 
6e  under  the  torment  ofagltation.  Our  writers  of  tragedies  are  very 
4ot  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  of 
4]mlIo8  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  too, 
ds  justly  censurable  in  this  respect;  as  when  Fortius,  just  after  Lucia 
had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  have 
boon  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  reply  in 
^  studied  and  aflecled  comparison ; 

Thiw  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th'  imiteady  iUnie 
Hangs  qvavYing  on  a  point,  leapt  offbj  fits. 
And  fUb  again,  as  loth  to  quh  its  hold. 
ThoB  matt  not  go;  my  soul  still  hofen  o'or  Ifase, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Every  one  most  be  sensible,  that  this  b  quite  remote  from  the  laa- 
guage  of  nature  on  such  occasions.  i 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion,  so 
neither,  when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a 
mind  wholly  unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity ,  and  alwstys  requires 
some  elevation  in  thesubject,in  order  to  make  itproper  :foritsupposet 
the  imagination  to  be  uncoomionly  enlivened,  thou^  the  heart  be 
not  aeitated  by  pussion.  In  a  word,  the  proper  plaee  of  compari* 
sons  lies  in  the  middle  region, between  the  highly  pathetic,  and  the 
very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  givos  ample  range  to 
the  figttfe.  But  even  this  field  wa  nMist  take  care  not  to  overstock 
with  it  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament;  and  all 
thines  that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often. 
Similes  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  moderation;  but  in 
prose  writii^,  muob  more;  otherwise  the  style  will  become  dis- 
agreeably florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  efiecL 

I  procMd,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  ob^cta,  whence  ooba« 
parisons  should  be*drawn;  supposing  them  introduced  in  their  pK» 
lierplace. 
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In  die  first  place,  thej  must  not  be  drawn  from  thinrs,  which 
hare  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which 
we  compare  them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comparing 
lies,  in  discovering  likenesses  among  things  of  diflTcrent  specief , 
where  we  would  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance* 
lliere  is  litde  art  or  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  the  resem  Mance  of  two 
objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature, 
;hat  every  one  sees  they  must  be  alike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's 
nipearance,  after  his  fall,  to  that  of  the  sun  sufieringan  ecnpse,and  af« 
irighting  the  nations  with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  w  ith  the 
happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  similitude.  But  when  he  compares 
Eve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona ;  or  Eve  herself,  to 
adriad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  littleentertainment ;  as  every  one 
sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  several  respects,  resemble 
another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman  another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes,  faulty  throurh  too  great  obviousness  of  the  like* 
oess,  we  must  likewise  rank  uiose  which  are  taken  from  objects 
become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  simi* 
les  of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  oC  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping 
its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  ot 
virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  stars,  and  many  more  of  this  kijud,  with 
which  we  are  sure  to  find  modem  writers,  of  second  rate  genius, 
Abounding  plentifully;  handed  down  from  one  writer  of  ver 
ses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right  These  comparisons  were, 
at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which, they  are 
applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  from 
nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.  But  they 
are  now  beaten ;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  Uiat  they  give 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which 
we  can  more  readily  distineuish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  ot 
a  barren  i«naginataon,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All 
who  call  tnemsehres  poets,  alfect  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mere  versi* 
fier  copies  no  new  imi^  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  hi9 
oninventive  genius,  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with  humbly  following 
their  track;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock, 
spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores;  and  the  eye,  'quick  glancing 
from  earth  to  Heaven,'  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  lik^ 
nesses  between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  lively^ 

Bat  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded 
on  rxenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those 
which  are  too  faint  add  remote.  For  these,  in  place,  of  assisting, 
strain  the  fancy  to  conjprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in 
the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  sufficientlv  near  resemblance, 
may  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  fitr.  Nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  the  design  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a 
great  number  of  coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show 
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how  fat  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  resemblance.    This  is  Mi 
Cowley's  common  fault;  whose  comparisons  generally  run  out  so 
far/  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustrm- 
tion  of  the  principal  object    We  need  only  open  bis  works,  his  odei 
especially,  to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  the  third  p]ac6,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  isdrawn, 
should  never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people 
can  form  clear  ideas: '  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem/  says  Quintiliany 
^  repertffi  sunt  similitiKlincs.  Praecipue,  igitur,  est  custodiendum  ne 
id  quod  similitudinis  gratiai  ascivimus,  aut  obscurum  sit,aut  ignotuoi. 
Debet  enim  id  quod  illustrands^  alterius  rei  gratii  assumitur,  ipsum 
esse  clarius  eo  quod  illuminatur.'*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded 
on  philosophical  discoveries,  or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of 
a  certain'trade  only,  or  a  certain  profession,  are  conversant,  attain  not 
their  proper  effect  They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious, 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  ean 
strongly  conceive.  This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  mo- 
dern poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients  took  their  simi- 
les from  that  face  pf  nature,  and  that  class  of  objects,  with  which 
they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence,lions,  and  wolves, 
and  serpents,were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of  similes  amongst 
them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  oi  consecrated,  classical  images, 
are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns;  injudiciously,  how- 
ever, for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
It  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were 
more  to  the  purpose,  ta  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  taken 
from  men,  than  to  describe  men  by  lions.  Now-a-days,  we  can  more  ea- 
sily  form  the  conception  ofa  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  be- 
tween a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a'scen^ry  peculiar  to  it* 
Setf,andtheimagervofeverygoodpoetwillexhibitit  The  introduc- 
tion of  unknown  objects,or  ofa  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying 
not  after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  I  have  only  to  observe  further. 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading:  wheroas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  to  embel- 
lish, and  to  dignify:  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or 
where  similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an 
object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Ho- 
mer's comparisons  have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account. 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  tlie  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age 
wheroin  we  live.  Many  similes*  therefore,  drawn  from  the  inci* 
dents  of  rural  life,  which  appear  low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  digni- 
ty  in  ti^ose  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

*  '  Comparisons  hare  been  introduced  into  discoane,  for  th«  take  of  Clirowing'Iig;h| 
on  the  subiect  We  mu8i,therefore)  be  nrach  on  our  guard,  ii<it  to  emploj,  as  the  ground 
^oursiiBile,any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  unknown.    Thatisurel/,  raich  i 
ised  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other  thing,  ought  to  be  more  ubtrfeui  woki 
vUukf  than  tHe  thing  intended  to  be lllustrftted.' 
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I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed 
most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discusuob :  metaphori  hyperbole« 
pNsonification,  apostrophe^  and  eompanso  ••    A  few  more  yet  re 
main  to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  Bill 
be  easily  understood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  eomparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance^  so  antithesis  on 
the  contrast  or  o];q[>06ition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  this 
effect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger 
light  White,  for  instance,  never  appeai^  so  bright,  as  when  it  is 
opfosod  to  black;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  Antitho^ 
sis,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  we  intend  that  any  ob- 
ject should  make.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  represent- 
mg  the  improbability  of  Mile's  forming  a  design  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances  were  unfavourable 
to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip  when 
he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  witli 
much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  impro- 
bability by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure :  'Quern  igitur  cum  omnium 
gratia  interficere  nolui t,  hunc  voluit  cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quern 
jure,  quern  loco,  quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc 
iojurio,  iniquoloco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit 
occidere  ?**  In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  i^ 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence, 
expressing  the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's^ 
similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  by  setting  the  things  which 
we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  other;  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  object,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  full  difierence  of  their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have 
both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light  Their 
.  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstanceS|  makes  their 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  anti 
thesis,  especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and 
quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence  as  the 
following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone :  *  Si 
quep  vojueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  minu* 
as  cupiditates.'t  Or  this: '  Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  eris  paU' 
per;  si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives. '^  A  maxim  or  moral  say- 
jn£,  properly  enough  receives  this  form;  both  because  it  is  supposed 

*  <Is  it  credible  tliat,  wbiea  he  declined  putting  Clodtui  to  death  with  the  conaent  cl 
tMf  be  would  chooee  to  do  it  with  the  dieepprotMLtion  of  many  ?  Can  you  believe  thai 
tfie  pertoD  wlmiB  he  icrupled  to  slayy  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  full  justice,  in 
acoiivenifiit  plaeci  at  a  proper  time,  with  sectm  impunity,  he  made  no  scruple  to  mur^ 
4cr  against  jastice,  fai  an  unfafourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  tlie 
rislLof  capital  coodemnatipn  I* 

t  'If  you  seek  to  make' one  rich,  study  not  to  increase -his  stores,  but  to  diminish 
hie  desires.* 

X  *lf  you  regulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  you  win  nevw 
te  poor ;  K  acoordiog  lo  tbe  standard  oT  pnlniou,  yon  will  never  be  rich.* 
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'  to  be  the  friiit  of  medication,  |Lnd  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engra- 
ven on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  th^  help  of  such 
contrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  suc- 
ceed each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  pre- 
vailing manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured. 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured ;  it  gives  us  the  ina* 
pression  of  ah  aiuthor  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things^ 
than  to  tjie  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this : 
^  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  tbe  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In 
want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  are  un- 
der as  much  difBculty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  la- 
bour with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-grounded  hope,  are 
di^ppointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno^ 
fance  occasions  mistake;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
ment is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  jud^ 
meut;  and  true  judgment  of  humaUs  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in 
such  a  style  as  this,  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  anothei  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists 
in  surprising  us  by  tae  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithe* 
9is,  ih  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  figure.  So,  in  his  Rape  of  th« 
Lock/  > 

Wh«Uier  the  nTinph  tbaU  break  Diuia*t  law, 

Or  Home  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  ttain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade; 

PoigeC  her  prayers,  or  mist  a  masquenule; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  whether  HeaVn  has  doom*d  that  Shock  mast  fall. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  m 
some  antithesis  of  this  kind;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unex- 
pected turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thoueht ;  and  in  the  fewer  words 
it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature;  produc* 
tions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclama* 
•  tions,  of  wh  ich  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  are. 
Indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that 
their  use  is  extremely  frequent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when 
men  are  heated,  they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oiik 
tory.  The  unfigured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  tliey  would 
affirm  or  deny,  with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form 
^fa  question;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
fan|KMsibility  of  the  contrary.    Thus  in  scripture  :«^  God  is  not  • 
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man  that  he  should  lie^  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  aliould  re* 
^nt.  Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?'*  So  De^iosthenes,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Athenians:  ^Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about  and  aak 
one  another,  what  news?"  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news  tlian 
this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  No,  but  he  is 
sicL  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if 
«ny  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  an- 
other/ All  this,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and 
ineffectual ;  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  bearers,  and  strikes  tiiem  with  much 
greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  applied  with  pcppriety,  in  the  course 
of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise^  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and 
the  like : 

Heu  pietu!  heu  prisca  fides!  innctaqne  beUo    ' 
Dextra! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dis- 
posing us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  counte- 
nance, will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle,  fience,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught,  and 
so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude,  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  inter- 
rogations and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
B3  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  nile  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  tl^e  manner  in  which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
he  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all,  that  he 
never  affect  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he  does  no  feel.  With  in- 
terrogations he  may  use  t  good  deal  of  freedom;  these,  as  above 
observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  bo 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  ancl 
unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers,  imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  wamx 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  em* 
ter  into  transports  which  he  hassaid  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 

*  Numben,  c*i4p  xzUi.  ▼.  19. 
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ilisgusted  And  enraged  at  him.   He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  g^. 
as  no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part     He  gives  * 
words  and  not  passion;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unle 
thatof  indignation.   Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  mac 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  foun 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  *  Punc 
turn  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  lay 
ing  it  aside.    And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  'pune 
turn  admirationis,'  with  which  many*  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind 
80  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.     For,  it  has  now 
become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  admi- 
ration to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmations^ 
or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing,  they 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence.   Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by 
some  writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  the  senten- 
ces from  each  other,  by  blank  lines;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them  *  and 
i^uired  us,  in  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  ^'ord, 
and  weigh  it  well.    This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typoerapnical 
figure  01  speech.     Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  men- 
tion the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words, 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  ac;o, 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi- 
cant words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.     On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.    But  wl^en  we  carry 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  wordi 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  imagination, 
that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics ;  which  can  produce  no  effect 
whatever,  tmt  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.     Indeed,  if  the 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation  in 
the  type,  especially  when  occurringso  frequently,  willgive  small  aid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  halve  with 
good  reason   laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significaacy,  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  Sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passmg  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  hif) 
fburth  oration  against  Catiline.  ^  Videor  enim  mihi  banc  urbem 
videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito 
uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno  animo  sepulti  in  patria  misero5 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium;  versatur  mihi  ante  ocalos  aspectus 
Cethegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  cacde  bacchantis. ^*    This  manner  of  des- 

*  *  I  seem  to  mytelf  to  behold  thig  city,  the  orament  of  the  earUi  md  tiie  r.a|)ital  ot 
all  nationg,  ittddeMlv  invol^d  in  one  conAa^pration.  I  lee  before  me  the  lUagbtereii 
]ic»apc  of  citiieng  lyipf  unbaried  in  the  midgt  of  their  ruined  country.  The  fwwi 
oountenance  of  CeiheguM  run  to  u^  view,  while  with  a  gavage  joy  big  it  tPiumphAl 
in  your  mlgeriet. 
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le  gi  ^^^^"  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  carries  the  person  wb<^ 
.;y|,\^>cribe9  it  in  some  measure  out  of  himself;  aud  when  well  execu 
if  must  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  strongly^  by  the  forco 
that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explained*    But,  in  order 
a  successiul  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagi* 
tion,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  mc^e 
think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.     Other 
f  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  atieinpts  towards  pas- 
onafe  figures;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leav* 
hethj^S  the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  Uian  he  was  before.    The 
23  Qo|nine  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor- 
'  adiii  '^^^'^y  ^^^  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  which 
atfofl^  rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloqiience. 
.  t|]jTbey  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na* 
ofd^  tiye  expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  heigh t« 
ggj  j,^'  eaed  by  them.     Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own 
eat»  l^Qgu^®9  ^^^  ^^y  ^U  suggest  figures  in  abundance.    But  whea 
^  ^1^  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
,.  ^j  will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 
^^j     There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
DQiol  ^^^"g  ^1  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian 
jg^a   insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.     It  consists  in  an 
^^.  artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action 
,  ^    which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point    It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu- 
rueration  of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  sugzestins  comparisons  also  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.     But  the  pnncipal  instrument  by  which  it 
works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above 
,  j,  I    mother,  till  our  ideas  be  raised  to  the  utmost    I  spoke  formerly  oi ' 
g  I    a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
lij    which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.     The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy 
knows:  ^Facinusest  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare« 
prope  parricidium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  toUere  ?'*     I  shall 
s;ive  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie.     It  is  in  a  chaise  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
%  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.     *  Gentlemen  if  one 
man  iiad  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  op- 
poser,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law: 
^ui,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  the 
mother  have  demanded?     With  what  cries  and  exclamations  would 

*  *  his  a  crime  to  put  a  Roroao  dtisen  in  bondi ;  it  ii  the  hei^t  of  guilt  to  scoorgt 
'lim ;  little  less  than  parrkkle  to  put  him  to  death.  What  name  then  shall  I  gW«  la 
cnicifyiiifhimr 
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flbe  have  Rtaimed  tout  ears  I  What  BhaD  we  aaji  tfien,  when  a  wo« 
man,  -guilty  of  homicide)  a  mother,  of  the  muraer  of  her  innocent 
child,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  sin^e  crime ;  a 
crime,  m  its  owVi  nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  pro^gious ;  in  a 
mother,  incredible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called 
for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  a£fection,  and  whosQ  in- 
Mcence  deserved  the  highest  faivoiir.'  I  must  take  notice,  however, 
timt  such  r^pilar  dimaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  ttiey  speak  not  the  language  of  p;reat  eamestnesa 
and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artificial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloquence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  rea«» 
soned  strongly,  and,  by  force  of  argument,  has  made  good  his  main 
point,  he  may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  &vourable  bent  of  our 
minds,  make  use  of  such  artificial  ngures  to  confirm  our  belief,  and 
to  warm  our  minds* 

avESTiojrs. 


With  what  aie  we  still  enaaffed ; 
and  whv  do  thev  reqdm  a  carv  uTdis- 
canioi  <F  Why  does  our  author  select 
only  the  capital  figures  for  discussion? 
What  figures  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed? With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  a 
former  lecture^  what  was  fully  explaiu;;- 
ed?  What  is  a  metaphor;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated?  What  is  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  this  slight  instance  show? 
What  is  remarked  of  the ;  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many  sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice? What  is  fhe  first  source?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturally  and  univeraally 
Roreeabie?  What  is  the  second  source 
tvlience  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  is  the  third?  Under  what  two 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
be  reduced;  and  why?  How  exten- 
sively may  explaining  comparisons  be 
used  ?  How  is  this  remark  ulustrated ; 
and  what  example  is  given  ?  In  com- 
Darisons  of  this  nature,  what  faculty  is 
most  employed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  nilea  to  be  observed  in 
them?  Of  embellishing  comparisons, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  What  was  be- 
fore mentioned  as  th'  foundation  of  this 
Iji^ure?  Why  must  'vq  not,  hcwever,  * 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  a  sense 
for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of 
appearance?  What   ezainple   to  il* 
lustra te  this,  is  given  from  Oasianj?  Of 
this^  what  is  bmerved ;  yet  what  fol- 
lows? How  might  the  likeness  have 
been  rendered  more  strict?  But.  by 
finindii:^  his  dmile  on  the  efiect  which 
Cai^l's  music  produced,   what  does 
he  mvQ  us  ?   In  general,  what  is  the 
funaanMntal  requisite  of  *a  comparl 
son  ?  In  pursuing  the  simile,  what  may 
be  permitted ;  but  from  what  must  they 
never  deviate  ?  What  remark  follows? 
But,  to  be  a  b'ttle  more  particular,  wha« 
two  articles  do  the  rates  to  be  given 
concerning  comparisons,  respect  ?  From 
what  has  already  t>een  said  of  compa- 
rboos,  what  appears?   Of  what  are 
they  Uie  language  ?  Why  is  strong  pa»> 
sion  too  severe  to  admit  tlus  play  of 
fancy?  What,  therefore,  i^one  of  the 
greatest  faults  that  an  author  can  com- 
mit?  Of  metaphorical  ezpresskms  in 
such  a  situation,  what  is  observed? 
But  what  is  altogether  a  stranger  to 
passion  ;  and  why?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  err  here ;   and  what  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned  ?  In  Mr.  Addi- 
son's Cato,  what  instance  is  mentbned  ? 
Repeat  the  passage.    Of  what  must 
every  one  here  be  sensible  ?  However^ 
«s  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  Strang 
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]fflMiion,  what  foDovniT  It  B  a 
what  kind ,  what  does  it  require ;  and 
idiy?  Wbore  doee  the  proper  place  of 
oampaiiaaii  lie?  Of  this  fiekL  what  k 
observed?  But  even  here,  of  what  mnst 
we  take  care ;  and  why?  Even  inpoe- 
UT}  how  aaould  simiks  be  used ;  and 
why  with  much  more  in  prose?  To 
what  does  o>ur  author  next  proceed? 
In  the  first  place,  frcm^what  object 
Bbonld  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
la  pointing  out  what,  is  there  little  art 
or  ingenmtv?  What  ilhwtratioDB  of 
these  remarks  are  given  from  Milton? 
Among  similes,  fkulty  through  too 
great  obvioamesB  of  the  likentes,  we 
must  likewise  rank  those  taken  from 
what  objeets?   What  esamf^es  are 

?'iven;  and  what  writers  use  them? 
Q  whom  had  these  comparisons  beau- 
ty; and  why?  At  present,  what  is 
their  efieet;  and  what  remark  IbHows? 
What  is  the  difibiwce^m  this  respect, 
between  a  mere  versifier,  and  an  au- 
thor of  real  fancy?  From  what  objects^ 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  compari- 
sons  to  be  drawn;  and  why  not? 
What  18  also  lo  be  observed?  What 
practice  10  directly  opoosite  to  the  de- 
iign  of  this  figure?  Tnis  is  what  au^ 
thor's  common  lault;  and  of  his  com- 
parisons, ^nerally,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  the  third  place,  from  what  objects 
fiboold  compansons  never  be  drawn  7 
What  says  Quintflian  on  this  subject  ? 
What  comparisoDB,  therefore,  attain 
2iot  their  proper  enect?  From  what 
objects  should  they  be  taken?  This 
leads  our  author  to  remark  what  fault  ? 
Whence  did  the  ancients  take  their  simi- 
les ;  and  hence,  what  follows  ?  Of  the 
adq>tion  of  these  images  by  the  mo- 
derns, what  is  obsferv^?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated  ?  Every  country  has 
what ;  and  what  follows  ?  In  the  fourth 
place,  what  only  has  our  author  to  ob- 
serve? Why  should  they  not?  Whose 
comparisons  have  been  taxed  on  this 
account;  but  why  without  reason? 
What  remark  follows? 

What  figures  has  our  author  now 
considered?  Of  those  that  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
B  the  difference  between  comparison 
and  antithesis?  Contrast  hacr  always 
what  effect;  and  what  instance  is 
f^ven?  For  what  purpose,  therefore, 
may  antithesis  be  employea,  on  many 
occasioir^  to  advantage?  Thus  Cicero, 
in  hv  oratxm  fat  Miki^  makes  what  re- 
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?  Repeat  the  panage.  lo 
order  to  render  an  antithesis  nxne  eon* 

eete,  what  is  always  of  advantage? 
ow  does  this  lead  us  the  mors  to  re- 
maik  the  contrast  ?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  drcnmstanees, 
produces  what  efiect?  At  the  same 
time^  on  the  fVequent  use  of  the  anti* 
thesis,  what  is  observed?  What  sen* 
tences  from  Seneca  are  here  intro- 
duced? Why  does  a  maxim,  or  moral 
saying,  properly  receive  this  form  ? 
But  when  is  an  author'  •  ^le  faulty  ? 
How  does  such  a  styie  appear ;  and 
what  impresBk>n  does  it  give  us  ?  i>f  Dr. 
Young,  what  ia  here  observed ;  and 
from  liis  writings,  what  instances  rl 
this  are  given?  Of  this  style,  what  is 
observed ;  and  by  what  are  we  fii- 
tigoed?  What  other  sort  of  antithesis 
is  there?  In  iL  what  may  be  shown ; 
but  to  what  only  does  it  belong  ?  Wliat 
instaneeoffaappy  antithesis  isnere  intsro- 
doced  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  in  what  does 
the  point,  of  an  epigram  principally 
consist?  JDomparisons  and  antithesM 
are  figores  or  whet  natmre;  and  o$- 
what  are  they  the  produetknis?  What 
kind  of  figures  ate  intem^gations  and 
ezclamatieDs?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremely frequent ;  and  where  do  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime 
oratory  ?  What  is  the  literal  use  of  iit- 
terrogatien ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  ci 
figurative  expression  ?  What  is  t|ien;- 
by  expressed;  and  what  appeal  is 
ma^?  WloLt  example  is  given  from 
the  scriptures?  Wliat  example  is  also 
given  irom  Demosthenes'  address  lo 
Uie  ^Athenians?  What  is  said  of  it? 
When  may  interrogations  oflen  be  aiv. 

Slied  with  propriety  ?  But  to  what  only 
0  exclamatMMis  belong?  By  means  of 
what  do  all  passkmate  figores  of  speech 
operate  upon  us ;  and.  of  it  what  is 
observed  ?  Hence,  by  a  single  person, 
what  efiect  may  be  produced;  antf 
what  efi*ect  does  it  also  produce  on  a 
great  crowd  ?  When  intemgations  and 
exdamatioDs  are  properly  used,  to 
what  do  thev  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follows  ?  With  inte> 
rogations,  what  may  he  use ;  and  why? 
But  with  respect  to  cxdan^ations,  wny 
must  he  be  more  reserved?  What  dr 
juvenile  writers  imagine?  Bnt  what  is 
their  efiect?  How  is  this  illustrated; 
and  hence,  what  is  our  author  inclined 
to  think?  What  remark  follows?  Why 
is  thki  the  ease?  Whs*  other  contr^ 
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tmnce,  mhxn  m  muen  alrin  to  lhii|  k 
practiied  brsoiiiewriten?  Whatm&y 
thk  be  caUed?  What  other  eostom, 
which  pretBiled  iRinie  time  aAO,  m  un- 
worthy of  iinitati<ni?  Though  on  lifone 
ocofluedoos  they  may  be  very  proper, 
yet,  to  what  <laiiger  are  we  expcaed  by 
carrying  them  too  far?  If  the  sense 
point  not  out  the  rooii  emphatical  ex- 
pressionii^  what  wil^  give  but  litUe  a»- 
■istance;  and  aeeoitlingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
speech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
it:  and  when  only  should  it  be  used? 
What  example  is  given  from  Cicero  ? 
What  does  tnis  manner  of  description 
suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  efiiset?  But,  in  order  to  a 
sucoessful  examinatioa  of  it,  what  does 
it  require  ?  Otherwiae,  what  fate  will 
it  share?  To  what  other  figures  of 
speedi  are  the  same  observations 
applicable;  and  in  what  pitiportion 
are  they  beautiful?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? what  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
mentioned ;  and  in  what  does  it  con- 
Of  it,  what  is  observed}  and  how 


inayitbecamedon?  Wbatistheprci- 
eipal  instrument  by  which  it  works? 
What  is  the  effect  of  climax  in  sense, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
is  given  from  Cicero?  What  one  fivm 
a  pleading  of  Sir  Gestge  M'K^izie  ? 
Of^  what  must  our  autror  take  notk4% 
relative  to  such  regular  climaxes ;  and 
why? 
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1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaining  comparisons. 

B.  Embellishmg  comparisons. 
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be  avoided. 
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imknown  objects. 
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low  or  mean  objects. 
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FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OP  STYLE.— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NER- 
VOUS.—DRY,  PLAIN,   NEAT,  ELEGANT,   FLOWERY. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  len^h  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  oi 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  observations  concerning;  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general.  These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  antici- 
pated. But  as  great  errors-  are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe« 
tic  passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition may  abound  with  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may 
DC  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be 
on  the  whole  frigid  and  unaffecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
thought,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  it 
^he  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  prf; 
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etsion,  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be  employBd 
iriB  ftever  rencler  it  agreeable :  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will 
nerer  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always 
rise,  naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  aie 
the  language  either  of  ims^nation,  or  ot  passion;  some  of  them 
<°SS^^^^  ^7  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  soeh 
as  metaphors  and  eomparisons;  bdiets  by  pasnon  or  more  heated 
emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they 
nre  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 
passion.  They  must  rise  of  thrir  own  aceord ;  ^y  must  flow 
from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  aeeka  to  describe;  we 
rfiould  never  interrupt  the  course  of  thought  to  east  about  for  figures, 
f  f  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments^ 
they  will  have  a  miserable  effect  It  is  a  veir  erroneous  idea, 
which  many  have  ef  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things 
detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it,  like  laee 
upon  a  eoat:  this  is  indeed, 

Ptnpuretu  late  qn!  gpleiideat  nnot  tot  alter 

Attuitor  panmn.''— — >  Aai  Poss> 

And  it  is  tjiis  false  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  proper 
ornaments  of  style  arise  mm  sentiment  They  Aow  in  the 
same  stretfm  with  the  current  of  thought  A  writer  of  genius 
eonoeires  his  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled  and  im- 
pressed with  it;  and  pours  itself  forth  in  that  figurative  language 
which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which 
his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him;  fee  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively.  On  occasions, 
when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said,  /  invita 
Minerva ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  forced;. and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  sub-* 
|ect  naturally  gives  rise  to  fibres,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  frequently.  In  aU  beauty, '  simplex  mundltiis,'  is  a  capi- 
tal quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig* 
nity  of  any  composition,  man  too  great  attention  to  ornament 
When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always  appears ;  though 
Ihey  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  them ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick,  they  give  the  impression 
of  a  light  and  frothy  senius,  that  evaporated  in  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  head,  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
^  Voluptatibus  maximis,^  says  Cicero,  de  Orat  1.  lii.  ^fastidium  fin- 
itimum  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremui . 

*  <  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lostre  shine, 
*  Sew'd  on  your  poem.'  FRASCtt« 
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Tn  quavel  ex  poetis,  vel  oratoribus  possumus  judicare,  coocmaaai, 
ornatam^  feativamy  sine  intermissione  quamvis  claris  ait  coloribus 
picta,  vel  poesis,  ve^  oratio^  non  posse  in  delectatione  e^se  diutu^ 
iia.  Quare,  bene  et  praeclare,  quamvis  pobis  sspe  dicatur,  belle 
et  festiye  nimium  saepe  nolo/*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excel- 
lent directions  with  which  Quintilian  concludes  his  discourse  concern- 
ing figures,  1.  ix.  c  3.  ^Ego  iUud  de  iis  figuris  quae  yere  fiunt« 
•djiciam  breviter,  sicut  omant  orationem  opportunsa  posits^  ita  inep- 
tissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt^  qui  neglecto  rerjm 
pondere  et  viribus  sententiarum>  si  vel  inania  verba  in  hos  modos  de 
pravamot,  summos  se  judicant  artifices:  ideoque  i  ndesinunteav 
nectere;  quas  sine  sententia  sectare,  tarn  est  rldiculum  quam 
quaerere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.  Ne  hse  quidem  quie  rec 
t»  fiunt,  densandae  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quifi  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  harum 
,  tigurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  vero,  atrocitate,  invidia, 
miseratione  pugnandum  est;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et  con* 
similibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem? 
Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  afiectibus  fidem;  et 
ubicunque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abcsse  videatur.'t  After  these  ju- 
dicious and  useful  observationsi  I  have  no  more  to  add|  on  this 
subject,  except  this  admonition: 

In  the  fouiili  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  language, 
none  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired  ; 
it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  majr  prune,  its 
deviations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge;  but  the  fii- 
calty  itself  we  cannpt  create :  but  all  efibrts  towards  a  metaphorical 
ornamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  considering,  that  without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.    Good 

*<In  all  human  things,  disgust  borders  bo  nearly  on  the  most  liyeljr  pleasures 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  fin4  this  hold  in  eloquence.  .From  readmg  eithei 
poets  or  orators  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  ora* 
tion,  which,  without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  us  long 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  our» 
selves  well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  for  being  bright 
■ad  ipkndkL' 

t  *■  1  must  add,  concerning  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  themselves, 
that,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they 
deform  it  gready,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  Tliere  are  some  who,  neglectfaog 
!  strength  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty 
words  into  a  figurative  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers;  and  therefore  con- 
tinually string  together  such  ornaments;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there 
^-  *  Is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  what  wants 
a  body.  Even  those  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick 
We  must  1  €gin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  tiie  time,  and  the  person  wh« 
speaks  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  tiie  grenter  part  of  these 
figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  snbject  becomes  deeply  serious,  and 
strong  passions  are  to  he  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  m  afiected  Ian 
guage  and  KalatM?**^  phrases,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  commiseration,  oi 
earnest  entreaty  ?  On  aU  such  occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  vi-ords  weakens 
passion;  and  when  so  lORcb  art  is  showp,  there  is  suspected  to  be  little  sia 
ceritf.* 
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sense,  clear  ideas,  perq>icuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement 
of  words  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These  are 
indeed  tlie  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
tii^.  Many  subjects  reauire  nothing  more ;  and  those  which  admit 
of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improve, 
but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  given 
to  thofie  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts* 

When  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  td ways  be  a  very  iiii* 
timate  connexion  oetween  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  enw 
ploys  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a 
certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  mav  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  strong, 
weak,  dry,  simple,  affected,  or  the  like.  These  distinctions  caiTy,  in 

Snend,  some  reference  to  an  author'b  manner  of  thinking,  but  r^ 
r  chiefly  to  his  mod^  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  language;  and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences; the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by 
loeans  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Qi 
such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
speak  as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Everyone  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  ot  any  harangue, 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part  But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find  in  the 
oompositipns  of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consist- 
ency with  himself  in  manner ;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shall  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnifi- 
eent  fullnessof  the  one,  and  the  sententious  conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  ^  Letters  Persanes,'  and  ^  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the 
same  author.  They  required  very  different  compositions  surely,  and 
accordingly  they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gives  a  determination  to 
one  kind  of  style  rather  Uian  anoUier.  Where  nothing  of  this  ap- 
pears; where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  eoa , 
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'  t9  be  the  frtiit  of  medxcation,  ^d  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engra* 
ven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  ea^^ily  by  the  help  of  such 
eontrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  su6- 
£eed  each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  pre- 
vailing manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often>  and  justly,  censured* 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured ;  it  gives  us  the  im» 
pression  of  ah  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things^ 
than  to  tihe  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this : 
<  The  peasant  coniplains  aloud ;  tibe  courtier  in  secret  repines.  la 
want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  are  un* 
der  as  mach  difficulty  to  eiqpend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  la- 
bour with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-grounded  hope,  are 
di^ppointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno- 
rance occasions  mistake;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
ment  is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judg- 
ment;  and  true  judgment  oi  human,  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in 
such  a  style  as  this,  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  anothei  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists 
in  surprising  us  by  tiie  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithe* 
sis,  i5  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  figure.  So,  in  his  Rape  of  the 
ifock/  < 

Whether  the  nymph  sbftU  break  Dien&'t  Uw^ 

Or  Home  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  itain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade; 

PoigeC  her  prayert,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 

Or  lote  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  wheUier  Heav'n  has  doom*d  that  Shock  must  fall. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
some  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unex- 
pected turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought ;  and  in  the  fewer  words 
it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature;  produc« 
tions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclama* 
•  tions,  of  whichlam  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  Theyare, 
Indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that 
their  use  is  extremely  frequent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when 
men  are  heated,  they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oifti* 
tory.  The  unfigured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  tliey  would 
affirm  or  deny,  with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form 
vfa  question;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
troth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
bn|XMsibility  of  tiie  contrary.    Thus  in  scripture  :«^6cd  is  not  • 
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man  that  he  ahould  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  fetiould  re* 
^nt.  Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
It,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?'*  So  Deviosthenes^  addressing 
himself  to  the  Athenians:  ^Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about  and  aak 
one  another,  what  news  ^  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news  tlian 
this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  No,  but  he  is 
sick.  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive?  For,  if 
Muy  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  an- 
other.' AH  this,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and 
ineffectual ;  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  bearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much 
greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  applied  with  pcopriety,  in  the  course 
of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and 
the  like : 

Heu  pietas!  heu  priica  fide«l  innctaqae  bello    ' 
Dextra! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dis- 
posing us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  counte- 
nance, will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught,  and 
so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude,  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  inter- 
rogations and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
fts  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
he  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all,  that  he 
never  affect  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he  does  no  feel.  With  in- 
terrogations he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom;  these,  as  above 
observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  bo 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers^  imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warn\ 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en- 
ler  into  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 

*  Nvmbert,  cH^p  zziii.  ▼.  19. 
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disgusted  and  enraged  at  him.  He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  gi^ 
as  no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part.  He  gives  * 
words  and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unles 
that  of  indignation.  Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  <  Puno- 
tum  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  lay- 
ing it  aside.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  ^punc- 
turn  admirationis,'  with  which  many*  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind 
80  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at  For,  it  has  now 
become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  admi- 
ration to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmations, 
or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing,  they 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence. Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by 
some  writers,  of  separating  sJmost  all  the  members  of  the  senten- 
ces from  each  other,  by  blank  lines;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  thev  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them  *  and 
i*equired  us,  m  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  ^^'ord, 
and  weigh  it  well.  This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typograpnical 
figure  of  speech.  Neither,  Indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  men- 
tion the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words, 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  a^o, 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi- 
cant words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.  On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.  But  wl^en  we  carry 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  imagination, 
that  every  page  is  crowded  witJi  italics ;  which  can  produce  no  efiect 
whatever,  cmt  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.  Indeed,  if  the 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation  in 
the  type,  especiallywhen  occurring  so  frequently,  will  give  small  aid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterlv  writers,  of  late,  have  with 
good  reason  laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significancy,  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weieht  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgression. 

Another  ficure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  wd  use  the  prelent  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
fl)urth  oration  against  Catiline.  <  Videor  enim  mihi  banc  urbem 
videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito 
uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno  animo  sepulti  in  patrii  misero9 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium;  versatur  mihi  ante  ocalos  aspectus 
Cethegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  cade  bacchantis.'*    This  manner  of  des- 

*  ^  1  seein  to  mygeir  to  behold  this  city,  the  orament  of  the  eartl*  uid  the  capital  at 
al|  nationfl,  tudcleiily  iovolined  In  one  conflagration.  I  lee  before  me  the  flauglitereil 
heapt  of  citigenn  \yy^g  unbaried  in  the  midtt  of  thefar  ruined  oountry.  Hie  ^urioui 
countenance  of  Cctheg us  ri«es  to  u^  view,  while  with  a  savafe  joy  he  is  trfumphiBi 
In  jour  miseries. 
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,<;;^^ticn  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  carries  the  person  wh<^ 
^^»cribes  it  in  some  measure  out  of  himself;  and  when  well  exeou 
r^d,  must  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  stroogky,  bjr  the  forcu 
jt  that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explained.  But,  in  order 
'  to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagi« 
oation,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make 
us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Other 
wise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attehipts  towards  pas- 
sionate figures;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leav* 
ing  the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  dian  he  was  before.  The 
same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor- 
rei:tion,  and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  which 
rh(*toricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na- 
tive expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  height- 
ened by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own 
language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But  whea 
we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian 
insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an 
artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  objector  action 
which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  sunestin^  comparisons  also  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  pnncipai  instrument  by  which  it 
works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above 
mother,  till  our  ideas  be  raised  to  the  utmost  I  spoke  formerly  oi 
a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy 
knows:  ^Facinusest  vincire  civem  Romanura;  scelus  verberare* 
prope  parricidium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  toUere  ?'*  I  shall 
give  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer. 
Sir  George  M^Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  <  Gentlemen  if  one 
man  iiad  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  nis  op- 
poser,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  iier  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law: 
but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  the 
mother  have  demanded  ?     With  what  cries  and  exclamations  would 


*  <  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citiaen  in  bonds ;  it  is  the  hei^^ht  of  guilt  to  sconrgi 
*tim ;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  bim  to  death.  What  name  then  shall  I  ghre  u 
cnicifjrinf  him  V 
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flhe  have  stoimed  your  ears  I  What  shall  we  say,  then,  wl^n  a  wo* 
man,  guilty  of  homicide^  a  mother,  of  the  mui%r  of  her  innocent 
child,  hath  compriaed  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  sinrie  crime ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  natare  detestaUe ;  in  a  woman,  prodi|^ous ;  in  a 
mother,  incredible;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called 
for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  clumed  affection,  and  whos^  in» 
ntcence  deserved  the  highest  favour.'  I  must  take  notice,  however. 
Unit  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  ^at  earnestness 
and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artificial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloauence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  rea-^ 
soned  strongly,  and,  by  force  of  argument,  has  made  good  his  main 
point,  he  may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  fovourable  bent  of  our 
minds,  make  use  of  such  artificial  figures  to  confirm  our  belief,  and 
lo  warm  our  minds. 

Q^UESTIOjrS. 


With  what  are  -we  (still  enflaMd ; 
and  whv  do  thevrequice  a  carauIdiB- 
cusBioQ  1  Why  does  our  author  select 
only  tne  capital  figures  for  discussion? 
What  figures  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed? With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  a 
former  lecture,  what  was  fully  explain- 
ed? What  is  a  metaphor;  and  how  i 
this  illustrated?  What  is  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  this  slight  instance  show? 
What  is  remark«l  of  the; pleasure 
which  we  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many  sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice ?  What  IB  fhe  first  source  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
agreeable?  What  is  the  second  source 
iviience  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  IS  the  third?  Under  what  two 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
be  reduc^;  and  why?  How  exten- 
sively may  explaining  comparisons  be 
used  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated ; 
and  what  example  is  given  ?  In  com- 
Darisons  of  thb  nature,  what  facultv  is 
most  employed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  rules  to  be  observed  in 
them?  Of  embellishtni?  comparisons, 
^vhat  is  here  observed  ?  ^What  was  be- 
fore mentioned  as  th'  foundation  of  this 
Qifure?  Why  must  fre  not,  hcwever, ' 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  a  sense 
for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of 
appearance?  What  example  to  il- 
lustrate this,  is  given  from  Ossian^  Of 
this,  what  is  observed ;  yet  what  fol- 
lows? How  might  the  likeness  havo 
been  rendered  more  strict?  But.  by 
founding  his  simile  on  the  efilect  which 
Cai^Ps  music  produced,  what  does 
he  mve  us  ?  In  general,  what  is  the 
iundamental  requisite  of  ^a  compart 
son  ?  In  pursuing  the  simile,  wlmt  may 
be  permitted ;  but  from  what  must  they 
never  deviate  ?  What  remark  follows"? 
But,  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  whai, 
two  articles  do  the  rates  to  be  givea 
concerning  comparisons,  respect  ?  FVom 
what  has  already  been  said  of  oompa* 
rbons,  what  appears?  Of  what  are 
they  the  language  ?  Why  is  strong  pa»> 
sion  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of 
fancy?  "What,  therefore,  i^one  of  the 
greatest  faults  that  an  author  can  com* 
mit?  Of  metaphorical  expressions  in 
such  a  situaUon,  what  is  observed? 
But  what  is  altogether  a  streinger  to 
passion ;  and  why?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  eiT  here ;  and  what  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned  ?  In  Mr.  Addi- 
son's Caio,  what  instance  is  mentioned  ? 
Repeat  the  passage.  Of  what  mvmt 
every  one  here  be  sensible  ?  However, 
«8  comparison  is  not  the  stylv  of  strong; 
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what  kind,  what  does  it  reqaire ;  and 
why?  Wbare  does  the  proper  place  of 
oompariaoa  lie?  Of  this  field,  what  is 
obsOTved?  But  even  here,  of  what  must 
we  take  eare  |  and  why?  Even  in  poe- 
tiy^  how  anoold  omiles  be  nsed ;  and 
why  with  much  more  in  prose?  To 
what  does  our  author  next  proeeed? 
In  the  first  place,  from 'what  object 
should  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
la  ^ntin^  out  what,  is  there  little  art 
or  ingenuity?  What  illustrations  of 
these  remarks  are  given  from  Milton? 
Among  flimiles^  faulty  through  too 
f^reat  obvioosnesB  of  the  tikeDSsi^  we 
must  likewise  rank  those  takra  from 
what  objeets?  What  ecsamples  are 
mren;  and  what  writers  use  them? 
In  whom  had  these  comparisons  beau- 
ty; and  why?  At  present,  what  is 
tbedr effect;  and  what  remark IbUowii? 
What  is  the  dififerttic^  in  thk  respect, 
between  a  mere  versifier,  and  an  au- 
thor of  real  fancy  ?  From  what  objects^ 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  compari* 
sons  to  be  drawn;  and  wt^  not? 
What  is  also  to  be  observed?  What 
pvactMse  is  direetly  opposite  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  figure?  This  is  what  au^ 
thorns  common  fault ;  and  of  his  com- 
parisons, ^nerally,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  the  tlurd  place,  from  what  objeets 
should  comparisons  never  be  drawn  ? 
What  says  Quintilian  tm  this  subject  ? 
What  comparisooB,  therefore,  attain 
not  their  proper  effect?  From  what 
objects  shoula  they  be  taken?  This 
leads  our  author  to  remark  what  fitult  ? 
Whence  did  the  ancients  take  their  simi- 
les ;  aihl  hence,  what  follows  ?  Of  the 
adoption  of  these  images  by  the  mo- 
dems, what  is  observSl?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated?  Every countnr has 
what ;  and  what  fcrfkws  ?  In  the  fourth 
place,  what  only  has  our  author  to  ob- 
serve ?  Why  should  they  not?  Whose 
comparisons  have  been  taxed  on  this 
aecount;  but  why  without  reason? 
What  remark  follows? 

What  figures  has  our  author  now 
t^atuidered?  Of  those  that  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  what  is  obeerved  ?  What 
48  the  difference  between  comparison 
and  antithesis  ?  Contrast  has  always 
what  effect;  and  what  instance  is 
^iven?  For  what  purnose.  therefore, 
may  antithesis  be  employea,  on  many 
occasio'.ia.  to  advantage  ?  Thus  Cicero^ 
ID  bii  oratioo  ftr  Milo^  makes  what  re- 


order to  render  an  antithesis  more  oov 
plete,  what  is  always  of  advantage? 
How  does  this  lead  us  the  more  to  re- 
made the  contrast?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances, 
pKToduces  what  e£^?  At  the  same 
thne^  on  the  fVequent  /ose  of  the  anti* 
thesis^  what  is  observed?  What  sei>« 
tences  from  8eneca  are  here  intro- 
duced? Why  does  a  maxim,  or  moral 
saying,  properly  receive  this  form  ? 
But  wnoi  is  an  author' .  •^tyle  faulty  ? 
How  does  such  a  styu»  appear ;  and 
what  impressbn  does  it  give  us  ?  i>f  Dr. 
Young,  what  is  here  observed ;  and 
fremhis  writings,  what  instances  c4 
this  are  given  ?  Of  this  style,  what  is 
observed :  and  br  what  are  we  fa- 
tigued? What  othersort  of  antithesis 
is  there?  In  iL  what  may  be  idiown ; 
but  to  what  only  does  it  belong  ?  Wliat 
instaneeof  happy  antithesis  is  here  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Pope  ?  In  what  does 
the  point,  of  an  epigram  principally 
conswt?  bompaiisoDS  and  antivieses 
are  figures  or  what  nature;  and  of- 
what  are  they  the  produetbns?  What 
kind  of  figures  a^  interrogations  and 
exclamatkms?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremelv  frequent ;  and  where  do  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime 
oratfH'y  ?  What  is  the  literal  use  of  izj- 
terrogatien ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  a 
figurative  expression  ?  What  is  then!- 
by  exuressed;  and  what  appeal  is 
made?  'V^'hat  example  is  given  from 
thesoiptures?  What  example  is  also 
civen  from  Demosthenes'  address  to 
Sie  /Athenians  ?  What  is  said  of  it  ? 
When  may  interrogations  often  be  aj)-. 
plied  with  propriety  ?  But  to  what  only 
do  exclamations  belong?  By  means  of 
what  do  all  passkmate  figures  of  epeech 
operate  upon  us ;  and  of  it  what  ia 
ooserved  ?  Hence,  by  a  single  person, 
what  efi'ect  may  be  produced;  ana 
what  efiect  does  it  also  produce  on  a 
great  crowd?  When  intemgatrons  and 
exclamatkiDs  are  properly  used,  to 
what  do  thev  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follows  ?  With  inter- 
rogations,  what  may  he  use ;  and  why? 
But  with  respect  to  exdairations,  why 
must  he  be  more  reserved?  What  dr 
juvenile  writers  imagine?  But  what  is 
their  effect?  How  u  this  illustrated; 
and  hence^what  is  our  author  inclined 
to  think?  What  remark  follows?  Why 
is  this  the  ease?  Wbsiet  other  conkr^ 
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Tunce,  ^hw!\  m  Dnien  akin  to  ihrn^  m 
practised  brsmnewTitera^  Whatm^y 
this  be  caUed?  What  other  eaatom, 
which  |nn9irailed  eome  time  apo,  is  unr 
worthy  of  imitation?  Thou|^  on d6me 
ocoasiooB  ther  may  be  very  pnmer, 
yet,  to  what  danger  are  we  expand  by 
rarr3ring  them  too  far?  If  the  sense 
point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  ex- 
prassionsy  what  wil)  give  but  little  as- 
sistance; and  accordingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
speech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
it ;  and  when  only  should  it  be  used? 
What  example  is'  given  from  Ciceiti  ? 
Wliat  does  tnis  manner  of  descriptioD 
suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  eflSwt?  But,  in  order  to  a 
successful  examination  of  it,  what  does 
it  roquire  ?  Otherwise,  what  fate  will 
it  diare?  To  what  other  figures  of 
speech  are  the  same  observations 
applicable;  and  in  what  proportion 
are  thev  beautiful?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
mentkmed ;  and  in  what  does  it  coo- 
Of  it,  what  is  observed ;  and  how 


tnay  it  be  earned  on  ?  What  is  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  by  which  it  works? 
What  Is  the  effect  of  climax  in  sense, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
is  g^en  from  Cicero?  What  one  froori 
a  pleading  of  Sir  George  M'Keaizie  ? 
or  what  must  our  author  take  notict^ 
relative  to  such  regulcu*  climaxes ;  and 
why? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaining  comparisons. 

B.  Embellishmg  comparisons. 
Eule8  comxrning' (xmpariaona* 

A.  Obviouanessof  resemmance  shoola 
be  avoided. 

B.  The  likeness  should  not  be  too  re 
mote. 

c.  They  should  not  be  drawn  fiom 

unknown  objects. 
D.  They  should  not  be  taken  fitxoa 
'     kiw  or  mean  objects. 

2.  Antithesis. 

3.  Interrogation. 

4.  ExclamiBitkm. 

5.  Yiskm. 

6.  Amplificatkm. 


LECTURE  XVni. 


FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OP  STYLE.— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NER- 
VOUS.—DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,   FLOWERY. 

Havino  treated  at  conuderable  lenffth  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  or 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  this  subject,  i  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  observations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general.  These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  antici- 
pated But  as  g^at  errors-  are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition may  abound  with  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may 
oe  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be 
on  the  whole  fri^d  and  unaffecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
thought,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  it 
;  ^he  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  pre 


chiofi,  or  in  ease  aad  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be  eHiph>3red 
will  never  render  it  agreeable:  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will 
never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always 
rise. naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  aie 
Ihe  language  either  of  imskgination,  or  of  passion;  some  of  them 
fuggested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  sneh 
as  metaphors  and  eomparisons;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated 
emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they 
are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 
passion.  They  mast  rbe  of  their  own  aceord ;  tiiey  must  flow 
from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  describe;  we 
flliould  never  interrupt  the  course  of  thought  to  east  about  for  figures, 
f  f  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments, 
they  will  have  a  miserable  efiect  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea, 
which  many  have  ef  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things 
detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it»  like  laee 
upon  a  coat:  this  is  indeed, 

Porparent  late  qui  tpleiideat  onn  cut  alteir 

'  Auuitur  panins/-* *—  Aat  PQSS> 

And  it  is  this  false  idea  which  has  oflen  brought  i^iieQtion  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  aad  proper 
ornaments  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
same  streUm  with  the  current  of  thooght  A  writer  of  genius 
conceives  his  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled  and  im« 
pressed  with  it;  and  pours  itself  forth  in  that  figurative  language 
which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  whidi 
his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him;  fee  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively.  On  occasions, 
when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said,  /invita 
Minerva ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance 

i  of  being  forced  ;^and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omit- 

ted. 

I  In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  sub- 

ject naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  frequently.  In  aU  beauty,  'simplex  munditiis,'  is  a  capi* 
tal  quality.  Plothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity of  any  composition,  tlian  too  great  attention  to  ornament. 
When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always  appears ;  though 
they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  them ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick,  they  give  the  impression 
of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that  evaporated  in  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  head,  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention^ 
•  Voluptatibus  maximis,^  says  Cicero,  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  *  fastidium  fin- 
itimum  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremut . 

*  '  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  Imtre  shlney 
'  Sew'd  on  your  poem.'  Fiusct9« 
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In  qiuirel  ex  poetis,  vel  oratoribus  potsumus  jadicare,  coocmaam, 
ornataniy  festiv&my  sine  intermissione  quamvis  clans  sit  coloribus 
picta,  vel  poesis,  vA  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  e^se  diutu^ 
J&.  Quare,  bene  et  prseclare,  quamvis  uobis  ssspe  dieatur,  belle 
et  festire  nimium  saepe  nolo.'*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excel* 
lenl  directions  with  which  Quintilian  concludes  his  discourse  concern* 
ing  figures^  1.  ix.  c  S.  <£go  illud  de  iis  figuris  quae  vere  iiunt« 
adjiciam  breviter,  sicutomantorationemopportunsapositaB,  itainep* 
tissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  renim 
pondere  et  viribus  sententiarum>  si  vel  inania  yerba  in  hos  modos  de 
pravaruiity  summos  se  judicant  artifices:  ideoque  i  n  desinunt  6a« 
nectere;  ouas  sine  sententia  sectare,  tam  est  rldiculum  quam 
quasrere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.  Ne  hm  quidem  quae  rec 
ts&  fiunt,  densanda  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quVi  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  harum 
figurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  vero,  atrocitate,  invidia^ 
miseratione  pugnandum  est;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et  con- 
similibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem? 
Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  afiectibus  fidem;  et 
ubicunque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  videatur.'t  After  these  ju* 
dicious  and  useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  thia 
subject,  except  this  admonition: 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  language, 
none  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired ; 
it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its 
deviations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge;  but  the  fii- 
culty  itself  we  cannpt  create :  but  all  efibrts  towards  a  metaphorical 
oniamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  considering,  that  without  tiiis  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.    Good 

*  <  In  all  haman  things,  diignat  borders  so  nearly  on  the  most  liTely  plearares 
that  wa  need  not  be  surpnted  to  linil  this  hold  in  eloquence.  .From  reading  eithei 
poets  or  orators  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  or^ 
tion,  which,  without  mtermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  us  long 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  ooiw 
selves  well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  for  being  br^ht 
«Bd  apleiMUd.' 

t '  I  must  add,  concembg  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  themsdves, 
that,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  to  they 
deform  it  greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.    There  are  aome  who,  neglecting 


^  '  Is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestares  and  dresses  for  what  wanta 
a  body.  Even  those  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick 
We  must  1<cgin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  tfie  time,  and  the  person  who 
speaks  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  these 
figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes  deeplv  serious,  and 
strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  m  afiiected  Ian 
guaga  and  balanced  phrases,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  commiseration,  oi 
earnest  entreaty  ?  On  all  such  occasions,  a  solicitous  attentioB  to  m^ords  wcakena 
passion;  and  when  so  nMcb  art  is  sbowp,  there  is  suspected  to  be  Ihtle  sas 
cifit]r« 
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sense^  clear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement 
of  words  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These  are 
indeed  tlie  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
tii^.  Many  subjects  require  nothing  more ;  and  those  which  admit 
of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improve, 
but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  given 
to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  ttl ways  be  a  very  ith 
timate  connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  em- 
ploys words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  thought  and  expression  which  oelongs  to  him,  there  is  a 
certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  strong, 
weak,  dry,  simple,  affected,  or  the  like.  These  distinctions  carry,  in 
general,  some  i^erence  to  an  author'b  manner  of  thinking,  but  re- 
fer chidly  to  his  mod^  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  language;  and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered ;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences; the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by 
means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Qt 
such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
speak  as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Everyone  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue, 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part  But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find  in  the 
compositions  of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consist* 
ency  with  himself  in  manner  j  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shaU  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnifi* 
cent  fullnessof  the  one,  and  the  sententious  conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  *  Letters  Persanes,'  and  <  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the 
same  author.  They  required  very  different  compositions  surely,  and 
accordingly  they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  ffenius,  it  gives  a  determination  to 
one  kind  of  style  rather  tlian  anouier.  Where  nothing  of  this  ap- 
pears; where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  com, 
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*  Xq  be  the  fruit  of  medxcation^iuid  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engra* 
ven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such 
contrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  8u6- 
^eed  each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  pre- 
vailing manner  of  expressing  himself^  his  style  is  faulty ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured. 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  lM>oured ;  it  gives  us  the  im* 
pressionof  ah  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things, 
than  to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this: 
^  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  uie  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In 
want,  what  distress  ?  in  a£3uence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  are  un- 
der as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  la- 
bour with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-grounded  hope,  are 
disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno- 
rance occasions  mistake;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
ment is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judg- 
ment; and  true  judgment  of  human,  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in 
such  a  style  as  this,  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  anothet  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists 
in  surprising  us  by  tiie  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithe- 
sis, ib  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  Qgure.  So,  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock;  t 

WhtUier  the  nymph  tbaU  break  Diana*t  law,^ 

Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball. 

Or  wheUier  Heav'n  has  doom*d  that  Shock  must  falL 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  m 
some  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unex- 
pected turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought ;  and  in  the  fewer  worda 
it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature;  produc- 
tions of  imagination,  not  of  passion.     Interrogations  and  exclama* 

•  tions,  ofwhichIamnexttospeak,are  passionate  figures.  Theyare, 
indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that 
their  use  is  extremely  frequent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when 
men  are  heated,  they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oiik 
tory.  The  unfigured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  que9> 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  tliey  would 
affirm  or  deny^  with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form 
^fa  question;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
fan|Kwsibility  of  the  contrary.    Thus  in  scripture  :^<  God  is  not  • 
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loan  that  he  abould  lie,  neither  the  son  of  mun,  that  he  should  re* 
^t.  Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?'*  So  DeQiosthenes,  addressing 
bimjielf  to  the  Athenians :  <  1  ell  rae,  will  you  still  go  about  and  ask 
one  viother,  what  news?'  What  ean  be  more  astonishing  news  than 
this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
ftiqxises  of  the  affairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  No,  but  he  is 
tick  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if 
sny  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  an- 
other.' AH  &is,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and 
ineffectual ;  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  bearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much 
i;reater  force. 

Interrogation  msy  often  be  applied  with  pospriety,  in  the  course 
of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and 
the  like : 

Hea  piettf!  h«u  prifca  fides!  inTictaque  beUo    * 
Dextra! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dia- 
posing  us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  counte* 
nance,  will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught,  and 
80  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude,  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  inter- 
rogations and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
a«  they  feeL 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  tl^e  manner  in  which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
he  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all,  that  he 
never  affect  the  style  of  a  passion  which  he  does  no  feel.  With  in- 
terrogations he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom ;  these,  as  above 
observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  bo 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers^  imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warn\ 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  rend^ 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en* 
ler  mto  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 
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disgusted  and  enra^d  at  him.   He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  gr 
*is  no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part     He  gives^' 
words  and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unlj 
that  of  indignation.   Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  mi 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  foi 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  '  Pui 
tum  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  h 
ing  it  aside.    And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  'pui 
tum  admirationis,'  with  which  manj*  writers  of  the  rapturous  kii 
80  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whetl 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.     For,  it  has  m 
become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  adi 
i*ation  to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmatioi 
or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing,  th< 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  eU 
quence.    Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised 
some  writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  the  sentt 
ces  from  each  other,  by  blank  lines;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thi 
asunder,  thev  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them* 
required  us,  m  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  xoi 
and  weigh  it  well.    This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typograpnici 
figure  of  speech.    Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  mei 
tion  the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago^ 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi^i 
c^nt  words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.     On  some  occa*! 
sions,  it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.    But  when  we  carry' 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  iihagination,  \ 
that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics ;  which  can  produce  no  effect  i 
whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.     Indeed,  if  the   i 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation  in 
the  type,  especially  when  occurringso  frequently,  will^ve  small  aid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterlv  writers,  of  late,  have  with 
good  reason   laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significancy,  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  Sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  w^  use  the  present  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
fourth  oration  amnst  Catiline.  '  V ideor  enim  mihi  banc  urbem 
videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito 
uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno  animo  sepulti  in  patrii  miseros 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspectus 
Cethegi,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.'*    This  manner  of  des' 

*  *  1  ftMin  to  myteir  to  behold  this  city,  the  orament  of  the  eartti  md  tii«  ca{Mt«l  *»l 
an  nationt,  taddeBlv  iavolyed  In  one  eonfla|pr«tioii.  I  tec  before  me  the  flaug^eret4 
keape  of  citiienji  lyipf  unbaried  in  the  midM  of  their  ruined  ooiintrjr.  The  furioui 
countenance  of  Ceihegut  ximn  to  my  riew.  while  with  a  lavage  jojr  he  it  trhtmphm$ 
Id  jrour  mJserfet. 
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it^^ticQ  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  carries  the  person  wb^ 
^^rlbes  it  in  some  measure  out  of  himself;  and  when  well  execu 
,jdf  must  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  strongly^  by  the  forcu 
ji  that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explained,  fiut,  in  order 
to  a  suoeessful  execution^  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagi* 
Dation,  and  such  a  ha{^y  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make 
us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described*  Other 
wise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pas* 
sionafe  figures;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leav* 
ing  the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before.  The 
laine  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor<« 
rection,  and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  which 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na* 
live  expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  height-* 
ened  by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own 
language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But  when 
we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian 
insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an 
artful  exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action 
w  hich  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point.  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu> 
meration  of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  suggesting  comparisons  also  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal  instrument  by  which  it 
works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above 
mother,  till  our  ideas  be  raised  to  the  utmost  I  spoke  formerly  of' 
a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy 
knows:  'Facinusest  vincire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare,. 
prope  parricidium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  toUere  ?'*  I  slial) 
^ive  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  Gsimous  Scotch  lawyer. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  '  Gentlemen  if  one 
man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  nis  op- 
poser,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law: 
but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  the 
mother  have  demanded?    With  what  cries  and  exclamations  would 


*  Mt  is  a  crime  to  put  m,  Roiiuub  dtisen  in  bonds ;  it  is  the  lieight  of  guilt  to  tcouvfe 
*iim ;  bltle  lew  tiuui  psnricida  to  put  bini  to  death.  What  name  then  ehaU  I  give  la 
cnicifjinf  him  ?' 
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flbe  have  Rtunned  your  ears  t  What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  a  wo* 
man,  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innocent 
child,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a 
crime,  m  its  owVi  nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  procugious ;  in  a 
mother,  incredible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called 
for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whos^  in* 
ntcence  deserved  the  highest  fistvour.'  I  must  take  notice,  however, 
that  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  pn^at  earnestness 
and  passion,  winch  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artificial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  our 
guard  agmnst  the  deceits  of  eloauence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  rea- 
soned strongly,  and,  by  force  of  argument,  has  made  good  his  main 
point,  he  may  then,  taking  advantage  of  die  fovourable  bent  of  our 
minds,  make  use  of  such  artifidal  ngures  to  confirm  our  belief,  and 
lo  warm  our  minds. 

aVESTIOXS. 

With  what  are  we  still  eoffaffed ; 
and  why  do  theYreqcdse  a  caimudis- 
eamaaf  AVhy  does  our  author  select 
only  the  capital  figures  for  discussion? 
What  fibres  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed? With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  a 
former  lecture,  what  was  fully  explain- 
ed? What  is  a  metaphor;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated?  What  is  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  this  sLigfat  instance  show? 
What  is  remarkM  of  the .  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many  sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice? What  is  the  first  source?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturalljr  and  uniTeraally 
Rffreeable?  What  is  the  second  source 
mieoce  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  IS  the  third?  Under  what  two 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
be  reduced;  and  wny?  How  exten- 
sively may  explaining  comparisons  be 
used?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated; 
and  what  example  is  given  ?  In  com- 
Darisons  of  this  nature,  what  faculty  is 
most  employed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  rules  to  be  observed  in 
chem?  Of  embellishtni?  comparisons, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  What  was  be- 
fore mentioned  as  thf  foundation  of  this 
Qi^re?  Why  must  ve  not,  hcwever, 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  a 
for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of 
appearance?  What  example  to  U* 
lustrate  this,  is  given  from  Oadan  ?  Of 
this,  what  is  observed ;  yet  what  fol- 
lows? How  might  the  likeness  havB 
been  rendered  more  strict?  But  bjr 
founding  his  simile  on  the  efiect  which 
Cahyl's  music  produced,  what  doea 
he  ffive  us  ?  In  general,  what  is  the 
fvmdamental  requisite  of  >a  compart 
son  ?  In  pursuing  the  simile,  what  ma\ 
be  permitted ;  but  from  what  must  they 
never  deviate  ?  What  remark  fbllaws*? 
But,  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  wha^ 
two  articles  do  the  rules  to  be  given 
concerning  comparisons,  respect?  From 
what  has  already  been  said  of  compa- 
risons, what  appears?  Of  what  are 
they  the  language  ?  Why  is  stronff  poa-. 
sion  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of 
fancy?  "What,  therefore,  i^one  of  the 
greatest  faults  that  an  autlwr  can  com- 
mit? Of  metaphorical  expresskma  ia 
such  a  situation,  what  is  chserved? 
But  what  is  altogether  a  stranger  to 
passion ;  and  why?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  err  here ;  and  what  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned?  In  Mr.  Addi* 
son's  Cato,  what  instaiu^e  is  meationed  ? 
Repeat  the  passage.  Of  what  muKX. 
every  one  here  be  sensible  ?  However 
«s  companson  is  not  the  style  of  strong 
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what  fiAnro  7  II »  a  figom  of 
1,  wliat  dom  it  reqaire ;  and 
why?  Wfaore  doei  the  proper  place  of 
lie?  or  tfaii  field,  whaik 

,?  ButeTeohef^ofwhatiiiiiit 
taiDeeare)  and  why?  E^en  in  poe- 
try, how  HioQld  ttoulee  be  need ;  and 
wii^  with  much  moie  in  proie?  To 
what  does  our  author  next  proceed? 
In  the  firat  place,  from«what  object 
ifaoiild  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
Li  pointing  out  what,  is  there  little  art 
or  iagenmtv?  What  iUustratioDi  of 
tfaaK  remaiKi  are  given  from  Milton? 
Ajboo^  araikti^  ihuky  through  too 
fi^reat  obnoomefli  of  the  tikenSBi^  we 
most  likewise  rank  thoie  taken  from 
wiiat  objects?  What  esamples  are 
given;  and  what  writerB  use  them? 
In  whom  had  these  ooniparisons  beau- 
ty; and  why?  At  present,  what  is 
their  eAct;  and  what  remark  foHowii? 
What  is  the  difiemeey  in  thii  respect, 
between  a  mere  yersifier,  and  an  au- 
thor of  real  fancy?  From  what  objects^ 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  onnpari- 
soDs  to  be  drawn;  and  wfanr  not? 
What  is  also  to  be  obsenred?  What 
ptaetiee  is  directly  opposite  to  the  de- 
^gn  of  this  %ure?  Tois  is  what  au^ 
thorns  common  fault;  and  of  his  com- 
parisons, ^nercdly,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  the  thtfd  place,  iinom  what  objects 
sboald  comparisons  never  be  drawn  ? 
What  says  Quindlian  on  this  subject  ? 
What  comparisons,  therefore,  attain 
sot  their  proper  effect?  FVmn  what 
objects  sbould  they  be  taken?  This 
leads  our  author  to  remark  what  fault? 
Whence  did  the  ancients  take  their  fluoi- 
les  ;  and  hence,  what  fbllows  ?  Of  the 
adi^ption  of  these  images  by  the  mo- 
dems, what  is  ckmtrveA  ?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated?  Every countnr has 
what ;  and  what  fdlows  ?  In  the  fourth 
place,  what  only  has  our  author  to  ob- 
aerve  ?  Why  should  they  not?  Whose 
comparisoos  have  been  taxed  on  this 
Bceoont;  but  why  without  reason? 
What  remark  foUows? 

What  figures  has  our  author  now 
considered?  Of  those  that  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
B  the  difference  between  comparison 
and  antithesis  ?  Contrast  hasr  always 
what  effect;  and  what  instance  is 
given?  For  what  purpose,  therefore, 
icay  antithesis  be  employea,  on  many 
oscaaacja,  to  advantage?  Thus  Cicero, 
ID  hki  oratioD  &r  MOd^  makes  what  re- 


^■esenialii>n  ?  Repeat  the  pasMge.  In 
order  to  render  an  ant^thesH  more  eon* 
plete,  what  is  always  of  advantage? 
How  does  this  lead  us  the  more  to  re- 
mark the  contrast  ?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances, 
produces  what  efiect?  At  the  same 
timc^  on  the  fVequeot  nw  of  the  anti* 
thesM^  what  js  observed?  What  sen* 
fiom  Seneca  are  here  intro- 


duced ?  Why  does  a  muTirn^  or  moral 
sayiuff.  properly  receive  this  form  ? 
But  wben  is  an  author'  -  <4yle  faulty  ? 
How  does  such  a  styus  appear ;  and 
what  impression  does  it  give  us  ?  \k  Dr. 
Young,  what  is  here  observed ;  and 
from  nis  writings,  what  instances  rl 
this  are  given  ?  Of  this  style,  what  is 
observed;  and  by  what  are  we  fii- 
tigued?  What  other  sort  of  antithesis 
is  there?  In  it  what  mav  be  sbown ; 
but  to  what  only  does  it  belong  ?  Wliat 
instanreofhappy  antithesis  is  here  intfo* 
duced  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  In  what  doM 
the  point,  of  an  epigram  principally 
consist?  Comparisons  and  antitheses 
are  figurss  oi*  iviiat  nature;  and  cS- 
what  are  theythe  produetxms?  Whtit 
kind  of  figures  ate  interrogations  and 
exclamatkms?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremely frequent ;  and  where  do  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime 
oratory?  What  is  the  literal  use  of  in- 
terrogation ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  a 
figurative  expression  ?  What  is  there- 
by ezpeased;  and  what  appeal  is 
made?  What  example  is  given  horn 
the  scriptures?  What  example  is  also 
given  from  Demosthenes'  address  to 
Uie  Athenians?  W^hat  is  said  of  it  ? 
When  may  interrogations  oflen  be  aiv. 
plied  with  propriety  ?  But  to  what  only 
do  exc]amatk>ns  belong?  By  means  of 
what  do  all  passionate  figures  of  speech 
operate  upon  us ;  and  of  it  what  is 
onserved  ?  Hence,  by  a  single  person, 
what  efiect  may  be  produced;  and 
what  efiect  does  it  also  produce  on  a 
great  crowd  ?  When  intemgations  and 
exclamations  are  properly  use^  to 
what  do  they  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follows  ?  With  inter- 
rogations, what  may  he  use ;  and  why? 
Biit  with  respect  to  exclamatrons,  why 
must  he  be  more  reserved?  What  dr 
juvenile  writers  imagine?  But  what  19 
their  efiect?  How  is  this  illustreted; 
and  hence,  what  is  our  author  inclined 
to  think?  What  remark  follows?  Why 
\  thk  the  ease?  Wbsel  other  contrik 
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vnnce,  whwn  m  imien  akin  to  tfa^  k 
practjfled  by  Binne  writers  7  What  may 
chJB  be  eaUed?  What  other  eostom, 
which  prevailed  some  time  a^o,  is  un- 
worthy of  imitation?  Thoogh  on  sbme 
occasions  they  may  be  very  proper, 
yet,  to  what  danger  are  we  expoaea  by 
earrjring  them  too  far?  If  the  sense 
point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  ex- 
pressions, what  wil)  give  but  little  as- 
sistance; and  accordingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
^Mech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
it:  and  when  only  should  it  housed? 
What  example  is  given  from  Ciceio  ? 
What  does  tnis  manner  of  description 
suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  effect?  But,  in  order  to  a 
successful  examinatioii  of  it,  what  does 
it  lequire  ?  Otherwise,  what  fate  will 
it  share?  To  what  other  figures  of 
speech  are  the  same  obeSrvatioDB 
applicable;  and  in  what  proportion 
are  they  beautifol?  What  remark  ibl- 
k>ws?  What  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
mentioned ;  and  in  what  does  it  con- 
sist? Of  it,  what  k  observed!  and  how 
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may  it  be  earned  on  ?  What  k  the  prin- 
cinal  instrument  by  which  it  wonal 
What  k  the  efieci  of  climax  in  sensn, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
k  given  from  Cicero?  What  one  from 
a  pleading  of  Sir  Gesiige  M^Keazie  ? 
or  what  muet  our  author  take  notacf% 
relative  to  such  regular  climaxes;  and 
why? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaining  comparisons. 

B.  Embellishmg  comparisons. 
Rtde»  cfmcerning' compariBonM^ 

A.  ObviouanesBof  resemblance  shooia 
be  avoided* 

B.  The  likenen  should  not  be  too  re 
mote. 

o.  They  should  not  be  drawn  fiom 

unlmown  objects. 
B.  They  should  not  be  taken  firam 

krwor  mean< ' 


3.  Interrogation. 

4.  Exclamation, 

5.  Vision. 

0.  Amplification. 
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FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OP  STYLE— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NER- 
VOUS.—DRY,  PLAIN.  NEAT,  ELEGANT,   FLOWERY. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  ot 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  ^rticular  discussion,  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  observations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general.  These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  antici- 
pated. But  as  g^at  errors  are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition may  abound  with  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may 
oe  artful,  splendid,  •and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be 
on  the  whole  frigid  and  unaffecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
thought,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  it 
^he  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  pre 
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ciricm,  iM*  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be  emptoyed 
wiD  aever  render  it  agreeable:  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar^  but  will 
nerer  please  a  judieious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always 
rise,  naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  aie 
ihe  language  either  of  imi^nation,  or  of  passion;  some  of  them 
suggested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  sueh 
«s  meta|rfiors  and  comparisons;  others  by  pasmoo  or  more  heated 
emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they 
are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 
passion.  They  must  rise  of  their  own  accord;  they  must  flow 
ffrcnn  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  describe;  we 
sihoald  never  interrupt  the  course  of  thought  to  east  about  for  figures. 
If  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments, 
they  will  have  a  miserable  efleot  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea, 
wfakdi  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  th^  were  things 
detached  firom  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it,  like  laee 
upon  a  eoat:  this  is  inaeed, 

PiiriHirBut  nte  tfA  ipwuifeftt  mm  aiit  utet 

Anuitnr  paainif.^— -  Am  Post. 

And  it  is  this  fSdse  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
benuties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  poper 
ornaments  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
aame  stream  with  the  current  of  ttiocight  A  writer  of  genius 
conceives  bis  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled  and  im* 
pressed  with  it;  and  pours  itself  forth  in  that  figurative  language 
which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which 
his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him;  le  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  wtU  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively.  On  occasions, 
when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said,  /  invita 
Minerva ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  forced  ;^and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  sub- 
ject naturally  gives  rise  to  firares,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  frequently.  In  aU  beauty, '  simplex  munditiis,'  is  a  capi- 
tal quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig- 
lalty  of  any  composition,  uian  too  great  attention  to  ornament 
When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always  appears ;  though 
they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  them ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick^  they  give  the  impression 
of  a  light  and  fi'othy  genius,  that  evaporates  in  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  head,  are  fuU  of  rood  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
•  Voluptatibus  maximis,'  says  Cicero,  de  Oral  1.  iii.  ^fastidium  fin- 
itimom  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremui . 

*  '  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  shine, 
« Sew'd  on  your  poem.'  F»A»Cif» 
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In  quavel  ex  poetis,  vel  oratoribus  possumus  judicare,  concmoam, 
ornatam^  feativamy  sine  intennissione  auamvia  clans  sit  coloribua 
picta,  vel  poesis^  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  e^se  diutu^^ 
aL  Quare,  bene  et  prseclare^  quamvis  pobis  saepe  dicatur,  lielle 
et  festive  nimium  saspe  nolo/^  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excel- 
lent directions  with  which  Quintilian  concludes  hb  discourse  concern- 
ing  figures,  1.  ix.  c.  3.  <£go  illud  de  iis  figuris  quae  yere  fiant« 
adjiciam  breviter,  sicutomant  orationem  opportunaappsitaB,  ita  inep- 
tissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt|  qui  neglecto  remm 
pondere  et  viribus  sententiarum)  si  vel  inania  verba  in  hos  modos  de 
prayaruQt,  summos  se  judicant  artifices:  ideoque  i  ndesinunteav 
nectere;  quas  sine  sententia  sectare,  tarn  est  ridiculum  quam 
qua&rere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.  Ne  has  quidem  quae  rec 
t»  fiunt,  densandaa  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quii'i  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  harum 
,  ii^rarum  posita  est  in  delectatione*  Ubi  vero,  atrocitate,  invidia, 
miseratione  pugnandum  est;  quisferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et  con- 
similibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem? 
Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  yerborum  deroget  afiectibus  fidem;  et 
ubicunque  ars  ostentatur,  yeritas  abesse  yideatur.'t  After  these  ju- 
dicious and  useful  obseryations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this 
subject,  except  this  admonition : 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  languaga, 
none  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired ; 
it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its 
deviations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge;  but  the  £»- 
culty  itself  we  cannpt  create :  but  all  efibrts  towards  a  metaphorical 
ornamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  considering,  that  without  &is  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  yery  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.     Good 

*  <  la  all  baman  things,  ^sgugt  borden  lo  nearly  on  tbe  most  liTely  pleanires 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  ifn4  this  hold  in  eloquence.  ^From  readmg  eitlm 
poets  or  orators  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  orwt^ 
cioo,  which,  without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparUingp,  can  please  us  lon^ 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  cmiw 
selves  well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  for  being  brig-ht 
•ad  iplendid.' 

t '  I  roust  add,  concerning  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  themselvies, 
that,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  to  they 
deform  it  greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  aome  who,  neglecdu^ 
'  strength  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty 
words  into  a  figurative  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers;  and  therefore  con* 
tinually  string  together  such  ornaments;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  tbere 
^'  b  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  irhat  vranta 
a  body.  Even  tbose  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick. 
We  must  l^egin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  ihe  time,  and  the  person  who 
speaks  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  tbe  greater  part  of  these 
figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  tibe  subject  becomes  deeplv  serious,  and 
strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  fai  aflected  l«a 
gvage  and  balancfad  phrases,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  commiseration,  «n 
earnest  entreaty  ?  On  all  such  occasions,  m  solicitous  attentioB  to  ^-ords  weaT 
passion;  and  when  ao  mich  art  is  showp,  there  is  suspected  to  be  little 
Mrity/ 
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*,y  dear  ideas,  per^ieuity  of  language,  and  proper  Arrangement 
of  ^words  and  thoughto,  will  always  command  attention.  These  are 
indeed  tlie  foandations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
tin^.  Many  subjects  reauire  nothing  more ;  and  those  which  admit 
of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improve, 
Init  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  given 
tethoffe  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

liVlien  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that 
iwords  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  ^ ways  be  a  very  io» 
tiiDate  connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  env 
ploys  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu> 
liarity  of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a 
certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated 
liis  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  strong, 
^weak,  dry,  simple,  aflTected,  or  the  like.  These  distinctions  carry,  in 
genenl,  some  iWerence  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking,  but  re» 
fer  ehieSy  to  his  mod^  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  language;  and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered;  the  choice 
-which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences; the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by 
means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Qt 
aoch  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
sjpeak.  as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 


That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
ftyle,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.   Everyone  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.    In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  haraneue, 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part    But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find  in  the 
eompositions  of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consist- 
ency with  himself  in  manner;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shall  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.    The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.   Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnin- 
eent  fullnessof  theone,and  the  sententious  conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  *  Letters  Persanes,'  and  <  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the 
same  author.    They  required  very  different  compositions  surely,  and 
accordingly  they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  eenius,  it  gives  a  determination  to 
one  kind  of  style  rather  tlian  anoUier.    Where  nothing  of  this  ap- 
pears; where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  com , 
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positions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reason,  diat 
he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not 
from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers are  known  b^  their  hand,  so  the  best  and  most  original  writers 
are  l^nown  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their  woras,  by  their 
style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  fo«md  to  hold  almost  with- 
out exception. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  divides 
them  into  three  kinds;  and  calls  them  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle.  By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength 
and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  for  ex- 
amples of  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and  iBschylus  among  the  poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means, 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  style  ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet;  rest- 
ing  more  upon  numbers  and  grace,  than  strength ;  he  instances  He- 
stod,  Sappho,  Anacr^on,  Eunpides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The 
middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the 
beauties  of  both;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sophocles 
among  the  poets;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
(^hat  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class,  in- 
deed, which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  aa  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  of 
style,  though  with  respect  to  different  r|uaKlies  of  it;  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  rhetoric:  the 
simplex^  tenue  or  subtle  ;  the^ave  or  vehemena  ;  and  the  meiSum  at 
temperatum  gmms  dieendi.  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustra- 
tions they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot 
advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  thediifisrent  kinds 
of  style,  is  what  arises  from  an  auth it's  spreading  out  his  thoughts 
more  or  less.  This  dbtinction  forms  what  are  called  the  dinase 
and  the  concise  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  tiiouehts 
iitto  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as 
are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression 
which  does  not  add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he 
does  not  reject;  he  may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is 
intended  for  the  sake  of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives 
you  the  same  thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears 
to  him  the  most  striking;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in' that 
light,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are 
arranged  with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence 
and  harmony.  The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them ;  and  they 
are  commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  readci*s  imagination 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully.    He  plact;8  it  in  a  variety 
efli^tB,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand* 

*  De  Compof  itione  Verbornoii  ca|»«  26 
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ing  it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  Bt  first  in  its 
Aill  strength,  because  lie  is  to  repeat  the  impression ;  and  what  he 
wants  in  strengtli,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
Ihis  eharaoter  generally  lofe  mi^ificence  and  amplification.  Their 
periods  natttrally  run  out  into  some  lengthy  and  baring  room  for  orna- 
ment of  every  lund,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  mannav  htis  its  peculiar  advantages;  and  each 
becomes  faulty  Vhen  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of 
conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into 
a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic  The  ex- 
treme  of  difllisenesB  becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires  ^he  reader. 
However,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his  genius  prompts  him;  and  under  the  general  cha* 
raeter  of  a  concise,  or  oi  a  more  open  and  difiiise  style,  may  pos  • 
sess  much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illostradons  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to 
the  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from 
detached  passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formeriy  to  quote  for  instan- 
cfes,  as  from  the  current  of  an  author^s  style,  that  we  are  to  coUect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  ren^arkable 
examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety 
will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian, 
and  the  President  Montesquieu  in  ^L'Esprit  de  Loix.'  Aristotle 
too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers  for  his  brevity. 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  wa3  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as 
Aristotle;  but  t^is  frugality  of  expression  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  difiuseness,  Cicero  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given.  Ad- 
dison also,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under 
this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when 
to  the  diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
composition.  Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more 
copious  style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole 
meaning  must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without 
the  advantage  which  books  afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  re« 
viewing  what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  always  to  be 
avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much  on  the  quickness  of  our 
hearer's  understanding;  but  our  style  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  bulk 
of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without  effort  A  flowing  co- 
pious style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public  speakers;  guarding^ 
at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion,  as  renders 
them  languid  and  tiresome;  which  will  always  prove  the  case,  when 
they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  diilerent  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  posses* 
ses  ereat  advantages.  It  is  more  lively ;  keeps  up  attention ;  makei^ 
a  brisker  and  stronger  impression;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  suppi y«> 
ing  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought    A  sentiment,  whrch 
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« 

As  every  good  quality  in  style  ha$  an  extreme^  when  pursued  to 
which  it  beeomes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  nervous  style  as  wdl  as 
otfiers.     Too  great  a  study  of  streagth,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 

Sialities  of  style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner, 
arshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  the 
constroetioD  of  a  sentence,  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and 
ease.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  in 
the  English  language;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Frc^cis  Ba- 
con, Hooker,  OhiUingworthj  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington^ 
Cudwortfa^  and  other  writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  a^d  Charles  I.  These  writers  had  nerves 
and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  dinr  eminent  for  that 
quality  in  style.  But  the  language  in  their  han(&  was  exceedingly 
different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
^he  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement  of  sen* 
tences.  Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  ^  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a 
dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.' 
Such  a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  advan- 
tages certainly  attended  this  sort  of  style ;  and  whether  we  have 
gained  or  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear 
a  question.  By  the  freedom  of  arrangement  which  it  permitted^ 
it  rendered  the  language  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  more 
variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.  But  however 
this  be^  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete;  and  no  modem  writer 
could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affectation. 
The  present  form  which  the  language  has^  assumed,  has,  in  some 
measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity 
and  ease.  Our  arrangement  of  words  nas  become  less  forcible, 
perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  natural :  and  this  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  genius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  Kmg  Charles  H.  seems  to  be  the  SBra  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first 
who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  amone 
writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him,  Sir  William  Temple  polished 
the  languagestill  more.  But  the  author,  who  by  the  number  and  re* 
patation  of  his  works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one^  into  its  present 
state,  is  Dryden.  Dryden  began  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and 
eoutinued  long  an  author  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  madc^ 
the  language  his  study ;  and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  in- 
eorrecdy,  and  his  style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness 
in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  his  expressiooj 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  after  him  * 

*  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Dtyden,  gives  the  IbUowing  character  of  his  fnroan 
itjplet.'HN  prefucee  hiive  not  the  foramliljof  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  6rsi 
Mf  ef  tfcft  f^t^BM  h^my$  Iht  other.    The  clauses  are  nerer  balanced^  nor  ihm 
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Since  his  time,  oonsiderable  attention  hM  been  paid  te  purity  and 
eleganoeof  Btjie :  but  it  is  elegance,  rather  tkan  strengtfi,  that  forma 
the  distinguiBhing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  English  writera. 
Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nenrons  manner  than 
others ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genins  of  omr  langnage,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  far  from  the 
strength  of  sevwal  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  strle  under  those  characters  thatr 
respect  its  expressiveness  of  an  autnor's  meauing.  Let  ua  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  it  in  another  view;  with  respect  to  the  de^e  of 
ornament  employed  to  beautify  it.  Here  the  style  of  different 
authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following  gradation ;  a  dry,  a  plain,  a 
neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowerymanner.  Of  each  of  these  in  their  order  ; 

Urst,  a  dry  manner,  "^is  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please 
either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic 
writing ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  ^eat  weight  and  solidi* 
tj  of  matter  is  requisite,  and  entire  perspicmty  of  language.  Aris- 
totle is  the  complete  example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  any  author  who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didae* 
tic  manner,  throughout  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  So  much  in- 
struction without  the  least  approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most 
profound  genius,  and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intellir 
gence,  who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  understanding,  without 
making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.  Sut  this  is  a 
manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.    For^  although  the 

S^odness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  diyness  or  harshness  of 
e  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect;  as  it&tigues 
attentioni  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to  the  rea- 
der or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one.  A  writei  of 
this  character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests^ 
almost,  entirely  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage 
U5  by  the  employment  of  figures,  musical  arrangement,  or  any  other 
art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry 
and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  gursues  propriety,  pun- 
ty,  and  precision,  in  his  language ;  which  form  one  degree,  and  no 
iDConsiderable  one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be 
eoDsbtent  with  a  very  plain  style;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  it 
his  sentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  dry  and  a  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incapa- 
ble of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks 
not  after  it     He  rives  us  his  meaning,  in  good  language,  distinct 

and  pure ;  any  further  ornament,  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ; 

»     ■  '  ,  ■      ■  ■ 

period!  modeUed ;  ererjr  word  leemt  to  dfop  by  obaaoe,  though  it  ikik  into  itt 
proper  pimce.  Nothing  it  cold  or  languid  ;  the  whole  if  airy,  animated  and  tigor- 
OQS ;  what  is  litUe  It  guy,  what  it  great  it  tplendid.  Though  tO  it  oatjr,  aothiaf 
h  ftehle;  tliough  all  teemt  jareiett,  there  It  nothing  hanh;  and  thoagb,  ainet 
Mi  eaHier  wvrfct  mora  than  a  century  hat  patted|  th^  havt  oathing  yei  aaeoytk 
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either,  because  he  thialEB  it  unnecessary  to  his  subject;  or,  because 
ois  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it;  or,. because  it  Iead» 
him  to  despise  it* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.  Few  writers 
have  discovered  more  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject  which  he 
handles,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.  He 
knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  purity^  the  extent,  the  precisioa 
of  the  English  language;. and,  thereiore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a 
pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But 
we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  his  language. 
His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made  him  despise  any  embellish- 
ment of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he  is  ia 
the  right;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be  pleased  or  not. 
His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enough 
as  to  the  sense;  but,  without  any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sounds 
often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.  If  a  me 
taphor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poign 
ant,  he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  nib 
way ;  but  if  it  tended  oidy  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would 
rather  throw  it  aside.  Hence,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often 
borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleasing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the 

Plainness  of  his  manner  sets  off  his  wit  to  the  .highest  advantage* 
'here  is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it;  it  flows  witnout  any  studied 
preparation ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean 
Swift,  the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  phi- 
losophical wrfters,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class;  perspicuous 
and  pure,  but  almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works 
which  admit  or  require  ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts 
where  the  plain  manne^  ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must  re« 
member,  that  when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  affects 
throughout  his  whole  composition,  great  weight  of  matter  and  great 
force  of  sentiment  are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order ;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament;  but  that  ornament^  not  of  the  high- 
est or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  this  character  shows,  that 
he  does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  object  of  kis 
attention.  But  his  attention  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  acd 
in  a  graceful  collocation  of  them,  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination  or  eloquence.  His  sentences  are  always  clean,  and 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  superfluous  words;  of  a  moderate 
length;  rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure;  dos- 

*  On  tUt  heady  of  tha  general  character!  of  t^le,  particnlarly  the  plain  and 
the  thnple,  and  tiie  characters  of  tbofe  English  anlhors  who  are  claused  midec 
them,  in  Uiii|  and  the  fiillowing  lecture^  seTeral  ideas  have  been  taken  flnom  % 
■tanwirript  treatise  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was  tliown  to  me,  many  years  agO| 
h^  the  learned  and  ingeidoas  anther.  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and  wliich,  k  is  hopi^ 

'"  be  given  by  him  to  the  pnhlic. 
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iBg  with  propriety;  wkhcotany  tails  oradjectioiM  dragging tft«r 
the  proper  doae.    His  cadence  is  varied;  out  not  of  ^  studied 
mosieal  kind.    Hb  figures^  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and  eorrecti  ra* 
thei'lhan  bold  and  glowing.    Such  a  style  as  this  may  be  attained 
by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fimcy  or  eenius ;  by  industry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing,  and  it  is  a  style 
always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of  moderate  deration  on  our 
composition^  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
OQsuitableto  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper, 
on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neatness ;  and  a  sermon, 
or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be  read  with  pleasure.. 
An  elegant  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  or- 
Dtment  than  a  neat  one;  and  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to 
ftyle,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of 
its  excesses  or  defects.     From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it 
will  easily  be  understood,  that  complete  elegance  implies  great  per- 
spicuity and  propriety;  parity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangement    It  implies 
farther,  the  grace  and  beauty'  of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as 
far  as  the  subject  admits  it;  and  all  the  illustration  which  figurative 
language  adds,  when  properly  employed.    In  a  word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs 
the  understanding;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the 
beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finely.   In  this  class,  therefcMre,  we  pkce  only  the  first  rate  writers  in 
the  language;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Boling* 
broke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more:  writers  who  dififer  widely  from 
one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now 
dass  together,  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale 
of  ornament,  possessing  nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  saudy  in 
proportion  to  the  sul^t;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and 
strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  briUiancy,  this  forms  • 
what  is  called  a  florid  style;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
excess  of  ornament  In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pandonable. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  that  their 
style  should  incline  to  the  florid  and  luxuriant;  *  Yolo  se  eflerat  in 
adolescente  fascunditas,'  says  Quintilian,  ^mdltum  inde  decoquent 
snni,  moltum  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  vehit  usu  ipso  deteretur;  sit 
inod&  onde  excidi  possit  quid  etexculpi.  Audeat  hsec  setas  plura, 
et  inveniat  et  inventis  gaudeat;  sint'  licet  iUa  non  satis  interim  sicca 
et  se  vera.  Fadle  remedium  est  ubertatis :  sterilia  nullo  labore  vin- 
euntur.'*    But,  altiiough  the  florid  style  may  be  allowed  to  youth. 


* '  In  jronthy  I  wish  to  fee  koarfauicy  of  fancy  appear.    Much  of  it  will  be  dimin- 

fahed  by  /ears ;  orach  will  be  corrected  by  ripening  judgment ;  •ome  of  it,  by  the  mera 

practice  of  composition,  wUl  be  worn  away.    Let  there  be  only  snfficient  matter,  at 

,  itfia  that  can  bear  some  pruninr  and  lopping  off.    At  this  time  of  life,  let  genius  ba 

'  Md  and  isTentlTe,  and  pride  itself  fan  its  efforts,  though  these  should  not,  as  yet,be  cor 

fed.    Lasuriancy  can  easily  be  cored ;  but  for  barrenness  ihera  fs  no  remedy.* 
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m  tbeir  first  ^fitayOi  it  must  not  recd^e  the  same  indulfeDce  from 
writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judgment,  as  it 
ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  ana  reject  as  juvemle  alt  such 
ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not  condu* 
cive  to  illustrate  it  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  Aat  tinsel 
splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect  It  were 
well,  if  this  eould  be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  ima- 
gination. We  should  then  hare  somethmg  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if' 
we  found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  die  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy 
writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured 
attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  thej  have 
formed  to  themselves  some  loose  idea;  but  having  no  strengA  of  g^us 
for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words^ 
by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures,  and  every  thing  that 
has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  has  tecaped  these 
writer^  tnat  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it 
pleasing ;  and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  soiid 
thought,  the  most  florid  style  is  but  a  ohildish  imposition  on  the  pub- 
lic The  public,  however,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on ;  at 
least,  the  mob  of  readers,  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  firsti 
with  whateyer  is  dazzUng  and^gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  refigiou* 
turn,  and  good  dispositionaof  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  fiervey's  Meditations  hare  had  so  great  a  currency.  The 
piQUS  and  benevolent  heart  whidi  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and 
the  livefy  jfancv  wUeh,  on  some  oecasbns,  appears,  justly  merits  ap» 
phgose :  but  the  perp^al  fitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery, 
and  strained  description  which  abom^d  m  them,  are  ornaments  of  a 
false  kind.  I  WQuld,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather  than  his  style:  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a 
serious  Idnd,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  *  firom  sounds 
to  things,  £mn  foncy  to  the  heart'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  I  have 
already  bad  occasion  to  give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them ;  as  I 
conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  leoturesy 
than  to  take  every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  against  ibe 
affected  and  fiivolous  use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  tiiat  slight  and 
superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too 
fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  fiir  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste 
for  more  solid  thought,  and  more  manly  omplicity  in  style. 


CtUESTIONS. 


Hatino  treated  at  oooBiderable 
length  of  the  fignns  of  speeeb.  befbre 
finuly  <1iwfniflHifig  this  Bubject,  what  does 
our  author  think  incumoent  on  him? 
Though  these  haye,  in  part,  been  anti- 
cipate, yet,  what  may  be  of  use  5  and 
why  ?  w  ith  repeating  what  observa- 
tion, does  oar  author  begin  ?  Instances 
•f  what,  have  already  wen  given?  On 


the  other  hand,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  this illastrated?  Inth^  second  plaoq 
that  figures  be  beautiful,  what  isrequ) 
site  ?  What  has  been  shown  ?  Whes 
only, therefore,  are  theybeautifol;  and 
what  remark  follows?  When  will  they 
have  a  miserable  effect ;  and  what  if>  a 
very  erroneous  idea?  Tins  is  indeed, 
what  ?  What  has  oftea  been  thQ  e£kcX 


jM^r  x»ui  I 


(IDEBTIOmi 


•M  n 


miirfiwiiniw  w  ■— Hiii  of  itsrkMtfinj 
aMibMrd»tbeyA>w7  Of  a  itxter«r 

CMJoQi  ilioiildiraa«ver  ottampl  lotedt 
fafigoM^aodwhyl  Wbat^tlMthad 
dfanetiao  gfrw  ooneenlDg  Itai  taia  of 
%uwi;  ami  wh^l  What  iitkeaflwl 

onuuneal  \  aad  what  mMitk  tallofm  1 
What  knid  of  the  diraetiDii  ef  the  Ufe* 
eksnt  eritioi  eo  thv  head?  Wh«l  mjn 
Gieen?  Withi^HtttdiMciioD  doasQubk* 
tilJMicnnehidehiidiiwwwBOODoeniMtg 
tlwmt  On  the  oM  of  teuaiife  Ian- 
;uage»  what  ji  the  Ibimhdiroetion?  Of 
unaginatiQOi  what  is  obMrvedl  What 
imfHovement  maj  k  derite  from  eaki- 
fBtion;  bat  what  wiU  MevG  dkirailfiigl 
Wkh  what  eonrideratton  dioiitd  we  M- 
tefyoonebrei?  What  will  aiwi^ecna* 
mand  attention;  and  of  what  are  thegr 
thefoondation?  Whatieoia^foUowe? 
What  diiectioni  eeraot  be  too  oAen 
nvea  to  thoee  who  whh  to  aicel  in  the 
rOMBlartB?  When  our  anthor  entoNd 
opon  the  eoooideratian  of  ityle^  what 
did  he  obeerv«  ?  To  what  do  theie  die* 
tinetiQD%  in  general,  earrjr  eome  lefo- 
reaee;  but  raler  ohiefly  to  whati  Ftma 
whet  do  they  ariM ;  and  what  da  they 
comprehend?  Ofwfatttdoee  it  remain 
now  toepeak?  Of  the  ityle  neeenary 
fcr  difierent  eobjeoti^  what  teobeerred? 
How  ii  thk  ilhiirtrated  ih>m  philorohi* 
eal  writings  from  onltae,  and  mnn 
the  diffeieot  ports  of  a  eerami  But 
what  doeo  our  aathor  at  pfeeent  mean 
to  leouirk  ?  How  m  thai  lemaik  iUoa* 
trated  from  the  writinn  of  lifyi  and 
of  TBMsitaB?  How  fa  t&b  further  iUiUh 
tmted  ?  Where  ver  ihife  fa  leal  and  nar 
live  ^eaioiv  vkat  fa  ite  effisot?  Where 
oothiDg  of  thfa  appearoi  what  are  we 
apt  to  nifer?  How  fa  thfa  illaBtrated? 
Aiaon?  the  anclenti,  how  did  DSenyri- 
Qiof  HaUcamaaaifl,  divide  these  gene- 
ral  eharaeters  of  style?  By  the  austere, 
what  does  he  mean ;  and  what  exam- 
ples are  given  ?  What  does  he  meao  by 
(he  Hond  ?  "Whom  does  he  instance  as 
writers  of  thfa  character  ?  What  fa  the 
midcQe  ,kind ;  what  does  it  comprehend : 
and  in  tnfa  class  ipdio  are  placed?  Or 
thfa  last  clasB,  what  fa  obeenred ;  and 
whj  ?  Of  Cicero^  and  Qointilian's  di- 
noon  of  style,  what  does  oar  author 
remark ;  and  why  does  he  not  dwell  on 
itl  From  what  does  one  of  the  most 


ofafiooi  dhUnstfaos  of  the  ai&teat 
kmds  ef  style  avfae,  aad  what  does  « 
Ifann?  Of  a  oonafae  wttov  what  fa  ohi* 


In  whatliffht  doeshe  plusehfa  tivn^iti? 
How  arenfa  seateneee  anaoged ;  what 
fa  BtadM  in  them^  and  fcr  what  are 
they  «anMin>y  deiignad  ?  Of  a  diitee 
writer,  what  fa  raoniked?  Why  dses 
ha  piaee  hfathoiudit  in  a  ▼ariety  of 
ligfab)  and  why  fa  ha  not  carefol  to  ex- 
me  it  hi  hs  foil  strength  at  fint? 
What  do  wrkers  of  tbs  diaraster 
genenlly  love;  and  ef  their  petfada, 
what  fa  obaerved?  Of  eaeh  <£  thcee 
what  fa  obeerred?  What  le- 
foUowa?  For  iUostratfansef  these 
general  oharacten^  to  whom  does  our 
anUKir  refer?  How  are  we  to  coUect 
the  ite.  of  a  Armed  manner  ef  wridag? 
Who  are  the  twa  moat  wasai liable  ez« 
amipiBs  known  by  oar  aothor?  Of  Arfa> 
totie^  and  of  hfa  finflalfayy  what  faoh- 
sorted  9  Of  a  beaot&l  and  magnifioent 
dilllMenea^  who  fa  the  most  imustrkias 
itrtnra  that  ems  be  given  $  ami  what 
elfaer  witea  faa  naome  deme  mider 
thfa  ehun?  fai  jodgmg  wfaanit  fa  Moper 
to  lean  to  the  oonisis^  and  when  to  tiie 
diffusB  amunerj  by  what  most  wa  be 
dfaeoted  ?  Why  do  dfabdmass  that  are 
to  ba  saMmii  reqnre  a  more  oopkras 
B^rie^tfaan  books  tet  are  to  be  read? 
On  what  should  we  ne?er  neemne? 
What  style^  therefiire,  fa  required  in  all 
piMb  speeehee;  goarahig,  at  dm  same 
ume^i^aBMR  wnast  mi  wtumn  eompo» 
dtion%  why  doea  a  eertaui  dsgwe  ef 
ooneiseness,  posiem  great  adTantaMi? 
HowfathfaiUnlnited?  When  shonU 
desoriptienbeittaeoaeiBestrain?  How 
deesit  appeas  that  thfa  fa  different  ftom 
llie  eenanon  oplmua?  What  does  our 
aothor,  on  the  eentrary,  approtiind 
aad  imy?  Aooonhn^y,  of  the  mosi 
maaterly  describen^  wliat  fa  observed  ? 
Atone  glance,  what  do  tiioy  show  us? 
Upoa  what,  does  the  streoffth  and  vi^ 
▼arity  of  description  nmeh  depend? 

In  wtiatstyle  shaold  addresses  tothe 
pessioos  be  made?  In  these,  why  m  a 
dangerouato  be  difiuse?  What  hazard 
attends  beoomdnff  prolix?  Of  the  heart, 
and  the  ftmcy,  what  fa  observed?  In  adk 
dresses  to  what,  fa  the  ease  quite  difleiw 
ent;  and  theie,  what  manner  fa  prefer- 
red? When  should  yon  be  concise,  and 
when  fa  it  better  to  be  full  ?  Of  hfatoneal 
nairatioOy  what  fa  observed)  and  how 
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m  dkM  iUustiated?  Of  a  difibse  writetr, 
what  wab  obflervad;  and  of  a  eoDcue 
writer,  what,  therefore^  ii  certain? 
WJhuBkt,  however,  b  not  to  be  inTerred 
from  this:  and  why  not?  Who  is  a 
remaricable  example  of  this;  and  of 
his  sentences,  what  is  observed?  Of 
the  style  of  most  of  the  French  wri- 
ters, what  is  observed?  What  does  a 
IVeneh  author  do;  and  what  is  the 
direct  efiect  of  these  short  sentences? 
What  is  the  effectof  the  quick,  saoces> 
give  impulses,  which  they  make  on  the 
mind?  Of  kmg  periods^  what  is  ob- 
served? When  is  an  intermixture  of 
looff  and  short  sentences  requisite?  But 
d*  Siem,  what  is  said?  How  are  the 
nervous  and  the  feeble  generally  held? 
How  does  It  appear  that  they  do  very 
often  coincide  ?  As  this  does  not  always 
hold,  of  what  are  there  instances? 
Who  are  examiides;  and  of  the  latter 
Btyla  what  is  observed?  Whrae  is  the 
foundation  of  a  nervous  or  weak  stvk 
laid?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  his 
wards  and  expressians,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  impression  does  a  ner- 
vous  writer  give  us  of  his  subject;  and 
why?  What  was  before  observeid? 
How  should  every  author  study  to  ex- 
presi  himself?  What  remark  fellows; 
and  when  should  strength  predominate 
in  style?  Hence^  whm  is  it  expected 
most ;  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
(bct  examples?  What  holds  of  the  ner- 
vous style  as  well  as  others?  What  is 
the  efiect  of toogreat  a  study  of  strength : 
and  from  what  does  haishnessariseT  Of 
whom  is  this  reckoned  the  fault?  Of 
these  writers,  and  of  the  hngoage  hi 
their  hands,  what  is  observed?  What 
illustratkm  of  this  remark  is  given? 
What  advBCtages  attend  this  sort  of 
s^le?  TowhatnastheMesentfinmof 
our  langua^  saciificed  the  study  of 
streng^th?  Of  our  euranflement  of  words, 
t^rimt  is  remarked  ?  What  was  thearea 
of  the  fbrmatkm  of  our  present  stvle? 
Who  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  those 
frequent  invendons  ?  Who  polished  the 
language  still  more?  But  to  whom  are 
we  most  indebted  fiir  the  present  state 
of  our  lan^^uage ;  and  of  him,  what  is 
observed  ?  Since  his  tone,  to  what  has 
considerable  attention  been  paid ;  but 
what  follows?  How  do  we  now  com- 
pare with  the  ancients?  Hitherto,  how 
\iave  we  considered  style  ?  Howdowe 
Mw  proceed  to  consider  it?  Here,  how 


doestiie  a^fk  of  di&rent  aatfaom  seem 
toiise?  Ora  dry  manner,  iidiat  isob* 
served?  Where,  only,  is  it  tolerable 
and  what,  even  there,  is  requisite?  Ol 
Arktotle,  what  is  here  obswed?  Why 
does  not  this  manner  deserve  to  be  imi- 
tated? What  is  remarked  of  a  plain 
stvle?  Of  a  writer  of  this  character/ 
what  is  observed?  What  does  he  pur- 
sue in  his  language?  What,  aJso^  may 
be  consistent  wi&  a  very  plain  style; 
and  therefore,  what  foUows?  What  is 
the  difference  between,  a  dry  and  a 
plain  writer?  Repeat  the  remarks  here 
made  onthe  style  of  DeanSwiit  What, 
also^  is  remarked  of  Mr.  Locke  ?  In  a 
neat  style,  what  have  we  reached ; 
and  of  a  writer  of  this  character,  what 
is  observed?  By  whom  may  such  a 
style  as  this  be  attained;  and  how? 
Of  it,  what  is  remarked,  and  how  ex- 
tensively may  it  be  used?  Of  an  ele- 
gant style,  what  k  observed?  From 
what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  what 
will  be  easily  unden&od?  What  far- 
ther does  it  nnpiy;  and  of  an  elegant 
writer,  what  is  Observed?  Whom  may 
we  place  in  this  class;  and  of  them 
what  is  observed?  What  forms  a  florid 
style?  Of  it,  in  a  young  composer,  what 
far  remarked ;  and  what  says  Quintilian? 
Why  must  not  this  style  recdve  the 
same  indulgence  fiom  writers  of  ma- 
ture years?  Of  these  frothy  writens 
what  Is  observed;  and  in  them,  what 
do  we  see'^  What  has  escaped  them  1 
Of  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditatxins,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  them,  what  justly  merits 
applause;  but  what  amof  a  false  kindV 
IVnat  advice,  to  students  of  oratory,  is 
therefbre  given?  Why  are  admonitkuu 
of  this  land  repeated) 

AKALTSia 

1.  DireciioiiB  about  the  oseof  figam. 

▲.  The  chief  beauties  of  oompmiitioo  do 

not  depend  upon  them. 
B.  They  miut  riee  naturally  from  thi 

subject. 
a  They  should  not  be  empbyed  too  fin» 

quently. 
D.  Without  a  j^eniue  fix*  them,  they  should 

not  be  attempted. 

2.  Style,  with  respect  to  its  e^nrenfcik 

A.  The  difiuae  and  the  ooncSae  ipyle. 

B.  The  nenrona  and  the  feeble  J^Wi 

3.  Style,  with  respect  to  ornament* 

A.  A  dry  style. 

B.  A  plain  style, 
o.  A  neat  style. 

D.  An  eleeant  style, 
a.  Al  florid  style. 


LECTURE  XIX« 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS   OF  STTLE.— SIMPLE,   AF 
FECTED,  VEHEMENT,— DIRECTIONS  FOR 
FORMING  A  PROPER  STYLE, 

HAYiire  entered,  io  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideratioii  of  the « 
general  characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffose,  the 
nervous  and  feeble  manner.  I  considered  style  also,  ^th  relation 
to  the  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in 
which  yiew,  the  manner  of  different  authors  rises  according  to  the 
following  gradation :  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great 
importance  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  ezamin* 
edy  that  of  sinqplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affec* 
tation.  Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently 
used;  bu^like  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without 
precision*  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  diflerent  meanings 
given  to  the  word  simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
liere  to  distinguish ;  and  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  pioper  attn 
bate  of  style.  We  may  remark  four  diflerent  acceptations  m  which 
it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  ports.    Horaoe^s  precepjt  refers  to  this : 

Denlqut  lit  quod  Tit  tiaipleK  dnahiiit  et  unom.* 

This  «8  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from 
double  plots,  and  crowded  incidents;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or 
JSneid,  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto ;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition 
to  the  irregular  yariety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is 
Ac  same  with  unity. 

Tho  second  sense  is  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  re^ne- 
ment  Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  natundly ;  what  the  occasion 
or  the  subject  suggest  unsought;  and  what,  when  once  suggested, 
are^easily  apprehended  by  alL  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a 
less  natural  and  oj^yious  train  of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a 
peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue;  within  certain  bounds  yery  beau* 
tiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting 
as  by  the  appearance  of  being  rtchcrchi^  or  far  sought  Thus,  we^ 
would  naturally  say,  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simpli- 
city, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley;  Cicero's  thoughts  on 
moral  subjects  are  natural;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured.  In 
these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is  opposed,  either  to  yariety 
of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  style 

^  *  <  Tboi  kam  te  wmderiDS  hnmoiir  to  eontrol, 

And  kMp  MM  evMl  toKwr  throosh  (b«  whtoitr'  F&Asms 
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There  is  a  third  a^Dse  of  iim^Iiel!jr>  io  ^ich  it  has  respeet  to 
style;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locfce  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Heryey  a  floriu 
writer;  and  it  is  in  this  sensoj  that  the  ^wmfUxf  the  ^tenut^  ot 
' subtiU  genus  dicendi/  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  Th^ 
simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style* 
which  I  before  mentioned;  Mid,'tliefefere,  roquires  no  farther  illus* 
tration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style; 
but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as 
the  easy  and  natural  maimer  in  which  our  language  expresses  our 
thoughts.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word 
just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simplicity  wsb  equivalent  to  plainness : 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  omament. 
Homer,  for  instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  and  vet  no  writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  sim* 
plieity,  which  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not 
10  ornament,  but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  hbocir 
about  our  style ;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simpUoity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  thai 
every  one  thinks  he  cbuld  have  written  in  Uie  same  way;  Horaoe 
describes  it^ 

■  iitribl  quMt 
Speret  Idem,  sudet  nraltnm,  flruf  Craque  laboret 
Auiot  idflm.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  tft  in  his  expressioa:  it  seems  the  very  Inv^ 
guage  ofnature ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy ;  but  these  flow 
from  him  without  effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not 
because  he  has  studied  it,  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression  , 
most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in 
it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  <  Habeat 
ille,'  says  Cicero,  ( Orat  No.  77 )  <  molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indicet 
non  ingratam  negligentiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quim  de  verbo  la- 
borantis.'t  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that, 
like  simplicity  of  manners,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn 
of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More  stifdied  and  artificial 
manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvan* 
tage^  that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where 
thesplendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiarilieA  which  distinguish  one  man  from  ano&er.  But  reading 
an  author  of  simplicity,  is  uke  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction 

*  *  From  wett-kBOWB  tales  Mch  fiotiaiit  wcmld  1  raiM, 
Aft  aH  mighl bopo  to  imitate  with  ease; 
Tet  while  thej  strire  the  tame  tncceti  to  gain. 

Should  And  their  laboan,  and  their  hopes  in  rain/  Fravois;. 

t '  Let  this  style  hare  a  oetlafai  Mrfteem  and  ease,  which  shiOI  characterise  a  neg 
IgMM^  not  onpleasiaf^  In  an  author.  Who  appeart  to-be  mofe  fdUdtoos  abont  the 
thaifht  than  the  expression. 
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4C  booae^  tod  with  etsoi  where  we  find  nataral  manners,  end  a  mark* 
eddiaracCer. 

Tbt  highest  degree  of  this  sin^Iieitji  is  expressed  by  a  French 
term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language, 
wmeU.  It  is  not  easy  to  giro  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  thia 
word.  It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  oelieve  the 
best  account  of  it  is  given  bv  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who 
eiplainb  it  thus :  That  sortof  amiable  ingenuitVyOrundii^isedopen- 
ness,  which  seems  to  give  us  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the 
person  whoshows  it;  a  certain  infantine  simplieitv,  which  we  bvein 
OCT  hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of  the  character  that 
ive  think  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore, 
Always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  this  character. 
U  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  such 
wimti.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as  descriptive  of  a  par* 
ticolar  species  only  of  simplicity.  < 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  an* 
dent  original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it  This  hap*^ 
pens  from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natu* 
nd  genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  Uie  labours  and  writings  of 
others,  which  is  alwavs  in  hazard  or  producing  affectation.  Hence, 
unoDg  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  sim» 
plieity  than  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacroon,  Theo* 
eritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are  all  distinguished  for  it  Among 
the  Romans  also,  we  have  some  writers  of  this  character,  particular- 
ly Terence,  Lucretius,  Ph«edrus,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  following 
passage  of  Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of 
oaaner  in  description. 

Fttimt  iaterini 
Pkvcadit;  Mqoiimir;  ad  •epalehmmTeninrai; 
la  iSMB  inipotiai  eit;  Secnr.    loterM  hae  torar, 
Qoani  diziy  ad  Sammam  acoenic  imprudenthit 
Satis  com  pericolo.    Ibi  tom  exanimatus  PamphBoti 
Bene  diwimuiirtiim  amoreiByet  cdatuin  liidicat; 
Occivrk  jmBeefMyiMilieram  ab  im  ratrUiHi 
Bfea  GOfoeriiiiii,  inqait,  quid  affi?  Cur  (a  is  perditiim ? 
Tmi  ilia,  at  coosMatttm  licUe  ainawm  oerneres, 
Be)edt  se  in  earn.  Sens  qoam  fimdliariter.* 

An  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant;  and  convey 
I  most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  descril^d ;  while,  at  the  sa  oe  time, 


m^ 


*  *  Meanwhtla  the  fiineral  proceeds ;  we  foUow ; 
Gone  to  tlie  sepalchre:  the  body's  plaotfd 
Open  the  pile ;  lamented;  wbempon 

This  sister  I  was  speafciof  of,  all  wild,  , 

Ban  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
There!  there!  the  IHshr  id  Pamphiliis  betrays 
HIb  waD-dissembled  and  lone  hidden  love; 
Rus  up  and  takes  her  roond  the  waist,  and  ota, 
Oh !  my  Glycerlom!  what  is  It  yon  do? 
Why,  why  endeavmir  to  destroy  younclf  ? 
Thai  she,  in  soch  a  manner,  that  yea  thsacs 
Might  easQy  perceiTe  their  long,  knf  lore, 
Threw  herMlf  back  into  his  a:vs,  and  wcpC, 
Oai  howfhffllliatly**  Osscaai 
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the  style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured*    Let  us,  next,  coo* 
sider  some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillo^a's  manaer* 
Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model 
for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of  eloquence, 
vehemence  and  strength,  picturesque  descriptiqp,  glowing  figures,  or 
correct  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  ^>arts  o^ oratory  the 
Archbishop  is  exceedingly  deficient  His  style  is  always  pure,  in« 
deed,  and  perspicuous,  but  careless  and  remiss;  too  often  feeble  and 
.  languid ;  little  beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are 
frequently  suffered  to  draj^  unharmoniously ;  seldom  any  attempt  to- 
wards strength  or  sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding  these  defeets* 
such  a  constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works, 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruction 
conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  and  unaffected,  as  will  justly 
commend  him  to  high  regard^  as  long  as  the  English  language 
mains;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  a 
simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressive  of 
great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before,  that  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in  style, 
and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes  the  negli- 
gence of  sudi  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Arch* 
bishop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair  the 
beautyof  stmplicity,and  make  it  borderon  aflat  and  languid  manner. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of 
simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson ;  though,  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest 
rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceedingly  harmoni- 
ous ;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,are  the  distinguish* 
ing  characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  man- 
ner will  naturally  do, into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  what- 
ever has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own 
character.  In  lieading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him ;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as 
an  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He  may 
be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent  simplicity, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which  this  character  of  style 
admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  ornamented 
degree  of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison,  Is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
^  English  language,  the  most  perfect  example:  and,  therefore,  though 
not  Vithout  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  for 
imitation,  and  the  freest  from  considerable  defects,  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure,  he  is  in  the  highest  degree; 
his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great,  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  of  require;  the  construction  of  his  sentences 
easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly  very  musical;  canying  a  character 
of  smoothness  more  than  of  strength.  In  figurative  language,  he  is 
rich  paitieularly  in  similes  and  metaphors;  vrtiieh  aro  so  employ 
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«I,  as  to  render  his  style  splendidy  without  being  gsudr.  There  U 
not  the  least  afiectation  in  bis  manner;  we  see  no  marxs  of  labour ^ 
Dotbing  forofd  or  constrained ;  but  great  el^ance,joined  with  great 
sue  ai^  simplicity*  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  a  charac 
tei  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings. 
No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  manner  $  and  the  great 
regud  which  he  every  where  shows  for  virtue  and  religion,  recom* 
mends  him  highly.  If  he  iaUs  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength 
And  precision,  which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to 
sach  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  mo* 
del  for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition* 
Tbpugh  the  public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  light;  for, 
though  his  poetfy  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  among 
the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets;  and,  in 
prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain,  than 
his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers 
more  eenius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  is 
never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  strains 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by 
their  lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  simplicity,  m  an  author 
of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  «to 
many  a  careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may 
be  always  remarked  ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant, 
this  forms  not  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  Thus  Mil- 
ton is  simple  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings, 
simplicity  of  manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accord  ngfy, 
this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout 
an  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and,  indeed,  no  other  character  of  style  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstanding  piany  excellencies,  have  .ren- 
dered their  s^tyle  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  I  cannot 
give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is 
an  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before, 
and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  ^ving  his  general  character 
under  this  head.  Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  His 
works  mi^t  be  read  with  profit  for  the  moral  philosoph  y  which  they 
iontain,  had  be  not  filled  tnem  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious 
jislnuations  against  the  christian  religion;  thrown  out,  too,  with 
so  much  spleen  and  satire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory,  either 
as  an  author  or  a  mad.  His  language  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm, 
and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree;  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No 
Eaglish  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the 
regular  eonstmctiod  of  his  sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety, 
and  with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  so  much  elegance  and 
pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should  have  been 
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highly  admired  by  sotke.  It  is  greatly  hort,  faoWerer,  by  p^rpe 
Cuai  stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault  His  lordship 
can  express  nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality^to  speak 
tike  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins;  and  dressed  out  with 
magnificent  elegance.  In  ^very  sentence,  we  see  the  marks  of 
labour  and  art;  nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment 
coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figui^  and  oma 
mcnt  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  sometimes  happy  in 
them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  visible ;  md  bavins  once  laid 
hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  he  Knows  not 
how  to  part  with  it  What  is  most  wonderful,  he  w^  a  professed 
admirer  of  simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and 
censurine  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it;  though  he  departs  from 
it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modem  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we 
may  call  excessive  and  sickly;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion; 
few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  cnaractei; 
led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his 
writings.  He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he 
is  far  trom  being  happy  in  it  He  attempts  it  often,  but  always 
awkwardly;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  his  pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form, 
like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  man« 
ner,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who 
blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has 
also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
in  Mr.  Black  wall,  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer, 
the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  Augustus;  a  writer  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity  also;  but  infected  with  an 
extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  sMe,  and  of  that  parade  of  lan- 
guage which  distin^ishes  the  Shaftesburean  manner. 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  ah  opposite  manner;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  ofiserve,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  au- 
ttiOr  to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  firea 
from  affectation,  and  not  have  merit  The  beautiful  simplicity  sup- 
|)0ses  an  author  to  possess  real  genius;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity , 
and  liveliness  of  imagination.  In  thb  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaf* 
foxtedness  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it  heightens 
every  other  beauty;  it  is  the  dress  of  nature,  without  which,  al' 
bfsauties  are  imperfect    But  if  mere  unaffectedness  were  sufficient^ 


*  It  mux  perhapt  be  not  nnworthy  of  bein^  meotbiiod,  that  the  Artt  adhiMi  61 
litg  Inquinr  bto  Virtue,  was  published,  tunreptitiously,  I  believe, ,  in  a  teparal* 
form,  in  the  jear  1609;  and  is  somethnes  to  be  met  with:  by  comparing  which, 
with  the  oorrjcted  edition  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  anionic  hu  woilu^ 
we  see  one  of  Ihe  most  curioos  arjd  oseful  ekamplee  that  I  know,  of  what  te  ea^ 
WhI  Umm  tabor:  the  art  of  polishfaiglaniniage,  breakfaig  loQf  senteiuet,  and  wwkkf 
^  an  fiaip«fiiet  dnngbt  Into  a  l%h](jrinlihed  perlbmaaot. 
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to  eoQ0litQte  Ibe  bmaty  ^  stjley  weak,  triflings  and  dull  writer* 
might  often  hy  ekim  to  this  beauty.  And  accordingly  we  fre* 
queotly  meet  with  pretended  eriticsi  who  extol  the  aullest  wri- 
ters on  account  of  what  they  call  the  'chaste  simplicity  of  their 
manner;'  which,  in  trath,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  erery 
sraament,  thrauf^  the  mere  ¥rant  of  genius  and  imagination.  We 
must  distkignishi  therebre,  between  thmt  simplici^  which  accom- 
panies true  genius^  and  uriiich  is  perfectlv  compatible  with  every 
proper  ornament  of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless 
and  a  slorealy  manner.  Indeedi  the  distinction  is  easily  made 
from  the  eflBset  jirodueed.  The  one  never  (ails  to  interest  the  rea**, 
dcr;  the  other  is  insiptd  and  tiresome. 

I  proeeed  to  mention  one  olher  manner  or  character  of  9tyle, 
difimnt  from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  vehement  This  'always  implies 
strength^  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity ; 
but,  in  its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable  from  either  the 
strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardour  j  it  is  a  glow- 
ing style;  the  language  of  a  man,  vriiose  imagination  and  passions 
m  heated,  and  stron^y  aflEscted  by  what  he  writes;  who  is  there- 
five  n^igent  of  lesser  grabes,  but  poun  himself  forth  with  the 
npidi^  and  fullness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet  The  orations  of  De* 
mosthenes  furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  c^  this  species  of 
atyle. 

AmoBg  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character, 
though  mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader;  the  de- 
magogue of  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs 
through  all  his  political  writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with 
heat,  rather  than  writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rheto- 
rical figures;  and  pours  himself  forth  with  great  impetuosity.  He 
b  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same  thought  before  us  in  maity 
diflfensnt  views;  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold 
nther  than  correct;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  muddj. 
Uis  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness ;  inclining,  how 
ever,  most  to  long  periods;  sometimes  Including  parentheses, an* I 
frequently  crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  an- 
other, as  naturally  nappens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the 
choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision.  In  exact 
eonstruction  of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury; 
but  peatly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
merit  as  a  writer  would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  mi^tter 
had  equalled  his  style.  But  while  we  find  much  to  commend 
in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardlr 
find  any  thing  to  commend.  In  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
ffimsy  and  fribe;  in  his  political  writings,  factious;  in  what  he  calls 
his  philosoi^cal  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  4e 
(TOe. 
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I  shall  inmst  no  longer  on  the  difibrent  manners  of  writers,  or  the 
general  characters  of  style.  Some  others*  beside  those  which  I  havB 
mentioned,  might  be  pointed  ottt;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  such  general  considerations  of  the  style  of  au- 
thors from  their  peculiar  torn  of  sentiment,  whioh  it  is  not  bit 
business,  at  present,  to  criticise.  Conceited  writers,  for  instance, 
discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their  ccmiposition,  that  it  imprints 
on  their  style  a  character  of  pertness;  though  I  confess  it  is  diffi* 
^ult  to  say,  whether  this  can  be  classed  among  the  attributes  of 
style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  thou^t  In  what- 
ever class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  writing.  Under  the  gen- 
.eral  heads  which  I  have  considered,  I  have  taken  an  opportmutv  of 
giving  tha  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English 
bnguage. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
to  determine  among  all  these  difierent  manners  of  writings  what 
is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy,  nor  necessary.  Style  is  a 
field  that  admits  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different  authors 
may  be  very  different;  and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful..*  Room  must 
be  left  here  for  genius;  for  that  particular  detenmnation  which 
every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expression  mora 
than  another.  Some  general  qualities,  indeed,  there  are,  of  snch 
importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind  of  composition,  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always  study  to  avoid. 
An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  for  instance, 
are  always  faults;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and  sim- 
plicity, are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at  But  as  to  the  mixture 
of  all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good 
qualities,  for  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise 
rules  can  be  given ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model 
as  absolutely  perfect 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations 
upon  style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
attaining  a  good  style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  diaracter 
of  that  style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  suoject  on  which  we  write, 
01  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose^  is,  to  study  cleat 
ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  axe  to  write  or  speak.  This 
is  a  direction  which  may  at  first  appear  to  have  small  relation  to 
style.  Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close.  The  founda* 
tion  of  all  good  style,  is  good  sense,  accompanied  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination. The  style  and  thoughts  of  a*  writer  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that,  as  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to 
distinguish  them.  Wherever  the  impressions  of  things  upon  our 
minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed  apd  confus^,  our  style 
in  treating  of  such  things  will  infsJlibly  bQ  so  too.  Whereas,  what 
we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  stronriy,  we  shall  naturally  express 
with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  th^n,  we  ^lay  be  assured, 
is  a  capital  nile  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  of  the  subject  till 
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hare  attained  a  fall  and  distinet  View  of  the  matter  whkh  ite  am 
to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it;  then 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  becin  to  flow.  Oenerallj. 
ipealdng,  the  best  and  most  proper  expressions,  are  those  which  a 
dear  view  of  the  subject  sn^^ts, without  much  labour  or  inquiry 
after  them.  This  is  Quintilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c  1.  'Ple« 
nnnque  optima  rerba  rebus  cohasrenti  et  eemuntur  suo  luiaine* 
At  nos  quaerimus  ilk,  tanquam  lateant,  seque  subducant.  Ita  nun** 
quam  putamus  Terba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  dicendum  est ;  sed  ex  aliis 
locis  petimus,  et  inventis  rim  afierimus.'* 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  frequent 
practice  of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  con- 
eeming  style  I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end, 
without  exercise  and  habit  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of 
composing  that  will  improve  style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  t)y  frequent,  careless,  and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  ac- 
quire certainly  a  very  bad  style;  we  shall  have  more  trouble  after* 
wards  in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcting  n^ligenees,  than  if  we 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at  alC  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ooeht  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care.  Let  the 
facility  and  speed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  <Mo» 
ram  et  solicitudinem,'  says  Quintilian^with  the  greatest  reason,  L  x. 
c  3.  'initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinen* 
dum  est,  ut  quam  optime  scribamus;  celeritatem  dabit  consuetudo. 
Paulatim  res  faeilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio 
prosequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familii  nene  institute  in  officio 
enint  Summa  hsec  est  rei ;  eito  seribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur ; 
bene  seribendo,  fit  ut  cito.'t 

We  must  olnerve,  however,  that  there  may  be«an  extreme,  in 
too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard 
the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing 
too  long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions, 
a  glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  ex* 
press  ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of  allowing  some 
ioadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination  of  these  must 
be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the  practice  of  compo* 
aition  be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is  no  less  so:  it  is 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  oenefit  from  the 
habit  of  composition^    What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by 

* '  The  most  proper  words  for  the  most  put  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  «ro 
)o  be  cxprMsed  by  them,  and  may  be  discovered  as  by  their  own  light.  Bot  w« 
Hoot  after  them,  as  if  they  were  hiddeoi  and  only  to  be  fon  'd  in  a  comer.  Hence 
^mead  of  oonoeivini^  the  words  to  lie  near  tiie  sid^ect,  w«  go  in  quest  of  them  lo 
fome  otiter  qnartery  and  endeaTour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  we  have  found 
eat' 

f  '1  e^oia,  that  sach  as  are  berinnfaig  the  practice  oi  oompositioni  write  slowly 
and  with  aaxiotts  deliberation.  Thehr  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  write  a^ 
vdl  a*  possible;  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees,  matter 
»iO  ofl««r  Ksel^  stm  more  readily ;  words  will  be  at  hand ;  compositioBi  wiU  dow ; 
fHHty  thing  as  Ml  the  afraacemenlof  a  well-orden»d  family,  will  present  itself  fai  14 
proper  pl^e*  The  sum  of  tlie  whole  b  tliis ;  by  hasty  compositicm,  we  shall  never 
•<quire  tlie  art  of  composing  well }  by  wrtthig  weU,  we  shall  c6me  to  write  speedibr ' 
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fei  some  little  timei  till  ^e  ardour  of  composition  be  past,  till  the 
fondness  for  the  expressions  we  have  used  be  worn  off,  and  the  ex* 
piessions  themselves  be  forgotten  |  and  then,  reviewing  our  worK 
with  a  ooo^  and  critical  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another* 
we  shall  discern  many  imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  u&  Then 
is  the  season  for  pruning  redundances;  for  weighing  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences ;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  connectinj^ 
'  pai tides;  and  brining  style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  supported 
form.  This  ^  Linm  JUfi^bori  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  would 
communicate  their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others ;  ard 
tome  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most  necessaiy 
objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practicable 
work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  b  to  be  gain* 
edfrom  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render 
ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This 
is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply 
OS  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on  every  subject  In  reading  autnors 
with  a  view  to  style,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  difierent  manners ;  and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  en* 
deavoured  to  suggest  several  thin^^s  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view. 
1  know  no  exercise  that  will  be  iound  more  useful  for  acquiring 
a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some  passages  from  an  eminwit  En- 
glish author,  into  our  own  words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  uke,for  in- 
stance, some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  it 
carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  it;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book;  to  attempt  to 
write  put  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can;  and 
having  done  so,uiext  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com* 
parison,  show  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie;  will  lead  us  to 
the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them;  and,  among  the  difierent 
ways  in  which  the  same  thou^t  may  be  expressed,  w?ll  make  U9 
perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful.     Bui, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  ^Kt* 
vile  imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous. 
It  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stifi*  manner ;  and  those 
who  are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imiteto  an  author's  faults 
as  well  as  hb  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  mod  writer  or 
speaker,  who  has  not  some  decree  of  confidence  to  follow  his  owu 
^nius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's 
noted  phrases,  or  transcribing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will 
prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  afiect 
to  shine  in  borrowed  omamento,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the  utter 
poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting, 
raading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  stodent  of  oratory  to  consult 
what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  1  nstitutionst 
where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and  directiomii 
that  well  deserve  attention. 
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In  the  fifth  place^  it  is  an  obvious,  but  mtterial  ruloi  with  lespect 
to  style,  that  we  al  wajrs  study  to  ada{4  it  to  the  subject^  and  also  to  tfie 
tqMieity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  apmk  **>  paUic  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  oo- 
easion,  and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on 
oeeasions  when  it  shouU  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason , 
or  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who 
comprehend  nothingof  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasona* 
Me  magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style, 
u,  what  is  much  worse,  in  point  of  conmion  sense.  When  we  b^in 
to  write  or  speak,  we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con* 
cqition  of  the  end  to  be  aimad  at;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  suit  our  style  to  it  If  we  do  not  saerifice  to  tlus  great  object 
every  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  ianey,  we  are  qnpar* 
donable;  and  thoush  children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense 
will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  si  object  without  this  admo* 
nition,  that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  oecasiouy  attention  to  style  most 
not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  atten- 
tion  to  the  thoughts.  <Curam  verborum,'  says  the  great  Roman  cri- 
tic, <rerum  vok)  esse  solicitudinem.'*  A  direction  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  present  taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to 
style  than  to  thought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  com^ 
mon  sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afibrd  a  fund 
of  vigorous^  ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  latter,  requires 
true  genius }  the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help 
of  very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  wefind  so  many  writers frivolouslv 
rich  in  style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment  The  public  ear  is 
now  so  nvidi  accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that 
no  writer  can,  with  safety,  nej^ect  the  study  of  it  But  he  is  a 
contemptible  one  who  does  not  look  to  something  beyond  it;  who 
does  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  employ  such 
ornaments  of  style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish : 
*Maiore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  <ag- 
greclienda  est  eloquentia ;  quae  si  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire^  et 
capiUum  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam  suam  pertinere.  Or- 
natus  et  vlrilis  et  fortis  et  sanctus  sit;  nee  efieminatam  levitatem,  et 
fuco  ementitnm  colorem  amet;  sanguine  et  viribus  niteat't 


*  *  To  jmat  9sprtmom  ht  attentive :  but  about  jour  matter  be  soUduniSi' 
t  <  A  higher  epfrit  ought  to  aoiaaate  those  #ho  itwty  eloquence.  The j  ought  to 
coMelt  the  beanh  and  tffnwJF*^*  of  the  whole  bodj,  rather  than  bend  their  atten- 
lien  to  mch  triaing  oUectf  as  paring  the  nails,  and  dressbg  tiie  hafa*.  Let  ona* 
■MC  be  manl/  and  chaste,  without  eflbmlnate  gayety,  er  artlieial  eolomrfaig  I  sM 
SI  shma  with  the  glow  of  health  and  ttrengih.' 
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ctUEsnoirs^ 

Or  what  kinds  of  stylo  did  pur  an-  ner;  and  how  has  he  long  been  aft* 
thor  treat  in  the  last  lecture?  With  mired?  Of  his  eloouence,  what  is  ob-^ 
relation  to  what,  was  shrle  also  ooosi-  served;  and  why?  What  is  add  of  bis 
dmd?  Under  what  otber  Gbanicter  style?  But  notwithstanding  these  de- 
is  he  next  to  cooBider  style?  Of  simpli-  ftic^  what  will  ever  reoommeDd_hiia 


city,  when  applied  to  writing,  what  is 
OMerved?  To  what,  chiefly,  has  this 
teen  owing;  and  what  is,  consequent- 
y,  necessary  ?  How  many  difierent  ac* 
eeptaliona  of  it  navwe^remark;  and 
what  is  the  first?  Repeat  the  precept 
of  Horace,  in  relerence  to  this.  By 
what  examples  is  the  nature  of  this 
simplicity  illustrated  ?  In  this  sense,  it 
is  the  same  with  what?  What  is  the 
second  accmtatkn  in  whksh  simplicity 
is  taken  ?  What  are  simple  thoughts  Y 
Of  refinement  in  writing,  what  is  ob- 
served? ThuiB^  what  sh^d  we  natu- 
rally say  ?  In  these  two  senses,  to  what 
has  simplicity  no  proper  rektion?  To 
what  does  simplieij^  in  the  tnird  sense. 

•tand  opposed?  What  iUustration  of  larly  dktinguished?  Of  his  manner, 
this  is  given?  With  what  does  simple  what  is  observed;  and  what  recom- 
stvle,  in  this  sense,  coindde ;  and  what  mends  hnn  hi^ihr  ?  If  in  any  thing,  in 
(bllows?  What  does  simplicity,  in  the  what  does  he  rail;  and  what  is  tha 
fourth   senre,    particalariy    respect?] consequence?  From  what  does  it  ap> 


to  hiffh  regard;  'and  as  what?  What 
was  nefore  observed  on  simplicity  of 
manner?  But  how  far  may  this  sim 
pUcity  sometimes  be  carried?  In  mat' 
plici^,  how  does  Sir  William  Tempka 
compare  with  Tillotson?  Of  his  styla 
and  manner,  what  is  observed ;  and  on 
his  style,  what  is  stamped?  What  ef- 
fect ia  produced  in  reading  his  works? 
How  maybe  be  classed?  OfMr.Ad-> 
dison's  stykt  what  is  observed;  and» 
therefore,  wnat  follows  ?  Of  his  perspi- 
cuity, pvurity,  and  precisbn,  and  also  ot 
the  construction  of  his  sentences,  what 
is  remarkBd?  How  is  he  in  fig^ura* 
tive  language  J  and  what  is  smd  ot 
manner  ?  iSy  what  is  he  partica- 


FiQin  what  is  snnplksity,  m  this,  quite 
difierent;  and  withniiiatisitcompati- 
tle?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
To  what  does  this  simplicity  stand  op- 
posed; andwhatisitcoDBidered?  How 
does  a  writer  of  simplicity  express  him- 
aelf?  How  does  Horace  describe  it?  Of 
his  expresnoD,  what  is  observed;  and 
in  his  style,  what  do  you  see?  Of  his 
expresdon.  fiffure%  and  fancy,  what  is 
remarked?  What,  also^  isnothicon- 
sistent  with  this  charaeter  of  style; 
and  why?  What  says  Cioero?  mat 
IS  the  mat  advantage  of  simphcity  of 
style  ?  vVhat  disadvantages  have  more 
studied  and  artificial  manneni  of  wri- 
tmg?  But  reading  an  authorofsimpAi- 
eity,  is  like  what?  By  what  French 
term  is  the  highest  de^«e  of  this  sim- 
plicity expressed?  What  does  it  always 
express?  What  k  the  best  account 
*  that  can  be  oiven  of  it?  Where  are 
manf  examplea  of  it  to  be  found;  and 
how  18  this  to  be  understood?  With  re- 
spect to  simplicity  m  general,  what 
n  ay  we  remark?  How  does  this  hap- 
pen? Hence,  what  follows?  Among 
the  Greeks,  and  also  among  the  Ro- 
mans^ what  individuals  were  distin- 
ffuished  for  it?  Repeat  the  passage 
here  introduced  from  Terence's  Andria  ? 
Of  this  passage,  what  is  observed? 
What  shall  we  next  ccmsider  ?  What  Is 


the  great  beauty  o^ 


pear  that  his  merit  has  not  always 
been  seen  in  iti  true  ligrht;  and  whiat 
illustration  is  given?  Wnvis  one  never 
tired  of  reading  such  authors  as  thoss 
whose  characters  our  author  has  beeo 
giving?  Of  the  charm  of  simplicity  in 
an  author  of  real.  geniu&  what  is  ob- 
served? Hence,  w&i  folfows?  What 
examples  are  given  ?  WKat  is  the  e^ 
feet  or  simplici^  in  grave  and  solemn 
writinffB?  According,  of  what  wri* 
tings  has  this  dlen  been  remarked  ta 
be  tiie  prevailing  charaeter;  and  why? 
Of  what  is  I^rd  Shaftesbury  a  re- 
markable example?  Were  it  not  for 
what,  might  his  works  be  read  with 
profit,  for  the  moral  philosophy  which 
they  contain?  Of  his  languaga.  and  ot 
his  sentenca^  whatis  obrnved?  What 
is  the  efiect  of  all  this?  What  is  his 
capital  fault?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
luBtmted  ?  Of  his  figures  and  ome^ 
ments  of  every  kind,  what  Is  observed  ? 
Of  him,  what  is  most  wonderild?  To 
what  degree  did  he  possess  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  taste?  'But  what  re* 
mark  follows  ?  Of  his  wit  and  raillery^ 
what  is  observed  ? 

From  the  account  given  of  Lora 
Shafted)ur3r's  manner,  what  may  ea- 
sily be  imagined?  Wnat  remark  fol* 
lows?  In  wnom  is  this  fully  exempUfi 
ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  After  al 


i's  man-Uhai  has  been  said*  what  is  it 
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QUEBTION& 


tl5» 


nrtoobaerve?  From  what  vmj <)P8  bH  What  lyiB  bt  tbeefieetoT writing  fre- 


m,  and  not  have  merit?  wfiat  doei 
i»  beautiful  omplkity  lappoae?  In 
tab  case,  what  ■  the  erowmnff  oma- 
ment;  and  -v^MdlL  m  ks  efiiMst?  Bat  if 
mere  unafbctednMs  were  soiBcienl  to 
coDititiite  the  bMutyof  s^jplei  what 
caDKqn^uiee  wouM  ibllowY  And  ae- 
•ordmjriTi  with  what  do  we  frequently 
meet  T  Between  what,  therefere^  miMt 
wediifciBgwliI  What difierent eflhets 
ia  they  prodiiee?  To  mention  what, 
does  our  .anthor  now  proceed?  What 
doei  this  always  hnplv :  and  with  what 
if  it  not  incmwwtent?  But  fixxn  what, 
in  in  pradomtnaaft  ohanuster,  fai>itdi»* 
tn^roiihahle?  Dvcribe  it  To  what 
doM  it  belomt}  and  from  whom  ia  it 
expected?  Where  do  we  find  a  perfect 
example  of  it?  Who^  axncmff  Eii^lish 
writen,  has  the  mostathit  character? 
For  what  waa  he>  by  natm^  ibmed ; 
ud  aecordidglir,  .mm  IbUowa?  With 
what  does  he  abound  J  andof  hia  copi- 
oQwfifli,  what  IS  observed?  What  re- 
mark ibilowB?  Of  his  sentences,  what 
is  observed?  Intheehcneeofhiswords, 
and  in  the  exact  ooastmetiim  of  his 
sentences,  what  ia  observed?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  his  merit. 
88  a  writez^  be  voy  considerable  ? 
Bat,  what  foDowa?  Why  will  oar  au- 
thor no  longer  insist  on  thedifTerent 
manneraofwritenL  or  the  general  char 
zacteiBofstjrfe?  How  i^  Uus  iSustsated 
from  conceited  wnters?  In  whatever 
eksB  we  rank  it,  what  ia  said  of  it  ? 
Under  the  general  heads^  which  has 
been  eonsi(&ed,  what  has  been  done? 
Rnm  what  has  been  said  on  this  sob- 

SBtyWbat  maybe  inferred;  and  whv? 
ere,  lor  what  must  room  be  lett? 
y>¥hat  remark  fbDows :  and  how  is  it 
iHustrated  ?  But  for  what  can  no  pre- 
cise rule  be  given  ?  To  conclude  these 
diascrtatioQs  upon  style  in  what  Ban- 
ner. unQl  be  more  to  onr  purpose?  Wh(Lt 
IB  tne  first  direction  given  for  this  pur- 
pose? How  is  the  necessitv  of  thir  di- 
reetmn  illustrated?  On  tne  intimate 
'^■mezioD   between  the    style   and 
tho^glilB  of  a  good  wnter^  what  has 
several  times  been  hinted?  Ilowisthis 
Qlustroted  ?  What,  then,  may  we  be 
asBufed.  is  a  capital  rule,  as  to  style  ? 
GecersAy  crpealong,  what  are  the  best 
^  most  proper  expreseioDs?  Repeat 
wha   Quintihaii  saya  en  this  tubgect 
In  the  second  place,  in  erderto  ferm  a 
food  style,  what  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary? What  remark  follows?  At 
the  aama  time,  what  is  observed? 


quently,  carelesily  and  hastily ;  and 
what  remarks  follow?  What  says 
Quintilian,  with  the  greatest  reason  7 
'Whatimirit  we^  howevei^  ebeerve;  and 
why  ?^  Why  must  a  more  severe  ex- 
ammation  of  these  be  left  to  correction? 
What  dispostUon  should  we,  for  a  short 
time,  make  oi  what  we  have  written  ? 
Then  is  the  season  (br  what?  Of  the 
Limm  Lakor,  what  ia  ebservadt  la 
the  third  piaee^  with  raiqpect  to  the  as» 
sistance  that  is  to  be  ofuned  from  the 
writing  of  others,  what  is  obvkms? 
Why  IS  this  requisite?  In  reading  aa 
thors  with  a  view  to  seylei  to  what 
sboold  attentioii  be  given?  In  aeqiiir* 
iog  a  pn»er  style,  what  exercise  is 
veiy useful?  Bytbat,  what  doea our 
Bxithot  mean  ?  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  such  an  exercise  ?  But  in  the  fourth 
plaee,  whatcaationiBgiven?  Ofth^ 
what  is  observed?  What  man  wfll 
jiever  become  a  good  writer  or  speak* 
er?  What  shirald  we  partksmarly 
avoid?  What  is  the  efiect  of  such  a 
hahit;  and  what  m  infinitely  betterl 
On  these  heads,  to  do  wlmt  is  everr 
stodentofoialoiyadvind?  IntheMb 
place^  what  is  an  cbvbui^  but  miUeria) 
rple,  with  respect  to  stvle  ?  How  is  the 
necessity  of  tnis  rule  imiy  illustrated? 
When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak,  what 
eoffht  we  prefvisudy  1o  fix  in  oar  minds? 
What  must  we  sncdfioe  to  this?  In  the 
last  place,  what  admonitkm  is  given? 
What  says  the  Roman  critic  on,  this 
subject  ?  Why  is  this  directioD,  at  pn^- 
eeiit,  partleurarly  necesearr  ?  How  ia 
thisremarkiullyilhistrated?  To  what 
is  the  pilblienow  nmeh  accustonedl 
What  remark  folkiWB?  Whattaystte 
writer  whom  our  author  haa  so  ofteoi 
quoted? 


ANALT^ia 

L  SimpHcity  of  s^le. ^^ 

A*  pinyhoity  of  oomporitfasL 

E,  Simplici^  of  thoughts 

a  Si^^miity  in  oppOBRioa  to  too  mueh 


n.  Simplicity  in  the  ^iprefMBim. 
0.  Ixtttancoi  among  the  ancients  end 
tbenodeni£ 
2.  The  vehement  stymie. 
X  Directions  for  attaining  a  good  ityle. 
▲.  We  ehonld  study  olear  ideas  on  the 

1,  We  should  comooeefireijQently. 
o.  We  Bhoidd  biei  !amiliar  with  ^«  heH 
.  anibonk 

n.  We  should  avoid  aeryile  imitation.     - 
a.  We  sliould  adi^  our  style  to  the  subi 

ject. 
r.  We  shocdd  attend  Use  to  our  ttyh 

than  to  our  thoqghle 


(  «16  ) 

LECTURE  XX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMmATlON  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MH. 
ADDISON,  IN  No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HATS  insbted  fully  on  the  iulyect  of  languum  and  ityle,  bulb 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  impoitance,  and  oecause  it  ia  mors 
capable  ot  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parts 
of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  somfe  good  au- 
thor will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject;  as  it  will  suggest  ob- 
servations which  I  have  not  had  oocasion.to  make,  and  will  show,  in 
the  moM  practical  light,  ttie  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  theiiseful  morality,  and 
the  admirable  vein  of  humour  whidi  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of 
those  standard  books  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
Enriish  nation.  I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,e«sy  and  poll te, 
and  full  of  those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  wri* 
ting.  At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautifol  writars  in 
the  languagOi  he  is  not  tfie  most  correct;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders his  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  pre* 
sent  criticism.  The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer 
sometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more  studied  cir^ 
cumspection  and  ears  of  fsr  inferior  writers  have  taught  'them  to 
aroid.  Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore,  which'  I  shall  have  fre* 
quent  occasion  to  do,  ss  I  proceed,  I  must  also  point  out  his  negU* 
sences  and  defects.  Without  a  free,  impartial  discussion,of  both  the 
Aults  and  beauties  which  occur  in  his  composition,  it  is  evident,  this 
piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service;  and,  from  the  freedom 
which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine  .that 
I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared 
the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of  this 
author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  de» 
gant  and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occa* 
sion  to  point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  tbe  sun, which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in  ob» 
souring  its  lustre.  It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian  ^ 
applies  to^  Cicero,  '  llle  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  plsc^ 
bit,'  may,*  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr,  Addison;  that  to  be  hirii 
\j  pleased  with  his  manner  of^writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  having 
acquired  a  good  taste  in  English  style.  The  Rj^per  on  which  we  ar» 
now  to  enter,  b  No.  411,  we  first  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the 
Plessures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth  yolume  of  the  Spscteter. 
H  bccns  thus: 
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<Our  tigfat  »  the  mant  perAet,  anJ  mo6t  delightful,  of  all  our 


This  is  an  exedhfit  intnMlaetory  sentence.    It  is  clear,  precise, 
tnd  simple.   The  author  lays  down,  m  a  few  plain  words,  the  propo< ' 
stioa  whtdi  he  is  going  to  lUostrate  throughout  the  r^st  of  the  para« 
graph.    In  this  maoaeri  we  should  alwsys  set  out    A  first  seftence 
ahfldd  seMom  be  a  long,  and  uBV%r  an  intrieate  one. 

HsmighthaiTesaidf  <  Our9igMi9iheino9tper/eet,aTulthefna9td6 
SgH/uL'  But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article 
thL  For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper^  chiefly  when  we  intend  to 
point  out  the  objeete  of  wbidi  we  speak,  Im  distinguished  frdm,  or 
contrasted  wtdiy  each  other;  and  wheh  we  want  that  the  reader's  at* 
teotioa  should  rest  on  tfist  distinetiofi.  For  instance  J  had  Mr.  Ad- 
dison intended  to  say,  that  our  right  is  at  once  the  most  deKghtfidj 
and  the  moat  tu^JiJf  of  all  our  senses^  the  article  mirht  then  hare 
been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  dear  and  strong  distincUon  would 
bsTo  been  conyeyed.  aut^  between  mf^l  and  ikKghffut  there  is 
Ices  oontrsst,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetitiohi  It  would 
hnve  had  no  other  eflteti  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  scii- 
tence.    He  proceeds: 

<  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  laigest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objeete  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  actien, 
without  being  tued  or  satiated  with  ite  proper  enjoyments.' 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious,  ^nd 
well  constructed.  It  posiesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  aentenoe.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no 
superfluous  or  unnecessary  woi^s.  For, /tretforsa/ia/ci/,  towards  the 
Sf^  of  the  sentence,  are  not  used  for  synonjrmous  terms.  They  con- 
▼ey  distinct  ideas,  mnd  refer  to  diiTerent  members^ of  the  period; 
tht^  this  sense  con/mtier  the  bmgui  in  action  without  being  tired, 
that  is,  without  being  fatigued  wiSi  its  action ;  end  also,  without  being 
teUiatedwUhiteproperm^fojfmenie.  That  quality  ofa  good  sentence, 
which  I  termed  ite  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  our 
tight  of  which  he  speakk  This  is  the  object  carried  through  the 
sentence^  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs, 
^bf  conpetBeSfContinue^f  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nomina* 
live.  Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper  places ; 
and  that  uniformity  is  mainteined  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  suite  the  unity  of  the  obiect 

ObeervOy  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, each  of  which,  agreeable  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows 
and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted,  at 
last,  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admitj ; 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  withiia proper  enjoyments.  Enjoy^ 
menis  is  a  word  of  length  and  dienity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close 
which  is  designed  to  be  s  musiciu  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  hap* 
|>y,a8  this  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  period  which  suite  the 
sound  so  well,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  i  espect  to  the  sense.  Ic 
bllows  the  Older  of  nature.    First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objeete 
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mentioned,  which  sight  fuiDiAhes  to  the  mind;  aeart,  we  have  the 
action  of  sight  on  those  objects ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  and 
continuance  cf  its  action.     No  order  could  be  more  aatoral  and 

ha^y* 
This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  '  It  is  figurative,  without 

bemg^too  much  sq  for  the  sulgeot  A  metaphor  runs  through  it. 
The  sense  of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of 
its  eofwersing  with  its  objects ;  and  of  its  not  being  tired  or  satiated 
tvith  its  mfOjfments;  all  which  exi^^essions  are  plain  allusions  to  tiie 
actions  and  feelings  of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personifiea* 
tion  which,  without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevat- 
ing the  fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  stat^  renders  discourse 
pictures()ue,  and  leads. us  to  conceive  the  authoi^s  ikieaning  more 
distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  id<^,  in  soma  degree,  with  sensible 
colours.  Mr*  Addison  abounds  widi  this  beaaiy  of  style  beyond 
most  authors;  and  the  aentenee  which  we  have  been  considering,  in 
very  expressive  of  his  mai^jaer  of  writin^i,  There  is  no  blemish  in 
it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  icdtic  might  perhaps  object,  that  the 
epithet  Jargef  which  he  applies  to  parie(^—*4Ae  largest  variety  0/ 
ideas,  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  nom* 
her.  It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avdid  the  repetition-  of 
the  word  greatf  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

<  The  sense  of  feeling  can^  indeed,  give  ua  a  notion  of  eitension, 
shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  Indh,  and  distanbe  of  its  particular 
objects.' 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  fbnner.  It  is,  in« 
deed,  neither  clear  nor  elegant*  Extension  and  shape  can,  with 
no  propriety,  be  called  ideas  s  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Nei- 
ther is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with 
which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,)  to  speak  of 
any  sensfd giving  us  a  notion  qf  ideas;  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas 
tbem^lves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much  more  clear,  if 
the  author  had  expressed  himself  thus :  <  The  sense  of  feeling  oan^ 
indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other 

f>roperties  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  co* 
ours.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For 
what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  being  confined 
in  its  operationj  to  the  number ,  bulk^  and  distance ,  0/ its  particular 
objects?  Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of 
feeling,  to  the  number,  hulk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects. 
Sight  and  feeling  are,^  in  this  respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither 
df  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objects.  The  tunv<(^  expres* 
sion  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspecttwo  words 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which  were  originally  in  Mr. 
Add;  son's  manuscript ;  because  the  insertion  of  them  would  render  the 
sense  much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  These  two  words  are,  with 
regard : — it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  cperati&ns^ 
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Hdt.  The  mfMining  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited 
than  sight  «ft  Miff  ft^^eeij  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  circle,  to 
a  smalkr  number  of  objects^ 

The  Bfithdipartieularf  a{^>Ued  to  objects,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
leoteBcey  is  redundanty  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr. 
AddiaoB  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of  pecwiar^  as  indeed  he 
does  often  in  other  passages  of  his  writings.  ButjMsr/icuZarand/>e- 
aUiaTj  though  tibey  are  too  often  contounded,  are  words  of  dif- 
ferent import  from  each  other.  Particular  stands  opposed  to  guip- 
r&lf  peeuKar  stands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  in  outnmon  with 
M£r$.  ParHaUarf  exjNresses  what,  in  the  logical  style,  is  called 
qMoet;  pecuiittTf  what  is  called  differentia.  Its  peculiar  oMtcts, 
would  ha^e  sigai&ed,  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  fLel- 
ing,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense ;  and 
would  have  hM  more  meaning  than  ite particular  olQecie  ;  though, 
in  trutti,  neither  the  <Nie  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite*  It  was 
sufieient  to  have  said  simply,  ita  obfects* 

^Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may 
be  eoDsidmd  as  a-  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that 
spreads  itself  over  an  infinity  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
the  largest  toiriss,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  re- 
note  parte  of  the  utdverse.' 

Here  again  the  author's  style  retoms  upon  us  in  all  its  beaut}  * 
This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  mu- 
sical. In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members, . 
which  are  formed  much  in  the  mme  nuinner  with  those  of  the  second 
sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is 
90  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  w^  should 
have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  ol 
another  sentence  between  them,  prevents  this  efie^^t 

^Itis  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  wha  its  ideas; 
so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (which  I  shall 
ase  promiscuously,)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually. in  our  view;  or  when  we  call 
up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion.^ 

In  place  of,  //  is  this  sense  which/umishes,  the  author  might  have 
said  more  shortly,  T%is  sense  furnishes.  Qutthe  mode  of  expires- 
sion  which  he  has  used,  is  here  more  proper.  This  sort  of  full  a^d 
ample  assertion,  t7  is  this  which,  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition 
of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which  we  seek  to  call  the  reader's* 
attention.  It.  is  like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the  olgect  of  which 
we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  lohieh 
I  shall  use  profmseuously,  is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have  said, 
terms  whieb  Ishallusepromiseuausfy;  as  the  vei  b  use  relates  not  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  teims  of  fanqy  and 
imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous,  ^iny  the 
HkeoccaskuL.  Tocall«paintingora8tetuea7»occa«to»,isnotahap- 
py  ezpressioui  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  of  co/linjr  tip  ufeas^ 
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cecaiions.  The  eommon  phrase,  any  nteh  meanif  would  hftve  been 
more  natural. 

<  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight;  bqt  we  have  the 
power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  Uiose  images  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision 
that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imaj^nation ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence, 
there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  sjmtax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  alierinf 
and  compounding  thoaeimageswhick  we  haveoneereeeived,  into  all 
Ihevarieties  of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say , 
retaining  ihem  into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable 
For  retaining f  altering^  and  compounding^  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to,  and  governs,  the  subsequent  noun,  those 
images;  and  that  noun  i^in  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing preposition,  into*  This  instance  shows  the  importance  of 
carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax;  when  so 
pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  dirough  inadvertence,  be  guil^ 
of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily  have  been  recti* 
fied,  by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  die  other  two  parti- 
ciples, in  this  way:  <We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and 
compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received ;  and  of 
forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  The  lat 
ter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and  elegant 

<  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employ 
ed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense^  than  those  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination.' 

TiUTeaf»/ewu)ords--'4ohichareen^lo!/ed.  It  had  been  better,  if 
our  author  here  had  said  mok«  simply,  few  words  in  the  English 
language  are  employed*  Mr.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and 
full,  raUier  than  the  nervous  kind,  dcuds,  on  all  occasions,  in  this 
extended  sort  of  phraseology.  But  it  is  proper  only  iriien  some  as-* 
sertion  of  conseauence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  empha* 
sis ;  such  as  that  m  the  first  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On 
other  occasions,  these  little  words,  itis^  and  there  arSy  ought  to  be 
aroided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.  Tliose  qf  the  fancy  and  the 
tme^nation.  The  article  ought  to  nave  been  omitted  here.  Ashe 
does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination^  but  the 
words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place;  neither,  in- 
deed, was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  qf 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus :  <  Few  words  in  the  Engliae 
language  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense, 
than  fancy  and  imagination.' 

^I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notior 
of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
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nv  following  apeeaUtioiis,  Uwt  the  reeder  may  eonceiye  rightlf 
whal  U  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon*' 

Though^  and  ikiermine  maj  appear  aynonymoua  words^ yeita 
Jiinrevce  belwaen  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  view- 
ed, as  applied  here»  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  juat 
jtid,  that  the  worda  of  which  he  is  apeaking  were  looBe  and  uncir 
fmmcnbeiL  Fix  relates  to  the  first  of  ttiese,  determine  to  the  lasi. 
We  jjbr  what  is  looee;  that  is»  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place, 
that  it  may  not  fluctuale  in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea 
toaaother ;  and  wed(e/ermliiewhatiaiiiic«rc«f9MerJ6e^  wea»» 

eertain  ita  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may 
fee  its  boundariea.  For  we  cannot  eonoeive  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
er  indeed  of  any  other  thing  deariy,  till  we  see  ita  limits,  and  know 
how  £ur  it  extends*  These  two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and 
beaoty  as  they  are  here  applied  j  though  a  writer,  more  frugal  of 
wards  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred  the  single  word 
oseertomy  which  eouMys,  without  any  metaphor,  the  import  of  them 

»vth.  i" 

The  notion  ef  these  worde^  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at  lea^ 
not  so  commonly  used,  aa  the  meaning  qfthet^  toorde^-^aa  /intend 
tomake  ueeeftkemin  the  tkreadcfmy  epeeulatiana;  this  is  plainly 
hulty.  A  s<Nrt  of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  wilh  w^rds  in  the 
/iteral  aenae.  He  might  yery  well  have  aaid,  ae  /intend  to  make 
me  qfthem  in  my/olSnoing  epec%$lation$.  This  was  plain  language ; 
oat  if  he  ehose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thready  that  allusion  ought 
to  have  been  su^qKurted ;  for  there  is  no  consistency  in  mcMng  uae 
}fthean  in  the  tharead^fepeefdatione;  and  indeed,  in  expressing  any 
thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  language  is  always  to 
be  pteferred  to  metaphorical---^A«  «ti^>c/ tciAJcA /pr^ 
ungiicefttl  close  of  a  sentence ;  better  the  euifject  upon  which  /pro- 
teuL 

'I  mast  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  tb^  plea* 
Aires  of  the  imagination,  I  meui  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  origi- 
nally from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds.' 

j&sthe  last  sentence  began  with,  Ither^orethought  it  necessary  to 
fixy  it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar, 
7mtfa/  therefore  deeirt  him  to  fvmem^;  especially,  as  the  small  va- 
riation of  using,  on  this  aeeountj  or ^  for  thiareaeon^  in  place  of /Aere- 
forty  would  luLve  amended  the  style.  When  he  says,  /mean  only 
iuch pleasures,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in 
iti  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean^ 
\Hieuehpkasuree,;  and  therefore  should  have  been  placed  in  as  dose 
I  connexion  as  possible  with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies. 
Ilie  style  becomes  more  clear  and  neat,  when  the  words  are  arrang- 
ed thus;  'By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  plea- 
sures only  as  arise  from  sight* 

<My  design,  being  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  ple^ 
mr^^  the  imagination,  which  entirdy  proceed  from  such  olgfects 
as  are  before  our  eyes;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  those 
secondary  pleasures  of  Uie  imagination,  which  flaw  ftom  the  ideas 
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vf  Tisible  cbjet%  when  the  objects  are  not  actoallj  betoiethe  eya 
out  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  fonned  into  agreeable 
Wsions  of  things,  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious/ 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying^  down  the  division  of  a  subject,  ta  study 
neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions  ure  then 
more  ^tinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  This 
sentence"  is  not  pe^ectly  happy  in  that  respect  It  is  somewh«i 
clogged  by  a  tedious  phraseology,  ify  design  being  first  qfall^  io 
diacourse^n  ike  next  place  to  speakof'-euck  objet^  as  are  bqjfareaur 
eyes^hings  that  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.  Several  words  might 
have  been  spared  here ;  and  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact. 

'The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  fiill  extent,  are 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under^ 
standing.' 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant 

<  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded 
on  some  new  knowledge  or  imprevement  in  the  mind  of  man:  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as 
transporting  as  the  other.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  more  pr^erablCf  ia 
such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  diould 
have  fallen  into  it ;  seeing  preferabky  of  itself,  expresses  the  comparsH 
tive  degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent 

I  must  observe  larther,  that  the  proportion  contained  in  the  last 
member  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed— 4/ 
fnust  be  confessed^  thatthoseqftfie  imaginationare  as  great  andcu 
transporting  as  the  other.  In  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared 
three  things  together ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense, 
and  those  of  the  understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  this  senteaoe« 
he  had  called  the  pleasures  oi  the  understanding  the  last;  and  he 
ends  the  sentence,  with  observing,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are 
as  great  and  transporting  as  the  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other 
makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with  tlie  lasty  he  leaves  it  ambignous, 
whether,  by  the  other ^  he  meant  the  pleasures  of  the  understandiaj^ 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  sense ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either,  by  the  con- 
struction; though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  it  should  refer  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The  proposition  reduced 
tx>  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus:  <  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
inderstanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting.' 

^  A  beautiful  prospect  deligHts  the  soul  as  much  as  ademonstration 
and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chap 
ter  in  Ari^j'iotle.' 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  Ui 
expressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  bur  author  is 
very  remarkable. 

<  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage 
above  those  of  the  understandings  that  they  are  more  obvioosy  and 
more  easy  to  be  acquired.' 

This  is  abo  an  unexceptionable  sentence 
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'Itit  hirt  openiu  the  eje,  tnd  the  scene  enters.' 
This  sentence  is  Tirelj  and  picturesque.  By  the  gftyetv  and  bris^ 
MSB  wliich  it  giyes  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  intermixing 
saeh  a  short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  run  of  longer  ones,  which  never 
iiib  iG  have  a  happy  effect  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inac- 
ctiney.  A «oefK  cannot  be  said  to  enter:  an  aetor  enters ;  bats 
Kcoe  appeare  or  preaents  iUe\f. 

<  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fSuicy,  with  very  little  attea 
tion  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.' 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration;  carried  on  with  that  agreeable 
fioweriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  those  plesr 
Mires  of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating. 

<  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any 
thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it' 

There  is  a  falung  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former  sen* 
tences*  We  asteni  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  cannot  so  well 
hemdioaueniiothebiauijfqfano^eci.  tScknowledgewwjldhtLye 
expressed  the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence 
too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful — w  pariietUdr  cauaea  andoceaeiona  q/ 
U;  hothpariictUar  and  occaaiona^  are  words  quite  superfluous ;  and  the 
{ironoun  i/,  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beau 
tjr  or  to  object  It  would  have  been  some  amendment  to  tht  style  to 
have  run  thus :  '  We  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

'A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving' 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commqnly  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
than  to  the  mind  Or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  oh* 
served  on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  ttuit  for  a  relative  pro* 
Doun,  instead  of  which  ;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addi* 
son.  Which  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  that^  being  never 
employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative ;  whereas  that  is  a  word 
of  many  senses ;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  con- 

C'  nction*  In  some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  re- 
live, in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the 
ttme  sentence.  But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind, 
which  is  always  tl)e  preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sen* 
tence.  Pkaaurea  which  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  qf  receivings  is 
much  better  than  pkaaurea  that  the  vulgar,^. 

'  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description , 
and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
meadows, than  anottier  does  in  the  possession.  It  eives  him,  indecl^ 
a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  males  the  most  rude, 
uncultivated  parts  of  nature,administer  to  his  pleasures:  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it 
•  Diultitude  of  charm?  tb^t  ^Qt^99a|  ^9m^7^  Pf^^  the  ji^nmility 
ef  mankind ' 
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All  this  19  very  ieaoti&L  The  illustration  is  happy ;  an^  the  style  ^ 
•UD9  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  laboar,  nc 
fttiffness  or  afiectation;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow 
of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  ol 
Mr.  Addison^s  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little 
negligences  which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in 
this  paragraph.  The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  it  gives 
him  indeed  a  hmdof  property .  To  this  tV,  there  is  no  proper  antece- 
dent in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we 
must  look  back  as  fiear  as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the 
paragraph^  which  begins  with,  a  man  of  a  polite  imagination.  This 
phrssey  poHte  im/agvnationy  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  ii 
can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an  improper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in 
the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualification  only  of  a  man* 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  para- 
^cwp^ySOthathelookeupofitheworld^itsittjoertinanotherKght.  By 
another  light,  Mr.  Addison  means,  a  light  difierent  from  that  in 
which  other  men  view  the  world.  But  though  this  expression  clear* 
ly  conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it 
very  indistinctly  to  others;  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  in- 
accuracy, into  which,  in  the  warmth  of  composition,  every  writer 
of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  cool,  subsequent  review.  ^8  it  were^  is  upon  most  occasions  no 
more  than  an  ungraceful  palliative;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a 
softening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence,  so  that  he 
looks  upontheworldy  and  what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  alto- 
gether. It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what 
had  gone  before ;  a  feeble  adjection  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  paragraph  would  have  ended 
with  more  ^irit  at  the  words  immediately  preceding;  the  uneut^ 
tivaied  parte  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasttres. 

<  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; 
eveiy  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  oae  virtue 
or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one 
wor  i,  or  disarrange  one  member,  without  spoiling  it  Few  sentences 
are  to  be  found  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

'  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his 
innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
.not  blush  to  take.' 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  re- 
mark. 

^Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require 
such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ 
ments.  nor  at  the  s^jimc  time,  suff^  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  indii 
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knee  and  ttrnkmeaft  wbieh  art  tot  to  aecomptn^  oor  more  sensual 
delists  I  but  like  a  gentle  ezereise  to  the  fMulties,  awaken  them 
from  sloth  and  idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  dif< 
fienltjr.' 

The  begioninff  of  this  sentanoe  is  not  eorreot,  and  affords  an  in* 
•tance  of  a  perioa  too  looaelj  comieeted  with  the  preceding  one^  0/ 
thn  nature^  says  he,  ate  thlm  qfihe  imagmaHem*  We  might  ask, 
of  wliat  nature?  For  it  had  not  baen  the  scope  of  the  preceding  aen« 
tence  to  describe  the  nature  of  any  set  of  {ueasuraa.  He  had  said, 
thatitwas  oTery  man's  duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea« 
sores  as  wide  as  possible,  in  ondcr  that,  wimin  that  siAere,  he  might 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  lauddile  satisfiwtion.  The  transition  is 
loosely  made,bybeginninff  the  nextsentence  with  saying,  q/^/Aisfui-* 
hutart  thoee€fthg  imagnuMoiu  It  had  been  better,  i^keeping  in 
▼iew  the  gOTemingt>bieot  of  the  preceding  seotenee,  he  ImmI  said, 
^This  adTantsge  we  gam,'  or,  <  This  satisfiictioB  we  enjoy,  by  means 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination.'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  abun- 
dsadyeorroet 

*  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fimcy  are  more  con* 
dneiTe  to  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  we  worked 
out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the 

On  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 
worked  out  by  dint  qfthitMngfis  a  phrase  which  borders  too  much 
on  vulsar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed 
ID  a  polished  composition 

'  Delightfiil  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have  a 
kmdly  influence'oa  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  sei  ve 
to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief 
sod  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasinr  and  agree- 
able motions.  For  this  reason,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  up- 
on Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a 
poem,  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knot- 
ty and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  thatfill 
the  mind  with  qil«idid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fiibles, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.' 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  tiie  period  is 
sltogether  out  of  its  place ;  which  irives  the  whole  sentence  a  harsh 
snd  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly^  gave 
eoncermng  arrangement  The  wron^placed  member  which  I 
point  at,  is  this:  where  he  particularly  dissuadee  him  from  knotty 
eruf^ti&i/lff^lf^g^in/tofi^/uesewordsshould  undoubtedly  have  been 
phoed  not  where  they  stand,  but  thus :  SirFraneie  BaconjinhiaBeiay 
MponlbaUkj  where  he  particularly  diestModes  the  reader  Jram  knot* 
fy  and  subtile  epeeulatione^  hoe  not  thought  it  improper  topreeeribe 
to  him  f  4^.  This  arrangement  reduces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

*  I  have  in  this  psper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  die  subject  of  my  pre- 
•eat  undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations^  to  re* 
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cemmeiMt  to  my  readers  the  pttnoit  of  those  plennires}  I  shall,  ja 
my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  pdea 
sores  are  derived.' 

•These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  pn>i«r 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  tiiat 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difSculty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  aubiect  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  sentences  before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  eireumstanceif 
necessarily  come  in*--J?y  tiMiy  ii/*tii/ro£fticAMM^--^ 
a^ioM-— <n  this  paper — in  the  next  poptr.  AU  which  are  with 
g^reat  propriety  managed  by  our  author.  Itwill  be  found,  upon  trial, 
Uiat  there  were  no  ot£er  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could 
have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance, '  I 
have  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  tht  meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking 
by  way  of  introduction,  in  thispaper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend 
the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  several  consider* 
ations,'  we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  clog;edwith  cir* 
camstances  in  the  wrong  place,  would  neidier  have  been  so  neat  no? 
so  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXL 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  4U 

OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  oi 
Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lectitfe,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  ha^py  genius, 
and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes.be  found. 
Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beau- 
ties, as  render  style  highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  utr  as  he  can,  in* 
accuracy  of  any  kind.  As  tl^^  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I 
have  thou^t  it  might  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout 
two  or  three  subsequent  papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  intimate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended 
for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style.  I 
pretend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well  ao> 
quainted  with  &e  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks  may 
prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  minute:  but 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  desire 
in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  structore 
of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit;  and  though 
my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be  thought  lU* 
Amnded,  they  will  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them  into 
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the  trmiA  of  maldiig  i>rop6r  remarki  for  themeelyefi.    I  proceed, 
tkerefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  rabaeqnent  paper,  No.  412. 

^^  J  shall  first  consider  thos^  pleasures  of  the  ima^ation,  idiich 
arise  from  tiie  aetoal  yiew  and  snrvej  of  ontwara  oljects :  and 
diese,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  s^ht  of  what  is  great,  nncom* 


Bon,  or 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  it  simple 
and  distinct  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  survey  ^ 
are  not  altogether  synonjrmous;  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  to 
import  mere  inspection;  the  latter,  more  deliberate  examination. 
Tet  they  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present 
ease,  any  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  oeen  sufficient  The 
quthet  aeiualf  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the' 
distinction  between  what  our  author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  of 
imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  die  secondary, 
which  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

'There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that 
the  horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  the' 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  matness,  or  beauty;  but 
still  there  wiH  be  such  a  mixture  of  delimt  in  tiie  very  disgust  it 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous 
and  prevailing.^ 

Tnis  sentence  mufft  be  acknowliedged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and' 
irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position 
of  the  words  something  and  object.  The  natural  arrangement  would 
have  been,  there  majfj  indeed,  c>e  something  inanobjeet  soterribkor 
offensioe,that  the  herrorarloathsomenesso/itmajf  overbear.  These* 
two  epithets,  Aofv*or  or  loathsomeness,  are  awkwardly  joined  toge*< 
ther.  Loathsomeness,  is  indeed  a  quality  which  may  l>e  ascribed  ttr 
an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The 
language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said, 
there  may,  indeed,  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  qffensivi, 
thai  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  otferbear.  The  first 
two  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive,  would  then  have  expressed  the 
qualities  of  an  object ;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgust,  the  correspond- 
ing sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness 
was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen :  for  to  be  loathe 
some,  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  of 
delight,  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object 

*  V  tlwM  be  rMd«ra  who  tMnk  •»j  ftrtbtr  apology  roqnitito  for  my  adroilariaf 
to  cailiciM  Hbo  itiitencet  of  so  ominent  la  MMhor  m  Mr.  Addiioii»  1  muit  tak«  ihk 
f  ice,  thai  I  was  naturaUy  led  to  it  by  the  drcumitaiicet  of  that  part  of  the  Ungw 
doDi  wliero  theie  lectinnea  were  read;  where  the  ordmary  ipoken  languagne 
oAm  diArs  mndi  fton  what  it  oted  by  good  English  authors.  Hoiice  it  ooemred 
to  ae,  ao  a  proper  method  of  oorroetiB|f  any  peoiliaritiof  of  dialect,  to  direct  sti^ 
deacs  of  eloqoeace  to  analyse  and  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  struc- 
ture of  tfr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  ar«  tha 
siibjoet  of  the  fioBowIng  lectoret,  were  aoeotdingly  giren  oat  in  oKOfvise  to  stn 
to  bo  thns  examined  and  aaalyned ;  and  seveiml  of  the  observatioos  which 


CdloW|  both  on  the  beauties  and^  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  si^gigested  by  the  obser 
ntiati  ghrwste  mt  in  oonsegaence  of  the  exercises  prescribed. 
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commeiHl  to  my  readers  the  punoit  of  those  pleoirares;  I  shall,  ja 
my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  plea 
sores  are  derived.' 

•These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  pro|«r 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  tliat 
it  IS  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  diqiose  of  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  sentences  before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  eireumstanee« 
necessarily  come  in«---j9y  tipay  i{/*tfi/reN/tie4»o»---^ 
a/tontf— tn  this  paper — in  the  next  pcper.  Ail  which  are  with 
great  propriety  managed  by  our  author*  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial^ 
that  there  were  no  ol£er  p^rts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could 
have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance^  *  I 
have  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  the  meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  ima^nation,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking, 
by  way  of  introduction,  in  thispaper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend 
the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  several  consider* 
ations,'  we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  clogged  with  cir* 
onmstanees  in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  no^ 
to  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXI* 


3RITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  4U 

OF  THE  SPECTATOIL 

Thx  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  oi 
Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lectiue,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  happy  genius, 
and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes, be  found. 
Thoi^  such  inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beaa- 
ties,  as  render  style  highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whola, 
yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  iar  as  he  can,  in- 
accuracy of  any  kind.  As  ib^  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I 
havethoughtitmight  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout 
two  or  three  subsequent  papers  of  the  SpectaUw.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  intimate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended 
for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style.  I 
pretend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks  may 
prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  minute:  but 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  desire 
In-elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  structore 
of  tfentenoes  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit;  and  though 
my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be  thought  ill* 
founded,  they  will  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them  into 
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tke  tnitt  of  making  i>roper  remarks  for  themflolTeB.    I  prooeed, 
Aerefore,  to  ike  examination  of  the  sabseqnent  paper,  No.  412. 

^  J  shall  first  eonaider  those  pleasu^  of  the  imadnation,  which 
arise  from  the  aetoal  yiew  and  snrvej  of  ontwara  objects :  and 
these^  I  ihinky  all  proceed  from  the  s^ht  of  what  is  gr^  nnoom* 
Bon,  or  beantifiil.' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  sim  pie 
and  distinct  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  survej/y 
are  not  altogether  sjmonjrmoos;  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  to 
hnport  mere  inspection ;  the  latter,  more  deliberate  examination. 
Tet  they  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present 
ease,  any  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  hare  been  sufficient  The 
epithet  aeiualf  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the' 
distinction  between  what  our  author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  of 
imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  ue  secondary, 
which  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

'There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that 
the  horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  the' 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty;  but 
still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delist  in  the  very  disgust  it 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous 
and  prevailing.^ 

This  sentence  murt  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one. 
Hie  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and' 
irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position 
of  the  words  something  and  object.  The  natural  arrangement  would 
have  been,  there  may^  indeed j  be  something  in  an  obfeet  so  terrible  or 
offensive,  that  the  horror  or  hathsomenesso/it  may  overbear.  These' 
two  epithets,  AiTTfor  or  loathsomeness^  are  awkwardly  joined  toge-> 
ther.  Loathsomeness,  is  indeed  a  quality  which  may  lie  ascribed  tt^ 
an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The 
language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said, 
there  may,  indeed,  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offenaifvt^ 
that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  otterbear.  The  first 
two  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive,  would  then  have  expressed  the 
qualities  of  an  object;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgust,  the  correspond* 
tog  sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness 
was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen :  for  to  be  loathe 
somcj  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  of 

del^htf  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object 

_      ■  ■  ■■  —  — —  — ^  —  --  -     ■  _  ■  —  _ —  — . — 

*  U  ten  be  iMdan  who  think  aaj  fitfthar  apology  roqniiile  for  my  tdTeDlanaf 
to  cnliciie  tho  MntooMt  of  to  caineitt  «■  •athor  at  Mr.  Addiion,  1  must  take  ihk 
liocy  thai  I  waa  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  dicumitancet  of  that  part  of  the  kin|^ 
dom  where  thete  lectures  were  read;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  lanfuafc 
oAaa  diSBtfs  moeh  fton  what  is  oaod  by  good  English  aiitliors.  Hence  it  oonrred 
to  ne,  aa  a  proper  method  of  oorraetin^  any  peotiiaritiet  of  dialect,  to  direct  sti;^ 
deals  of  doqaence  to  analyse  and  ezamiae,  with  particular  attention,  th»  struc* 
ture  of  Ifr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  ar«  the 
sabjaet  af  the  foBowIng  lectures,  were  aceoidini^y  given  out  in  exaicisa  to  stu 
4mUf  Uf  Im  thas  warning  and  aaalaraed ;  and  semal  of  the  obserratioas  which 
IbUow,  both  on  the  beauties  and^blemishes  of  this  author,  were  suggested  by  the  obser 
(ireota  AM  in  conte<|aenceoflhaeaEerdsas  prescribed. 
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la  the  latter  part  of  the  seiiteoee  there  are  several  iimccuraoies. 
Whea  he  aays^  there  tmil  be  such  a  mixture  qf  delight  in  the  very 
diegu9t  it  gives  ua^  as  any  qf  these  three  quat^fications  are  most 
etnupicuous.    The  construction  is  defeetiTey  and  seems  hanlly 

Stmmatical.  He  vieant  assuredly  to  say,  sti^  a  mixture  qf  cfr* 
ht  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  qfthesp  three 
fuaUJications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that  there-  may  be  a 
mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  the  sam^ 
object;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  any  delight  in 
the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are,  is  improperly  ioined  ta 
(iny  of  these  three  qualijications ;  for  as  any  is  here  used  distribii- 
tively,  and  means  any  one  qf  these  three  qualijications,  the  cor- 
responding verb  ought  to  have  been  singular*  The  order  in  which 
the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and  made 
to  stand  prevailing  and  conspicuous*  They  are  eonspictums,  be- 
cause they  prevail. 

<By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object, 
but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.' 
In  a  former  lecture,  when  treatingof  the  structure  of  sentences,  I 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
•Iverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Only^ 
as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb, 
mean.  The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only 
mean? As  the  author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bu-lk  qf 
a  single  obfect,  it  would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  aflei 
tlieseworaiB:  Idonotmeanthehulkqfany  single  object  only ybut  the 
largeness  of  a  whole  view.  As  the  following  phrase,  considered  as 
one  entire  piece,  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  disnity  and 
propriety,  perhaps  this  adjection  might  have  been  altogether  omit- 
ted, and  the  sentence  have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  at 
tbe  word  view. 

'  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  un* 
cultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  ot  mountains,  high  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the 
novelty,  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnifi* 
eenee  which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.* 
'  This  sentence,  in  the  main«  is  beautiful.  The  objects  presented 
dve  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged  with  pro- 
priety, and  accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  We  must,  however, 
obfierve,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  granrniatioallj^ 
connected  with  the  preceding  one.  He  sa^s,  such  are  the  pros* 
nects;  such,  signifies  of  that  nature  or  quality;  which  necessarily 
nresupposes  some  adjective,  or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going 
Dcfore,  to  which  it  refers.  •  But,  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is 
no  such  adjective.  He  had  spoken  ot  greatness  in  the  abstract  only ; 
and  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  rafer 
it  The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  more  gramma- 
tical propriety,  by  saying,  to  thisclassbelongfer,underthishe&d  are 
Tanged  the  projects,  ^e.  The  of  which  is  prefixed  to  huge  Aena 
qf  mountains,  is  misplaced,  knd  has,  perhaps.  Seen  an  error  in  tac 
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pnnting;  as  either  all  the  perticalan  here  enmnemted  lh<n;lcl  have 
had  this  ntek  of  the  jcenitiTe,  or  it  abouM  have  been  prefixed  to 
none  bat  the  first  IWaen,  in  the  close  of  ^be  sentence,  the  author 
speaks  of  that  fticb  mo^jrnt^eeiM^,  whUhcfipearainmanyofthne 
iit/pendous  toork$  qfnatutey  he  had  better  han  omitted  the  word 

,  many  J  which  seenis  to  except  some  of  ihem.  Whereas,  in  his  gene  • 
nl  proposition,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  inckide  all  the  stapendoiif 

I  woriLS  be  had  ennmemed ;  and  there  is  no  qneation  that,  in  all  of 

i  them,  a  rude  manifloenee  appears. 

\    ^Onr  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  a« 
<  any  thin^  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.     We  are  flung  int6  %  pleas* 
ingastonislmient  at  such  unbounded  Views;  and  feel  adelightftifstill- 
ness  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them/ 

-  The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  scTeral  of  die  expressions  re- 
markably happy.  Hiere  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animad  ver* 
sion  exceptthe  close,  att/v^  appr^msian  o/them.  Not  only  is  this 
a  languid,  enfeebling  concosion  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautiluK 
but  tne  appreheniiaH^vUiu»i  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety, 
nd,  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  che  sentence  been  allowed  to  close  with  Hittne$9  and 
4fmazcmeni  m  the  soul,  it  would  hsTC  beeil  a  great  improvement 
Nothing  b  frequently  more' hurtful  to  the  erace  or  vivacity  of  a  pe- 
riod,  than  superfluous  dragging  words  at  the  conclusion. 

<The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thingi  that  looks  liki>  a 
lestraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confine 
ment,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened 
on  every  side  by  mb  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountain^  On  the 
contrary,  a  spacious  horison  if  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye 
has  room  to  range  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of 
ito  views,  and  to  tose  it^lf  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  ofier 
themselves  to  its  observation.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  pros- 
peets  are  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity,  or 
infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding.' 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  wluch 
cannot  be  too  mudi  praised.  The  nuhibsrs  flow  smoothly,  and 
^rith  a  graoeftil  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen,  carry 
i  certain  amj^itude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject }  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accom- 
modated to  the  rise  of  the  thouj^t  The  eye  fii^t  ranges  abroad; 
then  expeUiatei  at  targe  an  the  immensity  of  its  views  ;  and,  at  last  * 
bees  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  obfeets  that  offer  themselves  to  its 
observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly  contracted  with  iiieunderstanA>  ^ 
ingy  prospects  witih  spMitationSf  nid  wide  andundetermined  pros 
peets,  with  speeulattons  qf  eternity  and  infinitude. 

*  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
gimidenr,  as  in    troubled  oceaa,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 

'  meteors,  or  the  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rock^ 

and  meadows,  flie  pleasure  still  grows  open  us  as  it  arises  bom  more 

than  a  sinrie  principle.'    * 

Thr  arhrlrpmfiTud  to  JVirTrftr,  in  thn  hogifining  of  fhii  sanfcnoi^ 
2L 
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might  have  been  omitted,  and  the  style  have  ron,  perhaps,  to  moiyi 
advantage  thus :  btU  if  btau^y^  or  uncommofme9$i  htjokUd  to  this 
grandeur — a  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  &c.  seems  un- 
seasonably to  imply  an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by,  dioers^fied  with  rivers,  woods,  &c 

( Every  thing  that  is  new  or  unoonunon,  raises  a  pleasuro  in  th» 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before 
possessed.  We  are,  indeed,*  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
thmgs,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  uipearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  takes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  comjdain  of  io 
oar  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.' 

The  s^le  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an^asy  and  agreeable  man* 
ner.  A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would 
bear  beine  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  miist  always  remember,  that 
Sod  composition  admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  different 
rms.  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to  one  precise  standard.  One 
writer  may  be  as  a^pieeable,  by  a  pleasing  diffuseness,  when  the 
subject  bears,  and  his  ^nius  prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  conciae 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  Uie 
banning  of  those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present  before  us, 
the  phrase,  arises  a  pleasure  in  the  inutgination,  ia  unquestionably 
too  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  sajing,  afforae 
pleasure  to  the  imagination;  and  towards  the  end,  there  are  two 
o/V,  which  grate  htfshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  takes  off  front 
that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  eon^lain  of;  where  the  correction  is  aa 
easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to 
give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

<  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  vari- 
ety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itmf  on  any 
particular  object  It  is  this, likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
beautiful  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment.' 
•  Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.  The 
fiill  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  is  intio* 
doeed,  frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  seasonable;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  mi^jnify,  as  much  as  po8» 
sible,  the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to 
them.  His  frequent  use  oithat,  instead  of  which^  is  another  pecii«> 
liarity  of  his  style;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  be 
much  commeo^d;  as,  it  is  this  toAseA,seems,  in  every  view,  to  be 
better  than,  it  is  this  that,  three  times  repeated.  I  must,  likewise^ 
islDe  notioe,  that  theanteo^ent  to^it  is  this^  when  qritieally  oonai 
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4ftred,  18  Qot  aliogethw  proper.  It  rofers,  as  wo  diioovor  by  the  setiiey 
lo  tohatever  is  new  or  uncommon.  But  as  it  is  not  good  language  to 
say^  whatever  is  new  batowi  chprms  on  a  monster^  one  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to  have  besun  the  first  of 
these  three  sentenees,  with  sajvuf^U  isnmfeUyvMchossiowsekarms 
on  a  tnonsUTj  bu^ 

<  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  ple|^ 
sant  to  look  upon;  but  never  so  much  as  ip  the  opening  of  the  springs 
when  they  are  ail  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and 
not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.' 

In  this  expression,  n^tner  so  much  as  in  the  opening  qfthe  ^ning^ 
there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar  $  fi>r  when  the  con 
struetion  is  filled  up,  it  must  be  read^n^i^er  so  much  pleasant.  Had 
he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  never  so  much  so,  the  grammatical  error  would 
have  been  prevented,  but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward. 
Better  to  have  said,  btU  neoer  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  qfthe 
spring.  We  readily  say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects,  but  to 
say,  as  our  author  has  done  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  ob- 
jects are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  can  scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose 
composition. 

<  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  riyers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
dufting  and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment,  with  something 
that  j^  n<^)v.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  vallies, 
where  every  thing  c  jntinues  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and 
posture;  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath 
%e  eye  of  the  beholder.' 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  says^/br  this  reason 
there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens^  4*^.  we  are  entitled  to  look  (ox 
the  recuon  in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no 
reason  for  what  he  is'^now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and, 
meadows  are  most  pleasant  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our 
minds  naturally  recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to :  but  his 
language  does  not  properly  express  it  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  de? 
bets  of  this  amiable  writer,  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negli- 
gently connected  with  one  another.  His  meaning,  upon  the  whole^ 
we  ^thor  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his  discourse.  Yet  his  negli« 
gsnc^revents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  that  force  andevidence^ 
which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would  have  produced.  Ba- 
ting this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  are 
remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close,  in  particular,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony  as  the  lan- 
guage can  admit  It  seems  to  paint  what  he  is  describing,  at  once 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  oojects  as  are  ever  in  motion  andslid^ 
ing  away  from  beneath  the  eye  qfthe  beholder.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examina 
tion  obliges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the 
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two  paragraphs  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  one 
eonceminggreatness,  and  the  other  cfonceming  novelty,  are  extreme* 
ly  worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can 
successfully  imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

<  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  sou! 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com* 

.  placency  throiigh  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  tery  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight 
Jirough  all  its  faculties.' 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  as  phrases  are  re* 
peated,  which  are  little  more  tiian  the  echo  of  one  another;  such  as, 
diffusing  mHtfcLction  and  complacency  through  the  imagination — 
striking  the  mind  with  inward  Joy — spreading  eheer/uiness  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit 
that  this  full  and  flowing  style,  even  though  it  carry  someredundan* 
cy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
is  entering,  and  is  more  allowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on 
^ome  other  occasions. 

<  There  is  not,perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  itself 
agreeable;  but  we  fina,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modi- 
fications of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous'ootiiider- 
ation,  pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  draw 
our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  woru  more^  towards 
the  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  in, 
is  wanting  before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus : 
Beauty  or  deformity  in  onepiece  of  matter ,  more  than  in  another. 

<  Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures, 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  af* 
fected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable, than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we 
often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  tne  single  grain  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in  the 
colour  of  its  species.' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  language. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expression 
to  have  been  appUed  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  different 
notions  of  beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  the 
author  says,  colour  of  its  species^  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccu<^ 
racy  in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  the  male  was  determined  in  his  courtship. 

'There  is  a  second  kirn!  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro* 
ducts  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  m  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and 
kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  ^t.* 
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SdUyltmmmwyiauLjf wefiad Utileto praiae.  At ie hiteouiieiA 
tion  of  the  whfecl,  iHim  bggniniog  tivilbniior  pftim^mphyhe  appMml 
to  hjiTe  beeo  treating  of  beautym  g^ami,  io  distintt^oo  ftom  greatneaf 
or  Bov«h^ ;  thk  second  Mndqfieauijf  of  wbioh  ha  here  apea&8»  comes 
■poD  oa  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  iaffnly  by  degreea  we  learn,  that 
nrmeriy  he  had  no  mora  io  vieir  IhM  ttie  beauty  which  the  dii&reot 
qMeiea  of  aanaibla  cresitaffea  find  io  pne  aootbon  This  second  Juna 
'  ifheamtfy  he  mfSyVmfiad  iniks  senetolpfodiutsqfQrt  andnaitAre. 
He  niidottbtedly  neaoa,  not  in  all,  but  in  stn^rol  qf  the  products  q, 

miandnatutSt  and  oughtaotobaveaacpres00dhun8elf;andinthe 
pheaof/xrotfifcla,  tobafe  oaed  also  the  aDOi«  proper  woix}/^^ 

When  he  adds,  that  this  kiiid  of  ba^ty  d^  110^  tiioriir  in /i&6  m^^ 
fkmwitkihiUw&rmihandmoknseasthe  beauty  iM  appears  inour 
proper  species;  the  language  would  eertainly  baYe  been  more  pure 
and  dafpmt,  if  he  had  said,  that  it  does  not  worhmpon  theimagina* 
Hon  withsuch  warmth  asidmokneef  as  the  beau^  that  appears  in 
eut  oum  species. 

'This  eooaiats  either  in  the  gpiyoly  or  variotiy  of  eoloiHS,  in  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangamont  and  dispqsi- 
tioD  of  bodies,  or  in  a  iust  mixture  and  eonourfenoe  of  all  toeetben 
Among  these  several  kinda  of  beauty,  the  eye  taka^  most  dobgM  in 
eoloors.' 

To  tbe  language,  here,  I  aee  no  obieelioa  tii^  ean  be  made* 

'  We  no  where  meet  inlh  a  more  glorious  or  plesaing  show  in  na- 
ture, than  what  appears  in  the  hesTens  at  the  risJog  and  settine  of  tbe 
son,  which  is  whuly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that 
show  themsdves  in  clouds  of  a  diflfeient  situation/ 

7he  chief  ground  oS  criticism,  on  this  sentenea,  is  the  disjointed 
situation  of  t&  relatire  which ;  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  But  Ihe  author  meant,  that  it  should  reler 
Id /ik  sAot^  which  a]4)ears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  Itistoocem* 
mon  among  authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to 
make  auclf  partidea  as  thiSy  and  whiehy  i%fer  not  to  any  particular 
antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenonr  of  some  pbii»e,  or  perhaps  the 
^eope  of  aome  whole  sentence,  which  has  gone  befiMre.  This  prac*- 
tice  saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling  thdir  words,  and  arranging  a 
period;  hot,  though  it  may  leave  their  meaning  intelligible,  yet  it 
renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspieoous,  dstermined,  and  pre^ 
eise,  than  it  might  otherwiae  have  been.  The  error  I  have  pointed 
out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  In  the  construe^ 
tion  of  Uie  sentenee,  after  aome  such  manner  as  this:  fFe  no  where 
meet  witha  moreglariausandpleasingshowin  nature,  than  what  is 
formedin  the  heavens  at  therisingandsettingqfthe  sun,bythe  dif- 
ferent stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different 
situations.  Our  author  writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different  situationy  by 
which  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.  But,  a.i 
this  is  neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it 
'was  necessary  to  change  the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  the  plu- 
ral number. 
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<  For  this  reason,  vre  find  the  poeti)  who  are  alwaja  addrearing 
themselves  to,  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets 
from  colours  than  from  any  other  topic' 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  whal 
was  made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  proi* 
cedes.  For  though  he  begins  with  saying,,/^  ihia  reason,  the  for^ 
going  sentence,  which  was  emplo3red  about  the  ctouda  and  the  eun, 
gives  no  reason  for  the  general  proposition  he  now  lays  down*  The 
reason  to  which  he  refers,  was  given  two  sentences  before,  when  h^ 
observed,  that  the  eye  ti^es  more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any 
other  beauty;  and  it  was  with  that  sentence  that  the  present  one 
should  have  stood  immediately  connected. 

'As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  ff^^eat,  strange,  or 

beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per* 

fections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  aa* 

tisfaction  by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.' 

JinoiheraensCi  here  means,  grammatically,  ano/A^aen^/Acmyayi- 

2f.  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expree- 
on,  another  sense,  can  at  all  l^  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some 
time,  made  mention  of  any  sense  whutever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what 
/  was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  another  \enae  than  that  qf  sight. 
'Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  fiirds,  or  a  fidl  of 
water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
i^m  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie 
oefore  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes^ 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
oolours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  i^pear  more  agreeable;  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately;  as  the  difierent 
ooToursof  a  picture,  whenthey  are  w6ll  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion.' 

Whether  Mr*  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  MX  of  water,  is  so  far 
from  awakening  every  moment  the  mia^ofthe  behoUer,  tliat  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  pleaae  the 
imagination,  and  heij^hten  the  beauties  of  the  scene;  but  it  produces 
this  effect,  by  a  soothing,  not  by  an  awakening  influence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  style,  nothme  appears  exceptionable.  The  flow,  both 
of  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continoeai 
to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  train  of  thought,  which  hadrun  through 
the  rest  of  the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  compar- 
ing together  dmereot  d^rees  of  beauty. 
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OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

*  Tbovbb  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing 
Ihat  is  great,  new,  or  beaatiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with  i 
pleasure,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  ne« 
eessury  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  nature 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us 
(o  diseovw  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the 
other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul 
^at  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads, 
what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efBcient  causes  from  whence  the 
pkasure  or  displeasure  arises.' 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  should 
never  contain  any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzia  the 
reader.  When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject, 
informing  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  further 
to  do,  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  diould  express  himself  in  the 
wiplest  and  most  perspicuous  manner  possible.  But  the  sentence 
now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct;  containing  three  separate 
propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  required  separate 
sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellence 
as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great;  bat 
in  methodising  and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent  As,  besides  / 
the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con* 
tains  several  inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structure  and  parts;  a  discussion  which  to  many 
renders  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  theref(M«  they  will  naturally 
pass  oyer;  but  which,  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I 
nope  may  prove  of  some  benefit 

Though  in  yesterday's  paper  toe  considered*  The  import  otthoufh 
is,  nottMhstanding  that  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  its  relative,  generally,  is  ye/;  and  it  is  employed  to  wate 
OS,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  not  to 
fafer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  mieht  perhaps  have  ex ' 
peeted  to  follow :  as,  *  Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness, 
yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gratification  of  our  desires.' 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  opposition  between  the  sub* 
lect  of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author  is  now  going  to  say, 
between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  assign  the 
cause  of  that'  fact,  as  rendered-  the  use  of  this  adversative  jpartiele^ 
tkoughf  either  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction*     fre  eonsi 
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dend  haw  every  thifj^tt^atUgr^tyn^ii^ 

the  imagination  with  pleasure.  The  adverb  how  signifies,  either  the 
means  by  which,  or  the  manmr  in  which,  something  is  done.  Rut 
in  truth,  neitheronenor  the  other  of  these  bad  been  considered  by  oar 
'  author.  He  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the 
imagination  with  pleasure;  and^  with  respect  to  the  quomodo  or  the 
hoWy  he  is  so  far  from  haying  considered  it,  that  he  is  just  now 
going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  and  that  we  must  res^. 
contented  with  the  knowledge  of  tLe  fact  alone,  and  of  its  purpose 
or  final  cause.  WemuHownythatUiai^Kgpombkforuatoassigntf^ 
necessary  cause  (be  neans,  what  is  more  commonly  called  the  4^ 
.  fieient  cause)  qf  this pleasurty  because  we  know  neither  thenattane 
cfan  idea,  nor  the  substance  qfa  humansoul.  The  substance  of  a 
human  soul  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  from  the  word  nature^ 
which  would  have  been  applicable  equally  to  idea  and  to  satU. 

Which  might  help  usy  our  author  proceeds,  to  discouer  the  cor^for- 
mity  or  disagreeablcness  qfthe  one  to  the  other.  The  which,  at  the 
be^nning  of  this  member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical, 
as  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence.  It 
refers,  by  the  construction)  to  the  nature  qf  an  idea^or  the  substance 
qfa  human  soul;  but  this  i»  by  no  means  the  reference  y^f^ch  t|ie 
author  intended.  Hts  meaning  is,  that  our  knowing  the  nature  ot 
an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  humau  soul,  might  help  us  to  dis- 
cover the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  therefore  the  syntax  abmutely  required  the  word  knowledge 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which,  I  have  before 
remarked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  rq>eated,  that  nothing  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  careless  composition,  than  to  make  such  rela- 
tives as  whiehf  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose 
and  vague  relation  to  Ijhe  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  sentences  run  into  Uus  forip,  we  may  be  assured  tbvi^  is 
something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteration. 
The  phrase  of  discovering  the  coriformitjf  or  disagreeableness  qf  the 
one  to  the  other  is  likewise  eicceptionable ;  for  disagreeableness  oei* 
ther  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  tKe  other  word,  conformity,  nor  ex 
presses  what  the  author  meant  here,(i^far  as  any  meaning  can  be  gath- 
ered from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitableness  or  want  ofcon- 
formity  to  tbe  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  truth,  .this  member  of 
;tbe  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether.  T%e 
fi09^formity  or  disagreeableness  of  an  idea  to  the  substance  qfa  hu- 
mansoul,  is  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intel- 
ligible coi^eeption  wjbatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  not  assigning  tbe  efficientcauseof  those  pleasures 
iOf  the  imagination)  because  we  n^itber  know  the  nature  of  our  own 
ideas  nor  of  the  soul;  and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  confbr- 
mitv  or  disagreeableness  of  tjie  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance 
of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  i^^r  useful  illustration. 

j^ndiher^ore,  the  sentence  goes  on^  for  want  ofstich  a  light,  aU 
^liuUwecanlU}inspecuiationsofthisHnd,is,toreJlectonthoseopera' 
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Hm$qfiiesomlthataremo9iagreeaikiifuiiorangeunderthei^ 
perk^Md»wktMti$ple€uingordupieanng  iothe  mind.    Tlietwoex 
presttODt  in  the  beginniDg  of  this  memhtt^ther^art^  tnA/or  want  ^ 
mcA  a  Kghij  evidently  sraer  to  the  Mme  thinCi  and  are  quite  synony 
moiM.    One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  hadbetter  have  been  omit- 
ted.  lxafi»^oiiofXing%undertheirproperhead8^i^ 
have  been  smoother,  M their  had  been  left  out  JVithaui  ieing  able  to 
trace  oui  the  general  necessarjf  and  ^ffidenteausts/ramtohenee  the 
pkaeureordUpkaeureariaee.  Theex{ires8ion,yroiitt0Aence,thou(^ 
seemingly  justified  by  yeiy  Ireqnent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
ssarteious  mode  of  speech ;  seeing  t9Aefiee,aione,  has  all  the  power  of 
frmn  whence,  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  reduplication* 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the 
Kntence  bad  better  have  been  dropped.     The  period  might  have 
dosed  with  full  propriety,  st  the  words,  j^/ieaM*^  or  displeasing  to  the 
mind.     All  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  con- 
veyed in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.    It  is  a  mere  expletive 
adjection,wbich  might  be  omitted  not  only  without  injury  to  the  mean- 
ing, but  to  the  great  relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the 
multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  seateoee,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  al- 
ter Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  mav  be  done  to  advantage  here, by  break- 
ing down  this  period  in  the  following  manner : '  In  yesterday's  paper 
we  have  shown  that  every  thing  whiim  is  g^at,  new,  or  i)eautiful,  is  apt 
to  aflfeet  the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im 
possible  for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because 
we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
the  operations  of  the  soul  wnich  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range 
under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.' 
We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following  sentences. 

<  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there 
are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  eficct;  and  tbese^ 
though  they  are  notaltogetfaer  so  satisbctory,  are  generally  more  use* 
fol  than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difierence  might  be  traced  between  the  sense 
of  bare  and  open^  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so 
nearly  synonymons,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  said,  Pinal  causes  lie  more  open  to  oft- 
tertfation.  One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the  obviov^- 
ness  of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from 
t  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  efiect,  which  is  ohen  not  the 
casd;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  congruity  of  a  find  cause  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  condition ;  whereas  the  constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence 
effidenf  causes  proceed,  lie  for  the  most  part  beyond  tlie  reach  of  our 
faculties.  But  as  this  remark  respects  the  thought  more  than  the  style, 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observs^at  when  htvf^a  great  variety  that 
2U 
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belong  to  the  same  effect,  the  expression,  strictly  coasideredy  is  not 
altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the 
principal ;  not  the  principal  to  the  accessory.  Now,  an  effect  is  con- 
sidered as  the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause ;  and  therefore, 
though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  belong  to  the  sam^ 
cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong 
to  the  same  effect 

'One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is  great, 
may  be  this :  The  Supreme  Author  o?  our  being  has  so  formed  the 
soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate^  and 
proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  haj^iness 
must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  na* 
turally  delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.' 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  beeattae  thertfore,  forms 
rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  senten* 
ces ;  and,  in  th3  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have 
devised  a  happier  word  than  apprehension^  to  be  applied  to  what  i^ 
unlimiied.  JDUt  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  shall 
make  no  farther  observation  on. these  sentences. 

'  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind, 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve 
into  the  highq^t  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  con- 
template hb  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.' 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought. 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be,  when  coolly  philosophi- 
sing, yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his 
mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently 
becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Every  one  mustobserve,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed 
The  words  are  long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  an- 
other, and  conduct  the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious 
close,  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author 
mtended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  mag- 
nificent 

<  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encours^  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation ; 
for  every  new  idea  brines  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards 
the  pains  we  have  taken  m  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  serves 
^as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries.' 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise :  only,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which 
are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addison's 
unreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle  that,  in  preference  to  which 
•Annexed  asecretpteasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  un^ 
eommonj  that  he  might  encourage  us*  Here,  the  first  that  stands  for 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next  that,  at  the  distance  only  of  four 
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words,  19 1  eo^onction.  This  confusion  of  sounds  senres  to  embar* 
nss  style.  S^ch  bcftter,  sure,  to  have  said,  the  idea  qfanjf  thing 
tMeh  IS  new  or  uficammon  thai hemigkt  entourage*  The  expression 
with  which  the  sentence  concludes,  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
discoveriesy  is  flat,  and,  in  some  decree,  improper.  He  should  have 
mdjpui  us  upon  mcMng  fresh  discoveries;  or  rather,  serves  as  a 
motine  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries. 

*  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species* 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kina, 
and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants;  for,  'tis  very  remarkable,  that, 
wherever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result 
of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  •order  of  creatures;  so  that,  unless 
all  animals  were  allured  oy  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  genera- 
tion would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled.' 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure:  for  (his  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever 
wrote;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  (M*oposition, 
it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill 
put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion; 

£d,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will 
ive  nothing  on  the  mind  but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 
Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
some  great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  Ood's  having  made 
every  thing  which  is  beautifid  in  our  speciesj  (that  is,  in  the  hu* 
man  species)  pleasant,  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures,  for 
beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  to  multiply  their  kind.  What  the  author 
meant  to  say,  Uiough  he  has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a 
manner,  undoubtedly  was,  ^  In  all  the  different  orders  of  creatures, 
he  has  made  every  Uiing,  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.' 
The  second  member  of  the  septence  is  still  worse,  tit  it  is  very 
remarkable,  that  wherever  nature  is  crost  in  theprodu  ction  qf  a 
monster,  4^.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives,  for  the  precoilingasser- 
tion,  intimated  bv  the  casual  particleybr,  is  far  from  being  obvious. 
The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  would  have  re 
quired  an  intermediate  step,  to  renden  it  distinct  But  what  does 
be.mean,  bv  nature  being  crost  in  theproduction  qfa  monster  f  One 
might  understand  him  to  mean,  *  disappointed  in  its  intention  oi 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits, 
we  mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he 
mtended.  Had  he  ssdd,crostby  theproductionofafnonster,  the  sense 
would  have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  of 
the  expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposi- 
tion m,  after  this  manner ;  wherever  nature  is  crost,  as  in  theprodue* 
iion  of  a  monster*  The  insertion  of  thispartideiw,  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  construction  of  this  member  of  the  sentence!,  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,  in  our 
titthor's  mamiscript;  ai)4  U)9t  ^e  pr9KR(  rof^^iag  is  &  typograplM 
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tai  error,  which,  having  crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator, 
ran  through  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

<  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in 
all  other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay 
and  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power 
of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imsgination ;  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
fale  for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  , 
survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency.' 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flowing,  and 
agreeable,  that,  to  remark  any  diffiiseness  which  may  be  attributed 
to  these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 

<  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figores  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can 
we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us,  many  of  those  ideas  which  are 
different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for 
such  are  light  and  eolour8»)were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  oma 
ments  to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeablo  to  the  imagine- 
tion?' 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  vrUeh  he  is  about  to 
illustrate,  if  not  with  much  pmlosqJucal  accuracy,  yet,  irith  gre%t 
beauty  of  fancy,  and  glosr  of  expression.  A  stroi^  mstance  of  his 
want  of  accuracy,  appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  opens  the 
subject.  For  what  meaning  is  there  in  thinss  exciting  m  Ui  many 
of  tha$e  idea$  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exiete  in  the 
objeete  t  No  one,  sure,  ever  imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the 
objeela.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  tm  all  hands,  can  exist  no  where  but 
in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  teaches,  and  what  our 
ttuthor  should  have  said,  is,  exciting  in  ue  many  ideae  of  qualitieB 
iokieh  are  different  f rem  any  thing  that  exiete  in  the  objeete.  The 
jongsaoefnl  parenthesis  whidi  foUows,  for  euch  are  light  and 
edimre,  had  far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  in  this  manner :  ^  exiting  in  us  many  ideas 
of  qualities,  sioh  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from 
aay  thing  that  exists  in  the  oljects/ 

^  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  ap- 

paritioas.     We  discover  imaffinarf  glories  in  the  heavens  and  m 

the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 

the  whole  creation ;  but  what  a  rouffh  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 

should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  Sx  her  colouring  disappear,  and 

the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?    In  short,  our 

"teuls  are  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion  , 

'  ind  we  walk  aoout  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees 

fteautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and,  at  the  same  time, 

hears  the  warbMng  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  but^  upon 

the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 

iihe  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  aoli. 

•iary  desert' 

After  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies,  1 
return  with  much  more  Measure  to  the  oisplay  of  beauties^  fc^ 
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wUcb  we  hftve  now  fall  ioope;  for  these  two  aeateneee  are  such  as 
do  the  hiehest  boqour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.  Warm- 
ed with  Sie  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the 
beantj  of  nalorey  is  finely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it.  The 
ftjrle  is  flowing  and  full|  without  being  too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery, 
bet  not  gaudy  $  eloTated,  but  not  ostentatious. 

Amidst  this  Uaae  of  beauties,  it  is  neeessary  for  us  to  reinarlf  one 
or  two  inaccuraeies.  When  it  is  said,towards  the  dose  of  the  first  of 
.tbooesentenoea|VAa/ii  raughunaifhifyskeiekqf nature  skouUwa 
be  enieriamedwiiif  the  prq)oaition  wiih  should  haTe  been  placed  at 
the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member;  and  the 
word  enieriamedfiB  both  improperly  applied  here,  and  cardessly 
repeated  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentenoe.  It  was  there  em* 
pbyed  aceording  to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable 
objects.  fVe  are  every  whereenieriained  unihplearing  aiotm.  Here 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
mijwUhwhata  roughuMigkily  sketch  qf nature  ehtruUwe  be  pre' 
tented.  At  the  dose  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is  said,  tie 
fyntaetieeeene  breake  up,  the  expression  is  lirely,  but  not  altogether 
justifiable.  An  assembly  breaksup;  a  soene  cbeee  or diee^apeare. 
EjEoepting  these  two  slight  inaccuraeies,  the  s^yle,  here,  is  not  only 
eorreet,  hut  perfectly  elegant  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the 
passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs, 
and  the  fine  illastration  which  it  gives  to  the  thou^t.  The  enchant' 
edherOj  tAebeauti/uleaetles,  the/antaetie  eeencj  the  secret  tpeUf  the 
dmanioiate  knight,  are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and 
strongly  recall  all  those  romantic  ideaa  with  which  he  intended  to 
amnaa  our  imagination.  Few  authors  are  more  successful  in  their 
imagery  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  few  passages  in  his  works,  or  in 
those  oif  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  thsA  that 
on  wfaidi  we  have  been  commenting. 

'  It  is  not  imjurobable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receive  firom  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by 
some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  subtile  matter  on  the  organ  of  the  sight' 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begin  to 
deeKne,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  this  sentence,  there  ia  a 
sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  bro* 
ken  and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted. 
It  contuns,  besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  vid, 
mmuihing  tike  this  nutybe  the  state  q^the  soul,  to  the  pronoun  i4«s« 
there  is  no  determined  antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  general  import 
of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remark* 
ed,  always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure- 
the  state  of  thesaul  after  its  first  separcUion,  appears  to  be  an  incom- 
plete phrase,  and  first,  seems  an  useless,  and  even  an  improper 

SI 
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word.  More  distinct  \{  he  hkAeaidjStaieqf  the  soul  immediaiefy  an 
Us  separation  from  thebody.  Theadyerb/ierA^^Wiisreduiidant^after 
having  just  before  said,  it  is  possibk.  ' 

'  I  have  here  sujqxisedy  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that 
fueat  modem  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  ackpow- 
ledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philofophy :  namely,  «thai 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter. 
As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  ineontestably  by  many  mo-  • 
dern. philosophers,  and  it,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  ia 
that  science,  if  the  Engli^  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained 
at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  oook  o/ 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding/ 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish, 
appears  to  write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  firet  of  them,  a  manifest 
tautology  occura,  when  bespeaks  of  what  is  universally  aeknowkd^ 
ed  by  aU  inquirers.  In  the  second,  when  he  calls  a  truth  which  has 
been  ineontestably  proved;  firat,  a  speeulaiionf  and  afterwards  a  no 
Mtm,thelaneuagesiJ^elyisnotveryaccurate.  Whenheadds,09ie^Mtf 
Jinut  spectdations  in  thatsdencej  it  does  not,at  firat,  appear  what  sci- 
ence he  means.  One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modemphi- 
losophers;  for  natural  philosophy  (to  which,  doubtless,  h^  refisra). 
stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  an 
tacedent  to  the  pronoun  that.  The  circumstance  towards  the  close, 
if  the  EngUsh  reader  wotsld  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he 
mayjinditf  is  properly. taken  noticeof by  theauthoroftheElementsof 
Criticism,  as  wrongly  arranged,  and  is  rectified  thus: /Atf^i^/jtAroo- 
cfer,  if  he  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find  it,  ^. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  observe* 
that  thouffh  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of 
the  beauties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  It  eontains 
some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worat  sentences,  tiiat  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreedde  and 
elegant  essay. 
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OP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

<Iy  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in 
comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appea« 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vast 
ness  and  immensity  which  afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.' 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
should  always  be  short  and  simple,  andf  contain  no  more  matter  than 
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is  neeeMuy  fbr  opening  the  subject  This  sentence  feeds  to  1 1^ 
petition  of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  aa  assertion  and  the 
psoof  of  that  assertion;twothin^  which,  for  the  most  part|  but  espe 
ctally  at  first  setting  out,  are  mth  more  advantage  kept  separate. 
It  ^vo  lid  certainly  have  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained 
cmly  the  assertion,  ending  with  the  word^^imter ;  and  if  a  new  one 
had  then  begun,  entering  on  the  proofii  of  natnre^s  supenority  over 
erty  which  is  the  subject  continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
The  pnmer  division  of  the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first 
nwde  a  few  observations  which  occur  on  difierent  parts  of  it 

J[fwe  comider  the  work9.  Perhaps  it  mi(^t  have  been  preferable, 
if  our  author  had  begun  with  saying,  loAen  loe  eofisuicr  the  worki. 
Diacoorse  ought  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear 
proposition.    The  if,  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence 
into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and 
proper  to  be  used  only  when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  ne* 
cesnry.    As  this  observation  however  may,  periups,  be  considei^ 
ed  as  over-refined,  and  as  the  sense  would  have  xemained  the  same 
in  eidMHT  form  of  expression,  I  do  not  mean  to  charse  odr  author 
with  any  error  on  this  accddnt    We  cannot  absolve  him  from  inac* 
eoraey  in  what  immediately  folio ws— /Ac  loorAs  q/Tnaiure  and  art. 
It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  throughout  this  whole  paper,  to  com* 
pare  nature  and  art  together,  and  to  oppose  them  in  several  views  to 
eadi  other.    Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to 
hsLTO  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposi- 
tion, and  saying,  the  works  o/ nature  and  qfart.  As  the  words  sund 
nt  present,  they  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of 
these  works,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected ;  as  united  in  form 
ing  one  whole.    When  I  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the 
human  naturf,  I  would  inteipose  neither  article  nor  preposition  be- 
tsreen  them ;  *  Man  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body.'    But  the 
case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other ;  then 
I  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say,' I  am  to  treat  of  tiie  inter- 
ests oSihe  soul,  and  of  the  body.' 
JTkough  they  magfeametimea  tgapear  as  bea%U\fulcr  etrange,  I  can* 
not  help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.    It  does 
not  clearly  ai^iear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.    In  reading 
onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  struct 
tare  of  the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the/armer, 
ss  well  as  to  /Ac  last.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity— 
fl»dy  soi»ie/t>icf  qtgDesr  OS  &eatt/(/Wor«Min^.  It  is  very  do  in 

what  sense  we  are  to  understand  as,  in  this  passage.  For,  aecordtng 
ss  It  IS  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally 
beautiful  or  strange,  to  wit,  with  the  works  of  nature ;  and  then  it  has 
the  force  of  the  Latin  tarn :  or  it  may  signify  no  more  ttian  that  they 
appear  in  the  Ughi  tifbeaut\ful  and  strange;  and  then  it  has  the  force 
of  the  Latin  tan^^m,  without  importing  any  comparison.  An  ex 
pression  so  ambiguous,  is  always  faulty ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here 
because,  if  the  author  intended  the  rormer  sense,  and  meant  (u 
eeems  most  probable)  to  employ  at  for  a  mark  of  com/Mtruon,  it  was 
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oaeessaiy  to  have  mentioned  both  the  eonqiared  objects:  whereas 
only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned,  viz,  the 
m>rks  of  art :  and  if  he  intended  Ae  latter  sense,  as  was  in  that  case 
superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  ha7e  said  simply^cip* 
pearbeatUz/ulorstranffe  The  q>ithet ttrangt^  whidi  Mr.  Addison 
applies  to  the  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.  Strange  workM^  afH 
pears  not  by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  s%nify  what  he  here 
intends,  which  is  newer  uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity  ;M€yeait 
have  nothing  in  them  qfthat  wutnesa  and  immentUy  tohieh  afford 
so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  qf  the  beholder.  There  is 
here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject; 
though,  perhaps,  entertainment  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  finr  ex* 

Sressing  the  efiect  which  vastness  and  immensity  hare  upon  the  mind. 
Leriewing  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it 
might,  1  tbink,with  advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  some* 
what  after  this  manner:  <  When  we  consider  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
shall  find  the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former 
The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uneom^ 
mon  than  those  of  nature;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that  vast- 
ness and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder^' 

<  The  one,'  proceeds  our  author  in  the  next  s«itence,^may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other;  but  can  never  show  herself  so  ao 
gust  and  magnificent  in  the  design.' 

The  one  and  the  other ^  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  must 
unquestionably  refer  to  the  iMirAsQ/*fuihirean£{q/'ar/.  Foroftfiese 
he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  plural  woni,  works^  had  employed  the  plural  pfonoun  thejf. 
But  m  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction;  imd 
passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personincation  of  art-Moem  never 
show  haraelf.  To  render  his  style  consistent,  or/,  and  not  the  worke 
of  art,  should  have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  eenlenee; 
Jb'tmay  beaepoliteanddelicateae  nature^  ht$tcan  never  ehaw  her- 
eelfi  Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners,  than 
to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  highly  civilixed* 
Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  i£a  which  the  author  had  in  view. 
Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in  order 
to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the  concluding  words,  in 
:he  design,  should  either  have  been  dtogether  omitted,  or  som^thiog 
should  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  thepreceding  mem- 
ber of  the  period,  thus :  ^  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished 
and  delicate  as  nature;  but  in  the  design,  can  never  show  hersdf  so 
augost  and  magnificent/ 

*  There  is  eomething  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rouj^h,  eare» 
less  strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments 
of  art.* 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant:  and  carries,  in  all 
the  e^ressiopa,  that  eurtosafelicUaSj  for  which  Mr.  Addison  is  ao 
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oAea  renuirkable.  BoUandma$ttrly,  ure  words  applied  with  iSbm 
Qtmost  (NTopriety .  The  strokes  qfnature^  are  finely  opposed  to  /Ae 
imtekesqfart;  and  therot^A  iirokuiothetdeetauehea;  the  former, 
painting  the  fimdom  and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminu- 
ire  exactness  of  art ;  while  both  are  introduced  before  ns  as  difieiw 
eat  perfiMrmers,  and  their  respective  merits  in  exeeution  very  justly 
sootrasted  with  each  other. 

'  The  beauties  of  the  most  stitely  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nar* 
raw  eompass ;  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and 
requires  something  else  to  gratify  her:  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  na 
tsiW,  the  si^t  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  u 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  imagef ,  without  any  certain  abut  or 
number.' 

This  sentence  b  not  altogether  so  e<MTeet  and  elegant  as  the  for- 
flier.  It  carriea,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our  author's 
style ;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unafifected ; 
enlivened  too  with  a  sli^t  personification  of  the  imagination,  which 
gives  a  gayety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  tbiif 
personification  of  the  imacination,  with  which  the  sentence  is  intro- 
duced^  had  been  cootioued  throughout,  and  not  changed  unneces* 
itrily,  and  even  improperly,  into  sighiy  in  the  second  member^  which 
is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood  thus . 
the  inuxginatian  immediattly  runs  them  over^  and  regiUrea  $onu 
thing  eheto gratify  her;  but  inthewideJieUao/nature^shewan 
der$upanddownwUhoiUeof\ftnement.  The  epithet  ^to/e/y,  which 
the  au  thor  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  is  appli  cable  with  more 
profMiety  to  palaces  thui  to  gardens*  The  close  of  the  sentence, 
unihout  amy  certain  sHnt  or  imnAery  may  be  objected  to,  as  both 
fuperflooos  and  un^^cefuL  It  mieht  perhaps  have  terminated  bet« 
ter  in  this  manner :  she  is  fed  unth  an  infinite  variety  of  imager 
and  tenders  up  and  down  without  confinement. 

*  For  thifl  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country 
life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes ' 
out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination.' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention. 
One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  £OUf»/ry,  iimn  sl  country  life j  on 
which  the  remark  here  made  should  rest  A  country  Ufe  may  be 
productive  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues:  but  it  is 
to  the  country  itself,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of 
displaying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which 
ddight  the  imagination. 

<  Sut  thou^  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
deli^tful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  natnre 
stQ]  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this 
ease,  our  pleasure  rises  from'a  double  principle;  from  the  agreea* 
bleness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  firom  their  similitude  to  other 
obieets ;  we  are  pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as 
with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  cldier  as 
copies  01  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  pros- 
peet  which  is  mil  laid  out,  and  diversified  with  fields  and  tteadowi^ 
3N 
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woods  and  rivers;  in  those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees^  clouds^ 
«nd  cities^  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the 
carious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  ^ttos ;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing 
that  hath  such  a  degree  of  vanetj  and  regularity  as  may  seem  the 
effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance.' 

The  style  m  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  paragraph,  it 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  criticism; 
but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  petty 
remarks,  I  dull  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest;  the 
rather,  too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resem- 
bling art,  of  art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a 
copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brou^t  out,  nor  indeed  very 
material  to  our  author's  purpoi»e. 

<  If  the  products  of.  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  more 
or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural ;  because  here  the  sunilitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pat- 
tern more  perfect' 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  oonsidera* 
ble  inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  theproduds  (he 
had  better  havesaid  HieprodtieHons)  qf  nature  rise  in  wtlueacecrd* 
ing  as  thejf  mare  or  lege  resemble  those  qfart.  Does  he  mean,  that 
these  productions  rise  in  value  both  according  as  they  more  resemUe^ 
and  as  they  less  resemble^  those  of  art?  His  meaning  undoubtedly 
is,  that  they  rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they  mare  resemble  them  : 
and,  therefore,  either  of  these  words,  or  lesSf  must  be  struck  out,  or 
the  sentence  must  run  thus — produetiansqfnatureriseorsinkinva 
lue,  according  as  they  more  or  less  resemble.  The  present  construe* 
tion  of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been  owing  to  hasty  and  careli 
writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  ofthe8entenee,and 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave,  concerning  tiie  position 
of  adverbs.  ThewithoTsaySfbeeatiseKerethesimBittuieisnotonfy 
pleasant  J  but  the  pattern  mare  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  the 
adverb  only,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  goinz  to  give  some  othet 

Eroperty  of  the  similitude,  that  it  is  not  amy  pleasantf  as  he  says, 
ut  more  than  pleasant;  it  is  useful,  or,  on  some  aoeount  or  other^ 
valuable.  Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  «s* 
miUtude  itself,  and  not  to  this  propertfr  of  its  h%\ngplecuant ;  and» 
therefore, the  right  colocation,  beyond  doubt,  was,  keause  here,  not 
« only  the  similitude  is  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  moreper/ect ;  the 
oontra8tlying,not  between  jD&OMin/  andmoreper/ect,  but  between 
similitude  and  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  style 
depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

<  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river, 
and  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  vegr  common  in 
optics.' 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  ie 
almndantly  baj^y ;  bat  in  tbb  intn>duetion  to  ity  he  is  obsetire  and  m 
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diBtinct  One  who  had  not  aeen  the  experiment  of  the  etmert  ob* 
scan,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant  And  even,  a£» 
ter  we  understand  what  be  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to 
Haderstand  his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of 
(wo  different  ones,  produced  by  the  projeetion  of  the  two  camera 
obsearas  on  opposite  'walls.  The  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Bilr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich  Park;  with  thepros- 
pectB  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  paced 
in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  t)ie  observatory;  where  I  re- 
member to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole  scene  here  describ- 
ed, eorresp^dinff  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account  of  it  in  this 
passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

As  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
&om  one  side,  both  the  river  and  the  park ;  and  the  objects  afterwards 
ffientioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
Tiew,  without  needmg  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language, the  sentence  might  run  thus:  'The  prettiest  land- 
•cape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  common 
optical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  darkroom,  which  overlooked  a 
oamable  river  and  a  park.' 

'nereyoo  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
io  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at 
o&e  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another^ 
there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about 
upon  the  walL' 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively 
painting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two 
leotences,  here  and  on  another.  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one 
A<fe,  and  on  another  ride.  As  it  stands,  another  is  ungrammatical,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  vmter,  the 
ship  entering  and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the 
^od,  and  the  herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very 
elegant,  and  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  the  sc6ne  meant  to  be 
described. 

'I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  ^uch  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion 
of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
is,  its  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pic* 
tores,  ^ve  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  ro» 
presents.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised 
orUamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of  the  things  it  repreeentSftine 
rejplarity  of  correct  stylerequires  the  thingatohieh  it  represents.  In 
i^  beginning,  as  one  occasion  and  the  chief  reason  are  opposed  t^ 
one  another,  I  should  think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same 
▼ord :  one  reason  €if  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination^  but  cer* 
tainfy  the  ehi^  reason  is,  fyc. 

^  We  have  beforo  observed,  that  thero  is  generally,  in  nature,  t 
tomethii^  more  mnd  and  august  than  what  we  meet  wiUi  in  the  eo-  * 
of  art    when,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  iji  any  meik> 
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0ure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure,  thaa 
what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of 
art* 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these  two 
sentences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other;  eurioriiies  qf  art 
'•"'produciians  qf  art 

<  On -this  account,  our  English  wardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to 
the  bnej  as  those  in  France  and  Ualj,  where  we  see  a  large  extent 
of  jrround  covered  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  forest, 
which  represents  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more 
aharming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country/ 

The  expression,  ryn*e9ent  ewry  where  an  artijteialrudenus,  is  so 
inaccurate,  thati  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr.  Addison's 
manuscript  must  have  heenpreseni  every  where.  For  the  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest  does  not  rgfreseni^  but  actually  exhibits  or  presents^ 
iBtrtificial  rudeness.  That  mixture  r^jolm^n/^  indeed  naturaJrudeneesy 
that  is,  is  designed  to  imitate  it;  but  it  in  reality  if,  and  presents f 
artificial  rwkness. 

'  It  mieht  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  wdl  as 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  iVom 
pasturace  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  ereater  advantage.  But  why  may 
not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  mto  a  kind  of  g^arden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  oi 
the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than 
when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  com  make  a  pleasant 
prospect;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  be- 
tween  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  seve- 
ral rows  of  hedees  were  set  off  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil  was 
capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
own  possessions.* 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
though  in  some  places  boidering  on  the  careless.  In  that  passage, 
for  instance,  ^the  walks  were  a  little  taken  eare  of  that  Kebetween 
themj  one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase 
a  Utile  taken  eare  qf^  is  vulgar  and  colloquial.  Much  better,  if  it 
had  run  thus :  if  a  little  eare  were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie 
between  them. 

*  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  aceount  of  China,lell  us,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans, 
which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line;  because,  they  say,  any 
one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They 
have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation,  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
nrit  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is,  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.* 
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These  sentences  furnish  occssion  tor  no  remark,  except  iMIt  in 
the  last  ottheaif particular  is  improperly  used  instead  ot peculiar; 
the  peculiar  beauty  qfaplantaAm  that  thus  strikes  the  imagina^ 
tiony  was  the  phraae  to  naye  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author 
meant;  namely^  the  beauty  which  didtingoishes  itfrom  plantations  of 
another  kind. 

'Our  British  gardeners,  on  tho  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
oature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise 
in  eones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  ue  marks  of  the  scissors 
on  every  plant  and  bush.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an  agrees* 
ble  diversity  from  tiie  strain  of  those  which  went  before;  and  are 
marked  wiui  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only, 
ihitinthefkknaeyinsteadqfhummirlngfuitureylo^ 
M-^umouring  and  deviating^  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  to 
each  other;  a  sort  of  personification  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first 
of  them,  which  is  not  supported  in  the  second.  Tohumouringy  wu 
to  have  been  opposed  thwarting;  or  itdemating  ^as  keptjbll^oingf 
QT  going  along  with  nature^  was  to  have  been  used. 

'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  Ofnnion,  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
diffusion  of  boughs  and  branch^,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim- 
med into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot  but  fimcy  that  an  or* 
chard,  in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.'  ^ 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  eyery  way  beautiful. 
It  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and 
flowing  language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  of 
houghs  anabranches,  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  au* 
thor  seems  to  become  luxuriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so, 
and  thereby  renders  the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

'But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  yery  natural  in  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
beautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  profit,  in  takine  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked.' 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his  pow» 
cr,  with  grace  and  dimity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this 
paper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  haye  done,  with  the  former 
beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties 
of  nature,  vrith  which  he  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have 
been  more  agreeable.  But  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  falling 
off;  and  we  return  with  pain  from  those  pleasing  objeets^  to  the 
insignificant  contents  of  a  nursery-man^s  shop^ 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  IN  A 
PASSAGE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT'S  WRITINGS. 

Mr  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  ilot  merely  to  ap» 
preoiate  the  merit  of  Mn  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  faoltt 
and  the  beauties  that  are  minded  in  the  writings  of  that  great  author. 
They  were  not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
critic :  but  intended  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of 
studying  the  most  proper  and  elegiatnt  construction  of  sentences  in 
the  ISnglish  language.  To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  ht  of 
ftdrantage;  as  the  proper  application  of  rules  respecting  style,  will 
always  be  best  learned  by  means  of  the  illustration  which  exam^ 
pies  afford.  I  conceive  that  examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would  on  that  account,  not  only  be 
more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce  this  good  effect,  of  fami- 
liarizing those  who  study  composition  with  the  style  of  a  writer,  from 
whom  Siey  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit.  With  the 
same  view,  I.shaU,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical  exercise  more  of 
•the  same  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author,  of  a  different  character, 
Sean  Swift;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that  such  as 
#and  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  whO;  tiierefore,  will 
aaturally  consider  tuch  minute  discussions  concerning  the  propriety 
of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention,  had 
oest  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain 
and  simple  kind;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity;  per- 
spicuous, manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  are 
not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it.*  On  the  contrary, 
Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of 
language,  rather  than  to  have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  is 
often  loose  and  negligent  In  elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  Ian- 
goa^,  he  is  much  mferior  to  Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing 
carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his  sense, 
and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  his  treatise,  entitied,  ^  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving, 
%nd  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue, '  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Ear! 

*  1  un  glad  to  find  that,  hi  mj  Jodgment  concenihis  this  an(hor*i  compositioiii 
!  hare  coincided  with  tba  opinion  of  a  rerj  able  ciidc.  <  Thii  easy  and  safe  6o»> 
^eyance  of  meaning,  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained,  be 
certainly  desenres  praise,  though  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise,  for  purpoitet 
merelv  didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  l>efore,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  proper;  Init  against  that  inattention  by  winch  Imown  tnitlv» 
are  suffered  to  be  neglected,  it  makes  no  proTiskm ;  It  instniots,  but  t2oes  not  persuade 
|iihnson*s  Lives  of  the  PoeU ;  hi  Swilt 
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tfOzfiordy  then  Lord  High  TroMurer.  I  waslad^bytlieiiatiifa  of 
thesobjeety  to  ehooae  this  treatifle;  bat,  in  justice  to  the  Deaoi  1 
vast  observe,  that,  after  haviiig  exsmiiied  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one 
•This  most  correct  productions;  bat  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been 
more  hastily  composed  thap  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title 
and  form  of  a  letter ;  bat  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed 
for  the  public ;  and  therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed 
ipon  the  indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspondence.  When 
t  man  addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes* ! 
himself  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  when  an  author  writes  for  the 
public,  whether  he  employ  the  form  of  an  epistle  or  no^^  we  are  al- 
wiys  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  riiall  express  himself  with  accuracy 
md  care.    Our  auUior  begins  thus : 

'  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some 
time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by 
lecident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection:  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judi- 
cious persons  with  whom  I  consulted.' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to 
limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  for-  / 
merly  showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  nol  to  crowd  such  circumstances  toother, 
bdtrather  to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  different 
parts  of  the  sentence  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are  two  cir* 
eumstances  of  this  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better  have  been 
separated;  Sometime  ago  in  conversation — ^better  thus:  What  I  had 
tkthonourjmmutimeagOj  o/mentioning  toyourtordahipin  convert 
fotion — toaa  not  a  new  thought ,  proceeds  our  author,  started  by  cuxt" 
deni  or  occasion :  the  different  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at 
first  occur.  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  pro- 
perly used :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our  author's  style, 
tbat  it  is  seldom  encumbered  with  superfluous,  synonymous  words. 
Started  by  accident ,  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random ;  started  by  oeea^ 
norij  is  by  some  incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it  His 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually 
sprang  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him  for  thefirst  time,  by 
the  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  ums  the  resuU  qflong 
rtjketion.    He  proceeds: 

^ '  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  vuh 
tbod  for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language ;  and 
Aey  think  it  a  woAc  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protec-  ' 
tioQ  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minis* 
try,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  sooh  an  undertak- 

This  IS  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear,  and  elegant  The  words  are 
ill  simple,  well  chosen,  and  expressive ;  and  are  arranj^  in  the  most 
mfer  order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  vriiich  is  a  beauty  not 
nequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers, which  gradually  rise  and  swell  one  above  another,  without  ai^r 
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affected  or  Unsuitable  pomp  y  under  the  protection  ^fafirtnct^  the 
countenance  and  cncouragen^ent  qfti  fnimstrVy  and  the  care  o/pro^ 
per  persons  choiten/or  such  anundertaking.  Wetnay<«mark,inthe 
beginffidgof  the  sentence,  tike  proper  aae  of  the  preposition  towards^ 
greaterjusetowards  theimprouanentv/knowled^andpolitene$s»^ 
Aimportiiig  the  pointitir  or  tendeoey  of  any  thine  to  a  certain  end ; 
which' could  not  have  neen  so  well  expraned  by  the  preposition 
/or,  commonly  employed  in  place  of  towardSf  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  iauk  mi^t,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  and  the  former 
sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  in* 
troduetion  is  to  unfoid,  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence,  our  author  has  told  us,  of  a  thought 
he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  in  conversation,  which  had  been  the 
result  of  long  reflection,  and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  ju- 
dicious persons.  But  what  that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  di- 
rectly.  We  gather  it  indeed  from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he 
informs  us,  in  what  these  judicious  pwsons  agreed ;  namely,  that 
some  method  for  improving  the  language  was  both  useful  and  practi* 
cable.  But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  hstve 
been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise ;  though  the  ease  of  the  epis^ 
tolary  form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  ease. 

<  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for 
some  years  past;  thataUsuch  thoughts  must  bedeferred  toa  timcqf 
peace;  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
have  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious 
constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  eleeant ;  only  there  is  one  inaceu* 
racy,  when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordships  answer  being  in  so  diffeorent 
a  style  from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  an8u>er  to  what?  or  to 
whom  ?  For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
application  or  address  had  been  made  to  his  Lordship  by  those  per* 
sons,  whose  opinion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence ;  and  to 
whom  the  answer,  here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  lit^e 
indistinctness,  as  I  before  observed,  in  our  author's  manner  of  in* 
troducing  his  subject  here«  We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase, 
giad  to  find  jfour  answer  in  so  different  a  styk,  though  abundantly 
SQited  to  the  languageof  conversation,  or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  re- 
gular composition,  reqinreB  an  additional  word — glad  to  find  your 
answer  run  in  so  different  a  style. 

<  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  mj 
Lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no 
reasonable  proposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  of 
y^ur  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  ever 
neglected  by  you.' 

The  phrase,  a  genius  abaw  aU  s^ich  regards,  both  seems  some- 
what harsh,  and  does  liot  clearly  express  what  the  author  means^ 
ossMly^  the  confined  tiems  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  thsA 
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Jwloaged  to  fhe  arti  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Eteept  this  ex* 
pressioo,  there  ia  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  i^prehen- 
son  in  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph. 

^I  confess,  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  condescension  is  rery 
much  lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leases  us  room  io  oflfer 
our  good  .wishes;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our 
wants,  faster  than  themost  visionary  projector  canadjusthis  schemes* 
And  t]ierefore,my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  tc 
(rfTer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redres- 
9itifo{  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the 
nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South  sea ;  and,  though 
not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other  of  your 
glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages,  not  less  to  your  hon« 
our.' 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  ve- 
ry high  and  strained;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surliness,  he  was 
»  capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  b; 
Battery,  as  other  writers*  However,  witfi  respect  to  the  style,  which 
is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  consideration,  every  thin^  heje,  as 
Em*  as  appears  to  me,  is  taultless.  In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our 
author's  style  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  that  eese  and 
simplicity,  that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  particciarly  cha- 
PM^erise  it  It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinised  words  Dean 
Swift  employs.  No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  an 
he  is,  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation. 
From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  sig- 
flificancy  of  words.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  hare  now 
before  us,  how  plain  all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  how  significant;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  com- 
pliment into  which  he  rises,  how  little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  o( 
expression.  How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temper- 
aoce  of  style ;  or  would  think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported 
with  sufficient  dignity,  unless  they  had  embellished  it  with  some  of 
those  high*soundmg  words,  whose  chief  efiect  is  no  other  than  to  give 
their  language  a  stiff  and  forced  appearance? 

'  My  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that 
our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions;  that  the  preten- 
ders to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  alisor* 
dities;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  ofieuds  against  every  part  oi 
grammar.' 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant  He  had  spoken 
before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on 
the  allusion,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of 
a  public  representation  presented  to  Uie  minister  of  state.  One  im* 
perfection,  however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our 
purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  before  gir^n,  concerning  the  posi 
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tion  of  BAvtatlMy  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Itis  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence ;  that  thepretendera  topolM  andn^neit,  haveehiejfy  mul* 
HpliedabuaeMandaimiirditieB.  Nowyooneeniingthe  import  of  this  ad* 
verb,  chiefly  J I  ask,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretendersto  polish 
the  language^  have  been  the  chitf  persons  who  have  mulnpfied 
its  abuses,  in  distinction  yhMw  others y  or,  that  ihe  chU^  thing  which 
these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abu&«es  of  our  language 
JhopposiiiontotheirdMf^oinyifAtng'lo  reftneitf  These  two  mean* 
ings  are  really  difierentj  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word 
ekuify  has  in  the  sentenoe,  we  are  left  at  a  loes  in  which  to  ui  detstand 
it  The  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  the  latter  sense ;  that 
tlte  chief  thing  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the 
abuses  of  our  language.  But  it  is- more  than  probable,  that  the  for- 
nix eense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  earries  more  of  his  usual 
satirical  edge ;  '  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  language  were^ 
in  fact>  its  chief  corrupters  f  4>n  which  supposition,  his  wot^s  ought 
to  have  run  thus :  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  reflne  tY,  ktwe 
b^en  the  chief  persons  to  muliNpfy  its  tubuses  and  abswdities;  which 
would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Pei^iaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon 
this  sentence,  that  as  language  Is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  out| 
thaiourlanguageisextremeiy  imperfects  BXkdtaibereM 
meration  concerning  language,  in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  bet>* 
ter  if  language  had  been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to 
every  verb,  without  changing  the  construction ;  by  making/^f /^ncferf 
the  ruling  word,  as  is  done  in  the^econd  member  of  the  enumeration^ 
and  then,  in  the  third,  returning  again  to  tiie  former  woM,  langtuxge. 
Thaf  the  pretenders  to  polish— and  thaty  in  many  instances  j  it  cf^ 
fends^^l  am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  it  had  been  arranged  thus:  ^That  our  language  is  extremely 
imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  its  daily  corruptions;  that,  in  many  instances,  it  ofiends  against 
every  part  of  grammar:  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine 
it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.' 
This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted 
after  the  most  perfect  manner.     Our  author,  after  having  said, 

^Lest  your  Lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  be  more  particular;'  proceeds  in  the  following  para- 
graph :  I 

'1  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why 
our  langua^  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italyi  Spain,  or  France.' 

I  am  borry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  in 
ear  authm*.  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we  are 
entering,  is  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  short 
sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy — why  our  language  is  las 
refined  than  those  of  Italy ^  Spain,  or  France;  putting  the  pronoun 
those  in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  re- 
fers is  in  Ae  nngulsTi  cf^r  language.    Instances  of  this  kind  ms> 
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Ifanet  be  iband  in  £ogIt$h  authiH^^  but  tbej  sound  harsh  to  ths 
sod  sve  cettsindy  coatrsiy  to  the  purity  of  grsmmsr.  By  a 
very  Utile  alteBtion,  this  inacottiae^  might  have  been  remedied ; 
and  the  seoteaee  haire  been  smde  to  run  mueh  better  in  this  way ; 
^  why  oiv  language  is  less  refined  than  the  Kalian,  Spanish^  or  Frainch.' 
<  It  is  plaini  that  the  Latin  toncue,  inits  purity,  was  never  in  this 
island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  whidi,  iew  or  no  attempts  were 
made  till  the  time  of  ChNidius;  neither  was  that  laosruage  ever  so 
vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  ksiown  te  hawie  been  in  Gam  and  Spain.' 

is  vtry  careless  style ;  it  ought  to  have  b6en,  ts«S'fiac«r  spoken  in  thu 
isbfntL  In  the  progroBs  St  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason 
why  the-Latin  was  never  spiiken  in  its  purity  amonest  u^,  because 
our  island  was  not  eonqueced  by  the  BosMins  till  slier  the  purity 
of  their  tttngue  began  to  decline.  But  this  reason  ought  to  have 
beeu  brought  out  more  cleariy.  This  might  easily  have  been  done^ 
and  the  relatieu  of  the  several  parts  of  ue  sentence  to  each  i  Ifaer 
much  better  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  small  variation ;  tnus :  ^4t 
IS  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  in  its  purity*  was  aaver  spoken  in  this 
idand,  as  few  or  no  aMempts  towarcU  the  conquest  of  it  were  made 
tiUthe  time  of  Claudius*'  KttMSfneiikerwwtAatlangw^etfetif 
90  vulgar  in  BrUain.  FuJgar  was  one  of  the  worst  words  he  could 
have  diosen  for  eiqyressii^  what  he  means  here :  namely,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  togemralf  or  so  much  in  common  use, 
in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Ganl  and  Spain*  Vulgar^ 
when  applied  to  language,  loommonly  signifies  impure,  or  debased 
language,  such  as  is  spoken,  by  the  low  peq>le)  which  is  quite  oppo*- 
site  to  the  suthor's  sense  here;  for,  instesd  of  meaning  to  say,  that 
the  Latin  spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,.as  what  was  spoken 
in  Oaul  ana  Spain ;  he  meana  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  tell* 
ing  us,  that  we  never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its 
paritf  began  to  be  corrupted. 

^  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  lencth 
tU  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  GUyths.and  other  baiba* 
rous  inmdefs.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  treason  why  the  La* 
tin  tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of 
the  short  oontinttance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on : 

*  Meantime  tiie  Br  ions,  left  to  shift  fi>r  themselves,  and  daily  ha- 
lassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Saxons  for tbeiP  defence;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  peatest 
part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the 
most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
QUftoms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.' 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  lihe  phrase  left  to 
Mk^for  themselves,  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  toomuch  in  the  fami< 
liar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next  as  the  sentence  ad- 
ymws^^oreed  to  cull  in  the  Saxmte  fariheir  de/enee,iaho  eonee^ 
f^nffy  reduced  the  greatest  part  cftht  island  to  their  own  power. 
What  is  themeaningof  oonsefuoni^  here?  If  itmeans'^afierwaitlS)* 
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•r, '  in  promss  of  time/  this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  con 
inquently  is  often  taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable 
vrith  obscurity.  The  adverby  consequently ,  in  its  most  common  ac- 
ceptation,  denotes  one  thing  foUowing  from  another,  as  an  effect 
from  a  caase.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means  that  the  Britons 
being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
baring  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  this  consequence 
is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation.  For  though 
it  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by  their  own 
auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power?  we  say,  reduce  to 
rule^  reduce  to  practice  ;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  an- 
other to  st/Afeeiion.  But  when  dominion  or  power  is  used,  we  always, 
n^^broBlknowjntiyyreduceundertheirpower.Bedueetotheirpowep; 
is  so  harsh  and  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's 
authority  in  language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable 
with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons 
tnd  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons 
are  mentioned,  who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts;  next, 
the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  g^reatest  part  of  the  island,  and 
drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  introduced,  and  a  description  given  of  the  chanee  made 
upon  it  All  this  forms  a  group  of  various  objeets,  presented  in  such 
quick  siiccession,  that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism, as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of 
unity. 

<This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words 
remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon;  which,  excepting 
some  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original 
words  with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the  German  and 
other  northern  dialects.' 

This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
last.  It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts;  and  besides  this,  it 
is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.  What 
he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons, 
and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present  language  being 
Saxon  rather  than  British.  This  is  the  inference  which  we  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  draw  firom  the  premises  just  before  laid 
do  wn :  bu  t  when  he  tells  us,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are  more 
LatinwordsremaininfintheBritishtonguethanintheoldSaxonj 
we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  for  this  inference  ai^pears. 
If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  ga- 
thered only  imperfectly.  For,  as  he  had  told  us,  that  the  Britons 
had  some  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  us. 
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ia  order  to  make  out  his  infereaee,  that  tl^te  Saxoas  never  had  anjf. 
The  tmth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  eoaceroiii£  tlie  ioflueiiee 
of  the  Li^  toiq^e  upon  ourSy  ia  careleasi  perplexed,  and  obscure. 
His  argument  required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  order 
to  make  it  be  distinetl  j  i^^prebended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  foroe^  In 
the  next  paragraph,  he  proeeeds  to  dtseourse  ooneeminff  the  influ- 
enee  of  the  Freneh  tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomus 
more  dear,  though  not  remarkable  for  neat  beauty  or  el^nee. 

*  E  Iward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  widi 
the  Saxon;  the  court  aflecting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of,  and 
others  toking  it  Up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the 
Conqueror  proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  him  va^t 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery,  giving 
them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  la»> 
gaage,  and  endeavouring^  to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom.' 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe. 
The  sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaflbeted  language. 
'  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received;  but  yourLonK 
ship  hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a 
greater  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had  lam  teni. 
tories  on  that  continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife;  made 
fieauent  journeys  and  expeditions  thither;  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  court.' 

In  the  banning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition 
between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship; 
and  in  comphment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had 
convinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion* 
Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  his  words :  TAiSj  ai  least j  u  the 
OfjMAmgeneraUy  received;  but  your  Lonbhip  hathfuUy  convinced 
me,'  '-Now  here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For  on 
eianiining  what  went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition 
betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  author's  pa- 
tron. The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  pn^gating 
the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on  to 
make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  man  it  liad 
done  under  his  predecessor  William :  which  two  opinions  are  as 
entirely  consistent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be;  and  therefore 
the  Ofqiosition  here  affected  to  be  stoted  between  them,  by  the  ad* 
versative  particle  its/,  was  improper  and  groundless. 

'  For  some  eentories  after,  there  was  a  oonstant  intercourse  be* 
tween  France  and  England  by  thedominionswe  possessed  there,  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  Frendi 
than  at  present ;  many  words  having  b^n  afterwards  rejected,  and 
some  since  the  days  of  Spenser;  although  we  have  stul  retained 
not  a  few,  which  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France.' 
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This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate^  and  Kable  to  the  8am# 
objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of  unity. 
It  consists  of  four  Bsembers,  each  divided  from  the  ambaequent  by  a 
aeLiicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to 
•end  at  the  second  of  theas^  or  at  farthest,  aft  the  third:  when, to  oi>i 
surprise,  a  new  member  of  the  period  makes  its  appearance,  and  £i 
tiffues  our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts  togetiier.  Such  astvuetnrB 
of  a  sentence  is  always  ifae  mark  of  earriess  wrating;  In  the  first 
^member  of  the  sentence^  a  camiani  iniereownt  beiumn  Frunct  and 
England^  by  tAedi}fmnionswepo$se$9ed  there^and  the  eottgueaiswm 
imukf  the  constnietion  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up.  In  place  etiniet- 
course  by  the domimotutDeposteiiedy  itshould  Jiare  been*-«iy  reaso» 
qfthedondmonayfeposseased'-'-iiT^'^oecieum  Briby ihtdommkma  tor 
poiiMS!9«flf-and  in  plmse  ot^he  dominions  wtpossetsedihere^  and  the 
^onqueatB  we  madej  the  reguiar  style  is-^Ae  damimenituMA  wepaa- 
eeisedthereandthecanfueetewhichweinade.  The  relative  pronoun 
fohichf  is,  indeed,  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  somettmes  omitted.  But^ 
when  it  b  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in  conver- 
sation, or  in  the  veryli^tandeasykindsofwriting,suchdliptic  style 
may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  gnwe  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  te 
fill  up  the  cbnstnietion,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun.  After  lunr- 
ing  said,  leauldproduce  several  instances  afhotkhmis^  if  it  were  qf 
amy  tiseorc9»/€r/a»itm«n/,ourauthor  begins  the  ncKtpanigfaphthiis: 

<  To  examine  into  the  several  circumatancea  by  wjiieh  the  Ian* 
guim  of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a 
wide  field.' 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  aentenoe,  unless  that  here  oc«- 
ours  the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  banning  of  this  trea^ 
tise ;  entering  into  a  wide  fields  being  put  for  begrnning  an  extenarve 
subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift.  I 
be^e  observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind; 
and  though  this  renders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  aertous  anbjeets^ 
yet  his  (diunness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  nemind  my 
readers,  is  fiir  preferable  to  an  estentatioiM  and  efieeted  parade  of 
ernameot. 

<I  shaU  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  Engliah^ 
seem  to  hai%  undieigone  the  same  fortune.  The  first  fiom  the  days 
of  Romulus  te  those  of  Julius  Ciesar,  anfiered  perpetmd  changes ; 
nnd  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authora  who  oeoaaienally  speak  on 
that  subjeet,  as  well  sa  from  certain  fragments  of  old  iaws^  it  istanni- 
fest  that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  yeara  before  Tuily,  was  as  nn^. 
intelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  pe» 
riod  are  now;  and  these  two  have  changed  as  mock  ainoe  William 
the  Gonquefor  (which  is  but  little  less  than  700  yean)  aa  the  Laiin 
appears  to  have  dene  in  the  like  term.^ 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here.  Thia 
sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kmd^  of  which  some 
instances  have  occurred  before;  but  none  worae  than  this.  It  id- 
quires  a  very  diatinet  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
period  at  firat  reading.    In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  careless- 
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aes of  «ixpre99ionr.  He  m^  Xi$  man^fmi  that  the  LaHn^  900 
yearr^befi^rt  TuttjfjUMntguninteBigiiileinAiatimej  at  the  Engiuh 
ami  Frmehqfthe  wameperiodatt  now.  By  tbe  English  and  French 
aftht  sameperhd  mast  natnraUy  be  undentood,  the  English  anA 
Fnnch  that  were  9poken  three  hnndftdytm^bef on  Thisia 

the  only  mnunatical  neaning  his  words  will  bear;  and  yet  assured* 
1y  what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
hafeexprested  with  moMprecisioo,  is,  theEngUehcmd French  thai 
were  spoken  300  years  a^;  or  at  a  period  equally  distant  from  our 
see  as  tbe  old  Latin,  whieh  he  had  mentioned,  was  from  the  age 
ofTttlly.  But  when  an  author  writes  hastily,  and  does  n€»t  reyiew 
widi  proper  care  what  ^he  has  written,  many  such  inaccuracies  will 
be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

'Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fiist  as  the 
Roman  did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate 
than  it  is  woith.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  eomiptions  of 
tbe  last;  a8thecfhangeoftheirMTernmenttoal7ratiDy,K^ioh  ruined 
the  itttdy  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  farther  use  or  encouragement 
fer  popular  orators:  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  eity, 
belt  capacity  for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaol,  Spain^  and 
dermany,  and  otiier  distant  parts,  as  £ir  as  Asia,  which  brou^  a 
great  number  of  foreim  pretenders  to  Rome;  the  slavish  disposi- 
tion of  tbe  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloqueace 
of  the  age  where  wholly  turned  into  panegjrric,  Hie  most  btfrren  of 
all  subjects;  the  great  corruption  of  mannera,  and  introduction  of 
foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others 
that  might  be  aMisned ;  not  to  mention  the  inyasions  from  the  Ooths 
and  Vandals,  which  are  too  obrious  to  insist  on.' 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccur»- 
eke-^he  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyrannjf:  Of  whose  gov 
emment?  He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and 
therefore  we  guess  at  his  meanmg;  but  his  style  isungrammatinal; 
for  he  had  net  mentioned  the  Romans  themselves;  and  therefore, 
when  he  sayv  their  govemmentf  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sen- 
tence to  which  the  pronoun  their  can  refer  with  any  propriety. 
Giving  the  capaettyfor  employments  to  several iownstnOatilf  isa 
que^ionable  expression.  For  though  to wfiaareaometimesput  for  the 
people  whoinhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  the  capacity  for  employ' 
^ltm/#,sounds harsh  and  uncouth.  Theteitandeioquenoeqfthe  age 
wholly  turned intopan^yriCf  is  apbrase  wbich^ees  not  weilexpiess 
&t  meanine.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be  turned  into  pane- 
gyric ;  but  £ey  may  be  turned  tomartfs  panegyric,  or,  employed  in 
panegyric^  whieh  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  condnsion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect*^  TTle^Teo/ 
corruption  qf  manners^  and  inhodnetion  qf foreign  taaury  with 
foreign  terms  to expressitimthseverai  others  thai  n^ht  bt  assigned 
-—He  means,  tdith  several  other  reasons.  The  word  reetsons,  hadin- 
deed  beeir  mentioned  before ;  but  as  it  stands,  at  tbe  distance  of  thir* 
teen  lines  bacKward^  the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indispensable 
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m  order'to  avoid  ambiguity.  Not  to  tmntiony  he  adds,  ike  inva$iai$9 
from  the  Ooiha  and  Fandale,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 
One  would  imagiue  him  to  meaa,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  are  historical  facts  too  well  known  and  obvious  to  be 
insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  he  has 
not  taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  haste, 
ptx)bab]y,  to  finish  the  paragraph ;  namely,  that  these  invasions  from 
the  Goths  and  Vviniaisytoertcausesqftheeorruptiono/the  RoTtian 
iangtuige  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  f 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  consi- 
dered. But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be  construed  as 
meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  below 
their  just  value,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
make  before  concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to 
estimate  an  author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings, which  chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is 
.the  case  with  respect  to  this  treatise^  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production:  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by 
no  means  on  that  account  that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this 
exercise.  But  after  having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  ia  many 
other  of  his  writings,  the  Sean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  whichisequally  applicable  to  Dean  Swiftand 
Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  such  inas- 
euracies,  as  I  havo  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit  Refine* 
ment  in  language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to. 
In  several  modern  productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.  The  words  might,  pro- 
bably, be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the 
turn  of  the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upon 
the  whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may 
be  called  the  general  cast,  or  complexion  of  the  style ;  which  a  per- 
son of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance, 
and  diffuse;  flimsy  or  affected;  petulant  or  ostentatious;  though  the 
faults  cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularized,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction  of  a  sentence. 
Whereas  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift,  carry  alwajrs  those  g^ 
neral  characters  of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasion- 
al negligences*  every  person  of  good  taste  must  discern  and  approve. 
We  see  their  faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  wri- 
ter of  sense  and  reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  affecta- 
tion, attentive  to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the  main  cur- 
rent of  his  language, deeant  and  beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
proper  use  to  be  made  oi  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe 
for  avoiding  such  errors;  and  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.  Let  them  imitati* 
4he  eaae  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors ;  let  them  studv  to  bt 
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always  natunu,  and,  as  far  as  tfaey  can,  always  correct  in  their  cypres 
uons:  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some  times,  lively  and  strik 
mg;  but  careluUy  avoid  being  at  any  time  ostentatious  and  af 
fected. 


LECTURE  XXV. 


ELOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING HISTORY 

OF  ELOQUENCE GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE..... 

DEMOSTHENES. 

HATiiro  finidied  that  part  of  the  course  which  relates  to  language 
and  style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  we 
nbjects  upon  which  style  is  employed.  I  begin  with  what  is  proper^ 
ly  c^led  eloquence,  or  public  speidcing.  In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to 
consider  the  di&rent  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking;  the 
manner  suited  to  each ;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  ct 
aU  the  parts  of  a  discourse }  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delive 
ry  of  it  But  before  I  enter  upon  any  of  th^  heads,  it  may  be  pro 
per  to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This 
will  lead  into  some  detail;  but  I  hope  an  useful  one;  as  in  every  art 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to^hare  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and,  of  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  proper  notion,  becan^  there  is  not  any  thin^  concerning  which 
ftlse  notions  have  been  more  prevalent.  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often, 
and  is  still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to 
t  plain  man,  of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  be  is  apt  to  hear  you  with 
very  little  attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain 
triak  of  speech;  the  art  of  vamishinr  weak  ailments  plausibly;  or 
rf  speaking,  so  as  to  please  and  tickle  tiie  ear.  'Give  me  good 
aense,'  says  he,  'and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boys.*  He  is  in  the 
right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be 
then  a  rery  contemptible  art  indeed,  bdow  the  study  of  any  wise  or 
good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  troth.  To  be 
truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  For  the  best  definition  « 
which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the  art  of  meaking  in 
aueh  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak.  Whenever 
%  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being,  to  have 
acme  end  in  view;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade,  ot, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  whd 
apeaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  effec* 
toall  v  to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  sub 
^  be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence ;  in  history  or  even  in  philost 
2P 
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pbjT)  a»  wtill  as  in  orations.  The  definition  which  I  have  given  df 
ek)quence,  Qomprehends  all  the  difiereat  kinds  of  it ;  whether  caleu 
lated  to  instract,  to  peisuade,  or  to  please.  But,  as  t!he  most  impoiw 
tantsubject  of  discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence 
chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  pei^ 
susde  to  action.  As  it  trprineipally  witii  reSncneeia'tim  end,  that 
it  becomes  the  object  of  art^  eloquence  may,  under  this  yiew  of  it, 
be  defined,  the  art  of  persuasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately 
follow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art  It  fol- 
lows ekarly,  that  in  order  te  persuade^  the  most  essential  ^requisites 
are,  solid  argument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appear- 
ing in  the  speaker,  joined  with  suth  graces  of  style  Uk&  utterance, 
as  shall  draw  our  attention  to  what  he  says*  Good  sense  is  the  foun« 
dation  of  alL  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  without  it;  for  fools 
can  persuade  none  but  fools.     In  order  to  pensuade  a  man  of  sense 

Jrou  must  first  conTince  him;  which  is  only  to  be  done,  ky  satis* 
ying  his  understanding  of  the  reasonableiiess  of  what  yoa  propose 
In  hmi. 

This  leads  me  to  obserre,  that  <roiiyinciag  soil  persnadiag^ 
though  they  are  sometimes  confiNAnded,  import,  noUvfithstandiag^ 
(Uflerent  tUnes^  which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  disrt»- 
guish  fit>m  each  other.  Conriction  aoeets  the  UBidefBtanding  only ; 
persuasion,  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  llie 
()hilosopher  to  oonyinoe  me  of  truth;  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator 
to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  aSSeetiens 
on  Its  side.  Conviction  and  persoasion  do  not  always  go  together, 
llhey  fnigktf  indeed,  to^  together;  and  vwM  do  so,  if  our  incK« 
nation  regularly  folio  wed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding.  Bnt  as 
•ur  nature  is  constituted,  I  maif  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice,  or 
fuMic  spirit,  are  laudable,  while  at  the  nme  time,  I  am  not  persuad* 
ied  to  act  aceording  to  them.  The  inolinaiftion  may  revolt,  though 
4he  nnderstanding  DC  satisfied :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  th# 
lodgment  Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  in- 
ftli^ktion  or  heart;  and  it.is  that  friiich  an  orator  mist  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain;  for  no  persuasion  isiikely  to  be  stable^  which  is 
iMt  founded  on  conviction.  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator 
must  go  farther  than  merely  producing  conviction;  he  must  consider 
man  as  a  creature  moved  by  many  different  springs,  and  must  act 
upon  them  all.  He  must  address  himself  to  the  passions ;  he  must 
paiat  to  the  fiuiey,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  henee,  besides  solid 
argument,  and  dear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting 
arts,  both  of  eompositi^n  and  prontmciation^  enter  into  the  idea  of 
ebqueaoe. 

An  oigeetion  may,  periiaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence, 
as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  as 
to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasoning  may  also 
bOy  and  too  often  is  employed  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who 
>Would  thiid:  of  forming  an  argument  from  this  against  the  cultiva- 
turn  c(f  eer  reasoning  powers  ?  reason,  etoqumeey  and  ev«ry  an 
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irbiefa  erM*  hm  been  slpiieA  aoMUig  mankiod,  »a^  be  Mhm%if  tni 
«aj  proire  daiigefous  in  the  hands  of  bed  ^en ;  but  It  were  peidec^ 
if  ehildiflh  to  oaotend,  that,  opoo  this  aeoeuttty  ihety  ouf^t  to  be 
^liahed.  Give  tnith  and  vwtiie  ttie  aame  ariae  which  you  give 
•fiee  and  fabdioody  and  the  fcrmer  are  iihelj  to  preraiL  Eldquenee 
k  DO  inyention  of  the  sdKioIs.  Nature  tsaehes  every  man  to  be 
idoqnenty  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  Place  him  in  seibe  critieal 
Aintien ;  let  him  have  some  apreat  intareat  at  stake,  and  yoe  wiU 
•ee  him  hy  hold  of  the  ttioet  eneeftnal  means  of  peratiaaioii.  The 
art  of  oratory  proposes  neithinc  move  than  to  fbllew  oift  the  track 
nhich  nature  has  first  pointed  out  And  the  more  exactly  that 
Ibis  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  eloqeenee  is  properly  studiedv 
fte  more  shall  we  be  guarded  n^nst  the  abiiae  whioh  bad  wutm 
make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to  distinguish  between  tnie  elo- 
quenee  and  the  tricks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  thfee  kinds,  or  degrees  of  doquenoa.  The 
ftist,  and  krweiBt,-  is  ^at  whioh  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  heai(ers. 
Sach,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugurat  onations, 
tddresses  td  great  men,  sm  other  harangues  of  this  sort  This  or- 
namental  sort  of  composition  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected^  It 
may  innoeeiitly  amuse  and  entertain  the  mind:  and  it  may  be  mix*- 
ed,  at  the  mme  time,  with  very  useful  sei^timents.  But  it  must  be 
sonfessed,  HtkBt  where  the  speaker  has  no  fiuiber  jdm  than.mevely 
to  riiine  and  to  please,  there  is  great  danger  of  art  being  strained 
mto  estentatieh,  and  of  the  composition  lieing  tiresmne  and  hn. 
pud. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  elo(ieenoe,.i%  when  the  speaker 
tims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  insbiiet,  to  con 
▼iace :  when  his  art  is  everted,  in  removing  prcjudioes  against  him 
sdf  and  his  cause;  in  choosing  the  most  proper  ju^jfuments,  stating 
them  with  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  OTder,eK«- 
pressmg  and  delivering  them  with  propriety  and  beauty ;  and  there? 
by  disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embrace  that  aide  of  the 
:s(M,  to  whioh  he  seeks  to  bnng  os.  WiAhin  this  compass,  ehieij^ 
it  empfoyed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But. there  is  a  third,  and  still  hi^er  degree  of  eloquence, 
wherein  a  greater  power  is  ex^^d  over  the  human  mind ;  by  which 
we  are  not  onlyitconvinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated^  and  oarried 
along  with  the  speaker ;  our  passions  ere  made  to  rise  together  with 
his ;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions^  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent^ 
according  as  he  inspires  us  ^  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  aot, 
with  vigour  and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of  eloquence;  and  the  pnlpt 
•bo  admits  it 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  coiiseqitance,thsA 
the  hi^  eloquence  whioh  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  off- 
ipriog  of  passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  a^ptated,  and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  man 
may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act,  by  nnore  reason  and 
tr^ment    But  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admits* 
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tion  of  mankindi  and  properly  denoniinates  one  an  orator,  is  neTei 
found  without  warmth  or  passion.  Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throwing  it  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt  all  ue  human  powers* 
It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enli^tened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man^ 
actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at 
*  other  times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force ;  he  uls- 
ters greater  sentiments,  conceives  hi|;her  designs,  and  executes  them 
f  with  a  boldness  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasion, 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  elo- 
quent Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  trans- 
mits to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  senti- 
ments which  he  feels;  his  looks  and  sestures  are  all  persuasive; 
and  nature  here  showa  herself  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  Just  and  noted  rule :  <  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.' 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows 
from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  at- 
tended to ;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  prin«^ 
dple  itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknowledged  efiect  of  en 
thusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  aflecting 
their  audience.  Hence  all  laboured  declamation,  and  afiected  or- 
naments of  style,  which  show  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved, 
are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  eloquence.  Hence  all  studied 
prettinesses,  in  vesture  or  pronunciation,  detract  so  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  a  speaKer.  Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  less 
than  one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  the  heart  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent  Hence,  a  skeptical  man,  who  is 
always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  merce- 
nary man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  pas* 
sion  than  to  feel  it;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speak- 
ing. Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to 
be,  disinterested,  and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

Those  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me, 
concerning  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  pro- 
per to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to 
suggest  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence 
is  a  hieh  talent  and  of  great  importance  in  society :  and  that  it  re* 
quires  both  natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  art  View- , 
M  as  the  art  of  persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundness 
of  understanding,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture; and,  in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  sens! 
bility  of  mind,a  warm  and  lively  imagination,  joined  with  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  an  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  language ; 
to  which  must  also  be  added,  the  graces  of  pronunciation  and  deli- 
very. Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquence  oas 
subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations 
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It  is  an  obferration  made  by  seyeral  writerSy  that  eloquence  is  to 
ba  looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longinosy  in  particalar,  at  the  end 
of  his  treatise  on  the  soblime,  when  assigning  Uie  reason  why  so  lit* 
de  sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illus 
tntes  this  observation  with  a  great  deal  <h  beauty,  "^jiberty,  he  re- 
siarksy  is  the  nurse  of  true  gemus ;  it  animates  the  spnit,  and  inyiso 
ntes  the  hopes  of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire 
of  excelling  in  every  art  All  other  qualifications,  he  say  t,  you  may 
find  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slaVe 
become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now, 
though  this  reasonine  be,  in  the  main,  true ;  it  must,  however,  be  un« 
derstood  with  some  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  governments, 
if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.  Witness  France 
It  this  day,  where,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  more 
of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloqueace,  within  a  certain  sphere,  is 
to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  tk^ough 
fresdom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater  de^e. 
The  French  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un- 
commonly spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree 
of  the  sublime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  general,must  be  con* 
fessed  to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated 
more  to  please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High, 
manly,  and  forcible  eIoquence,is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  the  reeions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  be-  ^ 
sides  the  general  tum.of  soilness  and  efieminacy  which  such  govern- ' 
meats  may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art 
of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and 
power,  as  it  is  in  democratical  states.  It  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower range  ;  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar ;  but 
is  excluded  from  those  greatscenesof  public  nusiness,  where  the  spi- 
ritsofmen  have  the  freest  exertion;  where  important  afiairs  are  tran»* 
acted,  and  persuasion,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wher 
ever  man  can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  ana 
discourse  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government,  there 
we  may  naturally  expect  tfiat  true  eloquence  will  he  best  understood, 
and  carried  to  the  greatest  heicht 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go 
itr  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  worid,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  aces,  there 
was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  approached  near- 
er to  poetry  than  to  what  we  properiy  call  oratory.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages 
Was  passionate  and  metaphorical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  words,  of  which  speech  then  consist^;  and  partly  to  the  tincture 
which  language  naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state 
ofmen,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events  whieh 
to  them  are  strange  and  surprising.    In  tiiis  state,  rapture  and  enthu* 
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siasDi>  tiieptrei^tB  of  poetry,  had  an  &mpIe£eI<L  B«t  wVUe  the  In* 
terooorse  of  men  was  as  yet  nalrequeaty  and  force  and  strength  were 
the  chief  mesne  employed  in  deciding  controveimsy  the  arts  of  ora- 
tory and  peraaaaioa^  of  reasoning  and  debate,  could  be  but  little' 
known.  The  .first  empires  that  aiXMO,  the  ABsyrian  and  Egp^iptian^ 
were.of  the  despotic  kind*  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
one,  or  at  meat  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  fatiad- 
reverence;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded;  and  none  of  those  reK 
finements  of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  im« 
portance,  wepe  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  vepublies,  that  we  find  any  re* 
marksble  appearances  of  6lo|ueneB  as  the  art  of  persuasion;  and 
these  gave  it  such  a  -field  as  it  nexrer  had  before,  and,  ptt4iaps 
has  neiteit  had  i^n  sinoe  that  time.  A^sd,  thecefore,  as 'the  Ore* 
cian  eloquence  hasiever 'been  the;  object  of  admimtion  to  those  who 
haye  studied  the  powets  «f  speech  it  is  necesseny  tiiat  we  fix  our 
attention^  forialitde,.on  tfads  period. 

Gceeice  was  divided  aiito«  multilxidejef  petty  sMea.  These  wen 
goiremed,  st  first,  1^' kings  who  wane  oaUed  tyrants^  en.  whose  ex- 
pulsion firomall  tbeseetaites,.theietq)mng  tqp  a^gpseatnumb^rof  demo- 
<a«ticd  gopernttenja,  fininded  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  animated  by 
the  same  hi^,spiritoffrGiiBelom,iiiatually  jeal0us,and  rivals  of  one  an- 
other. We  mi^  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian 
states  to  have  lasted  fbomihe  bafctle«if  ManLUion,t31thetime  of  Alex- 
ander theOresty.whasubduedtheliJbcrties  of  Greece^  aperiod  which 
comprehends  about  1^0  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found 
most  of  their  celebrarted  poets  and  philosophers,  but  diiefly  their 
orators :  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among 
them  alter  that  peridd,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  an v  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,  by  far,  mr  eloquence, 
and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind>  wse  that  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprighdy  people;  practised  in  business, 
aad.shsrpened  by  firequent  and^  sudden  cevohitions,  which  happen- 
ed in  their  government  The  geaiusof  their  government  was  alto- 
gether democratical;  their  legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred;  but  in 
the  general  convention  of  the  oitiflsens  was  placed  the  last  resort; 
and  afiairs  were  conducted  there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  qpeaking, 
and  a  skilful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popular 
assembly.  -  There,  laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and 
thenoe  itte  magistrates  were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honours  ot 
the  state  were  alike  open  to  all;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  state, 
eloquenoe,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest 
means  of  rising  to  influence  and  power;-  and  in4iat  sort  of  eloquence? 
Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy;  but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effectual  fi>r  convincing,  interesting, 
and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  comp&tion  fi>r  empty  applause,  but  %  serious  contentioc 
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fiMrtfiflt  pibtit  Indiiig  wbiak  wwHwgmA  obJMl  bolk  eflte  mea 
if  ambitioii^  and  the  men  ef  virtne. 

lb  M  enlighteaed  end  aeute  m  luitien,  wbew  tlie  highest  attentim 
w«e  paid  to  every  thing  elegent  in  thp  «fti,  we  may  natoraUy  <mpi<t 
to  find  the  puhUc  taate  refined  and  judicious.  Aocordin^Iy,  it  waa 
InqiroTed  to  aueh  a  degree,  tbat  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  mamiep 
have  passed  into  a  ptov«rb.  It  is  traO)  that  ambitious  demagoguesi 
«id  oorrupt  erater^  did  sometimes  dazaleand  mislead  the  people, 
bjr  a  showy  but  ftlse  doquence:  for  the  Athenians,  with  i^  their « 
KUteoess,  were  factious  and  giddy,  and  great  admiiere  of  every  tio^ 
telty.  Bat  when  some  important  interest  drew  theSn  sttsntioax 
when  any  great  danger  mused  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to 
a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distinguished  very  justly  between 
genuine  and  qncrioiis  eloquence;  add  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed 
over  all  his  opponents;*  becsuMe  lie  spoke  always  to  the  purpose, 
iffiBCied  no  insignificant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  arguments, 
and  showed  them  cleariy  where  their  interest  lav;  In  critical  con<» 
jaactnres  of  the  state,  when  the  public  vmb  alarmed  with  some 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  proda* 
mation  was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
spinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophisticid  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  re- 
lented and  punished  by  an  assemUy  so  intelligent  and  accustomed 
to  business.  Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasion^ 
when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  as  liiey  knew  ttiey  were  to  be  . 
held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.  The 
most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest  princes  never  could  found 
sadi  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the 
Athenian  republic  Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous, 
from  amidst  the  contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  basi* 
aess,  and  of  active  life ;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  specula- 
tion, which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  ek^ 
qnence  than  they  sro  found  to  be. 

Pisistratusy  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  end  sidnrerted 
bis  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the  ' 
srts  of  speedi.  His  ability  in  these  arts  be  employed  for 
raisinr  himeelf  to  the  sovereign  power;  which, liowever,  when 
he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with  moderation.  Of  ihe  or»* 
tors  who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles,  who  died 
sbout  the  be^nning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who  carried 
eloquence  to  a  great  heieht;  to  such  a  he%ht,  indeed,  tbat  itdoe^ 
BQt  appear  be  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He  was  more  than  •m 
onior;  he  was  rise  a  statesman  and  a  general;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  Fotty  years  be  governed  Athens 
with  absolute  sway;  and  historians  ascribe  his  isfiuence,  notimore 
to  his  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that 
forcible  and  vehement  kind,  that  bore  eveir  thing  before  it,  and 
triumphed  over  tiie  passions  and  affections  of  the  people.    Henee 
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lie  had  the  stename  of  Olympias  given  him;  and  it  was  said,  ihat, 
like  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be 
liaUe  to  censure,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues,  and  It 
was  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  his  integrity,  that 
gave  such  power  to  his  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  gene* 
reus,  magnanimous,  and  public  spirited ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  him- 
"lelf ;  he  expended  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly 
on  public  works;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himseli 
principally  on  having  never  obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning 
on  his  account,  during  his  long  administration.  It  is  a  remarkable 
particular  recorded  of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  first 
Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  writing,  a  discourse  designed 
for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Peri^^les,  in  the  coarse  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenes,  eminent  eiti- 
zens  of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquenee. 
They  were  not  orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  by 
schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,  that  of  business 
and  debate ;  where  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil  aflairs  carried  on 
by  public  speaking  brou^t  every  power  of  the  mind  into  action.  The 
manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the 
orations  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  who  also  flourished  in  the 
same  a£e.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  'Grandes  erant  verbis,'  says  Cicero,  ^crehri 
.  sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  earn  ipsam  eausam, 
interdum  subobscuri.  '*  A  manner  very  difierent  from  what,  in  mo-^ 
dem  times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory ; 
and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audi- 
ences to  which  they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles, 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians/ and 
sometimes  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who 
was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These 
sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtile  lofic,  and  were 
generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skeptics.  Gorgias,  however, 
was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  only.  His  reputation  was 
prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily, 
nis  native  city;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and 
lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years.  Hermogenes  fde 
Ideis,  1.  iL  cap.  9.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his,  from  which 
we  see  h\s  style  and  manner.  It  is  extromely  quaint  and  artificial: 
&11  of  antithesis  and  pointed  expression ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Gre- 


^  Tbef  WW  magDUkcBt  in  their  expratiiont ;  thejr  abound^  in  tboagfat ;  Hm^ 
.  ^1^^  BiaMtr  into  finr  words,  and  hj  their  brevity,  were  tometimet  obeeore 
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CM&  subtilitjr  litd  aliretdy  euried  the  study  of  language.  Theae 
rhetoricians  did  not  content  themselves  with  delivenng  general  in* 
stractions  concerning  eloquence  to  their  pupils^  and  endeavouring 
to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  art  of  giving  tHeixi  receipts 
for  making  all  sorts  of  orations;  and  of  teaching  them  how  to  speak 
kr,  and  against,  every  cause  whatever.  l]^n  this  plan,  they 
were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial  in- 
vention of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject  In  the  hands  of 
fuch  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate 
from  the  masculine  strain  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  tri- 
ling  and  sophistical  art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  cor- 
rupters of  true  eloquence.  To  them,  the  great  Socrates  opposed 
himself.  By  a  profound,  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to  ntmself, 
he  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and  endeavoured  to  recall  men's  atten* 
lion  from  that  abuse  of  reasoning  and  discourse  which  began  to  be  in 
voeue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and  useful  thought 

In  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher 
above  mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writings  are  stul  ex- 
tant   He  was  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teachmg  eloquence^ 
he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  any  of  his 
rivals  in  that  profession.     No  contem{^ble  orator  was  he.     His 
orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing 
and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute  of  vigour.     He  never  engaged  in 
public  affidrs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and  accordingly  his  orations  are 
calculated  only  for  the  shade:  'Pompap,'  Cicero  allows,  ^ma^is 
quam  pume  aptior;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  accommodatus  potius 
quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'*    The  style  of  Oorgias  of  Leontium 
was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally  of  twc  mem- 
bers balanced  against  each  other.    The  style  of  Isocrates,  on  the 
contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  method  of  composing  in  regular  i>eriods,  which  had  a 
studied  music  and  harmonious  cadence;  a  manner  which  he  has 
carried  to  a  vicious  excess.    What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator,  who 
employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  entitled 
the  Panegyric  ?    How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  all  the  Ukinute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences?    Dionyrius 
of  Halicarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also 
upon  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient 
criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends 
the  splendour  of  Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments; 
but  severely  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  ca 
dence  of  all  his  sentences.     He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer ; 
sot  a  natural  persuasive  speaker.    Cicero,  in  his  critical  works, 
ihough  he  admits  his  failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very 
fitvourable  to  that  *  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,'  that  swelling  and 
musical  style  which  Isocrates  introduced,  and  with  the  love  of  which, 
Cicero  himself  was  perhaps  somewhat  infected.    In  one  of  his  tresr 

*  *  More  Sttcd  for  show  than  for  debate ;  t>ettev  calmlsttd  for  the  amusement  of  an 
Mcace,  than  for  judicial  contettt.' 

20. 
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tiaes  (Orat  ai)«  M.  Brut)  he  icformi  u«,  that  bis  fiimd  Bnitiis  tad 
be  differed  m  this  particular,  and  that  Brutua  fouad  fault  with  his 
jfmrtiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of  laocntea  generally  catches 
jroung  people,  when  they  b^n  to  attend  to  cooqxiaitioni  and  it 
IS  very  naturd  tiiat  it  should  do  so.  It  gives  them  an  idea  oi  that 
re;gularity,  cadencoyand  magni&cence  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear: 
but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  worlds  they  will  find 
this  ostentatious  mann^  ^nfit,  ^ther  for  carrying  on  business,  or 
commanding  attention.  Jt  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of  Iso* 
crates,  prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  neiirly  his  contemporary,  or  liv- 
ed but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  bis  institutionrof  rhetcmc;  which 
fire  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  very  difierent  from 
that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to 
nave  had  it  in  view  to  direct  the  attention,  of  orators  much  more 
Awards  convincing  and  afifecting  ttieir  hearers,  than  towards  the 
musical  cadence  of  periods. 

Iseus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  belong  al- 
so to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Isocrates,  jand 
is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  <  Tenuis  vel 
Subtilis.'  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  is  every  where 
pure  and  attie  in  the  highest  degpree;  simple  and  unaffected;  but 
wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.*  Iss&us 
.  IS  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes, 

^— — M^— iP— — — ^— 1^— ill    I    ■■!■       ■  ■  ■■    I  I    I  I  — ^— ^— — —— ^— ^— .» 

*  lo  the  judicioui  compariiion,  which  Dio**Tiiut  of  HaUcmrnaBSiis  malces  of  the 
flKriti  of  Ljsiai  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Ljrsias,  as  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ter of  hli  manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegance  arising  firom  timpUdtj:  '<  !!##•■• 
ym^  a  Avrn  xtfit  t^tif  t«  Xn^isr*  »  /*  Tr«B{«Tvr  ^tr«i.*'  "The  fltjle  of  Ljiiai  hat 
graeefuhiess  for  its  nature :  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  hare  it"  In  the  art  of  nwr^ 
ration,  as  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasire,  he  holds  Ljsias  to  be  siq>erior  to 
idl  orators ;  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  it  more  adapted  to- 
prirate  litigation  than  to  great  subjects.  He  conrinces,  but  he  does  not  demfte 
■or  animate.  The  magnificence  and  iplendoor  of  Isocrates  is  more  suited  to  gftat 
eoeasions.  He  is  move  agreeable  than  Lysias ;  and  in  diniity  of  sentiment,  far 
SRCcfa  htm.  With  vegard  to  the  afl'ectation  whldi  Is  risible  in  Tsocrates't  man 
IMT,  he  oocolBQJt  wiiat  he  says  of  it  with  the  following  ejMellent  obsenrationa^ 
which  should  nct^r  be  fbigotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators.  **  TSc 
fUfft  ilfymyit  rm  w«{«t^f  <■•  mvKXUf,  »«i  rmw  T^»/A*,ri9'fAm  «r«r  m^mk  t«  futu^tmrntk^ 
■a  tfoaijUftfey*  iukmm  y*^9  iuunt^  •vXAAsif  <r«  ^9/u«  tvc  X9(tiK»  mm  *n  acM^*  XM^ventt 

Pv/uCtfMi  ii  in  mi  4r«x^ca  a«i  tigvf «c  xtypiO^  *m4  ihmT*  'f ov  «^«  4^X'^  "^VOC^^*  'U9^99  m 
AwtrAiC,  <r«t  »9fM^,  »<u  ^MTfiKfli,  »aj  jai{«  mwon twtrt  da  oi^*  iiTW«  ^wtfirav  w^turj^m 
m^tkutf  ^aAMV  /*  oi/k  vn  »«#  /lx«^  m  dtnm  y«*fr§.  x«CM»^W'^*(  >«<  Mr-i>  rwlW, 
a«i  lutXiK  yuftnott  •'t*'  9{«>^«  a«i  <r«XAuv<r*  «r«r«KM.  Jndic.  de  MOcraAe.  p.  S6& 
'  His  studied  circnmneotvon  of  periods,  and  juTenile  affectatioii  of  the  flowers  of 
speeoh,  I  do  not  approTS.  The  thought  is  frequently  made  subservisnt  to  tlis 
anisio  of  the  sentenee ;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in  vnrv 
*  diaoourse  where  business  and  i^airs  are  concerned,  nature  onght  to  be  followed^ 
and  nature  o^rtsinly  dictates  that  the  expression  should  be  an  object  sobordinals 
to  the  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  expression.  When  one  rises  to  giye  publlo  eounsol 
•onoeming  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a  prirato  man,  who  is  standing 
St  the  bar  to  be  triusd  for  his  life,  those  studied  decorations,  those  theaftieal  grfees 
and  juTenile  flowers  stre  oat  of  place.  Instead  of  being  of  serrioe,  thsy  are  d«bti« 
mental  to  the  cause  we  espouse.  When  the  contest  is  of  a  serious  kind,  ornaments 
whioh  at  another  time  would  hare  beauty,  then  lose  their  eifect,  and  proTS  hosttls 
to  (he  sffectio&s  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  hearers.' 
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in  wboniy  it  mtist  be  aeknowledged,  eloquence  shone  forth  witfi 
higher  splendotir,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  erer  bore  the  name  of  an 
orator,  and  whose  manner  and  character,  therefore,  must  deserve 
our  paurtieokr  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demo^  i 

theoes's  life ;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he 
discoTored  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking;  the  unsuecessfiilness  of 
his  first  attempts ;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the 
disadvanta^  that  arose  from  his  person  and  address;  his  shutting 
himself  up  m  a  cave^  that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction;  his 
declainaii^  by  the  sea  shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the 
Doiae  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  thai^ 
he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his  speech ;  his  practising  at  honne 
with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check 
tn  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  subject;  all  those  circum* 
Hanees,  uriiieh  we  learn  from  Phitarch,  are  very  eneourMring  Id 
such  as  study  eloquence,  as  they  show  how  far  art  and  application 
may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excdlenoe  which  nature  seemed  unwil- 
liiur  to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetori<9an8 
of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and  ^ 
flttoly  eloquence  of  Pericles;  and  strenrth  and  vehelhenc^form  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never  had  an  orator  a  finer 
field  than  Demosthenes  in*  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are 
hb  capital  orations;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject, 
and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in 
them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  thdr  merit  The  subject  is  to 
muse  the  indignation  of  his  countryman  against  Philip  of  Macedon^ 
the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece;  and  to  raard  them 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  that  crafty  pnnce  ende»» 
voored  to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  ^is 
end,  we  see  him  taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people, 
renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  cause ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  die  glory 
of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that  they  are  still  a 
flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them 
selves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.  With  his  contemporary 
iMmtors,  who  were  in  Philip's  mterest,  and  who  penuaded  the  peo- 
ple to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous  ^ 
conduet,  but  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct;  he  enters  into 
particulars ;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of 
execution.  This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  The^  are  strongly 
a&imai»d,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit  They 
proceed  in  a  eontinoed  train  of  inductions,  eonsequenees,  and  4^ 
monstrations,  founded  on  sound  reason.  The  figure^  fririeh  he  usesb 
never  soui^t  ift^r }  but  fjlways  nfs  fnml^^ah^m^     if^flii 
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ploys  them  sparingly  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  omaitent  are  not 
the  distinctions  of  this  orator's  compbsition.  It  is  an  energy  o( 
thought  peculiar  to  himself^  which  forms  his  character,  and  sets  hini 
above  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than 
to  words.  We  forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.  He 
warms  the  mind,  anfd  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade  and  os- 
tentation; no  methods  of  insinuation;  no  laboured  introductions; 
but  is  like  a  man  fuD  of  his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  his  audi- 
ence by  a  sentence  or  two  for  heiaring  jrfain  truths,  enters  directly  on 
business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
JEschines  in  the  celebrated  oration  <  pro  Corona.'  Machines  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy;  and  one  of  the  most  di»> 
tinguished  orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 
iBschines  is  feeble  ip  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much 
less  impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law 
that  was  in  question,  are  indeed  very  subtile ;  but  his  invective  against 
Demosthenes  is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes 
is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can  resist  He  bears  down  his  antagonist 
with  violence;  he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours;  and 
the  particular  merit  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions  in  it 
are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  magnani- 
mity and  high  honour ;  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  con- 
scious dignity  which  great  actions  and. public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one  another ;  and^  in  general, 
that  unrestrained  license  which  ancient  manners  permitted,  and  which 
was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names  and 
downright  scurrility^  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  tikam  com* 
pensateil  by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modern  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  some- 
.times,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt  His  words  are 
very  expressive;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly:  and  though  far 
from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  studi- 
ed, but  concealed  number,  and  rythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  N^ligent  of  these  lesser 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime 
which  lies  in  sentiment  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded 
to  h^ve  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent;  which,  from  the 
manner  of  his  composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The 
character  which  one  forms  of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 
austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion  grave, 
serious,  passionate;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  lets 
himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  his  admirable  elequence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimes 
borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want  smooth- 
ness  and  giaee;  which  Dionysius  of  Haiicarnassua  attributes  to  his 
koitatipj;  too  dpseij  the  nunoer  4)1  Thueydides,  who  was  his  greut 
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model  fox  fijle,  and  whote  history  be  b  lud  to  hafe.  written  eight 
dmes  over  viA  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than 
eompensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculioe  elo- 

Jaence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  tlus 
ay,  be  read  without  emotioiL 

AAer  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  fiberty ;  eloquence 
of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  af^ain  into  the  feeble  manner  in- 
troduced by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Demetriusi  Phalerius,  who 
lired  hi  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  mdeed  some  cbar^ic- 
ter,  but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  jpersuasiye 
speaker,  who  anned  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  *  Delectabat 
Athenienses,'  says  Cicero,  'magis  auam  inflammabat'  'He  amused 
the  Athenians,  rather  tlmn  warmea  them.*  And  after  his  time,  we 
hear  of  no  more  Grrecian  orators  of  any  note. 

qjjiEs'noss. 


Hatiko  iniibed  that  part  of  the 
eouras  which  lelates  to  langiage  iw^ 
tfvle^  whataie  we  now  to  dJ?  With 
whatdowebegial  Intreatjngof  tLa^ 
whatktobeeoDBderad?  Before  enter- 
ing upon  any  of  then  beads,  what 
may  be  pioper  ?  Why  does  our  author 
b(^ that thii detail  will  bean  oMful 
ODO?  IfHiy  k  it  the  more  neeeoary  to 
asoeitain  the  proper  Dotkn  of  eb- 
qoeoce?  Hence,  what  haa  been  the 
Mwequfiieel  Why  doeeaplain  man 
hour  you  ipeak  of  eloqnenee  whh  very 
little  attentioD;  and  what  mivb  he? 
Under  whiU  ciroumstancee  would  he  be 
in  the  ri^?  From  what  doei  it  appear 
that,  to  be  traly  ekMuent,  IB  to  q)eak  to 
the  purpose?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Wbcif  tneraiore,  is  the  most  eloquent 
man;  and  what  remark loUowi?  What 
does  the  definitioQ  of  eloqueaoe,  com- 
prehend? When  does  the  power  of 
eknuenoe  ehiefly  appear;  and  why? 
This  beinff  onoe  established,  what  con* 
nqoeneefeUows?  How  does  it  appeal^ 
that  good  sense  is  the  foundation  or  all? 
In  oraer  to  persuade  a  man  of  sensoi 
what  must  you  first  do;  and  how,  only, 
k  this  tt>  bedooe?  To  whatobserratiQn 
does  tfeus.  lead?  What  are  the  respee* 
tive  eflaots  ol  cooTiction  and  persoa- 
akm?  How  k  this  illustrated?  Under 
what  circumstances  should  conviction 
and  persuasion  go  together?  But,  from 
the  eoDstitution  of  our  nature,  what  rfr- 
i;  and  what  follows?  Of  oonvic- 


tioB,  however,  what  is  observed :  and 
why  must  an  orator  first  bend  his 
•Crength  to  gain  it?  But,  in  order  to 
penuade,  what  is  necesBarv;  and 
raice,  what  foUows?  What  objection 
aiaybeoeebefiirmedagainstelequence? 


As  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may,  wha. 
oonclusion  is  drawn?  But  why  should 
no  man  think  of  forminff  an  aigumeot 
from  this,  against  the  cultivation  of  our 
reasoning  powera?  Give  truth  and  vir- 
tue the  same  arms  that  you  ffive  vice 
and  lalseheod,  and  what  wiS  be  the 
eoflsequence?  Of  whatisekouencenot 
the  inventMxn?  How  does  xt  appear, 
that  nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent?  What,  only,  does  the  art  of 
onioiy  propose;  and  what  Mows? 
How  many  df^grees  of  ekx|ueDee  may 
we  distingttidi;  and  what  is  the  first? 
What  examploB  of  it  are  given?  Why 
is  not  this  ornamental  sort  of  composi- 
tioD  to  be  rejected?  But  of  it,  what 
must  be  oonfesBsd?  What  is  a  second, 
and  hig^  degree  of  efeouenoe? 
Within  this  compass,  is  ehieny  em» 
played  what  s^ies  or  eknuence?  But 
what  is  the  third,  and  still  higher  de- 
gree of  eloquence?  What  opens  the 
most  fllustnous  fidd  to  this  species  of 
eloquence;  and  what, ako^  aaimts  it? 
What  does  oar  author  here  observe ; 
and  by  it,  what  ismeant  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated  ?  When  is  pasikmuniverBai- 
ly  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  pow* 
era;  and  what  is  its  mfluenoe  on  the 
mind  ?  Why  does  a  man,  aotoated  by 
a  strong  pasnoo,  beeome  muchgreater 
than  M  is  at  other  times?  With  ra* 
spect  to  what,  is  the  ixnver  of  persua* 
sxxn  felt;  ana  when  is  udmost  every 
man  ek)iiuent?  Of  him,  what  is  then 
observed;  and  what  does  he  then  do? 
Of  what,  w  this  the  fbundatkm?  This 

Erinciple  being  once  admitted,  that  all 
igh  eloquence  flows  from  pasaon,  what 
coMequences  follow?  Of  them  ideai^ 
what  18  observed?  From  what  has  al^ 
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TtAdy  been  nid,  what  k  evident;  ftnd  | 
what  does  ittrecjoire  ?  Yiewing  it  as  the 
art  of  persuafaon,  in  its  lowest  state 
what  dojM  itreqxxire ;  and  what  does^it 
abo  require^  in  its  bluest  denees? 
Te  what  do  we  next  proceed?  What 
obeerTation  is  made  by  several  critiee? 
Of  Longiniis^  what  is  here  observed : 
and  of  uberty,  what  does  he  remark  ? 
What  does  he  say  of  all  other  qualifica- 
tioiis?  How  most  this  reaaoning  be  un- 
rlentood;  and  why?  WhatiUaslration 
of  this  remarlc  is  given?  Of  Freneh 
■ermons  and  omtions,  what  is  observed? 
Of  what  kind,  however,  is  their  elo- 
quence? Where,  only,  is  his^  manly, 
and  Ibrcible  eloquence,  to  be  lomced  UmI 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Where, 
only,  can  it  be  employed ;  and  ftom  what 
B  it  excluded?  Where  may  we  expect 
that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  under- 
stood ?  Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of 
oratory,  what  need  we  not  do  ?  In  those 
aoes,  what  existed?  Of  the  first  am, 
what  is  there  reason  to  believe;  and  to 
what  was  thk  owing?  What,  in  this 
alate^  bad  an  ample  field?  But,  what 
ibltowa?  Why  were  more  of  those  re- 
finements of  society^  which  make  pub- 
lic speakinff  an  object  of  importance, 
introduced  m  the  first  empires  ?  When 
do  ^e  fi«d  the  first  remarkable  appear- 
aoee  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  peieua- 
don?  Ofthese,  what  is  observed;  and, 
therefore,  what  folk>ws?> 

How  was  Greece  divided ;  and  how 
ivere  these  governed?  During  what 
tf  me  may  we  compote  the  flourishing 
period  of  those  states  to  have  lasted? 
Of  this  period,  what  is  observed?  Of 
these  repubhce,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  noted  for  eloquence^  and  for  arts 
of  every  kind  ?  Of  the  Athenians, 
what  is  observed?  What  was  the 
genius  ef  their  government;  and  of 
what  did  their  kgislature  consist?  Of 
the  latter,  what  is  obsenned ;  and  there, 
how  were  afiaini  conducted?  What 
was  there  done ;  and  why  ?  In  such  a 
state,  what  would  be  much  studied,  as 
the  surest  means  of  rising  to  influence 
and  power;  of  what  Idnd  was  it;  and 
why?  In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a 
natMNi,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  ? 
And,  accordingly)  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  What,  notwithstanding,  was 
■oinetimes  efiected  by  ambitious  dema- 
^nies,  and  corrupt  orators ;  and  why^ 
When  did  they  distinguidi  between 
genuine  and  spurious  eloquence?  And 
nenceb  of  Danosthenes,  what  is  ob- 


served; and  wl)j?  When  woold  ■>» 
phistical  rMsoning  have  been  resented 
and  punished  by  uem?  Why  did  their 
greatest  orators,  on  such  occasionBi 
tremble ;  and  wlkt  remaric  follows?  Iii 
what  manntf  was  their  eloqiiienoe  pro* 
duoed?  Of  FisMtratiM^what  is  observed; 
and  for  what  purpose  did  he  employ 
his  ability  in  these  arts  ?  Of  the  ora* 
tore  who  flounshed  between  his  time 
and  the  Peleponneflan  war,  what  m 
observed?  What  k  said  of  Pericles? 
How  long  did  he  flovem  Athens  by  his 
ek)quence ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarfe- 
ed?  Hence,  what  surname  was  givea 
him;  and  why? -What  was  it,  that 
gave  such  power  to  his  eloquenee? 
What  18  further  observed  of  Imn? 
What  remarkable  particular  is  record- 
ed of  him  by  Sukias?  Posterior  to  Pe- 
ricles^ who  arose ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them?  What  says  Cicero  of  the  duu»- 
ner  of  oratory  that  theii  prevailed? 
This  manner  is  very  different  from 
what?  To  what  did  the  power  of  ek>- 
queoce  give  birth,  afler  the  days  of 
Cieero?  Of  these  sophistsi  what  s  ob- 
served? Whatisremarkedc^GergiaB? 
Whenoe  do  we  ieam  his  style  and 
manner;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  With 
what  did  these  rhetoricians  not  oenleat 
themselves :  but  what  did  they  posses*? 
Upon  thi9  plan,  they  were  the  first  that 
treated  of  what?  In  the  hands  of  such 
men,  what  may  we  easily  believe?  T6 
them  who  opposed  himself?  How  dkl 
he  expkxle  their  sophistry;  and  what 
did  he  endeavour  to  eflCeet?  In  the 
same  age^  who  flourished;  what  was 
he;  and  what  did  he  aequke?  With 
what  are  his  oratkms  filled?  In  what 
did  he  never  engage;  and  what  fol* 
tows  ?  What  does  Cwero  aUow  ?  Of  the 
style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  what 
IS  observed;  and  also  of  the  sbk  of 
Isocrates  ?  How  much  time  did  he  eii»> 
ploy  in  composing  his  panegvTie;  and 
of  this,  what  is  remarked?  What' has 
IMonynus  given  us  upon  theonilioaa 
of  Isocrates?  What  does  he  oommend ; 
but  what  does  he  censure?  What  daes 
he  hold  him  to  be  ?  In  Cksero's  critical  - 
works,  what  is  observed  of  him?  In 
one  or  his  treatises^  what  does  he  tell 
us?  Why  does  the  manner  of  Isosrales 
generally  catch  young  people?  But 
when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for 
the  VTorld,  what  will  they  find?  To 
what  did  the  reputation  of  Isocrates 
prompt  Aristotle  ?  What  does  he  seem 
to  have  had  m  view?  What  other  twa 
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ontam  bdang  akD  to  thif  ^period  1  OffUM  x^oaaoBiBAm  mimx  m  obwnredf 


LyuML  what  k  obwrred :  and  what  k 
mi  or  Inrai?  What  cncuaMtancei, 
in  the  caaa  of  Demfthepc^  are  very 
to  tbjBe  who  itudy  ek>- 


enoofiragmff  to  Ukse  who  itiKnr  eio- 
oaoBee;  aiui  why7  Detpkiiiff  me  91' 
retedttid  florid  maaner  of  tnat  afle. 


towbat  did  Im  letim?  Of  the 
that  h«  capital  orationB  opeoed  to  him 
vhat  jsobaervedl  What » the  mdiject 
of  them?  In  idiat  mamier  doei  he 
pftBeeofe  thk  end?  How  doet  he  treat 
hii  eonleflipenury  offatonL  who  were  is 
PUIip^interaitl  What  does  he  do  be- 
ades  pRNoptiiig  to  lifforoua  conductl 
What » the  strajD  of  these  oratioDs?  In 
what  manner  do  they  proceed?  Of  hk 
figores)  whatk  olMerved?  What  !■  it 
diet  tatom  ha  ehaneler?  How  je  tfaw 
Qlufltrated?  I|i  eootrai^  with  whom 
does  Demosthenes  appear  to  mat  ad- 
vsnta^ ;  and  of  tiie  tatteri  wEat  Is  ob- 
Kfved  7  lieseribey  particalaiiy,  the 
manner  of  the  two  oretors,  in  ocwtrast 
with  each  odier?  How  is  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  itasribed?  Ofhis  action, 


Firm  reading  his  worin^  wha";  duira^ 
ter  would  one  naturally  form  of  himi 
and  why  7  On  what  does  be  sometimeB 
border  7  To  what  is  this  want  of  smoot)^ 
nesi  and  graee  to  be  attributed  7  But,  by 
what  are  these  defects  more  than  eom^ 
pensated?  What  was  the  conseuuenca 
of  tl^  loss  of  liberty  in  Greece  7  OfD^ 
metriuB  PhaleriuB  what  k  ofasenred  7 
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1.  To  please  only. 

2.  To  pksae,  to  liiisna,  to  iusliiiel^  Aa 
S.  To  Interai^  to  a^ritate^  dx. 

A.  The  ofipriitf  of  peaiion. 

4.  Bloqaence  to  be  fboad  ia  Iks  i9gkmm 

of  fineedom  oii^« 

5.  IteorigiiL 
A.  Atbtftis. 


ft.  Demosthenet* 


LECTUBi:  XXTI. 

HISTORY  OP  ELOQUENCE   CONTINUED— ROMAN 
EU)QUENCE.— CICERO.— MODERN  ELOQUENf  E. 

Hativo  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among 
the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  where  we  diaO  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its 
most  aplendid  and  illustrious  form.  The  Romans  were  long  a  marv 
tial  nadon,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled  m  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts 
were  of  a  late  introduction  among  them ;  they  were  not  known  tiQ 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  the  Romans  always  acknowledge 
the  Qpedans  as  their  masters  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Oreoia  cspU  fomm  Tictorum  cepH,  et  artet 
IntuUtagratiLatia* Hor.  ^ilM.  ad  Aug. 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  etoquence,  poetry,  and  leaniinff,  iroia 
(be  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to  mem  ia 
genius  for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and 
magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  had  ji^tbelr 
Ae  vivacity  nor  the  sensibiUty  of  the  Greeks;  their  passions  weia 
not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively ;  in  comparison 
of  them,  (hey  were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  langnage  resemUad 
their  character ;  it  was  regular,  firm,  an^  stately ;  but  wanted  that 
simple  uid  eiqyressive  nalvet6,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to 
suit  every  difierent  mode  and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the 
Greek  tongue  is  distinguished  aoove  that  of  every  other  country. 

*  When  oonmier'd  Giieece  broogltt  in  her  captive  ait% 
"  Shatritnnph'do'erheraaTagfecoiiqueron^  haaitai 

Taught  our  rongh  v«i«e  ita  num'Mrg  to  nfiiMV 
And  oor  radeatyk  wiiatkyanoe  io  abina.  PaAjron* 
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Gnlif  infminm,  Gniii  dedk  on  rotaad* 

Moia  loqtti.*  Ans.  Potr. 

And  hence^  when  we  compare  together  the  various  riyal  produe 
tioDs  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  th  jb  distinction  ob- 
tain, that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  nativegenius;  in  the 
Roman,  more  regularity  and  arl  What  the  Greeks  invented,  tDe 
Romans  polished;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  amJ 
^  incorrect;  the  other,  a  finished  copy.  , 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popcK 
kr  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  mei^ 
public  speaking  became  early  an  engineof  government,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  jBut  in  the  rude  unpolish- 
ed times  of  the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  that 
could  be  called  eloquence.  Though  Cicero,*  in  his  Treatise,  <De 
Claris  Oratoribus,'  endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder 
Cato^  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  lieknowledges  it 
to  have  been '  Asperum  et  horridum  genus  dicendi,'  a  rude  and  harab 
strata  of  speech.  It  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age^ 
that  the  Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonios^. 
two  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  DeOratore^  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent,  whose  different  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But 
as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortenstus's,  who 
was  Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar, it  is  needless  to  trans- 
scribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  he  gives  of  those 
great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their  eloquencct 

The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention,  is 
Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that  b  splen- 
did in  oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  bis  character 
as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  p^esent  any  direct  cotioem. 
We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker;  and  in  this  Tiew,  it  is 
our  business  to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  Ke  has  any. 
Bis  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  ereat  In  aH  his  ora- 
tions there  is  high  art  He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordi- 
um ;  and  with  much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  bear- 
ers, and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear,andthis 
arguments  are  arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed 
iuore  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  this  is  one  advantage 
which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place; 
he.  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince : 
and  in  moving^  especially  the  softer  passions,  he  is  very  successfuL 
No  man  knew  the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Ci- 
eero.    He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp* 

*  To  h«r  loT'd  Greeks  the  mote  iodatgcnt  fave, 

To  her  loT'd'Oreeks  with  greAtnett  to  eonemrt ; . 

Aad  in  tvliUmer  tone  toefar  luigu«go  nifo: 

Her  Greeks  were  ouly  coyetons  of  praise.  Frahcis.    ' 

4  Snck  as  are  desirous  of.  particular  information  on  this  head,  bad  better  hmtm 

reoourse  to  the  ori^na^  br  reading  Cicero's  three  books  de  Qralore,  and  his  other  tw» 

treatises,  entitled,  the  une  Brutus,  Siye  de  Claris  Oratoribus ;  the  other,  Ofatar,  ad  BL 

Brutum ;  which*  on  tereral  aocoitnis,  well  deserve  perusal 
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aod,  in  the stnicture  of  his  sentences,  iscurioasandeuettothehif^- 
est  degree.  He  is  always  fiill  and  flowing,  nerer  abrupt  He  is  a 
great  amjplifier  of  erery  subjeot;  magnificent,  and  in  his  sentiments 
kiriily  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole  dimisO)  yet  it  is  often  hap- 
pily rariedy  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  orations,  for  in« 
.  stance,  against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  parti* 
'  cularly  tm  first  and  last,  is  very  different,  and  accommodated  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  When  a  great  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from  thai 
looee  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  and 
becomes  ezceedin^y  cogent  and  vehement  This  is  the  case  in 
his  orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and 
Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  aualitles  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is 
not  exempt  firom  certain  detects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by 
its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  ii 
is  apt  to  bftray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  efiect  In  most  of  his  ora- 
tions, especially  those  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there 
is  too  much  art;  eyen  earned  the  leneth  of  ostentation.  There  is 
too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  ob- 
taining admiration,  rather  than  at  operating  conviction,  by  what  he 
says.  Henee,  on  some  occasions,  he  is  showy  rather  than  solid ;  and 
diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are, 
at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  mono* 
tony,  for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence ;  but,  from  too  great  a  stu* 
dy  of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strenictii.  On  all 
occasions,  where  there  if  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself. 
His  great  actions,  and  tiie  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part;  ancient  manners,  too,  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum;  but,  even  after 
these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be 
wholly  palliated ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on 
our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 
The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's  elo- 
quence, were  not  unobserved  by  his  own  contemporaries.  This  we 
learn  firom  Quintilian,  and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  *  de  Causis 
Coxruptas  Eloquentise.'  Brutus,  we  are  informed,  caUed  him,  <  frac^ 
turn  et  elumbem,'  broken  and  enervated.  <  Suorum  temporum  ho- 
Biinea,'  says  Quintilian, '  incessere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et 
Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  salibus 
sliquando  frigidum,  et  in  compositione  fractum  et  exsultantem,  et  po* 
ui  viro  noolliorem.'*    These  censures  were  undoubtedly  earned  too 


*  *  Hit  conteniiHmriet  ▼entand  to  reproach  Um  as  twelUog,  redundaoiti  and  Ari* 
If*,;  tro ftoqueniio  rapetitioM ;  m  hit  altaaapU  towardi  wH  lomatiiiicf  «ukl ;  and  ia 
SMakraiaof  hiacompoMtlqii;  ftaMe,  dataliocf,  and  mora  afiMaiBala  thanbaoaaas 
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\        far;  and  savour  of  malignity  mnd  personal  enmity.  They  saw  bis  de- 
fects, but  tbey  aggrarated  tbem;  and  tfaa  source  of  these  ag^v»* 
tiona  can  be  traced  to  die  diflbrence  wbi^  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Ci 
cere's  days,  between  two  great  parties,  with  respect  to  eloquence 
the  ^Attici/  and  the  <  Asiani.'    The  fonner,who  called  themselves 
the  Attics^  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste^ 
simple^juid  natural  style  of  eloquence;  from  which  they  accused  C£^ 
oero  as  having  d«»rtedy  and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner. 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works^  particularly  in  his  *  Orator  ad  BnK> 
torn/  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose  this  sect^as  substitoW 
ing  a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence  i 
iM  oontenis,  that  his  own  ccmiposition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Ai* 
tic  style.    In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quinlilian's  In^i- 
tutions,  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two  par- 
ties ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle  manner,  between  the  Attics  and 
the  Asiatics.    Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side;  and«; 
whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious^ 
and  the  amplifying  sty  le.    He  concludes  with  this  very  just  obaerv^ 
tion :  ^  Phires  sunt  eloquentise  fiieies ;  sed  atultissimum  est  quserere^ 
ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator;  cum  omnia  species,  qua  modo  reelft 
est,  habeat  usum.    Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus;  nee  pio 
causi  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  canaoB.'* 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  theas 
two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  eaeh» 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is,  ia 
many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenee 
IS  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation. 
In  the  one,  you  find  more  manliness ;  in  the  other,  more  omamenL 
The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more  spirited  and  cogent ;  the  other 
more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different 
auditories;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  eon* 
cise  and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes :  but  that  a  manner 
more  popular,  more  flowery  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  ia 
speaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  mual 
observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mized 
nliultitude,  than  the  Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
'  Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies.  The  common  people 
were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas,  Cicero  generally  ad* 
dressed  himself  to  the  *  Patres  Conscripti,'  or  in  criminal  trials  to 
the  Prsetor,  and  the  select  judees ;  and  it  cannot  be  imi^ined,  that 
the  persons  of  hij^iest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required  e 

*  *  Eloquence  adin^'f  cf  manj  different  forms  .  and  nothing  can  be  more  foolish 
than  te^  fnqoire,  by  which  of  them  mi  orator  is  to  refolate  hit  oompositioa ;  wkmem 
•WT  form,  whkh  b  fai  hself  just,  has  its  own  pKaco  and  use.  The  oratov,  aoeardrnf 
as  cnt amUawss  reqolya,  wfll eaaploy  themaU;  sultins them  not  only  totha 
toljeet  of  which  he  treats,  bat  to  the  dlArent  parts  of  that  subject* 
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more  diffuM  manner  of  plewling  thaa  the  commoa  citixens  o| 
Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  undentaod  the  causey  or  relish  the 
q)eaker>  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  obseryioi;^ 
that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  thai 
fonn  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  qual^ 
ties^is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powere  of  human  ga 
nius.  The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found 
Qoited  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and  ornament)  equal 
^  attention  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  or- 
nament to  its  utmost  length,  jui  not  of  such  a  lund  as  can  excel  a$ 
mach  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  characteristics!  difference 
between  these.two  celebrated  orators»  ^ 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besidea  his  conciseneasy 
which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  langua|^  in  which  he 
writes  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  I^atin,  and  that  we 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the 
Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  mor^ 
pleasure.  Independent  of  this  circumstance,  too,  be  b,  no  doubty 
i&  hirosdf,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwitlw 
standing  this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  daiv* 
ger,  or  some  great  national  interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosth^ 
nes  would  have  more  weighty  and  produce  greater  effecta^than  one  in 
the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demosthenes'  Philippica  spoken 
m  fi  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  affiurs,  they  would 
convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  style,  the  vehement 
reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perp^ 
Uially  animate  them,  would  render  their  success  in&llible  ever  any 
modem  assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Cicero's  orations;  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  how« 
ever  well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on  decla* 
niation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  Uie  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the 
leaait,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  thoi 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Gi* 
ceroy  he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on,  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraor- 
dinary nature;  viz.  that  Demosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so 
complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  passions  of 
men:  Why?^^Because  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  Ans 
totle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic,  he  has  fully 
liid  open  that  mystery ;  and,  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  be 
enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Ariirtotle's  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes  had 
— '     I  ,    ■■■■      ■    I    ■■       ■        It.  ■  III.  ■■■ 

*  In  tiiit  Jadfmeiit  I  concar  with  Mr.  Darid  Hume,  ia  his  Ettay  opoa  Eloqiienea 
Rt  gifst  h  at  his  ofrfBioBtthat  of  all  haman  prodoctkmi,  the  orationt  of  DemofUkonrt 
mian  to  at  tiM  BM>dalf  whkh  approach  the  aearw*  to  perfectioo. 
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spoken,  at  leas)^  his  most  considerable  orations.  Notlung  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  .power  of  moving 
them,  from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One 
Friench  critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the  common  track;  and, 
after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of 
80  many  ages  shows  him  to  be  entiUed,  concludes,  however,  with 
givine  the  palm  to  Demosthenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous 
archbishop  of  Cambnky,  and  author  of  Telemachus ;  himself  sure- 
ly no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.  It  is  in 
his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment ; 
a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  'dialogues  on  elo- 
quence.* These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  as  containine,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  are  to  be  met  with  m  any  modem  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  amone  the  Romans,  was  very  short 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only  v 
was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  pOwer  felt  in  its 
heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having,  in  its 
wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of  some 
of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the 
human  race.  Under  their  government  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius  discouraged* 
Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  connected  with  liber- 
ty, continued,  for  a  while,  to  prevail;  but  for  that  masculine 
doQuence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  tlie 
puUic  afiairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  change  that 
was  produced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the 
Dialogue  de  CausiscomiptsEloquentiae, which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to  Quintilian.  Luxury,  efieminaey,  and  flat- 
tery, overwhelmed  all.  The  forum,  where  so  many  great  afiairs 
had  been  transacted,  was  now  become  a  desert.  Private  causes  were 
still  pleaded ;  but  the  public  was  no  longer  interested ;  nor  any  gen- 
eral attention  drawn  to  what  passed  there .  *  Unus  inter  haec,  et  alter 

I  ■■  ■■■■-■■  ■■!  I  11  I  I  , 

*  As  hb  ezpreftioBt  art  remaikably  bappf  and  beaatiAil,  th«  pasiiig*  here  re- 
ferred to  dctenret  to  be  iiiMrted.  '  J«  oe  craini  pes  de  dire,  que  Demotth&ne  me 
peroit  f  appear  k  Cio6roii.  Je  protesle  que  personne  ti*admire  plus  Cio6ron  que 
Je  ne  fats.  B  embdlit  toot  ce  qii*il  touche.  11  ftut  hoimeur  k  la  parole,  n  &it  dee 
mots  ce  qo'mi  autre  ii*en  saoroit  faire.  D  a  je  ne  sais  comMen  de  fortes  d'eqwits. 
n  est  nwme  coart,  et  T^h&nent,  toates  les  fois  qa'il  Teat  Tetie ;  eontie  CatOinef 
centre  Verres,  oontre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque  quelque  pamre  dans  sons  dis- 
oonrs.  L*art  j  est  merreilleu ;  mais  on  I'entreroit.  L*onUeur  en  pensant  an 
■tint  de  la  rtpnbliqne,  ne  s'eublie  pas,  et  ne  se  lalsse  pas  ooblier.  Demoetli^tir 
pareit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  Toir  qne  la  patrie.  II  ne  cherche  pofait  le  beau ;  il  U 
fait  sans  j  penser.  0  est  au-dessus  de  radmiratlon  n  se  sert  de  la  parolv, 
oonune  xm  homme  modetle  de  son  babit,  pour  se  ooaTrir.  H  tonne ;  fl  fovdroye. 
Cest  an  torrent  qni  entraiae  tont  On  ne  pent  le  ciitiqner,  pareequ'on  ast 
saisL  On  pease  aax  choses  qn'il  dit,  et  non  i  ses  paroles.  On  le  perd  de  Tne. 
On  n'est  ooenp^  que  de  PhiUippe  qui  envahit  tout  Je  suis  chann^  de  oea  deax 
orateurs ;  mais  j'ayoue  qae  je  auis  meins  toucb4  de  Tart  inSni,  et  de  la  magnifiqaa 
dloquenoe  de  Cic^ron  que  de  la  rapide  simplicity  do  Demosthbne.'  * 
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iieenti/iMsfotit ;  et  res  ir«lut  itf  doUtadloe  igifiir.  Oritori  ailtoia 
ekmore  plansuque  oput  est,  et  vdut  quodam  theatro,  ^  qualia  quo- 
tidie  antiqoia  oratonbus  contiDgebant ;  eum  tot  ao  tarn  nobilea 
forum  coarctareot:  cum  clieDtelse,  et  tribus,  et  munici]|Uorum  lega 
tiooes,  periclitantibos  assisterent;  cum  in  pleriaque  judiciis  ere- 
deret  populua  Romanos  aua  interesoe  quid  judicaretur/* 

In  the  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  cmm^tion  of  eloquence  was 
'  completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subiectB,  such  as  had  no  refe^• 
eoce  to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  ^e  themes  of  declamation ) 
and  all  manner  of  false  and  affected  pmaments  were  brought  into  vogue: 
Tace  vestra  lieeat  diausse/  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaim^ 
era  of  his  time,  ^  primi  onmem  eloquentiam  perdldistis.  Levibus  enim 
«c  inanibus  sonis  ludibria  qusedam  excitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  ore* 
(ionis  enenraretur atque  caderet  £t  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos 
!a  scholia  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  au»  in  usu  habemus,  aut 
aadiunt,  aut  yident ;  sed  pirataseum  catenis  in  littore  stantes ;  et  tyran* 
008  edictaacribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  utpatrum  suorum  capita 
praecidant ;  sed  responsa,  in  pestilentia  data,  ut  yirgines  tres  aut  plurea 
immolentur;  sed  mellitos  yerborum  globules,  et  omnia  quasi  papa- 
Tere,  et  sesame  spursa.  Qui  inter  hasc  nutriuntur,  non  magb  sapere. 
possunt,  quam^  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant 't  In  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  of  their 
first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtiW 
ty  and  sophistry;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passed 
into  the  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  This  corrupl 
manner  begins  to  ajqpear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca :  and  shows  itsell 
also  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though  the 
author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease. 
We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from 
Ae  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  eleyation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of  Chris 
tianity  gaye  rise  to  a  new^ipecies  of  eloquence,  in  the  apolc^ies,  ser» 
mens,  and  pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.     Among 

*  '  The  conrti  of  judicature  are,  at  preseot,  to  unfrequented,  that  the  orator 
•eens  to  ftand  alone,  and  to  talk  to  bare  wallf .  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bunti 
of  load  applauie,  and  ezuhi  In  a  ftdl  aodience ;  auch  as  used  to  press  round  the  an 
cfentoratorsy  when  the  Ibrum  stood  crowded  with  nobles^  when  anQmerous  rati* 
noe  of  clients,  when  foreien  ambassadors,  when  tribtp,  and  whole  cities,  assisted 
at  the  debate ;  and  when,  in  many  trials,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselTet 
lo  be  concerned  in  the  erent' 

t  'With  jonr  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  von  hare  been  the 
first  destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence.  For,  by  tfao^e  mock  subjects,  on  which  yon 
employ  ycor  empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enenrated  and  orm^ 
fitfown  all  that  Is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratory  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  youth  whom  ^ou  educate,  moat  be  totally  perrerted  in  your  schooia,  by  Learinf 
and  seeing  notbmg  which  has  any  affini^  to  real  life,  or  human  affairs ;  but  stories 
of  pvates  standing  on  the  shore,  provicied  with  chains  for  loading  their  captivea, 
and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the 
b^uls  of  their  parents ;  but  responses  given  by  oradea  In  the  time  of  pestSanos^ 
that  several  virgins  must  be  sacrificed;  but  glittering  ornaments  of  phrase  and  a 
I  style  highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  aJected  conceits.    Hie/  who  ara  edu- 

I  Tttted  In  the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  tastey  than  they  c«l 

eaaeB  sweet  who  dwell  perpetually  In  a  kitchen.' 
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the  Latin  Fathers,  Laetantiiii  and  MinutivB  Felix^  are  the  most  re* 
marliable  for  purity  of  style;  asid,  in  a  later  age^  the  famoos  St  An* 

gistine  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  sprightlioess  and  strength 
ut  none  of  the  Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence. 
Their  language,  as  soonas  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  oentn 
ry ,  becomes  harsh ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  tasta 
of  that  age,  a  loi^e  of  swoln  and  strained  thoughts,  and'  of  the  play 
of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by 
far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St  Ghrysostom.  His  language  is  pure ; 
his  style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes  pa* 
thetic.  But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  mudi  of  that  character 
which  has  been  alwajrs  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  difiuse 
and  redundant  to  a  great  degfee^  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  howerer,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  that  ooenrs  to  me,  deserving  particular 
attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  etomienee  in 
modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European 
nation,  has  pidblie  spealKing  been  considered  so  great  an  object, 
or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  oate,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its 
reputation  has  never  been  so  high;  its  effects  have  never  been  so 
considerable)  nor  has  that  hi^  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  ancient  states,  been  so  much  as  aimed  at:  notwith- 
standing too,  thata  new  profession  has  been  established,  ^ich  gives 
peculiar  advantages  to  oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I 
mean  that  of  the  church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries 
where  we  mieht  bscpect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  are 
France  and  G&eat  Britain:  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment i;i^ich,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received  from  the 
public;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity  and 
genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that,  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour;  while  in  other 
productions  of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize  with  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  conipo- 
siUons,  they  may  be  thoughtiohavesurpajised  them.  The  names  of  De» 
mosthenes  and  Cicero  stand,  at  tiiis  day, unrivalled  in  fame;  and  it 
would  be  held  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any 
modem  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  J-reat  Britain  should  not  hats 
made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  e^quence  than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tained; when  we  consid^  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
tiie  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  littie  to 
favour  oratory ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations, 
it  alone  possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legisla- 
ture, such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
dominion  of  eloquence.*    Notwithstandmg  this  advantage,  it  musi 


*  Blr.  Hane,  in  hit  Etiay  on  KloqugnCT,  mtkm  t&it  obterrntioii,  nnd  IBnftntii 
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be  fOttfcMadf  that  ia  nuMt  parts  of  doqoeneei  we  are  nudeiilitedly 
joferior,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  hjr  many  degrees  bot 
abo  ia  some  leipGets  to  the  French.  We  hare  phiksc^phen,  emv.  ent 
and  coosnieaousy  perhaps,  beyond  any  nation*  in  eyery  branch  oi 
scienco.  Wehayebothtasteaiideniditionyinahigkdegree.  WehaTt 
historiattSy  wo  have  po^  of  the  greatest  name ;  but  of  orators,  or 
pahlie  speakers,  how  little  hare  we  to  boast  ?  ^od  where  are  th« 
monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  hare 
had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates  in  parJio*  * 
ment ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to  their  wisdom  or  theif 
esq)erienee  in  business,  more  than  to  their  talent  far  rjratory ;  and 
nnless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  ap* 
neared,  indeed,  with  muchjustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speak* 
mc  rather  obtained  to  several  a  temporary  applause,  tiian  confer* 
red  upon  any  a  lasting  renown.  At  the  bar,  though  questionless 
we  have  many  dble  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  thetr  pleadings 
have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posteHty^  of  have 
commanded  attention,  any  longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the 
solgect  of  them  interested  the  public:  while  in  France,  the  plead* 
im  of  Patru,  in  the  former  age,  and  those  of  Cochin  and 
D^Lguemeau,  in  later  times,  ar^  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often 
quoted  as  examples  of  doquence  by  the  French  critics.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions  which^ 

Srbaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermons  we  have, 
[I  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinitjr  and  morality;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  pow^r  of  persuasion,  of  in- 
'teresting  and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
great  o^ect  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion 
to  the  excellence  01  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  inmyopin* 
ion,  farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is  among  us; 
the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss: 
in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  an  En^sh 
sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persusMve  animated  oration,  seldom  rises 
beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry  reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  ser* 
mons  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier,  among  the 
French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  ekx)uence  aimed  at,  and  in 
a  mat  measure  attained,  than  the  British  preachera  have  in  view, 
in  general,  the  characteristical  difierenoe  between  the  state  of 
eloquence  in  France  and  in  Oreat  Britain  is,  that  the  French  have 
adopted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  ol 
eratiMy,  though,  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  uih  In  Great 
Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key;  but  in  our . 

.■^■^— i^^MI— — — — >^— I— —  I Ill      B^B^— ^— »— — ■  !■■■■ Wl  ■      . 

11  with  bk  QffiMl  dcgttDoe.  H€,  iiid«e4,  tniipoMS,  that  mo  tsliiftieloffy  ««•««•  ca^ 
be  civen  to  sccoont  for  the  faiferiority  of  modern  to  ftndeiit  etofiMiMe.  In  thl^y  I 
£&  from  faiin,  ud  than  endeaTour,  befSsre  the  oondoeioa  of  this  ]e<tM,  to 
Mint  out  mne  ceneee  to  t/Vkh^  I  think,  It  awjr  bi  ft  pnet  mmaan  be 
h  tbe  thfMfrMtfeeDefofpablic  ipeskfaif. 
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sxeetttumy  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected)  hurt  heen  more  tor* 
tec\  In  Franee^  the  style  of  their  orators  is  ornamented  with 
bolder  figures;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  with  more  am* 
pHfication,  more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composition  is  of^ 
ten  very  beautiful;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful :  a 
defect  owing,  perhaps,  ia  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance ;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  whioh,by  excluding  pub* 
lie  speaking  from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  deprives  eloqueqee  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit  is  die  principal  field  which 
is  left  for  their  elequence.  The  members,  too,  of  the  French  aca 
demy,give  harangues  at  their  admission,  in  which  genius  often  ap 
pears;  but,  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to 
discoufse  upon,  they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the 
most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
sublime  species  of  eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  moderns. 
Theirs  was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their 
imagination  away:  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought,  was 
their  v^emence  of  gesture  and  action;  the  'supplosio  pedis'*  the 
<  percussio  frontis  et  femoris,'*  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  wri- 
tings, usual  gestures  among  them  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  would 
be  reckoned  extravagant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modem 
eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  temperate ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
especially,  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argumentative 
and  rational.  It  is  much  of  that  species  which  the  ancient  critics 
called  the  <  Tenuis,'  6t  <  Subtilis;'  which  aims  at  convincing  and 
instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  tone 
not  much  higher  than  cotmmon  argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has  been 
so  limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  ot 
opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct 
turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius^ 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  accuracy  tod  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  sub- 
jects, w€  have  some  advantage  over  them,  ough^  I  think,  to  be 
admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  advanced,  philo- 
sophy has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of  good  sense 
has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  introduced  into 
every  subject  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  guard  against  the  flow- 
ers of  elocution;  we  are  now  on  the  watch;  we  are  Jealous  of 
being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be 
more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the 

•  Vide,  Dc  Cl«r.  Orator. 
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tttU^^tiM^  mkl  f^Whii !«!«  fwMaiii;  ktA  hy  the  inaoenot  of  pro* 
▼aHing  taste,  their  own  nnius  k  •ohared  and  ehastened,  pediapi, 
in  too  great  a  degree.  It  u  likely  too,  I  confesa,  tint  whai  wo 
fondly  aacribe  to  our  eorreetaeaa  and  good  aenae,  ia  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natm-al  eoldneaa.  For  the  ti- 
raeity  and  aensibility  of  the  Greeka  and  Romans,  more  eapeoiiil^ 
ly  of  the  former,  aeems  to  have  been  mnoh  greater  than  onra,  and  to 
have  given  them  a  higher  relish  of  aD  Ibe  faeantaes  of  toratory. 

Besides  tkeae  national  eonaideratioas,  we  most,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  to  peculiar  eircumstanoes  in  the  three  great  aeenea  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  which  have  proved  disadventageoua  to  the jniowtk  of 
doquence  among  oa.  Though  the  parliament  of  Gbeat  Britain  be 
the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  tfaii  day,  afibrds  to  a  public  qpoakr 
er,  yet  eloquence  has  never  been  so  powcarfol  an  iMtrument  there^ 
as  it  witf  in  the  popular  asBembliea  of  Greece  and  Roaae.  Under 
some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  vielent 
sway;  and  in  latter  times,  mmisterial  influence  has  generally  pre- 
vailed. The  power  of  speaking,  though  ahraya  eonaideraUe,  yet 
has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  eounterbalance  either  of  these; 
and,  of  cotine,  has  not  been  studied  with  somwch  seal  and  fervour, 
as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irrerislihie  end  oertain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  compariaon  with  the  ancients,  is 
great.  Among  them,  the  judgea  were  generally  numerous;  the 
ttws  were  few  and  siqyple;  the  docssien  of  causes  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an 
amfJe  field  for  what  they  termed  Judicial  eloquence.  But  among 
the  moderns,  the  case  is  quite*  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  be- 
come much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a 
lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the  ^ody  of  his  life.  The 
art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accompTisfament,  to  which  1)0 
can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  labour.  The  bounds 
of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the  bar ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arcuing  from  strict  law, 
statute,  or  precedent,  hy  which  means  knowledge,  modi  more  than 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

Widi  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disade 
vantage,  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating 
them  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.  This  may  indeed 
have  introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  elo- 
quence ;  for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken,  k 
leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery ;  and 
oaa  never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.  Another  circom- 
etsnce,  too,  has  been  unfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  be- 
fore the  Restoration,  adopted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner 
of  preaching ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  in  aftertimes,  con- 
tinued  to  distinguish  themselves  bv  somewhat  of  the  same  manner. 
The  odium  of  &eae  sects  drove  the  established  church  firom  that 
wahndii  which  they  were  judged  to  have  earned  too  liar  into  the 
2S 
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oppoAte  ejdrane  of  a  staged  oooInBM^  and  eomponire  of  manner 
Hence,  from  the  art  of  persaaaoii,  which  preaohing  ought  always  io 
be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning  and  instruction ; 
wUdi  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  thsji  it  might  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  this  far- 
ther effect,  that  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  dis- 
pasdonate  discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  pMblic 
q)ealdngupon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  have  g^ven  some  new  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  It  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
fiiUen  below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ; 
and  from  being  sublune  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  tempe- 
rate and  cooL  Tet,  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits 
great  scope ;  and,  to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than 
the  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we  ma^  ascribe  its  not  havii^ 
ttllierto  attamed  higher  diitinction.  It  is  a  field  where  there  is 
much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped ;  it  is  an  instrument  which  may  be 
employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  ancient 
nuxlels  may  sml,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imita- 
tion :  though,  ui  Aat  unitation,  we  must  doubtless  have  some  re- 
sard  to  what  modern  taste  and  modern  manners  will  bear ;  of  which 
I  shall  afterwards  have  occason  to  say  more. 

^UBSTIOirS. 


Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  ekv 
miience^  and  of  its  state  among  the 
GhreekL  to  what  do  we  now  pnweed; 
and  what  shall  we  there  find  4  Of  the 
Romansi  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
did  they  always  acknowledge?  What 
says  Horace  7  As  the  Romans  derived 
their  eloquenc^  poetry,  and  learning, 
from  the  Greeks,  what  is  the  conse- 

racel  How  did  they  compare  veith 
Gfeeb?  What  is  said  of  their  ian- 
goage  1  Repeat  the  paange  here  in- 
troduced from  Horace.  In  comparing 
the  rival  productknis  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  what  shall  we  always  find? 
As  the  Roman  government,  during  the 
republic,  was  c?  the  popular  kind,  of 
wnat is  there  no  doubt?  But,  what  re- 
mark follows  ?  Though  Cicero  attempts 
to  give  some  reputatbn  to  the  elder 
Cato,  y^  what  does  he  acknowled^? 
When  dia  Roman  orators  first  rise  mto 
any  note?  Of  Grassns  and  Antonius, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  also  ob- 
served of  Hortensins?  Who,  in  this  pe- 
riod, it  most  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
and  what  does  his  name  alone  sog^ 
gesc?  With  what,  at  present,  have  we 
no  direct  coQoem?  How  do  we  consi- 
der him  I  and  in  this  view,  what  k  i^. 


our  business  to  do?  Of  his  virtues^and 
of  his  oratbns,  what  is  observed?  How 
dbes  he  begin  them ;  and  what  is  said 
of  his  metMd  and  argaments?  In  this 
respect,  how  does  &  compare  with 
Demosthenes?  Howisthisilkistrated? 
What  is  observed  of  his  knowledge  oi 
the  force  of  words;  and  how  does  1m 
roll  them  along?  Of  him,  what  is  for* 
ther  dbserved :  and  what  is  said  of  his 
manner?  Of  his  four  oratxms  agaimt 
Cataline,  what k  remarked?  How  was 
he  afiected,  when  a  great  public  bbject 
roused  hk  mind?  In  wheSt  orations  m 
this  the  case?  Together  with  those 
high  onmlitieiL  from  what  is  he  not  ex- 
empt? Why  IS  it  necesaary  to  notice 
them  ?  What  prevails  in  most  of  his 
orations  ?  What  do  they  contain ;  and 
at  what  does  he  seem  often  to  aim? 
Henci^  what  follows?  Of  his  senten- 
ces, wnat  is  observed?  Where  there  is 
the  least  room  for  it,  of  what  is  he  al- 
ways full?  WheXf  in  nart,  apologizes 
for  this?  But  even  after  all  these  al- 
lowances are  made,  what  impression 
do  his  works  leave  npon  the  mind? 
What  evidence  have  we  thai  Gioero^ 
defecu  were  not  unobserved  by  his 
contemporaries?   Of  these 
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rsbat  fa  obwrved?     What  vu  tbe 
caoM  of  the  agmTEtioD  of  hk  del  eeti  7 

In  nveral  of  hk  rtiotorica!  wodoL 
what  does  Cioens  in  hk  tura,  do7 
What  »  gnren  m  the  teath  chapter  of 
Che  Seat  book  of  Quiotilian't  Cntita- 
1  Ob  ithom  aide  doea  Qnintilian 


hiflMdf  dedara?  With  what  obeervBr 
tiuo  doea  he  conelude  hia  remarka? 
Why  ■  a  oompanioD  between  Ckeio 
and  DemoBthenei  in  many  reipectB  ob^ 
viona  and  easy  7  What  are  their  diffe- 
rent charactera;  and  In  them  rapeo- 
tively)  what  do  we  find  7  To  aeooont 
fix*  thia  diffisrence,  without  any  pr^u- 
dice  to  CJoera^  what  baa  been  aaid  7 
Why  ii  thk  not  ntfa&elory  7  Byob- 
aerviQg  what,  AaQ  w&  penmBi^  eome 
nearer  td  the  truth  7  How  fa  Uub  lUua- 
Iraled  7  What  circumstance  operates 
agiiiwitDeiBorthenet7  Aa  wereadCi- 
ceio  with  more  ease,  what  fa  the  ran- 
aeqoenoe;  and  what  remark  MkxwBl 
Notwithttanding  thfa  advantage,  of 
what  opuuoii  fa  our  author7  What  eT- 
fect  wodd  the  IliilimMea  of  DeoMMthe- 
nea  prodooe  on  a  fenritidi  anemblT? 
What  would  render  their  eflect  infaiUi- 
ble  over  any  modem  aawmbl^  7  What 
doea  our  anthor  here  queotion ;  and 
what  remark  fi>DowB7  On  thfa  subject, 
what  was  the  opimon  of  Davkl  Hume? 
In  fiivour  of  whom  do  the  French  eri- 
ciea  decide7  Of  P.  Bapm,  what  fa  ob; 
seized 7  Yof  the  preibreuce  whidi  he 
giv«s  to  Cieerou  what  reasons  does  he 
aaaiign !  and  wny  7  How  does  he  sup- 
port this  aimment  7  Why  can  nothlnff 
be  more  ch&dish  than  thfa7  Of  one  d* 
the  French  critici^  what  fa  observed ; 
and  who  fa  thfa7  In  what  writings 
doea  he  give  thfa  judgment:  and  of 
them,  what  fa  observed  7  Of  tne  reign 
ef  eloquence  among  the  Romans^  wlmt 
u  observed  7  When  did  it  exinre ;  and 
why  7  Under  their  government,  what 
waa  it  natural  to  expect7  What  eon- 
tinned  to  prevail ;  but  ibr  what  was 
there  no-koger  any  p]ace7  By  whom 
la  thfa  change  beautifully  described; 
and  what  overwhelmed  all  7  What 
was  now  become  a  desert:  and  what 
obaervatioQ  fbllowB7  How  is  thfa  illua- 
trated7  Where  was  the  corruptbn  of 
docnience  completed?  MThat  were 
made  the  themes  of  declamation:  and 
what  were  brought  into  vogue  7  What 
aays  Petronius  Arbiter  of  me  declaim- 
of  iiis  tiroe  *  *Mk|  wh«|t  remark  fbl- 


kyws7  In  whose  writiii^dMBtfan  cor- 
rupt manner  begin  to  appear;  and 
where,  afao^  doesit  show  itseln  Though 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius^  yet  m 
what  fa  it  deficient,  and  what  do  we**  i 
see  thrauffhout  the  whole  of  it7 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
what  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  oi 
eloquence ;  and  in  what  did  it  appear? 
AniflQg  the  Latin  fathns^  who  are  the 
most.remarirable  ibr  pnnty  of  style; 
and  in  a  late  age,  of  the  famous  AujraK 
tine,  what  fa  observed?  But,  tram 
what  does  it  appear  that  none  of  the 
fathers  aflbrd  any  just  modds  alt  elo- 
quence? Among  the  Greek  &thNiu 
wiu)  was  the  most  distinffui^ed ;  and 
of  hinii  what  fa  observed?  To  what 
does  our  author  now  pass ;  and  why? 
Here,  what  must  be  confessed  7  OTit. 
what  fa  further  observed ;  and  notwitlh 
standing  what  7  How  fa  thfa  accounted 
for?  In  what  two  countries  might  we 
expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  do- 
qnence?  Why  in  France ;  and  why  in 
Great  Britain?  Yet  what  ibUows?  Ql 
the  names  oC  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
what  fa  here  observed?  What  seems 
particularly  surpriBing ;  and  why  ?  On 
thfa  subject,  wnat  savs  Mr.  Hume? 
Notwithrtanding  thfa  advantage,  what 
must  be  confeMod?  Of  our  philoso- 
phers, of  our  men  of  erudition,  and  of 
our  hfatorians  and  poets,  what  fa  ob- 
served 7  Of  our  oratorR,  what  fa  ob- 
served; and  in  every  period,  what 
have  we  had?  Of  our  pleaders  at  ^ 
bar,  and  of  theb  pleadings,  what  fa  ob- 
served? In  thfa  respect  how  do  the 
French  difi^framus?  OftheBritkb 
divines  in  the  pulpit,  what  faobserved  7 
How  fa  thfa  remark  illustrated  7  Of  the 
art  of  preaching  among  us,  what  fa  ob- 
served; and  3*  this,  what  proof  fa 
given  7  What,  in  general,  fa  tnt-  cha- 
racteristKal  diflerence  between  the 
state  of  eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great 
Britain?  In  Great  Britain,  how  have 
we  taken  up  eloquence ;  and  what  fa 
the  consequence?  In  France,  with 
what  fa  the  style  of  their  orators  oma* 
mented ;  and  in  what  manner  fa  thei 
discourse  carried  on  7  Of  the  composi- 
tion, what  fa  observed  7  To  what  fa  thfa 
defect  owing?  Hence^  of  the  pulpit 
what  fa  observed  7  What  is,  afao,  saic 
of  the  members  of  the  French  acade 
ray?  What  was  before  observed'^ 
Their's  was  of  what  kind ;  and  by  il| 
yfM  ?ff9ft  did  thejr  endeavoqr  to  pa* 
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dnc«?  And  to  this  veheinenee  of 
thtni^^t.  what  was  suited?  What  do 
^e.  on  this  subject,  learn  fVoro  Cicero ; 
ana  what  is  said  of  them  ?  Of  modem 
eloquence,  what  is  observed ;  and  in 
Great  BritaiiL  especially,  to  what  has  it 
confined  itsefr?  Of  what  species  is  it ; 
and  at  what  does  it  aim?  y^hat  is  the 
first  reason  assigned  for  the  limited  and 
humble  efforts  of  modern  eloquence  ? 
What  cannot  be  doubted?  In  what 
proportion  has  philosophy  made  pro- 
msB?  What,  in  Great  Britain,  nas 
been  cultivated  and  introduced  into 
every  Bubiect?  Hence,  what  follows? 
Of  our  public  speaken,  what  is  dbser- 
%*ed?  What  is  also  likely;  and  why? 
Besides  these  naitkxnal  concdderations, 
to  what  must  we,  in  the  next  place, 
attend?  Of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  field  for  public  speaking, 
what  is  observed?  What  has  prevent- 
ed the  influence  of  eloquence  there  7 
Of  the  power  of  speaking,  what  m  66- 
«eived;  and  what  follows?  What  wte 
our  disadvantages  in  comparison  with 
'he  ancients,  at  the  bar  ?  Here  was  an 
ample  field  for  what  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  among  the  modems,  tiie  case 
IS  qdte  diflferent?  Of  the  bounds  of  I 


eloquence  at  the  bar,  what  is  observed'! 
With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  what  has 
been  a  great  disadvantage?  What 
may  this  have  introduced;  but  what 
follows?  To  whu  does  it  lead?  Whal 
other  circumstance  has  been  unibrto- 
nate?  To  what  did  the  odmm  of  theaa 
sects  drive  the  establidied  church? 
Hence,  what  conseouence  has  resulted  t 
Thus,  what  has  oeen  ffiven  ?  In  h, 
what  change  has  taken  place  ?  Yet  jn 
the  regk)n  which  it  now  occupies,  woot 
does  it  admit;  and  what  remark  fol- 
lows? In  uring  the  ancient  models  of 
eloquence,  to  what  must  we  have  some 
regard? 

ANALYSIS. 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAEINO.'-ELa 

QUENCE  OF  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES.— £X* 

TRACTS  FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

Afteb  the  preliminary  views  wUch  iiave  been  given  (^  the  natore 
'^f  eloquence  m  general^  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in 
different  ages  and  oountries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideradon 
of  the  di&rent  kinds  of  pubfie  speakings  the  distiitfaishiDg  charac- 
ters of  eachi  and  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  andeiits  di- 
vided all  orations  into  three  kinds ;  the  demonstrative,  the  delibe- 
rative,  and  the  judicial.  The  scope  of  the  demonstrative  was  Id 
praise  or  to  blame ;  that  of  the  delloerative,  to  adTise  or  to  dissuade ; 
that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse  or  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  of 
demonstrative  eloquence,  were  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatofy 
and  funeral  orations.  The  deliberative  was  employed  in  matters  of 
public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
employed  m  addressing  judges,  who  have  power  to  absolve  or  to 
c  ondemn.  This  division  runs  tiirough  all  the  ancient  treatises  on 
•  rhetoric ;  and  is  followed  by  the  moderns,  who  copy  them.  It  is  a 
division  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all,  of  the  ma^ 
t|irs  which  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  however^ 
suit  pur  purpose  better^  m^  be  /ound,  I  imagine,  more  useful  to  foU 
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Urn  thitdif  kinu  which  the  train  of  oftodttni  spethiDg  tutturallj  poi«tl 
ant  to  0%  tflkon  finom  the  three  great  aoeaes  of  eloqiiencey  popular 
■jwihliet,  tkie  bar»  and  the  polpit ;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  cha- 
raeter  that  partienlaTiy  aaita  it  This  diTiaion  eoincidea  in  part  with 
the  ancieiit  one.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  ia  preciaely  the  same 
with  what  the  aneienta  called  the  iudieiaL  The  eloquence  of  popiK 
laraasemblieBytfaoa^  mostlj  of  what  they  term  thedeliberatiyeape- 
ciecy  yet  admits  also  of  the  demonslratLTe.  The  eloquence  of  the 
polpit  is  sltoyither  of  a  distinct  natniOi  and  cannot  be  properly  re* 
itoeed  wider  any  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  aU  the  three,  pulpitt  bar,  and  popular  aasembto,  belon^in 
common,  the  ndes  oonceming  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  aUits 
perts^  Of  these  rales  I  pnrpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  kurge^  But 
befine  moceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  firsts  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  OS  these  time  kinds  of  oratory,  in  thev  spirit,  character,  or 
manner.  For  every  species  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or 
chm-neter  peculiarly  sorted  to  it;  of  which  it  is  hij^ly  material  to 
have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the  application  of  general  rulea 
The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is  fundamentally  different  uom  that  of  ft 
dirine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliament :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper 
idee  of  thedisdnguishing  character  which  any  kind  of  public  speak* 
tng  reottires,  is  the  fiwindatjon  of  whatis  called  ajust  taste  in  that 
kind  ot  speaking. 

laiying  aside  any  question  eonoeming  the  pre^eimnenee  in  point 
of  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  sinds  before  mention* 
ed,  I  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most  light  upon  the 
reety  vhL  tile  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  august 
theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  En 
repe^  ia^betond  doubt,  the  pariiament  of  Crreat  Britain.  In  meet 
iiig\too,  of  less  dignity,  it  may  display  itselfl  Wherever  there  is  a 
foipuimr  court,  or  mierever  an^  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  de- 
bate or  eonsul&tion,  there,  in  differentforms,  thisq>ecieaof  doquenee 
may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ou^t  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  be 
some  end  pn^osed ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public  utility 
or  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers.  Now 
in  all  attempts  to  persaade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle,, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothing  can  be 
m<R«  erroneous  dian  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular 
aseemUies  admit  more  of  a  aeclanutinry  style  dian  some  other  die* 
oovrses,  they  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound 
reasoning.  When  modelled  upon  this  fidse  idea,  they  may  have  thr 
show,  but  never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the 
show  of  eloooence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and 
superficiaL  For,  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men, 
mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hear* 
ers  be,  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentations 
harangue,  without  solid  sense  and  argument,  he  caneither  make  im* 
pression  on  them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.  It  is,  at  leaat,  a  dui» 
gereua  expsffanent;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  sttcoMb  onea«  it  vnL 
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mil  ten  times.  Eren  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  erga  • 
ment  and  good  sense^  than  we  sometimes  think  them;  and  upon  anjr 
question  of  business,  a  plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without 
art,  will  generally  prevail  over  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deala 
m  flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasonmg.  Much  more, 
v^hen  public  speakers  address  themselves  to  any  assembly  whw^ 
there  are  persons  of  education  and  improved  understanding,  they 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be 
called  eloquence,  is  good  sense,  and  solid  thought  As  popular  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  with 
argument;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  the 
understanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of 
action.  Hence  their  influence  in  his  own  time ;  hence  their  mme  at 
this  day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before 
them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and 
frothy  declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it 
betheirfirststudy,inaddressingany  popular  assemblytobe  previous 
!y  masters  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  speak;  to  be  well 
provided  with  matter  and  argument;  and  to  rest  upon  these  the  chief 
stress.  This  will  alwajrs  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness 
and  strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Orna- 
ment, if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course:  at  any  rate,  it 
demands  only  their  secondary  study:  <  Cura  sit  verborom;  solicito- 
do  rerum.'  *  To  your  expression  be  attentive ;  but  about  vour  matter 
be  solicitous,'  is  an  advice  of  Quintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
recollected  by  all  who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  oursel vea  per* 
suaded  of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when  it  can 
be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side  of  the  argument,  but  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will 
a  man  be  eloquent,  but  when  he  is  in  eam^t,  and  uttering  his  own 
sentiments.  They  are  only  the  ^  ver»  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'  the  un 
assumed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  con- 
viction. In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observ- 
ed, that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  ofiapcing  of  passion,  or  wann 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  mao  persuasive ;  and  gives  a 
force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time.  Under  what 
disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  he  utters,  must 
counterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the 
art  of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question 
under  debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try 
what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it  But,  I  am  a&aid,  this  is  not  the 
most  improving  education  for  public  speaking;  and  that  it  tends  to 
form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty 
they  should,  at  no  time,  allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where 
no  real  bosiness  is  carried  on,  but  where  declamation  and  improve- 
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ment  of  speech  is  the  sole  aim.  Nor  eren  in  soch  meedngiy  would  I 
reeommead  it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  theni» 
9dfe»  to  more  advantage,  and  acquit  themaelyes  with  more  honouTi 
Sjr  choosing  always  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own 
judgment,  tnejr  are  most  inclined,  and  supportii^  it  by  what  seems  to 
themselves  most  solid  and  persuadve.  They  will  aequire  the  habit 
of  reasoning  closely,  and  expressing  themselves  with  warmth  and 
force,  much  more  when  they  are  adhering  to  tfieir  own  sentiments^ 
than  whtn  they  are  speaking  in  contradiction  to  them.  In  assem** 
Uies  where  any  real  business  is  carried  on,  whether  that  business  be 
of  much  importanoe  or  not,  it  is  always  of  dangerous  consequence 
for  young  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech* 
It  may  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before  tney  are  aware ; 
and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amusement,  may  be  turned  to  tiie 
discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  their  understanding. 

Debftte  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  q;)eaker  that  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the 
bar  sometimes,  admitSb  The  arguments  must  be  suit^  to  Ae 
course  which  die  debate  takes;  and  as  no  man  can  exmctly  foresee 
tfais^  one  who  trusts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  will, 
on  many  occasions,  he  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  He  will  find  it  pre-oceupied  by  others,  or  his  reasonings 
nperseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the  business;  and,  if  he  ventures 
to  use  his  prepared  speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
maldng  an  awkward  figure.  There  b  a  general  preiudioe  with  us, 
ind  not  wholly  an  unjust  one,  against  set  speeches  m  public  meet- 
ings. The  only  occasion,  when  they  have  any  jvopriety,  is,  at 
the  opening  of  a  debate,  wh^n  the  speaker  has  it  in  nis  power  to 
ehoose  his  field.  But  as  the  debate  advances,  and  parties  warm^ 
discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
native  air;  the  appearance  of  being  su^ested  by  the  business  Aat 
is  going  on;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible;  and,  of 
coarse,  though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive 
IS  more  free  and  unconstrained  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  pre« 
meditation  of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and  the 
trasting  wholly  to  extemporaneous  efforts,  vrill  unavoidably  proi* 
ditee  me  habit  of  speaking^  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner* 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
which  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  ceneral, 
rather  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  branim  of  it 
With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our  pre« 
imttion,  so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  business  under  considera* 
tion;  but  with  regurd  to  words  and  expression,  it  is  very  possible  so 
brio  over  do,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiff  and  precise.  Indeed, 
tfll  once  persons  acquire  that  firmness,  that  presenee  of  mind,  and 
eomndand  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing  but 
habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  for  a  young  speak- 
er to  comanit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.    But 
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after somepetfbftumcMof this  UnddianbaTefpTOii  him  boldDefl%  ha 
will  find  it  the  better  method  not  tx>  confine  himaelf  so  strictly ; 

'but  only  to  write,  beforehuidt  aomo  sentences  with  which  he  ia* 
tends  to  set  out^  in  order  to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train ;  and^ 
for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes  of  the  topics^  or  principal 
thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  in  their  order,  leaving  the 
words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmtib  of  disconrse*    Such  short 

«  notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able senrice,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning  to  speak  in 
public  '  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
which,  if  they  speak  firequently,  they  are  in  clanger  too  soon  of  lo»> 
mg.  They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  closely  on  the 
subjeet  in  question ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  their 
thoughts  with  method  and  <HPdeit. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  apeak* 
ing,  nothing  is  of  greater  conseauenee  than  a  prcqper  and  deai 
method.    I  meaa  not  that  formal  metiiod  of  lading  down  heads 
and  subdiviaions^  which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit;  and 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  o^ 
great  authority  and  character,  and  the  sut^t  of  ^peat  importance^ 
akid  the  preparatioo  too  very  accurate,  is  rather  m  hasard  of  die 
gusting  the  hearers;  such  an  introduction  is  pres^snting  always  the 
melandioly  prospect  of  a  long  discourse*   But  though  tte  method  be 
not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any  length,  should  be 
without  method;  that  ia,  every  thing  should  be  ioond  in  its  imq)er 
place.    Every  one  who  speaks,  wiU  find  it  of  the  greatest  advan* 
tage  to  himself  to  have  previously  arranged  his  thougnta,  and  classed 
under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.    This 
will  assirt  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discouarse  with 
out  tiiat  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  mcMaent  subject  who  has 
fixed  no  distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.    And  with  respect  to  the 
hearers,  order  in   discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
any  proper  impression.    It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  ia  sakU 
It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readOy,  as  he  goea 
dong;  and  makes  them  feel  the  full  eflfect  of  every  aignment  which 
he  emfdoys.    Few  things,  therefore,  deserve  mora  to  be  attended 
to, than  distinct  arrangement ;  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  ne- 
ver produce  entire  conviction  without  it    Of  the  rules  of  method, 
and  the  propw  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  I  ear 
hereafter  to  treat 

Let  us  now  consider  the  s^le  and  eamression  suited  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope 
ior  the  most  ani^ted  manner  of  pubUe  speaking*  The  very  aq^ect 
of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  deoate  of  moadMity  and  attei>* 
tiveto  uie  discourse  of  one  man,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  that  man  with 
aueh  elevation  and  warmth^  as  both  gives  rise  to  strong  imjanessions^ 
and  gives  thetn  propriety.  Passion  easily  risea  in  a  great  assembly, 
where  the  au>vementa  are  communi^ted  by  mutual  sympathy 
between  the  orator  and  the  audience.  Those  bokl  figures^  o* 
which  I  treated  formerlv  as  the  native  language  of  passion,  Havo 
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dMD  their  ppopv  place.  Thai  ardour  of  ipeeeby  tib|t  TehemeQee 
tod  glow  of  aeHimeiit^  vriisch  ante  fion  moiind  animated  and  in- 
wjfotA  by  aems  greet  aad  piiblie  obteet^  form  the  peeuliar  charae» 
leriatieB  of  pipmr  eloqvesee^  in  Ha  higheat  degree  of  perfeetioo. 

The  liberty,  howeyer,  which  we  are  now  giyiagof  the  atrong  and 

,  ptauonate  manner  to  thb  kind  of  aratory,  must  be« waja  understood 

with  certaio  Hmitationa  and  lestraintt,  whidb^it  willbeneoessary  to 

point  oQt  distinetly^  m  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes 

on  this  subjeet 

As,  fintydie  warmth  wliish  we  ezpresamust  be  suited  to  the  0Gca« 
non  and  the  subjeet ;  fbr  nothing  can  be  m^re  prepostei^Mis^  than  an 
attempt  to  introduce  great  Tdiemeoce  into  a  subject,  which  ia  either 
of  sKdit  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature^  requires  to  be  treated  of 
eafanJy.  A  temperate  torn  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most 
frequent  oeeasien ;  and  be  who  is^  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  ye- . 
bement,  will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  Mid  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
wumth  without  feeling  it  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  un** 
nstnral  mamer,  wliieh  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  Fofj  as  I  have 
oAen  soggssted,  to  support  the  lippearance,  without  the  real  feeling 
of  pasabn,  is  one  of  the  most  dificult  things  in  nature*  The  disguise 
Ola  almoetneyer  be  so  perfeM,  as.not  to  be  discovered.  The  heart  can 
only  answer  to  the  heart  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every 
other  case,  ia,  to  ibllow  nature;  neVer  to  attempt  e  strain  of  elo- 
quence which  is  not  seconded  by  obr  own  genius^  One  may  be  a 
ipeaker,  both  of  nuudi  reputation  and  much  influence,  in  the  calm 
argumentative  manner.  To  attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of 
oratory,  requires  those  strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high 
power  of  expressieo,  which  are  given  to  few« 

In  the  thurd  place,  evr«  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement 
mnner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not 
oaenteafeittd;  we  must  still  set  a  guard  on  ourselves,  not  to  al» 
iM  impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  iar.  Without  emotion  in  the 
apsaker,  eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,. will  never  produce  its 
highest  eSeoto;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  weaker  lose  command 
of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too.  He 
mosl  never  kindle  too  soon :  be  most  begin  with  moderation ;  and 
itndy  to  oafiy  his  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms  in  the  pro- 
peas  of  \m  discourse.  For,  if  he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  pas- 
aion,  and  leaves  them  behind;  if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may 
qieak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the  discord  will  presently  be  felt,  and  be 
Tery  gratine.  Let  a  speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  ani- 
UMted  and  nred  by  ha  subject,  it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that 
4)e  awe  and  regard  due  to  his  audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint 
opbn  his  warmth,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certain^ 
bounds.  If,  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  mas- 
ter of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  attention' to  argument,  and  eve^ 
^A  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command,  this  exer- 
tion of  feasooy  i%  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wondM'ful  efiicct  botl» 
?T  37 
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td  p  ^fBy  and  to  persuade.    It  is  indeed  the  niaster->pieee^  llie  high 
eat  attainment  of  eloqaenee ;  uniting  the  strength  of  reason,  witl- 
the  vehemence  of  passion;  affording  all  the  adyai^tagesof  passioit 
jbr  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  confaston  and  disoniet 
trhich  are  apt  to  aceompany  it 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  die  highest  and  most  animated  strain  ol 
popular  speaking,  we  must  always  preserve  rqpurd  to  what  the  pub* 
tic  ear  will  bear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  order  to  guard  against 
an  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pro- 
nunciation and  gesture,  and  in  their  figures  of  expression,  used 
a  bolder  manner  than  what  the  greater  coolness  of  modem  taste 
will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps,  as  I  formerly  observed^ 
be  a  disadvantage  to  modem  eloquence.  It  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impulse  of  genius^  and  con 
tinue  always  creeping  on  the  ground;  but  it  is  a  reason,  how 
ever,  why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamation 
to  a  height  tnat  would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant  Dema»- 
thehes,  to  justify  the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cheronasa,  calls  up  the 
manes  of  those  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Phtea, 
and  swears  by  them,  that  their  fellow*citizens  had  done  well,  in 
their  endeavours  to  support  the  same  cause.  Cicero^  in  his  or»» 
tion  for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and 
makes  a  long  address  to  theni :  and  both  passages,  in  these  or»» 
tors,  have  a  fine  effect*  But  how  few  modem  orators  could  ven- 
ture on  such  apostrophes?  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  re«> 
quire  to  give  Sueh  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  them 
produce  a  due  effect  upon  the  hearers  ? 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  of  public  spring,  bat 
especially  in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all 
the  decomms  of  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  elo- 
quence can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemenooy 
which  is  becoming  in  a  person  of  character  and  authority,  may  be 
unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  from  a  young  speaker  Thai 
sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  Suit  one  subject  and  one  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave  cause,  and  a  solemn 
meeting.  'Caput  artis  est,'  says  Quintilian,<decere.'  'The  first 
principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  decoram.'  No  one  should  ever  rise 
to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  a  just  and  strict  idee 
of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character;  what  suits  the  subject^ 
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*  The  pafsafaln  Cieen>  it  Teiy  bemitifiil,«iid  adomadi  with  the  higtet  oolouEiQg 
^  of  Uf  eloqaenee.  *Noq  est  humuio  consUioi  ne  mediocri  quidem,  judkee,  d^ 
oruja  Immortiiliain  cura,  res  &la  perfecta.  Religiones,  ueliercule,  idud  emqae, 
cum  ttlum  benmm  cedere  Tidemnt,  eommoviMe  le  ▼idntnr,  eft  jm  m  Uq  town 
Rdnoisie.  Vot  enim  jmm  Albud  tamulii  etque  lud,  voe  mquam  imploro  dqoi 
ebtettor,  Totqiie  Atbanomm  ebnitm  arsy  sacronimpopuU  Romani  locta  et  cquaks, 
quai  Die  prscept  amentia,  cssli  prostratisque,  sanctistimis  Indfy  eobfltrao* 
Oonum  faiuaiii  tnetfiMit  oppretierat;  Tettra  turn  arBy  Testra  relii^ionee  vigiie- 
ruBt,  reitra  vif  Talttit,  quam  Qle  omni  scdere  poUaerat*  Tnqne  es  tuo  edito 
■lonte  Latiall,  laiiete  Jnpiteri  cujna  ille  lacot,  nemora,  fin^qae,  tape  omni  ne* 
farlo  ttapio.  aeelere  macnttrat,  aliquando  ad  eum  puniendiun,  ocnlot  apendfti^ 
▼ohii  Qtoj  Tebit  Tef^k  ^  c  mtpecta,  iensi  aed  jntta  tamen,  etdebte  pene  anlntmnttt 
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the  lietf«M,  the  place,  the  oceamon :  and  adjusting  the  whole  train 
and  manner  ot  his  speaking  on  this  idea.  All  the  andents  insist 
mvch  on  this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleyenth  book  of 
Qaintflian,  which  is  emplojed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of 
good  sense.  Oioero's  admonitions,  in  his  Orator  ad  Bnxtmn,  I 
shall  gm  in  lus  own  words,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
sny  who  speak  in  public.  *  Est  eloc|uentifle,  sicut  reliquarum  renun^ 
fondamentum,  sapientia ;  ut  enim  in  Tita,  sic  in  oratione  nihil  est 
difficillius  quam  auod  deceat  videre ;  hujus  ignoratione  ssepissime 
peeeatur ;  non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnis  auctoritas,  non  omnia 
stas,  nee  tero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  yer« 
borom  genere  tractandus  est,  aut  cententiarum.  Semperque  in 
omni  parte  orationis,  ut  yitn,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et 
in  re  de  qua  agitur  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  q^  dicunt 
et  eoram  aui  audiunt.'*  So  much  for  the  considerations  that 
require  to  be  attended  to,  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and 
varmth  which  is  allowed  in  popular  eloquence. 

The  current  of  style  should  in  general  be  full,  free,  and  naturaL 
Quaint  and  artificisl  expressions  are  out  of  place  here ;  and  always 
deroffate  from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strone  and  manly  style  which 
should  chiefly  be  studied ;  and  metaphoricu  language,  when  properly 
iatrodnced,  produces  often  a  happy  effect  When  the  metaphors 
ire  warm,  glowing,  and  descriptive,  some  inaccuracy  in  them  will 
be  overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  remarked 
snd  censured.  Amidst  the  torrent  of  aedamation,  the  strength  of 
the  figure  makes  impression ;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difiuseness  suited  to 
popular  eloquence,,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  I  know 
that  it  is  common  to  recommend  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  most  pro* 
per.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is  daneer  of  erring 
m  this  respect ;  and  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  di£Euse  stvle^ 
public  speakers  often  lose  more  in  point  of  strength,  than  they 
gain  by  tiie  fullness  of  their  illustration.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in 
speab'ng  to  a  multitude,  we  must  not  speak  in  sentences  and  apo- 
thegms :  care  must  be  taken  to  explain  and  to  inculcate ;  but  tnis 
esre  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far.  We  ought  always  to 
remember,  that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased  with  hearing 
ourselves  speak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired ;  and  the 
moment  they  begin  to  be  tired,  all  our  eloquence  goes  for  nothing*  A 
loose  and  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disgust ;  and,  on  most 
occasions,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too 
much.    Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and* 

*  *Qood  sense  is  the  foundation  of  eloquence,  m  it  is  of  aU  other  things  that  tie 
nhiable.  It  happens  in  oratory  ezaotly  as  it  does  in  life,  that  freqnentty  notliing 
Is  more  dlffioalt  than  to  discern  what  is  proper  and  hecoming.  In  oonsequenoe  of 
mistalung  this,  the  grossest  faults  are  often  committed.  For  to  the  diiferent  de* 
grees  of  rank,  fortune,  and  age  among  men,  to  all  the  Tarieities  of  time,  place,  and 
uditorir,  the  same  style  of  language,  and  the  same  strain  of  though^  oannpl  agree. 
In  erery  pert  of  a  discourse,  Just  as  in  erery  part  of  life,  we  must  attend  to  what 
is  suitable  and  decent :  whether  that  be  detenniaed  by  the  nature  ef  the  subject 
•f  vhieh  we  treaty  or  by  the  ohancters  of  those  who  speak,  or  of  those  who  hear.' 
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rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  every  I%hty  and  peurinc  fiorth  a 
profusion  of  words  upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearer% 
and  leave  them  flat  and  laneuid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  deuverj,  I  am  hereafter  to  theat  ^fUt,  At 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assemblies^ 
the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable;  and 
&e  least  appearance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned :  but  there  i^  a  cer* 
tain  decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man, 
who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sentiments  he  utters;  and 
which  is  calculated  for  making  a  general  impression.  A  feeble  and 
hesitating  manner  bespeaks  always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own 
opinion;  which  is,  by  no  means,  a  favourable  circumstance  for  hi^ 
inducing  others  to  embrace  it 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from, 
reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing, 
characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this:  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is 
persuasion :  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument 
and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  busi* 
ness,  and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest 
on  the  side  which  we  espouse ;  and  utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our 
own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  premeditation  should 
ber  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear  order  and  method  should 
be  studied;  the  manner  and  expression  warm  and  animated;  though 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  may  at  times  be  suita* 
ble,  carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  regard  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  la;^  on  every  public 
speaker:  the  style  free  and  easy;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather  than 
diffuse;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this 
head,  tet  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine 
and  artful  speaking  is  momentary;  that  made  by  argument  and  ^od 
tense,  is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afibrd  an  exemplification  of  that  species 
of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from 
Demostheneer.  Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English 
traneilatibn,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and 
spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised.  I  shi^l  take  my 
extracts  mostly  from  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  eiv 
timely  popular  orations  spoken  to  the  general  convention  of  the  citi- 
ifens  of  Athens:  and,  as  the  subject  of  both  the  Philippics,  and  the 
Olynthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  one  oration, 
bat  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from  two  or  three  of  them; 
such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking,  on  some  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  is,  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  growing 
power  and  crafty  policy  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon 
after  overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  began 
to  be  alarmed;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures 
feeble;  several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by 
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Philip's  faHba  to'lkt4i#  Ui  ovite.  la  ttiia  criMid  m^hetttre  of 
ifidn,  DeaiO0lbeciw  aroae.  la  the  foUowingmanner  he  begins  his 
first  I4)Ui]Miic;  winch,  like  the  eaDordhms  of  all  his  orationa*  is  sia^ 
pfe  and  artteaa.* 

'Had  we  been  coareaed,  AtbeaiaDa!  en  some  new  aalrieet  of  cl»> 
bate,  I  had  waited  till  moat  of  jrour  osnal  connaellon  bad  declared 
their  opiniona.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  I 
riioidd  hare  contintied  silent;  if  not,  I  should  tikea  have  attempted 
to  speak  my  sentiments.  Bat  eiocestbose  very  points  on  which  these 
speakers  bm  often  times  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be 
osnsidered ;  though  I  hame  arisen  fint,  I  presume  Imay  expect  your 
pardon;  for  if  they,  on  foraser  occasions,  had  advised  the  proper 
measures,  yon  woold  not  have  found  it  needfiil  to  consult  at  present 

*  First  then,  Athenians !  howevjer  wretched  the  situation  of  our  af» 
fain  at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  despe* 
rste.  What  I  am  now  goins  to  adyance  may  possibly  appear  a  par** 
dox;  yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfortunes  afford  a  c» 
comstance  moat  faToontble  to  our  fntufe  h<^MS.t  And  what  ia  that  ? 
even  that  our  present  difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total 
indolence,  and  utter  diaregard  of  our  own  interest  For  were  we 
thus  situated,  in  spite  of  every  effort  which  our  duty  demanded, 
then  indeed  we  might  regard  our  fSutuaea  as  absolute^  deaperata. 
But  now,  Philip  hath  omy  conquered  your  supinenesa  and  inac^ 
tivity ;  the  state  he  hath  not  conquered.  You  cannot  be  aaid  to  be 
defeated;  your  force  bath  never  been  exerted. 

<  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assemUy  who  thinks  fliat  we  most  find  a 
formidable  enemy  in  PfaHip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  nume- 
rcms  armiea  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of 
our  state,  deqx>iled  of  so  much  of  its  dominiona,  I  cannot  deny  that 
he  thinks  justly.  Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  waa  a  time,  Athe> 
niaos !  when  we  possessed  Py  dna,  Patidooa,  and  Mrithone,  and  all  that 
country  round :  when  many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him, 
were  free  and  independent,  and  more  inclined  to  oar  alliance  than  to 
his.  If  Philip,  at  Uiat  time  weak  in  himself,  and  without  sdlies,  had 
Responded  of  auccess  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in 
those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,  nor  could 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you  now  b^ 
hold  him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places  are  only  prizes 
laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  conqueror.  He 
knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devplved  naturally  to  those 
1^0  are  in  the  field ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to  the  active  and 
intrepid.  Animated  by  ^ese  sentiments,  he  overturns  whole  nations. 
He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  protector. 
For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  re- 
solved, and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

'If  you,  my  countrymen !  will  nowat  kngth  bepersuaded  toenter- 


*  In  the  followioif  ffxtnictt,  Lebmd't  tnoiilatioii  if  111OBII7  followed. 

t  This  thought  ii  onlj  hinted  at  in  the  fint  PhilippiC|  but  brought  out 
fbUj  in  the  third ;  as  the  same  thought,  occasioned  by  similar  ittnations  of 
tometimes  occur  in  the  different  oratioci  ob  UbiM  subject 
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tftin  tho  like  aentimeiitfl;  if  each  of  you  will  be  diiposed  to  approre 
himtelf  ah  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abiUtiea 
enable  him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to 
take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these 
vain  hopes  which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  aetive  part 
of  public  business  may  lie  upon  otherB,and  he  remain  at  his  ease; 
you  may  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportuni- 
tiea  which  your  supinenesa  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions, 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  man/ 

<But  when,  0  my  countrymen  i  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vi- 
gour? Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced  1^ 
some  necessity  ?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condi* 
tion?  To  freemen,  the  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  i8|in  my 
opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity*  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition 
to  wander  through  th0  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, 
^  what  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man 
of  Maeedon  should  conquer  the  Atheniains,  and  give  law  to  Greece ! 
<  Is  Philip  dead?' — *  No — ^but  he  is  sick/  Pray,  what  is  it  to  yoo 
whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not?  supposing  he  should  die,  you  would 
raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  in- 
terest 

<  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  circulating  all 
ihe  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.  Some  cry, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  tliey  are  concert- 
ing the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an 
embassy  to  4he  king  of  Persia;  others,  that  he  is  fortifjring  places 
in  Ulyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do 
believe  indeed,  Athenians !  that  he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greatness, 
and  does  entertain  his  imagination  with  many  such  visionary  pro- 
jects, as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose  him.  But  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  measures,  that  the  weakest 
among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such  rumours) 
know  what  he  is  neit  to  do.  Let  us  disr^ard  these  tales.  Let  us 
only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy;  that  we  have  long 
been  subject  to  Lis  insolence ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have 
been  done  for  us  by  others,  hath  turned  against  ua;  that  all  the 
resource  left,  is  in  ourselves ;  and  that  if  we  are  not  indined  to  carry 
cur  arms  abroad,  we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let 
ua  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  pro- 
per determination,  and  be  no  longer  guidod  by  rumours.  We  need 
not  be  solici  tons  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen.  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unless  we  give 
due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  as  becomes  Athenians.' 

'  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged*  that  Philip  is  now  at 
actual  war  with  the  state,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would 
then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are 
persons  so  strangely  infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  pos^ 
aessed  himself  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  dominions ,  although  he  m 
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stai  extending  fait  cbaquette;  altboogh  all  Greece  hits  tufiered  bj 
his  injnstiee;  yet  they  can  hear  it  repeated  in  this  assembly,  that  it 
is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state  in  war:  thissu^estion 
mastfirst  be  guarded  minst  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our 
power  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  war,  peace,  , 
if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced. 
But  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered  .his 
smies  round  him ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  whi  le, 
in  fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  whut  is  left  ibr  us  • 
tnit  to  oppose  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peac«s,  which  is 
only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us,  after 
his  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  he  disordered.  At 
lessi,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct 
lowa^s  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace*,  and  this  is  the  peace 
for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended,  for  which  his  gold  is  so 
liberally  scattered  amon^  our  venal  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  you,  while  you  make  no  war  on  him, 

*  Heavens !  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge 
of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions?  Is  there  any  man 
80  weak  bb  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages 
of  Thraee,  Drongylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  is 
aow  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  sod  enduring  the  severity  of  toils 
and  seasons ;  and  that  he  has  no  designs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the 
navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Athens?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave 
you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace?  But  you  wait,  perhaps, 
till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so :  no,  tiiough  he 
were,  at  your  gates.  He  will  still  be  assuring  jrou  that  he  is  not  at 
war.  Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  his 
forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  of  Phens,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls:  and  thus 
he  amused  die  Olynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them, 
aad  then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit 
thdr  city,  or  he  his  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  be  the  absup- 
dait  of  mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pans  unnoticed, 
ad  are  wholly  encaced  in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another, 
he  should,  by  deouunng  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  contests^ 
warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  his  pen* 
fioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  vour  resoliH 
tions,  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  state.  I,  for  my  part, 
hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  MegarsBans,  by  his 
sttempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Eubcea,  by  his  late  incursions  into 
Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has  violated  tiie 
treaty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unless  you  shall  affirm, 
that  he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace,  until  the 
walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose  designs,  whose  whoK 
sonduct, tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
tte,  though  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

'AU  ureece,all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this  man's  '^ 
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mbit^crti.    And  tfaougK  we  Greeks  a^e  aad  hear  k{l  tlus,  we  Ktid 
DO  embassies  to  each  otber ;  we  expitss  no  fftaeartment;  hiot  infiD 
such  wretchedness  arerwe  sunk,  IhAt  even  to  this  dayy  we  ne|^ect 
what  our  interest  and  duty  demand.    Without  engaging  in  .assada- 
tionS)  or  forming  oonfederaetes,  we  look  with  uneoncern  upon  Hii- 
lip's  growing  power ;  each  fondly  imagining,  that  the  tinae  in  which 
another  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  time  gained  on  him;  although  no 
man  can  be  ignorant,  that,  like  the  regiuar  periodie  veturn  of  a  fever, 
he  is  coming  upon  those  who  think  themselres  the  piost. remote 
from  danger*    And  what  is  the  cause  of  our  present  passive  disposi- 
tion ?    For  some  cause  sure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence  of  hbertj,  are  now  so 
prone  to  slavery.    The  cause,  Athenians !  is,  that  a  principle,  which 
was  formerly  ued  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more;  a  prin- 
ciple which  oonqoered  the  opulence  <}£  Persia;  maintained  tht 
'freedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  orer  the  powers  of  sea  and 
land.    That  principle  was,  an  unatnimous  abherrenee  of  all  those 
who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  libe^ 
ties  of  Greece.    To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime 
altogether  uqpardonablei     Neither  orators,  nor  eenerals,  would 
then  sell  far  gold,  the  faronrable  conjunctureB  which  fortune  pat 
into  their  hands.    No  goU  oooU  impair  our  firaa  concord  at  homsy 
our  hatred  and  defiance  of  tjrranta  and  barbariaaa.    But  now  all 
things  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  market*.   Corruption  hm 
introduced  such  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane  and  destruction 
of  our  country.    Is  a  man  known  to  have  received  forei gpi  money  ? 
People  envy  him*    Does  he  own  it?  They  laugh.    Is  h^  conviotod 
in  form?  They  forgive  himt  so  universally  has  this  contagion  dif- 
fused itself  among  us. 

<  If  there  be  any  who,  tfiough  net  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  tfaej 
may  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  .present  ele vatioti ;  and  that  his  a&ifs 
are  now  ready  to  decline.    For  I  myself^  Athenians !  should  think 
Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  meaoa 
When  forces  join  in  harmony  and  afiectioa,  and  one  common  intereit 
unites  confederating  powers,  then  diey  share  the  toib  with  alaoritff 
and  endure  distresses  with  perseverance.    But  when  extravag^at 
ambition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandiS' 
ed  a  single  person,  the  finst  protenee,  the  slig^st  accid^ot,  ove^ 
throws  him,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the  ground*    For,  it  ii  ^ 
possible,  Atiienians !  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  a  hating  power  ap^ 
tm  injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.     These  may  perftapis.8uceaed 
lor  onoe,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  a  Aounaamg 
•ppealranoe.    But  time  betrays  their  weakness,  and  they  fiiU  of  them- 
selves to  ruin.    For,  as  in  structores  of  every  kind,  the  lower  par|^ 
ihould  have  the  iirmeat  stability,  so  the  grounds  and  principleMH 
{reat  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  tru£.     But  this  solid  fennds- 
•ion  is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

*  Hence  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  who 
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4i#toMit,Nb04BlMvgrhiiii«  ^f:yffti  will  eicert  yourselres  M  your  bo- 
poar  and  your  interest  require,  vou  will  iu»t  only  discoyer  the  weak* 
nets  and  ioaincerit^  of  his  confederates,  but  Ae  ruinous  condition 
also  of  his  own  kingdom.  For  you  aae  not  to  imaj^ine,  that  the 
inclinations  of  his  subiects  are  the  same  with  those  oi  their  prince. 
He  thirsts  lor  glory ;  but  they  have  no  jmi  in  this  ambition.  Ha- 
rassed by  those  wieus  excursions  he  is  oyer  making,  they  groan 
under  perpetual  calamity;  torn  from  their  business  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  beholding  eommerce  excluded  from  their  coasts.  All  those 
glaring  exploilii,  which  have  ^yen  him  his  appareot|;reatness,  have 
wasted  his  natural  stre^gth^  hiaown  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  much 
iveaker  than  it  eriginaUy  was.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness, 
•lad  those  troops  of  buflbona,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he  ea* 
«esses  and  constantly  keqts  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just  discern- 
ment, great  indioationa  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  {M'esent^his 
tucoesscs  east  a  ahade  oyer  these  things;  but  let  his  nrms  meet  with 
(he  least  disgrace,  his  leehleoess  will  ^>pear,  and  his  character  be 
exposed.  For,  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
the  effect  of  some  inward  debility,  wbieh  has  been  growing  upon  him, 
4Day,  for  a  time,  be  eoocealed ;  bat  M  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of 
disease,  all  his  secret  infirmities  ehoir  Ibemselvea,  in  whateyer  part 
of  his  f  nuBe  the  diserder  is  lodged :  eo  in  atlites  land  mtmaronies, 
while  they  earry  on  a  war  steom,  many  defeolis  escape  the  general 
ejjre;  but,  ae  soon  ee  war  naaQhes  their  own  ienikory,  their  mfinai- 
ties  cense  fiorth  to  general  obseryation. 

'  Fortwae  hae  great  iaiflaenoe  in  all  hmaan  affairs ;  but  I,  for  m^ 
part,  should  prefer  the  for  tome  of  Athens,  with  the  least  degree  of  vi- 
goar  in  asserting  yoar  eaise,  ito  this  man's  foitune.  For  we  haye 
many  better  reaeons  to  depend  open  die  fivronr  nt  Heayen  than  this 
man.  JBtet,  indeed,  he  who  .will  not  exert  hb  own  strength,  hath  no 
title  to  depend  either  en  his  friends,  ^ar^m  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  sor- 
prising  that  he,  who  is  himself  eyer  amidst  the  labours  and  dangers 
lef  the  field;  who  jb  wary  where;  srfumi  no  opportunity  escapes; 
40  whom  no  leaeon  ia  nnfaroond>le ;  should  beeaperior  to  you,  who 
are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and 
inquiring  after  news.  The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising, 
if  we,  w4to  haye  neyer  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  en^sed  in 
war,  should  conquer  one  who  aot8|,in  every  instance,  with  indefati- 

Eble  yigilance.  It  is  this,  Athenians  I  it  is  this  which  giyes  him  all 
I  advantage  n^ainat  you.  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by^  his 
troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can,  in  a 
moment,  etnke  the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we,  when  any  acci- 
dent alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  Trierarohs ;  then  we  allow  them  the 
exchange  by  substitution ;  tben  the  supplies  are  eonsidered ;  next, 
we  resdve  to  man  our  fleet  with  atrangera  and  foreigners ;  then  find 
it  necessary  to  eupply  their  pla<^  ourselyes.  In  the  midst  of  these 
delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master 
of;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in  prenaring;  and  the  !^ 
issues  of  war  will  not  waat  for  our  alow  and  irresolute  measures. 
2U  88 
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*  Concdder,  then,  your  present  ntiiation,  and  make  sadb  pro?Uoa 
as  the  urgent  danger  reqtures.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousands^  or 
jour  twenty  thousand  fore^ers ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  bo 
magnificent  on  paper  only ;  great  and  terrible  in  your  decrees^  in 
execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let  your  army  be  made  np 
chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of  the  state ;  let  it  be  an  Athenian  strengtn 
to  wUch  you  are  to  trust ;  and  whomsoever  you  appoint  as  general, 
et  them  be.  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  aumority.  Forever 
since  our  armies  have  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  victories 
have  been  gained  over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our 
enemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagant  power.' 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  offerees  wluch  should 
be  raised ;  the  places  of  dieir  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes,  in  form,  bis 
motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary  supply 
of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  finom  which  it  sboula  bt 
raised.  Having  finished  all  that  relates  to  the  business  under  de 
liberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public  affairs,  commonly 
witii  no  longer  peroration  than  the  following,  which  termmates  the^ 
first  Philippic ;  ^  I,  for  my  part,  have  neven  upon  any  occasion,  chosen 
to  court  your  fiivour  by  speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convmced 
would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  you  have  heard  my  senti- 
ments freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve.  I  should 
have  been  pleased,  mdeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have 
your  true  mterest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been  assured, 
that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you  would  riiare  the  advantage.  But 
uncertain  as  I  Imow  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myself 
I  yet  determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  tiiat  these 
measures,  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public  And,  of 
all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  offered  to  your  acceptance,  may  flie 
gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  which  wiU  best  advance  the  gene- 
ral welfare  !* 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  man* 
ner  of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  compkite  one,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  excellent  original. 


aVESTIOlTS* 


Atter  the  preliminaiy  views  which 
have  been  given  of  the  nature  of  eJo- 
quence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in 
,  which  it  has  sabedsted  in  different  ages 
and  countirvi,  upon  what  are  we  now 
to  enter?  Into  what  three  idnds  did 
the  ancients  divide  all  orations;  and 
what  was  tho  scope  of  each?  What 
were  the  chief  sobjects  of  demonstrar 
*ive  eloquence  ?  In  what  was  the  deli- 
isnuive  employed ;  and  of  tiie  judiciali 


what  is  observed?  Of  this  dii^rioo, 
what  is  remariced  ?  What  divisKm  wm 
suit  our  puipose  better,  and  be  fiiand 
more^  usdul  ?  How  does  this  divisioii 
coincide  with  the  ancient  one;  bol 
with  what  exception  ?  What  belongs 
to  all  three?  But  before  proceeding  to 
them,  what  does  our  SLUtnor  iaten?  to 
show:  and  why?  How  is  thv  ilh»* 
trated?  What  shall  our  author  la; 
aside;  and  with  what  wUI  he 
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Wh&n  m  the  moit  aqgnst  theatre  of 
thii  kind  of  eloquence  to  be  (bond? 
Whn«|  alao^  mav  it  display  itBelf ;  and 
wbere  may  it  take  place  f  MThat  is  its 
object ;  and  what  must  there  always 
be?  In  all  attempts  to  persuade  men. 
opon  what  principle  must  we  proceed  ? 
nlmt  is  a  most  erroneous  opinion :  and 
nrhat  remark  Mows?  Why  will  the 
^w  of  eloquence  which  they  make, 
please  only  the  trifling  and  superficial  1 
Of  ^^latever  rank  the  hearer  may  be. 
what  is  the  speaker  never  to  presumes 
Why  is  it  a  dangerous  experiment? 
How  is  this  remark  illustratea  ?  When, 
particularly,  ought  iniblio  sneakers  to 
be  careful  not  to  trine  witli  tneir  heal^ 
en?  What  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view?  How  is  this  illustrated;  and 
hence,  what  follows?  In  preference  to 
what,  aboold  public  speakmff  set  such  a 
pattern  as  this beibre  them  ?In  addresB- 
mg  a  popular  assembly,  what  should  be 
their  first  study?  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this;  and  what  will  lblk)w? 
What  says  Quintilian?  What  is  the 
next  requisite,  in  order  to  be  a  pennia- 
rire  speaker  in  a  popular  assembly? 
What  should  we  never  espouse ;  and 
why?  What  only  carries  conylction? 
In  a  ibnner  lecture,  what  waa  obser- 
ved? Of  this,  what  is  here  observed ; 
and  what  follows?  What  do  youn^ 
people  consider  useful?  But  of  what  is 
our  author  afraid?  Under  what  circum- 
rtances  only  should  th^^allow  them- 
selves such  a  liber^  ?  why  is  it  not. 
even  in  such  meebngs,  recommendea 
as  the  most  uselul  exercise?  By  pur* 
soin^this  course,  what  habit  will  tney 
acquire?  Where  k  it  particularly  dan- 
gerous for  young  practitxinen  to  make 
use  of  this  sort  ofplay  of  si)eech ;  and 
why?  What  do  debates  in  popular 
courts  seldom  allow  the  speaker?  To 
what  must  tl^  aimmentB  be  suited; 
and  what  follows  ?  Against  what  is 
there  a  general  prejucSce;  and  when 
only  have  they  any  propriety?  As  the 
derate  advances,  why  are  thejr  un- 
suitable? Against  what  does  tms  not 
omelude ;  and  of  the  nes lect  of  it,  what 
is  observed?  What  kinaof preniedita- 
tloD  V  most  advantageous?  With  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  and  with  kegard  to 
the  words  and  expression^  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Until  what  period  may  it  be 
proper  for  a  younff  person  to  commit  to 
■Mmory  the  whole  of  what  he  has  to 


sa^?  But  after  some  performances  of 
this  kind  shall  have  civen  him  bold- 
ness what  will  he  find  to  be  a  better 
method?  Of  what  advantage  wiD  these 
short  notes  be?  To  what  does  this  lead 
our  author  in  the  next  place  to  db- 
serve?  By  this,  what  does  he  not 
mean?  But,  though  the  method  be  not 
laid  down  in  form,  yet  what  follows  1 
What  will  every  one  who  speaks  find  ot 
great  advantage  ?  What  will  be  tha 
effect  of  this?  With  respect  to  hearers^ 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  its  ef- 
fect? What  is,  therefore,  observed; 
and  why  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  herc^ 
after  to  treat?  What  shall  we  now 
consider :  and  of  them,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  the  effect  of  the  aspect  of  a 
large  asKmbly,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  have  then  their  proper 
place;  and  what  form  the  pecufiar 
characteristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in 
its  highest  d^ee  oi^ perfection? 

Of  the  liberty  which  we  are  now 
giving,  of  the  strong  ana  paasionate 
manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  first  restraint , 
and  why  ?  For  what  is  there  most  fre- 
qu^t  occasbn;  and  what  follows? 
What  is  the  second  restraint?  What  is 
always  its  effect;  and  why?  How  is 
thisiflustrated?  What  is  here  the  great 
rule  ?  In  what  manner  may  one  oe  a 
speaker  both  of  reputation  and  influ- 
ence ?  But  to  attain  the  pathetic  and 
sublime  in  oratory,  what  is  required? 
What  SB  the  third  restraint?  Wiiat  re- 
maik  follows  ?  What  must  he  not  do ; 
how  must  he  begin;  and  why?  Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  so  sood  reason  to  be 
animated,  and  fired  byhis  subject,  what 
is  always  expected  of  him?  Whathas 
a  wonderful  effect  both  to  please  and 
to  persuade?  Ofit,  what  is  remarked'? 
What  is  the  fourth  restraint?  Why  is 
this  direction  given?  Of  thii^  what  is 
observed  ?  For  what  is  it  no  reasoD  ? 
But  for  what  is  It  a  reason?  What  m 
done  by  Demosthenes^  in  order  tojusti- 
fythe  unsuccessful  action  of  CJnercw 
niea  ?  What  is  also  done  by  Cicero  t 
and  of  both  paasageB^  what  is  obmrvedf 
What  remark  follows?  What  m  the 
fiflh  and  last  restraint?  What  cannot 
atone  for  neglect  of  these?  How  is  this 
remark  iUustrated?  What  says  Quin- 
tilian ?  No  one  should  ever  rise  ton>ed^ 
in  public,  without  first  doing  wnafl^L 
Where,  among  the  ancients«  shall  w^w 
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find  this  pardonldily  iiudsted  on  ?  Re- 
eitethe  admonition  contained  in  Cicero^s 
oration,  ad  BrutuTtK  What  ehoald  the 
current  style  be?  Of  <juaint  and  artifi- 
cial expreasions.  what »  here  obeerved? 
What  should  oe  studied ;  and  what, 
when  properly  introduced,  produces  a 
happy  effect?  Under  wnat  circum- 
stances may  some  inaccuracies  be  over- 
looked? When  do  they  escaf>e?  With 
reeard  to  the  degree  of  ccHidseness  or 
difTusenesB,  what  is  observed?  What 
manner  has  commonly  been  recom- 
mended? What,  however^  is  our  au- 
thor inclined  to  think?  Ofwbatisthere 
00  doubt?  To  do  what  must  care  be 
taken ;  but  of  this  care,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Of  a  loose  and  verbose  manner, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Wtmt  had  we  bet- 
ter dc?  Of  what  is  our  author  after- 
wards to  treat?  At  present,  what  is  it 
suflScient  to  observe?  What  manner 
should  always  be  shunned  ?  But  what 
may  be  assumed  even  bv  a  modest 
man?  What  does  a  tethU  and  hesi- 
tating manner  bespeak  i  ttnA  what  is 
said  of  it?  What  is  the  end  of  popular 
speakinc: ;  and  on  what  must  it  be 
founded  ?  If  we  would  be  speakers  of 
buBinen,  and  not  mere  declaimen^  what 
mpst  be  the  basis?  On  what  should  we 
be  engaged  in  earnest;  and  what 
should  we  utter?  Of  what  dioiild  the 
pnuneditation  be^  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? With  what  remark  is  this  head 
oQocluded?  Why  are  the  IbibwingeiL- 


traetsfhimDemoilhehesinBerteilt  tTn- 
der  the  great  disadvantege  of  an  Eng^^ 
lish  translation,  what  wm  they  exhibit  ? 
Whence  are  the  folbwing;  and  of 
them,  what  is  observed  ?  How  are  the 
extracts  selected ;  and  whv?  Wliat  is 
the  subject  of  the  orations  ?  What  die* 
pogitkxi  did  the  Athenians  manifest) 
In  this  critical  conjuncture,  who  arose ; 
and  in  what  manner  does  he  begin  his 
first  Philippic  ?  (The  following  extract* 
should  be  carefully  committea.) 
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The  different  kinds  of  jpublie  9peoidng, 
1.  The  ebquenoe  of  popular  niwem- 

A.  Its  foundation. 

B.  The  speaker  himself  should  be 
peiBuaded  of  what  he  reeooi- 
tnends  to  others. 

V.  Preparative  direettons. 
)D.  The  style  of  popular  ekxioeneeL 
a.  The  warmth  should  be  suited 

to  the  subject 
h.  It  shoula  never  be  monteP" 

feited. 
e.  It  should  not  be  carried  too  fiui 

d.  The  public  ear  should  be  re> 
fiArded. 

e.  The  decorums  of  time,  place 
&c.  flhould  be  attended  to. 

3.  Extraola  from  DemostheneiP  oca 
tfens. 
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LECTURE  XKYm. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  BAR.— ANALYSIS  OF  CICfi* 
RO'S  ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIU& 


S 


I  Tfifi  ATED  in  fhe  last  lecture  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  elo^nenoe 
of  popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  public 
q>eaking,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  obserrations  upon  which 
^  w81  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  m  the  for- 
'mer  lecture,  must  not  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance  ttiaf 
I  begin  with  showing  where  the  distinction  lies. 
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Intha  fiMtpheiiy  the  ends  of  spetkinr  at  the  bar,  and  in  popolar 
tNamblios,  are  eommonly  different  In  popular  asaembliesy  the 
great  objeot  it  permation;  the  orator  aims  at  determiniiur  the  hear 
tts  to  tome  ohoiee  or  cooduct,  at  good,  fit,  or  ntefuL  Kor  accom* 
pUthing  thieeod,  it  ia  inoumbent  on  him  to  apply  himtelf  to  all  the 
princiiuet  of  aetion  in  our  nature;  to  the  pattiont  and  to  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  underttanding.  But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  it  the 
fpett  object  There,  it  it  not  the  tpeaker't  buafaiett  td  pertuade  the 
judges  to  what  is  good  or  uteful,  but  to  riiow  them  what  it  iutt  and 
true ;  and  of  course,  it  it  chiefly ,  or  tolely,  to  the  understanding  that 
hit  eloquence  is  addretted.  This  it  a  characteriitical  difference 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view* 

In  the  next  place,  tpeakers  at  the  bar  addrett  themaelTes  to  one 
4>r  to  s  few  judges,  and  these,  to6,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity, 
and  anthority  of  chavactep.  There  they  have  not  those  advantages 
which  a  mi^d  and  numerous  sstembly  affords  for  employing  all  the 
arts  of  speecbp  even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them*  Pas* 
sion  does  not  rise  so  eaaily ;  the  speaker  is  heard  more  coolly;  he  is 
witched  over  saore  severely;  and  would  expiote  himself  to  ridicule, 
by  attempting  that  high  vdiemeot  tone,  which  is  only  proper  i» 
speaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  diferent  species  of  oratory 
fitMn  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  has  a 
much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule; 
he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  gftA  variety  of  quarters;  and  employ 
ercry  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  imagination  suggests.  But,  at 
the  bar»  the  6eU  of  speaking  is  limited  to  preoite  Liw  and  ttatuteu 
fawsgi  nation,  is  not  allowed  to  take  its  scope.  The  advocate  has  sIf* 
wayt  lying  befisre  him  the  line,  the  tquare,  and  the  compass.  These, 
it  it  hit  principal  butinets  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects 
under  debate. 

For  th«e  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  doquence  of  the  bar  is  of 
a  meeh  more  Umited^  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of 
popular  assemUies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of 
considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
at  exact  nmieb  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the 
pretent  state  of  the  bar.  It  is  necetsary  to  warn  young  lawyera  of 
this;  becaose,  though  these  were  pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal 
eauses,  yet,  in  (act,  the  nature  of  the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome»  allowed  a  much  nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence, 
than  what  it  now  doea.    This  wis  owmg  chiefly  to  two  causes: 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicisi  orations,  strict  law  was 
much  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  it  become  among  us  In 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were 
few,  simple,  snd  general ;  and  the  decision  of  cautes  was  trusted^ 
to  a  great  measuie,  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges.  , 
i3oquence,  muck  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  the  scndy  of  time  V^ 
who  were  to  plead  ciMises.     Cieero  somewhere  sayAi  that  thref» 
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iQonths  study  was  su£5cient  to  make  any  man  a  complete  eiTtlian  i 
nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar . 
who  had  never  studied  Ii^  at  all.  For  there  were  among  the  Ro- 
mans a  set  of  men  called  pragmatici^  whose  office  it  was  to  jpve 
the  orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  plead 
required,  and  which  he  put  into  that  popular  form,  and  dressed  up 
with  those  colours  of  eloquence,  that  were  best  fitted  for  influencing 
the  judges  before  whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  obserye  next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges^  both  in 

Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous  than 

they  are  with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.     The 

renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Aliens  consisted  of  fifty 

»  at  the  least  *    Some  make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more. 

hen  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  uncertain, 
we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280  voted  against  him.  In 
Rome,  the  Praetor,  who  was  the  proper  judge  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  '<Judiee9 
Selectiy  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and  had 
the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  cause 
of  Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  Judices  SekcH,  and  so  had  the 
advantage  of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few 
learned  judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to 
an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens.  Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular 
eloquence,  which  we  find  the  Roman  orator  so  frequently  employ* 
ing,  and  probably  with  much  success.  Hence  tears  and  commis- 
eration are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining  a 
cause.  Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reckoned  thea- 
trical among  us,  were  conunon  at  the  Roman  bar;  such  as  introdue 
ing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children,  endea 
vourin^  to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  di£ferenee  between 
tiie  ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also 
the  difference  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modem  eloquence,  which 
I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  man- 
ner of  pleading  wpuld  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great 
advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  In 
the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and  the  inrinuation  he 
employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  judges;  in  the  distinct  ar- 
rangement of  his  facts;  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  narration;  in  the 
conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  may  and  he  ought  to 
be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;  but  one  who 
should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  bis 
difiuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  pas- 
sion, would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if 
he  should  appear  there  in  the  Thga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concemmg  the 
,^  eloquence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the 


«■ 


*  Vidt  Potter,  Aotiq.ToL  i.  p.  108. 
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fooodation  of  a  kwjrer's  repaUtion  and  sueceaii  mutt  always  be 
laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  hit  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of 
raeh  consequence  to  him,  or  desenres  more  his  deep  and  serious 
study.  For  vriiatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  know* 
ladge  of  the  law  be  reckoned  superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit 
their  cause  to  him.  Besides  preWous  study,  and  a  proper  stock  of 
knowledge  attained,  another  thing,  highly  material  to  the  success 
of  eiery  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painful  attention  to  eveir  cause 
with  which  he  is  entrusted,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the 
fiiets  and  ctrcumstanoes  relating  to  it  On  this,  the  ancient  rhetori- 
dans  insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  neces- 
«iy  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second  book 
DcOralore)  thathe always  conrersed  at  full  length  with  every  client 
who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no 
witness  to  their  conyersation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain 
himself  more  freely ;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might 
come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  of 
the  business;  and  that,  after  the  client  had  retired,  he  used  to 
balance  all  the  faets  with  himself,  under  three  different  characters, 
his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the  advocate  on  the  oppo 
lite  side.  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  the  profession  who 
dedine  taking  so  much  trouble;  taxing  them  not  only  with  shame 
fill  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust*  To  the 
lame  purpose  Quintilian,  in  the  eishth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules  concerning  all  the  methods 
which  a  lawyer  should  employ  for  attaining  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again  recommend* 
ing  patience  and  attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  ob- 
serving very  sensibly,  ^  Non  tam  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam 
ignorare  neoessaria»  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus,  et  remedium,  in 
its  orator  inveniet  quee  litigatorie  in  neutram  partem,  habere  mo- 
mentum videbantur.'t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  know- 
ledm  which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause 
which  he  is  to  (dead  in  particular,^  can  furnish  him,  I  must  next  ob- 


*  <  Equidem  toleo  dart  openuD,  ut  de  iim  quiiqne  re  me  ipie  dooaat;  et  ne« 
qrii  anas  adtit,  quo  liberint  loquatur;  et  agere  advenarii  camam,  ut  ille  azat 
mam ',  et  qaioqoid  de  toa  re  cogilaret,  in  medium  proferat.  Itaque  c^ville  de- 
ceititi  tref  penonas  onus  lustineo,  tumma  animi  equitate;  meam,  adrertarii, 
jiidiccf  .^— Nomiuni  dam  opermm  loam  nmHam  eziatlmaii  Tolunt,  at  tote  foro  toI- 
oaie,  et  aoenta  ad  eaniam  ire  TideaBtnr,  caofaf  dicmit  incognitai.  In  quo  eit  iUa 
^idem  magna  oflfenaio,  yel  negiigeatiii  raaceptif  reoui,  vel  perfidlv  receptis  ;  sed 
ctiam  iOa,  major  opimone,  qnod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re  quam  non  norit,  non  turpiMini^ 


t  <  To  Uiten  to  nemethin^  thai  is  saperflaoai  can  do  no  hurt ;  whereas  to  be 
^noraat  of  something  that  b  material,  may  be  highlj  prejudicial  The  advocate 
will  ftvqnenliy  disctfrer  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
Ibe  proper  defence,  from  dfcomstanoea  which,  to  the  parQr  himself,  appeared  to  be  ol 
Ktttejraa 
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setvej  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  moment  for 

flying  support  to  a  cause.  It  ^rere  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  tiiat 
ecaiise  the  ancient  popular  and  yehemeot  manner  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded^  there  is  therefore  no  room  for  eloquence 
at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  become  superfluous*  Though 
the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet  still  there  is  a  right  and 
proper  manner,  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  moeh  as  ever. 
Perhaps  there  19  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where  eloquenc^e  is 
more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  which 
men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  interest 
the'  hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the  subjects  ge- 
nerally aritatcd  at  the  bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain 
kind  of  eloquence,  in  order  to  command  attention ;  in  order  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent 
any  thing  which  the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded. 
The  effect  of  good  speaking  is  always  very  great  There  i»  as  much 
difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold, 
dry,  and  confosed  speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the 
same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  ia  between 
our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim 
light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  all 
the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and  abilitiea 
than  that  of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  to 
suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejudices,  or  secret  intrigues. 
He  is  sure  of  coming  forward  according  to  his  merit;  for  he  st«iids- 
forth  every  day  to  view;  he  enters  the  list  boldly  with  his  competi- 
tors; every  appearance  which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public^ 
whose  decision  seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impardaL 
Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar 
advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  beginning ;  but  thqr  can  do  no 
more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  resting  on  these  as- 
nstances  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark,  judges  decide,  pMirtiea 
watch;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  resort, 
who  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge,  eloquence, 
and  industry. 

It  must  1)elaid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  elequenee  suited 
to  the  bar,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the 
calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  close  reasoning. 
Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  order 
to  enliven  a  drv  subject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  ratigue  6f  atten- 
tion ;  but  tiiis  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  bafid ;  for  a 
florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker 
be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by  the  judge.  They  detract  from  his 
weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in  soundness 
and  strengtfi  of  Argument  It  is  purity  and  neatness  of  expression 
which  is  ciiefly  tooe  studied ;  a  style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which 
shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the  pedantry  of  law  tevnu^ 
and  where^at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoiding 
ihese,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 


' 
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Verbosity  is  a  eommoQ  fault,  of  which  tbecentkmenof  this  pro* 
fenion  are  accused;  and  into  which  the  habit  of  speakingand  writing 
10  hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  as  they  are  often  oblieed  to 
do,  almost  uoayoidably  betrays  tbem«  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
moch  recommended  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the 
rbar,  that  they  should  early  study  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yet 
they  have  full  leisure  for  preparation.  Let  them  form  themselves, 
tspecially  in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong 
and  a  correct  style;,  which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better 
20  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and 
endless  periods.  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will  become  na- 
tural to  them  afterwards,  when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall 
force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  if 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  be- 
come £uniliar,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions 
when  they  wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves 
with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This 
should  be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things ;  fii^t,  in  stating  the  question ; 
in  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate;  what  we  admit; 
what  we  deny;  and  where  the  Ime  of  division  begins  between  us, 
and  the  adverse  party.  Next,  it  should  be  shown  in  the  order  anc? 
arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  ora 
tion,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  but  in  those  em- 
oroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  ia 
aO.  Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken,  in  previously 
studyiiig  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinctness  and  dis- 
order there,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing:  we  leave  the 
whole  cause  ia  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentation,  I 
sipall  bereauer  make  sev<n^  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
component  partsof  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  presentonly  observe, 
that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar,  should  always  be  as  concise  as 
tha  nature  of  them  will  admit.  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest 
eooaeouence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  the  pleading; 
but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of  relating  tttem,  and 
needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  fj^^t  a  load  upon  the  memo- 
ry. Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circumstances  in  his  re- 
cital, he  adds  strength  to  the  material  fiacts;  he  both  gives  a  clearer 
view  of  what  he  ruates,  and  makes  the  impression  of  it  more  tast- 
iog.  In  argumentation,  acain,  I  would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a 
more  diffuse  manner  at  the  oar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For  , 
m  popular  assemblies^  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain 
quesdoo,  arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their 
conciseness.  But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  frequently  requires 
the  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in 
order  to  be  fully  apprehended.  ^ 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refuts  the  arguments  employed  by  his 
adversary,  he  should  been  hisp^tiard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  dis- 
guiiing^  or  placing  them  in  a  false  light    The  deceit  is  soori  diseoir 
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€red ;  it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed :  and  tends  to  impress  the 
judge  and  the  hearers  with  distrust  of  the  speaker,  as  one  who  either 
wants  discernment  to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  to  admit,  the 
strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  they 
see  that  he  states,  with  accuracy  and  candour,  the  arguments  which 
havp  been  used  against  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  tliem,  a 
strong  prejudice  is  created  in  his  favour.  They  are  naturally  led  to 
think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it  by 
any  artifice  or  concealment  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined  to  receive 
much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  him  by  a 
speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greats  opportunity  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  to  represent 
the  reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order  to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively 
reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  somediing  tiint  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side.  But,  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  daz- 
zling to  a  young  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent  ft  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience 
laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom,  or  never,  did  any  one 
rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  use. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural; 
y6t,in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  which 
arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client;  he 
has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he  stands  in 
his  place.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
cause,  if  he  appears  Indiflerent  and  unmoved ;  and  few  clients  will 
be  fond  of  trusting  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnestness 
and  sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every 
cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really 
to  excite  his  zeal  or  not  There  is  a  dignity  of  character,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  this  profession  to*  sup- 
port For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion  of  probity  and  ho- 
nour in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.*     It  is  scarcely 

Bsible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the'impression  made 

Ethe  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  things  that  he  says. 
}weve|:  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  lending  its 
weight  to  one  side  or  other;  either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  speech.  .  This  opinion  of  ho- 
nour and  probity  must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by 
some  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  man- 

*  <  Pliurimnm  ad  ornnk  momenti  eit  in  hoc  poiitum,  ti  Yir  bonus  creditur.    Sk 
CQQliofit,  ut  Qonfltudium  mdToead,  Tideatar  affere,  sed  pene  tottU  fidem.' 
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oer  of  conducting  them.  And  though,  periutps,  the  nalure  of  the 
profession  may  render  it  extremely  dtfficultto  carry  this  delicacy  to  it9 
■tmost  length,  yet  there  are  attentions  to  this  point,  which,  as  oTerv 
good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so  erery  prudent  man  for  reputations^ 
sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He  will  always  decline  embarking 
in  causes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly  unjust;*  and,  when  he  sup- 
ports a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  such  argu* 
ments  as  arapear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tenable;  resenring 
hts  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and  iniquity  are 
flagrant  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite  in  pub* 
lie  speakers*  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  con- 
cerning the  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illua- 
tnte  the  subject  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cice- 
ro's pleadings,  or  judicial  orations.  I  have  chosen  that, /iro  Clu- 
entio.  The  celebrated  one, pro  MUonef  b  more  laboured  and  showy ; 
but  it  is  Vk>  declamatory.  That,  pro  CluentiOf  comes  nearer  the 
strain  ol  a  modem  pleading;  and  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  in  the  subject,  yet  it  is  one 
cf  the  most  chaste,  correct,  and  forcib]e,of  all  Cicero's  judicial  ora- 
tions, and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  kni^t  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes, 
had  aceused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus,of  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and 
banished.  But  as  rumours  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  cor* 
ropted  by  money  in  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popu« 
lar  clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  £ight 
years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died.  An  accusation  was  brought 
•gainst  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him,  together  with  a  charge 
also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former  trial  to  condemn, 
la  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers  were  Sassia,  the 
mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus, 
the  son.  Q.  Naso,  the  Praetor,  was  judge,  together  wim  a  consi- 
derable number  oiJudices  Sekctu 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from 
00  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  be- 
gins with  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts.*  These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus;  on  which  the  accuser,  conscious  of  having  no 
proo^  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  cause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on 
the  other  charge  of  formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  cap! 
tal  in  certain  cases,  by  the  Korean  law.  Cicero  j[)roposes  to  follow 
him  in  this  method,  and  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication 
of  his  client  from  the  latter  charge.    He  makes  several  proper  ob- 

*  <  AabMdTtrtata,  JwUctf ,  onuiem  acciiMtorit  orinooem  in  dtias  dbiiam  esse  partes , 
attwmB  alfterm  nsUii  Biti  eC  mafoopere  confidere  Tidebatury  inridiA jam  inveteracA judi- 
ai  JimiBa^  altera  taatmn  nodo  consuetudmis  causA,  timid^  et  diffidenter  attin^re  nb* 
tioacDi  Teneficn  criaiinam ;  qua  de  re  le^e  est  h»c  questio  constituta.  Itaque  mibi 
cMnmest  Imiic  eaadem  distrilmlkiieiii  mvUisB  et  crimmom  sic  in  delensioae  serrare.  iit . 
lotdUgaot,  nihil  ma  aec  snblerftiftra  Yolnisse  reticendO|  nee  obscunure  dkenda' 
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servations  on  the  danger  of  judges  suffenng  theaiaelves  to  be  swajr 
^  bj  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raised  by  faction,  and  directed 
against  the  innocent  He  acknowledgesi  that  Cluentius  had  sufier 
ed  much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  at 
the  former  trial ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  and 
assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that  ma^^ 
ter  so  £urly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satbfaction*  A 
great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throiq^hout  this  introduction. 

The  crimes,  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous. 
A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as 
having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  bavins 
afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client  The  first  step»  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices;  by  show* 
in^  what  sort  of  persons  Clueatius's  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppi* 
amcus,  were)  and  thereby  turning  the  edge  of  public  indignation 
against  them.  The  nature  of  the  cause  rendered  this  plan  altog^ 
ther  proper,  and  in  sim  ilar  situations  it  is  fit  to  be  imitated.  He  exe» 
cutes  his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force;  and  in  doing  it,  lays 
open  such  a,  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a 
shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age;  and  such  as  would 
seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  io 
the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  aban* 
doaed  character.  Soon  aJfter  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  far 
ther  of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young  man 
of  illustrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own 
daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and 
then  she  married  him  herseUl*  This  Melinus  being  afkerwarda,  by 
the  means  of  Oppianicus,  involved  in  Sylla's  proscription,  and  put 
to  death ;  and  Sassia  being  left,  for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and 
in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppianicus  himself  made  hu  addresses 
to  her.  She^  not  startied  at  the  imprudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at 
the  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  her 
former  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to  Oppiani* 
cus  having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed  the 
objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched ;  and  then,  divorc- 
ing his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  betTweo  him  and 
Sassia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
with  the  behest  colours  of  Cicero's  ek>quenoe,  which  here  has  a  ve- 
ry  proper  field.    Cluentius,  as  a  man  of  honour,  couU  no  longei 


*  <Lectuiii  iUmii  g«iiiftleiii  quem  biennio  ante  Slis  tm  nubenti  ttniTervty  m 
•Sdem  domo  libi  oniari  ct  tterai,  ezpuba  Mqiie  cxturtMii  fiUA,  jvbtt.  fhibk  fe 
oero  Mcnit,  nuiKf  anspicibnt,  foncftii  omtnibiit  omakni.  O  imiUtrii  acdiia  Inmp. 
dibile,  b  prefer  hmnc  mnun,  in  omni  vfte  InandMnm !  O  nndirteni  ikigalareir 
non  tnnuine,  ti  miaof  Tim  deonm,  lHiiniminM)«M  Hatuta,  m  ttUun  ipema  nocfeat» 
facetque  ttlas  nnptialet?  non  Ifaaen  cubicuU?  non  cabHe  Site?  non  parisiaa  de* 
niqiie  tptot  tuperiomn  tettet  naptianiin?  perfre^it  ac  pvotmnrk  onr'a  cnpidiiaie 
9i  ftirore  ?  vkh  padoreni  libido ;  timorem  audadA ;  ralloneai  amentia.'  The  wsoatli 
wtCleeroH  Moqnenee,  wbicb  tfait  paasage  beanttfuHy  aaempMaei,  h  h#aa  ^dkf  jwitifcid 
ar  tht  laloacc. 


aime,  who  had  loaded  herself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  die* 
tiozMHur;  and  hence  the  feud  which  had  e^«r  since  subsisted  be« 
iweea  tfiem^  and  had  inv<Ared  her  mrfbrtftnate  son  in  so  moch  troo*- 
%]fi  and  perseeotidb.  As  for  Oppianicus/Oicero  pres  a,  Si.ort  histo- 
ry of  his  life,  and  a  fliH  detail  of  bis  crimed ;  and  by  ti4iat  he  relates, 
Oppianieus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  in* 
Miable  in  avurice  and  ambition ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  th  t 
crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Maariusand  Sylk's  proscrip- 
tions produced ;  'Such  a  man,'  says  our  orator,  *  as,  in  place  of  be- 
mg  surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  he  nad  escaped  so  long/ 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way 'by  all  this  narration,  which 
b  dear  and  elegan^he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial,  in 
trbteh  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both 
Cluentios  and  Oppianicus  were  of  tfie  city  of  Larinmn.  In  a  public 
Contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  which  embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  sub 
listing  between  them.  Sassia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  purfied 
him  on  to  the  destruction  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as 
on€  who  was  conscious  of  her  crimes;  and,  as  Cloentius  was  known 
to  have  made  no  will,  they  expected,  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to 
his  fortune.  The  plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  despatdi  him  h^ 
poison ;  which,  consideringtheir  formerconduct,  is  no  incredible 
part  of  the  story.  Oluentius  was  at  that  -time  indisposed:  the  ser- 
vant of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  ^ve  him  poison,  and  one 
Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  employed  in  the 
negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  discovery,  Clueritius 
first  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  in  whose  cus* 
tody  the  poison  was  found ;  and  Kfterwarda  Fabricius,  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  bis  life.  He  prevailed  in  -both  actions :  and  both  these 
persons  were  condemned  oy  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the 
iud^. 

Of  both  these  Prefudteiay  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous 
trials,'  he  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  great 
psrtof  his  augment,  as  in  neither  of  tfiem,  there  was  the  least  charge 
or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  Ae  judges.  But  in  both 
these  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly;  in  both,  Scamander 
and  Fabricius,  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers 
of  his  cruel  designs.  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluen- 
tins  immediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  agaicst  Oppi« 
amcushimself,the  contriver  and  author  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  thif 
prosecution,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges , 
all  Rome  was  filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised 
that  no  man^s  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practices 
were  not  cheeked.  By  the  foltowing  arguments,  Cicero  defends  his 
client  against  this  heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  corrupH  Judidi.^ 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it , 
feeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Frabri' 
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eiuS)  in  thetwo  former  trials  $  trials  that  were  fair  and  uneorrapted,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these^  the  road  was  laid 
clearly  open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt  His  instruments 
and  ministers  being  once  eondemnedy  and  by  the  very  same  judges 
too,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  inM- 
cent  person  being  circumvented  by  bribery,  when  it  was  evident,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgmentt 
ilnder  such  circumstances,  that  unless  the  judees  were  altogether 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  of 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  corrup- 
tion should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than  from  Cluentius. 
For  setting  aside  the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men, 
the  one  fair, the  other  flagitious;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  try 
so  odious  and  dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to 
this  last  remedy,  who  saw  and  knew  himself,  and  his  causs,  to  be  in 
the  utmost  danger,  than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itseli^ 
and  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sen* 
tences  given  by  the  same  judges,  he  had  full  reason  to  be  confident  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  every 
thing  to  fear;  whose  life,  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake; 
than  he  who  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  his  charge, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecution  than 
as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppianicus 
did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  so 
much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against 
him.  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  on  the  opposite  side;  he 
.challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenqs,  one 
of  the  thirty-two  Jt^icef  SeUcli,  did  receive  money  from  Oppiani- 
cus; he  names  tlie  sum  that  was  given;  he  names  Uie  persons  that 
were  present,  when,  after  the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to 
refund  the  bribe.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  de- 
cisive. But,  unluckily,  a  very  cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For 
this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this 
strange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner:  Stale- 
nus, says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man,  and  accustomed  before 
to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Oppianicus  to  bring 
him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  he 
undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  other 
judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money;  when  he 
Ibund  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  mast^  of,  deposit- 
ed in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  unwillin|c 
to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues;  and  bethought  himself  of 
tome  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  promote  th^ 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus;  as,  from  a 
.fondemned  person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  o^  Veing 
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eiOad  to  aceount,  or  being  obliged  to  make  Tesiitution.  In  steady 
therefore,  of  endeavooring  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritat- 
ed saeh  as  be  had  infhience  with  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promi^ 
tag  them  money  in  his  name,  and  afterwards  telling  them  that  Op- 
pianicus  had  chc$if  eel  him.*  When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced, 
be  had  taken  measures  for  being  absent  himself:  but  being  brought 
by  Oppianicus's  lawyers  from  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give 
bis  voice,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  way  in  condemning  the 
man  whose  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain « 
which  he  had  made  witti  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluen 
ttos  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and,  what  Cicero  chiefly  in 
tended,  the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.  But  a  difficult 
part  of  the  orator's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  prastor,  the  censors,  and  the  senate, 
against  the  judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed 
to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is 
plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppianicus  had  given  money 
to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out-bribed  him.  To  all  these  decisions, 
however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness  and  subtilty  of  ar- 
gument ;  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  all  his 
reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were,  at  that 
time,  very  indistinctly  known ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  weie 
hastily  given ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  agaiiist  his 
client ;  and  that  such  as  they  Were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about 
by  the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oj^m- 
anicus ;  and  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  em- 
ployed all  his  tribunitial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  client 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of  law. 
The  Crimen  Corrupti  Judidiy  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was  capital 
In  the  famous  Lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariiay  was  contained  this  clause 
(which  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect    lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §  1.)  '  Qni 

S*icem  corruperit,  vel  corrumpendum  curaverit,  hsk;  lege  teneatur.' 
is  clause,  however,  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  ma- 
gistrates and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian 
order,  he  was  not,  even  supposing  him  guilty,  within  the  law.  0^ 
this  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly ;  and  as  he  shows  here  the  most 
masterly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  this 
part  of  the  cause:  'You,'  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  the  prosecu- 
tor, 'you,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  that  1* 


*  '  Cum  esfet  egens,  lomptnotus,  sudax,  caDidos,  perfidioras,  et  com  doBoa 
flUterrtmit  in  locis,  et  inanisiimu,  tantum  nummoram  posHnm  Tiderk,  od  omnem  nrnli* 
tiam  et  firanden  Tenare  menten  luani  eospH.  Denme  jtidicibiis?  mihi  igitar,  ipA 
pnetcr  perieolani  et  infamiam  quid  qusrvliir  ?  8iquis  earn  forte  eaeut  ex  periaila 
^pucrit,  noQiM  redendum  est  ?  prscipHantem  ig;itur  impeUamiii,  inquit,  et  perditam 
prottemamae.  Capit  hoc  consillQin  nt  pecuniam  qaibosdani  Jodidbos  kriniiiiii  pallK 
OMtur,  deinde  earn  pottea  mpprimat ;  ut  qnoniaiii  graves  homiiiee  wok  iponts  fevti4 
judicatttHM  potabaty  liot  qoi  levioret  crant,  deetitutioiie  iratoe  Op^faakp  laddaivi ' 


ms  to  defend  my  client^  not  from  bets,  not  upon  the  footiog^of  i«* 
nocence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf 
Have  I  done  so?  I  appeal ^to  yourself*  Hare  I  sought  to  cover 
him  behind  a  legal  defence  only  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  xkot 
plead^l  Lis  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Corne- 
lian lat>^,  to  be  capitally  convicted ;  and  shown,  that  neither  proof 
nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  his  innocence  ?  In  doing  so, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluen 
tins  himself.  For  when  he  first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and 
when  I  informed  hfm  that  it  was  clear  no  action  could  be  brought 
against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he  instantly  besought  and  ob- 
tested me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that  ground ;  saying 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
life;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only  to 
be  absolved  from  any  penalty*  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of 
•II  his  feUow  citisens. 

^  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  his  plan.  But  my 
client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For 
I  should  be  wadting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard  which  my  oharac- 
ier  and  station  require  me  to  bear  to  th^  laws  of  the  state,  if  I  should 
allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him. 
You,  Attius,  indeed,  have  told  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproaeh« 
»that  a  Roman  knight  should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to 
which  a  senator,  for  corrupting  judges,  is  liable.  But  I  nit^t  tell 
.70U,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  state  thai  .s  re- 
gulated by  law,  to  d^MUt  from  the  law.  What  safety  have  any  of 
MS  in  Dur  persons,  what  security  for  our  rights^  if  the  law  shall  be 
eet  aside?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso,  sit  in  that  chair,  and 
preside  in  this  judgment?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you  accuse, 
or  do  I  defend  ?  Whencp  all  the  solemnity  and,  pomp  of  judges,  and 
trkirks,  and  efficersj.  of  which  diis  house  is  full  ?  Does  not  all  proceed 
'.from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state 
'vrhioh,  as  a  common  bimd,  holds  itB  members  together;  and,  like 
the'soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  fuae- 
tieiis  ?*  On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  bw, 
AT  move  that,  in  a  crirainaJ  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step 
bqrond  what  it  peormits  them  to  go?  The  wisdom  of  our  .ancestore 
4ias  found,  that,  as  senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities, 
«n(f  greater  advantages  than  other  members  ef  the  state,  the  law 
should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and 

tUDCorruptBdnessof  their  morals  beguarded  by  more  severe  saoctionsL 

— ■ ■ —    -  ■  ■  — — ~—        ——^7- 

'*  Ait  AttiuS)  rndignam  ette  fbcmusi  li  tenBitor  Judicio  qaenquaoi  circumrciieriCy 
wnn  -legibuf  teneri :  li  EqtKt  Robimwi  -hoc  Mem  facprit,  -Mun  aoa  ^mmtI.  Ut  tibi 
•obcsdam  hoc  iDdigmim  ene,  tn  wllii  cnooedM  neceMe  «ti  multo  eite  iiidjfn*B8,  m  «a 
«i«itat8  quvlegiboi  1  MiiiMPtnr,  diieedi  a  kgibw.  Hoc  nan  vincolum  est  hujos  4iy* 
'^'-^  qiilL  finiimur  in  MpatlkA.  Hoc  fimdoroenfaioi  libeitatii ;  hk  fono  equitatio  ; 
et  anlmui,  «t  coofiliam,  el  teDteatia  dvitacig  potita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora 
I  sine  mentey  sic  civitas  sine  lvfe»  snis  partibns,  ut  nerris  ao  sanguine  &  moflabris, 
4li  noB  potest.  Lsgnni  miniscri,  loagistimtus ;  Irfnin  interpretes,  judioes ;  lepia  d» 
niqne UkiKo onnNs  iwnns oenri, otliberi esse  possinus ;  (Rudest, Q.  Nase,  cwr tn in 


koc  ieeo  eedtas?,  li* 
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But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  thia  institution  should  be  altered,  if 
you  wish  to  have  the  romelian  law,  concerning  bribery,  extended 
to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  yiolatinff  the  law,  but  in  propos- 
log  to  hare  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law.  My  client,  Cluen- 
tius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be 
pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it  But,  though  he  would  not 
ivafl  himself  of  the  law,  you  are  bound  in  justice  not  to  stretch  it 
beyond  its  proper  limits.' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent  surely, 
and  strong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  I  have  greatly  abridged  i: 
from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accuaa> 
tioD  that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having  poisoned  Oppi- 
tDicus.  Ob  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small 
stress;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentius 
with  the  odium  of  bribery  in  the  former  trial;  and  therefore,  on 
this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the 
improbability  of  the  whole  tale  which  they  related  concerning  this 
pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  appear  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  any  shadow  of  proofl 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  the  peroration  or  conclusion  of 
the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oration, 
Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  warmth 
and  earnestness,  keeps  clear  of  turgid  declamation.  The  peroration 
turns  on  two  points;  the  indignation  which  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  compassion  due  to  a  sor  per- 
secuted  through  his  whole  life  by  such  a  mother.  He  ^^capitulates 
the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdness,  her  violation  of  every  decorum ; 
her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence  and  cruelty.  He  places,  m 
the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fury  which  she  had  shown 
in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son ;  descrbes  I*  er  jour- 
ney from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attenoants,  and  a  great 
store  of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method  for  eircum 
Yoiting  and  oppressing  him  in  thi9  b*ial ;  .  while,  m  the  whole 
eoone  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
wherever  she  lodged;  she  was  riiunned  and  avoided  by  all;  her 
company  and  her  very  looks  were  reckoned  contagious;  the  house 
was  deemed  polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a 
woman.*    To  this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  fair,  un- 

*  'Cum  ftppropinqumre  hvjuf  Judkhim  ei  nantiacam  eit,  coBfcftim  hoc  adolavit, 
•e  ant  accusatorilnu  dUigentla,  aut  pecnnia  testibas  dccuct ;  aut  ne  fona  nsatar  tioe 
MbloptMiMiiiiuin  apectaralam  hujat  ■ordinm  atque  Inctw,  ef  tanti  sqnaloirv  aaittaret. 
lam  vara  qaod  her  Romam  hujos  miiUerif  faiMe  ezittimatU  ?  Quod  ego  propter  Tici- 
ahatem  Aqoinalanro  ot  VeBaft-aBorum  ax  midtis  comperi :  qaos  cooeoniit  io  hit  opp^ 
dif  ?  Qaantoa  at  Tirorum  et  muUanun  gemiiut  asae  faictof  ?  Mulierem.quandam  Larinoi, 
•tqaa  Ulam  vwqne  a  man  lopero  Romam  profidsci  cum  mafno  comitatu  et  pecaniA* 
f|iio  facilios  circumTeDire  Judicio  capitli»  atque  opprimere  filium  potiet.  Nemo  erat 
ttonmiy  pcene  dicam,  quin  ezpiandum  inum  locum  eue  arbitraretar  quacunqoe  Ula 
her  fedmt ;  nemo,  quin  terram  ipsam  yiolari,  que  mater  eit  oraniam,  Testigiif  can* 
■tkrane  matrto  putaret  Raqiia  nuBo  in  oppMo  cooeblendi  ai  potettat  Mt,  naoM  aa 
Mliospltibttt  iaraiitiii  est  qui  imw  oontaifiooaiB  afpaclOs  Aifeiat' 
%  Y 
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spotted,  and  respectable.  He  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  mi 
gistrates  of  Larinum  in  his  favour,  gtvexx  in  the  miost  ample  and  be 
nourable  manner  hj  a  public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  coo 
course  of  the  most  noted  inhabitants,  who  were  now  present  t 
second  every  thing  that  Cicero  could  sav  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

'Wherefore,  judges,'  he  concludes,  'if  you  abominate  crimes,  8to| 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman ;  prevent  this  most  unnatun 
mother  from  rejoicing  m  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  vu 
worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so  many  years,  hai 
been  exposed  to  most  unjust  reproach  through  the  calumnies  raisec 
agdnst  [dm  by  Sasda,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Betta 
far  had  it  been  for  him,  to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison 
which  Oppianicus  had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  thoM 
snares,  if  he  must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  o£um  whicii  I  han 
shown  to  be  so  unjust  But  in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  aiMl 
your  equity,  that  now,  on  a  full  and  fitir  hearing  of  this  cause,  yoQ 
win  restore  lum  to  hb  honour ;  you  will  restore  Imn  to  his  fnendi 
and  fellow-citizens,  of  whose  zeal  and  high  estimation  of  him  yoa 
have  seen  such  strong  proofs ;  and  wiU  show,  by  your  decidon,  tbat 
though  &ction  and  calumny  may  reign  for  a  while  in  popular  meet- 
mgs  and  harangues,  in  truil  and  judgment,  regard  is  paid  to  the 
truth  only.' 

I  have  g^ven  only  a  skeleton  of  tins  oration  of  Cicero.  What  1 
mincipally  aimed  a^  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method ;  bis 
arrangement  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  lus  main 
arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of 
die  art  with  which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  original*  Few  of  Cicero's  orations  contain  a  greater  varietjr  of 
facts  and  argumentations,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  analvze  it  fullf- 
But  for  this  reason  I  chose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  managi^ 
at  the  bar,  a  complex  and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance, 
force. 


Q^UESTIOirS. 
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What  was  treated  of  hi  the  last  lec- 
ture? Much  of  what  was  flaidon  that 
head  k  applicable  to  what ;  and  what 
b  the  0(»i8eaueDce?But,  asall  that  was 
nid  in  the  formet  lecture^  must  not  be 
applM  to  it  what  is  or  importance? 
In  the  first  putce,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
popular  asBembHes,  what  is  the  great 
object,  and  at  what  does  the  orator  aim? 
'  For  aceompKEdiiiiff  this  eak,  what  isin- 
«nmtw>fit  ou  lum  T  At  the  bar,  what  is 
die  mat  olgect,  and  there,  what  is  the 
ipeuer's  business;  and  to  what,  coose- 
QUieDtiy,  18  his  eloquence  addreased? 
CJf  this  difference,  what  is  observed? 
In  the  second  place,  to  whomdoroeak- 
at  the  bttr  aodrav  themselves  ? 


There,  what  have  they  not,  lor  60111117- 
ing  the  arts  of  speech?  HowisthiiU' 
lustrated?  In  the  last  place,  vdiatdo 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  aob- 
jects  which  belong  to  the  bar,  require? 
How  is  this  diffi>rence  iQustraiBd?  For 
these  reasoDB^  what  is  dear;  and  fi* 
similar  reasons,  of  what  must  wb  b^ 
ware?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  'sazo 
young  lawyers  of  this?  What  ii tbe 
first  cause  to  which  this  was  owiqg? 
How  ■  this  remaric  illustrated  ?  mat| 
consequently,  more  than  jurispnideDoei 
was  the  stuoy  of  those  who  woe  tc 
plead  causes?  What  does  Cicero  sxd0> 
where  say ;  and  even  what  opinioo  pi^ 
vaUed?  Iniue  were  aoiong  the  Bon^ 
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wlaTmeii;  and  what  ww  their 

?  What  may  we  next  obierve? 

k  thk  remaik  My  illastrated? 

_Mf  what  eooaoqpBDoeB  followed; 

.  brace,  what  praetiee%  whkh  would 

ireckoned  thee[trical  aanopgoi^  were 

jattheBomanbar?  Why^then, 

Id  too  etrict  an  ifflkatioii  of  Gicero'8 

of  pleadingy  now  be  extiemelv 

nMl  Ab  he  may,  boweveri  mu 

irtndied  to  great  advantage,  in  what 

it  be  to  be  imitated?  By  what 

itiaafl  of  him  would  a  pleaaer  ren- 

himself  perfectly  ridiculom?  Be> 

descoiding  to  more  po'ticular  di- 

JoDB  concenung  the  etoboenee  ofthe 

r,  of  what  doee  our«aathor  take  do- 

il  Of  thJB^  whatis  obeerved;  and 

?  Beadei  prenow  itiidy,  and  a 

r  stock  of  knowledge  attained, 

IB  hwfaly  material  to  the  aaooem 

'  every  pbader  7  How  did  the  ancient 
eiaiM  ragaid  thk?  What  doee 
ted  uc  on  thk  rabjeet?  Whom 
be  very  aeveraly  censure:  and 
what  does  he  tax  them?  To  the 
laiae  purpose,  what  k  done  by  QointH 
ho;  and  wnat  does  he  again  and 
igain  recommend?  Repeat  the  pas- 
Itoge.  Suppose  an  advocate  to  be  thoB 
nmred,  what  k  next  observed? 
What  interenoe  would  be  altogether 
wnog?  Though  the  manner  of  speak- 
i^  be  f-*M*'igftHj  yet  what  f<mowB? 
Fnim  what  consideratkiii  does  it  ap- 
pear that,  perimp%  there  k  no  scene 
of  public  speaking,  where  ekx]uence  k 
noponeoesBarytluudatthabar?  What 
doM  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the 
nfajeets  geimlly  agitated  at  the  bar. 
reqaire?  How  k  thk  illustrated? 
WW  m  DO  small  encouragement  to 
eloquexioe,  at  the  bar?  To  what  k  he 
'tti  exposed  than  some  othen?  Why 
k  he  sore  of  coming  forward  according 
tohk  merit?  What  may  be  done  for  a 
joong  pleader,  by  hk  friends  ?  Why 
wiD  areputatkm  resting  on  these  asEost- 
anees,  soon  fall?  What  must  be  laid 
down  for  a  first  principle  ?  Why  may 
tlittle  play  to  the  imagination  be  some- 
tmies  abowed ;  but  how  must  thk  libo^ 
ty  be  taken?  How  k  the  roeaker  who 
tKi  a  florid  style  and  qparknnff  manner 
heard?  What  k  their  efiectrWhat  k 
chiefly  to  be  studied?  Of  what  are  the 
gentlemen  of  thk  profeaaiQn  often  ac- 
^wd ;  and  how  are  they  betrayed  in- 
« it?  What,  therefore^  cannot  be  too 


i  much  recommsiided  to  tnose  who  are 
beginning  to  practice  at  the  bar  ?  To 
w&t  habit  sbould  they  form  them- 
selves? If  thk  habit  be  once  acquired, 
what  will  be  the  oonsequenee  ?  Where- 
as, what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
suiering  a  loose  and  negli^pit  style  to 
become  familiar?  What  m  a  cajutal 
property  in  speaking  at  the  bar;  and 
m  what  two  things,  chiefly,  should  it 
beshown?  What  k  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  every  sort  of  oratxm;  ana 
where  k  thk  indispensable?  In  what, 
therefore,  cannot  too  much  pains  be 
taken;  and  why  ?  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  narratuNi  and  argument. 
what  only,  at  present,  k  observed? 
Why  Jt  thk  remark  made  ?  Whereas, 
by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circunH 
stances  in  hk  recital,  what  efiect  does 
he  produce  ?  Why  should  a  moie  dif- 
fuse manner  in  argumentation  be  used 
at  the  bar,  than  on  some  tether  occa- 
skms? 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the 
anranents  employed  by  hk  adventuy. 
vrhj  should  he  not  do  them  injustice? 
Whereas^  what  will  be  the  eflect  of 
statiQff  them  with  accuracy  and  can- 
dour ?  In  thk  case,  what  are  they  natu- 
rally led  to  think?  To  what  k  the 
judfle  thereby  inclined ;  and  what  re- 
made follows?  When  may  wit  be  of 
service  at  the  bar?  Though  the  repu- 
tation of  wit  be  daxzlJTtf  to  a  youi:^ 
pleader,  yet  wh}r  should  ne  not  rest  hie 
strength  upon  thk  talent  ?  Inj^leadlng 
a  cause,  what  k  always  of  uto  ?  How 
k  thk  remark  ilkNtrated?  As  on  advo- 
cate personates  hk  client,  and  stands  in 
hk  place,  what  k  very  unproper.  and 
has  a  bad  effect;  ana  what  followsi? 
At  the  same  time,  of  what  must  he 
beware;  'vi^^and  what  mual  never 
be  forgotten?  What  k  scarcely  tnaible? 
How  uthkillustratad?  Howmusttiiy 
opinion  o£  honour  and  probity,  tilers 
fore,  be  presenred?  Thon^  peihaps. 
the  nature  of  the  prdfeasion  may  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  carry  thk  delicacy  to  ^ 
its  utmost  length,  yet  what  foOows? 
Embarkinff  in  what  causes  will  he  al- 
ways dechne ;  and  when  he  supports  a 
doubtful  one,  what  course  will  ne  pur- 
sue? In  what  manner  does  our  author 
propose  further  to  illustrate  thk  sub- 
ject? What  orotbn  has  our  author 
chosen;  uid why?  What k the sri>jeel 
of  the  oratkn?  Of  the  inlmdwctwn 
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vfiiBt  is  obsenred?  Haw  does  it  boorin ; 
and  what  were  these  two  pttrial  Wnat 
does  Cicero  propoeel  On  what  does  ne 
make  several  proper  observationfl ;  and 
what  does  he  acknowledge?  Begging 
<i  patient  and  attentive  hearing  a 
vt  hat  does  he  assure  the  judges?  What 
leiffns  throughout  this  introduction? 
What  circumstances  naturallv  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  CiceRns  client? 
What  was.  therefore,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  ttie  orator ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner? What  rendered  this  plan  proper? 
In  executing  his  plan,  wnat  does  he 
do?  What  evidence  have  we  of  the 
abandoned  character  of  Saasia,  the 
mother  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Meli- 
nus?  When  Oppianicup  himself  made 
his  addresses  to  her,  oh  what  groond 
did  she  object  to  him  ?  Upon  the  remo- 
val of  this  objection,  what  followed? 
How  are  ttiese  flsigrant  deeds  painted 
by  Cicero?  As  Cluentiufl  cctild  no 
longer  live  on  terms  with  Sassia,  what 
followed?  What  does  Cicero  say  of 
Oppianicus?  Repeat,  fully,  the  hjstorjr 
or  the  trial.  Of  both  these  Prefudicia^ 
what  is  observed;  and  what  was  a  na- 
tural consequence?  What  was  pecu- 
liar to  thisprosecutioii?  By  what  ai]^- 
jnentB  does  Cicero  defend  his  ehent 
«ffainst  this   heavy  cham   of  the 
Crimen  corrvpti  Jvdicivf  "What  is 
the  efibct  of  these  plausible  ftu$t^  and 
reasonings?  What  difficult  part  of  the 
orator's  todness still  remained?  To  all 
these  decisionB,  how  does  Cicero  leply ; 
and  what  does  he  show  ?  At  lei^^ 
GJcero  comes  to  reason  of  what ;  ana 
of  what  does  he  take  advantage  ? 
Why  does  our  author  intvoduoe  tiie 


fiJlo^rmg  passage?  Repeat  it  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  oration,  of  what  noes 
Cksero  treat?  df  this,  ^rtiat  IB  observed? 
What  does  Ckeero  here  show?  Of  the 
peroratkm  what  is  observed ;  and  od 
what  two  pomts  does  it  turn?  With  r»- 
ffard  to  Sassia,  what  does  Cicero  do? 
To  the  charaeter  of  Saaaia.  what  does 
he  oppose ;  and  what  does  ke  produce'' 
With  what  rraoarks  does  he  ooDclude? 
In  this  skeleton,  what  was  ^ineipally 
aimed  at?  In  order  to  have  afoll  view 
of  it,  to  what  must  leeourse  be  had; 
and  why?     ' 
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ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

Before  treating  of  the  stnictore  and  component  parts  oi  a  n»- 
lar  oratibn,  I  purf)osed  making  some  observations  on  flie  pceuar 
Btram,  the  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  great  khids 
of  public  speaking.  I  have  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  po* 
polar  assembliesy  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  wludi 
remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloquence 
wluch  is  suited  to  the  pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages  and  Asadvantages 
which  belong  to  this  field  of  puDlic  speaking.  The  i)ulpit  has  plain* 
\j  several  idvantages  pecuhar  to  itsell    The  dignity  and  innpor 
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lance  of  ii»  subjects  most  be  eeknowledged  superior  to  »ny  other. 
They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  orery  one,  and  can  be  brought 
lioiiie  tp  every  man's  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  ttie  same  time, 
both  the  hi^iest  embelli^iment  in  describing,  and  the  greatest  ve 
hemence  and  warmth  in  eoforcinr  them*  The  preacher  has  also 
great  ad  vantaases  in  treating  his  su^ects. .  He  speaks  not  to  one  or 
a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  inter- 
ruption. He  is  obliged  to  no  replies,  or  extemporaneous  efforts, 
lie  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure  i  and  comes  to  ue  public  with  all 
the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  him. 
Bat,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  di^ 
fieolties  that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  preacher, 
it  is  true,  has  no  trouUe  in  contending  with  an  adversary ;  but  then, 
debate  and  contention  enliven  genius  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His 
Hibjecta  of  discourse  m,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but 
tliey  are  subjecte  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed 
so  many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens ;  the  public  ear  is  so  much  ao- 
cuatomied  to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power 
of  genius  to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more 
difficult  than  to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  no» 
vdty.  Ho  sort  of  composition  whatever  is  such  a  trid  of  skill,  w$ 
where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  ii)  giving 
any  information  that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they 
did  not  believe;  but  in  dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and 
of  which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  |iuch  colours  as  may 
most  forcibly  affect  their  imagination  and  heart*  It  is  to  be  coin 
lidered,  too,  that  the  subject  of  the  preach^  generally  confines 
him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices;  whereas,  that  of 
other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons;  which  is  a 
nbject  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster 
hold  of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make 
you  detest  the  crime ;  the  pleader's,  to  make  you  detest  the  crimi- 
DsL    He  describes  a  living  person;  and  with  more  facility  rouses 

*  What  I  hare  said  on  this  sabject,  coincides  very  orach  with  the  obserrationt 
vada  by  the  faoioas  M.  Bniyk«,  in  his  JMcncrt  de  Siiaef  wiien  he  is  comparinf  tlie 
doquanca  of  tlia  pulpit  to  that  of  the  bar.  <L*eloqiMDce  de  la  chairai  ea  oe  qui  ▼ 
eotre  d*hamain,  b.  du  talent  de  roratenr,  est  cach^e,  oonnue  de  peu  de  peisonnes^  s 
4>ne  diilcile  eseciition.  B  ftmt  mardiar  par  des  chemiiis  battns,  dire  ee  qui  a  M 
d^ li  ca  qoi  Tan  pr^voit  qua  toos  allea  dire:  les  matieres soot  grandes,  mais  as6es  h 
trifiides ;  IM  prfncipes  sors,  oiais  dont  les  aaditeors  penetrant  les  eoadusions  d*una 
seale  vna :  fl  j  entre  des  sujets  qid  sont  sobtimes,  omIs  qoi  pent  traiter  le  tnbllnie'-> 
Le  PrWoateor  o'cst  point  aootean  eomme  Tarocat  par  des  lUts  toojoors  nonvaaux 
fvt  da  dilEBreas  einenfaaens,  par  des  aTentores  inonias ;  il  oe  s'ezeroa  pofait  snr  let 
tasstisMs  dootanaes ;  &  mBfth  point  Taloir  lea  vlolantas  conjecfeures,  &  les jpresomptions; 
IsalBS  diosasy  nnanmirfns,  qoi  ttevent  le  genie,  lal  donnant  de  la  force,  h  de  TMandaa, 
kqai  coBtiafpKait  blan  molns  I'Aloqoanoay  qn'elles  na  le  Szaot,  U  le  diriaent  D  doH 
«B  cootraige,  UMtr  aoo  disooors  d'voe  sonvoa  eonsinnna,  h  on  toot  la  nonda  mdsa ;  h 
iHI  s'torte  da  eee  lleiiz  ooniarans  fl  n'ast  pins  popniaira ;  fl  est  abstndt  <ra  dftdimaiaur.' 
The inlbranoawMdi  ha  dmwsftom  these  rsAeetions  is  verf  JosC:  <n  est  phuaMdt 
Mcharquadaplaidar;  oMhjitesdifieiladaMaBprteharqMdaUMiplaidw/  to 
Ctead&Ks,  on  Mssart  da  ca  Bikla,  p.  COl. 
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your  indignation.  From  these  caa9e6>  it  comes  to  pan,  that  though 
we  have  a  great  number  of  moderately  fgpod  preachers,  we  have, 
however,  so  few  that  are  singulariy  eminent.  We  are  still  far  froir 
perfection  in  the  artof  preaching;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things, 
in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.*  The  object,  however,  is  no- 
ble, and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  being  pursued  with  zeal. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper  sub* 
ject  of  the  art  of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only 
to  human  studies  and  inventions:  but  the  truths  (jlf  religion,  with 
the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are  set 
forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.  This  objection  would 
have  weieht,  if  eloquence  were  as  the  persons  who  make  such 
an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and'  deceil- 
ful  art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility,  only  caleulated  to 
please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  But  against  this  idea  of  eloquence 
I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing 
truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction  and  persuasion. 
This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the  gospel  not  only 
may,  bi;t  ought  to  have  at  heart  It  is  most  intimately  connect^ 
wiUi  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were  it  needful,  as  assuredly 
it  is  not,  to  reason  any  farther  on  this  head,  we  might  refer  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  just, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end  of  preach- 
ing. For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  not  a 
just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art  The  end  of  all  preaeh- 
ing  is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  there- 
fore, should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the  preacher  is 
to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to  reason -and  argue.  Alljpers'iasion,  as  I 
showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  conviction.  The  understand- 
ing must  always  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  heart:  and  he  who  would  work  on  men's 
passions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without  first  giving  them  just 
principles,  and  enlightening  their  minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere 
declaimer.  He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing 
ardour,  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  efiect  At  the  same  time, 

*  What  I  lay  here,  and  in  other  paiiaget,  of  oor  being  far  from  perfectioa  im  the 
art  of  preaching,  and  -of  there  being  feir  who  are  tingnlarlj  emfaient  in  it,  ii  to  be  id* 
ways  understood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  riew  of  the  perfection  of  ^is  ait,  wliich  none 
perfaapt,  since  the  days  of  Uie  Apostles,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  reach.  Bat  in  that  d^ 
gree  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pidpit,  which  promotes,  in  a  coosidemUe  measure,  tfir 
great  end  of  edification,  and  gi?es  a  Just  titie  to  high  reputation  and  eetaem,  theve  art 
many,  who  hold  a  very  honourable  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  a  candid 
Ittdge  (Dr.  CampbeU,  on  Rhetoric,  b.  i.  ch.  10.)  who  obserm,  that  oonsidering  how  rwe 
the  talent  of  eloquence  is  amonr  aMn^  and  considering  all  the  disadvnntagfs  nndkr 
which  preachers  labour,  particulariy  from  the  frequency  of  this  exercise,  joined  with 
the  other  duties  of  their  ofllce,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obliged,  there  is  more  nasen 
ID  wiinder  that  we  hear  so  many  Instructive,  and  even  doquent  sermons,  than  thai  wt 
hear  so  few 
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It  orast  be  remembert^t  that  all  the  preaeher's  instructions  are  to 
be  of  the  practical  kind,  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ulti« 
mate  object  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  as- 
eands  the  pulpit;  it  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or  • 
to  inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before;  but  it 
is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  ^ive  them,  at  once,  clear  views 
and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.    One  of  the  first  quali*  v 

ties  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular;  not  in  the  sense  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  (which  tends  only 
to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people;  to  strike  and 
to  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  ab- 
stract and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have 
aometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and 
deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational, 
indeed,  a  pieacher  ought  always  to  be;  he  qiust  give  his  audience 
otear  ideas  on  everv  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not 
with  sound :  but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if 
he  be  not  a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oration, 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding  lec- 
ture I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  txvh 
ly  eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  '^  verse  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'' 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  own 
feelings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion  it  does,  in  other  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preach- 
ing. There,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firm- 
ly believe  both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles 
which  he  inculcates  on  others;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them 
speculatively,  but  l;ave  a  lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This 
will  always  g^ve  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to 
his  exhortations,  superior  in  its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  do- 
quenoe ;  and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to 
conceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  guard  againt  those  errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to 
commit  It  would  tnSke  their  discoui^ses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ; 
it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and  ostentatious  harangues,  which  { 

have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to/nake  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse 
an  audience;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitch  of 
hv^itual  piety  and  goodness,  which  the  perfection  of  pulpit  eloque  nee 
would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
ihe  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  are  requisite  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very  i 

hi^Hht  eminence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  these  two,  gravity  and  warmth.  The  senous  n  iture  of  the  sub- 
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jectaft  belonging  to  the  pulpit,  requires  graTitj ;  the^*  nnportanee 
to  mankind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  easj  or 
common  to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it 
Is  predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnitj*  The 
warm,  when  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  lighL 
The  uixion  of  the  two  must  be  studied  b^  all  preachers  as  of  the  ut^ 
most  consequence,  both  in  the  composition  of  their  discoarses,  and 
*  in  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  form  that 
character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call  Onetian;  the  afEect- 
ing,  penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibi- 
lity of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truuus  which 
he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  make  full  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloqaence, 
the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  tor  the  eboiee  of 
subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the 
rhetorical  chair ;  only  in  general,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to 
the  preacher  to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audience.  No  man  can  be  called  eloqoenty 
who  speaks  to  an  assembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none 
or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the 
ignorant  give  to  what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and 
common  probity  must  teach  every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and 
true  eloquence  always  go  together;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reput- 
ed a  good  preacher,  who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  di5erent  parts  of  # 
sermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative,  and  pathetic 
parts,  I  reserve,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  io 
general;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  sermon 
as  a  particular  species  of  compositioa,  I  shall  now  give,  and  I  hope 
they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  sei^ 
mon.  Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition ; 
but  in  other  discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  sub^ 
ject  are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve it  In  a  sermon,  it  must  be  always  the  preacher's  own  fault 
if  he  transgress  it  What  I  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  shoaU  be 
some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should 
refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of  different  subjects  strung  together* 
but  one  subject  must  predominate  throughout.  This  rule  is  found* 
ed  on  what  we  call  experience,  that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only 
to  one  capital  object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weaken 
tlie  impression.  Now  this  unity,  without  which  no  sermon  can  ei* 
ther  have  much  beauty,  or  much  foree,  does  not  require  that  there 
should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  discourse,  or  that 
one  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  again,  turned  up  to 
the  hearers  in  di  ffereht  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  nar> 
row  a  sense:  i'  admits  of  some  variety;  it  admits  <tf  tinder  pen* 
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jLnd  appendages,  prorided  always  th«t  so  much  union  and  connetion 
be  preserved,  as  to  make  the  whole  concur  in  some  one  impresdon 
npon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  sevml  different  trgti* 
ments  to  enforce  the  love  of  God ;  I  may  alao  inquire,  perhaps, 
into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue;  still  one  great  oMeet  is 
presented  to  the  mind :  but  if,  because  my  text  says, '  He  that  lov^th 
God  must  love  his  brother  also,'  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one 
discourse,  arguments  for  the  love  of  Ood,  and  for  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  I  should  offend  unpardonably  against  unity,  and  leave  a 
very  loose  and  confused  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 

In  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking,  and 
commonly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular  the  sub 
ject  of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was 
just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  unit}^  yet  that  unity  can 
never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one.  The  impression  made 
must  always  be  more  undeterminate;  and  the  instruction  conveyed 
will  commonly,  too,  be  less  direct  and  convincing.  General  sub- 
jects, indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of  the  pleasures  of  relieioa, 
are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  the  most  showy,  and  the 
easiest  to  be  handled ;  and,  doubtless,  general  views  of  religion  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several  occasions  they  have  great  propri- 
ety. But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable  for  producing 
the  high  effects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoioably  with 
the  beaten  track  of  common-^lace  thought  Attention  is  much 
more  commanded  by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject, 
acme  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole 
force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one  eraee 
or  virtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject 
not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision ;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it 
ms  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or  affects  certain  situations  in 
Kfe,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  interesting.  The  execution  is, 
I  admit,  more  difficulty  but  the  merit  and  the  etket  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a 
sabject;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  tiie  most  useful,  tiie 
most  striking,  and  persuasive  topics, which  the  text  suggests,  and 
rest  the  discourse  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be 
requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particular,  lest 
there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their  not  affording  complete  informai- 
tion.  But  it  is  much  less  for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  per*  ^ 
suasion,  that  discourses  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  and  nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  persuasion,  than  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  ful* 
ness.  There  are  always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  sup- 
pose to  be  known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  only  slightly 
touch.  If  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  sunests,  it  will 
unavoidably  happen  that  he  will  encmnber  it,  and  weaken  its  foree. 
In  stadylng  a  sermon,  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  the  situation 
2Z  ' 
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of  a  serious  hearei.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  him 
self:  let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most;  what 
arguments  wo^ld  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it 
would  dwell  most  upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  his 
pnncipal  materials;  and  in  these,  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will 
exert  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  spinning  and  wire-dravw 
iac  modoi  which  is  not  uncommon  among  preachers,  enervates  the 
noblest  truths.  It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  tlie 
hile  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached 
upon  one  text  than  is  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opinion* 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  that  arises 
from  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  under  every  text. 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  choose  that 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to  dwell 
no  longeron  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
that  view,  which  can  commonly  be  done,  with  sufficient  profound- 
ness and  distinctness  in  one  or  a  feiv  discourses :  for  it  is  a  very  false 
notion  to  imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or 
go  the  deepest  into  a  subject,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest  On  the 
contrary,  that  tedious  circuit  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all 
their  illustrations,  is  very  frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of 
discernment  for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subject,  or 
to  their  want  of  aoility  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

In  the  fourth  place,  study,  above  all  things,  lo  render  your  ii^ 
ftructions  interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and 
mark  of  true  genius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  is 
so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon 
can  never  be  a  good  one.  In  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting 
manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a  discourse;  for 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the  utmost  consequ^ioe 
£or  affecting  his  audience,  but  much  will  also  depend  on  the  com- 
position of  ue  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant  description, 
are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preaching  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  great  secret  lies  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to  nuke  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him 
avoid  all  intricate  reasonings;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general 
speculative  propositions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  ab- 
stract metaphysical  manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse 
ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  ai>- 
•  dience ;  not  in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speak- 
ing to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  application^ 
or  nirhat  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doctrinal 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  alwavs  in  view  the  different 
ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  direc- 
tions and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.    Whei^ 
ever  you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  character 
or  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  you  are  sure  of  interesting  hiiK 
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No  stady  is  more  necesMry  for  this  pQrpose,  than  the  study  of  hu« 
man  life^  and  the  human  heart  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heartland 
to  discover  a  man  to  himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  hiS' 
own  character  before,  produces  a  wonderful  effect  t  As  long  as  the 
preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of  general  observations,  and  descends 
not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and  features  of  manners,  the  audi- 
ence are  apt  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  description. 
It  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  moral  characters  that  gives  the 
chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse.  Hence,  examples 
founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind 
the  scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  com* 
mand  high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducing  these 
should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  scyQcia  degree,  that  disadvan- 
tage to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  suoject,  of  being  con- 
fined to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons,  and  plaoe 
the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  the  most  convincing 
lig^t  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the  most  useful  ser- 
mons of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  in  composition,  are 
such  as  are  wholly  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of 
some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sa- 
cred writings ;  by  perusing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lav  open,  some 
of  the  most  secret  windings  of  man's  heart  Other  topics  of  preach- 
ing have  been  much  beaten ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  it- 
mtf  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons, 
and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly 
useful.  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  Gharacter  qf  Balaam^  will 
give  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will  have  spent 
themselves  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical 
preaching,  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  fashi<m  on  its 
side ;  at  one  time  it  must  be  all  pathetic,  at  another  all  argumentative, 
according  as  some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.  Each 
of  these  modes,  in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty;  and  he  who  con- 
forms himself  to  any.  of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt 
it  It  is  the  universal  taste  of  mankind  which  is  subject  to  no  such 
changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority ; 
and  this  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching, 
out  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  usefulness^ 
adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious,  persuasive  ora- 
tion, delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in 
his  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  suc- 
cess at  last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste  or 
transient  humour  of  his  hearers.  Truth  and.good  sense  are  firm.» 
and  will  establish  themselves ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and 
fluctuating.  Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example 
cr  become  a  servile  imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  admii 
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ed.  From  various  examples  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  Improve 
ment:  some  he  mav  prefer  to  the  rest;  but  the  servility  of  imita- 
thm  extinguishes  all  genius^  or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want 
of  senius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must  eer^ 
'  tainly,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spo- 
ken there,  are  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  hearers, 
plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swoln, 
or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided;  especially  all  words 
that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophies!.  Young  preach- 
ers are  apt  to  l>e  caught  with  the  ^are  of  these ;  and  in  young  com- 
posers the  error  may  be  excusable:  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from  their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  cor- 
rect taste.  Dignity  of  expression,  indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a 
high  degree;  nothing  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar 
phrases, ought,  on  any  account,  to  be  admitted.  But  this  dignity  is 
perfectlv  consistent  with  simplicity.  The  words  employed  may 
be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use;  and  yet 
the  style  may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
lively  and  animated ;  for  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  pulpit  The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  ought  to  feel, 
and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subjects^ justify,  and  often 
require,  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  employ 
metaphors  and  comparisons,  but,  on  proper  occasions,  may  apostro- 

Ehise  the  saint  or  the  sinner;  may  personify  inanimate  objects, 
reak  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and,  in  general,  has  the  command 
of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  speech.  But  on  this  subject,  of 
the  proper  use  and  management  of  figures,  I  have  insisted  so  fully 
in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion  now  to  give  particular 
directions;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to  mind  that  most  capital  rule, 
never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic  style,  except  in  cases 
where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the  speaker  is  impelled 
to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unaiSected  warmth. 

The  language  of  sacred  scripture,  properly  employed,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  of 
quotation,  or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from  scripture, 
in  order  to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority 
to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  vener« 
ble.  Allusions  to  remarkable  passages,  or  expressions  of  scripture, 
when  introduced  with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  efiect. 
They  afford  the  preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expression,  which 
ao  other  composition  enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary 
and  enliven  his  style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  all'isions 
be  natural  and  easy;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  conceits.* 


■^ 


*  Bbhop  Bherlocky  when  •howing  that  the  Tiewt  of  reaaon  Jutre  been  colarped, 
•nd  the  pri&dplef  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  by  the  ditCDveriet  of  Christianity 
•ttacki  onbelierers  for  the  abuse  fhejr  make  of  these  advantages,  m  the  foUowiog 
■nnner :  *Wbal  a  recnm  do  we  mrtke  for  those  Ueuinga  we  hayw  leceiYed  *  How 
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lo  a  termooy  no  pointi  or  ooooeits  ahould  appear^  no  affseted 
gnarrnew  and  quaintnest  of  expression.  These  derogate  much 
fr(Mn  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit;  and  giTe  to  a  preacher  the  air  of 
foppishness,  which  he  ought,  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather 
a  strongp  expressive  style,  than  a  sparkling  6ne,  that  is  to  be  studied. 
But  we  most  be  aware  of  inmginifl^,  that  we  render  style  strong  or 
ejqpressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithet^  This  is  a 
great  error.  Epithets  hare  often  great  beauty  and  foree.  But  ii 
we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  string  many  of  them 
together  to  one  olject,  in  plaee  of  strengthenipg,  we  clog  and  en- 
fiDoble  style ;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we  render  it  oonfus- 
ed  and  indistinct  He  that  tells  me,  'of  this  perishing,  mutable, 
and  transitory  world;'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one 
of  them  wi£h  propriety.  I  condnde  this  head  with  an  advice,  never 
to  have  what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression;  for  it  shows  af- 
fectation, and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  bMUty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  div 
course.  The  repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whewer  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sennoas 
fully^  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the 
matter  and  thoughts,  and  trust  the  ef  pression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
delivery  ?  I  am  of  ojunioo,  that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  gp ven. 
The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preaches,  ac- 
cording to  their  difierent  genius.  The  ex{M«ssions  which  come 
warm  and  glowing  from  the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronun- 
elation,  will  often  have  a  superior  grace  and  energy  to  those  which 
are  studied  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet  But  then,  this  fluency 
and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  depended  upon, 
even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius ;  and  by  many,  can  at  no  time 
be  commanded,  wh^i  overawed  by  the  preseftoe  of  an  audience.  ^ 
It  is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching, 
with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absdutdy  necessa- 
ry in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  neakmg,  nay,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  rriigious  sub- 
jects. I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  it  is  ^>ro- 
per  not  only  to  begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  ha- 
bits of  industry  last,  in  the  practice  both  of  writing,  and  commit* 


(UsrecpectfuHj  do  wt  treat  tlM  Ooipel  of  Chritt,  to  wkkh  we  owe  that  dear  light 
ImmIi  of  reatoo  and  nature,  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endearonr  to  let  np  reaion 
and  nature  in  oppoettion  to  it?  ought  the  wiherid  kand  which  Chriit  has  restored  and 
nMde  whole,  to  be  lifted  up  against  hhn  f*  Vol.  i.  Disc.  i.  This  aUnsion  to  a  noted 
■riracle  of  our  Lord's,  appears  to  me  happy  and  elegant  Dr.  Seed  is  remaiUbiy 
Smd  of  aDusiotts  to  scripture  style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  such  as  are  too  fanciful 
and  strained.  As  when  he  says,  (Senn.  ir.)  **  No  one  great  rirtue  will  come  singled 
^  ▼fatnes  Ihai  be  herfiliotn  wiU  bear  hereompm^  wUhjoy  mdgladnem  :**  alluding  lo 
a  passage  in  the  XLVUi  Pudm,  which  relates  to  the  Tirgins,the  companloaa  of  the  Jdng't 
daughter.  And  (Serm.  ziii.)  barinf  said,  that  the  ualTersities  hare  Justly  been  callfd 
ew  eyes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  moiitlht  eifu  of  the  nation  be  evtl,  Ihe  whole  bedg  V 
mwmi  befuU  ofdmknm, 
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ting  to  memory.    Relaxation  in  this  particular  is  so  common,  ana 
80  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  that  there  is 
little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  ttie  extreme  of  over 
doine  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  All 
that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pul 
pit  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  dis 
course,  which  is  designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  foree 
when  read,  as  when  spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and 
their  prejudice  against  this  practice  is  not  without  foundation  in  na> 
ture.  What  is  gained  hereby  in  point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal, 
I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  hi  point  of  persuasion  and  force.  They^ 
whose  memories  are  not  able  to  retain  the  whole  of  a  discourse, 
might  aid  themselves  considerably  by  short  notes  lying  before 
them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and.Enriish  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very 
different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit;  and  seem  indeed  to 
have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a 
warm,  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool,  in- 
structive reasoning.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions ;  the"  English,  almost 
solely  to  the  understanding.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
composition,  of  the  French  earnestness  and  warmth,  with  the  Eng 
lish  accuracy  and  reason,  that  would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  ihe 
model  of  a  perfect  sermon.  A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  our 
ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic  harangue.  The  cen* 
sure  which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preach- 
ers is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.* 
The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  text  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often  unnatural 
and  forced  ;t  their  applications  of  scripture  are  fanciful,  rather  than 
instructive;  their  method  is  stiff  and  cramped,  by  their  practice  of 
dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two  main  points; 
and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather 
of  a  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a 
rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
a  persuasive  popular  oration ;  and  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  they 
may  be  read  with  benefit 

*  *  Les  Sermoofl  lont  iuiTant  notre  methode,  de  mh  discoan  oratoirei ;  h  wm 
^tts,  comme  dies  les  An^loii,  dei  discussiont  metaphjsiqucs  plui  conyenablct  a  uh 
Acadamie,  qu'aux  Asflembliei  populaires  qui  se  foiment  dans  not  templwy  ct  qull 
s*agit  d*mstniire  des  deroirs  do  Chr6tianismey  d'encourager,  de  consoler,  d*e<Ufier.' 

Rhetorique  Franfoise,  par  M.  Crevier,  torn.  I.  p.  134. 

t  One  of  Masfllon's  best  sermons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  languor  with  whkh 
Christians  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  is  preached  from  Luke  ir.  18.    Jttd  tu  i 
9%U  of  the  synagogue,  md  entarid  UUo  Stmon'f  houu  ;  and  Sim4fn*$  mfe*$  Mottcr 
takmittwttkaptatfr'^ 
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Among  the  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distin* 
nisbed;  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too  ostenta- 
tious in  his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  C#cholics,  the  two  most 
«nunent  are  Bourdaloue  and  M assillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  the  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the  preference  is  due, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  partizans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute 
more  solidity  and  close  reasoning;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing 
and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue  is,  indeed,  a  great  reasoner, 
and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnest-  ^ 
ness;  but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations 
from  the  fathera,  and  he  wants  imagination.  Massillon  has  more 
ICrace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  eenius. 
He  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
heart;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  per- 
haps the  most  elbquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modem  times 
have  produced.* 


*  In  order  to  gnre  an  idea  of  tbat  kfasd  of  do<|aeDce  which  If  eniiilojed  by  the 
Prencb  preechcn,  I  ihall  insert  a  passa^  from  Maseillon,  wliich  in  tiie  £nq|rclopedie, 
(article,  Eloquence)  is  eztoUed  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article,  as  a 
cbef  d'flsurre,  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  either  ancient  or  modem  times  can  boast. 
The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  nomber  of  diose  who  shall  be  eared.  The 
strsdn  of  the  whole  discourM  is  extremely  serious  and  animated;  Init  when  the  orator 
came  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  us,  that  the  whole  assembly  were 
moved;  that  by  a  sort  of  inrolun^ry  motion,  they  started  op  from  their  seats,  and  that 
snch  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconcerted  the  speaker,  though 
they  increased  the  effect  of  his  discourse. 

*  Je  m'ari^e  h,  rous,  mes  frdres,  qui  dtes  id  assembly  Je  ne  parle  plus  du  resle 
des  hommes :  Je  tous  regarde  comnie  si  toos  Mes  seols  snr  la  terre:  yoici  la  pens6e 
qui  m'occupe  ft  qui  m*^|K>UTante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  Totre  demiere  henre,  et  la 
6n  de  Fonirers ;  que  les  cieuz  Toot  s'ouvrir  sur  tos  tdtes.  Jesus  Christ  parottre  dans 
m  gloire  an  milieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  rous  n'y  6tes  aiiembl6es  que  pour  Fattendre, 
comme  des  criminds  tremblans,  k  qui  Ton  va  prononcer,  ou  nn  sentence  de  grace,  oo 
lai  arrte  du  mort  etemelle.  Car  tous  area  bean  rous  flatter ;  rous  mourez  teis  qua 
voos  Ates  anjourd*hui.  Tous  ces  d^irs  de  changement  qui  rous  amusent,  tous  ami»- 
aerent  jusqu'an  lit  de  la  mort :  c'est  rezp6rience  de  tous  les  siMes.  Tout  ce  que  roue 
nmMrrerei  alors  en  tous  de  nooreau,  sera  peut-^tre  nn  compte  plus  grand  que  celui  que 
voos  auries  anjourd'hui  h  rendre^  et  snr  ce  que  rous  series,  si  Too  renoit  rous  Juger 
dans  ce  moment,  rous  ponres  presque  decider  ce  que  tous  arrirera  au  sortir  de  ml  vie. 

*  Or,  je  rous  le  demande,  et  Je  rous  le  demande  frapp^  de  terreur,  ne  separant  pas 
«o  ce  p(»nt  mon  sort  do  rotre,  et  me  mettant  dans  fat  m6me  disposition  oft  je  soohaife 
qae  rous  entries ;  je  rous  demande,  done,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroissoit  dans  ce  temple,  an 
milieu  de  cette  assembl6e ;  la  plus  auguste  de  runirers,  ponr  nous  juger,  pour  fairp  fe 
terrible  discemement  des  bones  ei  des  brebis,  croyes  rous  que  le  plus  grand  nombro 
49  tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici,  At  plac6  k  la  droite?  Croyes  rous  que  les  choses  du 
mouis  fussent  egales  ?  croyes  rous  qu*il  s'y  troorAt  senlement  dix  jnstes,  que  le  Seign 
eur  ne  pent  treorer  autrefois  en  dnq  rillea  tootes  entires  ?  Je  rous  le  demande;  rous 
ilgnores,  et  je  Hgnore  moi-m^me.  Voiis  seal,  OmonDieatconnoiflaezcenx  qui  rous  ap- 
partieonent. — ^Mes  fr^res,  notre  perte  est  presque  assnr6e,  et  nous  ny  pensons  pas  " 
Qnand  m^e  dans  cette  terrible  separation  qui  se  fera  un  joor,  il  ne  derroit  y  aroir 
qa\m  seul  picheur  de  cet  assemble  du  cM  des  r6prour6s,  et  qu*nne  roiz  du  del  vien 
droit  nous  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  dimgner ;  qui  de  nous  ne  craindroit  d'etre 
de  malhenreoz  ?  qui  de  nous  ne  retomberoit  d*abord,  sur  sa  conscience,  poor  examiner 
sf  ses  crimes  n'ont  pas  m6rit6  ce  chAtfanent  ?  qui  de  nous,  saisle  de  frayear,  ne  deman- 
derott  pas  k  Jesns  Christ  comme  autrefois  les  apdtres ;  Seigneur,  ne  seroit  ce  pas  moi  ? 
Sommes  nous  sages,  mes  chers  attdkeurs  ?  peut-^tre  que  parmi  tous  ceuz  qui  m'enten- 
dent,  0  ne  se  trourera  pas  dix  jnstes ;  peu^^tre  s*en  trourera-tpO  encore  moins.  Qne 
ssd-je,  O  mon  Dien !  je  n*osa  regarder  d*nn  mil  fixe  les  abymes  de  ros  jugemcns,  et  da 
wirajnitiei;  peat^te*  oa I'en  tro«rrerart-tt q«*aii  sanl;  ct  oa  dangar  na Toaa loacha 
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Btuing  the  period  that  preceded  the  restDration  of  King  Charles 
IL  the  sermons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholastic 
ceasuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part ;  bi|t  to 
these  were  joined  very  warm,  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  the  hearers,  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the  sermon.  Upon  the 
restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  correct  and  polished  form. 
It  became  disencumbered  from  the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divi- 
sions of  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw  out  also  their  warm  and  pa- 
thetic addresses,  and  established  itself  wholly  upon  the  model 
of  cool  reasoning  and  rational  instruction.  As  the  disseiiters 
from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  Ue 
GiLrther  from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either 
in  the  composition  or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthu- 
siastic and  fanatical;  and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bor- 
dering on  the  dry  and  unpersuasive,  which  is  too  generally  the 
character  of  English  sermons.  Nothing  can  be  more  correct  upon 
that  model,  than  many  of  them  ore ;  but  the  model  itself  on  which 
they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one.  Dr.  Clark,  for 
instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning;  his  applications  of  scripture  are  pertinent; 
his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant;  he  instructs  and 
he  convinces ;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient?  In  nothing,  except  in 
the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart  He  shows  you 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doin^  it : 
he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  ima- 
gination or  passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free 
and  warm,  and  he  approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English 
divines  to  the  character  of  popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this 
day,  one  of  the  best  models  we  have  for  preaching.  We  must  not 
indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  penect  orator  \  his  composi- 
tion is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  firequently  too 
flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character :  but  there  is  in  some  of  his 
sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all 
there  runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  sense 
sod  sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a 
preacher  as  England  has  produced. 

point)  mon  cher  auditenr  I  ti.  tous  croyes  hbc^  ce  wpal  heureiix  dans  1«  grand  noinbtv 
qoi  p^rira  ?  tou  qni  ayes  moint  sujet  de  le  croire  que  tout  autre ;  tous  aur  qui  aetd 
la  sentence  de  mort  derroit  tomber.  Grand  Dieu !  qui  Ton  connoit  pen  dant  le  moode 
let  terreun  de  votre  loVltc.  ^-—  After  thii  awakening  and  alarming'  exhortatioii,  llie 
orator  comet  with  propriety  to  thit  practical  improvement :  <  Mait  que  condnre  des 
cet  grandt  ^rMbbif  qtt*il  fout  dfiteipibrer  de  ton  lalut  ?  k  Dieu  ne  plaiae ;  il  n*j  a  qam 
llmpie,  qui|  pour  te  :almer  tur  tet  deiordret,  tache  id  de  condnre  en  tecret  que  toaa 
let  hommet  p^rinmi  Comme  Ini ;  oe  nc  doit  pat  6tre  Ik  let  fruitt  de  ce  ditoomm.  Malt 
de  Tout  dtoomper  de  cette  erreur  ti  unlrerKllei  qu*on  pent  faire  ce  que  font  lea  antraa 
font ;  et  que  Tuiage  est  une  Toie  tnre ;  mail  de  voat  cooTuincre  que  pour  te  tanver,  il 
ftMt  de  ditcinnier  det  antret ;  tostlngnUer|TiTrekpartanpiiUieudnBMMMle,etBepas 
reatembler  i  la  fouls.* 

StnaQM  da  MaMiOoii,  VoL  XV 
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In  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admiret  more  th^  pro<irgiOuf  feeuodity  of  hin 
inTeatioDy  and  the  uocommoii  streogth  and  foree  of  hla  concep^oni^ 
than  the  felicity  of  bis  execution,  or  hit  talent  in  composition.  We 
see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to 
bimaelf ;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by 
aay  discipline  or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  num- 
.her  of  writers  of  sermons  iniich  this,  and  the  former  age,  hare  pro- 
duced, among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable 
o^anes.  We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  upraise;  a 
great  display  of  abilities  of  difierent  kinds,  much  good  sense  and 
piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity,  and  useful  instruction; 
thoii^k  in  general  the  degree  of  doquence  bears  not,  pertiaps,  equal 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  matter.  Bishop  AtterDury  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  beau^ 
tifiil  style,  besides  having  the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent 
strain  of  writinc,  in  some  of  his  sermons,  than  is  commonly  met 
with.  Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  place  of  abstract  philosophical  essays, 
given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones, 
which  he  composed  upon  self  deceit,  and  upon  the  character  of  Ba- 
laam, we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguished  for  that 
species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before  recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  {>roper  to 
be  read  oy  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  large  pas- 
sages of  then  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge 
themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own. 
Infinitely  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and 
espressions  which  have  occurred  to  themselvei,  though  of  inferior 
beauty,  than  to  disfigure  their  compositions  by  borrowed  and  iU- 
snied  ornaments,  which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  ha- 
zard of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down 
to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult 
all  who  have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subject  This,  if  he  con* 
suit  many,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas;  and 
if  be  consults  only  one,  will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his 
method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not  But  let  him  begin  with  pon- 
dering the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts;  let  him  eadeavour  to  fetch 
materials  from  within;  i%  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas;  and  form 
some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  pot 
down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how 
others  have  treated  the  same  subject  By  this  means,  the  method 
and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  his  own. 
These  thoughts  he  ma/  impiove,  by  comparing  them  with  tl  e  traek 
of  sentiment  which  oUiers  have  pursued ;  some  of  their  sense  he 
may,  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition;  retaining 
always  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance :  all  be- 
yond is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle  with  which  we  se^ 
3A 
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oat  ftt  first,  be  fofgoben,  to  keep  oloeo  hi  Wiewdi^  great  end  finrwidch 
«  preacher  mounts  the  putpit ;  eTen  to  hufiMe  goed  djsposltioiiB-ltolb 
lu8  liearert,  to  persuade  them  to  aerre  OoA^  and  to  become  better 
men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his/  mind  wb^  he  is  eomposiD^ 
and  it  will  difitise  through  his  compositions  ^t  spirit  which  wul 
render  them  at  once  esteemed  and  useful  The  moat  useful  preacher 
is  always  the  best,  and  will  not  fkil  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embel* 
li^  truth  only  with  a  tiew  to  gain  it  the  more  ftiR  and  fVee  adn^ 
sion  into  your  hearers*  minds ;  and  your  ornaments  wiU,  in  that  case, 
be  simple,  masculine,  natural  The  best  applause,  by  far,  which  a 
preacher  can  receiTe,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impresrioBa 
which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it  The  finest  «ico- 
mium,  perhaps^  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  gi?en  by  Louia 
XIV.'  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  MassiBon,  whom 
I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  hearing  him  preach 
at  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  *  Fatner,  i  hare  heard  many  gr»kt  ora- 
tors in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them :  but  for 
you,  whenever  I  h^  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I 
see  mors  of  my  own  character.*  ^ 

^UESTIONSL 


Before  treating  ofthe  structure  and 
component  parts  of  a  regular  oration, 
on  what  did  our  author  propose  making 
some  observatioDB  ?  Of  what  has  he  af 
ready  treated;  and  what  remaiaa?  With 
t^rfaat  ahall  we  bc^gin  ?  What  advantages 
has  the  pulpit  peculiar  to  iteelH  But  to- 
gether with  these  advantages,  what 
peculiardifficulties  attend  the  eloquence 
nf  ^e  fn^Ipk  ?  What  sort  of  composi- 
tioa  ii  the  greatest  trial  pT  skill?  What, 
cdso^  is  to  be  considered?  What  is  solely 
tlie  preacher's  husiness;  and  what  is 
the  pleader's  T  "Whom  does  the  latter 
describe;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Fiom  these  causes,  what  comes  to  pass? 
in  the  act  of  preaching,  we  are  still  far 
from  what ;  and  what  tbllowB?  Ofthe 
ofcject,  however,  what  is  observed  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  is  the  opinkm  of  Dr. 
Campbell?  What  may,  perhaps^  occur 
to  some ;  and  oa  what  principle?  Un- 
der what  circumstances  would  this  ob- 
jection have  weight  ?  What  is  true  elo- 
quence ?  Of  tliis,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  an  essentia!  requisite, 
in  order  to  preach  well?  Why  is  thte 
necessary ;  and  what  is  th^  end  of  all 
preaching?  What,  therefore,  should 
tjvery  sermon  be  ?  WTiat  remark  fol- 
lows; and  on  what  is  all  persuasion 
founded?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Atthe 
same  time,  what  must  be  remembered  ? 
For  what  purposes  does  he  not  ascend 
the  pulpit ;  anid  for  what  purposes  does 
he  ascend  it?  Of  what  kind.  then,  must 


the  ebquence  of  the  i>ulpit  be  ?  What 
is  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  preaching; 
and  in  what  sense?  What  cbesoqr  au- 
thor, therelbre,  not  scruple  to  assert? 
How  IB  this  remark  illustrated  ?  if  thk 
be  tlie  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  what 
very  material  consequence  folbwa  ?  In 
a  precedinx^  lecture,  what  was  shown? 
If  this  holds  in  omer  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  why  does  it  hold  ia  Uie  high- 
est degree  in  preaching  ?  What  wSk 
this  alwa^give  to  his  exhortatippa; 
and  of  this,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
would  prove  the  most  efiectual  guard 
against  those  errors  whwh  preacherv 
are  aot  to  commit;  and  what  would  be 
its  influsnce  ?  What  is  one  of  the  ^ 
causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very 
eminence  m  preaching  ?  What  are 
chief  character ktics  of  the  eloquenoe 
suited  te  the  pulpit ;  and  why  ?  Why 
is  it  difficult  to  umte  these  two  charae- 
ten  of  eloquence  ?  In  what  should  their 
union  be  studied  by  all  nreachers,  asoi 
the  utmost  consequence?  What  do^r^ 
vity  and  warmth,  united,  Ibrm ;  and  by 
it,  what  is  meant?  Next  to  a  just  idea 
of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulfat  elo* 
quence,  what  is  th*$  point  oT  greateat 
importance  to  the  preacher  ?  On  this 
subjecL  what  is  remarked  ?  In  general, 
the  subjects  should  be  of  what  kind? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  As  uaeftilnesi 
and  true  eloquence  always  go  togethei^ 
what  follows  ?  Till  what  tune  are  the 
rulos  which  relate,  to  the  di&rent  paita 
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wkatviUiwirlM  ginenl  What  »  the 
lint  niie  meniioned?  Of  uikitjr,  what 
«  hara  obaoT^  1  What  does  our  an- 
chor ncan  by  unity  7  HvwiathiiiUua- 
uatttll  On  whair  b  thia mle  tomuMi 
4ad  wha*  ii  the  eftct  of  dividiM? 
What  doe«  thk  Boity  not  Mquiral  Aa 
a  ii  Doi  to  be  uodeiatood  in  ••  namwe 
^mwot  whai  does  it  admit?  CM*  tim  ra- 
mark>  what  iUoauatiao  is  gmni  In 
the  aooand  pboei  aeeording  t0wliat 
'aieaanBiaaaahraywtbe  more  atriking. 
and  rwainnly  the  moftt  JweM ;  am 
&QBft  vfaat  doca  thia  fiiUaw  9  How  ia 
this  iUustrated  t  By  whom  are  general 
fubJaaiB  often  ehoaea ;  and  w^  T  Of 
these  auiijeelB^  what  is  obaerrea ;  and 
with  what  do  they  faS  in?  By  what 
eouiae  ie  attention  much  more  paxticu- 
laiiy  aaaamanded  ?  What  ftinusheB  a 
fubject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  pre- 
dion T  Bat  bow  nay  the  ■QS>ieet  be 
made  stQl  more  interastii^?  What  re- 
mark follows?  In  the  third  pkice,  in- 
4lead  af  aaying  aU  thai  eaa  ba  said 
upon  a  BabiecL  what  comae  should  be 
pursned?  tlnaer  what  eireumstaneea 
would  it  be  requisite  for  the  ministerB 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  full  on  every  parti* 
adar;  and  why?  What  VMaark  fbl- 
bws?  There  mayaiwa^  be  what? 
If  he  aeeks  to  omit  n^thui^  which  his 
subject  sugsestB,  what  wilTbe  the  con- 
iequence  T  In  studying  a  sermon,  what 
should '  die  preacher  do  7  What  mode 
enervates  the  nobleet  tiotba?  What 
may  be  a  consequence  of  observing 
this  rule?  Why  ml  this  be  attendeS 
with  00  cKsadvantage?  What  ifi  by  fhr 
the  ampto  aad  moirt  DatvBBi  meuiod ; 
and  Tfhy  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  what  is 
Ihat  tedious  otrcui^  whicnsoma  are 
ready  to  take  in  au  their  illustrations, 
frequently  owing? 

In  liie  foarth  plaoe,  «bove  all  thingt, 
what  must  be  atudied?  Of  this,wliat 
k  obaerved ;  and  why?  In  order  to 
preach  in  an  interesting  manner,  on 
what  will  much  depend;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  What  are  here  but  the  aecon- 
^uy  instruments ;  and  in  wiiat  does 
the  great  secret  lie?  For  this  end,  what 
pust  he  avoid?  As  much  as  possible, 
iirwhat  strain  should  the  discourse  be 
carried  on?  What  will  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage; and  for  what  reason?  For 
this  purpcse,  what  study  is  most  necee- 
Miry  s  and  what  produces  a  wonderful 
eflect?  When  are  the  audience  apt  to 
dJnk  themeelvrs  unconcerned  in  the 
irntiou?    Wlai  ffives  the  chief 


polrtt  aad  eflbet  lo  a  Mfeeher^  6m. 
eome }  and  haooe,  what  ^ttanw^t^m^ 
hi^  atteation?  Why  should  na  §^ 
voorable  opportuBii^  of  introdueiBf^ 
theaebeoautted?  What,  perhapa,  aio 
the  most  beaotifiJ.  and  a»ong  the  HMst 
uMfoI,semM8B?  Of  thiitopie  of  breads 
iaft  what  k  ebaarvad  ?  What  m  um- 
tiaaedaaanaiaiDnle?  Inthelaati^aeBy 
what  oautioa  is  added?  OftheBe,what 
is  remained?  Hawk  this  illustrated? 
Of  each  cf  thaae  niade&  whatk  obser- 
ved; and  what  fdOows?  What,  aloae, 
ii  entitled  to  any  authority;  and  of  it, 
what  is  obaerved  1 1f  a  peaeher  Ibma 
himaelf  upon  this  elaaaacd,  what  wdl 
bethe  conssquonce?  How  ia  thii  ra> 
markiUuaCrated?  WithMnecttostyfe, 
what  does  the  pulpit  require  ?  As  dia- 
connas  ffiokan,  thife  are  oakdat^  far 
the  iaairuction  of  all  sorts  of  hea&^an- 
what  should  reign  in  them;  and  wlfet 
should  be  avoided?  Of  younapraaoh- 
eM^  what  ia  heaa  obaerad  ?  Whatdoes  * 
the  iNilnitMquve,  and  with  what  is  tins 
perfectly  oonaatant?  How  is  this  lUua- 
tmted?  Why  is  a  hvely  and  animated 
styku  extreniet]^  soited  to  the  pulpit? 
Besiaea  employing  mataph<Nrs  andc(»iH 
paittona,  wnatmayhede?  But  on  thin 
aubjeet,  what  only  hi  it  neeessaiy  to 
observe?  Whatisa||reatomamefktto 
sennpnei  and  how  may  it  be  employed? 
Of  direct  Quotations,  and  of  allusiona  to 
remarl^able  paapagp%  what  is  obmrved? 
In  a  sermon,  what  should  not  appear, 
and  oftheee,  what  is  observed  ?  Ihough 
a  strong  style  must  be  citudied,  vet  W 
what  must  we  bewi^re?  Of  epithets, 
what  is  remarked;  and  how  is  this  il» 
hiafrated?  Wiih  what  advice  doea oar 
author  concl9d0  this  head?  Whatquv 
tion  is  here  introduced^  and  how  is  jt 
answered  ?  To  what  must  the  choice  of 
either  of  these  methods  be  left?  Of  the 
exprertions  which  come  warm  udl 
gknving  fron  the  miad,  what  is  obate- 
ved?  But.  then,  what  followf:  ?  What 
method,  toeiefbre,  is  proper,  and  at  the 
beginning  absolutely  necessaiT?  Wha 
is  our  author  incbned  still  further  to 
say;aBdiidvy?  What  only,  at  present, 
is  said  of  pronunciation  and  deUDXty ; 
and  what  remark  folbwa?  Of  the  gcb^ 
mon  people,  what  is  here  observed? 
How  might  those  materially  aid  them 
selves,  whose  memories  are  not  sufB*. 
cient  to  retain  a  whole  diaooume  1  Of 
ff  rencn  ana  y^giyn  writois  oi  seraiooiL 
what  is  here  observed?  What  ia.a 
French  sermon?  To  what  do  the  French 
pf«iM*hers  ad^lresi  themaalvea  *  and  ia 
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what  the  Itelkh  9  What  woatd  ferm 
(he  nodel  oTa  peifeet  aeniion?  How 
WDcdd  ;a  French  aennoo  BOiind  in  our 
ean  1  What  censure  do  French  critics 
[MUM  on  Ei^liflh  preachen?  What  are 
the  defects  of  most  of  the  French  ser- 
mons ?  Admitting,  however,  all  these 
iftefects,  what  cannotbe  denied?  Among 
French  protestant  divines,  who  is  the 
most  distifiguiBhed ;  and  who  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Roman 
Catholics?  Of  them  respectirelf,  what 
ii  observed?  When  did  the  sermons 

.  of  Bnfflish  divines  abound  with  scho- 
lastic uieokgy}  and  of  what  were  they 
full  ?  Bat  to  these,  what  were  subjoiQ- 
ed?  Upon  the  restoration,  whet  did 
preaching  become ;  and  ^hat  was  the 
eflfeet  of  this  upon  the  established  der- 
IQr  ?  Upon  this  models  whose  sennons 
are  most  correct;  and  what  is  said  of 
imi?  Of  TillotBon's  manner,  what  is 
Observed?  Hence,  what  is  he;  but  why 
i**]st  we  not  consider  him  in  the  light  of 
« nerfect  orator?  What^ however,  enti- 
res him  to  be  held  as  enunent  a  preach- 
er as  England  has  produced  ?  In  Dr. 
Barrow,  what  do  we  admh«  $  and  what 
do  we  see?  What  cannot  our  author 
attempt ;  and  what  is  observed  of  them  I 

'Why  doMM  Atteibuiy  deserve  to  be  par- 


ticularly mentioned  t  What-^is  said  t« 
Bidiop  Butler,  and  what  are  his  best 
sermons?  Against  what  are  soch  bm 
are  designed  for  the  chureh  here  can- 
tioned ;  why ;  and  what  practice  were 
infinitely  better?  When  a  preaehev 
jAm  down  to.  write  a  sermon,  wbmi 
eoune  should  he  puime ;  and  for  wbat 
reason?  On  the  whole,  what  should 
noTer  be  forgotten?  what  influenee 
will  this  have  upon  his  mind ;  and 
what  remarks  follow?  WhatisthebeM 
applause  that  a  preacher  can  reeeive : 
and  what  instance  is  here  mentioiied  i 
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ANAL 

1.  TlMsdvsatagvt  ofpolpiteioquBaosL 

2.  The  diffiouUMS  thai  attand  it 

3.  Anhabitual  risw  of  ita  end 

4.  The  character  of  the  preacher. 
B.  Its  charaderietica. 

Ruletjbroompotkiff 
A*  Unity  iboukl  be  attended  toi» 
B.  Tht  BoUectahoald  be  partficohr. 
o.  It  ahoida  not  be  exhauked. 
D.  The  inatructiona  ahould  be  fajjeresi 


hig. 
No 


o  naiticiilar  mt^M  tihmM  ha  ail> 
lovea. 
8.  Pennicuityof  atjle  requiaHe. 

7.  Reading  aermono  oonaidered. 

8.  like  Franch  and  the  En^^iah  SiaiUMr  ol 
preaching. 

9.  Diatiiigwhed  preachera  jf  both 


LECTURE  XXXe 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  A  SERMON  OF 

BISHOP  ATTERBURra 

The  last  lecture  was  einpIoTed  m  observations  on  tiie  pecnlim 

.    and  distinguishinff  cbaractera  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit. 

But  as  rules  and  directions,  when  delivered  in  me  anstract,  are  never 

io  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  mar, 

,  perhaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  desipied  for  the  cburch, 

that  I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of 

it,  together  with  the  manner.    For  this  purpose,  I  have  cboaen  Bi8h<^ 

Atterbury  as  my  example,  ^^bo  b  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our 

most  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in 

the  last  lecture.     At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  ele^ 

.  gance  and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought. 

His  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  ami 

chaste  ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In 

his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  wh|rli 

^  is  a  great  excellency.    The  sermon  which  I  have  singled  out,  is  that 

upon  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  first  sermon  of  the  first  volume. 

which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  best.     In  examining  it,  it  is  necessarr 

that  I  should  use  full  liberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out 

any  defects  that  occur  to  me,  m  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style. 


XU.J  SERMON  OF  BISHOP  ATTERBURY'S.        HI 

Psalm  i,  14.     Offer  tmto  Ood  7%anktgiving. 

*  Amang  the  many  ezoeUeneies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hy  mns, 
for  which  so  ptrticolaj*  t  yaloe  hsth  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church 
of  God  in  «U  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties 
is  there  justly  stated ;  men  are  called  off  from  resting  m  the  outward 
showof  religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances;  and  taught 
nther  to  practise  (that  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rights, 
snd  to  which  Ihey  ai^  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and 
virtue. 

^The  several  composers  of  these  hymns  were  propheta;  person^ 
whose  bosiness  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  diarch  in  Succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what 
was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom  they  lived  and  con« 
vened;  to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  wor* 
ship ;  to  rescue  the  law  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitious  abui^ 
es;  and  to  put  men  in  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget) 
that  eternal  and  invariable  rule,  which  was  before  these /Mm/it;«  du* 
ties,  wocdd  eootloue  after  them,  and  was  td  be  observed,  even  theui 
in  preference  to  them. 

*  The  discharge,  I  say,*  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  taking 
up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  Psalms;  this  hath  been  one  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  higldy  es^ 
teemed;  because  we  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a  proper  reply 
to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look 
upon  ail  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  they  have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Jews;  the  whole  of  which  they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  exiemal  per^ 
formances,  and  then  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  God  could 
never  be  Ae  author  of  such  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty 
ibraaality,  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a 
aumber  of  odd,  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which  objection  of 
theira  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could 
prove,  (chiefly  out  of  the  Psalms^  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings,)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
outside  and  show;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
hearty  was  a  duty  then  as  well  as  now/ 

This  Sf^ars  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.    The  thought  on 
which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious;  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms, 
the  attentioa  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  reli 
gionv  snd  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  from  the  sus 
picion  of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries  than  ^he  observ 
anee  of  the  external  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.    Such  views 
of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed ;  and  deserve  to  be  insist- 
ed on,  by  #11  who  wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  great 
purpose  of  promotittg  ri^teousness  and  virtue.     The  style,  as  uir  as 
we  have  gone,  is  not  only  free  from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to 
tura  on  some  thought,  fully  brcHught  out  and  illustrated ;  especially 
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if  that  thought  has  a  dose  connexion  with  the  following  diacoumet 
and,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  after- 
wards to  be  introGuced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  intfoductioo 
of  Atterbury's  has  all  these  advantages.  The  enconuum  which  he 
makes  on  the  strain  of  David's  Psalms,  is  not  such  as  might  as  well 
have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  was 
taken  from  any  of  the  Psahns.  Had  this  been  the  ease,  the  intto- 
daction  viould  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty*  We  shall  see  from  what 
follows,  how  naturally  the  introductory  thought  coaojects  with  his 
text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers  it  in. 

'One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  in  the  words  now  be- 
fore, us;  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  of  «^sqpA,  written  on  pur- 
pose to  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perfonn* 
ances,  when  compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties.  To 
enforce  which  doctrine, God  himself  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it* 
HeaTi  0  my  pe&pUf  and  I  wUl  spwk ;  O  Jsraelf  and  I  will  iesii* 
fy  against  ihee:  lam  Ood^  even  tky  Ood.  The  preface  is  very 
aolemn,  and  therefore  what  it  ushers  in,  we  may  be  sore  is  of  ao 
common  importance ;  /  will  not  reprove  thttfor  iky  aaer{fioe$  or 
thy  burnt  offerings  to  have  been  continually  b^/bre  me*  Thai  is, 
I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
oSerings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required  of 
thee,  '/will  take  no  bullock  out  qfthy  house,  nor  A^goai  out  q/ 
thy  folds:  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake»  be* 
cause  I  needed  them ;  for  every  beast  qf  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hiUst  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I 
commanded  thee  to  offer  them  to  me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  (f  I 
were  hungry,  yet  would  I  not  tell  thee  ;  for  the  world  is  mins,  ami 
the  fulness  thereqf,  But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  think 
me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst?  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind 
fsan  touch  me?  fFUl  I  eat  the  flesh  qf  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  oj 
gofiisf  Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  them,  after  the 
inost  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.  The  issue  of  whieh 
is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of  th«s 
text:  Offer  unto  Ood  thanksgiving*  Would  you  do  your  homage 
the  most  agreeable  way?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable  oi 
services  ?  Offer  unto  Chd  thanksgiving.* 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  mcefuUy  the  text  of  a 
sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  conilexioB  l^etweea 
them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  ivfaich  is  apt  to  beeome  dry  ami 
tedious,  especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary. 
And,  therefore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  eorw 
text  78  necessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  uit  in  cases  where  it 
serves  to  give  dignity  and  force  xo  the  text,  I  would  advise  it  to 
l>e  always  treated  with  brevity.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  whol* 
\^  omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely  as  an  independent  propo- 
sition, if  the  connexion  with  the  context  be  obseure*  and  would 
require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the  present  case^  the  ilhisK- 
tration  £rom  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  passage  ol 
the  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spiriteo,  and  ooo^ 
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Meted  in  Mch  a  manner  with  the  text,  fes.to  introduo^  it  with  a  yery 
itrifcifig  emphasia.  On  the  language  I  hare  tittle  to  obaervey  e» 
eepft  that  tiie  phraae,  one  great  tnsiance  qf  iMeproqf,  ib  a  clumsjr 
exprMsion*  It  was  sitffieient  to  have  laid^  one  great  proqf^  or  one 
gfiat  inetanee  qfthie^  In  the  aame  sentence^  when  he  apeaks  <A' 
mMng  out  the  teeakneee  and  worthleeeneee  qf  external  perform- 
aneeej  we  mey  obserye,  that  the  word  toorthleeeness^  aa  it  is  now 
eommonty  uaed,  aigoifiea  more  than  the  deficiency  of  worth,  which  ia 
dl  that  the  anthor  means.  It  generally  imports,  a  considerable  do- 
gme  of  badness  or  blame«  It  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say^ 
the  ing^er/heiion^  or  the  ineignijlcancyf  of  external  performances.  • 

^Tbe  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to^raite. 
lome  thooghti  about  that  very  excellent  and  important  du^^  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  timet 
whether  we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that, 
appears  of  kte  in  men's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any 
ether)  part  of  a  warm  and  affecting  devotion;  the  great  occasion  6l 
setting  aside  this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  yean  ago;  or 
die  new  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness  which  Ood  hath  lately 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us;  answering  at  last  the  many /irayera 
ejkAjaetinga  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  leng  for  the  eata- 
bhahment  of  their  majesties'  throne^  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms ;  and  giving  ua  in  his  good  time^  an  opportunity  of  q>pearing 
before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty,  wUh  the  voke 
^fjoy  andpraieef  with  a  multitude  that  keep  holydaye? 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable;  no  particulair 
beauty  or  neatness  of  expression ;  and  the  Sentence  which  it  forma 
Is  long  and  tiresome-— /d  raiee  eome  thoughte  about  the  very  es^ 
eeUentj  See.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward ;  better,  to  recommend  that 
tftry  ixcellenty  te.  and  when  he  mentiotiaaettkig  aeide  a  particular 
diy  in  the  calendar,  one  would  imagine,  that  eetting  apart  would 
lAt9  been  more  proper,  as  to  se/  oetMf  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  dif 
teentidea* 

<  Offif^  unto  Ood  thanhegwing.  Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us 
inquire  Ant,  how  we  are  to  underettmd  this  command  of  offering 
praiee  and  thanksgiving  unto  God;  and  then,  how  reaeonable  it  is 
that  we  should  comply  with  it' 

*rbi4  ia  the  general  divinon  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent  one 
It  ii,  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particu- 
llir  dutiea  are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recom- 
mend or  enforce  thenk  A  diviaion  should  always  be  simple  and 
natural;  and  much  d^nda  on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of 
the  subject 

<  Our  iteqniry  into  what  is  meant  here,  wUl  be  very  shorty  for  who 
is  there,  that  undcrstends  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knowa,  that  the 
offiaing  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  lively  and 
devout  sense  of  his  excellencies,  and  of  his  benefits;  our  recollect- 
ing tihem  with  humility  and  thankfulness  of  heart;  and  our  ex 

{fressing  these  inward  idOfections  by  suitable  outward  signs,  by  ra  ^ 
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verent  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by  8ongs,and  hymns,  and  $pirito> 
d  ejaculations;  either  pubHcly  or  privately;  either  in  the  customa*' 
ry  and  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its  more  solemn  aaaembUea, 
convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions?  This  is  the  account  Which 
every  christian  easily  pves  himself  of  it;  and  which,  therefore,  it 
would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  I  shall  only  take  notice  upon 
this  head,  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in,  strictness  of  speech^ 
*  signify  things  somewhat  different  Our  praise  properly  terminates 
in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections;  and 
is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes:  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only 
a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledgme^^t  of  past  mercies.  We  praise 
God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men,  for  his  very  vengeance,  and  thoaejtuiginenis  which  he 
sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth;  but  we  thank  him,  prop^y 
speaking,  for  the  instances  of  hi^  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only 
of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in.  This,  I  aay» 
is  what  the  two  words  strictly  imply:  but  since  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth  either  of  them  often  to 
express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  in  what  fol- 
lows, thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them/ 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty^ 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  ouCWard  expressions;  and 
for  showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  heart  In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  eive  full  and 
distinct  explicatio^is  of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended 
only  one  discourse  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal 
fulness  on  every  part  of  it;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part, 
oti  which,  indeed,  it  is  most  necessary  to  enlai^,  the  motives  en- 
forcing the  duty.  For  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than  to 
practise  duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to  which 
the  speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  .  The  account 
given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  thou|^ 
short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the  language  is  smooth 
and  elegalit 

^  Now,  the  great  reasonableness  of  this  duty  of  praise,  or  thanks- 
giving, and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either 
consider  it  absolutely  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures }  or  eom^ 
pare  it  with  other  duties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  among  them; 
or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  ae^ 
vantages^  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer  of  it' 

The  author  here  en  ers  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject,  the  res* 
aouablcness  of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments  for  proving 
it  These  are  well  staled,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  wei^ty 
considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantage, 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  tbaihs 
has  omitted  one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was,  to 
have  shown  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  vari 
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am  subjects  of  thsnk^iying  afforded  us  hr  the  diriae  goodm 
This  would  hsTt  led  him  to  reriew  tlie  chief  benefits  of  creatfO%* 
providence  and  redemption;  and  certainly ^  they  are  these  wbioh 
lay  th^  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  lor  thanksgiving.  Th«* 
heart  must  first  be  affected  with  a  suitaUe  sense  of  the  divine  beiMK 
•  fits,  before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  Ood.  If  you  would  p^csuadoi 
me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor^  you  most  not  employ  such  const* 
derations  merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  restSi  taken 
from  gratitude's  being  the  law  of  my  natore,  or  bearing  a  high  raiik- 
amoug  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantagaik' 
These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  mustbe^; 
^n  with  setting  before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  done  for  me,  if  you 
mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude* 
The  ease  is  perfectly  similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks 
to  God;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  a  full  view  of  the  subjeet^  tfaof 
blessings  conferred  on  us  by  divine  goodness  should  have  been  takea 
into  the  argument 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  would 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field 
also,  which  is  difficult,  because  so  beatcki:  the  enumeration  of  the. 
divine  benefits.  He  therefore  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  thi^  w4. 
have  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes, 
hem  as  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be* 
called  the  pathetic  part  of  the  sufcrjeet,  or  what  was  calculated  to 
warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the  reasoning  part.  In  this  manage9> 
ment,  I  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say 
that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to 
die  doctrine  of  which  we  treat  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by 
attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  Thepreaob* 
er  may,  without  reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject^, 
to  which  his  geniuf  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  t^  his  thensci 
but  when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essential,  hei 
ought  to  grve  notice,  that  this  is  a  part  whieh,for  the  tipie,  he  lajm 
sside.  Something  ofthis  sort  would  |>erhaps  have  been  proper  here^; 
Our  author  might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  veaaomtbleness^of 
this  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon 
the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  us,  by  creating,  preserve 
ing,  and  redeeming  love;  and,after  taking  notice  thatthe  field  which 
these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to  etater  upon  at  that  time,  have 
proceeoed  to  his  other  heads.  Let  us  now  consider  these  separately* 

'The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  abaoluteljff  iu 
tself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  ot  our  nature.  We  had  such  focuh 
ties  bestowed  on  us  by  oiir  Creator,  as  made  us  eapable  of  satisfying 
this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work 
more  naturally  and  freely,  than  when  they  are  thus  empbyed. 

'HUs  one  of  the  earliest  instroctiohs  given  us  by  philosophy,  voA 
which  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest 
men  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  wa6,  that  hto 
might  praise  and  honour  him  who  niade  hini.     When  Crod. bed 
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fiaisbed  this  goodly  Amm^  of  thiojp  ne  call  ike  UforUf  and  pot  toge* 
thtr  the  several  parts  of  it,  aocordmg  to  bis  mflnite  wisdom^  in  ezaet 
nttmboTy  weighty  and  moasur^i  there  was  still  wanting  a  creature, 
lA  these  lower  regions,  that  oould  appt^end  the  beauty,  order^  and 
OHfuisttecontrivaneeof  it;  ttuut,  from  Contemplating  the  gift,  might 
00  eble  to  raise  itself  to  the  mat  Giver,  and  do  bqaour  to  i2l  his  attri 
bvtea.  Ev«*y  thin^  indeed,  tliat  God  made,  did,  in  some  sense,  glo- 
rify its  Author,  inasmueh  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and 
impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  effect  worthy  of  that  first  cause  from 
WMBCe  at  flowed;  and  thns  might  the  heavens  he  said,  at  the  first 
moment  in  which  they  stood  foiih,  0  decldrthU  giety^  and  thtfir' 
nmment  to  show  his  handy  work :  But  this  waa  an  iniperfectand  de- 
feotiveglory ;  thesign  waaof  npsignification  herehelow^  whilst  there 
waa  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed 
tsirtojmiy  this  want,  endowed  with  |k>Wers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge these  unlimited  perfecUoos ;  and  then  put  into  thia  temple 
of  God ,  this  lower  world,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  offer  up  the  inoense 
df  thanks  and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insfensiUe  part  of  the  creation* 

<  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinioit  all  alodg  of  the  most  thought- 
fid  men  down  from  the  most  anoient  times:,  and  though  it  be  not 
demt>nBtrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  oannot  but  judge  highly  reason^ 
able,  if  we  do  but  allow  that  vAun  was  made  for  some  end  or  other  i 
snd  that  he  is  cqiable  of  perceiving  that  end.  For  then,  let  us 
search  end  inquire  never  so  much^  we  find  no  other  aeoount  of  htm 
that  we  can  rest  upon  so  welL  If  we  siqt,  tiiat  he  waa  OMuie  purely 
for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  this  is,  iu  effect^  to  jay,  that  he  was 
made  for  no  determinate  end ;  or  for  none,  at  l^ast^  that  we  can  dia- 
epttL  If  we  say,  that  he  was  ilesimed.  aa  an  instance  of  the  wis- 
dom., and  p6wer,  and  goodnete  of  God  \  this»' indeed,  may  be  the 
reason  of  hia  ieihg  in  general^  fofc^  'tis  the  eomnkooi  reason  of  the 
being  of  every  thing  brides.  But  it  gites  oo  aooount  why  he  wa^ 
mede  mck  a  thing  ai  he  is;  a  reflecting,  thou^tful^  inquisitive  be- 
ing»  The  partioulair  i^eason  of  this,  aeema  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
mm  ttm  pniiee  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God 
from  bim,  but)  to  be  given  to  (Sod  by  him«' 

The  thouriit  Which  ndis  through  all  this -passage,  of  man's  being 
the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  hil  existence  being  cidculated  chiefly 
ibr  (hat  end,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praiaes  of  the  mute  part  ot 
the  creation,  ia  an  ingeniotts  thought,  and  well  iUuatraied.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite idea  among  aome  of  the  ancient  pbilOfOpherBj  and  it  ia  not 
the  worse  on  that  account,  as  it  th«r6by  appears  to  have  been  a  natn- 
rid  aentioieht  6f  the  human  mind.  Id  composing  a  sermon^  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  betler  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  aort  ol 
eoUateral  argutnent,  or  an  incidental  illuatiationp  than  to  have  die* 

Edaycd  it  with  so  much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  o( 
be  argupients  for  this  duty.    It  does  not  seem  to  me^  when  placed 
In  this  atatioti,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  author  laya  upon  it 
'When  the  divine  goodneaa  brou^  mati  into  existence,  we  cannot, 
well  conoetve  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  forma  being  who  might 
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Mg  pndies  to  hit  Malber*  Prompted  by  infinite  beneT0lene<i,  tht 
Sapneme  Creator  fonned  the  human  race,  that  they  might  rise  tp 
bappideM)  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himaelf,  through  a  couree  of 
firtne,  or  proper  ectien.  The  aeatiment  on  which  our  author 
dwells,  howeter  beautiful,  i^pears  too  loose  and  rhetorieal  to  be  a 
principal  head  of  diseonrse. 

<  This  duty  9  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  ruling 
faculties  of  our  mind,  iheund^raiantHng  and  the  m/4apart,  in  both 
which  it  is  deefrfy  founded :  in  the  understanding!  as  in  the  principle 
of  reason,  which  oiArns  and  acknowledges  it;  in  the  will^aa  in  the 
fountain  of  gratitude  and  i^etum,  which  prompts,  and  even  constrains 
tn  to  pay  iu 

*  Season  was  giren  us  as  a  rule  and  measure^  by  the  help  of  which 
we  were  to  proportion  oUr  esteem  of  every  thingp  according  to  the 
degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  whioh  we  found  therein.  It  can* 
nM  ttierefore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the 
best  and  most  perieet  being  $  it  must  needs  see,  and  own^  and  ad- 
mire his  infinite  perfections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant.by 
praUt;  which,  therefore,  Is  expreasM  in  Scripture,  by  cof\f$mfig  to ' 
God,  and  ttcknawledging  him ;  by  aseribimg  to  him  what  is  his  due ; 
and  as  fkr  as  this  sense  of  the  words  reaches,  His  impossible  to  UUnk 
of  God  without  praising  him ;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  undetstand- 
mg,  how  it  shall  apprehmd  things,  any  mofe  than  it  dolh^n  the  eye, 
how  visHiie  objects  shall  appear  to  it 

'The  duty  takes  the  further  and  su^r  hold  of  us,  by  the  means 
of  the  will,  and  that  strong  bfent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Au- 
thor of  our  nature  haih  implanted  in  it  There  is  not  a  more  ac- 
tive principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  surely  that  which 
detenres  its  utmost  force,  and  riioold  set  all  its  springs  a«work,  is 
Ood;  the  great  and  universal  Benefiaurtor,  from  whom  alone  we.  re* 
estyed  whatever  we  either haye,or  are)and  to  whom  we  can  polslhly 
repay  notfring  but  our  praises,  or  (to  speak  inore  properly  on  this 
head,  and  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the.  wjord)  ouor  thanks-^ 
Bi ving.  tno  hath  first  givtn  to  Ood^  (saiih  the  great  Apostle,  in 
his  usual  figure)  arulilshcUlbet^compenoeduntoh^  again  f  Agiil, 
it  eeems,  aliiv^ys  requires  arecompense :  nfty ,  btit^himf  and  through 
hhn,  and  ta  hSm^ate  all  things :  qfhim^  as  the  Authbr ;  ikrough  Mm^ 
9k  the  Preeerrer  a^  Oovemor ;  tohim^BS  the  end  and  perfection  of 
all  things  J  to  whon^  ther^ore^  (as  it  follows,)  be  glovy  lor  ever, 
AnenP 

I  canMt  inttdi  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  .pbioes 
his  ai^gument  in  thMe  paragiwhi^  There  isjtooiethittgloo sneta- 
physical  and  refined,  in  his  deducings  ia  thie  naatiner,  the  obligation 
to  thankigfting,  from  the  twie  faoidties  of  tJ^e  siind»  uodearstanding 
and  will.  ThoUgh  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argument 
b  not  suffidently  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  espe* 
eially  on  subjects  that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should 
be  palpable  and  popular;  should  sot  be  brought  freiti. topics  thai 
appear  fiireo^ht,  but«hould  dirasilyadtreu  tiie.:hoartaiid  feeUnm; 
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The  preacher  oaght  never  to  depart  too  far  fiozh  the  common  waya 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
this  whole  head  might  have  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  taken 
up  moie  obvious  ground ;  had  stated  eratitude  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  principles  of  the  human  heart;  had  illustrated  this,  by  show* 
ing  how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  what  general 
consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  ajpreed  in  hating  and  condemning  the 
ungrateful;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to  the  present  case, 
had  placed,  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  nunkind.  As  the  most  natural 
method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  by  external  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection 
that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insignifi* 
cant  to  the  Almighty.  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  ai^u- 
ment,  he  has  omitted  someof  the  most  striking  and  obvious  consider- 
ations, and  which, properly  displayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great 
a  field  for  eloquence  as  th^  topics  which  he  has  chosen.  He  goes 
on: 

*  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  able ; 
of  thanks,  if  we  are  not:  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  rise  alv^ys 
i  n  propi>rtion  as  the  favours  received  are  sreat,  and  the  receiver  inca- 
pable of  making  any  other  sort  of  requitu.  Now,  since  no  man  hath 
benefited  Gk>d  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of 
his  life,  is  continually  benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  must 
we  needs  be  under  to  thank  him?  'Tis  true,  our  thanks  are  really 
as  insignificant  to  him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be;  in 
themselves,  indeed,  they  are  worthless;  but  his  goodness  has  put 
a  value  upon  them:  he  hadi  declared^  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu 
of  the  vast  debt  we  owe;  and  after  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  t^ 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  eguivakntf  or  to  pay  them  ? 

'It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  iar  as  gratitude  itself  is 
so)  that  the  good  thhigs  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  back 
again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises ;  aa  the  rivem  run  inio  the  mo, 
to  theplace  (the  ocean  of  beneficence),^t^ifi  whence  therboers  come, 
thither  should  they  return  again.^ 

In  these  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  consi* 
derations  which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them ; 
whereas,  with  advantagje,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
his  argument 

<  We  have  considered  the  duty  abeolutely;  we  are  now  tooofT^poFS 
it  with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them*  And 
here  we  shall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediateljr 
addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it 
must  need$  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end 
of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and  glorify  God  ;  for  that  cannot 
but  be  the  most  noble  and  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  an- 
swers the  end  and  design  of  it  Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  a* 
confeeeUm  and /iiYiy«r, seem  not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for 
man,  nor  man  for  thenu    They  imply  puU  and  UKm/.  with  whirb 
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die  9ttUe  qfhmsesnee  wu  not  acqnunted.  Had  man  ooatinoed  ir 
Ibat  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paid 
%»  Hearen  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had  been  left 
for  him  to  do,  oeyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  as  nature 
diieeted,  and  praising  the  God  of  nature  who  bestowed  them.  But 
being  faUen  from  innocence  and  abundance ;  having  contracted  guilt 
and  forfeited  his  ririit  to  all  sorts  of  mercies ;  prayer  and  confession 
became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  i%trieve  the  loss,  and  In  resUnre  him 
to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  without  them.  These 
are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ;  before  which,  in  Pa- 
radise, there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  after  which,  there  shall 
be  nothing  but  that  in  Heaven*  Our  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and 
will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performan^  of  this  duty  j  and  herein, 
therefore,  Res  the  excellence  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

<  Tis  the  Same  wi^  of  reasoning,  bv  which  the  Apostle  hath  given 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyona  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spirit- 
ual gift.  Charity  never /aikth^  saith  he;  meaning,  that  it  is  not 
a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  fife,  but  wiU  accompany  us  also  into  the 
next:  bui  whether  there  be  prepheeieep  they  ehail/ail;  whether 
there  be  tongues^  they  shall  eeaee;  whether  there  be  knowledge^  it 
ekaU  vanish  away.  These  are  gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and 
shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  Tur  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prth 
phesy  in  part:  our  present  state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore^- what 
belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  imperfect  too.  But  wheti 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  thdt  which  is  in  part  shall  be  dotie 
away.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  which  set^  charity  aboi^e 
the  rest  of  christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the  pre-emineneo 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  christian  worship ;  and  we  may  conclude  ou# 
reasoning,  therefore, as  he  doth  his:  Afid  now  abideth  ear\fessim%> 
prayer  J  andpraise,  these  threes  but  the  greatest  qf  these  ispratse. 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument,  thr 
bi|^  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  othei 
duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  witfi  much  eloquence  an/ 
beauty.  His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  be- 
fore his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  tc 
be  his  worship  in  Heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just^  hisi 
illustration  of  it  is  very  happy;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  and 
eweet  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any  piece  of  composition  in  ser 
mons,  that  has  more  merit  than  this  head. 

<  It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  tliis ;  particulat 
Ijj  as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service, 
foch  as  hath  the  most  of  Ood,  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any 
we  pay ;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pore, 
and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action 
does  not  grow  immediately  worthless  by  being  done  with  the 
prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  imagined ;  yet  it 
will  be  allowpd,  I  suppose,  that  its  being  done,  without  the  inix- 
tnre  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  recommends 
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Jt  so  mucW  the  more,  and  mises  tbo  price  df  it  Boih  iiAffiar  Chd 
fornoughtt  wds  an  obieetkm  of  Satan  ^  whieh  implied,  that  tboM 
duties  were  most  valuaUe,  where  our  own  interest  was  the  leas^ 
aimed  at:  and  Gk>d  seems^  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan, 
to  try  experiments  upon  Joh^  thas  far  to  have  alieiwed  his  plea. 
Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowiedgements  of 
past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  ourselves;  our  owq  interest  is  the  di 
rect  aim  of  them.  But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  prin* 
ciple,  which  proposes  no  other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a 
creature  endowed  with  such  fai^ulties  to  do,  towards  the  most  pei^ 
feet  and  beneficent  of  beings;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  ho* 
nour  there,  where  the  voiee  of  rekson  dii^ects  us  fe  pay  it  God  hath 
indeed  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty^  ^nd  when  we  know  this,  we 
cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  have  some 
regard  to  the  bluing  which  belongs  to  it  However,  that  is  not 
the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nOr  wes  it  the  first  motive  thatatir* 
red  tts  up  to  them.  •  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  oaturally  have  be- 
taken ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  ia  that  fora 
wherein  they  are  most  propeHy  epniB^e^d, 

<  In  diort,  praise  is  our  most  exeellent  work ;  a  wiMic  common  to 
the  obttWsh  triumphant  andmiiitant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  com* 
munioil  and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  abont  which  it  is 
conversant,  is  always  the  peiiection  of  God's  nature ;  ai^d  the  act 
itself  is  the  perfection  of  ount.' 

Our  author's  second  illustration  is  taken  ftom  praise  1)eing  the 
most  disinterest^  act  of  homage.  This  ha  explains  justly  and  ele* 
gantly ;  though,  perhaps,  thie  considm*atiott  is  rather  too  thin  and 
refined  for  enforcing  reli^ioas  duties:  aa  creatures,  such  as  we,  in 
approaching  to  the  divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  ky 
aside  aU  consideratio]^  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities;  and  eep*- 
tainly  are  not  required  (as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of 
!^uoh  regards.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant,  and 
happily  expressed. 

<I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  Out  sonie  of  its  peculiar 
propertieB  and  adwintagea^  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  per- 
former.    And, 

^1.  It  is  the  mosiplearing  part  of  our  devotions  t  it  proceeds  aW 
ways  from  a  lively,  cheerfuV temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  im- 
(irovtts  what  it  proceeds  from;  For  it  is  good  to  Hng  praises  untm 
our  Godf  (says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rdj 
iipon)yf>r  f/  ispUasaniy  and  praise  is  comely.  Petition  and  confea* 
sion  are  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breathings 
of  a  sad'  and  contrite  spirit ;  Is  any  afflicied  f  let  him  pray :  but  as 
any  merry  f  let  him  sing  psalms.  The  most  usual  and  patural 
way  of  men's  expressing  the  mirth  of  their  hearts  if  in  a  song,  and 
songs  are  the  very  language  of  praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  whic^ 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any 
other  use  in  religion.  ladeed,  the  whole  composition  of  this  duty 
is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  mind.    It  pn^^ 
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from  kme  and  from  tkmt^l^fkkHMe f  Ikwi  bme,  tivB  fbmltai<^ 
pleasure,  the  pMsioA  whicksives  every  thing  we  do»  or  enioy,  it» 
leluh  and  agfteaUeness.  rrom  i/uink/ulnusy  which  inrolFea  in 
it  the  memory  of  past  lienefita,  the.actoal  presenee  of  them  to  tb* 
mind,  aod  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them;  And  as  ia  ita  prineipla, 
soeh  is  its  end  anp  t  tor  it  proooreUi  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  bf 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  nHiieh  it  labolm  onder) 
by  deliTering  it  to  those  thoughts  of  pvaise  and  gratitude,  those  exf^ 
nitations  it  is  so  full  ofi^  and  which  should  grow  oneasy  and  trooble^  ^ 
some  to  it  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thankful  ^  refrained,  it  would 
be  pein  and  ^ef '  lo  them :  but  then,  then  *  is  their  soul  satisfied  as 
with  nuoTow  and  fiitness,  when  their  mouth  prsasetb  Grod  with  joyf> 
fbllios.'* 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discoerse^  the  ezpresaion  which  theaa» 
tbor  11809,  <  to  s6t  outsome  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages/ 
would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as  ^  to  point  out,' 
or  '  to  show/  The  first  subdivision,  eonceming  praise  being  ^the 
most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  w^l  expressed,  as  far 
as  it  eoes;  but  seems  to  me  rather  defective.  Muefa  more  might 
have  neen  aaid,  upon  the  pleasare  that  accompanies  such  exalted  Mis 
ot  devotion*  It  was  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening 
the  mind  of  a  d^bt  The  authoi^  should  have  insisted  more  upon 
the  fnfloence  of  praise  and  t^iaiiksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening, 
soothing  the  mind ;  liiling  it  above  the  world,  to  dwell. amoeg  divine 
and  eternal  objectsu  -He'  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  healt ;  the  rsKef  which  this  exercise  procures 
fro^  the  cares  and  agitations  of  UCb  ;  the  encouraging  views  of  Fto*- 
videoce  to  'which  it  leads  ofor  attention  r  and  the  trust  which  it  pio» 
motes  in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the  commemoration  el 
benefits  past  In  shorty  this  was  the  place  for  his  pouring  out  a 
greater  flow  of  devodoaal  aehtiments  flian  what  we  here  find« 

<2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  pr8*se,that  it 
eolat^eth  the  powers  and  cspaoities  of  our  sou}s,  turning  tiiem  from 
low  and  little  things,  upon  their  greatest  and-  noblest  obiect,  tiNS 
divine  natore,  and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  adminilioil 
of  those  several  peifdetiens  uiat  adorn  it  We  see  what  diflferencf 
there  is  between  man  and  man,  aodi  a^  there  is  hardly  greater  be* 
tween  man  and  beast:  and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  different 
sphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the  different  objects  their 
converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  pea^mt  and 
the  prinoe ;  the  force  of  it  naturally  eqiml,  in  the  untaught  man,  and 
the  philosopher;  only  the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  moan  aflairs,and 
within  narrower  bounds;  the  otherezercisos  himsdf  in  things  of 
weight  and  moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance  h^ 
twfen  them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bod  or  flower;  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
of  it  put  it  upon  exerting  end  spreading  itself  every  way ;  and  ttl^ 
fort  all  those  powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it  The  praisft 
Mid  tdmirstion  of  G  >d,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  along  wifli 
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It,  tiuJL  it  sets  our  &6ukie8  upon  their  Ml'stretdii  and  tiAprofts  then 
to  all  tthe  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.' 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressedi  and  to  oensure  it  might  appesr 
kfpercriticaL  Some  of  the  expressions,  howerer,  one  would  think 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  effects  of 
the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  not  correctly 
expressed.  <  Thev  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it'  If 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  ^  as  it  were/ 
is  needless;  if  it  is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,(which  appeani 
ta  be  the  case,)  the  *  leares  of  the  mind,'  is  harsh  language ;  besides 
that,  ^  put  it  upon  exerting  itself,'  is  rather  a  low  expression.  Nothing 
is  more  nice  than  to  manage  properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so 
as  to  preserve  them  perfecUy  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  image  lively :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  this :  ^  As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a 
flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  effect  upon  the  mind:  they  expand 
and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before  lay  hid  «ad 
locked  up  in  the  soul.^ 

<  d«  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  honvur, 
and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  every  thing  that  openly  pn>£uiei 
it  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear 
•lighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  put- 
ting up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance ;  and  will  make  us  set  our  faces 
against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties;  which,  methinks,  should  be 
eonsidered  a  little  by  such  as  would-be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
this  duty,  and  yet  are  often  silent  under  the  foulest  dtshonoiu^  done 
to  relieion^  and  its  great  Author :  for  tamely  to  hear  God's  name  and 
worship  vilified  by  others,  is  no  very  good  ailment  that  wehbve 
been  used  to  honour  and  reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves.' 

The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though 'it  is  carelessly  and 
loosely  br  ught  out    The  sentence,  *  our  own  praises,  which  we  are 

and 

^  ^  ,  ibrguous  in  meaning,  for '  our  own  praises,'  pro- 
perly signifies  the  praises  of  ourselves.  Much  better  ii  he  had  said, 
*  Those  devout  praises  which  we  constantly  oflEer  up  to  the  Almig^^, 
will  naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  every  other 
instance.' 

<  4.  ft  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
•eiousness  of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to 
God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weaknees 
tad  emptiness ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  and 
we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  *  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  than  vanity ;'  and  this  is  a  lesson  wltfbh,  to  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally 
presumptuous  and  vain ;  full  of  ourselves,  and  regardless  of  every 
thing  besides,  especially  when  some  little  outward  privileges  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  then,  it  is  odds,  but  we  look 
into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,  ^  and  are  wieer^ 
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(and  better  €yeiT  war) '  in  our  own  concetti  than  leFen  men  that  can 
render  a  reason*'  Now  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  cufc 
of  this  vanitj)  as  a  due  attention  to  God's  excellences  and  perfectiona 
By  comparing  th/ese  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us^  M^a 
shall  learui  'not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves^  than  we  ought 
to  think  of  <^urselyes/  but '  to  think  soberly ;'  we  shall  find  moresatis* 
(action  in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  our  com* 
mon  Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  ot 
his  hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  wortli, 
will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  he  tempted  to  value  our- 
selves upon  these  lesser  decrees  of  pre-eminence,  which  custom  or 
opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over 
other  men.' 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase,  *  it  is  odds  but  we  look  into 
ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,'  is  much  too  low  and 
colloquial  for  a  sermon— %e  might  have  said, '  we  are  likely,'  or '  we 
sre  prone,'  to  look  into  ourselves. — <  Comparing  these  with  those 
which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,'  is  also  very  careless  style. — <  By 
comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  we  ascribe  ta 
ourselves,  we  shall  learn' — would  have  been  purer  and  more  correct. 

<  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  this :  that  a 
conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean 
praise,  all  fulsome  and  servile  flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among 
men.  Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is  notbing  else  but  a 
trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say 
of  him.  All  the  treasures  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  al]  the  fine 
things  that  ever  were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  no 
matter  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  but  enough 
on't;  which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the 
baseness  of  human  nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice 
to  right  or  wrongs  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who 
hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellences  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make 
a  god  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  just  enco- 
mium, honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due,  because 
it  is  his  du^  to  do  so ;  but  the  honour  of  God  will  su£fer  him  to  go  no 
iarttier.  Wnich  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring  prince 
(who  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more  tlian 
ever  he  did,)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  ineense  ^  hicli 
hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.' 

This  head  appears  scarcelv  to  deserve  any  place  among^  the  nioie 
important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject ; 
ai  feast,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the 
author  makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
tbe  thanks  which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince^be- 
iog  in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever. 
This  political  satire  i  j  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  St  Uie 
aabiect. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  *  *H>n  reviewing  our  author's  ar 
3C 
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gnmeritSy  that  he  has  overlooked  some  tDp!c2»>  reiip^ctmg  the  happy 
consequences  of  this  duty,  of  fally  as  much  impoftance  as  an;^ 
that  he  has  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the 
happ3'  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  strengthen  good  dis- 
positions in  the  heart ;  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those 
perfections  which  we  adore ;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal 
into  the  whole  of  religion,  as  the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These 
ire  consequences  which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  and  which  ousht  not  to  have  been  omitted; 
as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  de- 
votion on  practical  religion  and  moral  virtue,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  For  certain- 
ly the  great  end  of  preaching  is,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life»  and  to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  heart 
and  conduct  in  which  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  author,  liow- 
ever,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion ; 
for,  in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
)<^  elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  sub- 
ject are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful :  *  Upon  these  grounds 
doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  that 
bind  us  to  the  performance  of  it  It  is  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature ;  flowing  from  the  two  great 
fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding  and  the  will,  natu- 
rally, and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the  most  excellent  part  of  our 
religious  worship;  endearing  to  eternity,  after  the  rest  shall  be  done 
atoay;  and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  the  least 
regard  to  our  own  interest  It  recommends  itself  to  us  by  several 
peculiar  properties  and  advantages;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure 
in  it  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the 
several  powers  of  the  mind;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense 
of  God's  honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  it 
teaches  us  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us 
from  base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue 
praises  upon  others.' 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men,  the 
careless  and  the  profane.  His  address  to  the  careless  is  beautiful  and 
pathetic ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  not  so  well  executed,  and  is  liable 
to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  appear  to  me  to  be,  on  several 
occasions,  very  useful  parts  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  much 
in  the  strain  of  preaching  before  the  restoration;  and  perhaps,  since 
that  period,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  They  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  home*  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  man} 
things,  which  m  the  course  of  the  sermon,  %vere,  perhaps,  deliver- 
ed in  the  abstract. 

I  ^11  not  dwell  on  the  concjusion  of  the  sermon,  which  is  chief- 
ly employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  oi  public  affairs  at  that 
lime.     Considered  upon  the  whole^  this  discourse  of  Bishop  Atter- 
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bury'f  is  both  ttsefal  and  beaatifal ;  tliottgh  I  hare  ventured  to  point 
out  aome  defects  in  it  Seldonii  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet 
with  a  composition  of  any  kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its 
parts :  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  difficulties  which  I  before 
showed  to  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps, 
less  resflon  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other 
composition. 


LECTURE  XXXl. 

CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSE  IN  AlI  ITS  PARTS 

INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION,  NARRATION,  AND 

EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  pecu 
liar  to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speakin^^  popular  as- 
semblies, the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  them  all ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration,  in  gene 
raL  The  previous  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit 
and  character  of  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  waJs  necessary 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver; 
and  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  further  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules 
may  ha\  e  a  particular  respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popu- 
lar courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most 
commonly  begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  piepare  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the 
facts  connected  with  it;  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing 
his  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that  ofhis  antagonist;  he  may, 
perhaps,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of 
his  audience ;  and  after  having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will 
bring  his  discourse  to  a  close  by  some  peroration  or  conclusion. 
This  being  the  natural  train  of  speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a 
regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six;  first,  the  exordium  or  intro- 
duction; secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the  subject;  third- 
ly, narration  or  explication;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments; 
fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or  that 
they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  no  reason  for  beinr 
50  formal  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be  many 
excellent  discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  alto* 
gether  wanting ;  where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduc- 
tion, but  enters  directly  on  his  subject ;  where  he  has  no  0(^iion 
either  to  divide  or  explain ;  but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  ot  the 
question,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts  which  I  have  mention- 
ed are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  oration ;  and  as  in 
every  discourse  whatever!  89m§  tff  them  mWSt  be  f9UP4«itisp9Ce9^ 
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»iary  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat  of  each  of  them  dia 
)inctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introductioii.  This  ife 
manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  it 
not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggest* 
ed  by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another; 
when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  ge* 
nerally  direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation ; 
to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline  the  persons  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say, 
and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a  train  of  thought  as  will  forward 
and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
the  main  scope  of  an  Introduction.  Accordingly,Gicero  and  Quin> 
tilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of  which  it  shoula  oe  sub- 
servient :^Reddere  auditores  benevolos,  attentos,  dociles.' 

7irst,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers ;  to  render  them 
benevolent,  or  well-affected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject     To- 

Jiics  for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimes  taken 
rom  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client, 
or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonists,  contrasted  with 
his  own ;  on  other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
closely  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  hearers:  and,  in  general, 
from  the  modesty  and  good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters 
upon  his  subject  The  second  end  of  an  introduction  is,  to  raise 
the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  which  may  be  effected,  by  giving  them 
some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  tiie  subject ; 
or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which 
we  are  to  treat  it;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which  we  are  to  dis- 
course. The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or  open  to 
persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studying  to  remove 
any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  against  the 
cause,  or  side  of  the  argument,  whicli  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  introduc- 
tion. When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when 
we  are  already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docili- 
ty of  the  audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions 
may,withoutanypfejudice,  be  omitted.  And  indeed,when  they  serve 
for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part« 
better  be  omitted ;  unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it 
decent,  thai  a  speaker  should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly, 
but  by  a  short  exordium  prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say. 
Demosthenes'  introductions  are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero's 
are  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  which 
they  call  ^  principium,'  and  Mnsinuatio.'  'Principium'  is,  where 
the  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  '  Insin- 
uatjlj^is,  where  a  larger  compass  must  be  taken ;  and  where,  presuming 
the  aisposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he 
must  gradually  reconcile  them  to  hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  dis- 
tn^^^  the  point  which  he  has  in  view. 
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Of  this  Utter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance 
in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  Rullus.  This  Rullus  was  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  law ;  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  create  a  deoemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  ab* 
solute  power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  lands  conquered  bj  the  re 
public,  in  order  to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had 
often  been  proposed  hy  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  frreedi 
ly  received  by  the  people.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he 
had  lately  been  made  consul  by  their  interest;  and  his  first  attempt 
.5  to  make  them  reject  this  law.  The  subject  was  extremely  deu- 
rate,  and  required  much  art  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all 
the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  preference 
to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power, 
»nd  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interest  Hede- 
ciaies,  that  be  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people;  and 
that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular 
magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word. 
He  understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace ;  but  by 
some,  he  saw  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish 
and  ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually 
nearer  to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Rullus ;  but  still 
with  ereat  management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far 
from  beins  an  enemy  to  Agrarian  laws;  he  gives  the  highest 
praises  to  the  Gracchi,  those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  as- 
sures them,  that  wheii  he  first  heard  of  Rullus's  law,  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  support  it  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  that  was 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  public :  and  then  terminates  his  exordium,  with  telling  them 
that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being  of  this  opinion ;  but 
that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will  give  up  his  own  opin* 
ion  and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this  there  was  great  art  His  elo- 
quence produced  the  intended  effect;  and  the  people,  with  one 
voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  in- 
troduction, I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  compo- , 
'sition  of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessaiy,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
discourse  which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  importance 
to  begin  well ;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at  first  setting  out; 
vrhen  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  dis 
posed  to  receive  any  impression  easily.  I  most  add,  too,  that  a  good 
introduction  is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of 
the  discourse  give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with 
more  nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it  It  must  appear,  as  Cicero  ^eau« 
tifally  expresses  it,  'Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  turn  aptdr.'* 

*  *  T«  limTctprmg  iip,of  iu  own  accord, ffom  ihe  ouuter  which  U  mwtor c<WMMwa 
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It  ia  too  common  a  fault  in  introductions,  that  they  aias  taken  from 
some  common-place  topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand ;  by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Of  this  lind  are  Sallust's  in- 
troductions, prefixed  to  his  Catilinarian  and  Jusurthine  wars.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  introductions  to  any  oUier  history,  or  to  any 
other  treatise  whatever:  and,  therefore,  though  elegant  in  them 
selves,  they  must  be  considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want 
of  due  connexion  with  it  Cicero,  though  abundantly  correct  in 
this  particular  in  his  orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  his  other  works.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus,  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  different  introductions 
or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that  he  might  after- 
wards publish.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  method  of  composing, 
it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the  same  introduction  twice  without 
remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two  different  works.  Upon  Atticus 
informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  him 
It  aew  introduction. 

In  order  to  re^nder  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  in  my  opi n 
ion,  a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  till  after  one  has 
meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then, 
mnd  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  na- 
tural introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labourin|^  Id 
Jthe  first  place  on  an  introduction,  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
ioomposition  will  often  find,  that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  som« 
common-place  topic,  or  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  being  ac- 
commodated to  the  discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the 
whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  which  he  had  previously  writ- 
ten. Cicero  makes  this  remark;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule.  <  Omnibus 
|?ebus  consideratis,  turn  denique  id,  quod  primum  est  dicendom, 
postremum  soleo  cogttare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit  nisi  aqt  exile^  aut  nuga- 
torium,  aut  vulgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and 
put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  the 
preface  will  then  suggest  themselves  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  should  he 
earefuUy  studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  morf»  disposeii 
to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period ;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied 
with  the  subject  or  the  arguments;  their  attention  is  wholly  direct- 
ed to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Something  must  be  done, 
iberefore,  to  prepossess  them  in  his  favour;  though,  for  the  same 
fteasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided ;  for  it  will  be  more  easily  dc* 
tected  at  that  time  than  afterwards,  and  will  derogate  from  persua- 

*  *  When  I  have  planned  and  diipeited  aU  the  materiali  of  mj  ditcourie,  it  b  my  gu«> 
lom  to  thfaik,  in  the  last  plaee,of  the  introduction  with  which  I  am  to  beg  in.  P^if  at  mmy 
dam  i  limine  endeaToored  to  iovent  an  introduction  Ant,  nothing  ha«  evtr  occwnrad  u 
SM  tot  that  purpoM,  but  what  was  trifliaf ,  nticatory^  and  Tulgar.' 
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tion  in  tU  that  follows.  A  correct  pUianessi  &:^  elegant  simpli- 
eitj,  is  the  proper  character  of  an  introductiop : '  Ut  videamur/  aaya 
Qiuniiliany  <  accurate  non  callidi  dicere/ 

In  the  third  place^  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  must  carry. 
All  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable  and  prepossessing.  If 
the  orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  self- 
lore  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  will 
ibUow  him  with  a  very  suspicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progress. 
His  modesty  should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the 
beginning,  but  in  bis  whole  manner;  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in 
the  tone  o*  his  voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks 
of  respect  and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses 
them.  Indeed,the  modesty  of  an  introduction  should  never  betray 
any  thing  mean  or  abject  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator, 
that  together  with  modestjr  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  should 
show  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  from  a  persuasion  of  the 
justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
much.  '  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  scd  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.'*  This 
certainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  forth  all 
his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as 
his  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone; 
asy  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  which  has  been 
mach  run  down,  and  decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  begin- 
i^g  niight  be  then  like  a  confession  of  guilt.  By  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  his  exordium,  he  must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that 
il  against  him,  and  to  remove  prejudices,  by  encountering  them 
without  fear.  In  subjects,  too, of  a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  ser* 
nions,  where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introduction  has 
sometimes  4  good  e£[ect,  if  it  be  properly  supported  in  the  sequel. 
Thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sermon,  preach- 
ed an  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  called  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner:  <This  is  a 
day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy ;  distinguished  in  the 
caieDdar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  sufler- 
iogs  of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy,  misery,  and  guilt 
on  them,  and  their  sinful  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the 
other  eelebrated  French  preachers,  very  often  begin  their  discour* 
.see  with  laboured  and  sublime  introductions*  These  raise  atteo* 
tioOf  uid  throw  a  lustre  on  the  subject;  but  let  every  speaker  be 
moeh  on  his  guard  against  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  beginnin|^ 
ttiaii  be  is  able  to  keep  up  in  his  progress, 

.  *  He  doec  not  Urifh  tt  a  blase  hit  fire, 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  then  <n  emoke  expire ; 
B«t  rlict  from  a  dood  of  emoke  to  Ught, 
Mdpowa  hit  ipedo^miradet  to  light  , 

Hoa.  iat,  PioiT.  Faaasts 
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In  the  fourth  placCi  an  introduction  should  usually  be  carried  or 
m  the  calm  manner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and 
passion.  Emotions  must  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  minds 
of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  the  speaker  can 
venture  on  strong  and  passionate  sentiments.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  ere,  when  the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it 
naturally  awakens  some  passionate  emotion ;  or  when  the  unexpeet- 
'  ed  presence  oCsome  person  or  oSj^ct,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames 
the  speaker,  and  makes  him  break  forth '^vith  unusual  warmth.  Ei* 
ther  of  these  will  justify  what  is  called  the  Exordium  a&  abrupUK 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Catiline  in  the  senate  renders  the  vehement 
beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him  very  natural  and 
proper:  'Quousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?' 
And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text, '  Blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  oflended  in  me/  ventures  on  breaking 
forth  with  this  bold  exordium : '  And  can  any  man  then  be  ofiRsnded 
in  thee,  blessed  Jesus  V  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  continues 
for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject  But 
such  introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  as  they 
promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction  through  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  thehearers. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  introduction  is  not  the  place  in 
which  warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  mast 
take  notice,  that  it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  do- 
signed  to  be  raised  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The 
orator  should,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  bis  hearers 
towards  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  to  awaken 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  According,  for  instance,  as  it  is 
compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his  discourse 
is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduction ; 
he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to  in* 
spire.  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  strik* 
ing  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate 
any  material  part  of  the  subject  When  topics,  or  argnments, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in 
part,  brought  forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of 
novelty  jpon  th^r  second  appearance.  The  impression  intended 
to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportioDed, 
both  in  length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow: 
in  length,  as  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very 
great  portico  before  a  small  building;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a 
plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  a  monument  as 
gay  sk  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs  that  every  part  of 
%  discourse  should  bp  suited  to^tbe  strain  and  spirit  of  the  wholeu 
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These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  introductions.  They 
are  adapted,  in  a  great  measurci  equally,  to  discourses  of  all  kinds 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  ^issemblies,  f  articular 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  eoiploy  any  introduction  of  that  kind 
*-vhich  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantaj^ 
To  this  inconvenience  all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which 
are  taken  from  general  and  common-place  topics;  and  it  nerei 
fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  considerable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a 
small  turn  to  something  we  had  said  in  our  exordium,  he  can  ap- 
pear  to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  principles  with  which  we 
had  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  re» 
|>lie8,  Quintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of  no* 
tice;  that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible:  ^Multum  gratise  exordio 
est,  quod  ab  actione  divers®  partis  materiam  trahit;  hoc  ipso,  quod 
non  compositum  domi,  sed  ibi  atque  i  re  natum;  et  facilitate  famam 
ingenii  auget;  et  facie  simplicis,  sumptique  h  proximo  sermonis, 
fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo,  ut  etiamsi  relique  scripta  atque  ela- 
borata  sint,  tamen  videatur  tota  extemporalis  oratio,  cujus  mithtm 
nihil  preparatum  habuisse  manifestum  est'* 

In  sermons,  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place;  and,  in- 
deed, in  composing  sermons,  few  things  are  more  ai£Sctilt  than  to 
remove  an  appearance  of  stiffness  from  an  introduction,  when  a 
formal  one  is  used.  The  French  preachers,  as  I  before  observed, 
are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  introductions;  but, 
among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  always  so  successful. 
When  lone  introductions  are  formed  upon  some  common-place  topic,' 
as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or  the  like,  they^ 
never  fail  of  being  tediorjo.  Variety  should  be  studied  in  this  part 
of  composition  as  much  as  possible ;  often  it  may  be  proper  to  bo;^ 
gin  without  any  introduction  at  all,  unless,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are. the 
most  simple  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best  that  can  be  used;  bat 
as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they  should  never  be  long. 
A  historical  introduction  has,  generally,  a  nappy  effect  to  rouse  at- 
tention, when  one  can  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  con* 
nected  with  the  text  or  the  discourse,  and,  by  a  proper  illustration 
of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order, 
is  the  proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject;  concerning 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  ana 

*  <  An  introduetioii,  which  is  Amndecl  upon  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  ii 
eactrenMly  graceful ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  liave  been  me^tated  at 
boon,  but  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  business,  and  to  hare  been  coauposed  on  tiM 
wpaL  Hence,  It  gives  to  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  inTentfou,  and  adds 
freight  likewise  to  his  discourse,  as  artless  and  unlaboured :  insomuch,  that  tfiough  all 
tfM  fast  of  his  oration  should  be  stud|c«1  and  written^  yet  the  wliole  discourse  has  tba 
appemace  of  being  txtemporacy,  as  it  b  evident  that  tlie  introduction  to  it  was  unpr» 
aseditited/ 

3D 
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distinct  as  possible,  and  expressed  in  few  and  plain  words,  with- 
out  the  least  affectation.  To  this  generally  succeeds  the  division,  or 
the  layinj[  down  the  method  of  the  discourse ;  on  which  it  is  necea 
sitry  to  malce  some  observations.  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  every 
discourse,  a  formal  division,or  distribution  of  it  into  parts,  is  requi- 
site. There  are  many  occasions  of  public  speaking,  when  this  is 
neither  irequisite  nor  would  be  proper ;  when  the  discourse,  perhaps, 
is  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be  treated  of;  or  when  the 
speaker  does  not  choose  to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  to 
follow,  or  of  the  conclusion  tp  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order 
of  one  kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  discourse; 
that  ih  every  thine  should  be  ^o  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before 
may  give  light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  CQnpealed  method.  "  What  we  call  division 
isy  when  tiio  method  is  projpounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  whicn  this  sprt  of  division  most  commonly 
takes  place,  is  a  sermon ;  and  a  question  has  been  moved,  whether 
this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  best 
method  of  preaching.  A  very  able  judge,  the  Archbishop  of  Cam* 
bray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  eloquence,  declares  strongly  against 
it  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modern  invention ;  that  it  was  never 
practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church :  and,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when  metaphysics 
began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
renders  a  sermon  stiff;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse ; 
and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  alpn^  the  whole  with  more 
^antage. 

But  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  cannot 
I^p  being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  ser- 
mon into  neads,  ought  not  tq  b^  laid  Aside.  Established  practice 
has  now  givto  it  so  much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more 
in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so 
(ar  from  the  common  track.  But  thp  j^actice  itself  has  also,  in 
my  judgipent,  much  reason  on  it^  side.  If  fonpal  partitions  give  a 
Sfxmon  less  of  the  oratorical  appearance,  they  render  it,  however, 
mpre  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  course,  more  instruc- 
tive to  the  bulk  of  hearer^,  which  is  always  the  main  object  tp  be 
kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  the 
ip€|mory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fix  his 
•  attention.  Thev  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  discourse;  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting  places, 
where  be  can  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to 
what  is  to  follow.  They  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too, 
aiat  they  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  oeibre- 
hiand,  when  thev  are  to  be  released  fW>m  the  fatigue  of  attention, 
and  Uiereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker  more  patiently.  *  Ke- 
ficit  audientem,'  says  Quintilian,  taktne  notice  of  this  very  advaa 
tage  of  divisions  in  other  discourses, '  Keficit  audientem  perto  siO' 
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Ciluram  ptrtium  fine;  non  aliter  quam  facicntlbus  ;ler,  multum 
Jetrahunt  fatigationis  notata  apatia  inscriptis  lapidibug :  nam  et  ex- 
haust! laboris  nosse  mensuram  voluptati  est;  et  hortaJtur  ad  reliqu^ 
fortius  exeauenda,  scire  quantum  supersit'*  With  regard  to  break- 
ing the  unity  of  a  discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there 
arises,  from  that  quarter,  any  argument  against  the  method  I  am 
defending.  If  the  unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads, 
or  topics  of  which  the  spea]ker  treats,  that  this  is  to  be  imputed ; 
not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  heads 
be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distinguishing  them, 
in  place  of  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  con 
aipicuous  aiid  complete  i  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
bang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one,  point 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  diyision  is 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are, 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided 
be  really  distinct  from  one  another;  that  is,  that  no  one  include 
another.  It  were  ^  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should 
propose  to  treat,  first,  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of 
those  of  Justice  or  temperance ;  because,  the  first  head  evidently 
comprehends  the  second,  as  a  genus  does  the  species ;  which  me- 
thod of  proceeding  involves  the  subject  in  indistinctness  and  disorder, 

Se<sondly,  In  divisioD,  w^  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of 
natuie;  beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  ap* 
prehendod,  and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed;  and  proceeding 
thence  tQ  tiiose  which  are  built  upoi)  the  former,  and  which  suppose 
them  to  be  known.  We  must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts, 
into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved;  that  it  mav 
seem  to  split  itself,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder:  'Divi- 
dere,'  as  is  commonly  said,  'non  frangere.' 

Tliii^ly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  oueht  to  exhaust  the 
subject;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  we  exhi- 
bit the  subject  by  pieces  and  corners  only,  without  giving  any  such 
plan  as  displays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed, 
phould  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Avoid  all  circumlocution  here. 
Admit  not  a  sinzle  word  but  what  is  necessary.  Precision  is  to  be 
studied,  above  all  things,  in  laying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which 
chiefly  makes  a  division  appear  neat  and  elegant;  when  the  several 
beads  are  propounded  in  the  clearest,  n^ost  expressive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike 
the  bearers  agreeably;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  conse- 
qtience  towards  making  the  divisions  be  more  easily  remembered 

FifUily,  Avoid  an  unnecessarjr  multiplication  of  heads.  To  spli( 
a  subject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  b^  divisions  akid  subdlvi 

^—M  I  ■        I  ^— — ^— — ^— — — ^M  I  »^— 

•  I  The  conclusion  of  each  head  b  a  relief  to  the  hearers ;  lutt  as,  upon  a  Joumef, 
«•  oiU^^tonef  which  are  tet  !ip  oo  th«  road,  aerte  lo  dkninMi  the  tr^weUer'e  Atigus 
rsr  wm  are  alwayi  pieaaed  with  t^etac  ow  laboor  befin  to  Wteeii;  aad,  hj  cakwhUvis 
l^nr  sMch  raaaluft  «rt  ttirred  ^p  |o  iniih  pur  t^  smre  cheerlWllir  * 
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'sions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking.  It  may  be 
proper  in  a  logical  treatise ;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  nard 
krA  dry,  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  sermon, 
there  m^r  ^  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads,  including  subdivi* 
sions;  seldom  should  there  be  more.  , 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  grea^ 
er  consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studi* 
ed  with  much  accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at 
first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  follows,  (t  will 
render  the  whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  though 
the  hearers  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies, 
they  will  be  sensible  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  thenw 
selves  little  affected  by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  ser* 
mons  study  neatness  and  elegance  in  laying  down  their  heads,  much 
more  than  the  English  do ;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and 
iust,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and  verbose.  Amon^  the  Freneh^ 
.  nowever,  too  much  quaintness  appears  in  their  divisions,  with  an 
affectation  of  always  setting  out  either  with  two,  or  with  three, ' 
general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of  Massillon's  on  this  ^ext, 
'It  is  finished/  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  French  critics i — 
'This  imports,'  says  the  preacher,  'the  consummation,  first,  of  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  God ;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
men ;  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ'  This  also  of  Bourda- 
loue's  has  been  much  praised, from  these  words:  'My  peace  I givs 
unto  you.'  'Peace,'  says  he,  'first  to  the  understanding,  by  sub* 
mission  to  faith;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law.^ 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned, 
was  narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  two  together,  both  be- 
cause they  fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  com- 
monly answer  the  same  purpose;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or 
the  subject  of  which  the  orator  treats,  before  he  proceeds  tb  arsue 
either  on  one  side  or  other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting 
the  passions  of  the  hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  part 
of  the  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Be- 
sides its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and 
propriety;  there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The 

E leader  must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
e  must  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts 
which  he  relates  are  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  his  future  reason- 
ing. To  recount  them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  and  yet  to  present  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to 
his  cause;  to  place,  in  the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance 
which  is  to  his  advantage,  and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make 
against  him,  demand  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He 
must  always  remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats 
bis  own  purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintiliajt 
very  properly  directs,  'Effugienda  in  hac  praecipud  parte,  omnis 
ealliditatis  suspicio;  neque  enim  se'usquam  ms^is  custodit  judex. 
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qtriUn  ciim  oarrat  orator:  nihil  torn  yideatur  fictum;  nihil  soIHch 
turn ;  omnia  potius  k  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta  videantur.'^ 

To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  ar^ 
the  qualities  which  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration;  each  of 
whicn  carries  sufficiently  the  evidence  of  its  impor;tance.  Distinct* 
DfiSB  belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  but  is  especially 
requisite  in  narration,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  fol- 
lows. A  fact,  or  a  single  circumstance  left  in  obscurity,  and  mii* 
apprehended  by  the  judee,  may  destroy  the  efiect  of  all  the  argu« 
ment  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker  employs.  If  his  narration  bo 
improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it;  and  if  it  be  tedious  and 
diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it.  In  order  to  produce  dis- 
tinctness, besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of  perspicuity  which 
were  formerly  given,  narration  requires  a  particular  attention  to  as- 
certain clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every  other  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  the  facts  recounted.  In  order  to  oe  probable 
.in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and.  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  9ubject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
out  all  superfluous  circumstances;  the  rejection  of  which  will  like 
wise  tend  to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  dear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from 
the  examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration, 
for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  pro  MUone^  has  been  often 
and  justly  admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  in  fact  Clo- 
dius  was  killed  by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  self- 
defence;  and  that  the  desisn  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against 
Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  amnst  Mile's  life.  All  the  circumstances 
for  rendering  this  probable  are  painted  with  wonderful  art  In  re 
lating  the  manner  of  Mile's  setting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the 
most  natural  description  of  a  farsiiy  excursion  lo  the  country,  under 
which  it  was  impossible  tiiatany  bloody  desig^  could  be  conceal- 
ed. <  He  remained,'  says  he, '  in  the  senate  house  that  day,  till  all 
the  business  was  over.  He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberate- 
ly, and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready 
for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  set 
out,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  mi^ht  easily  have  been  in  Rome,  if  he 
had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Muo  by  the  way.  By  and  by,  Clodius 
met  him  on  the  road,  on  horse-back,  like  a  man  prepared  for  action ; 
DO  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  equipage 
along  with  him :  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating 
•laughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife, 
imippod  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended 

*  '  In  this  pan  of  ditcoane,  the  speaker  mmt  be  .er/  careful  to  than  every  appear 
ance  of  art  and  cunninr.    For  there  is  no  lime  at  which  the  jud^  is  more  upon  hit 
fnara.  than  when  the  |Meader  is  relating  facts.    Let  nothing  then  seem  feigned :  noth 
■|(  anzionaty  concealed.    Let  a!)  that  is  said,  appear  to  arise  from  the  cause  iiself|  ana 
vH  to  be  the  work  of  the  orator.' 
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by  a  gre^t  train  of  wbihen-servatits,  and  bojrs.'  He  goes  on  deseiib* 
ing  the  rencounter  that  followed ;  Clodius's  serrants  attacking  those 
of  Mitby  and  killing  the  driver  of  his  carriage;  Milo  jumping  out, 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  making  the  best  defence  he  could,  while 
Clodia^'s  servants  endeavoured  to  surround  him ;  and  then  con* 
eludes  his  narration  with  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.  He 
does  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  Milo's  servants  killed  Clodius,  but 
that  'in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants,  without  the  or 
ders,  without  the  knowled^,  without  the  presence  of  their  master, 
did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  like  con 
/uncture,  to  have  done.'* 

In  sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occaaSoti  for  narration, 
axplicatidn  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  come^  in  the  place  of 
narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone; 
that  is,  it  inust  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct:  and  in  a  style  correct 
«nd  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned.    To  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  fall  and  perspicuous  account  of 
the  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  dis 
course,  is  properly  the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  exe- 
cution of  which  much  depends  f6r  all  that  comes  afterwards  m  the 
way  of  persuasion.    The  grelat  art  of  succeeding  in  it,  is  to  meditate 
profoundly  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  %nA 
strong  point  of  view.     Consider  what  light  odier  passages  of  scrip 
^i»fe  tnrow  upon  it;  considei:  whether  it  be  a  subject  nearly  related 
to  spme  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  it ;  consider 
whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with,  oi 
opposing  it  to  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or  trac 
ing  effects;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise,  circumstantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.    Let  the  preacher 
be  persuaded,  that  by  soch  distinct  and  apt  illustrations  of  the 
known  truths  of  religion, he  may  both  display  great  merit  in  the 
way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far  more  va- 
luable, render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  useful. 

^  *  MQoy  cjkm  in  lenatu  fuisset  eo  die,  quoad  senatus  dimisras  est,  domum  remL 
Calceos  et  FestimeDta  mutavit ;  paiilisper,  dura  se  uxor  (ut  fit")  comparat,  commoraf in' 
est ;  deinde  profectus  est,  id  temporis  c&m  jam  Clodius,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romam ' 
carus  crat,  redire  potuisset.  Obiriam  At  ei  Clodim  ezpeditus,  in  eqno,  nolla  rheda, 
lis  iiiif>edimentiB,  oallis  GrsBcis  comitibus,  at  solebat;  sine  uxore,  quod  noDquaa  1 
Cum  hie  insidiator,  qui  iter  illud  ad  ccedem  faciendara  apparJLsiet,  cum  uxore  reheretar 
in  rheda,  penulatus.  Tulgfi  magno  impedinento,  ae  muli^bri  et  delicato  ancillamm  po* 
erorumque  comitatu.  Fit  obriam  Clodio  ante  lundttni  ejus,  hora  fere  nndecima,  ant  non 
malto  secui.    Statim  complures  cum  telis  in  hunc  faciunt  de  loco  superiore  impetnm  ; 
adversi  rhedarium  occidunt ;  c&m  autem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecta  penula  desiluisset,  sequt 
acri  animo  defenderet,  iUi  qui  erant  ctim  Clodio,  g^ladii*  eductis,  partim  recurrere  ad 
rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Milonem  adorirentur ;  partim,  quod  hunc  jam  interfectam  puta- 
rent,  caedere  incipiuat  ejus  servos  qui  post  erant ;  ex  quibus  qui  animo  6deli  in  domi* 
nam  et  prsesenti  fuerust,  partim  occisi  sunt ;  partim  cum  ad  rhedam  pugnare  videreot 
et  domino  succurrere  prohiberentur,  Miloneroque  occisum  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  and! 
rent,  et  ita  nue  putarent,  fecerunt  id  servi  MiloniSi(dicam  enim  non  deriTandi  crimima 
causa,  sed  ut  factum  est)  neque  imperante,  neque  sciente,  neque  prsssitete  dcvnino 
^iiod  luos  quisque  serros  io  tali  re  facere  voluisset.' 


(  S5t  •  ) 
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br  the  9m  Dreeeding  lectures,  what 
MbeeB  eoiwiaered ;  and  of  what  m  our 
sothor  DOW  to  treat  ?  For  what  wajs  the 
provBoOi  view  gtveji,  Deceasaiy ;  and  in 
pnoceeding,  wmit  shatl  be  pointed  out? 
On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends 
to  diaeoume,  what  order  will  he  pursue? 
This  being  the  natural  train  of  speak- 
ing, what  six  ports  compose  a  regular 
finnal  oration?  What  is  here  not 
meant ;  and  why  not?  There  may  be 
manjr  excellent  discourses  beibre  the 
^hc,  withi>at  what  T  Why  then  is  it 
Decenary  that  each  of  them  should  be 
treated  of  dktinctly  ?  With  what  does 
our  author  begin ;  and  of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  How  is  ihvi  remark  iHustra- 
ted?  Of  this,  what  is  remarked?  To 
conciliate  the  eood  will  of  the  hearers, 
and  to  render  them  benevolent,  whence 
may  topics  in  causes  at  the  bar  be 
dmwn  i  What  is  the  second  end  of  an 
mtroductioD ;  and  how  may  this  be  ef- 
fected? What  is  the  third  end,  and  for 
IhSs  purpose,  with  what  must  we  begin? 
When  may  formal  introductions  be 
amitted;  and  what  remark  foUows? 
Of  Demosthenes'  and  Cicero's  introduce 
tioDs,  what  is  observed?  What  two 
dnds  of  introductions  did  the  ancient 
critics  distinguish ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them  ?  Of  Uiis  latter  sort  of  introduc- 
tioD.  in  what  oration  have  ^e  aa  admi- 
rable instance  ?  Who  was  Rul]u&  and 
what  did  he  propose  ?  Of  such  laws, 
what  is  dwerved?  What  is  here  said  of 
Cicero;  and  in  what  manrter  does  he 
introduce  this  difficult  subject?  What 
evidence  does  he  give  that  he  is  not  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  laws?  In  alt  this, 
there  is  what}  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Having  given  this  getferal 
view  of  the  nature  and  end  oran  in- 
troduction, to  what  does  our  author 
proceed  ?  Why  are  these  the  more  no- 
oessary?  What  is  always  of  import- 
ance; and  what  remark  is  ada^? 
what  is  the  first  rule  given  ?  What 
must  always  suggest  it;  and  what  says 
Cicero?  In  introductions,  what  is  too 
common  a  fault?  What  introductions 
are  of  this  kind?  What  is  said  of  them; 
and  wliat  foUowa?  What  is  related  of 
Cicpro's  introductions;  and  of  his  man- 
•'er  of  preparing  them  ?  Of  this  strange 
method,  what  was  once  a  consequence  ? 
^1  order  to  render  an  introduction  inte- 
testing,  what  is  a  good,  rule  ?  What 
will  be  the  ooDseqaeaoe  of  taking  a  COL- 1 


trary  course?  What  remark  is  made 
by  Cicero?  In  the  second  place,  in  an 
introduction^  what  should  be  carefuUy 
studied  I  ^^  hat  is  then  the  situation  of 
the  hearers?  Why,  at  the  same  time, 
must  too  much  art  be  avoi()ed?  What 
is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduc- 
tion ?  In  the  third  place,  why  is  mo- 
desty requisite  in  an  mtnxiuction?  How  * 
shomd  his  modesty  discover  itself;  and 
why  ?  What  should  the  modesty  of  an 
introduction  never  betray :  and  what  is 
of  great  use  'to  an  orator  ?  What  does 
the'modesty  of  an  introduction  require  ? 
What  says  Horace  ?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral rule?  What  excentbn  is  there  to 
this  rule?  AVhat  might  too  modest  a 
beginning,  then,  be  Ince?  By  the  bold- 
ness and  strength  of  his  exordium, 
what  must  he  endeavour  to  do  ?  Where, 
also^  has  a  mamficent  introduction, 
sometimes  a  good  effect  ?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  a  sermon  of  BiiE^op 
Atteri)ury's?  How  do  the  celebrated 
French  writers  oflen  begin  their  dis- 
coprses?  Of  these,  what  is  the  e£^t , 
but  against  what,  must  every  speaker 
be  much  on  his  guard?  In  the  fourtn 
place,  in  what  manner  should  an  in- 
troduction usually  be  carried  on  ?  Why 
is  this  direction  given  ?  What  are  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule?  MHiat  will 
either  of  these  justify  ?  What  instances 
are  given  ?  Wny  should  such  introduc-» 
tions  be  hazarded  by  very  few  ?  Of  tliie 
introductbn,  what  is  further  noticed? 
In  the  bedmiing,  what  should  the  ora- 
tn^  do  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
How  is  much  of  the  orator's  art  shqwn? 
What,  in  the  fifHi  place,  is  a  rul^  in 
introductfons?  How  is  this  rale  fully  i^ 
lustrated  ?  In  the  last  place,  to  what 
ought  the  introduction  be  proportioned; 
and  of  this  directbn,  what  itlustratioa 
is  given  ?  What  does  common  sense  di- 
rect? To  what  are  these  rales  adapted  ? 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  b\ 
public  assemblies,  about  what  iriasi 
particular  care  be  taken?  To  this  in- 
convenience, what  introductions  are  ex-^ 
posed ;  what  never  fails  to  give  an  ad^* 
versaiy  considerable  triumph?  In  tlie 
case  of  replies,  what  observation  does' 
Quintilian  make?  What  reason  does 
he  assign  for  this? 

Of  introductions  to  sermons, 'whnt  ii 
observed?  Of  the  French  p^eachen^ 
what  was  before  remarked  ?  When  are 
fatroductkof  alwa>i  tedkntf  7  Whul^ 
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should  be  atadied  in  this  part  of  com- 
poBitico  as  much  as  poaaible ;  aiid  what 
may  olYen  be  proper?  Of  expbuiatorjr 
introductions  from  the  context,  what  is 
remarked  ?  When  has  a  historical  in- 
troduction a  happv  effect?  What  comes 
next  in  order  alter  the  introduction? 
What  only  is  to  be  said  concerning  it? 
yVo  this,  what  generally  succ^ds? 
What  does  our  author  here  not  mean  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  essential  to  every  good  discourse? 
How  may  this  be  accomplished  ?  What 
is  division  in  discourse?  la  what  dis- 
course does  this  sort  of  division  most 
commonly  take  place ;  and  what  ques- 
tion has  been  moved?  What  is  the 
Siinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  ? 
f  it,  what  does  he  observe  ?  What 
eSkct^  in  his  opimon,  has  it?  Notwith- 
standmg  his  authority  and  arguments, 
what  does  our  author  think ;  and  why  7 
What  reason  has  the  practice  itself,  on 
its  side?  What  advanta^  result  to 
t)ie  hearers,  from  the  division  of  a  ser- 
mon into  heads  ?  On  this  subiect.  what 
^ays  Quintilian  ?  With  re/ycard  to  break- 
ing the  unity  of  a  discourse,  what  does 
lur  author  observe  ?  On  the  contrary, 
tf'the  heads  be  well  chosen,  what  is 
their  effect  ?  In  any  discourse^  where 
division  is  proper,  what  is  the  nrst  rule 
to  be  observea  ?  How  is  this  rule  illus- 
trated ?  Seoondlv,  in  divisbn,  what  or- 
der  must  we  Ibllow  ?  Into  what  parts 
must  we  divide  the  subject?  Thirdly, 
what  should  the  several  members  of  a 
diviskm  do;  and  why  ?  In  the  fimrth 
place,  of  the  terms  in  wllich  our  parti- 
tioiis  are  expressed,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  it 
which  chiefly  makes  the  divisions  of  a 
discourse  appear  neat  and  elegant? 
What  is  the  effect  of  this?  In  the  fifth 
place,  what  must  be  avoided  ?  What 
oas  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking  ? 
Mliere  may  it  be  proper;  but  what 
eflfect  has  it  on  an  oration?  To  what 
member  should  the  heads  of  a  sermon 
be  limited?  Why  should  the  divisbn 
flf  a  sermon,  or  of  a  pleading  at  the 
bar.  be  studied  with  much  accuracy 
ana  care  ?  What  effect  will  this  have  ? 
What  do  the  French  writers  of  ser- 
mons study  much  more  than  we  do? 
Among  the  French,  however,  what 
sometimes  appears  in  their  divisions? 
What  examples,  from  two  eminent 
French  writers,  are  liere  introduced? 
What  was  the  next  constituent  part  of 
^  dmourse  meotkxied?  Why  aretheae 


two  put  together  ?  In  pleadings  at  the 
bar,  of  narratioDj  what  k  oEeervedl 
What  peculiar  difficulty  is  there  in 
narratioDB  at  the  bar  ?  What,  here,  de- 
mand no  small  exertkxi  of  skill  and 
dexterity?  What  must  he  always  h»- 
member?  What  does  Quintilian  very 
properly  direct?  What  qualities  So 
critics  cniefly  require  in  narration ;  and 
of  each  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Oi 
distinctneas,  what  is  remarked?  Haw 
is  this  illustrated?  In  order  to  produce 
distinctnesi,  what  does  narratkm  re* 
quire  ?  What  is  material,  in  order  to  be 
prdimble  in  narratbn?  lu  order  to  be 
as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit, 
what  is  necessary  ?  Wno  is  remarkable 
for  his  talent  or  narration?  Whatr  in- 
stance is  given?  What  does  he  (ere 
wish  to  fltow?  How  are  all  the  cir^ 
cumstanco.  for  rendering  this  probable, 
painted  ?  What  does  he  give,  in  rela- 
ting the^nanner  in  which  Mflo  set  out 
from  Rome  ?  Repeat  the  paaaage.  Ir 
sermons,  what  comes  in  the  puice  of 
narratbn  at  the  bar;  and  m  what 
manner  must  it  be  taken  up?  What  iF. 
properly,  the  didaotk^  part  of  preach- 
ing; ana  on  the  mht  execution  of  it. 
what  depends?  What  is  the  great  an 
of  succeeding  with  it?  How  is  this  fblK* 
illustrated  ?  Of  what  should  the  preach- 
er be  persuaded  ?  , 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 


CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSE....THE  ARGUMENTATIVB 
PART....THE  PATHETIC  PART....THE 

PERORATION. 

In  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  r^olar  discourse  or  or»* 
tioDy  I  have  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  diyision,  and 
the  narration  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  argu- 
mentative  or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  place,  or 
oa  whatever  subject  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt,  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  For  the  ^reat  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  se« 
rioos  occasion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either 
true,  or  right,  or  good ;  and,  by  means  of  this  conviction,  to  influ- 
ence their  practii^.  Reason  and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as 
I  have  often  inculcated,  of* all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence 

Now,  with  4'espect  to  ai^^uments,  three  things  are  requisite. 
First,  the  invention  of  them;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and 
mangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such 
i  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  mate* 
rial,  and  the  ground-workof  the  rest  But,  with  respect  to  this,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  assistance. 
Art  cannot  go  so  Ult  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  arguments  on  every 
cause,  and  every  subject;  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  in 
Msisting  him  to  arrange  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  discovered.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  rea> 
tons  that  are  most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage 
Uiese  reasons  with  the  most  advantage.  The  latter  is  all  that  rhe- 
torie  can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther 
than  this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete 
system;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  setting^ 
off  their  arguments  to  most  advantage;  but  to  supply  the  defect  ot 
their  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  eve* 
rv  subject  and  cauae.  Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  <  Loci 
Communes,'  and  *  Sedes  Argumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a 
figure  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These 
topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  ereat 
aum^'  different  subjects,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in 
order  to  find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  loci;  some  loci,  that  were  common  te  all  the  different 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  each. 
The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such  as  genus  and  species,  cause 
and  eflbct,  antecedbnts  and  consequents,  likeness  and  contrariety^ ' 
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deAnition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place;  and  a  great  many  moi^ 
of  the  same  kinds.  For  aach  of  the  different  kibds  of  public  speak- 
ing, they  had  their  ^  Loci  Personarum/  and  ^  Loci  Rerum.'  As  in 
demonstrative  orations,  for  instance*  the  heads  from  which  any  one 
could  be  decried  or  praised ;  his  birth,  his  country,  his'  education . 
his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  <»f  bU  mind,  tha 
fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c.)  and  in  delibenH 
tive  orations,  the  topics  t^t  might  be  used  in  recommending  anj 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it;  such  as,  honesty,  justice, 
facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortifiaation 
to  enemies,  and  the  likeL 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  firM  ittte»tors  oT  thia  artificial  e3re- 
(em  of  oratoiy ;  and  they  diowed  a  prodigibus  subtiMy  and  fertUttj^ 
in  the  eontrivence  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dai^ded 
by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system,  that  one 
would  think  they  meant  to  leach  how  A  person  might  mechaoieally- 
become  an  orator,  without  any  genioa  at  alL  They  gave  him  re* 
eeipts  for  making  speeches  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  common  places  might 
produce  very  showy  academical  deelamations,  it  could  never  pro- 
duce discourses  on  real  business.  The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most 
exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  bat  t9 
talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by  consulting  them  on  every  subject, 
and  laying  hold  of  ^1  that  they  suggested,  might  discourse  wiUiout 
end ;  and  that,  too,  tnough  he  had  none  but  the  most  superficia . 
knowledge  of  his  subject  But  such  discourse  could  be  no  other 
than  triviaL  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn 
'  ex  visceribus  causes,'  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students 
of  oratory  to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude' 
them;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art, 
they  render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childish  study. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  ei  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics,  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  their 
views,  they  may  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what  Cieero 
has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Inventione,  his  Topics^ 
and  second  book  De  Oraiore.  But  when  they  are  to  prqiare  a 
discount,  by  which  they  purpose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  to  pro* 
duce  any  considerable  effect  upon  an  assembly,  I  woukd  advise  them 
to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and  to  think  closely  of  their  sob* 
ject  Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted  none  of  the  loci,  when  he 
was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  arms  against  Philip;  and  where 
Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  orations  are  so  much  the  WMse 
on  that  account 

I  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  assistanoe 
that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  ie« 
spect  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  arguments. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  used  by  orators,  in  tfie  eon<fiNl 
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of  tfcetr  reaaoBtog ;  the  tenns  of  art  for  which  are^  ti>e  tnftljrtie,  uid 
the  sjmlheCie  method.  The  aiMJ3rtie  is,  when  the  orator  conceals  hta 
iatentkm  ooneernioi;  the  point  he  ii  to  prove,  till  he  has  gnuJually 
brought  his  hearers  to  the  designed  eonclusion.  Thej'  are  led  on 
step  by  step,  from  one  known  truth  to  anotfier,  till  the  conelunon 
be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural  eoneequence  of  a  chain  of  pro- 
positions. Asy  for  instanice,  When  one  intending  to  prove  the  being 
of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing,  that  every  tt^ing  which  we  see 
ID  the  worid  has  had  a  beginning;  that  whatever  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, must  have  a  prior  cause;  that  in  human  productions,  art  shown 
in  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause :  and  proceeds 
leadang  you  on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  su- 
preme 6t8t  cause,  from  whom  ip  derived  all  tiie  order  and  design 
visible  in  his  worlcs.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  SocraSc 
method,  by  whieh  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age. 
it  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoning;  may  be  carried  on  with 
mturh  beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much 
prejudieed  against  any  trutfi,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be 
led  to  eonrictkm. 

But  there  ar^  few  subjects  that  will  admit  diis  method,  and  not 
oMmy  oecasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed*  Tlie  mode 
of  reasoning  more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of 
popular  ep^kimr,  is  what  is  caHed  the  synthetic;  when  the  point 
to  he  proved  is  imirly  laid  down,  and  one  argument  Upon  another  ia 
nifi'le  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fuHy  convinced.    • 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  ^^$t  things  to  be  attended  to  is, 
among  the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the  most 
solid ;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Eve- 
ry speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and 
think  how  he  would  be  affected  by  tiiose  reasons  which  he  purpo- 
ses to  employ  fbr  persuading  others.  For  be  must  not  expect  to 
impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech.  They  are  not  so  easi- 
ly imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt  to  think. 
Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks;  and  the  speak- 
er may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  ar6 
.lot  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properiy  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their 
effect  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  right  arrangement  ot 
them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but 
give  mutual  aid ;  and  bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the 
point  in  view.  Concerning  this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  toother 
that  are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  aiguments  whatever  are  directed 
to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  things ;  that  something  is  true ; 
that  it  re  monllj  right  or  fit ;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  eood.  These 
make  the  three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind ;  truths 
duty,  and  interest  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  any  dne  of 
them  are  generically  distiiiet ;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one 
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topic,  which  he  calls  his  argament^  as  io  sennons,  especially,  is  too 
often  done,  will  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inelegant  Sup- 
pose,  for  instanctfy  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  benevo- 
lence or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argil* 
znent,  from  the  inward  satisfaction  which  a  benevolent  temper  tS- 
fords;  my  second,  from  the  obligation  which  the  example  of  Chrisi 
lays  upon  us  to  this  duty ;  and  my  third,  from  its  tendency  to  pro- 
eure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us :  my  arguments  are  good,  bat 
I  have  arranged  them  wrong;  for,  my  first  and  third  arguments  are 
taken  from  considterations  of  interest,  internal  peace,  and  external 
advantages;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced  one  which  rests 
wholly  upon  duty.  I  should  have  kept  thos^  classes  of  arguments 
which  are  addressed  to  difierent  principles  in  human  nature,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  difierent  degrees  of 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is  to  advance  in  the  way  ol 
climax,  'ut  augeatur  semper,  et  inerescat  oratio/  This  especially 
is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  cause,  and  is  con- 
fident that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  then  adventure  to  b^in 
with  feeble  arguments ;  rising  gradually,  and  not  putting  forth  his 
whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he  can  trust  to  his  making  a  sue- 
oessful  impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  prepared  by  what  has 
gone  before.  But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he 
distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argument  on  which  to 
lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is 
often  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the  front;  to 
preoccupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  efibrt  at  first ; 
that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  favours^ 
ble,  tfie  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one 
or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  rest, 
and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  a  station  less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  train  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfaeto 
ry,  the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apart  from  each  other, 
the  better.  Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed 
in  its  full  light,  amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  ailments 
are  doubtful,  and  only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw 
them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another:  'ut 
quae  sunt  natura  imbeciila,'  as  Quintilian  speakb,  <  mutuo  auxilio  sus- 
tineantur;'  that  though  infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutn* 
ally  to  prop  each  otlier.  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one 
-vho  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  nras  heir 
Direct  proof  was  wanting;  but,  ^you  expected  asuccessicn,  and  a 
great  succession;  you  v/ere  in  distrest  circumstances;  you  wer^ 

Eushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors;  you  had  ofiendsd  your  re 
ition,  who  had  nr.ade  you  his  heir ;  you  knew  that  he  was  just  then 
intending  to  alter  his  will;  no  t>me  was  to  be  lost    Earh  of  thcMi 
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ptfticiilan  by  itsdf/  rays  the  author,  '  is  inconclusive ;  but  waeo 
they  are  assembled  in  one  groiipe,  they  have  effect.' 

Of  the  distinet  amplification  of  one  persuasive  arrument,  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  example,  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo.  The 
argument  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was  candi-> 
date  for  the  consulship;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before 
the  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be 
mad  enough  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to 
adienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people,  whose  suffra^s  he  was 
so  anxiously  courting?  This  argument,  the  moment  it  is  suggeslh 
edf  appears  to  have  considerable  weight  But  it  was  not  enough, 
aimply  to  suggest  it ,  it  eould  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  brousht 
out  into  fidl  light  •  The  orator,  therefore,  draws  a  iust  and  striking 
picture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  canaidates,  at  such  a 
•eason,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  people.  <  Quo  tempore,'  says  he,  <  (Scio  enim  quam  timida  sit 
•mbitio,  quantaque  et  quam  soKcita,  cupiditas  consulat\is)  omnia^ 
aon  mode  quae  oreprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  qu»  obscure  cogitari 
possunt,  ttmemus.  Rumorem,  fabalam  fictam  es  falsam,  perhorre^ 
eimos;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tarn 
denerum,  tam  aut  fragile  ant  flexible,  quam  voluntas  erga  nos  sen* 
•usque  civium,  qui  non  mode  improbitati  irascuntur  candidatorum, 
sed  etiam  in  recte  factis  s«pe  fastidiunt^  From  all  which  he  most 
'justly  concludes,  <Hunc  diem  igitur  Campi,  speratum  atque  exop- 
tstum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis  manibus,  scelus  atque  facinua 
pras  se  ferens,  ad  ilia  centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat?  Quam  hoe 
an  illo  minimum  credibile  i^  But  though  such  amplifications  as 
this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution. 

In  the  fi>urth  plaoe^aeainst  extending  arguments  too  far,  and  mul- 
tiplying them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  s«j»- 
pected,  than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  ar* 
guments  both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight 
of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well  chosen  arguments  carry.  U  is 
to  be  observed  too,  thmt  in  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse 
and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustra- 
tion,  is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off  greatly  from  tfiat  <  vis  et 
seamen,'  which  should  be  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  argu- 
mentative part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a 
argument,  and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  possible  light, 


*  '  Wen  do  I  know  to  what  leneth  the  timidttjF  goei  of  such  ai  are  caodidaftet  for 
pKfclie  «ek«t,  and  how  many  anzioits  cares  and  atCentioni,  a  canvass  for  the  consul 
•lilp  neecsiaray  carries  aknif  with  it.  On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of 
wnat  we  may  open^  be  reproadied  idth^  hoi  of  what  others  may  thinlL  of  us  in  seoreL 
Tbe  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  our  prejudiosL 
ataurms  and  disconcerts  us.  We  study  the  countenance,  and  the  looks,  of  all  around 
MS :  for  Bodiipg  ii  so  delicate,  so  IhJl,  uncertafai,  as  the  pubUc  favour.  Out  f^ 
tow-citixens  net  only  are  justly  offmded  with  the  vices  of  candidates,  but  even  on  oe 
casions  of  niieiltorious  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  capricious  disgusts.  Is  there  them 
tise  lease  cradibUity,  tlial  Milo,  after  having  so  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  impor- 
caaC  and  wishtd-for  day  of  election  would  dare  to  h«f«  any  thoughts  of  preseoUng 
himself  Wore  the  august  aM^n^y  gf  the  peopte,  as  a  aiui^Am  and  tgsasija,. with  h6 
fanbroad  la  Mood?* 
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t  flmoafc  always  happens,  that,  faligueu  with  the  eflort,  he  loses 
the  spirit  with  which  he  set  out,  and  concludes  with  feeblMiesa 
what  he  began  with  force.  There  is  a  plrc^r  temperance  in  rea- 
sooing,  as  uiere  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse^ 

»  After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  ai|;ii» 
ments,  what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success  is,  to  express  them 
in  such  a  style,  and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  give 
them  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  di- 
rectioos  I  have  given  in  treating  of  s4yle,  in  former  lectures:  and 
to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give  concemiag  pvOauncMtion 
and  deliverv. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  nexty  to  another  esaential  part  of  discourse, 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  jQurder^  that  is,  the  pathetic;  in 

'  which,  if  any  where^  eloquence  reigns^  and  exerts  its  power.  I  diall 
not,  in  beginning  this  head,  taloe  up  time. in  combating  the  scmples 
of  those  who  have  moved  a  question,  wbeth»*  it  bd  consistent  with 
fairness  and  candour  in  a  public  speaker,. to' address  the  passions  of 
|us  audience?  This  is  a  question  about,  words  alone,  and  whieh 
common  sense  easily  determines.  In  inquiries  aftfsr  mere  truth,  in 
matters  of  simple  information  and  instruction,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  passions  have  no  concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move 
theia  are  absurd*  Wherever  convicUon  is  the  oUect,  it  is  the  on* 
derstanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to«  It  is  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is  trva, 
or  right,  or  just ; .  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  ^the  ease  is  chadg> 
ed.  In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who  seriondy 
means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his  passions 
more  or  less ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great  springs 
of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the  most 
virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  be  speij^; 
and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignalion  at  injustice,  or  his 
pitv  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passbns. 
In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the  same 

V  sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respeot  to  the  ai|(omentative 
jpart,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They 
^nauired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion;  they  gnve 
a  d^fiQi^on,«and  a  description  of  it;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  Hs 
efiects,  and  Jits  concomitants;  «u)  thence  deduced  rales  for  work* 
ing  upon  it  Aristotle  in  particular  has,  in  his.tiieatise  upon  rhe* 
tone,  discussed  the  nature  of  the  passions  with  much  prDibundness 
and  subtilty ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  that  head,  may  be  read 
with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  moral  philosophy;  but 
whether  It  will  have  any  efiect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic, 
IS  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any  philosophical  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent  We  must  be  indebted  for 
*t  to  nature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind;  and 
one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  speculative  knowledge 

.  that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain,  at  the 
same  time,  a  eold  and  dry  speaker.    The  use  of  rules  and  instnic- 
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tkmfl  on  thifl^  cr  any  other  part  of  orstory^  is  ROt  to  supply  the  want 
of  ge&liN^  hut  to  direct  it  where  it  is  founds  into  its  proper  channel ; 
to  aaatal  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  adyantagCy  and  to  prevent 
the  emm  and  eztravaoaneea  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  ruiL 
On  the  head  of  the  pametici  the  following  directions  appear  to  me 
to  beosefuL 

The  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  the 
pathetiey  and  render  it  proper;  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  dis- 
eoQfie  ia  the  most  proper  for  attempting  it  To  determine  these 
posnta  beiongv  to  good  sense;  ibr  it  is  erident,  that  there  are  many 
aubjeets  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  thai  even  in  those 
that  are  siisoq>tiUe  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the 
wroD^  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule.  All  that^  can  be 
said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion  which  we  raise  to 
baFO  a  laatiar  effect,  we  roust  be  careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side, 
ki  the  first  pbce,  thjd  understanding  and  judgment.  The  hearers 
mart  be  convinced  th$i  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  their 
enleriiig  with  warmth  into  the  cause.  They  must  be  able  to  justify 
to  themselves  the  passion  which  they  feel;  and  remain  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be 
broaght  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
orator's  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  re- 
sume their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the  emotion  which  he  has 
raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the  pa- 
thetic to  the  peroration,  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  no 
doabt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one 
WDfdd  cbooae  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm- 
ed with  the  subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning  had  produced 
their  foil  efGsct :  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise, 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to ' 
be  pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
follow  you  in  the  attempt    This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  re 
frurerant  to  passion«  It  puts  the  hearers  immediaielv  on  their  guard 
and  disposes  them  for  criticising,  much  more  than  for  being  moved 
The  indirect  method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more 
sveeeaafol;  when  you  aeixe  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable 
to  emotion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs;  and  then, 
after  due  preparation,  throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present 
aoeh  glowing  images,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are 
aware.    This  can  often  be  done  more  happily,  in  a  few  sentences 
inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  address. 

in  the  third  place,  it  ia  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  Is  a  great 
iMbronee  betmen  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  mov- 
eo»  and  actually  moving  them*  This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  especially  ny  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in 
their  sermon  to  show  how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God, 
or  to  be  compassionate  to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be 
•fiatbetic  part.    Now  all  the  arguments  you  produce  to  rtiow  mOf 
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why  it  is  mj  dutjr^  why  it  is  reMinable-and  fit,  that  I  ahouhl  be 
moved  in  a  certain  way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispoae  or  prepare 
me  for  entering  into  such  an  emotion;  but  they  do  not  actually  ex- 
cite it.  To  every  emotion  or  passion,  nature  has  adapted  a  set  of 
corresponding  objects;  and,  without  setting  these  before  the  mind, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I  am 
warmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not  when 
a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  feel  them;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for  my  in* 
difference  and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tender- 
ness of  my  friend ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suflbred  by 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
my  heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  oomtmssion  be- 
gins to  flow*  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  suceessfaf  execution 
m  the  way  of  pathetic  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion 
which  we  wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner; 
to  describe  it  with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in 
the  minds  of  others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by 
sensation;  as  anger,  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of 
the  injurer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and 
aext  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  pow- 
er, therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  himself,  so  as  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  the  hearers  with  circumstances  which,  in  lustre  and 
steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remembrance.  In  or* 
der  to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  eireumstanoea  mig^ 
gested  by  realpassion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement 
can  supply.    There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passituuk 

Ut  ridentibas,  arridcnt,  sic  flentibuf  wMeot, 
Hmnani  Tuhof . 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  his 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power 
almost  irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  point, 
though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have 
eften  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becom- 
ing pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  eor* 
tain  ridicule. 

Quintilian,  who  discourses  upon  this  subiect  with  much  good 
sense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  when 
he  was  a  public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions  which  he 
wanted  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what 
he  calls,  <  Phantasiae'  or  'Visiones,'  strong  pictures  c?  the  distresa 


*  'Quid  enim  aliud  est  cmxum ut  lugentes,  in  recenti  dolore,  disertifsime  quadan  ez- 
daraare  rideantur;  et  ira  nonunquam  in  indoctif  quoque  eloqu^nliani  faieiat;  ^a4« 
quod  illb  incst  ▼!•  mentit,  et  reritai  ipta  Morum  f  qoare  in  lit  qus  TeriiiiDilia  cast  vo- 
fcuaut,  timiN  Ipal  ainilas  eoram  qoi  vert  patiunter  aiectibttf :  et  a  tali  aiiimo  proficv 
SMv  oralio  %aali«i  Au^ra  Jiidkem  volet    Afficiamur  antequam  afkere  oonenmr/ 
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or  indignities  which  they  had  suffered,  whose  cause  he  had  to  plead, 
and  for  whom  hio  was  to  interest  his  hearers;  dwelling  upon  these, 
and  putting  himself  in  their  situation,  till  he  was  affected  hy  a  pas- 
sion simUar  to  that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt*  To 
this  method  he  attributes  all  tiie  success  he  ever  had  in  publie 
speaking;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  tends  to  in- 
crease an  orator's  sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language 
of  the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  mannm*  any  one  ex- 
presses himself,  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a  strong  pas* 
sion;  and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unaflfected  and  simple. 
It  may  be  animated,  indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  .will 
have  no  ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the 
play  of  imagination.  His  mind  being  wholly  seized  by  one  object 
which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feels  it  This  most  be  the 
style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic ;  and  this  will  be  his 
style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort 
of  description  will  then  succeed,  but  what  is  written  uervente  ca** 
lamo.'  It  he  stay  till  he  can  work  up  his  style,  and  polish  and  adorn 
it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour,  and  then  he  will  touch  the 
heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid;  it  will  be  the 
language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  musf 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  the 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart  The  one  may  be  done  cool* 
Iv,  and  at  leisure;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent  Id 
the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appear;  in  the  latter, 
no  effect  can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  na- 
ture with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  disres* 
fions,  which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the 
passion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beati- 
tles,  however  bright  and  showy,  which  would  divert  the  mind  from 
the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse  the  imagination, 
rather  than  touch  the  heart  Hence  comparisons  are  always  dan* 
f^erous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  tne  midst  of  passion.  Be- 
«irare  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably ;  or,  at  least,  of  carrying  on  a 
long  and  subtile  tram  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the  prind* 
pal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  eniotions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonpng  tbe  pathetic  too  much. 

Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.!    Study  the  proper 

-    a 


*Vt  honioieai  ftffflJOTim  <|uerar;  non  omnia  qii»  in  re  preteaii  accidifse  credibila 

circuB" 


irt,  in  occolb  habebo?  Non  percoffor  ille  subitiii  erampet?  noo  ezpniretcet  ci 
ventafl  ?  exdamablc,  Td  rosabit,  to!  ftigiet?  non  ferientem,  non  conddenteni  vi 
aon  mimo  tangnls,  ct  pallor,  «t  gemttnt,  cKtreinot  dBniqao  oxpiraBlb  biatet,  ii 
CTbi  mo  miteratiooe  opai  erit,  nobis  ea  do  quibos  qncrinrar  acddifte  oredamot,  atqwt 
id  animo  nostra  porsuadcamut.  Nos  iUi  simiis,  qoos  gravla,  indigna,  trlstia,  pastas 
qneramnr.  Nee  acamiis  rem  quasi  alienam ;  ted  assamamos  parnmper  flluni  dolow, 
Im  diccmus,  qus  in  slmili  nostro  cato  dictori  estenni/  Lib.  S* 

t  *  Nnnquam  ddMt  astt  longa  misemdo ;  nam  cte  Torot  dolorai  Biiti(oc  itmpm 
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timo  of  making  a  retreat;  of  making  a  transitipn  from  the  paasion- 
ate  to  the  calm  tone;  in  such  a  mannefi  however,  as  to  descend 
without  falling,  by  keeping  up  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  was 
caipried  on  before,  Uiough  now  expressing  it  with  more  moderation. 
Above  all  things,  txiware  of  straining  passion  too  far;  of  attempting 
to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights  Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to 
what  the  hearers  will  bear;  and  remember,  that  he  who  stops  not 
at  the  proper  point ;  who  attempts  to  carry  them  farther  in  pas- 
sion than  they  Will  follow  him,  destroys  his  who^e  design.  By  en* 
deavouring  to  warm  them  too  mucht  be  takes  the  most  effectual 
method  o?ir«e^nK  them  completely. 

Having  eiven  these  rules  ooneerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  nve 
one  exampfe  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of 
them,  particularly  the  last  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  oration  against 
y erres,  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Y erres,  when 
gDveriiOr  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius,  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Gar 
vius  had  mad^  his  escape  from  jprison,  into  which  he  ha4  been 
thrown  by  the  governor ;  and  when  just  embarkingat  Messina,  think* 
ing  himself  now  safe,  had  uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had 
once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres  should  hear  of  him,  and  be  bipiight  to 
account  for  having  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Messina,  a  creature  of  Verres's,  instantly  apprehends 
him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of 
VerreSy  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  manner, 
and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,  in  order  to  excite  against 
him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Messina 
for  hi$  diligence.  Fuled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum ;  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend,  and  against 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scoureed 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus:  ^Csedeba- 
tijur  virgiflj,  id  medio  foro  Messana^,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices !'  every 
yrf^rd  rises  above  another,  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity ;  and, 
'Judices,'  is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  peatest  propriety; 
'  Csedebatur  virgis,  m  medio  foro  J^easane,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices ! 
cuin  interea,  nullas  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  niiseri,  inter  dolo- 
rem  crepitumque  pla^rum  audiebatur,  nisi  hsec,  Civis  Romanus  sum. 
Hac  se  commemoratione  civitatis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  cor 
pore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  modo  hoc  Lon  perfecit^  ut  virgarum  vim 
deprocaretur,  sed  cum  imploraret  saspius  usurparetque  nomen  civis, 
'  ^ru|E,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  &  aerumnoso,  qui  nunquam  istap) 
pptestatem  Viderat,  comparabatur.  0  nomen  dulce  Iibertatis!  0 
JUS  eximium  nostras  civitatis!  0  Lex  Porcia,  legesque  Semproniae! 
Huccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus,  in  provineia 
populi  Romani,  in  oppido  fcederatorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  populi 

cstl«B  «vanetGat,  peccMe  est  UUi  qa«m  diceodo  effinzuiui8|  imago:  in  qua,  si  monip 
Uuoxyvam  fiuigatur  auditor,  et  requietcity  et  ab  iHo  quem  ceperat  impetu,  in  ratie^ 
redit.    Umi  patiamur  igitar  frifefcera  lioc  opof ;  et  aSectum,  com  ad  numi 


pi%iiiisdrima^  lalinqaaaMit ;  mc  sperrams  tort,  at  a^ieoa  nala  qoltqnam  diu  plorat 

Qainct.  lib  e 
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I 

Romtni  Cweet  et  teeares  haberet^  delintiu,  la  foro,  tinoi  cmiut^ 
turr» 

Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted*  than  this  pas8a|^ 
The  circumstances  are  well  cho8en.for  etciting  both  the  compassion 
oThis  hearers  for  Qarius,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The 
style  is  simple;  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  lib- 
erty and  the  laws,  is  well  timed,  and  in.  the  proper  style  of  passion* 
The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate  Verres's  cruelty  still  faither,  by 
another  very  striking  circumstance*  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be 
erected  for  uavius,  not  in  the  common  place  of  execution,  but  ju&t 
by  the  sea-shore,  over  against  the  coaat  of  Italy.  ^Let  him/  said 
he '  who  lioasts  so  much  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  view 
Jlrom  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.  This  insult  over  a  dying  man 
is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt  It  was  not  Gavius  alone  that  Ver- 
res  meant  to  insuU;  but  it  was  you,  0  Romans!  it  was  every  citisen 
who  now  hears  me;  in  the  person  of  Gavius,  he  scoffed  at  your 
rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman  name,  and 
Rom^in  liberties/ 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic;  and  the  mode) 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point 
But  his  i^dundant  and  florid  genius  carried  him  further.  He  must 
needs  interest,  not  his  hearers  only,  but  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and 
the  stones,  against  Verres:  'Si  hsec  noc  ad  cives  Romanes,  non  ad 
amicos  nostrae  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  audia- 
sent;  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias;  atque  ut  Ion*' 
giusprogrediar,  si  inaliqua  desertissima  soIitudine,ad8axaetadsco- 
pulos,  hsBC  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque 
inanima,  tanta  et  tarn  indigni  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur.'t 
This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  must 

i>ronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic    This  is  straining  the 
anguage  of  passion  too  far.    Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately 
to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric;  it  may  amuse  himj  but  instead  of 

•  <  In  die  midst  of  Che  narkeC-plMa  of  MaMina,  a  Bonuui  dtimen,  O  Jqdra !  ^vrat 
amell/  scoiirred  with  rods ;  when,  in  the  mean  tine,  amidst  the  noiee  of  Sie  hlowa 
vfiich  he  twSertd,  no  voice,  no  compUunt  of  tiilt  unhappy  man  was  heard,  except 
dUt  exclaiaatioi^  vemeaiber  that  I  am  a  Ronaa  dtiaen !  Bjr  pleadinr  this  pririfoge 
of  hit  birthright,  he  hoped  to  ha^e  stopped  the  stroket  of  Um  ekecntioner.  But  his 
hopes  were  vain  ;  for,  so  far  was  he  from  bein;  able  to  obtain  thereby  aqy  mitigation 
of  bis  fortore,  tibat  when  he  oontinoed  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  pjead  the 
riffats  of  a  citisen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  praparbif  to  be  set  ^p  lor  the  et^ 
cution  of  this  unfortuaate  person,  wlio  never  before  had  bohekl  that  insimmeilt  ol 
cruel  death.  0  sacred  and  honoured  name  of  liberty !  O  boasted  and  revered  privQegf 
of  a  Roman  ciltoen !  O  ye  Porcian  and  Serapfotiian  laws!  to  this  issue  have  ye  an 
come,  that  a  eitiaeii  of  Horaiet  hta  prvrhMW  of  the  Roiaaa  empire,  within  an  allM 
city,  should  publicly  ia  a  market-place  he  loaiM  mitli  chaias,  and  beatea  with  ro4b» 
•t  the  command  of  one  who,  fi-Qm  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alonoi  derived  all 
hm  auilwrity  and  ensigns  of  power  f 

t  *•  Were  1  employed  in  lamentlnf  those  Instances  of  an  atrocious  opprestioa 
■ad  cruelly,  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citlsens,  not  amonr  the  aUies  of 
oar  state,  not  among  those  who  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
oot  even  amoog  human  creatures,  hot  fai  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation ;  and  to  go 
Arllier,  were  I  poormg  Ibrlh  mf  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  In  some 
aamoM  and  desert  wilderaets,  ^ea  those  mute  and  inanimate  beings  iroufd,  at  tha 

hidignltles,  be  <tlii«wii  Into  eommotloii ' 
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!nflaining  him  more,  it,  in  troth,  coola  his  passion.  So  dangerous  it 
is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to  maltt 
a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  omer  part  of  the  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  except 
the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  say 
much,  because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of 
the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  patiietio  part  comes 
in  most  properly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  di^ 
course  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with 
summing  up  the  arguments,  placing  them  in  one  riew,  and  leaving 
the  impression  of  tiiem,  full  and  strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audi- 
ence. For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusion,  and  what  nature  obvious- 
ly suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which  we  chouse  that  the  strength 
of  our  cause  should  rest 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  commoa 
conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be  taken  not  only 
that  they  rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to) 
that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  through* 
out  the  discourse,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon.  For  m 
Terences,  how  justly  soever  they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doe» 
trine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  effect,  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse,  they  introduce  a  Sjubject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off 
our  attention  u'om  the  main  object  to  which  the  preacher  may  have 
directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  like  excrescences 
jutting  out  from  uie  body,  which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it ; 
and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,of  all  modem 
orators,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving 
manner,  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Cond6,  with  this 
return  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age :  '  Accept,  0  prince !  these 
last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  my 
funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  tiie  death  ot 
ottiersy  henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my 
own  may  be  blessed.  Happy,  if  warned  by  those  gray  hairs,  ot 
the  account  which  I  mustsoon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely, 
for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble 
remains  of  a  vorce  which  now  trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is 
now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct'* 

In  all  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precise 
time  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point; 
neither  ending  abruptiy  and  unexpectedlv;  nor  disappointing  the 
expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the  close,  and  coo- 

*  *  Agiies  oei  derniert  eflbrti  d'ane  troiz  que  tom  ftit  coanue.  Voui  ncttfcs  Sq 
4tcmtces  diicourt.    Au  lieu  de  d^plorer  la  mort  dei  autreiv  grand  prince! 


narenc  je  veuz  epprendre  de  tous,  a  rendre  la  mienne  saiote.  Heureox,  si  averti 
par  cei  chereux  bltuiciy  du  eompte  que  Je  doit  rendre  de  bmh  admlnifttratiiofi  Ja 
rbeenrv  au  troupeau  que  ie  dob  notvrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  let  lesiei  d*ttne  vets  tfd 
Combe,  U  d'une  anWur  qui  f '6teUit*  Theee  are  the  lait  eealencee  of  ihet  omkin :  hm 
Che  whole  of  die  peroration,  from  thai  pani^t  'Venei  peuplee,  venea  nii ' 
fce.  themh  h  b  tea  long  for  hieertioii.  b  a  great  meeier-piece  of  pattaeoe  eloqi 
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finiiiiig  to  hansT  loand  and  round  ^  eoueliiiioii,  till  theT  become 
betrtOy  tired  of  iii.  We  should  eudeuTour  to  go  off  with  a  good 
grace ;  not  to  end  with  •  Imnguishmg  and  drawmig  sentence ;  but 
to  dose  with  dignity  and  spiriti  that  we  mar  leare  &e  mind8X>f  the 
bearers  warm,  and  dismiss  them  with  a  favourable  impression  o« 
the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 


(iussTioirs* 


JmttmdBg  of  the  ooMtiiusnt  nartr 
of  a  ngdar  diBooune,  what  have  been 
sooadered?  To  what  does  our  author 
Mxt  ]Rro66ed  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  k  always  of  the  greatest 
toonqueacel  Of  what  do  reasoo  and 
aifoineiit  make  the  ibondation?  With 
mpeet'toafgament,  what  three  tlmm[e 
are  reqinsitel  Of  inveotion,  what  m 
dbterredl  Of  art,  what  ia  remarked; 
and  why?  What  waa  attempted  by 
the  aneient  riietorieiaDs;  and  what  did 
they  profesl  Hisiiee,  what  aroae?  Of 
theietopiei^  or  kioLwhat  is  observed  ? 
Wbathadthey?  What  were  the oom- 
inon,  or  general  loci?  For  each  of  the 
difibrent  nude  of  public  apeakiiig.  what 
had  they?  How  ia  this  lemarlc  ilhia* 
trated?  Who  were  the  fint  inventon 
if  thia  artificial  ayatem  of  oratory,  and 
m  the  contnyance  of  their  kKi.  what 
cyd  they  show?  Ofaocceedinirinetavi- 
tkma^  what  k  obeervod  ?  At  the  aame 
time^  what  ia  evidenti  What  did  the 
loci  supply;  and  what  remark  fi)Uowa? 
Whence  muat  what  ia  truly  aolid  and 
penoaeive  in  Yatorr  be  mawn ;  and 
whatremark  fbUowi?  On thk doctrine, 
what  ia  farther  remarked ;  and  to  what 
amiem  are  those  referred  who  think 
that  ibe  knowledge  of  them  may  con- 
tribute to  improve  their  inventkn  ?  But 
wbeo  are  they  adviseJ  to  lay  aside 
their  common  piaces,  and  to  think 
ckMely  on  their  subject?  Of  Denoosthe- 
oesand  Cicero,  what  is  here  observed  1 
To  what  does  our  author  proceed? 
What  two  different  methods  may  be 
need  by  orators  in  the  conduct  of  Uieir 
reasoning?  What  is  the  ana]}rtic  me- 
thod ?  I^yw  are  h»  hearers  led  on  ?  Of 
thia  method,  what  illustration  is  ^ven? 
With  wlmt  method  is  this  much  the 
suae ;  and  of  it,  what  is  obeerved  ?  But, 
^Hiat  remark  follows ;  and  cousequent- 
fy,  what  mode  of  reasonin^r  is  more  ge- 
nerally used?  In  all  angruin^,  what  is 
we  of  the  finst  things  to  be  attended  to? 


In  what  ■tnatka  riioald  every  apeakef 
place  himaelfs  and  why?  What  i^ 
marka  foUow  ?  Suppoaing  their  wpsh 
menta  properly  choau^  on  what,*  is  it 
evident  their  efiect,  in  aome  measure, 
will  depend  ?  Conoeminff  thi&  what  ia 
the  first  rale  that  may  betaken?  All 
arguments  are  directed  to  prove  one  ol 
w&st  three  things;  and  wnat  do  these 
make  ?  Of  the  arguments  directed  to- 
warda  anyone  of  theae.  what  ia  re* 
marked?  Of  thk  remark,  what  illua* 
tration  is  given  ?  In  the  woond  place, 
with  regud  to  the  difierent  degraea  of 
strength  in  aigument.  what  rule  i» 
^en  ?  Wh^,  eapecialiy,  ia  thia  to  oa 
uie  course?  What  course  may  he  then 
venture  to  pursue?  Why  is  not  thk 
rule  to  be  always  fbUo  wed  ?  About  in 
eooduahre  arguments^  what  does  Cice 
ro  advise  ?  in  aifruments,  in  the  third 
place,  what  k  merved;  and  why? 
But  when  k  it  safer  to  throw  them  to* 
gather?  What«aya  Quintilian  on  thk 
subject  $  and  what  example  k  given  S 
lifntiere  have  we  a  moat  beantiiul  ex- 
ample of  the  distinet  amplificatbn  ol 
one  persuasive  argument?  From  what 
k  the  aigument  taken  ?  Repeat  the 
manner  in  which  it  k  conducted.  B^ 
peat  the  passage.  In  the  fourth  plac^ 
against  wnat  muat  wo  guard?  What  ef- 
fect does  thk  have  ?  what,a]B0.  k  to  be 
observed?  From  what  dnee  thk  oetraet  ? 
When  a  speaker  dwelb  long  on  any 
fiivourite  argument,  what  k  ue  cooBe> 
quence?  ^er  due  attentkn  to  the 
proper  arrangements  of  arguroents, 
what  k  the  next  requkdte  for  their  suc- 
cess ?  On  these  heads,  to  what  k  thr 
reader  referred  ?  To  what  does  our  ai*- 
thoTj  therefore,  next  proceed?  In  com- 
batting what  scruples,  will  our  author 
not,  in  beginning  thk  head^  take  up 
time ;  end  why  ?  Where,  is  it  evident, 
the  pasBUHis  have  no  concern  ?  What 
remark  iblbwa?  What  illustration  ol 
thk  remark  k  given?  But  why  does 
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me  ittftn  wnp  eiricNHly  mtencfa  to  pot* 
tfoade  another,  addreiB  himflelf  to  fait 
paanoro  ?  flow  js  thia  iUwtti^tedl  In 
traatiQg  ofthiBpajt  of  eloqueiic^,  what 
attempt  did  the  €uicients  make,  and  lor 
what pnrooeeT  What  order  did  they  fi>I- 
ow?  what  has  Aristotle  done;  and  of 
tj^diatJsobserved?  WhatcaanotdoDfer 
this  talent ;  and  to  what  must  we  be 
indehted  for  it  ?  With  what  attainmeot 
mar  one  remain  a  cold  and  dry  spean* 
tt?  What  is  the  ose  of  ralesand  in* 
iCniotions  on  thii^  or  any  other  part  of 
oratory? 

On  the  head  «f  the  pathetic,  what  is 
die  first  directioii  (py&tl  Why  does  it 
bekn^i^  togdod  sense  to  detemine  thaw 
points?  What  is  aU  that  can,  in  glBna- 
tal^besaid?  Of  what  must  the  hnrers 
be  convinced ;  and  what  may  they  be 
able  to  JQstify?  Uidess  their  minds  be 
brought  inio  dus  state,  what  will  be 
tfae  consequence  1  Hence,  what  place 
have  most  writers  assigned  to  the  pa- 
thetic; and  what  remarlE  follows  3  In 
the  seoondplaoB,  what  does  our  author 
advise?  Wnat  is  almost  always  the  ef> 
feet  of  this;  and  why?  What  is  the  in- 
ditect  method  of  making  an  imprasrion? 
How  can  this  often  be  happily  done? 
In  the  third  ^ftc^  what  is  it  necessary 
toofaserve?  By  whom  is  this  distinction 
not  soffioiently  attended  to ;  and  of 
them,  what  is  here  observed?  Hew  is 
thkremaric illustrated?  Toevoryemo- 
tion,  or  passion,  what  has  nature  adapt- 
id;  and  what  foUowB?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  fbUows?  AU  this 
time  he  is  speaking  of  what?  When, 
only,  does  the  heart  begin  to  be  touch- 
ed, and  the  ffratitude  and  compasdon 
begin  to  flow  ?  What,  therefiire,  is  the 
(bimdation  of  all  succesiful  execution  in 
the  way  of  pathetic  oratory?  By  what 
is  eveiy  passion  most  strongly  eiscited ; 
and  what  examplfti  are  given?  Why 
must  the  orator,  therefore,  avail  himself 


shall'  wd  always  find?  6f  this  fan 
guage,  what  is  further  romaiked ;  and 
whynoll  His mtnibeii^ wholly seiaed 
fay  one  olject,  which  hp»  fired  jt,  what 
is  the  consequence?  When  must  this 
be  the  style  of  the  omtor ;  and  when, 
in  reality,  will  it  be  his  style;  and  what 
will  be  the  ccnsequaoce?  WhenwiB 
he  touch  the  heart  no  more;  and  what 
win  his  composition  become  ?  Of  what 
must  we  ta£e  notice  ?  How  is  this  dif- 
feraniM  lUastrated  t  In  the  sizth  plaee. 
what  most  be  ^vdded?  Of  what  di- 
grcBsions  should  we  beware  t  aadwiMc 
Doaiudes  ahotdd  vm  sacrifioe?  Hettoew 


of  eomparisons,  what  is  observed;  and 
of  what  forther  should  we  bewaie?  Im 
the  last  place,  what  should  we  never 
attempt;  and  why  ?  In  what  manoer 
must  we,  however,  study  to  maka  our 
retveat?  Above  all  things,  of  what 
must  lae  beware?  A  dro  regard  to 
what  must  we  alwajpe  preserve ;  and 
what  must  we  remember?  By  andea- 
vourinff  to  waitn  them  too  modi,  of 
what  does  he  take  the  most  e&ctnal 
method?  Having  given  theise  rules 
ccooemiag  the  pathStiG,  what  does  our 
author  do?  Whence  k  it  taken?  Of 
this  GavJUB,  what  is  lelafeed ;  and  ako 
of  the  ehief  aoa^btrale  of  Mesua? 
How  is  the  behaviour  of  Verm,  en  this 
ooeasion.  described?  Entering  the  lb> 
raai,  waat  does  \tt  there  direot^  and 
whatfolbwB?  How  does  (J^ioem  thet. 
proceed?  Of  this  paangei  what  is  dtk- 
served?  In  what  manner  does  theenr 
tor  exameiate  Verres*  cruel^  etiU  far- 
ther ?  Of  the^ddress,  hitherto^  what  is 
ebaenwd?  But  what  must  heneeds  do? 
Repeat  what  IbUows.  What  must  we 
nranoimeethistobe?  Whatdoeeeveiy 
nearer  immediately  perceive  ?  What 
remark  foUows?  whaf  part,  only,  now 
remains  to  be  treated  of?  UoDcoimtf 
thifi^  why  is  k  needleai  to  say  much? 
»UB..  u««^.»«»..  *»w.^.w»»^  «.*»«  .«»>»»  How  is  this  remark  dlustrated?  What 
jf  this  power?  To  accomplish  this^  isthe  great  rule  of  a  conclusba?  In 
what,  in  the  fourth  place,  is  the  only  |  sermons,  what  make  a  conunoa  con 


efiectual  method ;  and  why?  What  is 
the  efiect  of  the  intenial  emotion  of  the 
speiUcer?  Wh^  does  our  author  not 
now  insist  on  this  point?  Of  what  does 
Qnintilian  take  pains  to  inform  us ;  and 
what  was  it?  To  this  method,  what 
does  he  attribute;  and  of  what  can 
itere  be  no  doubt?  In  the  fifth  place, 
x>  what  is  it  necessary  to  attend? 
Wliat  should  we  observe ;  and  what 


cluskm  ?  With  retoaid  to  theae^  about 
what  should  care  pe  taken ;  ana  why? 
In  this  case,  like  what  do  they  appeai  I 
In  what  manner  doea  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  French  orators  terminate  hii 
funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of 
Cond<  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  In  the 
concluaon  of  all  discounaes,  what  is  a 
matter  of  importance?  How  should  we 
endeavour  to  go  ofif ;  and  not  to  end  in 


what  wmaetl  yfhfAoMim  cod 
^JtfcdigpitjTgndBpint? 
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2.  The  paifaeilo  part  olmdiaoowum 

A.  DMKarqtiop  nccewary  in  intyoaociii|r  II. 
s.  No  p«rt  of  tbo  dkooune ahoold  be i^l 

eoMiforit 
o.  Tbeipeekerfiioaldaciuanf  aileAtltc 

beurcn.  ;, 

D.  Thoflpeaker  ibould  be  mofred  hiniie]£ 

B.  Hm  proper  Unguage  of  the  puiioiii 
dionkibe  afttended  tow 

r.  Nothioff  foreign  ihoqld  be  interworwi 

wtthitT 
o.  It  ■honld  aot  be  too  uraoh  prokK^id.  ^ 

3.  InttaBeceofthepallMtiOa 


nftargaaient of  a  d^floouraB. 
A.  Tnem\ 


_.  iveutkmof  ar|fninenl8. 

a.  The  aoalytfo  and  arn^hetic  mcthodai 

men/iL 
A.  neyihoald  aotbe  blndedtofetfaer. 
a  Hmj  aheiBld  advanoe  in  the  waj  of 

a.  If  atronff,  tbay  ahoold  be  dtaHnotlx 


PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

HatiKo  tfeaied  of  sereml  giMi«ral  heads  relatm|r  to  eloqueneet  ^ 
pablic  speakiiig,  I  now  proceed  to  another  Tery  unportant  part  of 
the  subject  yet  remainiBgi  that  is,  the  pronunciation,  or  delivery  of  a 
difloouTBe.  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  elo* 
quent  of  all  orators,  Demosthenes,^  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of 
his^  related  both  b;^  Cicero  and  Quintinan ;  when  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first  pomt  in  oratory  \  he  answered,  delivery ;  and  being  aslt- 
ed,  what  was  the  second  1  and  afterwards,  what  was  the  third  t  he 
stin  answered,  delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have 
rated  tUs  so  high,  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have 
employed  those  assiduous  and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  ancientii 
take  so  much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  notlung  is  of  more  im* 
portance.  To  superficial  thinkers,  die  management  of  die  vcrfce 
and  gesture,  in  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration 
only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catching  an  au^nce.  But 
tins  is  iar  itom  being  the  case.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  what 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion ;  and, 
therefore,  deserves  the  study  of  the  most  grave  and  serious  spoikers, 
as  much  as  of  those  whose  only  ann  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  oursekes  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impression  on 
those  to  whom  we  speak :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  atid 
emotions.  Now,  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  falter- 
pret  our  ideas  vxA  emotions  no  less  than  words  do ;  nay,  the  impres- 
sion they  make  on  others,  is  freauently  much  stronger  thati  any  that 
words  can  make.  We  can  see  tnat  an  expressive  look,  or  a  pamon- 
ate  cry,  unaccompanied  by  words,  convey  to  others  more  forcible 
ideas,  and  rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  oom* 
rounicated  by  the  most  eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our 
sentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  abov^ 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature,  ft  b  thlit 
method  c^  interpreting  our  mind,  VMch  nature  has  dictated  to  all, 
and  which  is  understood  by  all ;  whereas,  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas,  and,  by  consequence,  must  make 
a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  render  words  fullv 
significanti  they  must,  almost  in  every  rjue,  receive  some  aid  fironi:' 
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the  teflikner  of  pronunciation  and  deUyeiy ;  and  he  who,  in  spenking 
ihould  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tones 
and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impression, 
often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of  what  he  bad  de- 
livered. Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  certain  sentiments 
and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 

Eronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  that  he 
elieves,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves*  His  delivery  may  be 
sueh,  as  to  sive  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  When  Marcus  CMli* 
dius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his  ac- 
cusation in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  earnest- 
ness of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  in>» 
proved  this  into  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of  the  chaive^  'An  tu, 
M.  Callidi,  nisi  fingeres,  sic  ageres?'  In  Shakspeare's  Richard  II. 
the  Duchess  of  York  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband : 

Pleadf  he  in  earnest  ? — ^Look  upon  bb  tietf 

Hb  eyes  do  drop  no  teart ;  hii  pimyert  are  je«t ; 

His  words  come  from  hit  mouth ;  ours,  from  oar  breast  | 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  dented ; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  souL 

But  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  show  the 
high  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  such 
observations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  this  head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
in  hb  eye  in  forming  his  delivery,  are,  nrst,  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him;  and  next,  to  speak 
with  grace  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  audience.  Let 
us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness* 
and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtless,  mUst  be,  to 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  oqust 
endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly. 
This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent 
It  is  so  ki  a  good  measure ;  but,  however,  may  receive  considera- 
ble assistance  from  art.  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  pro- 
per pitch,  and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  thre^ 
pitches  in  his  voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The 
high,  is  that  which  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  low  is,  when  he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle 
is,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  conversation,  and  which  he 
should  generally  use  in  public  discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake^ 
to  imagine  that  one  must  take  the  highest  pitch-of  his  voice,  in  order 
to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly.  This  is  confounding  two 
things  which  are  difierent,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  with  the 
key  cr  note  on  which  we  speak.     A  speaker  may  render  his  voice 

*  Ob  this  whole  subject,  Mr.  3heridan*s  Lectures  ou  Elocutton  are  Tery  Woi thy  J 
bcias  ccnaulted ;  and  sereral  hints  are  here  taken  from  then 
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liader,  witboat  altering  the  key;  and  we  shall  always  be  able  to  givt 
most  bodyi  most  perseirering  force  of  sound,  io  that  pitch  of  voice, 
to  which  in  conyersation  we  are  accustomed.  Whereas,  by  setting 
out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less 
compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we  have  done. 
We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain ;  and  whenever  a 
man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  hef  is  always  heard  with  pain  by 
his  audience.  Give  the  voice, therefore^fuU  strength  and  swell  of 
sound ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make 
it  a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you 
can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordina- 
ry effort.  As  lone  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  or« 
gans  of  speech  win  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  offices 
with  ease;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  cotomand. 
But  whenever  you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins, 
«nd  hsve  no  longer  any  management  of  it.  It  is  an  useful  rule  too, 
m  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant 
persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to 
thez«.  We  naturally  and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom 
we  address  ourselves,  provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice* 
As  this  is  the  case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conver- 
lation,  it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme 
hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indis- 
tinct masses ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear* 
ance  of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemenoo 
and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a 
large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with  dis- 
tinct articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther 
than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it  To  this,  therefore, 
every  poblic  speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  must  give 
every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and  make  every 
syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
heard  distinctly ;  without  slurring,  whispering,  or  suppressing  any 
of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  Uiird  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is 
lequisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy 
of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which 
allows  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speak* 
:»r,  must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  ex- 
treme of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  common,  and  requires  the 
morf  to^.be  guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown  up  into  a 
habit,  few  eiTors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce 
with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with  a  full  and  clear  articul^ 
3G 
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lion,  is  the  first  thin^  to  be  studied  by  all  who  begin  to  speak  in  pab- 
tic ;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  pronun* 
ciation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it 
more  easily  to  make;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his 
sounds  both  with  more  force  and  more  music.  It  assists  him  aisc 
in  preserving  a  due  command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hur- 
ried manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  all  rieht  execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.  '  Promp- 
tum  sit  os/  says  Qumtilian, '  non  praeceps,  moderatum,  non  lentum.* 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management 
of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slow- 
ness of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  fourth  place, 
study,  is  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word 
which  he  utters,  that  sound  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provin- 
cial pronunciation.  This  is  requisite,  both  for  speaking  intelligibly, 
and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty.  Instructions  concerning 
this  article  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there  is  one 
t>bservation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the 
Knglish  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  than 
one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the 
vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there 
more  than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however 
long;  and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  tf*  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  the 
rest.  Now,  af\er  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  accents, 
it  is  an  important  rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in 
public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  this 
respect  When  they  speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  do  at  other 
times.  They  dwell  upon  them,  and  protract  them;  they  multiply 
accents  on  the  same  word ;  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives 
gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  ai^d  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public 
declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can 
be  committed  in  pronunciation;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrical, 
or  mouthing  manner;  and  gives  an  artificial,  affected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  its  agreeableness,  and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery,  by  study- 
rag  which,  a  speaker  has  something  farther  in  view  than  merely  to 
render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what 
he  utters.  These  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads,  emphasis, 
pauses,  tones,  and  gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to 
wb.%t  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that  attention  to  these  articles  of 
delivery,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, to  the  more  elaborate  and  pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There 
is,  perhaps,  as  great  attention  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  display 
ed,  in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  gestures,  property  to 
ealm  and  plain  speaking;  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graceful  d^ 
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livery  will,  in  every  part  of  a  subject,  be  found  of  hish  importanee 
for  commanding  attention,  and  enforcing  what  is  spoken. 

First,  let  us  consider  empKasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
fuller  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable 
of  some  word,  on  whicn  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to 
show  how  it  afiects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.     Sometimes  the  em- 
phatic word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as 
well  as  by  a  stronger  accent.     On  the  right  management  of  the  em- 
phasis, depend  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.     If  no 
emphasis  be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered 
Iicavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left  o^^trn  ambiguous.     If  the 
emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  ve  pervert  and  i-  nfound  the  meaning 
wholly.    To  give  a  common  instance;  such  a  simple  question  as 
this:  *  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?'  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
four  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differently 
placed  on  the  words.     If  it  be  pronounced  thus ;  do  you  ride  to  town 
lo-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be.  No  :  I  send  my  servant  in  my 
stead.     If  thus;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer,  No ;  I  intend 
to  walk.     Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?  No;  I  ride  out  into  the 
fields.     Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  f  No ;  but  I  shall  to-morrow. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  ol 
an  expression  often  depend  on  the  accented  word ;  and  we  may 
present  to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment, 
by  placing  the  emphasis  differently.     In  the  following  words  of  our 
Saviour,  observe  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  are  pronounced,  ^  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kiss?'  Betrayest  thou — makes  the  reproach  turn,  on 
the  infamy  of  treachery.     Betrayest  thou — makes  it  rest,  upon  Ju- 
das's  connexion  with  his  master.    Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man — 
rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  eminence.     Be- 
trayest thou  the  Son  of  Man  vnth  a  kiss?  turns  it  upon  his  prosti- 
tuting the  sigftal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark 
^f  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the 
spreat  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is,  that  the 
speaker  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  ot 
those  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For,  to  lay  the  empha 
sis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  at- 
tention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attainment.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise 
from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accurately,  of 
what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of 
plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several  emphasis  every 
where  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mis- 
takes them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
nr.asterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  were 
read  over  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  vieW|to  search 
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tor  the  proper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  in  public « 
marking,  at  the,  same  timci  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  id 
every  sentence,  or  at  l^ast  in  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts 
of  a  discourse,  and  fixing  them  well  in  memory.    Were  thisatten 
tion  oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  of  pronunciation  studied  with 
more  exactness,  and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  com 
monly  done,  public  speakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  re 
paid,  by  the  remarkable  efiects  which  it  would  produce  upon  their 
audience*     Let  me  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  one  error, 
that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much.    It  is  only  by  a  pru- 
dent reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight 
If  they  recur  too  often;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  empha 
sis,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them*    To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a 
Dook  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same 
with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demaad  attention 
These  are  of  two  kinds ;  first,  emphatical  pauses;  and  next,  such  as 
mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after 
something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want 
to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said, 
we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  the 
same  eflect,  as  a  strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules; 
especially  ta  the  caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  fre- 
quently. For  as  they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise 
expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fiilly  answerable 
tb  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust 
Butthe  mostfrequent  and  the  principal  use  of  the  pauses,  is  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speak- 
f(t  to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  of 
fuch  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  aad  difllcult  articles  in  delivery. 
In  all  public  speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  ooliged  to  divide  words  from  one 
soother,  which  have  so  intimate  a  connexion  that  they  ought  to  be 
Dronounced  with  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  least  separation. 
Many  a  sentence  is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  empha 
lis  totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
%VQid  this,  every  one, while  he  is  speaking,  should  be  very  careful  to 
provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what  be  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  4s  only  sus- 
pended for  a  moment;  and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  al- 
ways a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with- 
out improper  interruptions^ 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a 
ceHain  melody  or  tune,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted 
one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a  jHiblic  qpeaker  can  fall.    It  is 
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the  vens^  iwhich  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the  voice ;  for 
wherever  there  is  .any  sensible  suspeDsioo  of  the  yoicoi  the  hearer  is 
always  led  to  expect  somewhat  corresponding  in  the  meaning. 
Pauses  in  public  discourse,  must  be  formed  upon  the  manner  m 
which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary,  sensible  conversation;  and 
not  upon  the  stiflT,  artificial  manner, which  we  acquire  from  reading 
books  according  to  the  common  punctuation.  The  general  run  oT 
punctuation  is  very  arbitrarpr;  o/tei^  capricious  and  false;  and  dic- 
tates an  uniformity  of  tone  m  the  pauses,  which  is  extremely  disa« 
greeable ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pauses  graceful  and 
expressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  ih  the  right  place,  but  fj^ 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of 
these  pauses  is  intimated;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them, 
which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  aalig^it 
and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper;  sometimes  a  degree 
of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished.  In  all  these 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest 
discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  di£- 
culty  in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its 
own ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of 
the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  ofiend  the  understard- 
ing,  is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom 
meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses 
that  belong  to  the  music  of  Verse ;  one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  and  the  other,  the  caesural  pause  in  the  middle  of  it  With 
regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  marks  that  strain 
or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this  always  sensible,  and  in 
some  measure^  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  Tiberty  permitted  of  running 
the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the 
sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  in  reading  such  verse 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the  close  of  a 
line?  On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close  of 
such  lines  as  mlike  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  Ji^ndered 
perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were  improper 
fcN*  wnat  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet  compos- 
ed  in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  numbers;  and 
d^rade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  line 
sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appeal 
ince  of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  The 
close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the  meaning,  ought  to 
be  marked,  not  by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence;  but 
wttho>fv  either  lettingtbe  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it,  It  should  be  mark* 
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ed  only  by  such  a  slight  suspensioa  of  sound,  as  may  distinguialp 
tne  passage  from  one  line  to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning 
The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  falls  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemisticks  « 
a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  line« 
but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which  is  called  the  caesu 
ral  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line.  In  the  English,  it  may  fidl  after  the  4th,  5tli,  6th,  or 
7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  con- 
structed, that  this  caesural  pause  coincides  with  the. slightest  pause 
or  division  in  the  sense,  the  line  can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  twc 
first  verses  of  Mr.  Pope's  Messiah, 

Ye  njmphs  of  Solyma!  begio  Uie  song; 
To  hear'nly  themes,  lublimer  strains  belong. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  and 
intimate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  caesural  pause,  we  then  feel 
a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  read  such  lines  graceiully.  The  rule  of  proper  pro- 
nunciation in  such  cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  pause  which  tlie 
sense  forms,  and  to  read  the  line  Accordingly.  The  neglect  of  tlie 
caesural^ause,  may  make  the  lines  sound  somewhat  unharmonious- 
ly ;  but  the  effect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrifi^* 
ed  to  the  sound.     For  instance,  in  the  following  line  of  Milton, 

What  in  me  is  dark, 
niamine ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  <  illumine,^  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  oueht  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly;  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  ^illumine' 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
till  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr 
Pope's  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot:) 

1  sit,  with  sad  civility  I  read. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caesural  pause  as  falling  after  'sad, 
the  4th  syllable.    But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any 
pause  there,  so  as  to  separate  ^sad'  and  <  civility.'    The  sense  ad- 
mits of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  <  sit,'  which 
therefore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  dif- 
ferent boSh  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  modulation 
of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in 
public  speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grac« 
of  discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  smglt 
consideration;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  espe- 
cially to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar 
tone  of  voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell  another  that  he 
was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved,  in  ^a  tone  whicli  did  not  suit 
such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed,  would  be  laughed  at. 
Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  by  which  per8U«» 
five  discnurse  works  its  effect  The  speaker  endeavours  ti  transfuar 
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i«b>his  hetrara  hif  own  sentiments  and  emotions;  which  he  ear 
never  be  saecessful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.*  The  proper  ex- 
pfcssion  of  tonesi  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  by 
every  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given 
tor  this  jpurpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the 
tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may  observe 
that  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which  interests  him 
nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is 
the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public 
discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  of  speaking,  and 
delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected,  artificial  manner?  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  pul- 
pit, or  rises  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice 
with  which  he  etpresses  himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  stu- 
died tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
lliis  has  vitiated  all  delivery;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modern  public  speaking,  espe- 
eifflly  in  the  pulpit  Men  departed  from  nature ;  and  sought  to  give 
m  beauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substitute 
lag  certain  studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse. 
JLet  every  public  speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whetlier  he 
speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remember 
that  he  still  speaks.  Follow  nature :  consider  how  she  teaches  you 
to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart  Imaeine  a  subject 
of  debate  starting  'in  conversation  among  grave  and  wise  men,  and 
yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on  such  an  occasion  express 
yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  sought  most  to  be  lis 
tened  to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any 
public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  manner  of 
pronouncing  there;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  render- 
ins  your  ddiivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  ih%  foundation  of  public 
pronunciation ;  but  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  re- 

Juires  them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse, 
n  a  formal,  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 

.  *  '  All  that  pastes  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two  claitet ,  which  I  call 
4iaa  and  emotions.  By  ideas,  I  mean  aU  thoughts  which  rise,  and  pass  fai  sucoessioa 
In  the  niio«L  By  emotions,  all  exertions  of  uSe  mind  in  arranging,  combining,  and 
If  paradn^  its  ideas ;  as  well  as  aU  the  effecto  produced  on  the  mind  itself  by  those 
Ideas;  from  the  more  violent  agitation  of  the  passions,  to  the  calmer  feelings  produce/ 
by  the  operation  of  the  intellect  and  the  fancy.  In  short,  thought  is  the  object  of  the 
one,  internal  feeling  of  the  other.  That  which  lenres  to  express  the  former,  I  call  the 
kngoage  of  ideas;  and  the  latter,  the  language  of  emotions.  Words  are  the  signs  of 
the  one,  tones  of  tiM  ^er.  Without  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  langnage,  it  is  im* 
#0SBftle  to  coflMaunkate  through  the  ear,  all  that  passes  Ui  the  mind  of  man.' 

ftvxfUDAii  on  the  Art  of  Reading 
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niorjy  of  the  sentences,  prom|yt|  almost  necessarity,  a  modiilation  of 
roice  mor:   oiioded,  and  bordering  niore  upon  tnusic,  than  eonver* 
sat  iOn  admi  t1.     This  gt  vies  rise  to  ivhat  is  called  the  declaimingtnan- 
ner.     But  though  this  itiOde  of  pronttnciation  rtmseonsiderably  be- 
yond ordinal^  discourse,  jet  still  it  must  have,  for  its  basis,  the  oatu- 
ral  tones  of  grave  and  dignified  convetsation.    I  must  obserre,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory  man* 
ner,  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or  a;ood  delivery, 
and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  Speakers  into  mat  monotony 
of  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  so  generally  complained  o£    Where* 
as,  he  who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speaking 
manner  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disagreeable  throcigh  monbta- 
ny.    He  will  have  the  sTame  natural  variety  in  his'tOnes,  whi^h  a 
person  has  in  Conversation.      Indeed,  the  perfection  of  delivery 
requires  both  these  different  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  live- 
liness and  ease,  aiid  that  of  declaiming  with  stateliness  and  dig^nity, 
to  be  possessed  by  one  man;  and  to  be  employed  by  htm,  accord- 
ing as  the  different  parts  of  his  discourse  require  either  the  one  or 
the  other.    This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many;  the 
greatest  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be  formed 
altogether  accidentally,  according  as  some  tarn  of  voice  fi^pears  to 
them  most  beautifbl,  or  some  artificial  modd  has  cau^t  their  fan- 
cy;  and  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  wfaieh 
they  can  never  vary.    But  the  capital  direction,  which  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  i?,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every 
sentiment  from  those  which  nature  dictates  to  as,  in  conversation 
with  others ;  to  speak  always  with  her  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to 
ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  be- 
ins  more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or'what  is  called  action  in  pub- 
lic discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  con- 
versation, with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do* 
The  French  and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightfy 
thanweare.  Batthere  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  phlegmatic, 
as  not  to  accompany  their  words  with  some  actions  and  gestieula- 
tioas,on  all  occasions,  when  they  are  much  in  earnest  It  is  therefore 
unnatural  in  a  public  speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earnestness 
and  seriousness  which  he  ought  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to 
remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  fVom  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meanin^^  or 
warmth  in  his  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule,  rs  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone*    Attend  to  the 

*  <  Loqnere,*  (lay  i  an  aqthor  of  tha  16th  centuiy,  who  hw  written  a  TreatSse  io 
ia  Octtu,  et  Voce  Oratori*,) 

^  Loquere ;  hoc  Titium  commune,  loquatur 
Vl  nemo;  at  tetuk  dedamitet  omnia  roce. 
Tu  loquere ;  ut  mo$  ett  hominqm ;  boat  &  latrat  tDe  ? 
Die  ululat ;  rudit  hie ;  (far!  ti  talia  dignuro  est) 
IVon  homloem  rox  oUa  tonat  ratione  loqnentem.* 

'    Jo«  NMis  LvcAMm  de  Oettu  et  Voce,  Uh.  II.  Pirit»  tejl^ 
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looks  and  gestures,  in  which  earnestnesSy  indi|;iiatidn,  obmpaasioh, 
ar  anjr  other  emotion,  diseoTers  Hseif  to  most  tdvintaM  in  the  com 
nr.on  intercourse  of  men ^  and  let  theae  be  your  model.    Someot 
these  looks  anfl  gestures  are  common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are  also 
ertsdn  peculiarities  of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual. 
A  public  speaker  must  take  that  manner  which  is  niost  natural  to 
btmself*    For  it  is  here  just  as  in  tones.    It  is  not  the  business  of 
a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gesturesy 
which  he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable/  and  to  practise 
these  in  public,  without  theo*  baring  any  eorrespoadence  to  the  maa 
ner  which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.    His  gestures  and  motiona 
ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expressioh  which  nature  has  dictat- 
ed to  him;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossibie,  by  means 
of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  i^and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
there  is  room  in  this  matter  tor  some  stndy  and  art  For  many  per> 
sons  are  naturally  ungraceful  in  tiie  motions  which  they  make ;  and 
this  unmcefulness  might,  in  pari  at  least,  b*  refonned  by  applies-* 
tion  and  care.    The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  coiiiiats 
chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions ;  and 
in  learning  to  penorm  such  as  are  natural  to  the  meaker,  in  the 
most  becoming  manner.    For  this  tad,  ft  has  been  advised  by  wri> 
ters  on  this  sul^ect,  to  practise  bisfore  a  mirror,  where  one  may  sea 
and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.    But  I  am  afraid  persons  are  net 
always  the  b^st  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions; 
and  one  may  declaim  long  enough  before  a  nftirror,  without  corned 
ing  any  of  his  faults.    The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste 
they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  ban- 
ners, than  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  re^rd  to  partieular  rules 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintiliaa  has  delivered  a 
great  many  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  11th  book  of  his  hutitutiens; 
and  all  the  modem  writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  else  but 
translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules,  delivered  eiihtit 
by  the  voic^,  or  on  paper,  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  persons  saw 
them  exemplified  before  their  eyea* 

t 

*  The  few  following  hinti  only  I  shall  adreature  to  throw  out,  in  case  thty  may  ba 
•f  any  service.  When  speddnr  la  poblic,  eve  should  atndiy  to  praserva  as  loofh  d^ 
altyas  possibia  la  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is  renerally  to  ba 
chosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  and  freest  command  of  wl  his  motions; 
any  inclination  which  is  used,  should  be  forwards  towaids  ^e  hearers,  wludi  is  a  na* 
tiinl  expression  of  eamestneu.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that  (t  Ihoold 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  Ae  discourse  *,  and  whan  no  parueular  emotion  is  ez- 
^reiied,  a  serious  and  nadiy  look  is  always  the  best  The  eyes  should  never  be  fixed 
4ose  on  any  one  object,  but  nsa? e  aasi^  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made 
wtti  the  hands,  oonsirt  ihit  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speakiag*  The  ancients  condemnMl 
al  iDOtiocs  pei  formed  by  the  left  hand  alone;  but  I  aa  not  sensible  that  these  are  al- 
ways oflbnsire,  tiioAgb  It  b  aatanl  te  the  right  hand  to  be  more  firequentlir  employed 
Warmemotlons  demand  the  motion  of  both  haadaoorrespondiag  together..  But  whether 
one  eesticnlatea  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  motionc 
4nmi  be  firee  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  generally  ungra'^ftu 
tor  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands,  are  directed  to  proceed  from  &  shou^ 
diff,  rather  than  firom  the  dhow.    Perpendicular  moveaents  too  with  tha  bandai  that 
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I  shftU  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  weD 
in  deliyery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  guard 
against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  ia  peculiarly  incident  to 
those  who  begin  to  ^peak  in  public  He  must  endeavour,  above  all 
things,  to  be  collected,  and  master  of  himselfl  For  this  end,  he 
will  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become 
wholly  engaged  in  his  subject;  to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its 
importance  or  seriousness;  to  be  concerned  much  more  to  persuade 
than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please  most,  when  pleasing  is  not 
his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  method 
of  raising  one's  self  above  that  timid  and  bashful  reganl  to  an  au- 
dience, which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  what 
he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  saying  it 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  against 
all  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery.  Let  youjr 
manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own;  neither  imitated  from  an- 
other, nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural 
to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  sev^ 
nl  defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please;  because  it  shows  us  a  man ;  b^ 
cause  it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the  heart    Whereas 
a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it 
be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affectation, 
sever  fails  to  disgust    To  attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  per-, 
feetly  graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  expect;  so  many  natural 
talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in  forming  it.    But  to  attain  what 
as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  persuasive  mazk- 
■er,  is  within  the  power  of  most  persons;  if  they  will  onlv  unlearn 
false  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  follow  na- 
ture, and  will  speak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak 
m  earnest,  and  from  the  heart    If  one  has  naturally  any  gross  de 
feets  in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he  at- 
tempts at  reforming  3iem  only  when  he  is  to  speak  m  public.     He 
should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of  speak- 
ing; and  then  carry  to  Ute  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not 
be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of 
his  tones  and  his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  and  affecta- 
tion will  appear.     He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest;  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  his  subject  and  his  sentiments ;   leaving  nature,  and 
f>reviously  formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  d^ 
ivery. 

It,  in  the  itraight  line  up  and  down,  whidi  Sbakfpeare  in  Hamleitcnlls  'uwio^  the  sir 
with  the  hand/  are  leldom  good.  Oblique  raotionf  are,  in  ^neral,  the.  moat  gracefuL 
Too  sadden  and  nimble  niotionf  ihould  be  liiwwiM  avoided.  Earaestiicn  can  be  faUj 
ezpresfed  without  them.  Shakipeare's  directions  on  tliis  heaJi  are  fiiU  of  good  leu* ; 
uie  all  f  entlj/  taye  he,  '  and  In  tiie  very  torrent  aad  iMBpcet  of  pMiion,  ar«|air«  • 
^B^perance  tliat  ma/  ^9  it 
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Hating  treated  oTaeveral  general 
neods  relating  to  eloquence,  to  what 
does  oar  autm>r  now  proceed?  What 
evidence  have  we  iiat  DemostheneB 
laid  great  streas  on  thk?  Of  what  is 
there  no  wonder ;  and  ^hv  ?  To  what 
may  the  mana^meut  of  the  voice  and 
gesture,  in  puDlic  speakinir,  appear  to 
soperficial  thinkers,  to  relate  f  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  case  1  Whenever  we  addrew 
oarselves  to  others  by  word%  what  is 
our  intentkuQ  ?  Of  the  tone  of  our  voice, 
our  looks  and  gestures,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  What  can  we  see?  What  ad- 
vantage has  tlie  signification  of  senti- 
ments, made  by  tones  and  gestures, 
above  that  made  by  words  ?  So  true  is 
this,  that  to  render  words  fully  signifi- 
cant, what  is  requisite ;  and  what  re- 
marKB  follow  ?  What  two  illustrations 
of  these  remarks  arejgiven?  Repeat 
than.  As  it  is  needless  to  sajr  any 
more,  in  order  to  show  the  high  minor- 
tance  of  a  good  deb' very^to  what  does 
oar  author  proceed?  What  are  the 
great  objects  which  every  public  speak- 
er will  naturally  have  in  his  eycL  in 
ibrming  his  delivery?  On  this  subject 
what  are  worthy  of  being  consulted  ? 
In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  under- 
stood, what  are  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites? What  must,  doubtless,  be  the 
first attentk)n  of  every  public  speaker; 
and  what  must  he  endeavour  to  do? 
Of  this  power  of  voice,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  What  three  pitches  has  every  man 


to  his  voice ;  and  define  them  ?  To 
imagine  what  is  a  great  mistiaJce?  This 
is  conionndin^  what  two  different 
thir^?  How  m  this  fully  illustrated? 
As  long  as  you  keen  within  thepe 
bounds,  what  will  be  trie  consequence? 
But  what  follows,  when  you  trans^ess 
them?  What,  also,  is  a  useful  nSe  in 
order  to  be  well  heard?  How  do  we 
naturally,  and  mechanically,  utter  our 
words?  As  this  is  the  case,  in  common 
eonvenBation,  in  what  will  it  also  hold  ? 
fsfoi  what  must  be  remembered?  In 
wiiat  manner  does  this  extreme  ofiend  ? 
In  the  next  place,  of  distinctness  pf  ar- 
ticulation, what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark Ibllows  7  In  or  ler  to  effect  this, 
what  must  every  public  speaker  do  ? 
In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate 
distinctly,  what  is  reonisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  need  scarcely  be  observed  ? 
What  must  render  every  diseourse  in- 
Moidaod  fiuurnuvr?  But  what  extreme 


is  much  more  eommou,  and  why  shonlct 
it  be  guarded  against?  What  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
begin  to  speak  in  pubHe;  and  of  it, 
w&t  is  d)served?  In  what  manner, 
does  it  assist  the  voice  j  and  what  doeo 
it  enable  the  speaker  to  do?  What 
other  advantage  has  it;  and  what  fol- 
lows? Afler  these  fundamental  atten- 
tkms  to  the  piteh  and  management  dT 
the  voice,  &c  what  in  the  fourth 
place,  must  the  speaxer  study?  For 
what  is  this  requisite?  How,  only,  can 
instruction  concerning  this  article,  be 
given?  But  here,  what  observations 
may  it  be  proper  to  make?  How  do 
many  persons  err  m  this  respect?  From 
what  mistaken  notion  does  this  arise? 
Whereas,  what  is  the  effect  of  this? 
To  treat  of  what  does  our  author 
next  proceed  ?  Under  what  four  hea<K 
may  these  be  comprised  ?  To  what  is 
tone  said  eoneemuiff  them,  what  is, 
in  general,  prenused  T  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  By  emphasis,  what  is  meant? 
How  must  the  emphatic  word  some- 
times be  distinguished  ?  On  the  riffht 
management  of  the  emphasis  what 
depends?  How  ui  this  iDustrated  ?  What 
simple  rule  is  given ;  and  repeat  it  ?  Of 
the  same  thing,  in  solemn  discourse,  what 
is  observed;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  acquire  the 
proper  management  of  the  emphasis, 
what  is  the  creat  rule ;  and  why  ?  It  is 
far  from  what  ?  Of  what  is  it  one  of 
the  greatest  trials ;  and  from  what  must 
it  arise?  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
all  prepared  disooorBes.  what  practice 
would  oe  of  great  use?  Were  this  at- 
tentbn  dlener  bestowed,  what  would 
be  the  consequence?  A^^st  what, 
are  speakers  at  the  same  time,  caution- 
ed ?  why  is  this  caution  given ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  To  crowd  every 
page  with  emphatic  words,  is  like  what? 
Next  to  emphasis,  what  demand  atten- 
tk)n?  These  are,  of  what  two  kinds) 
When  is  an  emphatic  pause  made? 
What  effect  have  such  fmuses ;  and  to 
what  are  they  subject?  For  what 
reason  ?  But  what  is  the  most  frequent 
and  principal  use  of  the  pauses ;  and 
of  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment 
of  sucn  pauses,  what  is  observeci'' 
Why  does  the  management  of  the 
breath,  in  all  public  speaking,  require  a 
good  deal  of  uttentkm  ?  By  what  is 
many  a  sentence  miserably  maniried 
and  the  force  of  the  enipnasis  totalW 
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/xt?  In  what  roamier  may  tfui  MUkt^ferbbanB?  What,  at  theama 
avoided?  Umfi^  must  be  obeorved?  Whereas, 


What  k  a  greak  nuatake;  anc  when 
may  it  be  jeaaily,  gathered  ?  What  k 
ooe  of  the  wont  habits  into  which  a 
oubKc  speaker  can  fall?  Why  should 
the  sense  always  rale  the  pausesof  the 
voice?  Upon,  what  must  pauses  in 
public  disoouTBe  be  fiiunded?  Of  the 
ereneral  run  of  punctuatk>n,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  whv  ?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated?  In  all  these  casea,  how  are 
we  to  regulate  ourselves  ?  From  what 
does  the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry 
arise?  Why  k  it  no  wonder  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  g;ood  readen  of 
rioetry  ?  What  two  kinds  of  pauses  be- 
long to  the  musk^  of  verse  T  With  re- 
f>ura  to  the  former,  what  is  observed? 
In  blank  verse,  what  has  been  made  a 
cjue8tk>n  ?  Of  the  reading  of  this  verse 
on  the  stage,  what  m  awanred?  But 
why  were  this  improper  on  other  oc- 
casions? What,  therefore,  follows  ?  At 
the  same  tim&  what  should  be  guard- 
ed against?  How  k  thk  illustrated? 
Of  the  other  kindsof  musical  pause  what 
k, observed?  In  French  heroic  verse, 
where  does  thk  pause  feUi  and  where 
may  it  fall  in  the  English?  When  can 
the  line  be  read  easily;  and  what  ex- 
ample k^ven?  When  do  we  feel  a  sort 
tf*  struggung  between  the  sense  and  the 
sound;  and  what  k  its  effect?  In  such 
cases,  what  k  the  rule  for  pronunciar 
tion?  What  remark  follows;  and  bjr 
what  example  k  it  illustrated  ?  How  is 
thk  principle  further  illustrated  from  a 
line  of  Mr.  P6pe's?  To  what  does  our 
author  next  proceed  ;  and  of  them  what 
k  observed  f  From  what  considerotwn 
will  jthe  extent  to  whkh  the  propriety, 
force,  and  grace  of  discourse,  aepend 
on  these,  appear?  How  k  thk  remark 
illustrated  ?  What  k  the  greatest,  and 
most  material  instractioD  which  can  be 
given  fx  thk  purpose?  When  has 
every  man  an  eloquent  or  persuasive 
foae  and  manner?  What  k  the  reason 
of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unper- 
suasive  in  public  discourse;  and  to  ima- 
ffine  what,  k  an  absurdity?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  thk?  How  k  thk 
^rther  illustrated?  Of  these  oonver- 
satbnal  tones,  what  has  been  said  ?  In 
a  formal,  studied  oratbn,  to  what  does 
the  elevatmn  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  sentences,  almost  necessar 
rilv  prompt?  To  what  manner  does 
ihs  give  rise  ?  Though  thk  mode  of 
pronunciation  was  considerably  beyond 
Sr-nnary  discourse,  vet  What  roust  it 


what  fellows  ?  In  tone&  what  variety 
will  he  have?  What  does  the  perlec- 
tbn  of  delivery  require?  Why  k  not 
thk  perfection  acquvedby  many?  But 
what  k  the  directkn  which  oug^t 
never  to  be  ferys^otten?  It  now  remams 
to  treat  of  what  ?  Of  some  nations,  what 
k  observedL  and  what  instances  ar» 
mentkmed  ?  But  what  remark  follows  ? 
What  is,  therefore,  unnatural  and  in- 
consistent in  a  puolic  sp^Niker?  As  is 
propriety  of  action,  what  k  the  funda- 
mental rule  ?  Of  these  looks  and  ges- 
tures, what  k  observed?  What  man- 
ner must  a  public  speaker  take,  and 
why  ?  What  kind  of  expression  o^jght 
hk  gestures  and  motkms  to  carry ;  and 
unless  thk  k  the  case,  what  wul  be 
impooBible?  lliough  nature  must  be 
the  ground-work,  yet  what  k  admit- 
ted ;  and  why  ?  In  what  does  the  study 
of  action  in  public  speaking,  chiefly 
consist?  For  thk  end,  what  has  been 
advised  by  writers  on  thk  subject? 
But  of  what  k  our  author  afraid? 
What  will  be  found  of  much  greater 
advantage  ?  y^th  re^;ard  to  partieular 
rules^  concerning  action  and  gesticula- 
tion, what  k  obMrved  ?  On  tnk  head, 
what  further  k  added?  Above  all 
thi^g[^  what  must  he  endeavour?  For 
thk  end,  what  will  he  find  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him?  When  will  he 
federally  please  most?  For  what  k 
mk  the  only  ratkmal  and  proper  me 
thod?  Without  what  admonition,  can- 
not our  author  conclude?  What  remark 
foUowB?  Why  k  whatever  k  nativei 
likdy  to  please?  Whereas,  what  deli* 
very  never  faik  to  diegost  us?  What 
can  few  expect  tand  why?  What  re- 
mark foHows?  What  kobserved  of  one 
who  has  naturally  any  msB  defect  in 
hk  voice  or  gestures  T  How  should  ha 
begin ;  and  why?  If  he  be  so  employ 
ed,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  How 
ought  be  then  to  appear? 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQU£afC£. 

*  ■  «  «  • 

I  BAVji  DOW  treated  f«Uy  eC  Uw  diflefwt  Uo40  of  pdUiq  t^Mkr 
My  of  the  eompositiob,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  diaooiir^e.  Bdbra 
I  finish  this  fbtjecty  U  may  be  of  uae  to  suggest  st>bie  thiogs  jboo- 
oernlDg  the  proper  means  of  iiaproyeoieBt  in  the  aii  (^pudblie  spea^ 
kiBgi  and  the  most  necessary  sUidies  for  U^at  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  spelJier,  in  Iha  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
Ihr  froiti  being  either  a  eoounon  or  an  easy  attainment  Indeed,  to 
emnpose  a  florid  harAngtte  on  some  popular  topio,  and  to  deffirfet  il 
M>  as  to  amuse  an  audieneie,  is  a  tnattv  not  very  difficult.  But  though 
some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea  which  I  hare  entdesTOured 
to  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  gi^eat  eaertion  ofthcf 
haman  powers.  It  is  the  art  of  being  persussive  and  commanding ; 
the  art,  not  of  pleading  the  fancy  merd^,  but  of  speaking  bo4b  to 
the  undersfxinditig  and  to  the  heart;  of  mterestibg  the  hearers,  in 
such  s  degree,  ss  to  seiae  and  earry  them  along  with  utf ;  and  to  leave 
them  with  a  deep  and  string  impiOBaion  of  what  Ij^mj"  have  heard 
How  many  talents,  nstiiral  and  aequired,  moal  concur  lor  carrjping 
this  to  perfection  ?  A  strone,  liyel}r,  and  warm  imaginaiiiion ;  quick 
sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good  senw,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind;  aU  improved  by  gmKt  and  bng  attention  to  htjle 
and  composition ;  and  supported  abo  by  the  exterior,  yet  important 

Sioalifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  i  presence  pot  ungairily^  and  a 
all  and  tnnable  voice.  How  little  reason  to  woiider,  that  a  perftel 
and  aeconiiplislied  orator^  should  be  one  of  t^e  chsoraoters  thsft'is 
most  rnMy  to  be  found? 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  medieority  and  iperfeo- 
tion,  there  16  a  very  wide- interval  There  ^are  many  infermediste 
spaced,  wiiich  may  be  filled  up  with  honour;  apd  the  more  rare 
^d  difficult  that  complete  perfection  is,^the  greater  is  the  honour  0/ 
apprbadling  to  it,  though  we  do  not  (My  attain  it  The  number 
ofofators  w4mi  stand  in  the  highest  dsss  is,  perhaps  smaller  than  the 
number  of.  poets  who  are  foFsmost  in  poetic  &me;  but  the  study 
oTorstory  has  this  advantage  above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry, 
ooe  mna^be'an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportable: 

Mtdiocribot  m—  poSlit 
Nob  hominMy  mm  Du,  non  eoacetsSrt  colomiuB.* 

In  ehxjuenee  tfaia  does  not  hold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  mode- 
inte  station  ^ith  dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great  many  dif- 
teent  forms;  plain  and  simple,  ss  well  as  high  and  pathetic;  and 
a  genms  that  cannot  reach  the  ktter,  may  shine  with  much  repui»> 
tion  and  usefulness  in  the  former. 


•*" 


*  For  Qod  and  man,  and  lettered  poiC 
That  poeu  ever  ar«  of  mld^'ini^  siaa.  Fbi  f ciSi 
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Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  tn  - 
fling  inquiry.  In  all  attaimneats  whatever^  nature  must  be  the  prune 
agent  She  mast  bestow  the  original  talents*  She  must  sow  the 
seeds;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfec- 
tion. Nature  must,  always  hare  done  somewhat:  but  a  great  deal 
will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by  art  This  is  certain,  that  study  and 
discipline  are  more  ne'^essary  for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius 
in  oratory,  than  they  ait,  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  UiougK 
poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  assistance  from  critical  art,  yet  a 
poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can 
rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  oi  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  Homer  form- 
ed himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  ef 
much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  lecture;  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  used 
for  improving  in  eloquence. 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is 
personal  character  end  disposition*  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent 
or  persuasive  speaker,  nodiing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous man.  This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhe- 
toricians :  ^  Non  posse-oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.'  To  find  any 
such  connexion  between  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts, 
must  give  pleasure;  and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  this 
is  not  a  mere  topic  of  declamation,  but  that  the  connexion  here  al- 
lied, is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

For,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to  per- 
suasion, than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disin- 
terestedness, candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person 
who  endeavours  to  persuade?  These  give  weight  and  foree  to 
every  thing  which  he  utters ;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to  it;  they  dis- 
pose us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure ;  and  create  a  secret 
partiality  in  favour  of  ^at  side  which  he  espouses*  Whereas,  if 
we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingenuity,  of  a  comipt,  or  a 
base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence  loses  all  its  real  effect  It 
may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as  Iriek,  as 
the  play  only  of  speech ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  per 
suade?  We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure,  when  we 
think  favourably  of  its  author;  but  when  we  have  the  living  speak- 
er before  our  eyes,  addressing  us  personally  on  some  subject  of  im- 
l)ortance,  'lie  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  have  a  much 
more  powerful  efiect 

But,  hst  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  elianeter 
of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a 
truly  wortiiy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight 
which  it  adds  to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  ways, 
to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  ho- 
nourable studies.  It  prompts. a  generous  emulation  to  excel;  it 
inures  to  industry;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  it 
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telfy  dbencambered  of  those  bad  passions  and  disengaged  from  those 
mean  pursuits,  which  hare  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to 
true  proficiency.  QuintiKan  has  touched  this  consitleration  very 
properly ;  ^  Quod  si  agroni m  nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei  familiaris  d  1  • 
figcntia,  et  venandi  voluptas^  et  dati  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiit 
auferunt,  quid  putamus  lacturas  cupiditatem,  araritiam,  invidiam? 
Nihil  enim  est  tarn  occupatum,  tam  multiforme,  tot  ac  tarn  variis  af- 
fectibus  concisum,  atque  laoeratum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens. 
Quis  inter  haec,  Uteris,  aut  uUi  bonse  arti,  locus?  Non  herde  magis  ^ 
quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rubis  occupata.'* 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much 
as  it  deserves;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine 
rirtue,  are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  power* 
ful  in  affecting  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing 
has  so  great  and  universal  a  command'over  the  minds  of  men  as  vir* 
toe.  No  kind  of  language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  pow- 
erfully felt,  as  the  native  language  of  worthy  and  vjrtuous  feelings. 
He  only,  therefore,  who  possesses  these  full  and  strong,  can  speak 
properly,  and  in  its  own  language,  to  the  heart.  On  sul  great  sub- 
jects and  occasions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in' noble 
sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and  irresistible.  They  give  an  ar 
dour  and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a 
like  flame  in  those  who  hear;  and  which,  more  than  any  other 
eause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of 
seizing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imitation  will 
oot  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  none  of  this  power- 
ful jvarmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  amotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  re 
nowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal 
for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  vir- 
tues their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect ;  and  those  orations  of 
theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit,  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of 


Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  exc  el 
in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the 
several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings 
Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that, 
on  every  great  occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less 
success.    The  sentiments  and  dispositions  particularly  requisite  for 


"  <  If  the  management  of  an  estate,  if  anxiout  attention  to  domestic  economy^  a 
pasaion  for  huntingr,  or  whole  days  fi?en  up  to  public  placet  of  amusements,  consume 
f0  ntich  time  thai  is  due  to  sludyi  how  much  ^eater  waste  muFt  be  occasioned  by 
Ucentioos  desires ,  avaric«^,  or  envy  ?  Nothing  is  so  much  hurried  and  ^agitated}  so 
eontradictory  to  itself,  or  so  riolently  torn  and  shattered  by  conflicting'  passionS|  as 
a  bad  heart.  Amidst  the  distractions  which  it  produces,  what  room  it  left  for  Ar 
erttimtioD  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?  No  more,  aasuredly,  Ihaft 
W  for  ^  growth  of  corn  in  a  field  that  if  orernin  with  thorns  and  bramUM.' 
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theik  to  cultiTj^le,  are  ihe  following:  The  )or^  of  justice  and  9rdui 
jnd  indignation  at  insolence  and  oppression ;  die  love  of  honesty 
and  truth,  and  detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption;  mag* 
nanimity  of  spirit;  the  love  of  hberty,  of  their  country,  an4  the 
public;  zeal  for  al^  great  and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  aO 
worthy  and  heroic  characters.  A  cold  and  skeptical  turn  of  mind, 
is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence ;  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling 
disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and 
ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposition  bespeak^ 
one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing :  but  least  of  all  in  oratory 
A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  a  ipind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  those 
great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to  ad- 
mire. Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  iojuriesydistreases,  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures;  a  h^rt  that  can  easily  relent;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make 
their  case  his  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  aQd  of  modesty, 
must  also  be  sthdied  by  every  public  speaker.  Modesty  is  essen- 
tial; it  is  always  and  justly  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit; 
and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  But 
modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  excessive  timidity.  Every  public 
speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assume 
that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  but  of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a 
consciousness  of  bis  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  &r 
justice  of  what  he  delivers;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  consequence 
for  making  an  impression  on  tliose  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place  is  most  ne- 
cessary to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcat- 
ed by  Cicero  and  Quintilian:  'Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et artibus 
debet  esse  instructus  orator.'  By  which  they  mean,  that  he  ought 
to  have  what  we  call,  a  liberal  education ;  and  to  be  formed  by  a 
Tegular  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.  We  must  never 
forget  that, 

Scribendi  rede,  lapere  eat  ti  priocipiiun  k  fona. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speakin|^ 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere, 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphcune; 
or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be 
mere  quackery,  like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old  to  teach 
their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  every  subject;  and  would  be 
deservedly  exploded  by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  oon» 
poaition,  and  all  the  ai  ts  of  speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  set- 
ting off  to  advantage,  the  stock  of  materials  which  he  possesses ; 
but  the  stock,  the  materials  themselves,  must  be  brought  from  other 
quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  must 
make  bimself  thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  of 
all  the  learning  and  experience  that  can  be  useful  in  his  profession^ 
4[ir  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge     He  who  is  to  speak 
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from  the  pulpit,  must  ftpplv  himself  closely  to  the  suidy  of  oiirin: 
17,  of  practical  religpon,  of  morals^  of  human  nature;  that  he  may 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  of  instruction  and  of  persoasion.  He  who 
virould  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainte'l 
with  the  business  that  belonM  to  such  assembly;  he  must  study  the 
lorms  of  court,  the  course  of  procedure;  and  must  attend  minutely 
to  all  the  facts  that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profession « 
«  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make 
fiimwlf  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  octupations  allow  with 
the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may  be 
tiseful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for 
suggesting  lively  images,  or  aereeable  allusions.  T'  te  study  of  his- 
tory may  be  still  more  useful  to  him;  as  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  finds  place 
on  many  occasions.*  There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speak- 
ing in  which  one  will  not  derive  assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for  pro- 
per ornament;  sometimes  for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  mat  belone  not  directly  to  his  own 
profession,  will  expose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better 
qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attain- 
ment of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry. 
Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not 
tmagiae,  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of'mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise 
to  be  a  distinguished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assem- 
bly. It  is  not  by  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few  years  prepara- 
tion of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  eminence  can  be  attain- 
ed. No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  regular  industry,  grown 
up  ii|to  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occasion  that 
calls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and  lie  must 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe 
himself  an  exception  to  it  A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is; 
for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great '  condimentum,'  the  seasoning  of 
every  pleasure;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  No^ 
thing  is  so  grrnt  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  bruk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed 
state  of  mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.  One 
that  b  \lestined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speak- 
ing and  writing,  will  be  known  by  this  more  than  b^  any  othe. 
mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  art;  an  enthusiasm,  which 


*  *  Imprimii  rtrbf  ahumdare  debet  orator  exemplomm  copia,  cum  veCenim,  fum 
rtiam  oovoram ;  adeo  ut  non  modo  qum  conscripta  sunt  hbtoriis,  aut  SermoBibut  irelui 
Mr  numof  tradtta,  qtwque  qootidie  aguntur,  debeat  ndtse ;  veriun  ne  em  quidem  qum 
a  HarMbus  poSlii  «uiii  ficta  neglifere.' 

«.  V  Ovist.  I.  zii.  cap.  4. 
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Aring  hm  mind  with  the  object  be  hat  in  Yiew^  will  dispose  bim  to 
i^lish  every  kbour  which  th6  ineaa$  require.  It  was  this  that  cha 
ractericed  the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  it  ia  this,  which  must  distia 
guish  the  moderns  who  would  tread  in  their  steps^  This  honoura- 
ble  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as  are  studying  ora- 
tory to  cultivate.    If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flaK  miserably. 

In  the  fourth  place^  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improrement.  Every  one  who  speaks^  or  writes^ 
•ihould,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  own,  thsk  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterizes  his  composition  and  styles 
Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  it 
But  withal,  there  is  nogonius  so  original,  but  may  be  profited  and 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper  e xapip^,  in  style,  composition,  and 
delivery.  They  always  i^jpen  some  new  ideas;  they  serve  to  enlaf^ 
and  correct  our  own.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  on  the  right  choice  of  modeb  which 
we  purpose  to  imitate ;  md  supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  a  farther 
care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind,  universal  admira* 
tion.    For,  'deeipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.'    Even  in  the  most 
finished  models  we  can  seleitt,  it  miut  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
'Are  always  some  things  improper  for  imitation.     We  should  study 
to  acquire  a  just  conception  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of 
any  writer,  or  public  speaker,  and  imitate  these  only.     One  ought 
never  to  attach  himself  too  closely  to  any  single  model ;  for  he  who 
does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  affected 
imitation.    His  business  should  be»  to  draw  from  several  the  proper 
ideas  of  perfection.    Living  examples  of  public  speaking,  in  any 
Kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  out.     As  to 
the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  may  be  deriv« 
cd  in  farming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoken  so  much  of 
them  in  former  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
of  their  virtues  and  defects.     I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
ringlish  language,  in  which  there  b  much  good  writing,  furnishes 
^^,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  pub- 
ic speaking.     Among  the  French  there  are  more.    Saurin,  Bour- 
4aloue,  Fiechier,  Massillon,  particularly  the  last,  are  eminent  for 
rhe  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.     But  the  most  nervous  and  sublime  oi 
%I1  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Meaux;  in  whose 
Oraisons  Funibres,  th^re  is  a  high  spirit  of  oratory.*     Some  of 
Fontenelle's  harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  and 
agreeable.    A  nd  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseau,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  late  French  critics. 
There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make, 

*  Tb«  criticbm  which  Mi;  Crerier,  author  6f  Rh^oriqae  Fran^owr,  passes  up<m  theam 
writers  whom  J  have  named,  is,  'Bossuet  est  rrande,  mais  in6^  ;  FKchier  est  plsa 
egal,  mais  motns  elevh,  k.  souvent  trop  fleuri :  Bourdaloue  est  solide  b  jodloeiix,  Man 
'A  neglige  \m  graces  leg^cs:  Massillon  est  plot  ridie  en  images,  malt  aiQ&as  Ibit  ^ 
raitonnement.  ^e  souhaite  done,  que  Torateur  ne  se  oontente  dans  •  imitatioii  d'lia  0t  v 
dt  :9k  modules,  nais  qa*iltachie  der6iiidr  en  lui  Umtei  «eun  differentes  vertui/ 
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concerning  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when 
«ve  would  carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  ^must  at- 
leod  to  a  very  material  distinction,  between  written  and  spoken 
language*  These  are,  in  truth,  two  different  manners  ot  com- 
municating ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read,  requires  one  sort 
of  style:  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  another*.  ,In  books, 
we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  aK 
repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.*  Speaking  did* 
Tiits  a  mcjre  easy,  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule;  repe- 
ations  may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  b^ 
p*aceful,  tho  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views^ 
IS  the  hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  moutH  of  the  speaker, 
tnd  bave  not  the  advantage,  as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back 
igain,  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend, 
fierce  the  style  of  many  good  authors,  would  appear  stiff,  affected, 
tnd  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  cloae  an  imitation,  we  should  transfer 
it  io  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  example,  would  Lord 
Sliaftesoury^s  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  public  speaker  ? 
Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  such  as  that  of  the 
puTpit,  iT^here  more  exact  preparation,  and  more  studied  style  are 
admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner  better  tha^  others,  whiph 
tre  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  But 
ftill  there  is,  in  ^neral,  so  much  difference  between  speaking,  and 
'.omposition  designed  only  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  agianst  a 
dose  and  injudicious  imitation* 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  mannei^  qf  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others;  ^nd  who,  therefore, 
tan  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  Io  this  class,  among  the  English 
nithors,  are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean, 
throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness  main- 
tains the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker ;  and  this 
(s  one  of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more 
splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than  Dean  Swift's ;  but  still  it  b  the 
style  of  one  who  speaks,  or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all 
his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to  them  only,  ana  not  to  his  philo- 
sophical ones,  that  this  ohservation  can  be  applied,)  carry  much 
more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming,  with  warmth  in  a  great 
assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by 
others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps  too 
much  of  it  for  a  writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
trivial  or  so  false ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style;,  considerable  ad 
vantage  might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent 
exercise  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
necessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is, 
doubtless,  most  useful  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind 
of  public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves.  This, 
^ey  should  keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  thenip 
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•etyea  to  it  .But  let  me  also  advMe  them,  not  to  allow  themselvei 
*a  negligent  composition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  ol 
composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in  common  discourse, 
scudy  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  thai 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and  arti- 
ficial language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affectation, 
worse,  iby  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which 
is  becoming,  and  has  propriety;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a 
clumsy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becom- 
ing manner  is  very  often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless 
manner;  but  it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea 
of  it  That  idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and 
form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speakin* 
in  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies^  into 
which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  lau- 
dable institutioivi ;  and,  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  many 
valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and  study, 
by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries,  concerning  those  subjects  which 
are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce  emulation; 
and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to  some- 
what that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom  them  to 
know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  themselves 
in  speaking;  and  What  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  alL 
they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  assist  (hem 
in  procuring  that  '<  Copia  verborum,''  which  cen  be  acquired  by 
no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number 
of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are 
connected  by  some  afiSnity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have 
in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may 
afterwards  fall  to  their  lot  As  for  those  public  and  promiscuous 
societies,  in  which  multitudes  are  brought  together,  who  are  often 
of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who  are  joined  by  no  common 
bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public  speaking,  and  have 
no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of  their  supposed 
talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  useless,  but  of  aa 
hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  seminaries  of 
licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly.  They  mislead  thos? 
who^  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society, 
into  fantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert 
(heir  attention  from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote 
from  their  sphere  in  life. 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  oratorv 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  rendef 
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them  psefttL  If  their  mbjeets  of  discourse  be  improperly  cho 
sea;  if  they  maiotain  extravagiot  or  indecent  topics;  if  they 
indulge  tbemselTes  in  loose  and  flimsy  declamation^  which  has 
no  foundation  in  good  sense ;  or  accustom  themselves  to  speak 
pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation,  they  may  improve 
oae  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing;  and  will  infal- 
libly form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speaking, 
i  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are.  members  of  such  societies, 
10  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects ;  that 
ihey  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  courseof  their  studies, 
ur  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and 
iife.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temp^te 
in  the  practice  of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects 
where  they  are  ignorant  or  unripe ;  but  only,  when  they  have 
proper  materials  £>r  a  discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought 
of  the  subject  befc«ehand.  In  the  third  place,  whc^  they  do 
sfpeak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persua- 
sion in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  eloquence ;  and  for  this 
end  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in 
a  formerlecture,  that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  of  theques- 
tion  to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as  the 
right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arguments  as  seem  to 
them  most  solid*  By  these  means,  they  will  take  the  best  method 
of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  and  persuasive 
manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study 
of  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloqvience?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected; 
iDd  yet  I  dare  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly 
among  the  ancients.  In  modem  times,  for  reasons  which  were  be^ 
fore  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  been  very  much 
the  obiect  of  study;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful  effiscts  among  us 
that  it  had  in  more  demoeratical  states ;  and  therefore  has  not  ^n 
codtivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  modems,  though  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  different  kinds  of 
writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence, or  public  discourse;  and  what  has  b^en  given  us  of  that  kind, 
has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes 
Gerardus  Vossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lutn- 
ber,all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  thatareto  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough*  to  disgust  one  with  the 
study  of  eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of 
Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour; 
Rollin*  Batleux,  Crevier,  Oibert,  and  several  other  French  critic^have 
liso  written  on  oratory ;  but  though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none 
of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  ie  tb  tke  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re- 
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course;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  arty  one,  whose  profession  ealb  him 
to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  an- 
cient rhetorical  writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  tre 
too  systematical,  as  I  formerly  showed ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much : 
at  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even 
supply  invention  With  materials  On  every  sulgect;  insomuch,  that 
one  would  imagine  they  expected  io  form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as 
mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would  form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all 
that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to  give  openings  for  assisting  and 
enlightening  taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  it  ought 
to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  afterwards  written  on 
the  subject  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  whidi  does 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  unto  so  many  diflfer- 
ent  sciences,  has  investigated  the  pnnciples  of  rhetoric  with  great 
penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to  haVe  been  the  first  who  took  rhe- 
toric out  of  the  hands  of  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and 
good  sense  into  the  art  Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which 
'have  been  written  on  the  passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  b^ 
found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  his  wri- 
tings, his  great  brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding 
Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the 
foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still  remain, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Hali<^rna88U8;  both  write 
on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused;  e^ie- 
cially  Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critie. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cioero. 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  of. 
that  subject  is  that  De  Oratorey  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero'^i 
writings  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  diriogoe 
is  polite ;  the  characters  well  supported,  and  the  eonduet  of  the 
whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions, 
and  his  rifles  and  observations  may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague 
and  general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be  leartied  from  it;  and 
It  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  made  acouainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea 
of  eloquence.  The  'Orator  ad  M.  Brutuin,^  is  also  a  considerable 
treatise:  and,  in  general,  throughout  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  therp 
f  un  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both 
tor  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling  in  it 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory, -die  mosl 
instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few  books  which 
abound  more  with  good  sense^  and  discover  a  greater  d^ree  of 
just  and  accurate  taste,  than  QuintiUanNi institutions.  Almost  sH  'tfie 
principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  lie  kasJigest- 
ediinto  excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas  cooeemtng  rhetoric; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Thoegh 
some  parts  of  his  work  contain  too  nnnh  of  die  ta0hnical%nd  arti- 
ficial system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that  reasou  mav  be  dry  and  to 
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fioQfly  jet  I  would  not  advise  the  omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his 
institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  parts  niaj 
BTOTe  of  mach  use.  Seldom  has  any  person,  of  more  sound  ani^ 
miiiot  judgment  than  QuintiGan,  appUed  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
art  of  oratory. 


(tvEsnoirs. 


Or  wbat  has  our  author  now  fully 
treated;  but  befove  finidiin^  thki mib- 
jeet,  wtULt  snggestioai  may  be  of  use? 
To  be  an  eloqont  speaker^  fe  far  from 
wbat?  What,  however,  »  a  nuitter 
mt  veiT  diHicalt  ?  OftUfl,whatlB  ob- 
Berved?  What  is  the  idea  which  our 
author  has  eudeavoured  to  cive  ofelo- 
qneneel  What  natural  ana  acquired 
talents  must  concur  for  carrying  this  to 
perfection  ?  About  what,  then,  is  there 
tittle  reason  to  wonder?  Why  ehoutd 
yft  not,  however,  despair?  Of  the 
number  of  oraton^  of  the;  highest  clasi^ 
what  is  here  observed?  What  advan- 
ta^  has  the  study  oforatory  above  that 
cfpoetry?  In  eloquence,  what  station 
nay  one  possess  with  diffnitv;  and 
what  does  eloquence  admit?  What  is  a 

and  art:  respectively,  take  m  attam- 
menta  or  all  Vinds?  What  is  certain? 
By  this  remark,  what  does  our  author 
mean?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Afler 
tbese  preliminary  obeerratwns,  to  what 
do  we  nroceed  ?  In  the  first  place,  what 
etandfl  highest  in  the  order  of  means ; 
and  -why?  Amonff  whom  was  this  a 
Ikvoorite  position  ?  To  find  what,  gives 
pleasure:  and  what  can  be  clearly 
shown?  What  is  the  first  consideration 
to  support  this  remark?  What  is  the 
efiect  of  tnese?  On  the  other  hand, 
wiiat  opinion  of  the  speaker  will  de- 
stroy Uie  efiect  of  nii  eloquence? 
Though  it  may  entertain  and  amuse, 
vet  h^  isit  viewed?  How  isthis  subject 
Fortheriflustrated  ?  But,  lest  it  should  be 
said  tluit  this  relates  only  to  the  charao 
ter  of  virtue,  what  does  our  author  fur^ 
ther  observe  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the 
prosecution  of  honourable  studies  ?  In 
what  language  has  Quintilian  touched 
this  consideration  very  properly  ?  But 
'  besides  this  consideration,  what  other, 
fi  wtSLl  higher  importance,  is  there  that 
deBer\'ef  atter/jon  ?  How  is  this  remark 


illustrated?  On  all  great  subjects  and 
occaskms,  what  is  me  effect  of  noble 
sentimenti?  WhatdothejreivetOQna^ 
discoune?  Here,  what  wiunot  avail 
and  of  an  asromed  character,  vAiu 
is  observed  ?  What  only  can  transmit 
the  emotion  to  others;  aud  hence,  what 
follows?  What,  therefore,  is  necesBary 
Ibr  those  who  would  excel  in  any  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  oratory?  Whenev- 
er these  become  dead,  or  callous,  what 
will  be  ihs  consequence?  What  are 
the  sentiments  and  dispodtions  panicu- 
lairly  requisite  for  them  to  cultivate? 
"What  are  extremely  averse  to  elo- 
quence ?  What  does  such  a  disposition 
bespeak  ?  What  are  the  characteristks 
of  a  true  orator  ?  Joined  with  the  man- 
ly virtues  he  should,  at  the  same  time 
possess  wnat?  What  must  also  be  stu- 
died by  every  public  speaker?  Why  is 
modesty  essential  ?  But  why  ou^ht  i 
not  to  ruii  into  excessive  timidity? 
Wliat.  in  the  second  i^ace,  is  most  e^- 
eential  to  an  orator  ?  what  do  Cicer 
and  Quintilian  sfiyon  this  subject ;  anr- 
what  are  the  foundation  of*^  all  sooi 
speaking?  How  is  this  remark  filus- 
trated?  What  only  can  attentwn  to 
style,  composition,  and  all  the  arts  ot 
speech,  do  ?  Of  what  must  he  who  is 
to  plead  at  the  bajr.  make  himself  tho- 
roughly master?  To  what  study  must 
he  who  is  speakingfrom  the  pulpit,  close- 
ly apply  nimself ;  and  why  ?  What 
course  must  be  pursued  by  him  who 
would  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  oi 
the  supreme  council  of  the  natkm? 
Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly 
belongs  to  his  profession,  with  what 
must  a  public  speaker  make  himself 
acquainted  ?  What  advantage  will  re- 
sult Aum  the  study  of  noetiy,  and  ot 
history  ?  What  remarks  follow  ?  What, 
in  the  third  place,  is  recommended ; 
why ;  and  what  must  we  not  imagine  ? 
How.  only,  can  eminence  be  attamed  ? 
As  tnis  is  a  fixed  law  of  our  oatora, 
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what  u  flttid  if  him  who  can  bdieve 
himflelf  an  exception  to  it  ?  Why  ie  it 
a  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  ?  Of  that 
relaxed  state  of  mind  which  arises 
from  indolence  or  dusiDatioo,  what  is 
ohaerved  ?  By  what  wul  one  be  known 
who  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art?  Of 
thk|  what  is  observed?  If  youth  wants 
it,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  In 
die  fourtli  place,  what  will  contribute 
preatly  towaxda  improvement  ?  What 
should  everyone  who  speaks  endeavour 
to  have ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  sla- 
vish imitation  ?  But,  what  remark  ibl- 
lows?  What  do  they  do? 

On  what  will  much  depend  ?  And 
supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  about 
what  is  a  farther  care  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  should  we  study  to  ac- 
quire ?  Why  should  not  one  attach  him- 
self too  closely  to  any  single  model  ? 
What  should  be  his  business  ?  What  is 
here  not  expected  ?  Of  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  from  whom  benefit  may 
be  derived,  what  is  here  observed? 
What  does  our  author  own  is  to  be  re- 
gretted? Among  the  Frenchf  in  the 
dif^ent  departments  of  oratory,  whose 
luunes  are  mentioned  ?  Concerning  the 
imitatKHi  ol*  the  si  vie  of  any  favourite 
author,  to  what  oistinction  must  we 
attend?  Of  these,  what  is  observed; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated  ?  What  style 
does  speaking  admit ;  and  (h  it,  wliat  is 
farther  observed?  Henca,  what  fol- 
lows? What  example  of  illustration  is 
laven?  Of  some  kinds  of  public  dis- 
course^ what  is  observed?  But  still 
there  is  what  ?  To  what  does  some  au- 
thoTB'  manner  of  writing  approach  more 
nearly  than  oUiera ;  Snd  what  is  the 
consequence?  Who  are  of  this  class? 
What  does  the  Dean,  tlirouirhout  all  his 
writings,  maintain ,  and  of  this^  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  character  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  ?  What  ap- 
pearance do  all  his  political  writings 
sarry  ?  What  qualities  do  they  possess ; 
and  of  thenu  what  is  to  be  regretted? 
In  the  fiilh  place,  what  will  he  admit- 
ted to  be  a  neoeesary  means  of  improve- 
ment? What  sort  of  composition  is  the 
most  useful?  What  advice  is  here 
f^iven  ?  Of  him  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  and  speak  correctly,  what  is 
observed  ?  By  this  remark,  what  is  not 
meant  ?  To  what  would  this  form  him  ? 
Bui  what  is  to  be  observed  ?  Of  the 
oeooming  manner,  what  is  observed; 
ba  what  does  it  require  to  seise  the 


jurt  idea  of  it?  Of  this  idea,  when  aiv. 
quired^  what  use  should  we  make  1i 
Why  have  exercises  in  speaking  al ' 
wa3rB  been  recommended  to  students  ? 
Of  the  societies  into  which  they  sose^ 
times  form  themselves  for  this  purpose, 
what  is  observed?  How  do  the  v  become 
favourable  to  knowledge  and  study  ? 
What  do  they  produce ;  and  to  wha? 
do  they  jgradually  inure  those  who  are 
engagea  in  them  ?  To  what  do  tbey 
accustom  them;  and  what  mltci^ 
haps,  their  greatest  advantage  ?  What 
meetings  are  here  to  be  understood  7 
What  mstitutions  are  not  merely  use* 
leas,  but  hurtful  in  their  nature  ?  O 
provinff  what,  are  they  in  great  ha- 
zard? Into  what  do  they  misfead  those 
who^  in  their  own  calling,  mu^t  be  use- 
ful members  of  society  ?  iSren  of  the 
allowable  meetings  into  which  students 
of  oratory  form  themselves,  what  is  ob- 
served? Under  what  circumstances 
may  they  improve  themselves  in  petu- 
lance, but  iniallibly  form  thems^res  to 
a  very  faulty  and  vicknis  taste  in  speak- 
ing ?  What  advice  is,  therefore,  gi  veo 
to  all  who  are  members  of  such  socie- 
ties? What  will  be  the  effect  of  pursu- 
ing this  course  ?  What  inquirjr,  only, 
now  remains?  Of  these,  what  is  obser- 
ved? For  profeaaed  writers  on  public 
speaking,  where  must  we  hckl  Qt 
|X)pular  eloquence  among  themodezni^ 
what  is  observed  ?  What  k  said  of  Jo- 
annes Gerardus  Yossius  ?  Among  the' 
French,  the  names  of  what  writers  on 
this  subject  appear ;  and  whaut  is  said 
of  them?  To  whom,  chiefly,  must  we 
have  recourse;  and  what  remark  fol- 
bws?  What  defect,  however,  is  there, 
in  all  the  ancient  rhetorical  writers » 
What  is  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be  done? 
Who  laid  the  foundatwn  for  all  that 
was  aflerwards  written  on  this  subject ; 
and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ?  He  was 
the  first  that  did  what  ?,  What  ■  sakl 
of  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ?  Of  suc- 
ceeding Greek  rhetoricians,  what  is  ob- 
served^ What  two  still  remain,  aad 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  What  general 
remarks  are  made  on  Cicero's  rhetori- 
cal writings?  Of  them,  wlikh  are  the 
most  distinguished ;  and  what  is  said  d* 
them  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  ivriten  ou 
the  subject  of  oratory,  who  is  the  most 
useful^  and  the  most  instructive^  ^  O^ 
Quinulian.  and  of  his  ioititi:^  wha 
isobservea? 
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USCTTURE    XXXTe 

COMPARATITE  MERIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MODERNS.— HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVK  now  finished  that  nart  of  the  course  which  respected  ora- 
tory, or  public  speakings  ana  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  allowed,  I 
iuive  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that 
.  imter  on  the  eonuderation  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  com- 
position, both  in  prose  and  verse,. and  point  out  the  principles  of 
'nitksism  relating  to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easHy  be 
Irawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  critical  cfiscus- 
ons,  when  they  are  pursued  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  te- 
£008.  I  shall  study,  therefore,  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit  nothing  that  b  very  material  under 
the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pur- 
saed,  and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any 
attention ;  that  is,.  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every 
subject;  regarding  authority  no  farther  than  as  it  appears  to  me 
fbanded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  1  have  of- 
ten quoted  several  of  the  ancient  clashes  for  their  beauties,  so  I  hav^ 
also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  dieir  defects.  HereafteF,  I  shall  have 
occasbn  to  do  tfie  same,  when  treating  of  their  writings  under  more 
general  heads.  It  may  be  fit  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  mi^e 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  rationally,  upon 
what  foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
paid  to  the  ancients.  These  observations  are  the  more  necessanr, 
as  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  coittroversy  in  the  repubnc 
of  letters ;  and  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they  will 
serve  to  throw  light  on  some  things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  con- 
Gaming  difierent  kinds  of  composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employe 
ed  the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  mart 
distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  m 
considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably 
bMTen  in  them ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exert- 
ed herself  with  a  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured 
them  fortl)  with  a  profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  as- 
sigiied  for  this,  mnne  of  the  moral  causes  lie  obvious ;  such  as  ti^ 
8K 
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Toarable  circamstances  of  gorernment  and  of  nanaon;  eaeonnige- 
ment  from  great  men;  emulation  excited  among  the  men  of  genius. 
!B6t  as  tiiese  hare  l>een  thought  inadequate  to  ihe  whole  ^hcty  phy- 
yieal  causes  bare  been  also  assigned ;  and  the  AbbS  du  BoSj  in  rris 
reflections  on  poetrj  and  paintings  has  collected  a  groat  many obser* 
virions  on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the  ctfmatej  and  other  sueh 
natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But  what- 
Cfer  the  eauses  be^  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain 
periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  laore  distii^^shed  than  others, 
for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  Your  of  these  happy  ages.  The 
first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  oommeneed  nev  the  \ifne  'of  ttie  Pfs- 
loponnesian  ^ar,  and  exteioled  tUl  tfaie  iuna  of  Al^ander  the 
Great  i  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenopbon,  Socrates,  Plajto^  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  ^Bsc^ities,  Ly- 
sias,  Isocrates,  Pindar,  iBschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristofrfia- 
nes,  Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Lysippds,  Apdles, Phidias, 
Praxiteles.  The  second,  is  the  Roman  age,  included  nearly  within 
the  days  of  Julius  CsBsar  and  Augustus ;  affording  us  Catullus,  Lu- 
cretius, Terence,  Vir^l,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertins,  Ovid,  Phse- 
drus,  Cesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro,  and  v  itrurius.  Thethird 
age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  H. 
and 'Leo  X.;  when  flourished  Ariosto,  Tasso^  Sannazarius,.yida, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael 
Ai^lo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehendsthe  age  of  Louis 
the  aI V.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  Corneille. 
,'ftacine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  3&ptiste,  Rousseau, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascall,  Malebranche,  Massilloo, 
finiyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  England,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Pacnell,  Arbuthnot,  Conereve,  Otway^ 
JToung,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  BoAhg^roke,  nraiotson. 
Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newtqn,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  cooiparativ0ly  of  the  aucients  and  the  modems, 
y^e  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  |)ie  two  first  of 
these  periods,  inclu(iting  also  one  of  two  who  lived  more  early,  as 
Hqmer  in  particular;  and  by  the  moderns,  those  who  flourished  in 
^e  two  last  of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down 
to  our  own  times.  Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of 
jwriters,  must  be  necessarily  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehetifl 
JO  .many,  and  of  such  diflerent  kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  B<r. 
,  the  comparison  is  generally  made  to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
snaking  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  each  dsss. 
With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and 
Af ad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand  for  the  ancients,  and  Perrault  and 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  moderns ;  and  it  was  carried  to  ex- 
tremes on  both  sides.  To  this  dav,  among  men  of  taste  and  letters, 
we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflections  may  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  upon  what  grounds 
we  are  to  rest  our  Judgment  in  this  controversy. 

I^any  one,  at  this  day,  in  tlie  eigl)teenth  century,  take^upon  hin 
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to  decry  the  ancient  classics ;  if  he  pretends  to  have  disooTore  I 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  *ineilty  and  that 
Demosthenes  and 'Cicero  are  not  ^eat  orators,  we  mayjboldly  T«n* 
ture  to  tiAi  such  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  -wfth  his  disso^ery 
The  reputation  of  such  writ<prs  is  estaUiShed  «pon  a  Csuadatioa  too 
solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  ailments  whatevier;  for  it  is  esta* 
blished  upon  that  almost  universal  tarte  of  mankindiprored  and  tri- 
ed througliout  the  succession  of  so  many  ages.  Im^rfeetioiis  in 
their  works  he  may  Indeed  point  but;  passages  that  ftte  fiiiii^  he 
may  shoiV;  ibr  where  is  the  human  work 'that  Is  perfect  f  'Bift,4f  he 
attempts  to  discredit  their  woi'ksin  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  re- 
putation which  they  have  gained  is  on  the  whole,  uajusl,  there  is  an 
argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  deraenstration.  He 
must  be  in  the  wrong ;  fitf  thuman  nature  k  against  ]Mm.  Xn  fftfitters 
of  taste,  such  ss  ipoetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie  ? 
where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  d^ision? 
•where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  showed^  in  those 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  exM^i- 
nation,  to  be  the  common  a^stUneots  and  feeliogs  of  men?  These 
have  been  fuily  consulted  on  this  head.  The  public,  the  unpreJMdic- 
ed  public,  has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for  many  centuries,  .sad 
throughout  almost  9IR  civilized  nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  ver- 
dict: It  has  given  its  sanction  to  thosa  writers ;  and  from  this  tiibu- 
nal  there  lies  no  further  apped. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  fti  an  error ; 
and  may  be  convinoed  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when 
produced.  Positions  that  d^iend  upon  scienee,  upon  knowledgOi 
and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overtoroed  according  as  science  Md 
knowledge  ane  enlarged,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light 
For  this  reason,  a  system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sans- 
tion  from  its  antiquity,  or  long  curremcy.  The  worlds  as  it  g^V^s 
older,  may  be  justly  expected  to  become,  if  not  wisor^  at  least  nftpre 
knowing;  and  supposing  it.doubtful,  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton, 
were  l^e  greater  genius,  yet  J^fewton's  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristode's,  by  means  of  later  discpveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was  a 
stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  taste ; 
which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  ^cieneet  but 
upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving 
mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  eommitled  liere,  ils  in  philosophy. 
For  ttie  universal  feeling  of  mankihd  is  the  natural  feeling;  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  natural,  it  is  for  that  reason,  the  right  ieeling.  The 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  MwM  must  theoefore  stand  iipon 
sure  ground,  teeause  it  has  stood  k>  long-;  though  that  of  the  Afis- 
totelian  or  Platonic  philosophy^  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  eaUjn  | 
luestiun. 

It  is  in  vain  also  tb  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  tfncient  po- 
ets, and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  preju- 
dices of  educatten,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true, 
are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by 
that  means  we  have  no^ '  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favoui ;  but 
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how  came  they  to  gain  the  poeseasion  of  collegea  and  schools?  Plain- 
]y^  by  the  high  fame  which  these  had  among  their  own  cotjemporaries 
For  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There 
was  a  time  when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is 
not  to  commentators  and  universities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted 
for  their  fame.  They  became  classics  and  school-books,  .n  con* 
sequence  of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the  best 
judges  In  their  own  country  and  nation.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  find  Virgil  and 
llorace  become  the  standard  booKs  in  the  education  of  youtH* 

Quot  ttebant  pueiiy  cum  tofns  decolor  etseC 

Floccusi  &  b«reret  nigro  fuUfo  MoronL*  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  great 
sciicient  classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  universal  among  all  the 
most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  re> 
]>utation  cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for 
the  ancients  in  every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  general  principle, 
which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and 
the  moderns.    Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in 

Gint  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  know^ 
Ige  has  had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  mo- 
derns cannot  but  have  some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain 
respects,  be  considered  as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat 
by  advancing  in  years.  Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been 
always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it;  for. 
during  the  course  of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy. 
Yet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  gpenerally  been  able  to 
avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  intervals,  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  of  a 
I>roper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  ereater  pro- 
gress, than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  materiali  are  want* 
ing. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chem*9try,  and  other 
sciences  diat  depend  oii  an  extensive  knowledge  and  obiervation  of 
ftcts,  modern  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  8*iperiority  over 
the  ancient  i  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  put« 
reasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the  modern%  than  in  some 
instances  there  was  among  the  ancients;  owing  perhjp^.to  a  more 
extensive  literary  intercourse,  which  has  improved  ^ifid  sharpened 
the  faculties  of  men.    In  some  studies  too,  that  relate  *•>  taste  and 

*  *^  Tben  thou  art  bound  to  imell)  on  eitfior  band, 
As  many  stinking  lamps,  as  school-bojs  stand. 
When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  sullyM  book, 
And  Vii^*s  eacrod  |Mfe  was  all  bef  moar'd  with  •neks  '     Dbtpsb 
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Ane  writingi  which  is  our  object,  the  progress  of  society  most,  in 
equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  us  some  advantages.  For  instance, 
in  history ;  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several 
European  nitions  at  present,  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greecfi  and 
Rome.  We  are  better  acauainted  with  the  nature  of  government^ 
beeause  we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  fonhs  and  revolu- 
tions. The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times; 
commerce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civilized ;  posts 
are  every  where  established;  intercourse  is  become  more  easy;  and 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  by  consequence,  more  attainable.  All  these 
are  great  advantages  to  historians;  of  which,  in  some  measure,  ss 
I  shall  afterward  show,  they  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  more 
complex  kinds  of  poetry,  likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat, 
perhaps^in  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  perform^ 
ances,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attention  to  probability,  and  to 
decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead 
above  the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be 
imagined  at  first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one 
side,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  oounterbalanee  all 
the  artificial  improvements  which  can  be  made  by  greater  know- 
ledge unci  correctness.  To  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age  of 
the  world  with  that  of  a  man ;  it  m^iy  be  said,  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age  of  the  world  bring  along  with 
it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there  belong,  hoi?^ever,  to  its 
eariier  perioas,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genivis. 
This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  characteristical  difference  betnean 
the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  compared  with  the  modem. 
Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  ^ater  simplicity, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometimes  more  art  and 
correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But,  thocigh  tfiis  be  in 
general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with  some 
exceptions:  tor  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Miltott 
and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances 
fn  ancient  times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efforts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  was  not  to  schools  and  universities  that  the  persons  applied,  who 
sou^t  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse. 
They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into  distant  eoontries,  to 
Egypt  and  to  the  East  They  inquired  after  all  the  monuments 
of  learning  there.  Th^y  conversisd  with  priests,  philosophers, 
poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  distinguished  fame.  They 
returned,  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  discoveries  which  they 
had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  which 
they  had  seen.    Their  knowledge  and  improvements  cost  thesa 
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room  Ifibour,  raised  io  them  more  onthasiasm,  were  iittender^  «ith 
higher  rewards  and  honouray  than  in  modern  days.  Fewer !.««.  die 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves;  but  such  as 
did  distinguish  th;emselveSy  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and. 
even  vQn«iiatio.n|  which  is,  of  all  other  rewards,  the  greatest  incentive 
to  g!Bnius»  Herodotus^  read  his  history  to  all  Oreece  assembled  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  thePeloponnesian 
war,  ^heo  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  the 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  ^uch  of  them  as  could  re- 
peat any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  poet, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  publif 
renrd,  tar  beyond  what  modern  manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  considered  as  an  attainment  neither 
so  difficult,  nor  so'  high  aqd  mieritorious. 

S«nbiaMuiBdQCti,,d#otiqiie,  Ppamalu  pattiin.* 

W^  writs  much  nu>re  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  thaa  the  ancients. 
To  excel,  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object  Less  effort, 
less  exertion  is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistances 
than'  they*  Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy 
to  hb  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  caA 
bo  cairiBd  on  without  much  trouble^  Hence^  a  mediocrity  of 
genius  is  spread  over  all.  But  to  rise  beyond  that,  and  to  overtop 
the  erowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  a^ultitud^  of  assistances  which 
we  have  fbr  all  kinds  of  eompositioo,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses,  than  favours, 
the  exertions  of  native  genius.  '<lt  is  very  possible,'^  says  that 
iQgenLoos  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancients  and  Moderns,  <'  that 
men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by  tbe^e;  may  lessen  the  force  of 
their  oWn  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  have 
lest  knowleidge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that 
of  those  befoM  tfiem.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never 
be  a  poet;  so  people  that  trust  to  others'  charity,'  rather  than 
their  own  industry,  will  be  always  poor.  Who  can  tell,"  he  adds, 
'^  whether  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man 
that  has  great  advantages  froni  nature?  Whether  the  wei^t 
and  numoer  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may 
not  suppress  his  own ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses, 
a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ?  The 
strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
ot  ^ercise,  than  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat, 
lather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they 
m>nld  be  without  them. '' 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  some 
ef  the  ancient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the<  highest  models  in 
most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition.  For  accurate  think* 
ing  and  enlarged  ideas,  in  several   parts  of  philosophy,  to  the 
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*  **  Hour  «VMydMp'rat0block1iead  dares  to  write; 
Verse  is  tbe  trede  of  ev*!/  liTiof  w%ht**  FaAV cii 
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w«  oa^  obiefly  to  have  •  niooone*  Of  oorreci  mA 
fiaisbed  writing  in  iome  works  of  taste^  Uiey  may  afford  uaefu)  pal- 
tema ;  but  for  M  that  belooga.  to  originaJ  teoiu^  to  spirited^  maaHer 
Ijf  md  bigb  exooiiiioiiy  our  beat  and  moat  nappy  ideaa  are,  generally 
apeaking^  drawn  lirom  Ike  aneieots.  In  epic  poetry,  for  intUnoej 
UooMT  and  VirgAf  to  tUa  day»  atapd  not  mtbiu  iBany  degrees  9f  any 
riral^  Oratora-y  stick  aa  Cioeco  and  Domoathenesi  we  nave  none» 
]n  hiatoty^  flkotiwithatfllnding  seme  deiectay  which  I  am  afterwarda  to 
me  otion  in  the  aneiefit  hiatortea(  plana^  it  may  b^  safely  asserted,  that  > 
we  kaye  no  such  hiatorieal  nacrationi  ao  eleganti  ao  picturesque,  ao 
animatody  and  interaatitBgyQa  that  of  Herodotus,  Thuoydidesy  Xen. 
ophon,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust  Although  th^  conduct  of  the 
drania  may  be  lidniitted  to  have  reeeived  aonae  improvements, 
yet  for  poetry  and  aentimeni  we  have  notting  to  equal  Sophocles 
and  Eur^^ea  j  nor  any  diabgue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up^  the 
correct,  graoeftili  and  degant  aimplicity  of  Terence.  We  have 
no  such  love  eiegiea  as  those  of  TilmUus ;  no  such  pastorals  as  some 
of  Theocritua's)  and  for  lyric  poetry |  Horace  stands  quite  unri« 
vailed.  The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
particular  encomium.  That  ^Curiosa  Felicitaa"  which  Petronius 
has  remarked  in  kis  expreaaioii ;  the  sweetness,  elenince,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  kis  odes,  tke  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
hia  aattrea  and  epistles^  aU  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  Uiose 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tiies  of  reading;  and  from  whom 
alone,  were  etery  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to 
form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 
To  all  siich,.then>  aa  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their 
genius,  let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  an- 
cient daasm,  both  Ottetk  and  Roman* 

If  o<Sliinia  rersate  watmu^  venste  diiini&«* 

Without  a  oonaiderable  acquaintance  with  them,  ho  man  can 
be  reckoned  a  poKte  scholar;  and  he  will  want  many  assistamcea 
for  writiae  and  speaking  wefll,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  au- 
thors would  aflbrd  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  hia 
own  taste,  who  reoeives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  ot 
writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in  hold 
ing  up  as  obfcKsts  of  admiitetion.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  wilh 
be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally  studied 
and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disr^arded  in  any  country, 
good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  Thejr 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  undervidue 
them. 

At  the  aame  time,  a  jest  imd  hi^  regard  for  the  prkne  writers , 
of  antiquity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of 
cverr  thing  which  is  modem,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  thkt 
has  been  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  btjlongs  only  to  pe* 
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dtBts,  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  aathors,  some  asanredljr 
deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others;  nay,  some  are  of  no 
great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occasionally  to  just 
censure ;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  given  to  be  absolutely 
perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read  them  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  only; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  fio«i 
fault  with  parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  modems,  I  proceed  to 
a  critical  examiniition  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition, 
and  the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them, 
whether  modern  or  ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinris  of  composition 
tS)  in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse ^  which 
certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subjecl 
to  separate  laws.  I  begin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose. 
Of  .orations,  or  public  discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  treated 
fully.  The  remaining  species  of  prose  compositions,  which  assume 
any  such  regular  form,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism, 
seem  to  be  chiefly  these :  historical  writing,  philosophical  writing, 
epistolary  writing,  and  fictitious  history.  Historical  composition 
shall  be  first  considered  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  pur 
pose  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  ofiice  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  histo. 
rian  to  record  truth  for  the  instniction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  pro* 
per  object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  oi 
the  laws  relating  to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view, 
it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apt  to 
fall  concerning  this  species  of  composition.  As  the  primary  end  oi 
history  is  to  record  truth, — impartiality,  fidelity,  ana  accuracy,  arc 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  an  historian.  He  must  neither  be  a 
panegyrist,  nor  a  satirist  He  must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give 
scope  to  afiection :  but,  contemplating  past  events  and  characters 
with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must  present  to  his  readers  a  faith* 
fill  copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  fiicts,  however  true, 
that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history ;  but  such  a  ^ecord  as  enables  us 
to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  a^  for  our  own  instruction.  The 
ikcts  ought  to  be  momentous  and  important :  represented  in  con- 
nexion with  their  causes,  traced  to  their  effects,  and  unfolded  in 
clear  and  distinct  order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It 
is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  experience*  Though  it  enforce 
not  its  instructions  with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with 
a  greater  variety  of  instruetioni^  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to 
aflord,  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  .  Its  object  is  to  enlarge  onr 
views  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judg* 
ment  on  human  affairs.  It  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated 
to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dignity  are 
essential  characteristics  of  history;  no  light  ornaments  are  to  b''  en^- 
ployed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  no  qnaintness  of  wit     But  the  writer 


tibuM  muMn  the  €4i«nketer  of  a  M^  man,  Writing  for  the  instruct  ton 
»f  jpoaterity)  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  well^  who  has 
pondered  hi9  subjeet  with  eare,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  jtidg* 
mnexkt^  rather  than  to  our  imagination.  At  the  same  timeyhistoricai 
writing  is  by  no  means  ineonsistent  with  ornamented  and  spirited 
Attratian.  It  admits  of  mueh  high  ornament  and  eSesance ;  but  the 
ornaments  must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not 
jtppear  ti  be  sought  after;  but  to  rise  natundly  from  a  mind  animated 
by  the  erents  whieh  it  reeords. 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  an- 
uls,  memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ; 
•Q  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  I  shall  have 
irsi  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  (rf 
history.  Such  a  wo^k  is  ehteny  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  history 
of  some  state  or  kingdom  through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as 
Itivy's  Roman  History ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or 
some  portion  or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a 
whole  by  itself;  such  as,  Thucydides^s  History  of  the  Peloponne-* 
Stan  War,  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Fiance,  or  Claren- 
don's of  tfiose  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
requisite  in  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible ;  that 
is,  nis  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  unconnected  parts  mere- 
ly, but  should  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle, 
which  shall  make  the  impression  oil  the  mind  of  something  that  is 
one,  whole,  and  entire,  it  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  this, 
when  happily  executed,  has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
some  able  writers  of  history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether 
pleasure  or  instruction  be  the  end  sought  by  the  stndv  of  history, 
clitherof  them  is  enjoyed  tomuch  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind 
has  always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  great  plan  or  sys* 
tem  of  action;  when  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we 
can  refer  the  various  facts  related  bv  the  historian. 

In  general  histories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  must  be  mbra 
imperfect  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  com- 
plex, yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it,  form  so  many  subordinate 
wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves;  each  of  which  can  be  treated 
both  as  complete  within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  be- 
fore and  follows.  In  the.  history  of  a  monarchy.  Cor  instance,  every 
reign  should  have  its  own  unity ;  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to 
the  system  of  affairs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to 
discern  how  that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and 
how  it  is  inserted  into  what  follows.  We  should  bo  able  to  trace  all 
the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  whieh  binds  together  remote,  and  seem^ 
ingly  uticonnected  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  was  the 
plan  of  many  succeeding  princes  to  reduce  the  power  «ftkmr,  no* 
bles  and  during  seyf  rsl  reigns,  Tli09*:  of  the  hading  a^^ns  bad  a 
reference  to  this  end^    In  other  sW^.  Vh4 ri^ng  power  itAe  eom 
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mouSf  iaflixenced/for  a  tract  of  time  the  course  and  coonevkm  a! 
public  a£fairs.  Among  the  Boman^^  the  leading  principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  em- 
pire. The  continual  increase-  of  their  power,  advancing  towards 
this  end  from  small  beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive 
plan,  furnished  to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  variety  of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  most 
exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though,  in  other 
respects  not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Polybius.  This  appears  from  the 
account  he  cives  of  nis  own  plan^n  the  beginning  of  his  third  book^ 
observing  uiat  the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  is, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle ;  how, 
and  by  what  causes,  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  became  sub 
ject  to  the  Roman  empire.  ^  This  action,'  says  he,  <  is  distinct  in 
its  beginning,  determined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  ac- 
complishment; therefore,  I  think  it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view 
beforehand,  of  the  chief  constituent  parts  which  make  up  this 
whole.'  -In  another  place  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  good 
fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  allowed  such  variety 
of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view;  remarking,  that  before  this 
period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and  without  connex* 
ion ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  all  the  great  transact 
tions  of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  point,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  he 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive,  and  connected  plan^ 
comparing  the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by 
particular  facts,  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parts 
only,  without  having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  structure.* 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  transaction,  as 
confine  themselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of  a 
natiob,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  tiiat 
'  they  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  Salmst's  histories  of  tlie 
Gatilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cyropoedia,  and  his 
retreat  of  the  ten  thous^d,  are  instances  of  particular  histories, 
where  the  unity  of  historical  narration  is  perfectly  well  maintained. 
Thucydides,  oUierwise  a  writer  of  great  strength  and  dignity,  has 
failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

«rro3  m  {a»o»  »du  xftXAoimc.  u  y«U  t<c  «vt/»«  fxahA  vufBtU  »sii  tImm'  <tvdi(  atn^yac- 
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So  one  gmil  objeet  i«  properijr  punuedy  tod  kept  ia  Tiew ;  bat  hit 
namMion  m  cut  down  into  tmall  pieces ;  his  history  is  divided  by 
•umraers  and  winters;  and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  trans- 
actions unfinishedi  and  are  hurried  from  pkce  to  plaoCi  from  Athens 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Coreyra,  to  Mitylene, 
that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  We 
have  a  great  many  disjointed  parts  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difficulty  we  collect  into  one  body;  and  throu^  this  faulty  distribu* 
tioQ  and  management  of  his  subject,  that  judicious  historian  becomes 
more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For 
these  reasons  he  is  severely  censivred  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of 
antiquity,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with 
a  view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  In  the  middle  of 
transactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  washappeningelsewfaere 
at  the  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if  he  cannot  form  some  con- 
nexion among  the  affairs  which  he  relates,  so  as  to  introduce  them 
in  a  proper  train*  He  will  soon  tire  the  reader,  if  be  goes  on  re- 
cording, in  strict  chronological  order,  a  multitude  of  separate  trans-' 
actions,  connected  by  nothing  else,  but  their  happeninjgat  the  same 
time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than  that 
of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of  dissimilar  < 
parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together;  and 
digesting  them  into  order.    Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  subject;  though,  in  judgment  and, 


*  The  oenmre  which  DIonyiiui  pftstet  upon  Thucydides,  is,  in  several  articles, 
cnrried  coo  far.  He  blames  hka  fbr  the  choice  of  his  siAject,  as  not  tnfflciently 
tpleiidid  and  afreeable,  and  as  abooadinf  too  much  in  crhnea  aad  meknclio^ 
ercntsy  on  which  he  obserrei  that  Tlmcydidet  lovea  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  to 
Uerodotusy  whom,  both  lor  Uie  choice  and  the  condnct  of  his  subject,  he  prefera 
to  the  other  historian.  It  is  true,  that  Uie  subject  of  Thncjdides  wants  the  ^y- 
ety  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity.  The 
Peloponnesian  war  was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival  powers,  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dwell  on 
prosperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusing  manner  of  the  ancient 
pcMtical  historians;  but  Herodotos  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucydides  writes 
to  tlie  nndcfttandiiig.  He  was  a  grmre  reflecting  man,  well  acquainted  with  ho- 
iDsn  life;  and  tiie  melancholy  events  and  catastrophes  which  he  records,  are  oftem 
lM»th  the  most  interesting  parts  of  history,  and  the  most  improving  to  the  heart. 

Ihe  critic's  olnervations  on  the  faui^  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of 
his  subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus  m  this  respect  is 
not  unjust. — Quwlilnf  fxw  tojc  Xi'^^*^  itsox»6MV,  'H^c/'otoc  ^  t«uc  4ri(M;[^«ic  rmw 
4r{3C^/bc«TMT,  yeyftTAt  QuKvttfm  JljTt^jn  kau  ^«'4rcc^«xox«6»Toc  toXX«v  \ti.g  sairet  to  «eoTt 
^^oc  »«2  ;|^iift«r«  yrytt^fAyfv  ly  /iat^o{«ic  Toroic,  if/ujTSXfi{  T<tc  w^otac  «^«(f<c  »■?«• 
Ajsrw,  rrf/bv  MrriTtfi  tmv  ttxnt  t%  doro  ^i{0<  %*i  ^uf^mfA  yiyrofjitfmr,  4rxAV»jUfd<i  /• 
»«S«jn(  tUfCt  ftflci  ilKM,9Xatt  roit  /nXKfctyeic  w*^iM0^9ufjiw,  Zy/uCiCiisl  BHXvMti  /uuiv 
wirMtn  x«C»fTi  w0xx«  iroaic«ti  /ki^s  to  it  r»/u«.  *H{o/bT»  A  'rac  woxx^r  »<i  uht  we- 
«Mdic  (nreA%mt  <r#o«x«^fy»,  #v/u#«»«r  n  wmfAm.  4r(«'«iiisiyflCi,r^With  regard  to  style, 
I>iony8itts  gives  Tnucydides  the  just  praise  of  energy  and  brevity ;  but  censures  hiss 
on  many  occasions,  not  without  reason,  for  iianh  and  obscure  ezpressiony  defidaot  in 
#moothness  and  ease. 
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ftosunbcj,  nacn  iuferibr  to  ThneySiitB.  Wk^  digrettidns  and  epi- 
sodes  h%  aibomndB ;  but  wban  these  have  anf  connexioii  with  tiie 
main  sahject,  and  are  iDsertfd  professecHy  aa  episodes,  the  unitj  of 
^e  whole  is  less  violated  by  them,  than  t^  a  bfoken  and  scattered 
namitioa  of  the  principal  story.  Among  the  moderns,  flie  Preeadent 
Thnanus  h«0,  by  attenqrting  tx>  make  the  history  of  his  own  times 
too  comprehennre,  fistllen  into  the  same  errors,  of  loadfaog  the  reader 
with  a  great  varie^  d  unconnected  fiicts,  going  on  together  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world ;  an  historian  odkerwise  of  great  probit}, 
candour,  and  ezoeilent  understancBn^ ;  bvt  through  this  want  of 
unity,  more  tedious,  and  less  interestmg^  tfaan  he  would  otherwise 
hare  been. 


amssTioirs. 


Wbat  has  QUI  author  now  finshe^; 
and  what  has  he  endeavoured  to  doi 
What  remains  to  be  done  ?  Of  this  part 
of  the  worh^  what  is  observed :  but  of 
what  is  our  author  sensible  7  What 
will  he.  therefore^  study  to  dol  What 
method  will  he  here  foOow?  In  (bnner 
loctured,  what  has  been  done;  and 
what  remark  follows?  On  what  does 
our  author  think  it  necessary  to  make 
ssme  observationB,  beibre  he  proceeds 
farther;  and  why?  Why  are  these 
•bseivatioDs  the  mora  neoessary;  and 
why  may  th^  with  proptnety  be 
made  now?  what  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  ?  How  is  this  iUustrated  ? 
Whea  moral  eaasesy  dor  this^  are  obvi- 
ous ?  But  as  these  have  been  thsqght, 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  what, 
also,  hiaive  been  assigned ;  and  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Abb^  du  Bos?  But, 
whatever  tlie  cause  be,  what  feet  is 
certain?  How  many  of  these  happy 
dtt^  have  learned  men  marked  out? 
MThat  is  the  first,  when  does  it  com- 
mence, and  tin  what  time  does  it  ex- 
tend 1  Within  this  period,  wham  have 
we  ?  What  is  the  second ;  and  within 
the  days  of  whom  is  it  included?  Whom 
does  it  afford  us?  The  third  age  is  the 
restoratkin  of  leamm^,  undor  whom ; 
an^in  it,  who  flounshed?  The  fourth 
comprehends  what  age,  and  in  it  who 
flourished  in  France,  and  in  England  ? 
Wher  we  speak  comparatively  of  the 
ancients,  ana  the  modems,  what  do  we 
fi:enerally  mean  bv  oie  ancients,  and 
what  D^  the  moi^tarns  ?  Why  must  any 
comparison  between  these  two  classes 
of  writers,  be  vague  aiidkiose?  Upon 
what  is  the  comparison  generaUy  made 
to  turn?  Between  whcan,  was  it  a^ 


tated  wkh  ransh  heat,  in  Franee? 
To  this  day.  among  Inen  of  taste^  what 
do  we  findi  What  may,  thereme.  be 
the  effect  of  a  few  teftectbns  ?  Whom 
may  we  boldly  venture  to  tell,  that  he 
has  eome  too  late  widi  his  disoovery  ? 
Of  the^re|iK]lation  of  soeh  writen^  what 
is  observed?  What  may  he  be  able  tn 
point  out  in  their  works;  and  what  may 
he  show  ?  But  what  remark  fbUows  / 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  mattera  nC 
mere  reasoning,  whsl  is  remaxked?  Ac- 
cording to  wlu^  lapiy  ponlioDBthatdB' 
pend  luxmadence,  knowle^ta^ei  and  mat- 
ten  of^fact,  be  overturned?^  For  thiii 
reason,  what  follows;  and  what  illustra- 
ikm  IS  gPFto  r  On  what  does  taste  op- 
paid?  Why  is  it  vam  ^  think  of  de- 
ceiving mankind  here,  as  in  mattemoi 
phikwphy  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  ilh»u 

tftttion  IS  given?  What  is  it  alss  vain 
to  allege?  Of  them,  what  is  true?  But 
how  came  they  to  gain  posBciwkjn  of 
colleges  and  schools  ?  Of  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  ibl- 
k)WB?  To  what  are  the  dasics  not 
indebted  for  thdir  fame;,  and  in  eon- 
sequenoe  of  what,  did  they  beeome 
olasEBCs?  What  evkienee  have  we  cf 
this?  Pram  this  general  ]irinctple,  what 
may  weboldly  and  justly  inferf  Against 
what,  however,  must  we  guard?  What 
remark  follows?  Whatever  siiperkirity 
the  ancients  may  have  had  in  point  ^ 
genius,  vet,  in  what,  have  the  modems 
some  advantage?  How  may  the  world 
be  considered  1  To  what  have  its  im- 
provements not  always  been  in  pvo* 
portkm,  and  why?  Iket,  when  ranseJ 
iiom  thki  lethaigy,  what  has  fb\h^ 
ed?  Some  happy  genius,  arising  & 
intervals,  would  do  what?  With  ths 
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9-lv)iht8ge  of  a  pr6|per  itock  of  materi- 
alsy  what  can  an  inferior  geniuB  do? 
Hence,  in  what  haVe  modern  philoao* 
fihera  an  unquestioimble  superiority 
Qv«r  tha  aaeienti?  Wtiatk  our  author 
abo  inclined  to  tfank)  and  to  what, 
peritttpn^  ii  tldi  owing  ?  Of  lome  flltadiei^ 
Uiat  relate  to  tajste,  what  is  also  ob- 
served? IfHiat  instance  i« given?  \¥liy 
aiB  we  better  aoquainled  with  the  Wr 
tore  of  government  1  How  is  this  ilins- 
traled?  Of  the  more  complex  kinds  of 
poetry^  what  is  observed;  and  what  il- 
lustration ii  given  ?  Why  do  net  these 
poiniB  of  supeciority,  eileDd  as  far  as 
might  be  iuMdned  at  tint  view?  To 
return  to  our  former  comparison,  what, 
not  witeat  reason,  may  DenM?  What 
does  this  appear  to  ibim  9  Among  the 
ancients,  what  do  we  find  j  and  what 
amdng  Ine  modems?  How  is  this  gene- 
ral remark  to  be  understood ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  it  proper  to  obsenn),  and  what 
wereth^  t  under  what  circumstances 
did  they  return  to  lAeir  CMn  oountry  ? 
As  their  knowledge  and  improvements 
cosi  them  BMie  kibour,  what  was  the 
Gooseaaence?  What  illuBtrations  fol- 
low ?  Of  these  testimonies  of  publu;  re- 
l*8rd,  what  ii  tbeerved^  In  our  times, 
how  is  good  wridng  ecMiMdered ;  and 
wltat  iUustratini  k  giveel  What  cir* 
emtistaires  have  ooutributed  to  spcead 
a  mediocrity  of  genius  over  all  wri- 
teiB?  What  k  Sir  William  Temple's 
oDJoloD  of  the  effect  of  the  multitude 
or  anktasoes  vrbkHk  -vm  have  for  all 
sandfli  of  oompositioa?  Repeat  iba  pee- 
asce  here  introduced  from  bim. 

AmoDg  the  ancients,  lor  what  must 
we  kok;  and  to  die  modemi^  ibr  what 
mtuit  we  have  reoourae  ?  How  do  tbey 
eompare  in  works  of  tasle ;  and  how  Ii 
thkUluBtrated ?  In  hkaory.  whttt nay 
eaiely  be  asierted  ?  Of  the  mma,  whM 
k  observed;  and  of  eU^ee,  pastoral 
RXid  lyric  poetry,  what  m  said?  What 
k  remarked  of  the  name  of  Horeee? 
Wkat  oontributes  to  fender  him  one  of 
tte  ver^  few  anthom  whom  one  never 
tiies  <u  seadiitf;  and  of  himi  what  k 
farther  observ^  ?  To  such  as  wish  to 
form  their  taste,  what  k  warmly  re- 
commended; and  ibr  what  reason? 
MTfaohas  great  reason  to  suspect  hk 
own  taste?  And  of  what  k  our  anther 
petsoaded?  Who,  only,  undervalue 
them  ?  At  the  same  time,  from  what  k 
ajoat  and  hi^  regard  ibr  the  prime 
»rritersef  antMTiiQri  tt*  be  ^*^*      *  "^ 


ed?  What  hteuia  ABdw?  Wbr 
ouffht  we^  Iberefore,  to  read  their'  i^ta 
a  Sstngoishing  eye?  After  tbess  re* 
fleetnns  on  the  aneientB  and  modems, 
towfaatdocsoarauthorpreceed?  What 
k  the  most  general  dhraoon  of  the  dH^ 
lerent  kindi  sf  compositioB?  Whv  d» 
these  require  to  be  sspetataiyconrndes' 
ed?  Wim  what  does  our  author  begin  j 
and  of  whait  has  he  already  spoMiit 
Wliat  are  the  remaiisng  specks  of 
nose  compoatkns;  and  what  ahall  be 
ftst  eonaidered  ?  Of  it,  what  k  obser- 
ved ?  What  k  the  oOee  of  an  hiitoriaB? 
Of  thkobjeel,  what  k  Mttarked?  As 
the  primary  end  of  histary  k  to  recoid 
trutn,  what  are  the  fundamental  Quah- 
ties  of  an  historian?  Howk  thk  mus- 
trated?  At  the  smne  time,  what  record 
of  facts  oofy,  fe  entitled  to  the  name  d 
histoiy?  Of  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves,  what  k  observed?  What 
k  the  great  eod  of  history ;  and  ibr 
what  k  it  designed?  What  remark  ioU 
bwB?  What  IB  itn  ebfeetj^and  whaf 
must  it  noly  thereAwe,  bel  Whatait 
esaential  cbaraotecistks  ^  history )  ate 
what  should  notbeempk>yed»  What 
character  must  the  writer  sustain?  A. 
the  same  time,  with  what  k  historieaS 
infiinAatkni  not  inconsiBleittt  what 
does  it  admit;  but  of  it^  whatkohaer^ 
ved?  What  does  hiatonoal  eompoidtksi 
comprehend?  Of  these,  what  k  le^ 
marxed?  Histories,  ar^  of  how  mhny 
kinds;  and  what  are  they?  In  thebon- 
doct  and  managemeot  ef  hk  MbjsaM^ 
what  k  the  finrt  ataratioii  raQuiete  m 
an  hktorian  ?>  Of  the  efie)(t  of  th«^  whli 
k  observed;  and  what  remark  folbwB  ? 
Where  must  thk  unity  necessarily  b^ 
leas  periect?  Yet,  even  there,  how  does 
it  appear,  thait  some  degree  cf  it  eati  be 
preevved?  How  k  thm  renaik  fUi^ 
iUustiated  ?  Oi'  all  the  ancient  geiwn^ 
historians^  who  had  the  most  essact  idea 
of  thk  quality  of  historical  composition  ? 
From  what  does  thk  appear;  and  i£ 
thact  account,  what  does  he  obsarvaf 
Of  thk  action,  what  does  he  ny?  Id 
another  place,  on  what  does  he  con* 
gratulate  himself;  and  what  does  he 
remark?  Whereupon,  he  adds  v^hat; 
wad  what  comperkon  does  he  istaih 
duce?  Of  such  as  write  the  hisloiy  of 
some  partkular  great  tnuaaaotkli,  what 
koboerved?  What  are  instances  of  par<- 
ticular  histories,  where  the  unity  ol 
Mstorical  naitatian  k  perfebtly  well 
?  What  are  the  ramarki 
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made  on  Thncydide^  hklary  of  the 
Pebpomieiianwar?  For  these  reaaomk 
by  whom  ii  he  eeverelv  ceDsuied? 
With  a  view  to  render  hie  nanaitkui 
agreeable,  what  miait  not  the  hiBtorian 
neglect?  Of  what  must  he^ve  a  dis- 
tinct account?  But  what  is  he  not 
onder  the  necessity  of  doing?  If  ho 
cannot  do  what,  does  he  discover  no  art  J 
and  by  what  method  will  he  soon  tiie 
the  reader?  Of  the  history  d*  Heiodo- 
tos,  what  is.observed?  Hence,  what 
foUowB?  With  what  does  he  abound; 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  Of  the 
IVesident  Thuanus/  and  of  the  history 
of  his  own  times^  what  is  observed  ? 


1  TheancienttandtheiiioderD8Coin(i«red. 
▲.  A  reinarkable  phepomenutfa 
B.  Poor  of  these  nappy  agea. 
o.  The  fidlacy  of  attcMnpimglo  decry  the 

andent  daaaica. 
n.  A  cauiion  a^fainat  an  inpljcH  vcnanr 

tion  for  them. 
■«  Favourable  drcamstanoea  of  aadenl 

ttmea. 
r^  Good  writing  now,  not  so  cnTmrH  tm 
attainment. 
a.  The  ancient  claaaicB  recommended. 
2.  Historical  writing. 
A.  The  ofilce  of  an  historian. 
a.  Attention  to  unity. 
(oA  Ihatancee  of  na  obsenranca* 
(&.)  Inatanoea  oC  its  violation 


LECTURE  XXXTI. 


HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

After  making  some  ol^eirations  cm  the  oontroyersy  which  haa 
been  often  carried  on  concerning  the  comparatrre  merit  of  the 
ancients  and  the  modems,  I  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consi* 
deration  of  historical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  history  is,  a 
record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Hence  arise  the 
primary  qualities  required  in  a  good  historian,  impartiality^  fidelity, 
gravity,  and  dignity.  What  I  principally  conadered,  was  the  unity 
which  belongB  to  this  sort  of  composition ;  the  nature  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  m  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  histoiy, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  ft>  their  springs  the  acttcms  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  tilings  areespeoally  necessaiy  fer  his  doing 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquamtanee  with  human  nature,  and 
polifical  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  government  The  former  is 
necessary  to  account  for  tne  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  give  just 
views  of  the  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of 
gpvemment,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  affaira. 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  instructive  historian. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  pohtical  knowle^e,  the  an- 
cient writers  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy ; 
from  wlKHn,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  more 
accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as  I  formeriy  hint-, 
ed,  was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  it  is  now ;  there  was 
then  less  communication  among  neighbouring  states,  and,  by  con* 
sequence,  less  knowledge  of  one  another's  affairs ;  no  intercourse 
by  establishiiig  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident  at  different  courts 
The  knowlea^  and  materials  of  the  ancient  historians,  wer€ 
thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed;  and  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved  too,  that  ihey  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only ;   tbej 
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had  no  idea  of  wridng  for  the  mstniction  of  foreigners,  whom  thej 
despised 9  or  of  the  world  in  general;  and  hence,  they  are  less 
attentive  to  convey  all  that  knowledge  with  regard  to  domestic 
Dolicy,  which  we,  in  distant  times,  woald  desire  to  have  learned 
irom  them.  Perhaps  also,  thoueh  in  ancient  ages  men  were  abun- 
dantly animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  yet  the  full  extent  of  the 
influence  of  government,  and  of  political  causes,  was  not  then  so 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modem  times ;  when  a  Ion* 
ger  experience  of  all  the  different  modes  of  government,  has  rendered 
men  more  enlightened  and  intelligent,  with  respect  to  public  affairs. 
To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  mat  though  the  ancient  historians 
set  before  us  the  particular  facts  which  they  relate,  in  a  >ery  di^ 
tinct  and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  ^ve  us 
a  clear  view  of  all  the  political  causes,  which  affected  the  situation 
of  affairs  of  which  they  treat  From  the  Greek  historians,  we 
are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  strength,  the  wealth, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  different  Grecian  states;  of  the  causes 
of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  happened  in  their  government; 
or  of  their  separate  connexions  ::nd  interfering  interests.  In  writing 
the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most  ample  field 
for  displaying  political  knowledge  concerning  the  rise  of  their 

f-eatness,  and  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  government 
et  the  instruction  of  these  important  articles,  which  he  affords, 
is  not  considerable.  An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  re* 
lator  of  facts,  if  ever  there  was  one;  but  by  no  means  distinguish- 
ed for  profoundness  or  penetration.  Sallust,  when  writing  tha 
history  of  a  cohspiracy  against  the  government,  which  ought  to 
have  been  altogether  a  political  history,  has  evidently  attended  more 
to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  paintihg  of  characters,  than 
to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  that  com- 
plete information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  expected  from 
him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular  conjunc* 
ture  of  affairs,  which  enable  so  desperate  a  profligate  as  Catiline  to 
become  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  given  us  little  more 
than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  timea. 
I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  tiie  ancient  histori- 
ans as  defective  in  political  information.  No  historians  can  be  mom 
instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is 
grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious ;  Always  attentive  to  give  very  exaet 
information  concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates;  and  to 
show  the  advanti%ges  or  disadvantages  of  every  plsn  that  was  proper 
ed,  and  every  measure  that  was  pursued.     Polybius  excels  in  com- 

Erehensive  political  views,  in  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in 
is  profound  and  distinct  knowled^  of  all  military  affairs.  Taei- 
tus  is  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimett- 
tal  and  refined  in  a  high  degree ;  conveys  much  instruction  with 
TMpect  to  politleal  matters,  but  more  with  respect  to  human  catore. 
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But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  instructive 
Tiews  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  be  frequently  inters 
mpting  the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specu- 
lations. He  should  ffive  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for 
our  fully  understanduig  the  affairs  which  he  records.  He  should 
make  us  acquainted  wiUi  the  political  constitution,  the  force,  the  re- 
Yenues,  the  internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes;  and 
with  its  interests  and  connexions  in  respect  of  nei^bouring  coun- 
trie^i.  He  should  place  us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  i^  hence  we 
may  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  (he  causes  that  co-operate  in 
bringing  forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into 
our  hands  all  the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  should  not  be 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasonmgs.  When  an  histori- 
an is  much  given  to  dissertation,  and  is  ready  to  philosophise  and 
speculate  on  all  the  records,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises,  that  he 
will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of  facts  to  favour  some 
systbvi  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather  by  fair  and 
judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by  deliver- 
mg  instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner*  On  some  occa- 
sions when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  some 
great  event  is  in  asitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  circumstances 
of  which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  besl- 
lowed  to  stand  still  for  a  little ;  the  historian  ma^  appear,  and  may 
with  propriety  enter  into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  he  must 
take  care  not  to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating 
them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  ii| 
general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  th^  historian  can 
artfully  incorporate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  will 
have  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detach- 
ed reflections.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speak* 
ins  of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation : 
f  nopium  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quem  laeseris.'*  The  obser- 
vation is  just  and  well  applied;  but  the  form  in  which  it  stands,  is 
abstract  Jind  philosophical.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer 
effeet  elsewhere  in  the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jea- 
lousies which  Oermanicus  knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by 
Livia  and  Tiberius :  <  Anxius,'  says  he,  *  occultis  in  se  patrui  avia^ 
que  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores  quia  imque.'t  Here  a  profound 
moral  observation  is  made ;  but  it  is  made,  witiiout  the  appearance 
of  making  it  in  form ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  narration,  in 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Germanicus.  We  have  another 
iastanee  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which  he  ^ves  of  a  mutiny 
niaed  against  Rufus^  who  was  a '  Priefectus  Castrorum/  on  account 
of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.  <  Quippe 
Knfiis,  diu  manipolaris^  dein  centurio^  mox  castris  prefectus,  anti- 

*  *  It  bdcMttt  to  kiiman  natiirf  co  hate  the  man  wbpoi  you  have  bjared.' 
t  *  Uneaijr  In  hh  mind,  od  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  eptertafaied  a^«Sint  Itek 
hr  hb  oncle  an^  grandmother,  which  was  the  more  hitter,hccaiiia6  the  caaee  vf  h 
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yMiB  4ttraDM)«e  nnlUuim  reTOOAhat,  vf^m  operk  k  Uhosisy  et  eo 
immitior  quia  toleraT«rat'*  There  wa«  room  for  UirBiDg  thi»  into 
a  goaeral  obsenrationi  that  Ibey  who(  ha^e  faeea  educated  and  bar* 
4ened  in  toils,  are  commoaly  found  to  be  the  moat  seFene  in  raqouw 
iof^tbe  like  toila  fmno  other$«  BiU  the  Qaanner  in  which  Taoitus  uh 
troducM  this  teDtuneot  as  a  atroke  in  the  character  of  Bufui,  givea  it 
raoob  more  life  and  aprit  This  historian  has  a  parluuUar  talent  o( 
intermixing  after  this  manner^  with  the  eourae  of  faia  narratiTe, 
many  striking  sentiments  and  useful  iphservatioM. 

XfOt  us  nesct  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qu^ties  of  bia 
toiical  narration*  It  b  obrioas^  that  on  the  xaaoner  of  narration^ 
much  dependSfaa  the  first  notion  of  history  ia  the  recital  of  past  faetai 
and  how  much  one  mode  of  z^oital  mi^  be  preferable  to  another^  we 
shall  soon  be  convinoedi  by  d^nkingof  tha  diiSfereot  effects  which  tb^ 
same  story,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce* 

The  first  virtue  of  hiatorioal  narration,  is  pleamas^  order,  and 
due  connexion*  To  att^n  tbis,  the  hiatca*i#n  must  be'  completely 
master  of  his  subject;  he  must  aee  the  whole  aa  at  one  y^ew;  and 
comprehend  the  f^ia  and  depend^ce  of  all  its  parts,  that  be  may 
introduce  ev^ry  tbing  in  its  proper  pjace;  tbsit  he  may  lead  ua 
smoothly  along  the  track  of  affiurs  which  ace  recorded^  and  may 
always  give  ua  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  ope  event  arisaa  oul 
of  another.  Without  this^  there  can  be  neither  pleasure  nor  inatruc* 
tion^  in  reading  history.  Much  for  this  end  will  depend  on  the 
observance  of  that  umty  in  the  general  jplan  and  conduct,  whicb^ 
in  the  preceding  lecture*  I  recommended.  Much  too  will  depend  en 
the  proper  management  of  transactions,  which  forms  one  of  the  cbief 
ornaments  pf  liiis  kind  of  writing,  and  ia  one  of  the  moat  difficult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  morcj  than  aa 
to  lay  his  train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agree* 
My  from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another  f  to  employ  no  cluxpay 
and  awkwerd  junctures;  and  to  contrive  waya  and  meana  of  foroif* 
ing  some  union  among  traqvactions^  which  seem4o  be  most  widely 
separated  fimn  one  another. 

In  the  neiot  pla4e>  aa  history  ia  a  very  di^iiified  speciea  of  ofm* 
positioA,  gravity  miwt  alwayabe  maintained  in  the  nasmtion.  There 
must  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style;  no  quaint  nor  col« 
loqoial  pliraaes;  no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.  The  smartf 
or  the  aneering  manner  of  tdling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  character.  I  do  not  say^  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let 
hin^self  down.  He  may  aometimea  do  it  with  profmety,  in  ord^r  to 
diversify  the  strain  of  bis  narratLoUt  whicb>  if  it  be  perfectly  uni* 
ibrm,  is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But  he  should  be  careful  nevei 
ta  descend  too  for;  and^  on  oecaai^na  where  a  Ught  or  ludicrooe 
tneedote  ia  proper  to  be  recorded,  U  ia  goneraUy  better  to  thro^ 

*  ^  F«r  RiUiii,  wbo  lutd  long  Vmo  a  cimiiapa  loIcUer,  aAerwardt  •  centuriooy  and  H 
;er^th  a  ^«o«ral  ofBcer,  reitored  the  teyere  military  discipline  of  ancient  timet 
Grown  tM  antidit  toib  and  laboun,  he  wan  more  tifpd  b  inpoflin|^  them,  becaoM  li# 
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ilitito  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by  introdaeiiig 
it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  possess  these  qualities  of  being  perspt* 
etiousy  distinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  dull 
writer ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours. 
Wo  shall  read  him  without  pleasure  \  or,  most  probably,  we  shall 
soon  eive  over  reading  him  at  all.  He  must  therefore  study  to  ren 
der  his  narration  interesting;  which  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  db 
tinjniishes  a  writer  of  genius  and  eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducire  to  this;  the  first  is,  a  just 
aiedium  in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded 
fecital  of  facts,  and  a  prolit  detail.  The  former  embarrasses,  and 
the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know 
when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge ;  passing  oon* 
eisely  over  slight  and  unimportant  events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as 
are  striking  and  considerable  in  their  nature,  or  pregnant  with  con- 
sequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  attention  to  them,  and  bring- 
ing them  forth  mto  the  most  full  and  conspicuous,  light  The  nett 
thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fully. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  fy 
means  of  circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a 
narration  becomes  interesting  and  affecting  to  ihe  reader.  These 
give  life,  body,  and  colouring,  to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  ua 
to  behold  them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
employment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  that  is  properly  termed 
historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pie- 
turesque  descriptive  nar^tion,  several  of  the  ancient  historiays  emi- 
nently ex<!el.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodo* 
Ins,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  They  are 
ait  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times, 
to  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing  with  that  naivetS  and 
simplicityof  manner,  which  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  oc- 
casions, as  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  plagueof  Athens, 
the  siege  of  Platsa,  the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nfiansin  Sicily,  he  displajrs  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  de- 
scription. Xeno]rfion's  Cyropssdia,  and  his  Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  circumstances 
^  are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engaging ;  but  his 
Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  is  a  much 
inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting,  in  his  Catilina- 
lian,  but,  more  especially^in  hi.*  ougurthine  War,  is  well  known; 
Choix^h  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  and  affected. 
*  Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner,  and  is  excelled  by 
90  historiail  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration:  several  remarkable 
examples  might  be  giyen  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance,  ol 
the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnilest  at  the  Fiu^ 
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e^  CaudiiuB,  in  the  be^nning  of  the  ninth  book,  aflbxds  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  historical  painting  that  Is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.    We  have^flrst,  an  exact  description  of  the 
narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
coyed the  Romans.    When  they  find  themselves  cau^t,  and  no 
hope  of  escape  leit,  we  are  made  to  see,  firsts  their  astonishment, 
next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most 
lively  planner,  by  such  circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to 
persons  in  their  situation.     The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites;  the 
various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages  between  the 
two  armies,  all  heighten  thescene<     At  length,  in  &e  morning,  the 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could  receive 
no  other  terms  bat  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  passing  un« 
der  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  ntark  of  ienominv 
for  a  conquered  army.    Part  of  what  the^i  follows^  I  shaU  give  ai 
the  authors  own  words.  *  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castlis  eonsulum 
adventus ;  ut  vix  ab  lis  abstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  iaeum 
locum  deducti  essent.   Alii  alios  intueri,  cootemplari  arma  moz  tra* 
denda,  &  inermes  futures  dextras;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  ocu- 
los,  jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria  Victoria,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  per  ar* 
matos  inermium  iter.     Inde  faedi  agminis  miserabilem  riam;  per 
sociorum  urbes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  saepe  ipsi  trium 
phantes  venissent    Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferto,  sine  acie  vie 
tos;  sibi  non  stringere  licuisse  gladios,  non  manum  cum  hoste 
consererc ;  sibi  nequicquam  arma,  nequicquam  vires,  nequioquam 
animos  dates.     Hsec  frementibus,  hora  fatalis  ignomini«  adve- 
nit.     Jamprimiim  cum  singulis  vestimentis,  inermes  extra  vallum 
abirc  jussi.    Turn  a  consulibus  abire  lictores  jussi,  paludamentaque 
detracta.     Tantam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eos  dedendos,  Ia<- 
cerandosque  censaerent,  miserationemfe%it,  ut  suae  quisque. conditio 
nis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deformatione  tant»  majestatis  velut  ab  nefando 
spectaculo,  averteret  oculos.     Primi  consules,  prope  seminudi,  sub 
jugum  missi,'*  &c.    The  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  lyould  be  tpo  long 
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*  <  The  arrival  of  the  consuls  in  the  camp,  wrought  up  tiiehr  passiotis  to  toch  a  de* 
gret,  that  they  could  scarcely  abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  them,  as  by  their' 
rashness  they  had  been  brought  into  this  situation.  They  began  to  look  on  one 
another;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  Surreii'' 
deredt.and  on  their  right  hands,  which  were  to  become  defencelest.  The  yolce 
under  which  they  were  to  pass ;  tiie  scoffk  of  the  conqnerdrs ;  and  their  haughty 
Inolcs,  when  disarmed  and  strippe<l,  they  should  be  led  through  the'  hostile  lines  ; 
ail  rose  before  their  eyes.  They  then  looked  forward  to  the' sad  Journey  which 
awaited  them,  when  they  were  to  pass  as  a  ranquished  and  disgraced  army  thtougli 
the  territories  of  their  allies,  by  whom  they  had  often  t>een  beheld  retomhig  la 
triumph  to. their  families  and  natire  land.  They  alone,  they  muttered' to  009 
anothw,  without  an  engagement,  without  a  jingle  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To 
their  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to 
Uwk  an  enemy  m  the  face;  to  them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  bad  been 
given  in  vain.  While  they  were  thus  giving  vent  to  ttielr  indignation,  the  vfatal 
nkooient  of  their  Irnominy  arrived.  First,  they  are  commanded  to  come  <fbrth 
from  the  camp,  witliout  argiour,  and  in  a  single  garment.  Next,  orders  wer6 
pven,  that  the  consuls  shoutd  be  left  without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  should' 
St  srrtfped  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  afirtmt  excito  amoofr' 
Jkcta,  who»  but  a  tttlU  befon«  had  bcea  for  delivering  ap  thoat  vtiy  eooMilt   la 
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to  iniert)  i»  «tfried  on  with  th«  same  beauty^  and  full  of  picluresc^ 
eircttttittaDca8«* 

Ttoitua  is  another  author  omineat  for  historical  painting,  though 
in  amaimer  altogether  diflferent  from  that  of  Livy.    Livy's  descrip- 
tions  are  more  full,  more  plala,  and  ftatural;  those  of  Tacitus  con- 
sist in  a  few  bold  strokes.    He  selects  ofote  or  two  remarkable  cir- 
enmstanoesi  and  sets  them  before  us  in  a  strongs  and,  gsnerallyt  ia 
a  new  and  uncommon  light    Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the 
situation  of  Aome,  asid  of  the  emperor  Oalba,  when  Otho  was 
advancing  against  him:  'Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbse 
flttctuaatis  ilnpulsu,  oompletis  ondiqiie  hasilicis  et  templis,  lugubri 
prospecto*    Neqise  populi  aut  plebis  uUa  vox;  sed  attoniti  vultus« 
et  eonverstt  ad  omnia  aiures.    Non  UimuUusi  non  quies;  sed  quale 
ma^i  metiiSy  et  magnss  irae,  silentium  est't    No  ima^,  in  any  po- 
>ty  IS  more  strong  and  expresaire  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  descrip> 
tion  { <Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  sed  quale/  &c.    This  is  a  concep- 
tion of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  through* 
out  all  hb  work,  Tacitus  diows  the  hand  of  a  masten    As  he  is 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description^  and  pathetic 
in  sentiment    The  philosopher,  tfie  poet,  and  the  historian,  all 
meet  in  him»    Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reck 
oned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  in* 
teresting  exhibitions  of  human  nature.    The  relations  which  he 
^ives  ofthe  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages^  are  as  afiectiog 
as  the  deepest  tragedies.    He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and 
possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  ima« 
gination  merely,  but  to  the  heart    With  many  of  the  most  distin- 
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tlM  enemy,  aad  for  puMlag  them  to  death,  that  every  m>e  forgot  his  own  condition, 
and  turned  his  eyes  aside  ^om  thli  infamous  disgrace,  suffered  hy  the  conKular  dig- 
nity, as  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detestahle  to  be  beheld.  The  eonsob,  nhnoM 
half  naked,  were  first  made  lo  pass  luider  the  yoke,'^. 

*  The  deaeripdon  which  CsMar  gires  of  the  consternation  occasioned    ki  iii« 
ca»p,  by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  die  ferocity,  ifae 
tiie,  and  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  afibrds  an  instance  of  historioal  pamittog, 
executed  in  a  simple  nMnner ;  and,  at  tiM  aanM  tima,  ezhibllittg  a  MiiHnil  and 
lively  eeenSi    ^Dom  pauooa  dief  ad  Yeaontionem  moratur^  ex  percunctatione  n<M 
tcorumy  vociboaque  GaUorum  ac  mercatortun,  qui  ingenti  magnitudine  Qorporw 
Gemanoa,  incredibilt  vhrtute,   atque  ezercitatione   In    armU   esse  praedkabact , 
«ape  aamero  seae  com  iis  congresses,  ne  vultum  quidem  atque  adem  oculorura 
feira  potukse;  tantus  subilo   terror  omnem  exercitum  occupavit,  at  non  medio* 
criter  omnium  meatei  animosque  perturbaret.    Hie  primum  onus  est  a  tribantt 
mijitnai,  ac  pnsfectis,  reliquisque  qui  ex  uibe,  aroicidB  causa,  Csesarem   secoti, 
tttum  periculnm  mlserabantuTi  qnod  non  magnum  in  re  militari  nsom  habebant* 
quorum  alios,  ali|  caualL  Ulat&  quam  sibi  ad  proficlscendum  necessariam  esse  dice 
ret,  petebat  vt  qjut  voluntate  discedere  liceret    Nonnulli  pudore  adducti,  at  timo 
ria  aoepicioaem  vitarent,  remanebant    Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,  ueqoe  Interdoia 
laciymas  tencre  poterant    Abditi  n  tabemacuUs,  ant  suum  ftttum   qaerebantur, 
aat  cum  famiUaribua  suis,  commone  peiiculum  miserabantur.    Vutgo,  totls  castria  tes 
tamenCa  obsignabantnr.*  IHs  Bcll  Oaix.  L.  I. 

t '  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  bv  the  tide  of  the  multitude*  ihovmg  him  from 
niace  to  place.  The  temples  and  public  buildiogs  were  filled  with  crowds,  of  a  dis- 
mal appearance.  No  cUmoars  were  heard,  either  ft'om  the  cltisens,  or  ft  >m  the  rab- 
ble. Their  countenances  were  filled  with  consternation :  their  ears  were  employed  •■ 
ygtaning  wiih  anzletv.  It  was  not  a  tumult }  it  was  not  quietness :  h  woe  ^e  ^iksice  ^ 
Unrar,  and  of  wrath? 
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lushed  bemitie%  He  Is^  «t  lire  stoie  tlme^  nol  a  perfect  model  for 
mstorj,  and  saeh  aa  hvm  fcrmed;  tbeiliaeWca  upoa  him,  have  aBldon 
been  successful.  He  it  te  be  adantaed,  rather  tluw  imiuted^  In 
his  reilectieiis  he  is  toe  rafined ;,  im>  hiastfle^  too  eoneise,  aometiaaes 
quaiot  and  aflected^  often  abrupt  aftdl  dbaeure«  Histary  seema  te  re 
qaire  a  more  oatnialv  flawing^  and  popoiar  manaer* 

The  ancieftts  employed  oa«  embaffiblment  ef  hkitory  which  Ih 
aaoderns  hafve  bid  aside;  I  aiean  oratsaea^  whkh^on  weighty  oeca 
sions,  they  put  in  to  the  mouths  of  some' of  tbeit  chief  personages. 
By  meana  of  these,  they  divarsified  their  history ;  they  conreyed 
'both  inoral  andpoKtical  instruction  ^dnd^  by  the  opposite  arguments 
which  were  employ  ed,  tkeygafe  oi  a  tiew  af  the  sentdmenta  of  dif- 
ferent parties.    Thucydid^  was  the  itsi  who  introduced  this  mc* 
thod«     The  orations  with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  those 
of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin  historiana,  are  among  the  moat  Tatu-* 
able  remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  dsqaenirel    How  baantiful 
soever  they  are,  it  mav  be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they 
find  a  proper  place  in  history.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
are  unsuitable  to  it;  for  tliey  form  a  mtxtura  which  is  unnatural  in 
history,  of  Action  with  trathw    We  know  that  these  orations  are  en 
tf  rely  of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 
some  celebrated  peroon  harangointf  iti*  a  public  nlace,  purely  that  he 
might  havean  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloqueneeyordeliver 
ing  his  own  sentiments,  under  tJte  name  of  that  person.    This  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  soit  the  gravity  of  history, 
throughout  which  an  air  of  the  strictest  truth  should  alwaya  reign. 
Orationrmay  be  an  emiMllishmeat  to  history;  such  might  also  po- 
etical compositions  be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the 
peraonages  mentioned  in  the  narration,  who  were  known  to  hav« 
possessed  poetical  talents.    But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds 
a  proper  place  in  history.    Instead  of  inserting  formal  orations,  the 
method  adopted  by  later  writers  sesms  better  and  more  natoral : 
that  (tf  the  historian,  on  some  g(reat  occasion,  deli Vering^  in  bis  own 
person,  the  sentiments  and  reasoningiof  the  opposite  parties,  or  the 
substance  of  what  was  understood  to-  be  ^ken  in  some  public  as- 
sembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction* 

The  drawing  of  characten  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ornaments  of  historical  composi 
tion.     For  characters  are  generallv  considered,  as  professed  exhibi 
tions  of  fine  writing;  and  an  historian,  iiifho seeks  to  shine  in  them,  t^ 
frequently  in  danger  of  earr3nAg  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire 
of  appearing  very  profound  and  penetrating.     He  brings  together  so 
many  contrasts,  and  subtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we  are 
rather  dazzled  with  sparkling  expressions^  than  entertained  with  any 
dear  conception  of  a  human  character.    A  writer  who  would  cha- 
racterize in  an  instructive  and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in 
his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness  and  afiectation:  at  the 
Mume  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  outlines 
only,  but  descend.'n^  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  eharac 
ler »ia  «ts  most  strong  aud  distinctive  features.   The  Greek  hiatorisna 
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tometimeB  give  eulogiuinfly  but  rarely  draw  full  attd  profeasea  cha* 
ractera.  The  two  apeieot  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  of 
historical  compoaition  most,  are  Salluat  and  Tacitus. 

As  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it  Both  in  describ* 
ing  characters,  and  in  relating  transactioilSy  the  author  should  al 
ways  show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral 
instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province ;  but 
both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  he  sbouM 
discover  sentiments  of  respect  for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  fla- 
grant vice.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  good 
and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect  a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a 
moral  turn  of  thought,  will,  besides  other  bad  effects,  derogate  greaU 
\y  from  the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  will  render  the 
strain  of  it  much  m(H«  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are  always  most 
interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  our  sympa 
thy  is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in  the 
fate  of  the  actora.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a  wri- 
ter,  who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feding. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto .  made,  have  mostly  re 
spected  the  ancient  htst<>rians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I 
should  also  take  some  notice  of  the  modems  who  have  excelled  in 
this  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  m  later 
ages,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it  They  wer^ 
always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetratinfg,  reflecting  people,  re- 
markable for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Accordingly,  soon  afler  the  res- 
toration of  letters,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Fa> 
ther  Paul,  became  highly  conspicuous  for  historical  merit  They 
all*  appear  to  have  conceived  very  just  ideas  of  history ;  and  are 
agreeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  writers.  In  their  manner  of 
narration,  they  are  formed  upon  the  ancients;  some  of  them,  as 
Bentivoglio  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  introduc- 
ed orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and  distinctness 
of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  sur* 
passed  the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some 
imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of  Flo- 
rence, is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  author 
of  his  abilities  to  be;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  affairs  as 
to  be  sometimto  tedious ;  a  defect  which  is  also  imputed  occasional- 
ly to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  in  his  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid 
and  pompous  manner ;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agre<> 
able  and  entertaining  relators,  has  manifestly  this  «*.efect  of  spreading 
a  sort  of  uniformity  over  alfhis  characters,  by  representing  them  as 
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guided  too  regularly  by  political  interest  But  although  tome 
objections  may  be  made  to  these  authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historical  writers 
The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  x  a 
book  of  some  note  ^  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  reputation  as  t;ia 
works  of  theother  historians  I  have  named.  Strada  is  too  violently 
partial  to  the  Spanish  c  iuse ;  and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the  man- 
ner and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been*  much  good  writing  ia 
many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation  who 
have  done  so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possess,  in  ai« 
eminent  degree^  the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  their  later  his* 
lorical  writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and  agreeable;  and  some  of  them 
not  deficient  in  profoundness  and  penetration.  They  have  not, 
Aowever,  produced  any  such  capita! historians  as  the  Italians,  whom 
I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  historical  productions.  Eariy,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some 
figure  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant 
writer,  classical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration 
and  description*  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him  to  be  more  at-, 
tentive  to  elegance  th^  ta  accuracy.  Accustomed  to  form  his  poU 
tical  notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  ancient  governments,  tl)e 
feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  bis  thoughts ;  and 
as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constilfution,  his  political  yiews.. 
are,  of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfect.  W^en  he^comes  to  thef 
transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  at  change  in  his«  manner/ 
of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side 
soever  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dubious  and  long  controvert-, 
ed  facts  which  make  the- subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im> 
possible  to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
of  party. 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable  is 
Lord  Clarendon*  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of* 
one  side,  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  fact4, ' 
than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probity 
runs  through  his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian* 
His  sentences,  indeed,  are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner 
is  prolix;  but  his  style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly;  and  bis  merit,  aj 
aa  historian,  is  much  beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively 
and  perspicuous;  but  he  has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit. * 
His  style  is  too  careless  and  familiar  for  history;  his  characters  are, 
mdeed,  marked  with  a  bold  andistrong  hand ;  but  they  are  generally 
Ught  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  little  stories  concern* 
iiig  himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a  writer  of  memoirs  than  ot 
history.  During  a  long  period,  English  historical  authors  seemc^ 
to  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facts ;  till  of  late  the 
distinguished  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raised 
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tb^  British  character,  in  this  species  of  wiMDg,  to  Irigh  reputation 
Ahd  dignity. 

!  observed,  in, the  preeedmr  leeture,  that  attilals,  ttiemoirs,  ^iKi 
l!i^es>  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  historical  composition.  It  will  be 
proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  mak^  a  few  obserrationd 
upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  nnderstood  to  signify  a  coi 
lection  of  facts,  digested  according  to  chronological  order ;  rather 
serving  for  the  materials  of  history,  than  ^spiring  to  the  name  of 
history  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  therefore,  in  a  writer  of 
such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  does 
not  pretend  to  give  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respecting  the 
period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  hati 
access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  illustrated 
the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  trans- 
action, which  he  chooses  for  his  subject  From  a  writer  of  me- 
moirs, therefore,  is  not  expected  the  same  profound  research, 
or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of  history.  He  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and  gravity.  He  may 
talk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  descend  into- the  most  familiar  anec- 
dotes. What  is  chiefly  reqcrired  of  him  is,  that  he  be  sprightly 
and  interesting ;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things  that 
are  useflil  and  curious ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  kndw- 
ledge  worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  be- 
witching  to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  con- 
ceive every  transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singu- 
lar importance.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so 
sprightly  as  ti)e  French,  should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been 
pouring  forth  a  whole  flood  of  memoirs;  the  greatest  part  of  which 
are  little  more  than  agreeable  trifles. 

Some,  however,  mitst  be  excepted  from  this  general  character: 
two  in  particular;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  d^  Retr,  and  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  We  may  derive  also  instruc- 
tion, and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  poli* 
ties  be  often  too  fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  fsc- 
tious  leader,  such  as  the  Cardrna!  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so 
fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  good  sense  without  benefit 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  in  the  state  in  which  they  aae 
now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit,  and  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  particular  praise;  No  memoirs  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  usefulness  and  tiie  dignity  of  foil  legitimate  history. 
They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre- 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  ministers, 
and  Henry  IV .  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  of 
modem  times*  I  know  few  books  more  full  of  Virtue,  and  otsood 
than  Sully's  Memoirs;  few,theref6re,  more  properto  form  both 
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the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business, 
snd  action,  in  the  world.  ' 

Biography,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  com- 
fiosition,  less  formal  and  stately  than  history ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  perhaps,  no  less  instruetrve,  as  it  affords  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings 
of  eminent  men  fully  displayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  tho- 
rough and  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  persons,  than  history  ge- 
nerally allows;  for  a  writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety, 
to  minute  circumstances,  and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  of 
him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the 
jperson  whose  actions  he  records ;  nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from 
familiar,  domestic,  and  seemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often 
receive  most  light  into  the  real  character.  In  this  species  of  writing, 
Plutarch  has  no  small  merit;  and  to  him  we  stand  indebted  for  much 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  concerning  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better  than 
his  manner;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beautv  or  ele- 
gance. His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  sometimes  been  tax* 
ed :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to,  his  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  treasure  of 
instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  humane  wri- 
ters of  all  antiquity ;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  the 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition ;  and  fon^  of  displaying  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  of 
«:  very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean  a  more  particular  at- 
tention than  was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  reli- 
gion, literature,  and  every  other  thin^  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of 
an  able  historian  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and 
assuredly,  whatever  displays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  differ- 
ent periods,  and  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more 
useful  and  interesting  than  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whose 
genius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  first  great 
productions  in  this  taste ;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all  Europe, 
that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  whieh 
so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  the 
general  history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to 
be  considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  histori 
cal  work ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events 
that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  changes 
tliat  successively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different 
rations.  Though,  in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
accurate,  and  is  tinged  with  those  particularities,  which  unhappily 
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(fiffingotth  Voltaire's  maimer  of  tbinkiiig  on  reli^^otis  sulqeetei  y^t 

it  contains  so  many  enlarged  and  instructive  views,  as  justly  to  merit 
the  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  history  of  those  ages 
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Towards  tloe  close  of  the  last  lee- 
ore,  on  what  sabiect  did  our  aathor 
eater?  What  is  the  general  idea  of 
history?  Hence,  arise  what?  What 
was  principally  coDsidered,  in  the  last 
lecture  ?  To  otieerve  what  does  our  au- 
ihof  next  proceed?  To  do  this,  what 
two  thinfls  are  especially  Decessarv? 
Why  is  the  former  necessary,  and  why 
the  latter  ?  To  form  what,  must  both 
concur?  With  regard  to  political  know- 
ledge, what  is  observed?  In  ancient 
times,  what  was  the  state  of  the  world  ? 
What  influence  did  this  exert  over  the 
knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient 
historians  ?  And  what  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served? Hence,  to  what  are  they  less 
attentive?  What  remark  follows?  To 
diese  reasons,  what  is  owing?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  Chreek 
historians,  from  Livy,  and  from  Saliust? 
Of  what  does  our  author  not  mean  to 
censure  all  the  ancient  historians? 
niustrate  this  remark  from  Thucy  dides, 
Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  But  when  we 
demand  from  the  historian  profound 
and  instructive  views  of  his  subject, 
what  is  not  meant  ?  What  information 
should  he  give  us ;  and  with  what 
should  he  make  us  acquainted  ?  Where 
should  he  place  us?  But  having  put 
mio  our  hands  the  proper  matericus  for 
judgment,  of  what  should  he  not  be 
too  prodigal;  and  why?  By  what 
should  history  instruct  us?  On  what 
occasions  may  the  narrative  be  allowed 
to  stand  still  for  a  little  ?  On  such  oc- 
casions, what  may  the  historian  do ;  but 
of  what  must  he  oe  careful  ?  When  ob- 
servations are  to  be  made  concerning 
human  nature  in  general,  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  characters, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  first 
nstance  given  tc  Uustrate  this  remark; 
and  Qt[  it,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
other  thought,  in  the  same  historian, 
has  a  finer  effect ;  and  of  it,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  other  instance  of  the 
same  kind  have  we  ?  Into  what  gene- 
ral observation,  was  there  room  for 
titrmng  this  remark  ?  But  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tacitus  introduces  it, 
what  is  observed?  M^hat  particular 


talent  has  this  historian?  To  consider 
what,  do  we  next  proceed  ?  Why  does 
much  depend  on  the  manner  of  narra- 
tion ?  How  may  we  be  convinced  of 
the  truth'  of  this  remark  ?  What  is  the 
first  virtue  of  historical  narratkm  ?  To 
attain  this,  what  is  requisite ;  and  why? 
Without  tnis,  what  can  we  not  expect? 
For  this  end,  on  tlio  observance  (^  what 
will  much  dfcDcna ;  and  on  what,  also, 
will  much  depend  ?  What  is  the  high- 
est test  of  the  abilities  of  an  historian  ? 
What  is  the  next  requisite  in  historical 
narration  7  What  must  not  appear  in 
it ;  and  why?  What  does  our  author 
not  say  ?  Why  may  he  sometimes  do 
this  with  propriety  ?  Bui  of  what  should 
he  be  carenilj  and  what  remark  fol- 
lows? If  a  histonaii  possesses  these 
qualities,  and  is  siill  a  dull  writer,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  What  mu^ 
he  therefore  study ;  and  of  it,  what  W 
observed?  What  two  things  especially 
conduce  to  thi»?  What  is  tht*  effect  oi 
the  former ;  and  of  the  tatter  ?  Whst 
must  an  historian  thai  would  incerefti 
U8,  do  ?  What  is  the  next  diuig  to  be 
attended  to  ?  Of  genemi  facts,  what  n 
observed  ?  By  means  of  what,  does  a 
narradon  become  interesting  and  affect- 
ing to  the  reader?  What  is  the  efiect 
of  these ;  and  what  is  it  properly  tenii 
ed  ?  In  all  these  virtues  or  narratkm, 
who  eminently  excel ;  and  hence,  what 
follows?  Of  Herodotus,  what  is  htre 
observed?  Though  the  manner  of  Tho- 
cydides  be  more  dry  and  narsh,  yei,  on 
what  ocoaflions  does  he  display  a  very 
strong  and  masterly  power  of  descrip- 
tion ?  Of  Xenophon's  C^'ropardia,  and 
his  Anabasis,  what  is  observed  ^  but 
what  is  a  much  inferior  w(«rk  ?  What  is 
here  remarked  of  Saliust?  AndofUvy 
what  is  observed?  What  instance  is 
given?  What  are  the  part  iculara?  B» 
peat  the  passage  whicn  then  foUows^  as 
It  is  here  introduced.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
story:  what  is  observed  ? 

What  is  observed  of  Tadtas ;  and 
how  do  his  descriptk>ns  compare  with 
those  of  Livy  ?  What  couise  does  be 
pursue?  What  example  is  pven;  and 
of  it,  what  18  remarked?   ThrooghcuK 
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aHuf  Ub  ^nHJn^whai  doeiberiioirt 
How  »  this  raniark  ilkntiatod  ?  Hew 
does  he  pamt ;  end  what  does  he,  be- 
jrond  all  writen.  poBaeoB?  With  many 
of  the  moot  OMdnguiBhed  beauties 
however,  what  ib  fvfther  observed  ot 
him  ?  what  embelliahinentdid  the  an- 
cients employ,  which  the  moderoe  have 
laid  aside?  By  means  of  these^  what 
did  they  do?  Who  was  the  firat  who 
introduced  this  method?  Of  the  orattois 
with  which  his  history  aboondsj  and  of 
tIkMe  of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin 
historians,  what  ia  observed?  What. 
however,  may  be  much  ouestionod? 
Why  does  our  authol^  thiut  theyiaie 
Qoswtabk  to  it?  Of  these  aratiooB, 
what  do  we  Imow  ?  Of  this  sort  of  po- 
etical h'berty,  what  is  observed?  How 
■  thsi  illustn^  ?  Instead  of  inserting' 
fbnnal  orations,  what  method  has  been 
Mopted  by  laiier  writers?  Of  the  draw- 
jDg  of  chaxactei%  what  is  observed ; 
and  why  ?  What  doea  he  bring  to- 
gether? What  are  the  requisites  of  ^e 
writer  who  wonld  oharaoteriBe  in  an 
ioatniotive  and  masterly  manner? 
Whaf  i«rb«ie  said  «f  the  Greek  histo- 
rians; and  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus? 
Why  should  sound  morality  reign  id 
History  ?  In  what  should  the  author  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  ef 
wtoa?  What  laHa  not  within  hiann>> 
vince ;  but|  what  do  we  expect  from 
him  ?  What  derogate  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  hifitoriccd  composition ;  and 
what  additional  efiect  will  they  have? 
When  are  we  nwst  interested  in  ths 
tcBBsaetims  which  are  going  on?  Bat 
by  wliom  oannot  this  effect  be  pro- 
duced? As  the  obeervatioos  hitherto 
made  have  mostly  respected  the  an- 
dent  historians,  what  may  naturally  be 
expected  ?  Whese  has  nkiorioal  ^ 
nius,  in  iatet  ages,  shfloe  ftrth  with 
most  lustre?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  the  natural  oharacter  of  the  Ital- 
ians favours  it?  Accordingljr,  what  fol- 
lowed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  tfamr  manner  of  narration,  upon 
whom  are  t^y  ibemed ;  and  of  some  of 
them,  #hat  is  remarked  ?  In  what  may 
they  be  esteemed  to  have  surpassed 
the  ancients  ?  But  what  have  critics, 
at  the  same  time,  observed  ?  Of  Ma- 
ehiayel,  what  ia  remarked  ?  With  what 
M  Gnteiardin  taxed?  What  is  ob- 
served (^BentivogUo^  and  of  Davila  ? 
What  remark  fol£ws  ?  Of  the  wars  of 


FlandeDs  by  Fanuaiiai  8tiada»  and  o< 
Strada  himiel^  what  is  observed?  Of 
the  Franeh,  and  of  their  later  historical 
writers,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  have  they  not  done?  What 
is  remarked  of  Great  Britain?  By 
means  of  whom  did  Seotland  early 
make  some. figure:  and  of  him,  what 
is  observed?  Why  are  his  pobtical 
views  inaccurate  and  imperfect  ?  What 
is  saui  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
corda  the  transactloQB  of  hiB  own  times,?  / 
What  is  observed  of  Lord  Clarendon^ 
What  is  the  oharaeter  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net, as  an  historical  writer?  During  a 
king  fPBfid^  at  what  oviy  did  Eq^usli 
auuors  seem  to  aim  ?  What  is  said  of 
Hume,  Bobertson,  and  Gibbon?  What 
was  merved  in  a  preceding  lecture? 
What  are  annals  commonly  understood 
to  signify?  What,  therefore,  is  aE  that 
h  require  ina  writer  of  anoals?  What 
sort  of  composition  do  memoirs  denote  ? 
What,  therefore,  is  not  expected  from  a 
writer  of  memoirs?  What  is  chiefly  rp- 
quired  ef  him  ?  Of  this  speoies  of  w#- 
ting,  what  is  ofasewed?  Aboot  what, 
ther^loie^  is  there  no  wonder?  What 
two  most  be  excited  from  this  general 
character  ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  is  observed  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  ttie  Duke  ofBully  ?  What  pe 
eoMar  adfvant^ge  have  they  ?  Of  Bi- 
ography, or  the  writiiig  of  Uves^  what 
is  observed  ?  To  what  may  a  writer  ot 
lives  descend  ?  What  is  expected  ot 
him ;  and  why?  In  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, who  has  no  small  merit,  and  what 
is  observed  of  him  ?  For  what  is  he  re- 
markable? Without  noticing  what, 
caimot  pur  author  close  the  subject  of 
history  ?  What  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  buslneas  of  an  able  historian: 
and  what  remark  follows?  To  whom 
are  we  most  indebted  for  this  immve^ 
ment;  and  what  is  said  of  him?  What 
was  one  of  the  first  ^reat  works  in  this 
taste,  and  what  was  its  effect  ?  What  is 
observed  of  his  essay  on  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  emoe  the  dajrs  oi 
Chariemagne? 
■* "11  II       'I     ..^A.^j 

ANALYSIS. 
1.  HiBtorical  writing. 
▲.  Aciionfl  and  erento  to  be  irsosd  to 
their  iprlnfi. 

a.  An  aqusintanoewith  human  nstitfCL 

b.  Political  knowledge. 

B.  The  proper  quslitiss  oC  hlstorioid  Mr 
ratwD* 
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«.  ClMrnen,  order,  ftttd  due  ccSmexloxL 
6.  Gravity  to  be  maintained. 
c  The  narration  should  be  inftereetin^. 
(a.)  The  ancients  eminent  fi>r  this 
quality. 
e.  QratlonB  employed  bj  the  ancients. 


B.  Hid  drawing  of  elunvrterx. 

n.  Mondity,  an  indispensniiie  rcqaisite. 

r.  Dlsting'uished  nMweni  hiatorioxia 

2.  Annwk. 

3.  Memoirs* 

4.  Biography. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING.— DIALOGUE.— EPISTOLA 
RY  WRITING.— FICTITIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  history  is  both  ^  Tery  dignified  species  of  compositkyn,  and, 
oj  the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  under  the  laws 
of  criticism,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  Jn  the  two  preceding  lectures. 
The  remaining  species  of  composition,  in  prose,  afford  less  room  for 
critical  observation. 

Philosophical  writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  into  any  long 
discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to  convey  in- 
struction, and  as  they  whc^  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instruc- 
tion, not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form,  and  dress  of  such 
writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that 
must  not  be  wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instrticl  man- 
)^ind,  without  studying,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  their  attention, 
and  to  interest  them  in  hb  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it, 
b  not  likely  to  prove  successful.  The  same  truths  and  reaaoninga, 
dllivered  ii%  a  dry  and  cold  manner,  or  without  a  proper  measure  ot 
elegance  and  beauty,  will  make  very  different  impressions  on  die 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  ut- 
most perspicuity ,  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words  and 
the  construction  of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a 
study  which  demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  and 
good  writing.  Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision are  required  in  a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no 
word  of  uncertain  meaning,  no  loose  nor  indeterminate  expressions ; 
and  should  avoid  using  words  which  are  seemingly  synonymous, 
without  carefuU)  attending  to  the  variations  which  they  make  upon 
the  idea. 

To  be  clear,  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  haxre  a 
title  to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  poapcot 
this  quality,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  vniter.  He  should, 
therefore,  study  some  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render 
itis  composition  pleasing  and  graceful.  One  of  the  most  ag^eable, 
and  me  of  the  most  useful  embellishments,  which  a  philosopher  can 
employ,  consists  in  illustrations  taken  from  historical  facts,  and  the 
eharacters  of  men.  All  moral  and  political  subjects  t  aturally  afford 
scope  for  these ;  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  enploying  them 
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thoy  seldom' fail  of  producing  a  happy  efieet  The^  diversify  the 
eomjiosttion ;  they  rdieTe  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reason- 
ings and  at  the  same  time  raise  more  full  conviction  than  any  reason 
iags  produce :  for  they  take  philosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give 
wei^t  to  q)eeQlation,  by  showing  its  connexion  with  real  life^  and 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  ni  \i,  and 
elegant  atyle.  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all  the 
calm  figures  of  qieech,  by  which  an  autfior  may  convey  his  sense 
to  the  understanding  i^rhh  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  entertains  the  imagination.  He  must  take  great  care,  however, 
that  all  his  ornaaients  be  of  the  ehastest  kind,  never  partaking  of  me 
florid  CMT  the  tumid ;  which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philo- 
sopher, that  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked 
simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too  much  ornament.  Some  of  the  ancients^ 
at  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left  us  philosophical  treatises  composed 
withnuaeh  elegance  and  beauty*  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justly 
eensured  for  the  affectation  that  appears  in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner;  of  antithesis  and  quaint 
aentenees.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  often  ex- 
presses hiaiself  with  much  liveliness  and  force :  though  his  styles 
upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  English,  Mr. 
Loeke'a  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may.  be 
pointed  out  as'  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to 
oraament ;  Load  Shaftesbury's  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibk 
philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  .can  admit ; 
jperhaps  with  moro  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which 
it  mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  oi 
dialogue  and  conyersation.  Under  this  form  the  ancienta  have  given 
«u  some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works ;  and  several  of  the  mo 
derns  have  endeavour«l  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  mey 
be  executed  in  two  vrays,  either  as  direct  conversation,  where  none 
liiit  the  speakers  appesir,  which  is  the  method  t|iat  Pkto  nse^ ;  or  as 
the  recital  of  a  eonversation,  where  the  author  himself  appears,  and 
gives  an  account  of  what  passed  in  discourse,  which  ia  the  method 
that'  Cicero  generally  foUowe.  But  though  those  different  methods 
make  some  variation  in  the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition 
w  at  bottom  the  aanke  in  both,  uid  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A'  disloguey  in  one  or  other  of  these  ibrms,  on  some  philosophical, 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  wdl  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
nmk  amonc  the  works  of  taste ;  but  is  mudi  more  difficult  in  the 
exeontiott  uian  is  commonly  imagined :  for  it  requires  more  than 
naerriy  the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  ia  succession. 
It  ought  to  be  a  natural  and  spirKed  representation  of  real  converaa 
tion ;  exhibiting  the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers, 
and  suiting  to  the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thought  i^d 
expressum  which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus 
^iHuUicicd,  giiras  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment  \  jtf  oy 
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means  of  the  debate  going  on  among  the  personages^  he  receives  ft 
fair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argament,  and  is  at  the  samo 
time  amused  with  polite  conTersation,  and  with  a  dtsplsv  of  eon* 
sistent  and  well  supported  charaeters%  An  author,  thmfore^  who 
has  genius  for  exeooting  suoh  a  composition  after  this  maaner,  las 
it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modem  dialogue  writers  have  no  idea  ot 
any  composition  of  this  sort;  and  batrnglbs  oatvtard  ftnmsof  con- 
versation,  and  that  one  spei^s  and  another  answers^  it  is  quite  die 
same  as  if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He 
sets  up  a  Philotheos,  perhaps^  md  a  Philatheosy.or  an.  A  and  a  B ; 
who,  after  mutual  compliments,  and  aftar  admifiiig  the  fineness  ot 
the  momine  or  evening,  and  die  beauty  of  the  praspeots  enmnd 
4hem,  enter  into  conferenoe  ooneeming  some  grave  mattel; ;.  aod  all 
that  we  know  fiairther  of  them  is,  that  die  one  pessonaies.the  author, 
M,  man  of  learning,'  no  doubt^  and  of  good  principles ;  and  the  other 
is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose  some  trivial  objeotioae,  over 
which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  hb  skq[»ti- 
eal  antagonist,at  the  end,much  htimbled,  and  generally,  convinced 
of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing ; 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  something,,  which  we  see  the 
author  cannot  support.  It  b  the  fomv  without  the  spirit,  of  een- 
versation.  The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  in- 
terruptions ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the  author  onn^ 
tinuing  always  to  reason  himself,  and  remove  the  obfeetions  that  are 
Made  to  his  principles^  than  be  troubled  with  the  unmeaning  appear* 
uee  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no  mone  than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  emineiit  for  the  beauty  of  hb  dsar 
logues.  The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  arc 
neaotifuily  painted.  The  characters  of  the  sopfaistn,  with  whom 
Socrates  disputed,  are  well  drawn :  a  variety  of  pevsooageaareex* 
hibited  to  us }  we  are  inrtrodnoed  into  a  real  eonversatidn,  often  sc^ 
ported  with  much  life  and  spirit,  after  the  Soeratie  mamiar.  For 
riehtiess  and  beauty  of  imagination,  no  philosophte  writer,  cooient 
or  mod<em^  iar  comparable  to  Piato«  Th&only  &udt  of  kb  imi^iimp* 
tion  is^  such  an  excess  of  fertility  as  allows  it  sometimee  to  ubscnie 
hb  Judgment  It  frequently  carries  him  into  allegory,  fiction,  en* 
thusiasm,  and  the  airy  regions  of  myslieai  tiie^logy.  The  philono- 
pher  is,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  Bot  wbeiLcr  we  be'edifted  with 
the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often  aCbrds,)  wears 
always  entertained  with  the  manner;  and  lefb  with  a  slrmig  imputes* 
sion  of  the  sublimity  of  the  aothor^s  genius. 

Cicero^s  dialogues,  or  those  ivoitab  of  con  veasatton^  which  ha  hat 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophieal  and  <9rittoaJ  works, 
not  so  spirited,  nor  so  charaeteristical,  as  those  of  Pbto»  Yet 
as  that  />?  ^^atore  espeeblly,  are  agreeable  an^  wall  supported. 
They  show  us  oonv<ers&tion  carried  on  among  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  ancient  Rome,  wUh  freedom,  good  breeding,  anil  dis^ 
ty.  The  author  of  the  elegant  dialogue.  De  Cetusb  Cormpim  Bio^ 
fUiHtim,  which  i»  annexed  somedmes  to  the  works  of  Qninttuai^ 
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^nd  sometimes  to  those  of  Tadtus^  has  happilf  imltaftedy  perhaps  oar 
excelled  CicerOi  in  this  manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  a  dialogue  writer  of  moch  eminence :  though  his  sub* 
)ects  are  selJnm  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philo* 
flctphical  autliors.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  hu- 
mourous dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection.  A  oharao* 
ter  of  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  distin* 
go  shea  all  his  writings.  His  great  object  was,  to  expose  the  follies 
of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry  of  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  more  sucoessful  me- 
thod for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed  in  his  dialogues,  espe< 
dfUj  in  those  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which  are  full  of  pleaaant- 
fy  and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has 
been  followed  by  several  modetn  authors.  Fontenelle,  in  particu- 
lar, has  given  us  dialpgues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and 
agreeable;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  pefsoitages  be,  they  all 
become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed^  few  things  in  compon- 
tioo  are  more  diflScuIt,  than  In  the  course  of  a  moral  dial<^iie  to 
exhibit  characters  properly  distinguished ;  as  calm  conversatioii 
fomishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  ifito  light, 
which  the  active  scenes  and  interestinr  situations  of  the  drama  af- 
ford. Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteristical  dialogue 
on  grave  subjects.    One  of  the  most  remarkaUe  in  the  English  Ian- 

Biage,  is  a  writer  of  the  last  age,  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine 
ialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  Though 
hit  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  mark- 
ed with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani^ 
mated  by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprighUiness  of  conversation, 
beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings  cvf  this  kind. 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Dialogues  concerninr  the  existence  of  matter,  do 
not  attempt  any  display  of  charactera ;  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  dear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  epistolary  writing, 
Which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  bstween  the  serious  and 
amusing  species  of  composition.  Epistolary  writing  appears,  at  first 
view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For  there  is  no  sutgect 
whatever,  on  which  one  may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  pulw 
Ke,  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaflesbury,  for  instance,  Mi 
Harris,  and  several  other  writera,  hare  chosen  to  g^ve  this  form  to 
philosophical  treatises.  But  this  is  not  soffieient  to  class  such  trea- 
tises under  the  head  of  epistolary  composition.  Though  they  bear, 
in  the  title  page,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend^  alfker  the  ^t  address,  the  friend 
disappears,  and  we  see  that  it  is,  in  truth,  the  public  with  whom 
the  author  corresponds.  Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort  There 
18  no  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspondence,  as  real 
letters.  They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  mo 
ral  subjects ;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  put 
into  the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  or 
fome  formal  topici  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation,  to  a  person 
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vinder  distress,  such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  written  to  the  coun- 
tess of  Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  such 

•  occasions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher,  and  to 
assume  the  atyle  and  manner  of  one,  without  reprehension.     We 
consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a  letter,  but  as  composing  a  dis 
course,  suited  particularly  to  the  circumstances  of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  composition*  sub- 

*  ject  to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the 
easy  and  familiar  kind ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon 
paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  intercourse, 
when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers 
of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  will  be  the 
more  valuable.  Even  though  there  should  be  nothing  very  consi- 
derable in  the  subject ;  yet,  if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspon- 
dence be  agreeable ;  if  they  be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  add 
with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining ;  more 
especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  characters  of 
those  who  write  them.  Hence  the  curiosity  which  the  public  has 
nlways  discovered  concerning  the  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We 
expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  is 
childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  find  the  wbok 
heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise  take  place, 
more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters  from  one 
friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  we  may 
expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than  in  other 
productions,  wh.ch  are  studied  for  public  view.  We  please  ourselves 
with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  him  to  be  at  his 
«a8e,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of  epistolary 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acquaintance 
with  the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not 
for  the  author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  natural 
and  simple ;  for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as 
it  is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit 
These  are  graceful  in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation ;  when 
they  flow  easily,  and  without  being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as 
to  season,  not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  let- 
ters, affects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long. 
The  style  of  letters  should  not  be  too  highly  polished  ;  it  ouji;kt 
to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  words,  be- 
trays study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  Dum- 
ber and  harmony  in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
letters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  writ- 
ten with  most  facing.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates, 
aiways  flows  readily  ;  but  where  tliere  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in 
terest  these,  constnunt  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere 
compliment,  congratulation,  or  affected  condolence,  whiph  have  cost 
fjtte  authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
they  perhaps  consider  as  their  masterpieces,  never  fail  of  being  the 
most  disagreeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers 
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It  oi^ht,  kt  the  stne  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease  and 
simplieity  which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  correspondenee, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  In  ivrit« 
ing  to  the  most  intimate  friend,  a  certain  d^ree  of  attention,  both 
to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  friend  with 
whom  we  correspond.  A  slovenly  and  negligent  manner  of  writ*' 
ng,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want  of  respect  The  liberty,  bef  ides, 
of  writing  letters  with  too  careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persotisin* 
to  imprudence  in  what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  eon* 
rersation  and  in  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  deco* 
mms  which  our  own  character  and  that  of  others  demand.  An 
imprudent  expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass 
tway ;  but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  remen>* 
ber,  that  *  Liters  scripts  maoet' 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  whJch 
the  ancients  hsve  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They  are  elegant 
and  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  th# 
iuthor.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  pnrasej  they  smell  too  much 
of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  pub- 
lie,  when  be  is  appearing  to  write  only  for  his  friends.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  difficult  than  for  an  author  who  publishes  his  own 
letters,  to  divestbimself  altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  what  he  says ;  by  'which  means  he  becomes  much  less 
agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint  ql 
lliis  sort,  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend* 

Cieero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on 
several  accounts,  a  fsrr  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  tb^  most 
valuable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They  are 
letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  com- 
posed with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  least  affectation ; 
and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without  any  inten* 
tion  of  being  published  to  the  world.  For  it  appears,  that  Cicero 
never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters;  and  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  his  fireedman  Tyro,  for  the  large  collection  that  was 
made,  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant,  amounting  to 
near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  materials  of  thie 
history  of  that  age :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  oi 
Rome  in  its  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  dur» 
ing  that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin ; 
the  noost  interesting  situation,  peritaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aSiirs  of  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticusi 
Cieero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  others,  we  are  introduced  into 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome ;  and 
it  ia  remarkable  that  most  of  Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  him- 

*  See  his  letter  to  Atticai ,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  hit  death,  ht 
fHtfcli  h«  teRt  bira,  in.  answer  to  9om^  inqairies  coneemkig  his  epistks,  that  he  htAw 
of  ^€Wkf  ttd  that  T)n9  had  onlr  aboiit  h(|»<%  of  theos.     A4.  Af  t    ^  i  . 
30 
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nelly  are  elegant  and  polite  writers :  which  aerres  to  faeif;|iten  otir 
idea  of  thie  taste  and  manners  of  Aat  age. 

The  most  distinroished  coHeotion  ^  letters  in  tiie  English  Ian* 
guaeoy  is  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  frionds ;  partly 
published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly  in  these  of  Dean  Swifu 
This  collection  is^  on  the  iHiole^  an  entertaining  and  agreeable  one  *, 
and  contains  much  wit  and  refinement.  It  is  not,  however,  aftogeth* 
er  free  from  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  E^HStles,  of  too 
much  study  and  i^finenent.  In  the  yariety  of  letters  from  diflbrest 
persons,  contained  in  that  collection^  we  find  many  that  are  written 
with  ease,  and  a  beautiful  simplicity.  Those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
particular,  always  deserve  that  praise.  Dean  SwHt'salsoare  unaJfeet* 
ed ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they  exhibit  his  character  fol- 
ly, with  all  its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  be  wished,  fer  the  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  correspondence  had  not  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications  as  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly*  The  censore  of  writinc 
letters  m  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himselu 
There  is  visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his 
letters,  than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  form* 
ed  himself  on  the  manner  of  Voiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like 
a  wit.  His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  afiectation.  Even  in  writing 
to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  introduction  is  the  following,  of  a  let* 
ter  to  Mr.  Addison :  <  I  am  more  joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  sliouki 
be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  much  as  I  wish  for  him  in  this  melanchcdy 
wet  season }  biit  it  is  his  fate  too,  like  vours,  to  be  displeasing  lo 
owfe  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lustre.'  How  stiff 
a  compliment  is  it  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atterbury !  <  Though 
the  noise  and  dailv  bustle  fer  the  public  be  now  over,  I  dare  say 
you  are  st?ll  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  when  seem* 
ing  to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  wai^th  and  benedictioiis 
fbr  a  better  season^*  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue; 
hilt  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  fridnd  oorresppndinj  mStk 
another. 

The  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  mudi 
advantage  in  their  letters,  and  have  given  bmk  to  several  agreeable 
publications.  In  the  last  age,  Balsac  and  Voiture  were  the  two 
most  celebrated  epistolary  writers.  Balseae's  reputation  indeed  soon 
declined,  on  account  of  his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style. 
« But  Voiture  continued  long  a  fiivourite  auliior*  His  composition 
is  extremely  sparkling ;  he  shows  a  great  deal  pf  wit,  end  can  trifle 
ftt  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His  only  fault  is>  tiiat  he  »  too 
open  and  professed  a  wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter  wri- 
ter. The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  are  now  esteemed  the  most 
accomplished  model  of  ^familiar  correspontftenee.  They  turn  indeed 
very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the 
town ;  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compliments^  and 
oKpr^ssions  of  fondness,  to  her  favourite  daughter ;  but  ivithal,  they 
sitow  Buob  perpe*  alsprigMines^,ttieycontainsueheasjand 
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MimtifM,  tod  so  aany  strolus  of  the  most  Vtvtlj  i^d  bosutlAiI  psint- 
iag^  peifeetl J  free  bow  mMSf  tffectation,  thot  they  tro  juirtl]^  entitled 
to  high  praise.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mootagae  ere  net 
«nworthy  of  being  named  after  tboee  of  Madame  de  Sevign^.  lliey 
have  much  of  the  Franeh  ease  and  Tivsaeity ;  and  retain  more  the 
eharaeterof  agreeable  epiatohoy  style^  thanp^rhapsany  letterswhieh 
hare  ai^Mured  in  the  English  languaga 

There  remaina  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  oomposithm  in 
prose,  which  comprehends  a  vdry  numerous,  though,  hi  general^  a 
▼ery  inawiifioaiit  class  of  writhigs^  known  by  thenamooFromanees 
end  Boveis.  These  may,  at  fini  Tiew,  seem  too  tnsignf  fteant*  to  de- 
serve that  any  particular  nstioBshoaUl  be  taken  of  th«n.  But  I  eakn 
BOk  he  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  traets, 
quotes  it  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that,  give  him  the  making  of 
ili  the  baUads  of  a  natton,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to 
make  their  laws.  The  saying  waS  founded  on  refleetioo  and  good 
aense^snd  is  applicable  to  the  sobjecttiow  before  us.  Ferakiy  kindof . 
writing,  how  tr^ng  soever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  cur- 
rency, and  espeeialiy  that  early  preoccupies  the  imaginatioii  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular  attention.  Its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the  morals  and  taste  of  a  nation. 

la  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  useAi) 
purposes.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  ciMinnels  for  ooevejring 
sastruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  'for  showing  the 
errote  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering 
virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.  The  effect  of  well  centriyed  stories, 
towurds  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is  stronger  than  any  eAbct 
that  can  be  produced  by  simple  ana  naked  instruation ;  and  hence  we 
find,  that  the  wisest  men  m  all  ages  have  more  or  less  employed 
fables  Slid  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of  knowledge.  These.have  ever 
been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  It  is  n6t,  there* 
fore^  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing,  considered  in  itself  but  the 
frultv  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to  any  eontempt. 
Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fletitiobe  history,  as  a  pfo<yt 
of  the  greatness  and  disnity  of  the  human  mind.  He  bbserves  very 
iraeniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  common  train  of 
l^rs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind,  nor  give 
it  entire  satisiaction.  we  seek  forsomething  that  shall  expand  the 
naind  in  a  greater  degree:  we  seek  for  more  henric  and  iUastrioos 
deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  mora  splea^ 
did  order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  than  what  we  "find  here:  because  we  meet  no* 
with  these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to'fictitioos.  We  ore* 
mte  worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in  order  ti^  gratify  our  capaeious 
desires  i  <*  Aeeomimdando^'^  sajrs  that  great  philosopher^  ^renim 
simulacva  ad  animi  desideria,  non  sobmittendo  animum  rebus, 
quod  ratio  facit,  et  historia.''*     Let  us  then,  since  the  subject 

■   ■II        ■»       m  ■>   I  I  I      II  ^^w— ■!    II        I      »       I  I     n        I  I      >  ■ Ii. 

*  "  Accommodating  the  appearances  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  not  bring- 
mg  4own  the  niiidi  ai  history  and  philosophy  do,  to  the  course  of  erenti. 
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I 
jTAots  neither  digoity  ikor  uee^  make  a  few  obaerrations  on  the  lifliR 

and  progress  of  fiqtitiotts  history,  and  the  different  forms  it  has  aia 

sumed  in  different  countries.^ 

In  ail  countries  wie  find  its  origin  very  ancient  The  genius  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much 
turned  towards  inyention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divinity^ 
their  philosophy,  and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and^a^ 
ables.  The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  famous 
for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Nidits'  Entertainments  are  the  pftK 
duotion  of  a  romantic  invention,  out  of  a  rich  and  amusing  imagi* 
nation  $  exhibiting  a  singular  and  coriotts  display  of  manners  and 
(characters,  and  beautified  ^ith  a  very  humane  morality.  AoKMig 
the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales^  but 
they  have  now  perished,  and,  from  any  account  that  we  have  of 
them,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some 
fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed  during  the  de*- 
dine  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  H^ 
liodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  none  of  them 
are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  criticisma. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and 
very  singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom  the  feudal  << 
government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat,  as  an  « 
dlowed  method  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour;  the 
appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not 
maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword;  toeether  with  the  iosti*-  > 
tution  of  militaiy  tournaments,  in  which  different  kingdoms  vied 
with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvellous  sjrs- 
tern  of  chivalry;  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  appearances  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Upon  this  were  founded  tbMe  romances 
of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  aatill  more 
extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed 
in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not  only  knights 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page^ 
magicians,  dragons,  and  giants^  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses, 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to 
the  legends,  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and  necro- 
mancy, which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writ- 
ings of  the  highly  moral  and  heroic  kind.  Their  knights  were 
patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines  were  no  less  distinguished  for  mo« 
desty,  delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  manners* 
.  These  were  the  first  eompoiitions  that  received  the  name  of  ro 
mances.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet^  the  learn- 
ed bishop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  troubadours,  a  sort  o^ 
story-tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  Provence,  where  there  suli- 
sisted  some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  Iane;uaee  which 
pi  evailed  in  that  country  was  a  mixture  of  Latiu  tnd  Clalhc,  called 
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the  Roman  or  Romance  language ;  and,  as  the  stories  of  these  trooba* 
dours  were  written  in  that  languare,  hence  it  is  said  the  name  of 
Romancei  which  we  now  appljr  to  all  fictitious  composition. 

The  earliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Turpin^  the  archbishop  of  Rheimsy  written  in  the  11th  century. 
The  subject  is,  the  achieTements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
or  paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and  part  or 
Spam;  the  same  subject  which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated 
poem  of  Oriando  Furioso,  which  is  truly  a  chiyalry  romance,  as 
eztrayagant  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic, 
embellished  with  the  highest  graces  of  poetry.  The  romance  of 
Torpin  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  stamp.  The  crusades  both  furnished  new  matter,  and  in" 
creased  the  spirit  for  soch  writings ;  the  Christians  against  the  Sara« 
cens  made  the  common  groundwork  of  them;  and  from  the  llth 
to  the  16th  century,  they  continued  to  bewitch  all  Europe.  In 
Spain,  where  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  most 
^(reedily  caught,  the  ingenious  Cerrantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  contributed  greatly  to  explode  it;  and  the  abolition 
of  tournaments,  the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief 
of  magic  and  enchantments,  and  the  change  in  general  of  man- 
ners throughout  Europe,  began  to  give  ainew  torn  to  fictitious  com* 
position. 

Then  appeared  the  AstrsMi  of  D'Urfi,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the 
Clelia  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scoderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and'  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style. 
These  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  second  stase  of  romance 
^ting.  The  heroism  and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtuoos 
lorn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  preserved ;  but  the  dnk 
*ons,  the  necromancers,  and  the  enchanted  castles,  were  banished^ 
lad  some  small  resemblance  to  human  nature  was  introduced.  Stil 
iiowevcr,  there  was  too  much  of  the  marvelloas  in  them  to  pleaai 
in  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement.  The  characters  were  dis- 
eemed  to  be  strained ;  the  style  to  be  swoln ;  the  adventnies  inrre* 
diUe ;  the  books  themselves  were  voluminous  and  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and 
trom  magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  fiimiliar 
novel.  These  novels,  both  in  Prance  and  England,  during  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  aud  King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  triflingnatore, 
without  the  appearance  of  moral  tendency,  or  useful  instruction. 
Since  that  time,  however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and 
I  degree  of  reformation  introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  writing. 
imitations  of  life  and  character  hav^been  professed  to  be  giTon 
of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particuSr  interesting  situations,  soch 
IS  may  actually  occur  in  life;  by  means  of  which,  what  b  Ian* 
(iaUe  or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
oat,  and  placed  in  a  useful  light  Upon  this  plan,  the  French 
have  produced  some  compositions  of  eonsideraUe  merit.  Gil  Bias, 
br  Le  Sag^  is  a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  fnstractive  knoir 
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ledge  ef  ihd  world.  The  wot*k«  ef  Madvaux,  especially  hia 
anney  discorer  great  refinement  of  thought,  great  penetration  inlo 
human  nature,  and  paint,  with  a  Yev^  delicate  pencil,  aome  ef  the 
nioest  shades  and  features  in  the  distiaetion  of  oharaoters.  The 
NouTelle  H^ise  of  Rousseau  ia  a  production  of  very  singular  kind  ; 
in  many  of  the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and  uanati;» 
ral ;  in  some  of  the  details  tedious,  and  for  9omo  of  the  scf  nea 
which  are  described  justly  blamable;  but  withal,  for  the  power  of 
eloquence,  for  tenderness  of- sentiment,  fomrdour  of  passion,  eatir 
tied  to  rank  among  the  hi^est  productions. of  fictitious  history. 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  are,  it  most  be  confessed,  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  inferior  to  the  Pvench.  We  neitker  relate  so  agreeably,  nor 
draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy ;  yet  we  arc  not  witkmit 
seme  performances  which  diaCover  the-atretogth  of  the  British  geni* 
oii.  Na  fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe*  While  it  is  carried  on  witli  thai 
sppearaaee  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  takes  astBoag  hold  .of  th<» 
imagination  of  all  readers,  it  suggests,  at  the  Same  time,  very  useful 
instnictton;  by  iriiewing  hew.  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may 
be  exerted  for  surbiounting  the  difficobies  of  any  ei^tornal  situation. 
Mr.  Fielding's  novels  are  kigUy  'distinguished  ibr  their  humour;  a 
huaiour  which,  if  not  of.  ther moit  ve&ned  and  delicate  kind,  is  origi- 
nal, and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  characters  which  he  draws  are 
lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  Im^  pencil. 
The  general  scope  ef  hia  stbries  is  favoiflrable  to  humaiuty  and  good- 
ness of  he«t;  and  in  Tom  Jone%  Us  greatest  work,  the  artful  eou- 
riuot  ef  the  &Ue^  aad  the  subserviency  of  all  the  incidents  to  the 
winding  up<  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praWe.  The  most  moral  of 
all. our  novel  writers  is  Richardson,  .the  auUior  of  Clarissa,  a  writer 
of  etcell^nt  intentions,  and  of  very  eonsiderablo  ci^acity  and  geni- 
us ;  did  be  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out  pieces  of 
amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  tri  vial  performances 
which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adventures, 
and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  bo  often  innocent,  yet 
are  most  commonly  insipid;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to 
be  admitted  that  characteristical  noveU,  foraieil  upon  nature  and 
upon  life,  without  extravagance  and  without  licentiousness,  might 
Ornish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  these  writings  have  been  for  the  most 
part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  oonfeased,  that  they  oftenor  tend  to 
dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose.  Let  us  now 
therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction 
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Wbt  WW  birtory  diteoiimd  of  fbUy^ 
«  tiM  two  )iniecdaig  lectmisi  ?  Of  the 
renamnig  fpaeiai  of  compontkai  ia 
praat,  wfaatiPobKrvod?  Whaiktliefinit 
mmnnrm  given  1  ^Whjrare  nstthe  ityle, 
Sbnn,  mid  dr«n  of  sooh  mitiiUB,  mafte- 
ml  objects?  But  Tvhy,  at  me  waMoe 
time,  are  tbeydijeefei  not  lobe  lUKleet- 
edl  What  is  it  manifeel,  vnry  f^do- 
]iiiical  writer  kaast  Btudv,  and  uniat  f»> 
mark  fallows?  Bcyvna  mese  penfxi- 
ouhy,  what  are  reqiodved  ?  How  is  this 
flh»mted?  What  tftien,  have  we  a 
right  to  demand,  mm  every  fhSoeth 
\}hieal  writer  ?  But  as  hie  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  still  be  a  "very  dry 
writer,  what  shoald  he  study;  and 
wfav?  What  is  one  of  tiM  most  nsefbl 
(snbeliishments,  whioh  a  philoBQ^ier 
can  emf4oy?  What  sobjects  arand 
doope  for  these ?  What  is  their  efifael; 
and  wh^  ?  What  sty^e  does  philoaophi- 
eoi  writing  admit  I  What:  elss  ddes  it 
admit  1  Aooat  what,  however,  most  he 
take  great  oare?  Wliat  have  some  of 
the  ancients  loiit  us?  Of  Seneoa,  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  at  the  same  time^ 
eauiot  be  denied?  What  is  said  of  Mr. 
Loeke'o  Treatise  on  Human  Under- 
4andingj  and  of  Lord  ShaftraburyVi 
writings  ?  What  form  doesphilosophioal 
eoinpositian  sometimes  assiimer?  By 
whom  has  this  ibrni  been  used?  In 
what  two  wnys  may  it  be  executed  ? 
Of  them  dificrent  methods,  whatk  ob- 
served ?  Of  a  djaloffue  thus  conducted, 
vhat  is  lemarked?  It  requires  more 
!han  what,  and  what  ouj^t  it  to  be? 
Why  does  a  o^iik^gxie  thus  eondtieled, 
give  thd  r.^er  a  verv  &tgreecd»le  enter* 
tainment?  What,  wanSon,  has  an 
author  who  has  genius  for  executing 
such  a  composition  in  his  power  ?  Of 
the  greater  part  of  modem  dialogue 
writers,  what  is  observed?  How  fe  this 
c4)servatk>n  ilkistrated?  Frtnn  what  re- 
marks does  it  aippear  that  this  is  a  very 
friffid  and' insipid  manner  of  writiog? 
What  is  said  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato? 
In  what  does  Plato  excel  all  writers, 
ancient  or  modem  ?  What  is  the  only 
fault  of  his  imagination?  Into  what 
doesil  frequently  carry  him  ?  In  what, 
IS  the  philosopher  at  times  lost ;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  is  obser- 
ved of  Cicerone  dialogues  ?  What  do 
•hey  show  us?  Who  has,  perhaps,  ox- 
^eded  Gkem  m  this  manner  of  writi-ig? 
Of  LueSa,  os  e  diakfgae  writer,  wludt 


is  observed?  Of  what  kind  of  dia.Mn 
has  Iw  given  us  the  model?  Whf  am* 


ti«g«iiAiesaU  his  writings?  Wha'^wae 
hisgfeM  object )  andofthe  method  which 
he  UM»k^  what  is  observed  ?  In  what  has 
he  be«i  followed  by  several  modem 
authors'?  Who^  in  pai«i6ular,ha8  given 
us  diaAoffues  of  this  sort^  and  what  ia 
said  of  tnem?  In  the  ooiirw  of  a  diar 
kffioe.  what  is  a  difficnli  task  and 
wny?  Hence,  wheu  fbllows?  Who  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
dialo^es  in  the  Es^Msh  language? 
Of  hm  diodogoecL  what  is  obsenKtd? 
l¥hat  is  .the  ehiuracter  of  Biehofp 
Betkeley^s  Diabgaes?  To  what  sob- 
ject  does  our  atttk)t  next  proceed  ?  Into 
wliat  does  epistolary  writing  apnearat 
first  view  to  stretch ;  and  why  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  But  for 
what  fai  thfa  not  saffisient?  Of  wdting 
of  tbas  kind,  what  is  fiurther  observed  ? 
Bven  wheie  one  is  writii^  a  real  letter, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  what,  instance 
is  given  ?  In  such  eases,  uow  do  we 
coBskler  the  huthor?  When  does  ept** 
tolary  writing  become  a  dieitinct  itfie^ 
cies  m  composition  1  Of  sudi  an  inter-v 
coQisei  what  is  observed;  and  wheii 
will  they  be  the  more  valuable?  Even 
when  may  they  still  be  interesting,  and 
more  especially  if  there  be  any  tain^i? 
to  interest  us  in  what?  Henoe,  vrhat 
curiosity ;  and  why?  T6  expe<^t  wihat 
is  childish;  and  &r  what  reason?  But 
still,  why  may  we  expect  to  see  more 
of  the  character  dii^Iayed  in  these 
than  in  any  other  productions?  With 
whet  do  we  please  ounelves  ?  Upon 
what,  therefore,  will  much  of  the  meri^ 
of  epistolary  writing  depend  ?  What  k 
its  first  and  fundamental  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  does  this  not  baniih }  and 
of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  WhowHt 
not  please  Icng  ?  Of  the  style  of  letteiB. 
what  is  remarked?  Wliat  does  all 
nicety  about  words  betrey ;  and  henc^ft 
what  should  be  avoided?  Which  are 
the  best  letters?  How  ia  this  illustrated'^ 
What  ought,  at  the  saime  time,  to  be 
remembered?  How  is  this  remark  ilZua- 
trated?  What  Is  thefint  requisite,  both 
in  conversationjandin  correspondence? 
What  illustration  of  this  remark  fo'* 
kiws? 

Of  Pliny's  Letters,  what  isobservedV 
What  H,  mdeed.  a  veiry  difficult  task  ? 
What  is  the  effiwt  of  attentkm  to  thn 
ifaiijon  of  the  wi)dd»  ia  vfaat  Jbe  «f»l 
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What  is  the  character  of  Cicefo^  ^P^ 
ties?  Of  them,  what  is  fartheri  curved? 
From  what  doeB  it  appear  thai  th^  were 
written  without  any  intention  or  being 
puKtifihed  to  the  world  ?  What  dotbr^ 
contain ;  and  of  what  are  they  the  last 
monument  ?  Tlie  greatest  part  of  them 
being  written  when  ?  To  whom  does 
Cicero  lay  open  his  heart  without 
reserve?  Of  his  correspondeace  with 
otherBL  what  is  remarked?  What  is  tiie 
mo6t  distinguished  collection  of  letters 
in  the  English  lancniage ;  and  where 
are  they  published?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral character  of  this  collection  ?  What 
is  observed  of  those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot? 
Vfhat  proof  is  there  that  Dean  Swift's 
letters  are  unaffected  ?  What,  however, 
were  to  be  wished?  Several  of  whose 
letters  are  masterly;  and  of  Mr.  Pope'cL 
what  is  observed?  What  instance  of  af- 
fectation have  we  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addison ;  and  also  to  Bishop  Atterbury? 
Of  the  latter  sentence,  wnat  is  obser- 
ved? What'appears  to  much  advan- 
tage in  the  letters  of  French  writers ; 
and  to  what  have  they  given  birth  ?  In 
the  last  age,  who  were  the  two  roost 
celebrated  epistolary  writers?  Why 
did  Balzac's  reputation  soon  decline? 
Vfhyr  did  Voiture  continue  long  a  fa- 
vourite author?  What  is  his  only  fault? 
Whose  letters  are  now  esteemed  the 
most  accomplished  model  of  a  familiar 
correspondence?  Of  them,  what  is  fur- 
ther observed  ?  Of  the  letters  pf  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  other  species  of  com- 
positbn  remains  to  be  treated  of?  How 
may  these,  at  first  view,  seem  ?  What 
does  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  one  of  his  tracts. 
Quote,  as  the  saymg  of  a  wise  man? 
Of  this  saving,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why?  Why  might  fictitk>us  histories 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  have 
Uieee  ever  been  the  basis?  What  re- 
mark, therefore,  ibllows?  Of  what  does 
Lord  Bacon  take  notice;  and  what 
does  he' observe?  On  what,  therefore, 
shall  we  make  a  few  observatk)ns  ? 
Of  its  origjh,  what  is  remarked  ?  What 
is  observed  of  the  genius  of  eastern 
natkms;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
What  is  said  of  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments? Among  the  ancusnt  Greeks, 
of  what  do  we  hear ;  and  what  k  saio 
of  them  ?  What  fictitious  histories  still 
remain ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
Of  tills  sort  of  writing  durincr  the  dark 
'«flm  ^^t  k  KfiBMurkcdl'Vrhiitgave 


riae^  in  tbose  limes,  to  that  marvefloiui 
system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of  ilie 
most  singular  appraranees  in  the  Iiku>- 
ry  of  mankind?  upoa  thiS)  what  wer» 
ibundi9d?  In  them,  what  was  display- 
ed  ?  What  merit  did  Uiey  possess?  How 
is  this  remarlc  illusotitod?  To  what  m 
the  oriffin  of  this  name  traced;  and  by 
whom?  Which  is  the  earliest  of  these 
romances ;  and  what  is  the  subject  of 
it  ?  For  what  celebrated  poem  is  tli^ 
same  solpect  taken;  and  what  isolt- 
servedofit?  By  what  was  the  romance 
of  Turpin  followed?   What  was  the 
effect  or  the  crusades?  Who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  contributed 
greatly  to  expkxle  this  kind  of  writing; 
and  what  allowed?  What  then  afv 
pewred ;  and  how  may  these  be  conekier- 
ed  ?  What  were  still  preserved ;  bi.i 
what  was  banished  ?  Still  what  objee-- 
tk>n  was  there  to  them  ?  Hence,  what 
fijimdid  this  sort  of  composition  soon  ais- 
some  ?  Of  these  novels  what  is  obser- 
ved? Upon  this  plan,  what  have  the 
French  effected  ?  Of  Gil  Bias,  what  m 
observed  ?  What  is  the  chaneter  ol~ 
the  works  of  Merivaux?  Of  the  Nou- 
velle  Heloise  of  fioiuseau,  what  is  re 
marked?  What  is  the  scateof  this  kinrl 
of  writing  in  Great  Britain?  In  what 
respects  are  we  infotiLT  to  them ;  yet 
wliatremariLfoUows  ?  To  illustrate  thisi 
what  work  is  mentkned ;  and  wiiat  is 
observed  of  it?  Whac  is  the  chancier 
or  Mr.  Fielding's  novels;  and  how  are 
his  character  drawn?  Why  does  his 
Tom  Jones  deserve  much  praise  ?  WbD 
is  the  most  moral  of  all  our  novel  wri^ 
ters ;  and  of  him,  what  k  observed  ? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  trivial  per- 
formances which  daily  appear  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  'Philosophical  writing. 
A.  Its  object. 

s.  PertpicuJty,  its  first  reqaisile. 
c.  It  admili  of  a  poiishad,  neat^  and  sis 
gant  Btyle. 

2.  Dialoe^oe. 

A.  A  direct  ocDvenatioD. 

B.  Tlie  recital  of  a  oonvemlksD* 
c  Ancient  and  modem  djakigisla. 

3.  Epistolary  writing. 

▲.  Wheoadi«Unctq>ecies->fcom|XMit<a^ 
fe.  It  must  acauaint  ua  with  the  author, 
c.  Dsstinguianed  ancient  aad   saodSra 
epistobuy  writeri^ 

4.  Fictitioufl  history. 

A.  l^ord  Bacon's  remark, 
a.  ltd  oru^ioi  very  anciGnt. 
c.  h«  dinerent  forms. 
o.  The '  moat  distineuiahad  produclJouB 
of  tUsUM. 
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LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


NATUBE  OF  POETRT...JTS  ORIGIN  AN£  PRO 

GRESS...yERSIFIGATION. 

I  MATM  now  finished  my  obaervatioiis  oo  the  difieraot  kinds  ol 
writing  in  proM.  What  remainft  is^  to  trett  of  poetioal  compositioii 
Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particul  v  kinds,  1 
design  this  lecture  as  an  ifitrodoction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in 
general,  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  gi^e  an  account  of  its  or>- 

E*n,  and  make  sooie  observations  on  yenifioation,  or  poetical  num- 
irs. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  What  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it 
differ  from  prose  ?  The  answer  to  this  quertion  is  not  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  be  imagined ;  and  critics  haye  differed  and  disputed 
much,  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made 
its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  sqpport  their  opinism  by  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  this  is  certainly  too  limiled  a  de- 
finition $  for  though  fiction  may  have  a  great  share  in  many  poeticiJ 
compositions,  yet  many  subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  leaded ;  as 
where  the  poet  describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  foith 
the  real  sentiments  of  his  own  heart  Others  have  made  the  eha 
racteristic  of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  But  this  is  altogether  loose : 
for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of 
human  manners  and  characters  may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest 
prose,  no  less  than  In  the  more  lofty  poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  whioh,  I  think,  can 
be  given  of  poetry,  is,  <  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  en- 
livened imagination,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers.' 
The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  themselves,  tor 
the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understanding:  their  direct  aim  is  to 
Infoi  m,  to  persuade,  or  to  instruct  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet 
is  to  please,  and  to  move;  and,  therefore,  it  b  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  passions,  that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  An 
his  view,  to  instruct,  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  indirecUy,  and  by  pleas 
ing  and  moving,  that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  sup 
posed  to  be  animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  ima> 
gination,  or  engages  his  passions;  and  which,  of  course,  communif 
cates  to  his  style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his  ideas ;  very  diSir 
ent  from  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in 
its  cafan,  ordinary  atate.  I  have  added  to  my  definition,  that  this 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  fnasieammonfyf  into 
regular  numbers;  because,  though  versification  be,  in  general,  the 
exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forma  of  verse 
so  loo^  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishaUe  from  prose 
socl).as  the  verse  of  Terence's  Comedies;  and  there  is  also  a  species 
df  ^rose,  so  measured  in  its  cadence^  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone« 
3P 
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M  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers ;  such  a**  the  Telem*- 
chua  of  Fcnelon ;  and  ^he  English  translation  of  Osaian.  The  tnith 
isy  verse  and  prose,  on  some  occasions^  run  into  one  another,  like 
light  and  shade.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit 
where  eloquence  ends,  and  poetry  begins ;  nor  is  there  any  De<u»ion 
for  being  very  precise  about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  <^ 
each  is  understood.  These  are  the  minutiae  of  criticism,  concerning 
which,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble ;  but  which 
deserve  not  any  particular  discussion.  The  truth  and  justness  of  the 
definition,  which  I  have  given  of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from 
tlie  account  which  I  am  now  to  give  of  its  origin ;  and  which  will 
tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  deliver, 
concerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  in- 
vention of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry 
to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musssua  There  were,  perhaps,  such  per- 
sons as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  the  Grecian 
countries.  But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  among 
nations  where  thqf  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  imagine,  that  poetry  and  music  are  arts  which  belong  only 
to  polished  nations.  They  have  their  foundation  in  the  natuire  of 
man,  and  belong  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  other 
arts  ifounded  in  nature,  they  have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  order  to  explore  V^t  rise 
of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds;  we 
must  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and  of  shepherds;  to  the  high- 
est antiquity ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity 
affirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  what  sense  this 
seemingly  strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  un- 
derstood. There  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which 
men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble 
and  scanty  prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  car- 
ried on  intercourse  among  thetnselves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life.  Butfrom  the  very  beginningof  society,  there  were 
occasions  on  which  they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  pub- 
lic assemblies ;  and  on  all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  mu- 
sic, song,  and  dance,  made  their  principal  entertainment.  It  is 
ehiefly  in  America,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  made 
acquamted  with  men  in  their  savage  state.  We  learn  from  £e  jmt- 
ticular  and  concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are,  at  all  theu 
meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves  most  oa 
such  occasions ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their  religious 
rites;  that  bv  these  they  lament  their  public  and  private  calamities, 
the  death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors;  express  their  joy  on 
their  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  Aeir 
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neroes;  excile  eaeb  other  to  perforin  brave  exploiti  in  war^  or  suf 
fer  deeth  and  torments  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginning  of  poetic  composition,  ii 
those  rude  eflfusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  sug* 
^^ted  to  untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  and  by 
their  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would 
csrly  distinguish  this  language  of  song^  from  that  in  which  they  con- 
-/ftrsed  on  the  common  occurrences  of  life;  namely,  an  unusual  ar* 
rangement  of  words,  and  the  employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech. 
1 1  would  invert  words,  or  change  them  from  that  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  placed,  to  that  which  most  suited  the  trains  in  which 
tbey  rose  in  the  speaker's  ima^nation,  or  which  was  most  accomn^o- 
dated  to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Under  the 
influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  such 
as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion,  makes  us  see  diem.  We 
magnify  and  exaggerate;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what  cau* 
ses  our  emotion;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest;  we 
call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our 
selves  to  thinni  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  various 
movements  olthe  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we 
now  distinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prpsopoposia, 
simile,  &c.  but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  langtrfige 
of  poetry  among  the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impulse 
which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain 
melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or 
grief,  of  admiration,  love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound, 
which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes 
such  pathetic  impressions  on  the  fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild 
barbarians.  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  had  the  same  rise:  they 
were  prompted  by  the  same  occasions ;  they  were  united  in  song ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt, 
oiutually  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  poets 
sung  their  own  verses;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than  prose,  so 
as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion, or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  I  observed,  would  natu- 
rally assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some  sort  of 
numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  first. 
But  the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  was  studied ;  and  versification,  by  de- 
grees, pabsed  into  an  art 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions 
which  were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition, 
could  be  no  other  than  poetical  composition^.  No  odier  than  these 
eould  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  cheir  rude  uncivilized  state.  In- 
deed, they  knew  no  other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse  had 
no  power  to  attract  savage  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  him- 
aeif  forth,  or  to  draw  the  crowd  to  list^ai  bMt  the  high  powers  of  pas* 
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Bton,  of  music,  and  of  song.  This  vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  ofKer 
^uid  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legislators,  when  they  meant  to  in* 
ftru^t  or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  farther  reasoo 
why  such  compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  be- 
cause, before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last,  and  be  re- 
membered. The  ear  eave  assistance  to  the  memory,  by  the  help 
of  numbers ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to  their  children ;  and 
by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  balladsi  were  conveyed  all  the  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  ua  concerning  all  na- 
tions, bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  priests, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructions  in  poetry. 
Apollo,Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  their  mostmncientbards,  are  represent- 
(.d  as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  c^law  and  civili- 
lation.  Miuos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyrelhe  laws  which  they  com- 
liosed  ;*  and  till  the  age  imm^iately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus, 
history  had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poets  and  songs  are 
th^  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  th^  Sc^'thian 
or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,  oi 
poets ;  and  it  is  from  their  Ruiic  songs,  that  the  most  early  writen* 
of  their  history,  such  as  Saxo-Graramaticu«^  acknowledge  that  they 
had  derived  their  chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  in 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards 
were  held,  and  how  great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people. 
They  were  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  in  every 
country,  were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  the  chief  or 
sovereign ;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits ;  they  were  employ- 
ed as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their  persons 
were  held  sacred. 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiqu^r*es  of  all  countries,  so  we  may 
expect,  that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkable  resem- 
Mani^e,  during  the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occa- 
sions of  their  being  composed,  are  every  where  nearly  the  same. 
The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestori', 
the  recital  of  martial  deeds,  songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamenta- 
tion over  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  occur 
among  all  nations ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  and  fire,  the  same  wild 
and  irregular,  but  animated  composition,  concise  and  glowir^ 
style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  general  distin- 
guialiiing  characters  of  all  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  That 
litrong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  calf  the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  came  to  us  from  the  East,)  is  in  truth  no  moi  ? 
oriental  than  occidental ;  it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  o! 
a  country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  pe- 
•-iod  which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.     Mankind  never  r^ 
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^emble  eaeh  other  no  maoh  kA  thty  do  ta  the  beeinningf  of  socieei. 
Vis  subsequent  revuluUoas  gire  birth  to  the  priTOipal  distinGtiertsof 
eliaracter  among  aatiooB^  and  divert,  ioto  cbantvels  widely  separated, 
that  current  ofhitfloan  geoias  and  nunnersi  which  descends  origki 
ally  from  one  a^ng. 

Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  liTiag,  will,  however,  pc 
caaion  some  diversity  ia  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  nations 
chiefly  according  aa  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit;  and  according  as  they  advanee  faster  or  slower 
in  the  arts  of  eivilizatioQ.  Thus  we  fin{)  all  the  remains  of  the  an* 
cient  Gothic  poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breaking  nothing  bcU 
slaughter  and  blood;  while  the  Peruvian  aad  the  Chinese  eongs 
turned,  from  the  earlieat  tames,  upon  milder  sulyeets. .  The  Celtic 
poetry^  in  the  days  of  Ossiea,  though  chiefly  of  the  martial  kind, 
yet  had  attained  a  cooaiderable  mixture  of  lendemees  and  r^ne* 
meat ;  in  consequence  of  the  loa^  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the 
CeltBB,  by  means  of  a  series  and  suceeasien  of  bards  which  had  boelK 
•atablished  for  ageA    So  Lucan  ialbrms  na : 

Vot.  <|uoi|iM  qui  Ibhtt  «iiniM|  Mloqu«  pefempt^^ 

lAudi^w  in  loittfiiBi  isatet  dtffondttii  ^vunii 

Pluriroa  securi  iudistls  canotoa  bardi.*  ^  L,  44. 

Aroon^  tb^  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  have 
soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  from,  what  we  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Mus»us,  who  treated  of 
creation  aad  of  chaos,  qt  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
rbe  of  things;  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advanced  aooner  to 
philosophy,  and  proceeded  with  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  re- 
finement, than  mos^  other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  po< 
ets  of  the  east;  and  among  them,  a3  among  other  nations,  poetry 
was  the  earliest  vehicle  oif  all  their  learning  and  instruction.t  The 
ancient  Arabs,  we  are  infprmed^  valped  themselves  much  on  their 
metrical  compositions,  which  were  of  two  sorts;  the  one  they  com- 
pared to  loose  pearls,  find  the  other  to  pearls  strung.  In  the  &rmer, 
the  sentences  or  verses  were  without  connexion ;  and  their  beauty 
arose  from,  tne  elegance  of  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
sentiment  The  mor^  doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally 
comprehended  in  such  independent  proverbial  apoph thorns,  formed 
into  verse.  In  this  respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  great  part  of  which  book  consists  of 
unconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The 
same  form  of  composition  appears  also  in  the  book  of  Job,    The 

*  Too  too,  je  bardsy  whom  sacred  raj^tnres  Are, 
To  chanot  jour  heroes  to  yoor  country's  ffre, 
Wbo  coasscrate  in  jroor  imaMutal  strain, 
Btare  jialriot  so«b  So  righteous  batUt  iUIb  ; 
securelj  now  Che  useful  task  renew, 
And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  partiie  Roirib 

t  Vid.  Yoymge§  de  GBiardin,  chap  de  la  PoSsle  det  Persaat. 

I  Vii*  PraanManry  diioourse  to  Sale's  TrtoshUion  ^f  (hn  KovaA 
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Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  reaalar 
structure,  and  closef  connexion  of  parts,  into  tlieur  poetical  writings. 

During  the  infancy  of  poetry^all  the  diffisrent  kinds  of  it  ky 
confused,  and  were  mingled  in  the  isame  composition,  according 
as  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  po- 
et's strain.  In  the  progress  of  society  and  arts,  they  began  to 
assume  those  diflferent  regular  forms,  and  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  different  names  under  which  we  now  know  them.  But  in 
the  first  rude  state  of  poetical  effusions,  we  can  easily  discern  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  poetry.  Odes  and 
hymns,  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  compo- 
sitions ;  according  as  the  bards  were  moved  by  religious  feelings, 
by  exultatioQ,  resentment,  love,  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  would 
as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations  over  their  deceased  friends. 
The  recital  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors, 
gave  birth  to  what  we  now  call  epic  poetry ;  and  as  not  content  with 
simply  reciting  these,  they  would  infallibly  be  led^at  some  of  their 
public  meetings,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other, 
we  find  in  this  the  first  outiines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages  , 
of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now, 
from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds  ol 
poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call  letters,  or 
composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first, 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  were  all  the  same.  Whoever  want* 
ed  to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the  subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment 
and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song.  This  wa&  the  case  in  that  period 
of  society,  when  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one 
person.  When  the  progress  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  degrees  to  a 
separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  from  each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented;  records  of 
past  transactions  began  to  be  kept;  men,  occupied  with  the  subjects 
of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed  and  inform- 
ed, as  well  as  moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the 
affairs  of  life ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous, 
in  past  transactions.  The  historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the 
buskins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a 
faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former  events.  The  philosopher 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  understanding.  The  orator  stu- 
died to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained  more  or  less  of  tiie 
ancient  passionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as  it  was  conducive 
to  , his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated 
chiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  related 
to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  compaaion,  musie 
was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it 
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iThete  sepftmiioiiSy  brought  all  the  literary  aits  into  a  more  regular 
form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  of 
each.  Poetr^y  howeyer,  in  its  ancient  original  condition,  was  per- 
haps more  ricoroos  than  it  is  in  its  modern  state.  It  included 
then  the  whofo  burst  of  the  human  mind;  the  whole  exertion  of  its 
imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke  then  the  language  of  passion,  and 
no  other ;  for  to  passion,  it  owed  its  birth.  Prompted  and  inspired 
hj  objects,  which  to  him  seemed  great,  by  events  whicli  interested 
his  country  or  his  friends,  the  early  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung 
indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly  strains ;  but  they  were  the  native  effu- 
sions of  his  heart;  they  were  the  ardent  conceptions  of  admiration 
or  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  firiendsl^pi  which  be  poured  forth.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and  artless  strain  of  the 
first  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find  somewhat  that  capti-^ 
▼ates  and  transports  the  mind.  In  after  ages,  when  poetry  became 
a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors  began  to 
iiflbct  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  in  their  closets, 
they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  express  it;  they 
tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  raptures,  or  to  supply  the  defect 
uf  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  might  give 
e^^mposltion  a  splendid  appearance. 

'  Thit  sqMration  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  not 
Ik^^urable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful 
to  music*  As  long  as  they  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and 
animated  poetry,  and  poetry  g^ve  force  and  expression  to  musi- 
cal sound.  The  music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  ex  • 
tremely  simple ;  and  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetio 
notes,  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Musical 
instruments,  such  as  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few 
strings,  appear  to  have  been  early  invented  among  some  nations ;  but' 
no  more  was  intended  by  these  instruments,  than  simply  to  accom* 
pany  the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the  melody  of  song.  The  poet's 
strain  was  always  heard ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  it  appears, 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  other  nations,  the 
bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  state,  the  art  of  musie  was, when  it  produced  all  those 
great  effects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  music  accom-> 
panied  with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression, 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental 
music  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's 
song,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of 
harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  witli 
•trong  emotions ;  and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among 
polismd  and  luxurious  nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remains 
of  its  first  and  original  connexion  with  music.    By  being  uttered 

*  Set  Dr.  Brown*!  DiiMrtatioo  on  the  JIm,  &iiJoa,  mid  SqMrolteii  ^  PHtr$ 
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in  song,  it  was  formed  into  hombefs,  or  into  an  artificial  arrai^emettt 
of  words  and  syllables,  ycry  different  in  differant  countries )  but  such, 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  aad  agree 
able  in  sound.  Whencearises  that  gpeatdhsKractefiatk  of  poetry  which 
'  we  now  call  verse;  a  subject  which  Comes  next  to  be  treated  o£ 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  cunods  nature  $  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that  were 
r  ito  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  incUifatioa  leads^  it  would  give  rise  to 
discussion.'!,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as 
minute,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English 
versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
kind,  rested  their  versification  chiefly  ^pon  the  quaatities,  that  ifi^ 
the  length  or  shortness  of  their  sylhbles.  Others,  who  did  not  make 
the  quantities  of  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pro* 
nouncing  them,  rested  the  melody  of  their  verse  apoa  the  Dumber 
of  syllables  it  contahied,  upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and 
pauses  in  it,  and  iVequently  upon  that  return ol  corresponding Sonnds, 
which  we  calf  rhyme.  The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern 
nations.  Among  the  Greeks  afnd  Romans,  every  syllable^  or  the  far 
greatest  number  at  least,  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined 
quantity ;  and  their  mannerof  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible 
to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  connted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  nmnber  of  syllables  con* 
tained  in  their  hexameter  ver^e  was  allowed  to  vary.  Jt  may  extend 
to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fbwer  than  13;  but  the  mu* 
sical  time  was,  not\Vithstanding,  precisely  the  same,  in  every  hexa- 
meter verse,  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  IS^  loDgsyllablea.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  ev«7  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture 
and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllabtes  which  onrht  to  compose 
it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  ikietricid  fbet,.dactyles» 
spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  wa4  tried  the  accuracy  of 
composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  96  constructed  as  to 
complete  its  proper  melody •  •  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its^UaUes  sodispooed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which 
might  be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  fas  the  musical  .time  of  both 
these  IS  the  same)  With  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fifth  foot  waa 
regularly  to  be  a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.* 


*  Some  wri^en  imnaine,  that  tbe  feet  in  Latin  Tene  w«re  fntended  to  comtpOBd 
*m  bars  in  music,  and  to  form  mcHiical  htt^rvulft  or  diftinctiDi»|  tfnaibl^  to  th«  ear 
ki  the  pronunciadon  of  the  lino.  Had  tliia  been  the  case,  every  UikI  of  verse  nost 
have  ha«t  a  pceoliMr  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the  common  prosodies 
■how  that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  eapaMe  of  beia^  bmi^ 
Mfed  indiSierentlj,  hy  a  series  of  feet  of  very  dtS^rent  kindf .  For  mstanee,  wbat  is 
called  the  Asdepedtoan  vene  (in  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  b  written)  minr  be 
•caimed  either  by  a  Spondeus,  two  Choriambus*s,  and  a  Pjrrrichins ;  or  by  a  flipon* 
dcos,  a  Dactylue  snccaedcd  by  a  Cssura,  and  two  Dactyhis's.  The  comnien  Penl»' 
meter,  and  soom  oifaer  Ibrnu  of  verset  ^lAmit  the  I&e  varieties  ;  and  yet  the  sselody 
ef  the  verse,  remains  always  the  same,  though  it  be  scanned  by  different  leeC  Tliit 
proves,  that  the  metrical  feet  Were  not  sensible  in  the  promtnciation  of  the  line,  but 
w»re  intended  oni^  to  regulate  iu  construction ;  or   apnaed  as  meature^y  to  ttf 
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Th^  Intn>d Action  of  tboe  fifeet  into  Eoglish  Terse}  would  be  alto^ 
^ther  out  of  place ;  for  the  genius  of  oar  kxigiiage  corresponds  not 
lit  this  respect  to  Oroek  or  Lstin*  I  sty  not,  lliat  w,e  baye  no 
regard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Manjr 
words  we  have,  espeeiaUjr  our  Words  eooaisting  of  several  syllablesn  * 
where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  and  aiiort  syllables,,  are  invariablv 
fixed ;  but  great  numbers  we  hare  also,  Where  the  quantity  is  left  al> 
together  loose.  This  is  the  ease  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  con- 
sisting  of  two  syllables,  and  with  almost  all  our  monosyllables. 
In  general,  the  dURirencO  made  between  long  and  short  svllat^esi  ini 
our  manner  of  pronouncing  them^  so  very  inccAisiderable,  and  so 
much  liberty  is  left  us  foi^  making  them  either  long  or  short  at  plea- 
sure, that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  KtUe  effect  in  English  versification. 
The  only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  afises  from 
some  of  tbeiQ  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion  of  voice, 
which  we  call  accent  This  accent  does  not  always  make  the  sylla 
Ue  longer,  but  ^ves  it  more  force  of  sound  only ;  and  it  is  upon  a 
i^rtain  order  and  soccession  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylfables, 
infinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  lone  or  short,  that  the  inelody 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope^s  lines,  and  in 
reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  bur  qtianti* 
ties  are  sensible,  the  music^of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured : 
whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse 
dictates,  il9  melody  will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  {iambic  stnl^^ 
ture ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession,  nearly  alternate,  of  syllables; 
not  short  and  long,  hut  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to 
the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with 
an  unaccented  syilaoie ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  liii* 
accented  syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  aiis 
•either  five,  or  four^  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  nnmberc/f 
syllables  is  ten,  unless  where  an  Alexandrine  verse  is  occaijtonally  ad- 
mitted. In  verses  not  Alexandrine,  instances  occur  wliiere  the  line 
appears  to  have  more  than  the  limitiji  number.  But  in  such  instan- 
ces, I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  tlulsom^'of  the  liqtiid  syllables  are 


wfi«A«r  the  tncdMfloo  tf  iMg  mad  Bhott  i^IlablM  wag  f qch  m  suited  the  iqelod? 
ui  tlia  Ttrw;  M^  M  f^^  ^  different  kinds  could  sometimes  be  applied  for  tnw 


purpotCy  hence  it  happened,  that  some  foi^ni  of  tene  wtfe  eapaMe  ef  Mag  letti- 
ned  in  different  ways.  '  For  nieainrtai|r  the  h^zamcler  line,  ne  other  feet  we» 
finuid  so  proper  as  dactyles  and  mondees,  and  therefore  by  these  It  b  nnifonnly 
acanned.  But  no  ear  is  aeBiible  of  tl>e  termination  of  each  foot,  In  reading  an  hex- 
MieCer  Knew  From  a  iiiisappri^ension  of  this  matter,  t  apprehend  that  confusio 
has  sometlases  arisen  ambng  writers,  'vtt  treatin|f  of  the  pMsedy  betii  of  Iiain  MI  of 
Engfbb  verse. 

"^  See  eik  wdB  Aostrated  fat  tord  Monboddo's  Treatise  of  Tht  Ongm  and  Frdgirat  6f 
Umgua^  ToL  IL  under  the  head  of  the  prosody  of  langiiage.  He  showa  Uiat  tkk  u 
I  not  only  Oie  constitution  of  our  own  verse,  but  that,  by  our  manner  of  reading  Latin 
rerse,  we  ntake  its  music  nsarly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not  pronounce  it  ae- 
cording  to  the  ancient  quantities,,  so  as  to  moke  the  musical  time  of  one  long  syllable 
equal  to  two  short  ones;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  and  dAaecenteusylla- 
Men,  only  mixed  in  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  our  own  rerse.  No  Roman  could  p«i» 
iibly  understand  our  proaiuicfation. 

3Q 
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so  slurred  in  pronouncings  as  to  bring  the  versei  with  respeet  to  its 
effect  upon  the  esr^  within  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  verse^  is 
die  caesural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line. 
Some  pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is  found  in  tiie 
▼erae  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  !}e  shown,  in  the  Latin 
hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  verse  it  is  very  sensiUe.  That 
is  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth 
Byllable,there  fiills  regularly  and  indispensably  a  cttsural  pause,  di- 
viding the  line  into  two  equal  hemisticks.  For  example,  in  the  first 
lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle  to  the  King: 

JeuM  h  TaBlant  heroi  j  dont  la  huitia  mmsm 
N*flft  point  1«  fruit  turdtf  |  dWe  l«nte  ▼iflSkfie, 
^bI  teal  uat  Bfmiftre  J  k  Texample  det  Dicoz, 
Sotttieiit  toot  par  toi-oMmo  |  b  rott  tout  par  tat  ytmoL 

In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed  i  the  one  half  of  the  line  always 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on 
the  ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect 
in  their  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dienity 
of  heroic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advan- 
tage of  our  English  verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied 
through  four  different  syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall 
after  the  4th,  the  Hth,  the  6th,  or  the  7th  syllable;  and  according  as 
the  pause  is  placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of 
the  verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified.  Bv 
this  meansy  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  English 
versification. . 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the 
briskest  melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  given 
to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  ot  the  Lock,  Mr. 
Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  ^ited  the  construction  of  the 
verse  to  the  subject 

On  her  wfaita  breatt  |  a  tparklioi^  crott  the  wore, 

Which  Jewt  mudit  kitt  I  and  infiddt  adore ; 

Her  Vtfi^y  look^Mtprigiitly  mind  dltdoee, 

Quick  at  her  e]|t#. %m^  ^infiz'd  at  thote. 

'Fafourt  to  none,)  to  aJljl  tmilet  eztendt, 

Ofttber^ecti^^but  ne^pteceoiendf.  ^ 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5di  sylftble,  whioh  divides  the  line 
into  two  equal  portions,  Ae  fhelody  is  sensibly  altered*  The  verse 
loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  widi  the  formerpause* 
and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  tunthhie  |  of  the  tpodett  mind, 

£ach  pra/er  accepted  |  and  each  with  redgnM. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenour  o* 
the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.    The  verse  marches  now 
with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  any  of  the  two  for 
mer  cases. 

TUt  wrath  of  Peleat'  ton.  I  the  dhnlU  tptlaf  ^ 

Of  an  the  Qrtcian  woety  I  0  goddett  ifaif  I 
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But  tne  mve,  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible,  when 
the  pause  fails  after  the  7tli  syllablei  which  is  the  nearest  place  to 
the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  oc<!upy.  This  kind  of  yerse  occurs 
the  seldomest,  but  has  a  happy  effect  in  diversifying  the  melody.  It 
produces  that  slow  Alexandrine  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close; 
and  for  this  reason,  such  lines  almost  never  occur  together,  but  are 
(ised  in  finishing  the  couplet. 

ADd  in  the  smooth  deteripdon  I  mwiiiar  ttfll, 
.     Lonflov*d,ador*didMf!|«Uidiett. 

'  I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  in  rhyme;  because  in 
these,  our  versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.    As  blank 
verse  is  of  a  freer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or 
tone,  the  pauses,  in  it,  and  the  efiect  of  them,  are  not  always  so  sen- 
sible to  the  ear.     It  is  constructed,  however,  entirely  upon  the  same 
principles  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  pause.    There  are  some 
who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse, 
have  maintained  that  it  admits  of  musical  pauses,  not  only  after 
those  four  syllables,  where  I  assigned  their  place,  but  after  any  one 
syllable  in  the  verse  indifferently,  where  the  sense  directs  it  to  be 
placed.    This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  verse ; 
iince,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  by  the 
meaning,  not  by  the  music.    But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  the  experience  of  every 
^ood  ear.*    Those  certainly  are  Uie  happiest  lines,  wherein  the 
pause,  prompted  by  the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  thai 
of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  mean- 
mg.     Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and  the  sense 
chances  to  take  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation 
or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method  of  reading  these  lines,  is  to  read 
them  according  as  the  sense  dictates,  neglecting  or  slurring  the  cae- 
snral  pause ;  which  renders  thft  line  less  graceful  indeed,  but,  how* 
ever,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound.  , 

Our  bf ank  verse  possesses  great  advantagei^  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The  principal 
defect  in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at 
the  end  of  every  couplet  Blank  verse  k  freed  from  this ;  and  al- 
lows the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  with  as  great  liberty  as  the  La- 
tin hexameter  permits,  periiaps  with  greater.  Hence  it  is  particu* 
larly  suited  to  subjects  of  dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more 

*  In  the  Italian  heroic  Terte,  employed  by  Tasto  in  hit  Glenisalemine,  and 
Ariosto  in  his  Orlando,  the  paufes  are  of  the  tame  Taried  nature  with  those  which 
1  haTe  shown  to  belong  to  EngUth  Teniication.  and  fall  after  the  tame  four  sjrlla 
Uet  in  the  tine.  Mannontel,  in  hit  Fbfitiqae  Fran^oite,  toI.  i.  p.  209,  taket  no 
lice,  that  die  construction  of  yerse  it  common  to  the  Italtant  and  the  English ;  ami 
defendt  the  uniformity  of  the  French  cstnral  paute  npon  thit  ground,  that  the  al« 
tarnation  of  maiculitM  and  feminine  rhyaMt  fumishet  sufficient  rarvHy  to  the  French 
poalry;  whereat  the  change  of  movement  occasioned  by  the  four  different  pauses  w 
feoflith  and  Italian  Terse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  mat  dhrenity.  On  the  Mad 
af  paiitet  in  Englith  rersiflcatlon,  tee  the  fiefnento  of  Crittcbia,  chap  18,  aact.  4 
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free  and  mnly  narobers  than  rhyme.    The  Constraint  and  strict  re* 
galarity  of  rhyme,  are  vnfsvourableto  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highly 

Sathetie  strain.  An  epic  poenii  or  &  tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and 
egraded  by  it  It  is  best  adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate 
itl*ain,  where  no  partieuhr  vehemenoe  is  required  in  the  sentiments, 
nor  great  suUiiDity  in  the  style  |  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles, 
satires,  &c.  To  these,  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevation 
which  is  proper  for  them)  andwithoiut  any  other  assistance  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  the  style  from  prose.  He  who  should  write 
such  poems  in  blank  Terse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetteal  style,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  affect  a  pomp  of  lanugo  onsuitaUe  to  th6  subieet 

Though  I  join  ra  epmion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme  (inda 
its  proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poe* 
trr,  I  can  hj  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  pour- 
edf  out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds, 
fit  only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  hot  the  corruption  of  taste 
in  the  monkish  ages.    Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin, 
or  Greek  verse,  because  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their 
words,  by  their  liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed 
quantities  and  musical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of 
verse  without  its  aid.     But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must 
be  barbarous  in  the  Snglish  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these  ad* 
vantages.     Every  language  has  powers  and  grace8,>and  music  pecu- 
liar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in 
another.    Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct English  Verses,'  after  the  form  of  hexameters,  and  pentameters, 
and  Sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.     It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme 
is  merely  a  monkish  invention     On  the  contrary,  it  has  obtained 
under  different  forms,  in  the  versification  of  most  known  nations.    It 
is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  i^ 
is  said  to  be  fbund  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Americans.     This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return 
of  similar  sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  man 
kind.     And  if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock^ 
or  Eloisa  to  Ab^lard,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties 
of  pauses,  to  carry  both  elegance  and  sweetness  of  sound,  his  ear 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets,  is  a 
modem  species  of  versification.  The  measure  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  I.  was  the 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  such  as  Spenser  employs,  borrowed  from  the 
Italian ;  a  measure  very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the 
first  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterwards  estab> 
liriied  the  usage.  Waller  first  smoothed  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected 
it  Mr.  Pope's  versification  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flow- 
ing and  smooch  in  the  highest  degree ;  far  more  laboured  and  cor- 
rect than  that  of  any  who  went  before  him*  He  introduced  one 
considerable  change  into  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside  the  tri]^ 
lets,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abound 
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fd«  Diyden^a  renification,  however,  has  ytij  great  mexit ;  and,  Hr« 
nil  his  productions,  has  much  spirit,  tnixed  with  carelessness.  If  npt 
lo  smooth  and  correct  a9  Pope%  k  is,  however,  more  varied  and  easy* 
lie  subjects  himself  less  to  toe  xide  of  closing  die  sense  iritb  the  cfm]^ 
et ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  oooplets  run  into 
me  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  bfamk  ytne. 
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On  what  has  our  author  now  finkh- 
edhiBobflervatioDs;  and  what  remamsl 
As  what  does  our  author  desi^  this 
lecture;  axid  in  what  manner  does 
he  propose  to  treat  it?  What  is  our 
finit  inquiry?  Of  the  answer  to  this 
questioo,  what  is  obs^*ved  f  In  what 
have  some  made  its  eatence  to  consist, 
and  by  what  authority  do  they  support 
their  opmlon  t  How  does  it  appear  mat 
thk  is  too  limited  a  definition  ?  Wh  jr  is 
It  too  loose  to  maVe  the  chaiaeteristics 
(if  poetry  lie  in  imitation  ?  What  is  the 
most  juHt  and  comprehensive  definition 
which  can  be  given  of  poetry  ?  Row  is 
this  definition  fully  Olustrated  ?  What 
has  our  author  added  t6  this  definition : 
and  why  7  How  nearly  do  verse  and 
prose  approach  each  other:  and  what 
remarks  follow  i  From  what  will  the 
truth  and  Justness  of  the  definition 
driven,  appear?  To  whom  have  the 
Greeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry? 
Qf  such  persons  as  thes&  what  m  re- 
laarkod  T  To  imagine  what,  is  a  great 
ernn*^  and  why  ?  In  order  to  explore 
the  rise  of  poetry,  to  what  must  we 
have  recourse?  What  has  been  often 
gaid  ?  What  period  of  society  never 
enisled  ?  Wli^t  Hustratkn,  then,  of  the 
pamao:^  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose, 
foUoVs  7  Where,  only,  have  we  had  an 
oppQrtunitjr  of  being  made  acquainted 
wnhmsn  in  their  savage  state?  Of 
ifaem,  what  do  we  learn  from  concur- 
ring accounts  of  travellers  ?  Here,  then, 
^  what  do  we  see  the  beginnings  or 
pqetio  qomposition  ?  What  two  parti- 
eoais  would  early  distinguish  this 
language  oi'  song?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  What  innuence  do  strong  emo- 
fiops  exert  ovef  the  passbns ;  and  what 
do  w&  consequently,  do?  Hence,  what 
arises?  What  is  man  by  natiue:  and 
haw  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  what, 
thcu*erore,  fellows?  As  the  first  poets 
tung  their  own  verses,  of  what  was  this 
ihe  begiuniuj;?  What  fell  in  with  the 


music  of  the  songl  What  was  the  ear- 
ly character  oT these  members;  but 
what  followed?  From  what  has  beer, 
said,  what  appearsl  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  they  knew  no  other  thaxi 
these?  What,  therefore,  fc^ows?  What 
f  ailher  reason  is  there  why  such  com- 
pofiitk>ns  only,  could  be  transmitted  to 
posterity?  How  is  this  lHustraied? 
What  bear  tes&nony  to  these  facts ; 
and  of  this  remark,  what  iDustratmss 
follow  ?  How  does  ^  appear,  that,  in 
the  same  manner,  among  aO  other  na- 
tions, poets  and  soi^  are  the  first  ob- 
jects that  make  men*  appearance  7 
From  this  deduction,  what  follows; 
and  why?  What  occur  among  all  na- 
tions; and  what  a»  the  general  dis- 
tin^ishmg  characters  of  all  the  most 
ancient  original  poetry  ?  Of  tha;t  strong 
hypctbolical  manner,  which  we  heive 
long  been  accustomed  to  call  ihe  orien- 
tal manner  of  poetry,  what  is  dwer 
ved?  When  do  mankind  most  resemble 
each  cfther  ?  What  is  ^e  effect  of  its 
subsequent  revolutions?  What  influ- 
ence has  diversity  ot  climate,  and 
manners  of  living,  on  the  first  poetry  of 
natiouB?  Of  thfs  remark,  what  illus- 
trations are  given?  Jlepeat  the  passage 
from  Lucan.  From  what  docs  it  ap- 
pear that  the  early  poetry  of  the  Gre- 
cian nations  assumed  a  philosophical 
cast?  Who  have  always  beej  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  east ;  and  among 
them,  of  what  was  poetry  the  vehicle? 
Of  the  ancient  Arabs,  what  are  we  in- 
formed ?  Of  what  two  sorts  were  they  ? 
Of  the  former,  what  is  observed  ?  Who 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced a  more  regular  structure,  and 
closer  connexion 'of  parts,  into  their 
poetical  writings  ?  What  was  the  state 
of  poetry  during  its  infancy  ?  In  the 
progress  of  society  and  arts^  what  did 
they  begin  to  cussume  ?  But  m  the  firpt 
rude  state  ofpoetical  efiusions,  whkt  may 
easily  be  dttccmed?  How  is  this  re* 
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iQarkilhKti«M?  OraUofthfisekinda 
ofpoetry,  however,  what  is  obserred  ? 
What,  also,  was  then  bloided  in  one 
masBi  How  is  this*  illustrated?  In 
what  period  of  soeietf  was  this  the 
46886?  when  was duB  order  changed? 
What  effect  was  produced  by  the  in- 
yentkm  of  the  art  of  writing?  What 
effect  did  this  produce  on  the  histo- 
rian, the  philosopher,  and  the  orator? 
What  did  poetry  now  become?  What 
was  the  ^ect  of  these  separatSons? 
From  what^  however,  does  it  appear 
that  poetry,  in  its  ancient,  original  con- 
dition, was  perhaps  more  vigorous  than 
it  is  in  its  modem  state?  What,  there- 
lore,  isnottobe  wondered  at?  When 
did  authors  begin  to  affect  what  they 
did  not  ieel :  uid  what  was  the  conse- 
^ence?  Or  the  separation  of  music 
irom  poetry,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
ii  this  remark  illustrated^?  Of  the  mu- 
sic, and  of  the  musical  'instruments  of 
that  early  neriod,  what  is  observed: 
and  what  foUows?  What  is  certain? 
When  did  music  lose  all  its  ancient 
jN>wer  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions;  and  into  what  did  it 
sink?  Mliat  does  poetry,  in  all  nations, 
still  preserve?  Whence  arises  that 
great  characteristk^  of  poetry  which  we 
now  call  verse  ?  Why  does  our  author 
confine  himself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  versification?  Upon 
wnat  did  nations,  whose  language  and 
pronunciation  were  of  a  musiceu  kind, 
rest  their  versificatwn  ?  Upon  what  did 
others,  who  did  not  make  the  quantity 
<if  their  syllables  so  distinctly  perceived 
in  pronouncing  them,  rest  them  ?  The 
£)rmer  was  the  case  with  whom,  and 
with  whom  is  the  latter?  Aroon^  the 
Oreeks  and  Romans,  of  every  sellable, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Upon  this  pnnciple, 
to  whs^t  extent  was  the  nuniber  of  syl- 
lables contained  in  their  hexameter 
verse,  allowed  to  vary?  In  order  to 
ascertain  die  regular  time  of  every 
verse,  what  were  invented  ?  By  these 
measures,  what  were  tried  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Wlvy  would  the  intro- 
iductk>r.  of  these  feet  mto  lOnj^ish  ^pierse, 
be  entirely  out  of  place  ?  What  illus- 
tration or  this  remark  foUovTs  ?  With 
what  wonds  is  this  the  case  ?  Of  the  dif- 
ference, in  general,  made  between  long 
and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of 
pronouncing  diem,  what  is  observed  ? 
From  what  ^does  the  only  perceptible 
4a£EeiSBce^  amcQf  our  qrllablei^ariBel 


What  is  remaned  of  tbk  accent?  Hd# 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  structure  ■ 
our  English  heroic  verM?  Withregaid 
to  the  j^aoeof  these  accents^  what  le- 
maricB  are  made?  What  is  another  e»* 
sential  circumstance  in  ttie  oonstnic- 
tion  of  our  verse?  In  what  othw  veree 
is  it  found  ?  Of  its  use  in  French,  what 
is  observed;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated?    On  French  verses, 
what  is  farther  remarked?    On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  a  distinguishing 
advantage  of  our  English  verse  ?  After 
what  syuables  may  Uie  pause  fall,  and 
what  ranark  follows?  By  thk  meau^ 
what  are  added  to  English  versafica- 
tion  ?  What  effect  is  produced,  when 
the  pause  falls  earliest,  or  after  the 
fourth  syllable  ?  By  what  example  is 
this  illustrated?  Wiien  the  pause  falls 
after  the  fifth  syllable,  what  is  its  ef- 
fect, and  what  does  the  verse  then 
lose?   Repeat  the    example.    When 
the  pause  follows  the  sixth  syllable, 
what  air  does  the  tenour  of  the  music 
assume  ?  By  what  example  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  But  when  does  the  grave, 
solemn  cadence,  become  still  more  sen- 
sible ?  Of  this  Kind  of  verse,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  example  is  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  taken  his  exam- 
ples from  verses  in  rhyme?    Of  blank 
verse,  what  is  here  observed?  With 
regard  to  our  verse,  what  have  some 
maintained?    This,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  is  the  same  thing  as  what ; 
and  why  ?  To  what  is  this  apnreheod- 
ed  to  be  contrary ;  and  ibr  what  rea^ 
son?  How  are  blank  vene  and  rhyme 
contrasted?    With  what  opinion  does 
our  author  coincide,  vet,  in  what  in- 
vectives can  he  not  jom?  "Whyniight 
rhyme  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek 
verse?    But  what  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  ?    How  are  these  remarks  ilhi»- 
trated?    How  does  it  appear  to  be  not 
true,  that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkidi 
invention  ?    What  do  these  instances 
show ;  and  what  remark  fbUows?   Of 
the  present  form  of  our  English  i^mxe, 
in  couplets,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
measure  was  generaQy  used  in  the 
days  of  Q^een  Elizabeth ;  and  what  h 
observed  of  it?  Who  first  brought  coap- 
lets  into  vogue ;  and  who  estab&lied 
the  wge?  Of  them,  what  v  ftrther 
ked?  What  is  the  character  of 
ope's  versification?  How  does 
compare  with  him  ? 
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ANAirua 

••  ThB  Hafiidtion  of  poetiy. 

t.  Us  oriffiD  toad  anuqai^. 

t.  Ili«&ra0Dl  characttiristki. 

4  no  dUTerent  kindfl,  not  distinguished. 

L  The  influenoe  of  the  Inrention  of  the  art 

of  writhig;  ' 
6L  ThesepMrationofmnfllcfroin  verae. 
The  nature  of  Terse. 


A.Bi«lib 

iu  Thfb  efiects  of  the  casnril 
when  diflbrsntly  placed. 
After  the  foarth  srUatde. 
After  the  fifth  syllaUe. 
After  the  sixth  sjliable. 
(d.)  After  die  seventh  sellable. 
^  The  character  of  our  Mank  vei 
(a.)  Oaak    vene    contrasted  with 
rhyme* 
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PASTORAL  POETRY.— LYRIC  POETRY. 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rige  and  progreM  of 
poetry,  and  made  some  obsenrations  on  the  nature  of  En^h  Tersi- 
ficatbn.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  die  cUef  kinds  of  poetical  oom- 
poeition,  and  of  tne  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them.  l  diall  foltovir 
that  order  which  is  most  ample  and  natural ;  beginning  with  tiie 
leaflet  forms  of  poetry,  and  ascending  from  ttiem  to  the  epic  and  dra* 
malic,  as  the  most  dignified.  Tins  lecture  shall  be  employed  on 
pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 

Though  I  bep;in  with  the  connderation  of  pastoral  noetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  ot  poetical  com- 
position.   On  the  contrary^.  I  am  of  Oj^on  that  it  was  not  oultiTaled 
as  a  distinct  species,  or  subject  of  wrinng,  until  society  had  adTanced 
in  refinement    Most  authors  have,  indeed,  mdulged  the  fancy,  that 
because  the  life  which  mankmd  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their 
first  poetry  was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  niral 
scenes  and  objects.    I  make  no  aoubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of 
its  images  and  allusions  fiDm  those  natural  objects  with  which  men 
were  best  acquainted;   but  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  cahn  and 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felicity  were  not,  hj  any  means,  the  first  ob- 
jects which  inspired  that  strain  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
poetry.    It  was  inspired,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by 
events  and  objects  which  roused  men'spassions ;  or,  at  least,  awa- 
kened their  wonder  and  admiration.    Tne  actions  of  tfieir  gods  and 
heroes,  then*  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or  roisfortanes  of 
their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes  to  the  bards 
of  livery  country.    What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their  composi- 
jilABf  was  incidental  only.    They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for  their 
Acme  the  tranquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  oountiy,  as  long  as 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.     It  was  not  till  men 
had  begun  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  dbtinctions  of 
rank  and  station  were  formed,  and  the  bustie  of  courts  and  large  so- 
cienes  was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form. 
Men  then  hema  to  look  back  upon  the^more  simple  and  innocent  lite 
whtcn  ttieir  forefathers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to 
have  led :  they  «ooked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  in  diose  rora) 
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a>cene;S9  apd  pastorri  ecc^qptioosi  imagining  a4^gpeeof  felicity  tu 
take  place,  superior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea 
of  ce^brating  it  in  poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptojieiny ,  t^at 
Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pastonals  with  which  we  m  acqumited ; 
and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  imitated  by  Virdl. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoralpDelry,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  compo- 
sition. It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  eay  scenes,  and  pleasing; 
views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  oeli^ht  of  our  childhoo<l 
and  youth ;  and  tp  .which,  in  more  advj^nced  y«ar»,  the  greatest  part 
of  men  recur  with  pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  in- 
nocence ^  aQd,(i^refore,  we  readily  fet  open  our  heart  to  such  repre- 
sentations as  promise  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the 
world ;  and  to  ti^kOsport  us  intp  qJm  ely^iftn  regions.  Ajt  the  same 
tijDe,  no  aobject  s^nis  t/o  be  more  favourable  to  poetrv.  Aniidst 
rural  objects,  na^urfe  pre?seots,on  all  hands,  the  finest  field  for  descrip- 
tion; andziothing  appears  to  ^w  more  of  its  own  accord,  into  poeti- 
cal numbers,  than  rivers  and  moujatains,  meadows  and  bills,  flockn 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  pfca^  Hence,  this  species  of  poetry  has, 
at  all  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited  many  writers.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses,  it  wHl  Appear  from  whi^t 
I  havia  farther  to  observe  upon  if^  that  there  is  hardi^  any  species  of 
poetiy  ivbich  is  more  diiOScolt  to  be  carried  to  pjsrfection,  or  in  which 
fewer  wrrtters  have  <exeelled« 

Bastonal  life  onay  be  considered  in  three  different  views :  eithet 
wach  as  it  «ow  ac^inlJIy  is;  when  ^he  stata  of  shepherds  is  reduced 
tobeameatf,  servil^  and  laborious  state  ^  ^hen  their  employments 
tare  become  disagr^eaMe,  an{4  tbelr  ideas  gross  and  low;  or  such  v 
vm  may  suppose  it  ^ee  io  have  l?e^«  in  the  piore  early  And  simple 
ages,  fvhen  it  was  a  life  otj^oai^  and  abundance,  when  the  wealth  of 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds^  and  the  shepherd,  though 
unrefined  iq  his  manners,  wasfeapectable  Iq  hisstaite;  or  lasdy,  such 
as  it  JttRrer  was,  aed  Acvier  c^jpi  ^^  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  inno- 
cence, .asiid  aiD^)licity  of  the  eafly  a»3?,  we  attempt  to  add  the  po- 
iidiedtsste  and  cultivated  manners  of  modern  tMnes.  Of.d)ese  three 
states,  ihe  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  un- 
natural, to  be  made  the  ^ound-work  of  pastoral  poetrv.  Either 
of  ihede  extremes  is  a  roc^[  upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  ap- 
proach too  near  it  We  shall  be  disgusted  <f  he  gives  us  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments,  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theo- 
critus is  censuied  for  having  aomefimes  done:  and  if,  like  some  of 
the  F^tf^ch  and  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  bis  shepherds 
discourse  as  if  they  were  couiliers  and  scholars,  he  then  retains  the 
name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetxr. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  cer 
tain  periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there 
was  ease,  equality^  and  innocence;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and 
agreeable,  without  being  learned  or  refined;  and  plain  and  artless 
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withoat  beinggrosf  and  wretehed.  Tho  great  chann  of  putoral  po^ 
try  ariaesy  from  the  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  a  rural  life.  This  pleasing  illusion,  therefore^  the  poet 
Kust  carefully  maintain.  He  must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agree- 
able  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  is  displeasing.*  Let  him 
paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ;  but  cover  its  rude« 
ness  and  misery*  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he  may  attri» 
bute  to  it;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnaturs4  to  suppose  any  con* 
dition  of  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  dis- 
eusting  in  the  pastoral  life.  The  shephei^d  may  well  be  afflicted 
for  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
lamb.  It  IS  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only 
sucn  evils  as  these  to  deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  somt' 
what  embellished  and  beautified,  at  least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side 
only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care 
that,  in  embellishinK  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her; 
or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  hwpiness,  such  im- 
provements as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it  If  it  be  not  exactly 
real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
that  resembles  it  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let 
us  consider,  first,  Uie  scenery ;  next,  the  characters;  and,  lastly, 
the  subjects  and  actions,  which  this  soit  of  composition  should  ex* 
hibit 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear,  th^t  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
countiT,  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it 
besutifully.  Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose 
daoenptions  of  natural  beauties  are  richer  and  more  picturesque 

•  la  lh«  foOoirlBg  bouitifiil  linei  of  the  flnt  Eclogue,  Virgil  hsi.  in  tlie  trot 
tpt^oiu,  pastoral  poet,  brought  together  m  agreeable  an  aeienblagf  or  bmgee  of  r»> 
nl  pleaaare  si  can  any  where  be  found : 

Fortunate  lenes !  hk  Inter  flumina  nota, 
£t  fontet  sacrot,  (Hgut  captabb  opacum. 
HInc  tibi,  qu«  temper  Tictno  ab  limite  tepee, 
HjbUtii  ^jubot,  Sorem  depatta  talktli 
Seipe  le^^  loninum  tuadebit  )aArt  tosnrro. 
Hinc  alia  hub  rupe,  canet  frondator  ad  anrM ; 
Kee  tancn  Interna  raucr,  tua  cure,  pahunbet, 
Nee  iWBere  aSrtt  cettabh  tnrtnr  ab  ulmo. 


Happy  old  man  I  here  mid  th'  arcnttom'd 
And  taured  tprlnn,  youll  thun  the  toorching  beaati  > 
WhQe  from  yon  lAUow  fence,  thy  patture*t  bound. 
The  beet  that  tuck  tiielr  flowery  ttoret  around, 
ShaU  tweet^  mingle,  with  the  whitp*ring  bought, 
Their  lulling  murmun,  and  invite  repote. 
WhUe  from  tteep  rocki  the  praner't  tong  It  heard } 
Ifor  die  toft  cooing  dove,  thy  faT'rite  bird. 
Meanwhile  thall  ceate  to  breathe  her  iMiting  ttrala, 
If  nr  turtlet  from  the  aShal  clmt  to  plain.  WAMvSi 
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than  those  of  the  other.*  In  eveiy  pastoral,  a  scene,  or  nml 
prospect,  should  be  distinctlj  drawn,  and  set  before  us.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  groups  of  violets  and  roses, 
of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  our  eommpn  pastoral- 
mongers  throw  together,  and  which  are  perpetually  recumBg  upon 
us  without  variation.  A  good  poet  ought  to  give  us  such  a  land* 
scape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  after.  His  objects  must  be  particu* 
hrized;  the  strean%  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  must  each  of  them 
itand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  lo  give 
js  a  pleasing  conception  of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  ob- 
ject happily  introduced,  will  sometimes  distinguish  and  charac- 
terise a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the  antique  rustic  sepulchre^  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  a  landscape,  which  Virgil  has  set  before  us,  and 
which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus. 

Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobis  tie  ;  Janqae  sepukhnun 

lodpH  apparere  Bianoris:  hie  vbi  densaa 

Agricols  strinfQDt  froDdet.  Eci.  IX.t 


*  What  rural  ecenerj,  for  instance,  can  be  painted  fai  mare  Urc^  colaan,  Hbtm  itm 
Mloarinf  description  eadiibits  ? 

h  ▼•  MtUiH 

Iliaxcl  ^  ifutfuuf  vm^  iftJi  ufmg  Htiim* 

Nv/ufitv  l(  «&<r{«ie  a«iTt^/8ofttvtv  aiktCfftHk. 
Tti  il  •'•t)  nnfoit  ifU^/Afien  «ii6flt»/«Mr 

'Amhi9Mif9^  s«i  dM^t^UHf  IrrfH  Vfffy^ 
UJhn^m^i^  9^ut  /k«ia«  r/«v«r,  S^lti'im^ptm 

TBBOCTKif •  ^yi  ipM.  Ml 

• on  soft  beds  recUne 

Of  lentisky  and  yonn^  branches  of  the  vine : 
'  Foplars  and  ehns  above  their  foliage  spread. 

Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  war'd  the  breesy  head; 
^  Below,  a  stream,  from  the  nymph*s  saoed  cava, 

1b  flree  meanders  led  its  marm'ring  wave. 
In  the  warm  sunbeams,  veidant  shades  amonf  , 
Shrfll  grasshoi^ers  renewed  their  plaintive  aoaif ; 
At  distance  flur,  conceal*d  in  slmdes,  alone, 
Sweet  PhflomeU  ponr'd  her  tmeftd  moan; 
The  lark,  the  goldSnch,  warbled  lavs  of  love, 
And  iweetlj  pensive  coo'd  the  turtle  dove ; 
WhOe  hone]r  bees,  lorever  on  tiie  win|^, 
Hnmn'd  roond  the  Sowers,  or  ript  the  riHer  tpntif^ 
The  ridi,  ripe  season,  grvdSed  the  sense 
With  somnter  s  sweets,  and  antomn  v  lecMenoa* 
Apples  and  pean  li^  strewM  in  heme  emmnd, 
And  the  pbm's  loaded  bmncfaes  kiss'd  the  gronnd. 

f  «— Toonr  mid  Joomej  are  we  come, 
1  tea  the  top  of  old  Bianor's  tomb ; 
Here,  Bfaris,  where  tiie  swains  thldi  branchei 
And  strewtheir  leaves,  oar  voleei  let  ns  tone. 
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Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  seenay,  bat  in  the  frequent 
illusions  to  natural  objeetSi  which  occur,  of  course,  xn  pastorals,  the 
poet  must,  abore  all  things,  study  variety.  He  must  diyersify  his 
free  of  nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images ;  or  otherwise,  he 
will  soon  become  insipid  with  those  known  topics  of  description, 
which  were  original,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them 
from  nature,  but  which  are  now  worn  thread-bare  by  incessant  imi* 
tation.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as  it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy 
kind,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such  forms  as  may  correspond  with 
the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Viml,  in  his 
second  Eclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  of  a  despanng  lover, 
gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  scene : 

Taa^m  inter  densas,  umbrosa  cacnmina,  fagoi 
Aiiidii6  Teolabttt;  ibi  bac  inoiHiditft  loiui 
Montibot  b  lylTii  ftudio  jactabat  iiiaDi.* 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to^ 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers, 
or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  for  in  such  writings : 
we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  en- 
gaged in  rural  occupations;  whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the 
cares  of  the  world  may,  in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreedble  con- 
trast with  the  manners  and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  has  been  al- 
ready hinted  \  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much 
rusticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other. 
The  shepherd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unafiected  in  his  manner 
of  thinking,  on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  the 
ground*work  of  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  his  being  dull  and  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  and 
reflection ;  he  may  have  sprightliness  and  vivacity ;  he  may  have 
very  tender  and  delicate  feelings;  since  these  are,  more  or  less,  the 
portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life;  and  since,  undoubtedly,  there 
was  much  genius  in  the  world,  before  there  were  learning  or  arts  to 
refine  it.  %ut  then  he  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  ge- 
neral reflections  and  abstract  reasoning;  and  still  less  in  the  points 
and  conceits  of  an  affected  gallantry,  which  surely  belong  not  to 
his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  chief 
blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful. 
When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,is  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from  the 
tree  to  which  a  savage  had  bound  it,  be  is  represented  as  saying : 
'Cruel  tree!  how  coddst  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  thee 
so  much  honour?  Thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovely 


Mid  tbadet  of  thiekett  beech  he  pia*d  alone. 

To  the  wild  woods  and  moimtains  made  his  moan ; 

Sfill  day  by  daj,  in  incoherent  strains, 

Twas  an  he  eoold,  despairing  loIA  hi/i  paim.  '  WAaror 
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knots.  What  advantage  have  the  servants  of  love^  pf  those  preciooi 
ehains  are  common  to  them^  and  to  the  trees  ?*  Such  strained  senti* 
ments  as  these,  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural  personages  are  supposed 
to  speak  the  languageof  plain  sense,  an^  natural  feelings.  When  they 
describei  or  relate,  thej  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude 
to  rural  circu  Jistances ;  as  in  those  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Virgil^ 
Eclogues: 

Sepiboi  in  nostrit  pamtm  te  rotcida  mala 

(Dux  ego  vetter  eram)  vidi  cum  matrt  legentaa  i 

Altwr  ab  ■ndednio  turn  m^  jam  ceperat  amwiiy 

Jam  fragilM  pcteram  k  ten!  coatingere  ramot. 

Ut  Tidiy  at  periiy  ut  me  malus  abitulit  error  !t  VIIL  ST. 

In  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shephe/dess  throw  an  apple  at 
her  lover : 

Tom  fugit  ad  talioeti  et  «e  cupit  ante  YiderLI  III.  65. 

This  is  natvef  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pas- 
tdral  manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  improve  upon  it.     He  does  it  thus : 

The  f prigfatlj  Sylria  trips  along  the  green. 
She  runs ;  bat  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  I 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity 
of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  turn 
in  the  last  line :  **  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes.'' 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  conceriling 
his  pastoral  characters  and  personages :  the  next  inquiry  is,  about 
what  is  he  to  employ  them?  and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
his  Eclogues?  For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds 
discoursing  together.  Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now,  here 
I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difSculty  of  pastoral  writing.  The  ac- 
tive scenes  of  country  life  either  are,  or  to  most  describers  appear 
to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state  of  a  shepherd,  or  a  per- 
son occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is  exposed  to  few  of  those 

*  Gia  di  nodi  si  bei  non  era  degno 
Coeiprrido  tronco ;  or  che  Tantaggio 
Haono  i  serri  d*  amor,  se  lor  eommooe 
E'con  le  piante  il  pretioso  UuxHo  ? 
Pianta  cmdel!  potest!  quel  bel  crioe 
OSender,  tu,  ch*a  te  sec  tanto  onore  f  Ano  ID.  8c*  t 


f  Once  with  jrour  mother  to  our  field  yon 
For  de^  apples ;  thence  1  date  my  flame ; 
The  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  view, 
Tbo*  young,  my  raptur*d  soul  was  fiz'd  on  yoo; 
The  boughs  1  Just  could  reach  with  little  arms ; 
But  then,  eren  then^  could  fed  thy  powerfol  < 
O,  how  I  gas*d,  in  pleasing  transport  tost : 
How  gloVd  my  heart,  in  sweet  delusion  lost  1 

I  My  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies ; 
Tnen,  trippmg  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hlei, 
And  wishes  to  be  teen,  before  she  flies.  Dam 
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•ecidents  and  reyolations  whieh  retider  hit  rituation  mtereatiiig,  or 
produce  cariosity  or  surprise.  The  tenoui  of  bis  life  is  uniform. 
Hi8*tmbition  is  conceiv^  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love  with- 
out intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre  com* 
monly  |n  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoral. 

From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is  toibt 
low.  It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitaxy  by  a  brook,  to 
lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  hb  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  bow  the 
trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone;  or  we 
have  two  shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing^  rehearsing 
alternate  verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till 
the  judge  rewards  one  wifli  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a 
beechen  bowl.  To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics 
of  this  sort,  which  have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  Eclogue  writers 
since  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insi- 
pidity which  prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation 
of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confined  nature 
of  the  subject  For  why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider 
range  7  Human  nature,  and  human  passions,  are  much  the  same 
in  every  rank  of  life;  and  wherever  these  passions  operate  on  ob- 
jects that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there  may  be  a  proper  subject 
for  pastoral.  One  would  ind^  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort 
of  consposition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful  passions,  and 
to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  simplicity, 
ana  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to 
display  their  disposition  and  temper;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felici- 
tf  or  disquiet;  the  attachment  of  friends  and  brothers;  the  rival- 
diip  and  competition  of  lovers;  the  unexpected  success  or  mis* 
fortunes  of  families,  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and 
tender  incident;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimental 
intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be- 
come much  more,  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.* 
The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and  V ir» 

fil.  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  bis 
iciogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a  sort  of 
consecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idylia,  as  he  bas  enti~ 
tied  them,  are  not  all  oi  equal  merit;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  pas* 
torals ;  but  some  of  them  poems  of  a  quite  difierent  nature.  Ic 
such,  however,  as  are  properly  pastorals,  there  are  many  and  greil 

*  Tb«  abovt  obMrratloiw  on  th«  tMireimcit  of  the  eonmoii  Edognet  were  wrtttaM 
belbre  any  tranilatioii  from  tho  Gtrmaa  had  made  ut  acquainted  in  thb  conntiy  with 
Gemer't  Id/Utln  which  Uie  ideas  that  had  occoned  to  me  for  the  hnpro? ement  of  pat 
loral  peatry,  are  Iblfy  leaHiad 
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beauties.  He  is  disticguisbed  for  the  simplicity  of  his  sentinieiits; 
for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers^  and  for  the 
richness  ^  of  his  scenery  and  description.  He  is  the  original|  of 
whicii  Virgil  is  the  imitator.  For  most  of  Virgil's  highest  beauties 
in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from  Theocritus;  in  many  places  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed, 
however,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment^  and  in  some 
respects  to  have  improved  upon  him*  For  Theocritusi  it  cannot 
be  deniedi  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  thai  are  gross  and  mean, 
and  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  immodest;  whereas  Vii^  is 
free  from  offensive  rusticity,  and  at  the  ssme  time  preserves  the 
character  of  pastoral  simplicity.  The  same  distinction  obtains  be* 
tween  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between  many  other  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  Greek  led  the  way»  followed  nature 
more  closely,  and  showed  more  original  genius.  The  Roman  dis- 
covered more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  art  We  have  a  few 
remains  of  two  other  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus  and 
Bion,  which  have  very  considerable  merit;  and  if  they  want  tlHi 
simplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  modern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented  Uiem- 
selves  with  copying,  or  imitating^the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  poets.  Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovation.  He  compoeed  Pie> 
catory  Eclogues,  changing  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  life  of  shepheMs  to  that  of  fishermen.  But  the  innovation 
was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has  gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fish- 
ermen is,  obviously,  much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  of 
shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fSwsy  much  less  agreeable  images. 
Flocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and 
more  generally  relished  by  men,  than  fishes  and  marine  productions. 
Of  all  the  moderns,  M.  Ge^er,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.  He  has  introduced 
into  his  Idyls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  His  rural 
scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively.  He  pre* 
sents  pastoral  life  to  us,  wiih  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement  What  forms 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  xhat  he  writes  to  the  heart ;  and  has 
enriched  the  subject  of  his  Idyls  with  incidents  which  give  rise  to 
much  tender  sentiment  Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  mutual  affection  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed 
in  a  pleasing  and  touching  manner.  From  not  understanding  the 
language  in  which  M.  Gesner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  po« 
etry  of  his  style:  but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  pastonJsy 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  outdone  ell  the  moderns. 

Neitlier  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals,  do  any  crcat  hon« 
our  to  the  English  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  bis  youth} 
which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot  well  excuse 
the  barrenness  that  appears  in  them.  They  are  written  in  re* 
markably  smooth  and  flowing  numbers:  and  this  is  their  chid 
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merit ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thought  ia  them  which  can  be  called 
hb  own;  seareely  any  description,  or  any  image  of  nature,  which 
hat  the  marks  of  being  original,  or  copied  from  nature  herself ;  bui 
a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  Virgil, 
and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural  themesr  Philips  attempted  to 
be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope ;  but  he  wanted  genius  to 
support  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably.  He,  too,  runs  on  the 
eoounoQ  and  beaten  topics;  and  endeavouring  to  be  simple,  he  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid.  There  was  no  small  competition  between 
these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  where  pub- 
lished. In  some  papers  of  the  Quardianj  great  partiality  was  shown 
to  Philips  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting 
this  prrferenee,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Ouardiariy  wherein  he  seeminely  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extolling  Philips ;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most 'severely  with 
ironical  praises';  and  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  gives  the  palm 
to  himself.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  published  his  Shep- 
lord's  Week,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort 
of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  and  are,  indeed, 
an  ingenious  burlesque  of  pastoral  writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher 
than  the  manners  ox  modern  clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone's 
pastoral  ballad,  in  four  parts,  mav  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writing  has 
appeared  in  latter  aces,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regu- 
lar drama,  where  mot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  with 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief 
improvement  which  the  modems  have  made  on  this  species  ol 
composition ;  and  of  this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which 
are  much  celebrated,  Ouarini's-  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta. 
Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  gained.  To  the  latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  as 
being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and  conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affec- 
ted in  the  sentiments ;  and  though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refine- 
ment, (of  which'l  already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst  indeed,  that 
occurs  in  all  the  poem,)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  high 
merit  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing;  and  the 
Italian  language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral.t 

•  See  Gaardlmn,  No.  40. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notioe  here,  that  the  charge  agaiast  Tatio  for  bii 
pofaita  and  conceits,  hag  sometimes  been  carried  too  &r.  Mr.  Addison,  for  in- 
•tance,  in  a  paper  of  the  Quardiao,  censorinr  his  Aminta,  gives  this  example 
'That  Sylvia  enters  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  sifter  Tiewing  herself 
in  a  fountain,  breaks  oat  in  a  speeeV  to  tlie  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them  that 
she  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  bat  to  make  them  ashamed.'  *  Whoever 
can  bear  this,' he  adds, 'ma  j  be  assorad,  that  he  has  no  taste  for  pastoral.'  Guard. 
No.  88.  But  Tasso's  Sylvia,  in  truth,  makes  no  such  ridicolous  figure,  and  we 
are  obliged  *o  snspect  that  Mr.  Addison  bad  not  read  the  Aminta.  Daphne,^ 
companioB  of  Sylvia,  appears  in  oonversation  with  Thyrsis,  the  confidant  of  Amin^ 
(a,  Syhia't  lofor,  and  in  order  to  show  him  that  Sylvia  was  not  so  simple,  or  ia 
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I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama,  wUidi 
will  bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  comporftioD  of 
this  kind,  in  any  language ;  that  is,  A  Han  Ramsay's  Oentle  Shepherd* 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in 
the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  pro- 
bably be  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelligible;  and  it  is  a  farther  dw< 
advantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Seo^ 
land,  that  none  but  a  native  of  that  country  can  thorouglily  under- 

•eniible  to  her  own  charms,  as  the  affected  to  be,  gif<ei  him  thb  faistance;  that 
the  had  cauj^ht  her  ooa  day  adjiutmg  her  dress  by  a  fountain,  and  appljinp  ooir 
one  flower  and  now  another  to  her  neck,  and  after  comparing  their  colours  witli 
her  own,  she  broke  into  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  seemed  to  say,  I  will  wear  ytm  not 
for  my  ornaments,  bat  to  show  how  mach  you  yield  to  me ;  and  when  caitfht  ttms 
admiring  hersell|  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  bkished  for  shame.  Als  de^ 
scription  of  the  ranity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what  is  natural,  and  very  di^ 
ferent  from  what  the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison's.  Boohoors  in  hb  Mm- 
fliers  de  Men  psnter  dm$  Itt  ouoragtM  ^taprU^  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave 
this  misrepresentation  of  Sylvia*s  speech,  and  founded  a  criticism  on  it.  Fonte* 
nelle,  in  his  discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  this  criticism.  IMr.  Ad^ 
dison,  or  whoever  wns  the  author  of  that  paper  in  tlie  €hiardiao,  copied  from  them 
both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  Prefatory  Discourse  to  his  Translation  of  Viogil's 
Eclogues,  repeats  the  observation.  Sylvia's  speech  to  the  flowers,  with  imich 
sne  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  the  flagrant  instance  of  the  (Use  taste  of  the 
Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso  gives  us  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia's,  but  only  in- 
forms us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  sajHbg  to  herself 
when  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After  dmrging  so  many  emi* 
■ent  critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  strange  inaccuracy,  flrom  copying  one  anod^ 
er,  without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they  censure,  it  is  neoessai^  ,fer  m«  ta 
insert  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  remark  Daphne  speaks  thw  Ic 
Thyrsis: 

Hora  per  dirti  11  ver,  non  mi  resolvo 

.Si  Silvia  k  semplicelta,  come  pare 

A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 

Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.    lo  la  troval 

La  presso  la  cittade  in  quei  gran  prati, 

Ove  fkm  stagni  grace  on  isoletta, 

Sovra  essa  uu  higo  limpido  e'  tranquillo, 

Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 

Vagheggiar  fe  medesma,  e'nsieme  inslem* 

Chieder  consigUo  k  I'acque,  in  qual  maalera  * 

Dispor  dovesse  in  su  la  fronte  i  crini, 

E  sovra  i  crini  U  velo,  e  sovral  velo 

1  fior,  che  tenea  in  grembo ;  e  spesio  spasio 

Hor  prendeva  un  ligustro,  hor  una  rosay 

E  I'accostava  al  bel  candido  collo, 

A  le  gnancie  vermiglie,  e  de  colori 

Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  ficome  lieta 

De  la  vittoria,  lampeggiava  un  riso 

Che  parea  che  dicesse :  So  pur  vl  vinco  ; 

Ni  porto  voi  per  ornamento  mio, 

Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergogna  vostra, 

Perche  si  veggia  quanto  mi  cedete. 

Ma  raentre  ella  s'ornava,  a  vagheggiavm 

Rivobl  gH  ocehl  acaso, e  si  fn accoriay 

•%i  lO  di  la  m  era  accona,  e  vergognandoi 

Rissosi  toeto,  e  i  fior  lasci6  cadeie; 

In  tanto  io  piu  ridea  del  sno  rosiore, 

EDaphi  s'arrossia  delriso  miob  Amiita.  Atio  0  Si^lk 
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«tud  or  relish  it  Bat,  though  subject  to  these  local  disadyaattges, 
whidi  confifteitsrepatation  within  narrow  limits,  itis  full  of  so  much 
natnnl  descriptiohy  and  tender  sentiment^  as  would  do  honour  to 
mjr  poet  The  diaracters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  affectiogt 
the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just  It  affords  a  strong  proof, 
both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicity  possess,  to  reach  the 
heart  in  every  sort  of  writing;  and  of  the  variety  of  pleasing  cbarac* 
lers  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  when  properly  mana* 
ged,  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next,  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode ;  a  species  of 
poetical  composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  in  which 
many  writers  have  distinguisheci^  themselves,  in  every  age.  Its  pe- 
culiar character  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied 
with  music  Its  designation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the 
same  with  song  or  hymn;  and  lyric  poetry  imports,  that  the  verses 
are  accompanied  with  a  lyr^,  or  musical  instrument  This  distinc* 
tion  was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  any  one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as 
I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and 
were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their  separation' 
took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which 
were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  distinct 
tion,  called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  ancient  form ; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthusi* 
astic  strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  vie- 
tories,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes.    It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
of  the  ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  original  union  with  music, 
that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.    It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the 
subjects  on  which  it  is  employed';  for  th6se  may  be  extremely  vari- 
ous.   I  know  no  distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that 
other  poems  are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas 
sentiments  of  one  kind  or  otfier,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of 
the  ode.    But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
that  Tnarks  and  characterizes  it     Music  and  song  naturally  add  to 
the  warmth  of  poetry.    They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  high^  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They  justify^ 
therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be  support* 
ed  in  simple  recitation.     On  this  is  formM  the  peculiar  charaetop  of 
the  ode.     Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liber- 
ties it  is  allowed  to  tiike,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence, « 
(hat  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disonler  which 
it  is  supposed  to  admit;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  havo 
not  failed  sufficiently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 
\The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two ;  to  raise  it 
above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions  i 
or  to  sooth,  and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  fedings*  Hene% 
cho  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  sublime 
and  nobl^  or  it  may  descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  the 
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gay;  md  between  these,  there  is>eIio,  t  ;mddle  regioii  of  the  mild 
tod  temperate  emotionsi  which  the  ode  may  often  occupy  to  ad  van- 
tage. 

All  odea  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First,  sa« 
cred  odes;  hvmns  addressed  to  Ood,  or  composed  on  religious  sub* 
jeets.  OC-this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us 
this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Secondly,  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  In  the  praise  of  heroes, 
and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  an4  great  actions.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes,  and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These 
two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity  and  elevfl|tion,  for  their  reigning 
character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophicai  odes,  where  the  aentiments  are 
chiefly  inipired  by  virtue,  friendship,and  humanity.  Of  this  kind^ 
are  many  of  Horace's  odes,  and  seveial  of  our  best  modem  lyric  pro- 
ductions; and  here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  r^on,  which,  as 
I  observed,  it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous 
odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement  Of  this  na- 
ture are  all  Anacreon's,  some  of  Horace's;  and  a  great  number  of 
songs  and  modem  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  species. 
The  reigning  character  of  these,  ought  to  be  elegance,  smoothness, 
and  giiyety. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  po- 
etry. A  professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  es^eciidly 
if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins 
to  write  an  ode,  if  he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  dehver 
himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  restraint ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he 
strains  after  it,  and  thin|(s  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  being  all  fervour;  and  all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  haz^ 
ard  of  becomingextravagant  The  licentiousness  oi  writing  without 
order,  method,  or  connexion,  has  infected  the  ode  more  than  any 
other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,  in  the  class  of  heroic  odes,  we  find 
so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure.  The  poet  is  out  of  si^ht  in 
a  moment  He  gets  up  into  the  clouds;  becomes  so  abmpt  is  his 
transitions;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  and  of  course 
so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  his 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be  as  regjular  in  the 
structureof  itsparta,asa  didacticoran  epic  poem.  Butstill  in  every 
^composition,  there  ousht  to  be  a  subject;  there  ought  to  be  parts 
which  make  up  a  whole ;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  those  parts 
with  one  another.  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thought  may  be 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy ;  but  siiU 
they  should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  show 
the  author  to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Whateverau* 
chority  may  be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric 
poetry,  nothingean  be  more  oertain',  than  that  any  composition  whid 
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is  so  r^ular  in  its  molhod^  ss  to  become  obscore  to  the  bulk  of  read* 
TTSy  is  so  much  worse  upon  that  account* 

The  extrayagint  liberty  which  several  of  the  modem  lyrie  writers 
assume  to  themselres  in  the  versificationi  increases  the  disorder  of 
Hiis  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree^ 
they  wander  throufh  so  many  different  measures  and  employ  such 
Ji  Tariety  of  long  and  short  lifies,  corresponding  in  riiyme  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost 
Whereas^  lyric  eompositioa  ought)  beyond  every  other  species  of 
poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound ;  and  the 
▼ersification-of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which 
fenders  the  harmony  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  common 


Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned.  , 
Ht9  genius  was  sublime;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy; 
his  descriptions  picturesque.  But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subieel 
to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  he  is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his 
subject,  or  with  one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly ; 
but  as  many  of  the  histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which 
be  alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his 
subjects,  and  partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in 
reading  him  is  much  diminished.  One  would  imsigine,  that  many 
of  his  modern  imitators  thought  the  best  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  was 
to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity^  In  several  of  the  choruses  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as 
in  Pindar,  carried  on  mih  more  clearness  and  connexion,  and  at  the 
seme  time  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modern,  there  is  none, 
that  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  can 
Tie  with  Horace.    He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to 

*  '<  La  phiiMut  d«  esuk.  qui  pftrl^at  de  renthoiuiasne  de  Fode,  en  parleDtconunc 
f 'Ofl  -koient  eux-m^mef  dans  le  trouble  qu*iU  veulent  d^finir.     Ce  ne  tont  qua 
grandfl  mots  de  foreor  dWioe,  de  traotportt  de  TAme,  de  ttiOttf«Bieiii,  de  Inmimt, 
qiaif  nua  boat-4'beiit  daiu  des  phraMi  ponpeuses.  ne  praduiient  pourtant  aucuna 
id6a  disCincta.    Si  on  let  en  croit,  I^esscnce  de  renUioutiasnie  eit  de  ne  ponroii 
itre  compris  que  par  let  espriti  du  premiiire  ordre,  k  la  tAte  daiquelf  fle  ••  wppo* 
s«Dl,  et  dont  lis  ezduent  loiit  oeuz  qoe  otent  ne  let  pat  entendi:e.*-La  beau  d6tor* 
dre  da  l*ode  ett  un  eiTet  de  Tart;  mait  &  faut  prendre  gBxd*  de  domier  trop  d*6ten 
doe  k  ce  terme.     On  antoriteroit  par-Ik  toot  let  ^artt  imaginableti    Un  poSta 
n'aoroit  plut  qu'k  ezprimer  avec  force  tiratet  let  pentte  qui  lui  viendroient  toe* 
ccttiremeot ;  Q  te  tiendroit  ditpentft  d'en  examiner  le  rapport,  et  de  te  faira  na 
plan,  dont  toutet  let  partiet  te  prtoiteot  mutuelleaient  det  beaut^t.    B  n'y  aavoit 
oi  eommeoceoient,  ni  mUien,  ni  fin,  dant  ton  ouvrage ;  et  cependant  I'auteur  te 
croiroit  d'aotant  plut  tnbliroei  qu'  il  seroit  moint  raitonnable.    Mait  qui  prodniroit 
uaa  pareilie  compotidon  dant  Tetprit  du  lecteor  ?    EUe  ne  laiiteroit  qo'un  ^tour 
dittement,  cant6  par  la  magnificence  et  l*hannonie  det  paroles,  tanc  y  faire  nahra 
que  det  iAbea  confuses,  qui  cbatteroient  Tune  ou  Taotre,  au  lieu  de  ^ncourir  en- 
•amble  k  Saer  et  4  klalrar  I'etprit"     <EvTXit  dk  M   Da  la  Mom,  taiu.  I.  Dit 
rOda. 
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a  more  modertte  degree  of  eleyation;  and  joins  connected  thought^ 
and  good  sense,  with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not 
often  aspire  beyond  that  middle  renon,  which  I  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  the  ode;  and  those  odes,  in  which  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime, are  perhaps  not  alwajrs  his  best*  The  peculiar  character,  in 
which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  compo- 
sition, no  poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  gi^ater  perfection  than  Horace* 
No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art  of  trifling  more  agree- 
ably, when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
wiUi  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  coavfeys  a  whole  description 
to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  evet  will  continue  to 
be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imi- 
tators of  Horace.  One  of  die  most  distinguished  is  Gasimiry  a 
Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In 
graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He 
oftener  afiects  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  wri- 
ters, frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  oc- 
casions, he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his  l3rric  compositions,  b  very 
elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Roussean,  have 
been  much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both 
of  sentiment  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being 
rhapsodical;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the 
French  language. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  con*> 
siderable  merit  Dryden's  ode  on  St  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Mr» 
Gray  is  distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and 
sublimity;  and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  several  very  beautiful  lyrie 
poems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligible. 
Cowley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions 
In  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth 
and  elegant ;  and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  perfect  in 
their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  Poems. 

*  tliere  it  do  ode  whatever  of  Horaco*i.  wlUMrat  great  beautiet.  Bat  thoasli  I 
may  be  liflgalar  in  my  opioion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  lome  of  Choie  odm 
which  have  been  mvch  admired  for  sublimity,  (such  as  Ode  {▼.  lib.  4.  *  Qualem  mi- 
mstrum  Ailminii  alitem,'  &c.)  there  appears  somewhat  of  a  strained  and  forced  ci^ 
fcft  to  bo  loi^;  The  genios  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itself,  aooording  to  mf 
jsdgaMot,  to  greater  advantage,  in  tbamts  of  a  aMffO  tempcriii  kini. 
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Iff  the  buBt  lecture,  of  what  was  an 
•ocount  ^en ;  and  on  what  were  some 
cibeenratiooB  made?  To  what  does  our 
^nithor  now  proceed?  "What  order  is 
ftUowed?  What  k  the  subject  <^this 
leetvre?  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  of  the  time  of  which  it  was 
firetcultivated,  whatisobser^ed  ?  What 
fancy  have  most  antnors  indulged  ?  Of 
what  does  our  author  make  no  doubt; 
but  €f  what  is  he  persuaded?  By 
what,  in  the  first  periods  of  ever^  na- 
ticm,  was  it  inspired  ?  What  furnished 
the  first  themes  to  the  bards  of  every 
countiy?  Why  was  what  was  of  a 
pastoral  kind,  in  tlieir  compositfens,  Inci- 
dental only  ?  When  did  pastoral  poetry 
assume  its  present  form?  How  came 
men  to  conceive  the  idea  of  celebrating 
pastoral  life  in  noetry?  Where  did 
Theocritus,  and  where  did  Vir^l,  write 
their  pastorals?  Why  is  pastor^  poetry, 
a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of^ 
poetical  composition  ?  From  what  does 
It  appear  that  pastoral  life  is  very  fa- 
TOfurable  to  poetry  ?  Hence,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  species  of  poetry  ? 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages 
it  possesses,  what  roUows?  In  what 
three  different  views  may  pastoral  life 
be  considered  ?  Of  the  first  and  last  of 
these  three  states,  what  is  observed? 
Where  must  the  poet  therefore  keep  ? 
What  must  he  form  to  himself?  For 
what  does  the  great  charm  of  pastoral 
poetry  arise?  What  must  the  poet 
therefore  do?  What  must  he  display  to 
us;  and  what  hide?  Repeat  tne  fol- 
lowing pasKige  from  Virgil.  How 
should  he  paint  it?  Why  may  distresses 
and  anxieties  be  attributed  to  it ;  but 
of  what  nature  must  they  be?  For 
what  may  the  shepherd  well  be  afflict- 
ed ;  and  why  ?  In  short,  in  what  man- 
ner only  should  the  pastoral  life  be  pre- 
sented to  us?  But  about  -^at  should 
he  take  care  ?  If  it  be  not  real  life  that 
is  presented  to  us,  what  must  it  be? 
Tliat  we  may  examine  this  general 
idea  of  pastoral  poetrv  more  particular- 
ly, what  order  shall  we  pursue?  As 
to  the  Bsene,  what  is  clear,  and  on  what 
does  m.jch  of  tlie  poet's  merit  depend  ? 
Of  Theocritus's  descriptions  of  natural 
beauties,  i^  hat  is  obsQrved  ?  Repeat  the 
passage  illnstrative  of  this  remark?  In 
«vecy  pastoral,  what  should  be  distinct- 
y  drawn,  ana  set  before  us  ?  What  is 


not  sufficient?  What  ought  a  good  poet 
to  give  us?  How  is  this  remark  iUuh 
trated?  What  will  sometimes  charae> 
terize  a  whole  scene?  Whatillustratkm 
is  given?  In  what,  above  all  thing% 
must  the  poet  study  variety?  How 
must  he  dhrersifybis  face  of  nature^  or, 
otherwiae^what  will  be  the  conser 
quence?  What  Is  also  ineumbent  od 
him  ?  Repeat  the  iliustratkn  of  this  re» 
mark  from  Viigil?  With  regard  to  the 
charaeten^  or  persons,  which  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorals^  what  is 
not  suflicient  ?  How  is  this  observation 
Olustrated?  Wliat  is  one  of  the  prinei* 
pal  difficulties  which  here  occurs?  Of 
the  shepherd,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
qualities  may  he  possess?  But  then, 
what  must  he  not  go?  Of  what  pasto- 
rals are  some  of  these  conceits  the  chief 
blemishes?  What  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark is  given  fitxm  Tasso  ?  What  lan> 
guage  are  rural  personages  supposed 
to  speak  ?  When  the^y  describe  or  re* 
late,  how  do  they  do  it?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  is  given  ?  In  ano- 
ther passage,  what  does  he  do ;  and  in 
wbat  language  ?  What  did  Mr.  Pone 
wish  to  do;  and  how  does  he  do  it?  Of 
what  does  this  fall  short ;  and  how  Is 
the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity  of 
the  description  oestroyed?  Supposing 
the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas 
concerning  his  characters  and  pereona- 
ges,  what  is  the  next  inquiry ;  and 
why?  What  onght  every  good  poem, 
of  every  kind,  to  hiave  ?  In  what  lies  the 
'^hief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing? 
Hence,  what  foUows?  From  the  tot 
lines,  at  what  can  we  goess?  How  is 
this  remark  fulljr  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  much  of  that  insipidity  owing,  which 

Krevails  in  pastoral  writing?  What 
owever,  is  much  to  be  questioned ;  ana 
what  remark  follows?  What  woulJ 
one  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort  of 
compositwn?  But  under  this  limitatkm, 
for  what  will  there  still  be  abundant 
scone  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
Who  are  the  two  great  fathers  of  pas* 
toral  poetry  ?  Who  was  Theocritus,  and 
what  remark  follows?  Of  his  Idylia, 
what  is  observed?  For  what  is  he  dis- 
tinguished? From  what  does  it  appear 
tliat  he  is  the  orimnal  of  which  Virgil 
is  the  imitator  ?  What,  however,  must 
he  be  allowed  to  have  done ;  and  irhy? 
What  distinction  obtainsbetween  thera  1 
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How  IB  thk  reouurk  fflustratedf  Of 
^7h&t  other  Greek  writera  of  pafitorab 
haye  we  remaioi^  and  what  k  saiill  of 
them?  With  what  have  the  modem 
writerB  of  paatorala.  generaUy,  ccmtent- 
'xl  themselves  1  Who,  however,  at- 
tempted a  bold  moovatbii;  and  what 
was  it?  Why  has  not  this  iimovation 
flnuned  followers;  and  what  follows? 
Of  all  the  moderns^  who  has  been  the 
most  sooeessful  in  paslatml  oompOBi- 
tions?  What  peouliar  excetteneies  do 
&ey  poBBess?  Of  Mr.  Po^'s  and  Mr.. 
Phuipe's  pastorals,  what  m  observed  ? 
What  may  be  an  apolocy  finr  Mr. 
iype's  iatdtB?  What  is  their  chief 
merits;  and  why?  What  did  Philhis 
attempt,  and  how  did  he  sneoeed  ?  Of 
these  two  writen^  what  is  further  re- 
marked? About  the  same  time,  what  did 
Mr.  Oc^  public ;  and  what  was  their 
design?  What  is  said  of  them?  Of  Mr. 
'"jhrastone's  pastoial  ballad,  what  is 
-ibserved?  What  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  ?  Of  this  improvement,  what 
Mremarked?  Of  this  nature,  what  two 
Italian  pieces  have  we,  and  what  is 
odd  of  thetn?  Of  the  latter,  what  is 
sbserved?  MThat  other  pastoral  drama 
ioes  our  author  mention  ?  What  are 
great  disadvantages  to  this  beautiful 
poem?  But,  thoi^h  subject  to  those 
local  disadvantages^  yet,  of  it,  what  re< 
markfoUowB?  What  is  observed  of  the 
characters ;  and  of  what  does  it  affinrd 
a  strong  proof?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed ;  and  what  is  obser- 
ved of  it  ?  What  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter ?  By  what  is  thia  implied;  and  how 
is  it  illustrated  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  distinction  was  not,  at 
first,  peculiar  to  any  kind  of  poetry? 
When  were  such  poems  as  were  de- 

S'  pied  to  be  sung,  called  odesi  In  the 
e,  thoefore^  what  form  does  poetry 
retain?  From  this  circumstance,  what 
are  we  to  deduce?  By  what  is  it  not 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  poetry ; 
and  why  ?  What  is  the  only  distinc- 
tion which  bebngs  to  it  ?  What  chiefly 
characterizes  it?  What  effect  do  music 
and  song  have  on  poetry  ?  Ason  this  is 
formed  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
ode,  what  Mows?  What  two  effects 
lus  music  on  the  mind?  Hence,  the  ode 
may  either  aspire  to  what,  or  to  what 
may  it  descend  ?  And  between  these, 
what  is  found  ?  Under  what  four  deno- 
minations, may  all  odes  be  coinprised? 
What  are  examnles  of  each?  "What 


sboiiU  be  the  leigDiing  character  of  tilt 
first  two  kinds?  What  should  reim  ia 
the  latter?  From  what  does  one  or  the 
chief  difficulties  in  oomposipg  the  ode 
arise?  Of  a  profesaed  ode,  vniat  is  ex- 
pected? Full  of  this  idea,  what  doqe 
the  poet  do?  In  either  oase^  of  tdiat  is 
heingreathaiard?  How  is  thisiOxMi- 
trated?  What  is  not  required;  but  still, 
in  evtty  ccmpontiaii,  what  ought  ihear^ 
to  be  ?  Of  transiticns.fiam  fought  to 
thought,  what  is  observed  ?  ^hatevar 
authori^  may  be  pleaded  forthe  inco- 
herence of  lyric  poetiy,  what  is  certain? 
What  increases  the  msordcr  of  thisepe- 
cles  of  poetry?  What  do  they  do? 
Whereas,  of  lyric  composition,  wtkat 
remark  Mows?  Of  wlutt  has  Pindax 
been  the  occasion?  Of  his  ^enius^  his 
ezpresskmL  and  his  descriptions,  what 
isobserved  ?  But  finding  it  a  ven^  bar- 
ren subject  to  sinff  the  praises  or^ those 
who  had  gained  tne  prize  in  the  public 
games,  'waai  did  he  do?  /\V^  is  our 
pleasure  in  reading  him  much  duninish- 
ed  ?  What  would  one  imagine  ?  Mliere 
have  we  the  same  kind  <x  lyric  poetry 
asin  Pindar?  Of  Horace,  as  a  writer  of 
ode&  what  is  observed  ?  From  what  has 
he  aescended?  Bevond  what  does  he 
not  often  aspire?  What  is  the  peculiar 
character  in  which  he  excels;  and  what 
remark  follows?  Of  him,  what  is  farther 
remarked  ?  Among  the  Latin  poets  of 
later  ages^  as  imitatars  of  Horace,  who 
is  the  most  dkrtinguished?  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  his  odes?  What 
is  said  df  Buchanan?  Amon^  the 
French,  whose  odes  are  justly  caebrar 
ted  ?  What  is  their  character?  In  our 
own  language,  whose  odes  are  the  most 
distinguishea;  and  of  them,  what  is 
observied? 
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DroACnC  POETHY.....DESCRIPTIVE  POETRY. 

^HAvnro  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  I  proceed  next  'o 
didactic  poetry;  under  which  is  included  a  mimerous  class  oi  wri* 
tings*^  The  ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of  every  compo- 
sition, should  be  to  make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made  in  poetry,  by  in- 
direct methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  representation  of 
characters;  but  didactic  poetry  openly  nrofesses  its  intention  of 
eonveying  knowledge  and  instruction.  (jLt  differs,  therefore,  in  the 
form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from  a  philosophical,  a 
moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prosew  \^i  the  same  time,  by  mesin<« 
of  its  form,  it  has  several  advanta^s  over  prose  instruction.  £y 
the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction  more 
agreeable;  by  the  descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embellishments, 
which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  fancy ;  it  fixes 
also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  ]  Hence,  it 
is  a  field  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  hoaour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment  t 

It  may  be  executed  in  difierent  manners.  The  poet  may  choose 
some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in 
form ;  or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he  may  only 
inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observations 
on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and 
^istles.    AH  these  come  under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philo- 
sophical,  grave,  or  useful  subject  Of  this  nature  we  have  several, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  great  merit  and  character:  such  as 
Lucretius's  six  books  De  Rerum  Natura,  VirgiPs  Georgits,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's  Fle^ires  of  the  Imagination,  Arm- 
strong on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetir. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fun« 
damental  merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principles,  clear  and 
apt  illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct;  but  he  must  study,  at  the 
same  *;ime,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
ligitfes,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may 
conceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical 
painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Ooorgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect 
modeL  He  has  the  art  of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  in  rural  life.  Wh^n  he  is  going  to  say  that  the  laboui 
of  the  country  must  be^n  in  spring,  he  expressea  himself  thus: 

V«ts  noffo,  felSdai  caaif  ctun  montiliat  humor 
liquiM^i  ft  SSephyro  putrb  le  glrba  resoMft; 
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Depreuo  incipiat  jam  tam  mlhi  Taonis  aratro 

Inifemere,  et  suico  attritus  iplendescere  Tomer.*  1. 48. 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  pkin  language^  thathis  crops 
will  tail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

Heu,  ma^aoi  alterioi  frustra  tpcctabiii  acerraniy 

Concuasaque  (amem  ia  sUtU  lolabere  qiierco.t  1. 156. 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  os  with 
a  beautiful  landscape. 

Ecce  lupercilio  diToai  tratnSlia  oodam 

Elicit  ?  ilia  cadens,  raucnm  per  Icvia  murmor 

Saxa  ciety  scatebrisque  arentia  tempMmt  arTa4  I.  106. 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requi- 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  such  as  may 
exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  instruction. — 
Of  the  didactic  poets,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  hit 
Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of  method.  In- 
deed, if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  throughout  many  of  bis 
writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  junctun 
and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with  ease  and  graceful 
ness ;  bqt  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and  rambling.  Then 
is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  excellent  criticism 
and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation  of  tlie  Romao 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  chief  purpose,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise  than  und^ 
the  common  notion  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  is  al 
lowed  to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued 
seriesof  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look 
for  entertainment.  The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  in- 
teresting, is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some 
agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject.  These  are  always 
the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute 
most  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  poet.  The  principal  beauties 
of  VirgiFs  ueorgics  lie  in  digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  au* 

*  While  yet  the  Springy  it  young,  while  earth  imhinds 
Her  froxea  bosom  to  the  western  wind* ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  a^inst  the  sun, 
And  streams  yet  new  from  precipices  run; 
Kt'd  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy  fleer, 
And  goad  him  tiU  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  fan  the  soiL 

t  On  others*  crops  you  may  with  envy  look, 
And  shake  for  food  the  long  abandon'd  oak. 

t  Behold  when  burning  suns,  or  Sirius*  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stems, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
0*er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rUls ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whatever  their  passage  stay*d, 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  spade. 
Before  him  scattering  they  prevent  his  pains. 
And  roll  with  hoUow  murmurs  c*er  the  plains. 
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thor  has  exerted  all  the  force  of  hU  genius ;  such  as  the  prodigies 
that  attended  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the 
happiness  of  a  countir  life,  the  fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving 
tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manber  the  favourite  pes* 
sages  in  Lucretius's  work,  and  which  alone  could  render  such  a4ry 
and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digressions  on  the 
evils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy,  the 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  illustrations, 
vrhich  aro  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with'a  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  that  poet  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  but  what  a  didac- 
tic writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of  his 
work ;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject ;  that  they  be  not  disproportioned  in  length  to  it ;  and 
that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain, 
as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his 
episodes  happily  with  his  subject  Virgil  is  also  distinguished  for 
his  address  in  this  point  After  seeming  to  have  left  nis  husband- 
men, he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by  laying  hold  of  some 
rural  circumstance,  to  terminate  his  digression.  Thus,  having 
spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  sul^oins  immediately,  with 
much  art :  ^ 

Scilicet  et  tempos  renief,  cnm  finibas  illii 

AsricolSf  incunro  terrain  molituf  aratro, 

iUeea  iareniet  ecabra  mblgine  pila ; 

Avt  graribQi  raatrii  galeae  poliabit  faiaaee, 

Grandiatjiie  effoeiit  mirabitur  oiea  eepulcbrie.*  Gso.  I.  498. 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  hss  attempted  the  most  rich  and  poeti- 
cal form  of  didactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination ;  and 
though,  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not  equal,  he  has,  in 
several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed  much  genius  Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Healdi,  has  not  aimed  at  so 
high  a  strain  as  the  other.  But  he  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains 
ttiroughout  a  chaste  and  correct  elegance. 

Satires  and  epistles  naturally  run  into  a  more  familiar  style,  than 
solemn  philosophical  poetry.  As  the  manners  and  characters, 
which  occur  in  ordinary  life,  are  their  subject,  they  require  being 
treated  with  somewhat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conversation, 
and  hence  It  is  commonly  the  *  musa  pedestris,^  which  reigns  in 
such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  diflerem 
from  what  it  afterwards  assumfxl.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  relic  of  the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  part^v 

*  Then,  aAer  length  of  time,  the  lab'ring  ewaint 
Who  turn  the  turf  of  these  unhappy  plaiAff 
Shall  rusty  arms  from  the  plough 'd  furrows  take* 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake  ; 
Anrus'd  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones, 
And  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones.  Detdss, 
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lu  Vene,  and  abounding  with  scurrility.  Ennius  and  Lucilius  cor- 
rected its  grossness ;  and  at  last,  Horace  brought  it  into  that  foriD» 
which  now  gives  the  denomination  to  satirical  writing.  Reforma- 
tion of  manners,  is  the  end  which  it  professes  to  have  m  view;  and 
in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the  liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice, 
and  vicious  characters.  It  has  been  carried  on  in  three  different 
manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satirists,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Pesseua  Horace's  style  has  not  much  elevation.  He  entitles  his  sa 
tires,  ^  Sennones,'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  rising  much  hieb- 
er  thsQ  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  graceniL 
They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind,  than  their ' 
euormouk  vices,  which  h%  chooses  for  the  object  of  his  satire.  He 
reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect  ;^and  while  be  moralizes  like  a  sound 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  politeness  of  a  cour- 
tier. Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  declamatory.  He  ha& 
more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace ; 
but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and  ease.  His  satire 
is  more  zealous,  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  direc 
ted  against  more  flagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  savs  of  him, 
"  ardel,  instat,  jugulat ;'  whereas  Horace's  character  is,  admissus 
circum  pnecordia  ludit.'  Perseus  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the 
force  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace.  He  is 
distinguished  for  sentiments  of  noble  a^d  sublime  morality.  He  is  a 
nervous  and  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects, 
seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires.  In  the  form 
of  an  epistle,  indeed^  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  and 
either  love  poetry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on ,  as  in  Ovid's  Epis- 
tols  Herodium,  and  his  Epistolse  de  Ponto.  Such  works  as  these 
are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental ;  and  &s  their  merit  consists 
in  being  proper  expressions  of  the  passion  or  sentiment  which  forms 
the  subject,  they  may  assume  any  tone  of  pcietry  that  is  suited  to  it. 
But  didactic  epistles,  of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much 
elevation.  They  are  commonly  intended  as  observations  on  authors, 
or  on  life  and  characters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  not 
purpose  to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictly 
to  regular  method ;  but  gives  scope  to  his  genius  on  some  particular 
theme,  which,  at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write.  In  all  didactic 
poetryof  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  rule,'quicquid  prscipies,  esto 
brevis.'  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  satirical  and  epistolary  writing, 
eonsbts  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This  gives  to  such  composition 
an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike  the  fancy,  and  keep  attention 
awake.  Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on  just  and  happy  re- 
presentations of  characters.  As  they  are  not  supported  by  those 
hi^  beauties  of  descriptive  and  pi^etical  language  which  adorn 
otiier  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with 
lively  paintings  of  men  and  manners,  which  are  always  pleasing ; 
and  in  theae,  a  certain  sprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper 
place.  The  high  ;r  species  of  poetry  seldom  admit  it;  but  here  it 
IS  seasonable  and  beautiful. 
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In  ill  these  respects,  Mr.  Pope's  etfaical  epistles  desenre  to  be 
mentioned  with  sienal  honcur,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.  Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius  appear- 
ed. In  the  more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distingu iahed. 
In  the  entliusiasm,  the  fire,  the  force,  and  copiousness  of  poetic 
genius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  have 
been  superior  to  him.  Onecan  scarcely  think  that  he  was  capable 
of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  a  certain  limited  region,  he  has 
been  outdone  by  no  poej;.  His  translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain 
a  lasting  monument  to  his  honour,  as  the  most  elegant  and  highly 
finished  translation,. that,  perhaps,  ever  was  given  of  any  poetical 
work.  That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender  poetry,  appears  from 
the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  from  the  verses  to  the  memory 
of  an  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  sentimental  pro- 
ductions ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  But  the 
qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are.  Judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  versification. 
Few  poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment, 
to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit  This  renders  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatest  masterpiece  that  perhaps  was  ever 
composed,  in  the  gay  and  sprightly  style ;  and  in  his  serious  works, 
such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  his  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  suf- 
ficiently discovers  itself  to  givo  a  proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflec- 
tions. His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  one  itt 
at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  original  or  the  copy ;  and  they 
are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  the  grace  and 
ease  of  an  original.  His  paintings  of  characters  are  natural  and 
lively  in  a  high  degree ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that 
course  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  efiects  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.  We  see  it  adding  to 
the  style,  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  noirer  ap 
pears  in  the  least  to  encumber  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to 
increase  tlie  liveliness  of  his  manner.  He  tells  us  himself,  that  he 
could  express  moral  observations  more  concisely,  and  therefore 
more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets.  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  emi- 
nence to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  works,  the  marks 
of  strong  genius  appear.  His  universal  passion,  possesses^  the  full 
merit  of  that  animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  o 
characters,  which  I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical 
and  didactic  compositions.  Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too 
sparkling,  and  his  sentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy 
is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  every  reader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  is  much  energy  of  expression ;  in  the  three  first,  there  are  seve- 
ral pathetic  passages ;  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy  ima- 
ges and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur.  But  the  sen* 
timents.are  frequently  overstrained  and  turgid;  and  the  style  is  too 
harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.    Among  French  authors,  Boileau 
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has  unJoubtedty  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  lafef  eritics 
are  UDwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  original  genius,  or 
poetic  fire.*  But  his  art  of  poetry,  his  satires  and  epistles,  must 
ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought, 
but  for  correct  and  elegant  poetical  expression,  and  fortunate  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients. 

Prom  didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptive  poetry, 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.  By  des- 
criptive poetry,!  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of 
c6mposition.  There  are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  can 
be  called  purely  descriptive,  or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself 
no  other  object,  but  merely  to  describe,  without  employing  narra- 
tion, action,  or  moral , sentiment,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  piece. 
Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an  embeliishn^nt,  rather  than 
made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.  Put  though  it  seldom  form 
a  separate  species  of  writing,  yet  into  every  species  of  poetical  com 
position,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dramatic,  it  both  enten 
and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable  place ;  so  tfalit  in . 
treating  of  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  and  always 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  of 
the  inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe 
It,  appears  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the 
same  track.  He  sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  oligect  which 
he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and  vague ;  and  his 
expressions,  of  course,  feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather 
than  ideas ;  we  meet  with  the  language  indeed  of  poetical  descrip- 
tion, bi^t  we  apprehend  the  object  described  very  indistinctly. 
Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality :  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  /  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong 
iipagination,  whhlh  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstanoes  in  de- 
scribing it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  others.  \ 

In  this  sefection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  picture«que 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  com- 
mon ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark ;  out,  as  much 
as  possible,  new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw 
attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularize 
the  object  described,  and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  that 
rests  in  generals,  can  be  good.  For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly 
in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas  are  formed  upon  particulars.  In 
the  third  place,  all  the  circumstances  employed  ought  to  be  uniform, 
and  of  a  piece ;  that  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  eir- 
cumstance  brought  into  view  should  tend  to  aggrandise ;  or,  when 
deicribing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to  beautify,  that  by 


*  Vid.  Pofitiqiie  Francoise  de  Marmontel. 
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this  meaD3|  the  impressioa  may  rest  upon  the  imaginatioii  complete 
aod  entire:  and  lastly ,  the  circumstaoees  in  description  should  be 
expre«9ed  with  conciseness  and  with  simplicity ;  fori  when  either  too 
flouch  ezA^eratedy  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended^  they  never 
fkil  to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  made.  Brevityi 
almost  always  contributes  to  rivacity.  The^e  general  rules  will  be 
best  uoderttood  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  all  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  lamst  and  fuUeff 
iiiat  I  am  acquainted  with*  in  any  language^  is  Mr.  Thomson's  iSea- 
aons ;  a  work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit  The  style^  in 
the  midst  of  much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
may  be  ceosured  as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwith* 
sUnding  this  defect,  Thomson  is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer} 
lor  he  had  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  warm  imaginat  ion.  fie  liad  studied 
and  copied  nature  with  care.  Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not 
only  described  them  properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong 
paosibility.  The  impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  rea£ 
and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any  one  of  his  Seasons, 
ithouf  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong  to  that  season, 
lied  aod  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  instances  of 
beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him ;  such  as,  the 
^wer  in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summ^^  and  the  man  porishing 
snow  in  Winter.  But,  at  present,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  of 
*r  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circum- 
ice,  to  heighten  a  description.  In  his  Summer,  relating  the 
of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the 
lenee  that  destroyed  the  English  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under 
Vernon ;  when  he  has  the  following  lines : 

— — Too,  fallant  Vernon,  law 
Thm  muerable  scene ;  you  pityiof  mw 
To  infant  weaknett  f  onk  the  wairior'f  aitnt ; 
Smw  the  deep  nMng  j^ng ;  the  gbm^j  form; 
The  lip  pule  qui^'rinf }  and  the  benmlett  eye 
No  Biore  with  ardour  bright ;  yon  heard  the  grMuu 
Of  agonisinr  shipf  Orota  shore  to  shore ; 

jnd  nighUy  ploogedy  amid  the  tuUen  waves, 

Irecpent  corsc^— —  L.  106ft 


tiM  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this 
scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.    But  what  is  most 
in  the  picture,  is,  the  last  image.     We  are  conducted 
all  the  scenes  of  distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality 
tg  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vulgar  poet  would  have  described 
perated  expressions,  concerning  the  multiplied  trophies  and 
or  death.    But,  how  much  more  is  the  imagination  im* 
by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies  thrown  over« 
'  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling  into  the 
of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy  sound,  so 
i^his  ear? 

nightly  plunged,  amid  the  snPen  wavcfi 
frc€|aent  corse.* 

I • ' 

on  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ghres  of  Tbens 
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Mr.  Parnell's  tale  of  the  Hermit  is  conspicuous  throughout  the 
whole  of  ity  for  beautiful  descriptive  narratiou.  The  manner  of  the 
Hermit's  setting  forth  to  visit  the  world ;  his  meeting  with  a  com- 
panion^and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  successively  entertained,  of 
the  vkin  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  of 
very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  ovsi 
charged  with  no  superfluous  colouring,  and  conveying  to  us  a  lively 
klea  of  the  objects.  But,  of  all  the  English  poems  in  the  descrip 
tlve  style,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are,  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso.  The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these  two  small, 
but  inimitably  fine  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storehouse  whence  many  succeeding  poets 
have  enricted  their  descriptions  of  similar  subjects;  and  they 
alone  are  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  observations  which  I  made, 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  de&criptive 
writing.  Tfke,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  the  Pen* 
seroso : 


-I  walk  unseen 


On  the  dry,  § mooth-ihaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon ; 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  at  traj 
Throogh  the  heaTen*i  wide  palhlete  wa/, 
And  o(ty  as  if  her  head  she  lx>w*d, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecj  doudb 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound. 
Over  some  wide  watered  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar ;. 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  perfealt, 
Some  still  removed  place  wiU  fit. 
Where  riowing  embers  throurh  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom  { 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Sare  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 
Or  die  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  IVom  nightly  harm ; 


son,  is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  just :  <  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  cje  praiie 
of  the  hif^est  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  originsl 
His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,*  then  the 
rliymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  bis  pauses,  his  dktion,  ars 
of  hib  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitadon.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar 
Crain,  and  he  thtnlu  always  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life, 
with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes  in  etei? 
thin^  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be 
detained ;  and  whh  a  mind,  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  atfendii  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  descriptiom 
of  extendcil  scenes,  and  general  effecu,  bring  before  us  de  whole  magnificence  o{ 
nature,  whether  plearing  or  dreadful.  The  gayety  of  spring,  the  spU  ndour  of  somoer. 
the  tranquillity  of  autumn,  and  the  horror  of  winter,  take,  hi  their  vom,  possession  ol 
the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things,  as  they  are  succcs* 
sively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  innch  of  his  om 
enthttsiasn,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imageiy,  and  kindle  with  hb  sesti- 
menti.*  rhe  censure  which  the  same  eminent  critic  passes  upon  Thomson's  dictioD, 
is  no  less  iust  and  well  founded,  that  '  it  is  too  exuberant,  and  saaysometioieibi 


chafged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind.' 
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Or  kt  nij  Urnpi  at  midiiif  ht  hour, 
Be  Men,  \n  some  hi^h  loneljr  tower. 
Where  I  luajr  oiitwatch  the  Be^ 
With  thrice  great  Hermeii,  or  vnephera 
The  iq>irit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worldi,  or  what  ratt  regioni  hold 
Th*  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forfook 
Her  mantioo  in  his  fleihly  nook ; 
And  of  thove  demona  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  wider  groond. 

Here  there  are  no  unmeanine general  expressions;  all  is  particu* 
iar,  al  is  picturesque;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated;  but  a  simple 
style,  and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images,  which  are  all  of 
one  class,  and  recal  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy 
kind,  particularly  the  walk  by  moon-light;  the  sound  of  the  curfew- 
bell  heard  distant ;  the  dying  embers  in  the  chamber ;  the  bellman's 
call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We 
may  observe,  too,  the  conciseness  of  the  poet^s  manner.  He  does 
not  rest  long  on  one  circumstance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words 
to  describe  it;  which  always  makes  the  impression  faint  and  lan- 
guid ;  but  placing  it  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before 
the  reader,  he  there  leaves  it 

^  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,'  says  Homer,  describing  one 
of  his  heroes  in  battle,  ^  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,  there 
sparkled  an  incessant  blaze ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears 
in  its  brightness  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  This  is  short  and 
lively ;  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hands,  it  evaporates  in 
three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  the  same  image  in 
different  words : 

High  on  hif  hehn  celeitial  lightning*  plajr, 
Hifl  beamj  shield  emits  a  living  rajr ; 
Th'  unwearied  blase  incessant  atreoms  supplies, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th*  autumnal  skies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or 
great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  proper.  De« 
acriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified 
and  prolonged,  as  strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected 
in  these.  Bift  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended 
to  be  made,  energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  imagination 
ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once ;  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed 
by  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minuteness 
of  laboured  illustration.  *  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark,* 
says  Ossian,  describing  a  ehost,  *  the  stars  dim  twinkling  through 
his  form  ;  thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  the  winds  a' 
the  night  roared  around.'      v.- 

,  It  deserves  attention, too,  tnatin  describing  inanimate  natural  ob- 
jects,  the  poet,  in  order  to  enliven  his  description,  ought  always  to 
mix  livinff  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are 
apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  intro- 
duce  life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  is  well  known  to 
'•very  painter  who  is  a  master  of  his  art    Seldom  has  any  be.iutiful 
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landscape  been  drawn,  without  some  human  being  represented  on 
^^he  canvas,  as  beholding  iff,  or  on  some  account  concerned  in  it : 

H)c  fdidi  fontM,  hie  moUia  prata,  Lyoori, 

Hie  nemua,  h)c  ipso  tecum  contumerer  mm  •  £cL  x.  42. 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's,  is  the  last,  which 
sets  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long 
description  of  the^ybn/e^,' the  *  nemua ^^  and  the  ^prata^^  in  the  most 
poetical  modern  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this 
stroke,  which  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beau  • 
ties  of  the  place :  '  hlo  ipso  tecum  consumerer  asvo.^  It  is  '  great 
beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as  marked 
and  as  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  dis* 
tinct  and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  up  more 
conspicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or 
hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  left  general.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  give  % 
to  description.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful  pastoral  composition,  tke 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  images  are  commonly  particularized  by  the 
objects  to  which  thev  allude.  It  is  the  <  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  of 
the  vallies ;  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Oilead  \  the  stream 
which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  wi'li  me,  from  Leba-* 
non,  my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  She 
nir  and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  of  the  leopards.'  Chap.  iv.  8 
So  Horace: 

Quid  dedicatom  potcit  Apollinem 
Vatet  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  novaiii 

Fiindent  liquorem  ?  non  opimai 
Sardinia  legetet  feracii ; 
If  00  KitaoMB  grata  Calabris 
Armenta ;  non  aonim  aut  ebiir  Indicnm 

Non  rura,  qus  Lirit  qnietA 

Motdet  aquA,  tacttomns  amnisi  Lib.  I.  Odo  81.  1. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetical 
description.  In  VirgiFs  second  ^neid»  where  he  describes  the  bur* 
ningand  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  re- 
presented, that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of 

*  Here  cooling  fountaiot  roll  throupli  flow'ry  meadS| 
Here  woodi,  Ljcorii,  lift  their  Tcrdant  headi, 
Here  could  I  wear  my  careleH  liio  awi^, 
▲pd  in  thy  anas  inienaibly  decay.  Waaroa. 


\  When  at  Apollo**  haHowod  thrine 
The  poet  haiU  the  power  divine, 
And  here  hii  firit  libation  poorti 
What  is  the  Ueuing  he  implores  P 
He  nor  desires  the  sweUini^  KnUoy 
lliat  yellowi  o'er  Sardinia's  plain. 
Nor  the  fair  herds,  that,  lowing^,  iaed 
On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead ; 
pfor  ivory  of  spotless  shine ; 
Nor  gold  Iwrtb  flaming  firom  the  ndat; 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  lares, 
And  eats  away  with  silent  wares  PlUStl 
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liorror.  The  death  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a 
masterpiece  of  description.  All  uie  circumstances  of  the  aged  mon- 
arch arraying  himself  in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city;  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who 
ure  taking  shelter  at  an  altar  in  the  court  of  the  jialace,  and  their 
placing  him  in  the  midst  of  them ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds 
Pyrrhus  slaughtering  one  of  his  sons ;  the  feeble  dart  which  he 
throws  'y  with  ryrrhus's  brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  putting 
the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  and 
with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account, 
both  of  Paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  many  beautiful 
instances  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints  in  strong  and 
lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  circumstances;  and  his  chief 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart  One  of  his  fullest  descrip- 
tions is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha ;  '  I  have  seen  the 
walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded 
within  the  halls;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to 
the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window ;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in 
the  house  of  her  fathers.'  Shakspeare  cannot  be  bmitted  on  this 
oceasion,  as  singularly  eipinent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  natu^ 
Though  it  be  in  manners  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency 
lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by 
a  single  stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice/ 
which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  and  beautiful  an  ima^e,  as  can 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  so  few  words : 

How  iweel  the  mooDli^ht  deeps  upon  tfaif  bank! 
Here  will  we  lit,  &c. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right 
choice  of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  care- 
less in  this  particular.  EpiUiets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to 
complete  the  verse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer ;  and  hence  they  are 
so  unmeaning  and  redundant^  expletive  words  only,  which  in  place 
of  adding  any  thing  to  the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it  Vii^iPs 
'Liquidi  fontes,'  and  Horace's  ^  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis,'  must, 
I  am  afraid,  be  assigned  to  this  class :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet 
that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere 
tautology.  Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word 
which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  raise  and  heighten  its  known 
aignification.     So  in  Milton, 

—Who  ihall  lempt  with  wuMTHng  feet 

The  dark,  nnhottom'd^  hifinite  abyst, 

And  through  the  palpaMe  obt cure,  find  out 

His  uncouUi  way?  or  spread  hb  jairy  flight, 

Upborne  with  indefhti|^ble  wingt, 

Over  the  rast  abrupt  ?  B.  O. 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description^ 
•nd  assist  die  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — the  wandering  ftiet^-tiie  mi« 
3U  58 
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bottomed  abyss — ^the  palpable  obscure — ^the  uncouth  way — ^llie  in 
d«fatigable  wing — serve  to  render  the  images  more  complete  and 
distinct  But  there  are  many  general  epithets,  which,  though  they 
appear  to  raise  the  signification  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  join* 
ed,  yet  leave  it  so  undetermined,  and  are  now  become  so  trite  and 
beaten  in  poetical  lanffuase,  as  to  be  perfectly  insipid*  Of  this  kind 
are  *  barbarous  discord— hateful  envy — mighty  chiefs — bloody  war 
-c;Ioomy  shades-— direful  scenes/  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good  poets ;  but  with  which, 
poets  of  inferior  senius  abound  every  where,  as  the  great  props  ot 
their  a&cted  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to  the  language, 
and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose ;  but  they  serve  not  in  the  least  to 
illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  load  the  style 
with  a  languid  veri)os!ty. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  one  well- 
cfaosen  epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  a 
single  word,  to  paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark 
this  effect  of  an  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas: 

Where  vereje,  Njnnphf,  when  Uie  remoneleu  deep 

Clos'd  o*er  the  head  of  your  IoT*d  Lyddas  ? 

For  neither  were  je  plajlnc  on  the  iteep, 

Where  your  old  hards,  the  iamotM  Dmidft;  Ue, 

Nor  oo  the  ihaffgy  top  of  Mona  hig^h, 

Ilor  yet  where  l>eva  spreadi  her  witard  stream.        ' 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  ^Deva's  wizard  stream'  is  admirably 
imaged;  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  romantic 
ideas,  of  a  river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  haunt- 
ed by  wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which 
Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydaspes.  A  good  man,  says  he,  stands 
in  need  of  no  arms. 

Sire  per  Sjnrtes  iter  cstoosas. 
Sire  &ctnrus  per  inhospitalem 
Caueasam,  wti  qase  loca  fabolQsas 

Lamhit  Hydaspes.*  I.  od.  22. 6. 

This  epithet  'fabulosus,'  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horace  has 
changed  into  <  sabulosus,'  or  *  sandy  \'  substituting,  by  a  strange  want 
of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  ^  the  sandy  river,'  m  place 
of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes 
^  the  romantic  river,'  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  propriety, 
when  accounting  for  Daedalus  not  having  eo^ved  the  fortune  of  his 
son  Icarus: 

^  Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effinj^ere  io  auro ; 

Bis  patrias  cecidere  maous.t  iEn.  tI  32. 

*  Whether  through  Lybia*s  burning  sands 
Our  Journey  leads,  or  Scythldi's  lands, 
Amidst  th'  onhospitable  waste  of  snows, 
Or  where  the  Ihbulous  Hydaspe*  flows.  Fbavcis 

t  Heie  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrained  his  art : 
He  twice  essayed  to  cast  his  son  in  gold, 

Twice  from  hU  hand  he  dropp'd  the  formhig  moold.  Dkydiit. 

Itt  thie  translatioo  the  thought  is  justly  given ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  expression  <  patria 
— niii/  which  in  the  original  ooareys  the  thought  with  so  much  tenderness,  is  lost. 
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Thew  instaneeff  and  obBenratioiis  may  grre  some  jugt  idea  of  true 

Stical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  distrust  an  anthoi's 
cripti?e  talentfi^  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turgid,  amassing 
common  place  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  high 
oonoeption  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  The  best  describers  are  simple  and  concise.  They 
set  before  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike 
and  warm  the  fancy ;  they  give  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a 
painter  could  lay  hold  of,  and  work  after  them ;  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  trials  of  real  merft  of  description,   x 


Q^UESTIOirS* 


Ha  VINO  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric 
poetry,  to  what  does  oar  author  pn>- 
ceed ;  and  under  it,  what  is  included? 
What  Bl;iould  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
cemposidons  of  every  kind?  In  what 
manner  is  this  usi^  impresnoiL  in 
poetry,  most  comroobly  made  ?  From 
what,  therefore,  does  it,  in  (brm  only, 
differ  7  At  the  same  tinie,  by  means  of 
iter  form,  what  advato«es  nas  it  over 
prose  instruction;  and  hence^  what 
U)lIow8?  Inwhatdiflerentwaysmayit 
be  executed?  All  these  eome  under 
¥rhai  denomination  7  What  m  the  hiob- 
est  species  of  it?  Ofthis  nature,  what 
poems  have  we  ?  In  all  such  works,  as 
iDstruetion  is  the  prafeseed  object,  in 
what  does  the  funaamental  merit  oon- 
fiit?  While  the  poet  must  histruct, 
what  must  he,  at  the  same  time,  stvh 
dy  ?  Where  do  we  find  a  perfect  model 
or  tills;  and  what  art  does  he  pOBsesi? 
By  what  pesaaffe  k  this  remark  ilhi^ 
bnted  ?  Instead  of  telling  his  huiBft)and> 
fliui,  in  plain  lansuagiw  that  his  crops 
will  ful  through  bad  management, 
what  is  his  laii^:uage?  Instead  of  or- 
dering him  to  water  his  ffrounds,  with 
what  does  he  present  us?  Repeat  the 
passage.  In  all  didactic  works,  what 
anSSaentially  requidte?  OfHorsce's 
Alt  of  Pdetry,  what  is  remarked;  and 
of  hhn.  what  is  ibrther  observed? 
What,  iioweyer,  does  that  work  con- 
tadn?  How  shoold  it  be  considered; 
and  of  it,  what  is  then  observed?  With 
nffard  to  episodes  and  embellishments, 
n^at  is  remarked ;  and  why  ?  What 
m  the  mat  art  of  rendering  a  didactic 
poemmteresting?  Of  these,  what  is 
afaaerved?    From    Virgil's    Georgios, 


what  beauties  of  this  khid  are  men- 
tioned? What  other  passages  are  aho 
mentioned ;  and  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  remark  are  these  il« 
lustmtions  fi>lk>wod?  In  what,  by  a 
didactic  poet,  may  much  art  be  shown? 
What  instance  have  we  of  Vngil's  ad- 
drees  in  this  point  ?  Of  Dr.  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  what  is 
remcurked ;  and  also  of  Dr.  Armstrong', 
in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health?  Into 
what  style  do  satires  and  episties  na- 
turally run?  As  the  manners  and  cha- 
racters, which  occur  in  ordinaiy  bfe, 
are  their  subject,  what  iblbws?  Of  sa- 
tire, in  its  ear^  state,  what  is  observed  ? 
Who  corrected  its  grossness;  and  what 
was  done  by  Horace?  What  end  does 
it  profess  to  nave  in  view;  and  in  order 
to  tius  end,  what  does  it  assume?  In 
how  many  different  vrays.  and  by 
whom,  has  it  been  camea  on?  £i 
what  manner  does  Horace  conduct  it? 
Of  Juvenal's  manner,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Wluch  does  Perseus  resemble; 
and  for  what  is  he  disdiiguished  ?  Of 
poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on 
moral  or  critical  sabjects,  what »  ob- 
served? In  the  form  of  an  epistle,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  done ;  and  what  in- 
stances are  civen?  For  what  are  such 
worics  as  these  design^;  and  what 
follows?  But  pf  didactic  epistles,  what 
is  observed  ?nn  all  didactic  poetry  of 
this  kind,  wnat  is  an  fanporlant  mle? 
In  what  does  much  of  their  grace  cod- 
8»t ;  and  what  does  this  give  to  such 
compositions?  On  what,  alsa  does 
mucn  of  their  merit  depend  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  /  Of  Mr.  Pope's  -Ihical 
episClei,  what  is  ^SBserved  ?  Here,  what 
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mfttrtkor  bbserredof  him).«sda]0OQf 
Dr7den?  Ofwhat vrauldaoescarodv 
think  hiia  capable ;  but  what  remanc 
Mows?  Ofhu  translation  of  tite  Iliad, 
what  is  observed?  From  what  dcMS  it 
appear  that  he  wan  oapabk  of  tender 
poetnr?  But  what  are  the  aualitiee  for 
which  he  is  chiefl7  distiDgKiwied  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated  7  Whatisthe 
character  of  his  imitatloiis  of  Horace  ? 
Of  his  paintinKB  of  charactens  ^^^  ^ 
observed?  What  idea  do  these  parts  of 
his  worlos  give  us  of  tha  efiect  of  rhyme  ? 
What  does  he  himself  tell  us?  Among 
moral  and  didactic  poets,  who  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence?  Wbal 
appears  in  all  his  works?  OrhisUni- 
versal  PassioDy  what  is  observed? 
Though  his  wit  may  olVen  be  too 
eparkung.  yet,  what  folbws?  Of  his 
Night  Thoughts,  what  is  observed? 
Amoo^  French  authoi|,  who  has  much 
merit  m  didactic  poetry?  Of  his  art  of 
poetry,  his  satirosi  and  his  epistleiS  what 
IS  observed? 

From  didactic,  to  what  does  our  au* 
thor  next  proceed  ?  By  descriptive  poe- 
try, what  is  not  meant;  and  wny? 
For  what  Dorpose  is  description  f|;ene- 
rally  introaoced  ?  But  why  does  it  de- 
mand no  small  attention  ?  Of  what  is 
descr^iitkxn  the  great  test;  and  what 
does  It  always  distinguish  ?  How  is 
this  remark  full V  illustrated?  To  what 
is  this  happy  talent  chiefly  owii^?  In 
what  lies  the  cnat  art  c^  pictoresaiia 
descriptbn?  That  these  may  be  right- 
[y  selectecL  what  aeneral  directions  are 
given?  How  will  these  general  rules 
be  best  understood?  Whioh  is  the  lar- 
gest and  fullest  professed  descriptive 
composition  in  any  language ;  and  d*it. 
what  isobserved?  What  is  its  style? 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  of  him, 
what  is  observed?  What  had  he  stu- 
died and  copied  j  and  being  enamoui^ 
ed  of  her  beauties,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Transmitting  the  impres- 
sbn  which  he  felt  to  his  readers,  what 
follows?  What  instances  of  beautiful 
descriptkn  might  be  ffiven;  but  what 
one  only  is  produced?  Repeat  it.  Of 
this  passage,  what  is  reiparked?  Re- 
peat the  eukigium  which  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  of  Thompson.  What  is  said  of 
Mr.  ParseU^k  tale  of  the  Hermitt  In  it, 
what  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting  i\ 
•ndof  then^  what  is  observed?  But  of 


all  the  Ef^lish.poens  in  the  doserfp- 

tive  style,  what  are  the  richest  aoi 
most  remarkable?  Of  these  two  poeni% 
what  is  farther  observed  7  Repeat  the 
passage  here  hitrodoced  (rem  uiePa* 
serosow  On thispassage, what ramaiii 
^re  made?    Wbat  says  Homer,  dth 
scribing  one  of  his  hecoes  in  bottle?  Qt 
this  passage,  what  is  observed?    Into 
what  does  it  evaporate,  when  it  oomBi 
into  the  hands  of  Pope  ?    Repeat  Ife 
Pope^s  translatnn.  What  is  to  be  ob- 
served ?  What  can  bear  to  be  msve 
amplified  and  prolonged;  and  why? 
But  where  a  sublime  or  pathetic  im- 
prasBoa  Is  intended  to  be  made,  what, 
above  all  things,  is  required ;  and  Ibr 
what  reason  ?  Ikmeat  Oanan^  desci^' 
tkm  of  a  ghost    what,  also,  deserrei 
attentkm?    Whjrehoukl  this  be  done  1 
To  whom  is  this  well  known;  and 
what  remark  follows?  What  Olustiar 
tive  example  is  given?  Of  these  fivi 
lines^  whai  is  remarked?   What  is  a 
great    beauty  in    Milton's   AQegrot 
Why  should  eveiy  thing  in  descrip- 
tk)n  be  as  marked  and  as  partkvlarai 
posdble?  What  illustration  of  thk  re- 
marie  is  jsiven?    What  writers  were 
senrible  of  this ;  and  of  this,  what  in- 
stance is  civen?  What  passage  is  also 
introduoea  from  Horace,  iUustiatife  of 
the  same  remark?   What  evidenoo 
have  we  that  both  Homer  and  ^^igjl 
are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poeti- 
eoldescHptkm?   What  fumUi  rnsof 
beantUlil  instances  of  poetical  defcnp- 
tkm?   Of  Osiian,  what  Is  obserredl 
What  passage  is  introduced  as  one  of 
hisibllaitdjBcripdDns?  OfShabfean 
as  a  descriptive  poet,  what  isobsnveil; 
and  what  instance  is  fliven?   Upon 
what  does  much  of  the  neaut^  of  de- 
scriptive poetiy  depend  ?  On  tms  parti* 
cular,  wlmt  remaikslire  made ?  whst 

rD3s  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace,  an* 
assigned  to  this  class ;  and  whyl 
WhatAould  every  epithet  do  ?  T»d- 
lustrete  this,  what  example  is  givea 
from  Milton?  Of  theepitheto  here  oa- 
pk>yed, what k observed?  Howistiiii 
illustraled?  Bat.  of  what  kind  ait 
there  many  epithets?  Of  this  kioA 
what  instances  are  given?  "What  ^ 
they  give  to  the  language ;  but  iffbit 
kth^efiect?  What  is,  sometisMi^ Ip 
thepgwerofapoetofgeniis?  In  what 
lines  may  we  remarit   this  eSest' 
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AiHXHir  ihmbvMaooBm,  what  bad* 
mkahly  inta^pned;  and  by  this  ooe 
snmL  praenting  what  t  Akin  to  thi& 
li  what  epithet?  VThat  dbes  he  say? 
Vepeat  the  paaeflge.  What  comment 
kMbeenmadeonthispe«a^7  In  a/e- 
eoqntkig  for  what,  hai  Viml  employ- 
ad  an  epithet  with  mat  oeanty  and 
propriety?  Rep^t  Uie  paaea^.  Of 
wwt  may  these  instances  and  obser- 
vations give  some  just  idea  ?  When 
bare  we  reason  to  dustnisr  an  authur's 
Aniptive  talems?  Of  the  best  de- 
pcriptHXM,  what  is  observed?  "What 
fiatores  of  an  object  do  they  set  before 
n^  and  what  do  they  give  us? 
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lecture:  XLie 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  yarious  kinds  of  Doetry  which  we  are,  at  present,  em- 
pkyed  in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  tlie 
Scripturea,  justly  deserves  a  place.    "(Hewing  these  sacred  books  in 
DO  nigher  light,  than  as  they  present  to  us  the  moert  ancient  mona- 
ments  of  poetry  extant^  at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  afford  a  cu- 
rious object  of  criticism.     They  display  the  taste  of  a  remote  age 
aod  country.     They  exhibit  a  species  of  composition,  yery  different 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and^  at  the  same  time, 
beautiful.     Considered  as  inspired  wntings,  they  give  rise  to  discus- 
sioiis  of  another  kind.     But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  consider 
them  not  in  a  theological,  but  in  a  critical  yiew  :  and  it  must  needn 
^Ye  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  compoti 
tion,  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.    Dr. 
liowth's  learned  treatise,  *  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebneorum,'  ought  to  bn 
perised  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
Mibject.     It  is  a  work  exceedingly  yaluable,  both  for  the  elegancn 
of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  criticism  which  it  con- 
tains.    In  this  lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate  the  subject  with  more 
benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  following  the  traekof  that  iDgeniouf 
author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  his  obsenratbas. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  of 
'  ibe  Old  Testament,  there  is  such  an  apparent  diyersity  in  style,  a? 
sufficiently  disccyers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical, 
and  which  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books,  and 
legislatiye  writings  of  Moses,  are  evidently  prosaic  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  Dayid,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and 
seyeral  passasfes  scattered  occasionally  through  the  historical  books, 
rarry  the  most  plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing. 

There  b  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting*  that  ori^nalty  these 
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were  writteD  in  yerse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbers ;  thoagti, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we 
^re  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  or  at  most 
can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning  this  point  there  have 
been  great  controversies  among  learned  men,  which  it  is  unnecessarj 
to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss.  Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  oiir 
own  translation,  which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marksof  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  original  being  wntten  in  a  measured  style;  and  the 
*  disjecti  membra  poetae/  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  persoa 
read  the  historical  introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contain^  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible,  that 
he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not 
only  the  poetical  sentiments  and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the 
change ;  but  the  cadency  of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words, are  sensibly  altered;  the  change  is  as  great  as  when  he 
passes  from  reading  Caesar's  Commentaries,  to  read  Virgil's  JGneid. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  what 
must  be  called  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  that  they  contain  instances  of  most  of  the  difierent 
forms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  passing, 
that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  of  poetry. 
No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art, 
which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration,  and  has 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for  conveying  to  tlie  world  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truih. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  among 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employ- 
ment  of  the  persons  trained  in  such  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praises 
of  God,  accompanied  with  various  instruments.  In  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of 
these  prophets  coming  down  from  the  hill  where  their  school  was, 
'  prophesying,'  it  is  said,  <  with  the  psaltery,  tstbret,  and  harp,before 
tliem.'  But  in  the  days  of  king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried 
to  their  greatest  height.  For  the  serviceof  the  tabernacle,  he  appoint- 
ed four  thousand  Levi  tea,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and  nuuv 
shalled  under  several  leaders,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  sing 
hymns,  and  to  perform  the  instrumental  music  in  the  public  worship. 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  chief  directors  of  the  music; 
and  from  the  titles  of  some  psalms,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or  sacred  poems.  In  chapter  xxv. 
of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  an  account  i^given  o/David's  insti- 
tutions, relating  to  the  sacred  music  and  poetry;  which  were  cer« 
tainly  more  costly,  more  splendid  and  ma^ificent,  than  ever  obtain* 
ed  in  the  public  service  of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singular 
nature,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period 
into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  which 
answer  to  one  amither,  both  in  sense  and  sound.     In  the  first  mem 
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ber  of  the  period  a  sentiment  is  expressed^  and  in  the  seeond  mem- 
ber^ the  same  sentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  rqieated  in  difierent 
terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite;  bat  in  such  i 
mnnner  that  the  same  structure,  and  nearly  the  same  number  ot 
words,  Is  preserved.    This  is  the  general  strain  of  all  the  Hebrew 

Ktry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on  opening  the  Old 
tament  Thus,  in  Fsalm  zovi.  '  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song 
—sing  unto  the  Lord  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  bless 
his  name-^show  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Declare  his 
glory  among  the  heathen — ^his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For 
the  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised — ^he  is  to  be  feared 
above  all  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him — strength 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary.^  It  is  owing,  in  a  gteat  measure, 
to  this  form  of  composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  ])ro8e,  retains 
so  much  of  a  poetical  cast.  For  the  version  being  strictly  word 
for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sen- 
tence are  preserved ;  which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular 
alternation  and  coirespondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of 
a  departure  from  the  common  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  amonr  the  He- 
brews, is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanied 
with  music,  and  they  were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands  of  singers 
and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  each  jther.  When,  for 
instance,  one  band  began  the  hymn  thus:  *  The  Lord  reiffneth,  let 
the  earth  rejoice;'  the  chorus,  or  semi-chorus,  took  up  the  corres- 
ponding versicle ;  *  Let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
— ^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  about  him,'  sung  the  one;  the 
other  replied,  ^Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.'  And  in  this  manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  music, 
naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes  and  antistrophes 
correspondent  to  each  other;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon, 
or  responsory,  in  the  public  religious  service  of  so  many  christian 
churches,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levi  tea  sung 
in  this  manner;  < Altematim,' or  by  course;  (Ezra  iii.  11.)  ana 
some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed 
In  order  to  be  thus  performed.  The  24th  Psalm,  in  particular, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn 
occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  efiect  when  performed  after  this  man- 
ner, as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated  it  The  whole  people  are  supposed 
to  be  attending  the  procession.  The  Levites  and  singers,  divided 
into  their  several  courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  their  musical 
instruments,  led  the  way.  After  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in 
tlie  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  sacred 
mount,  the  question  is  put,  as  by  a  semi-chorus :  <  Who  shall  ascend 
unto  the  hill  of  the  liOrd,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?' 
The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  dignity . 
<  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart}  who  hath  not  lifted 
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«p  his  Kml  to  V%mtyi  ndr  •vrom  deceitfully/  As  the  praoesHOo 
approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  f^aberaaotey  the  eborus^  with  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation :  ^  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of 
Glory  shall  come  in.^  Here  the  semi-chorus  plainly  breaks  in,  as 
with  a  lower  voice^  <  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  V  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ark  is  introduced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response 
is  made  by  the  burst  of  the  whole  chorus:  '  The  Lord,  strong  and 
mighty ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle.'  I  take  notice  of  this  instaoee 
tde  rather^  as  it  senres  to  show  how  much  the  grace  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  sacred  poems,  as  ind^d  of  all  poems,  depends  upon 
our  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  composed, 
and  th^  particular  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted ;  and 
how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  us^  through  our  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew  history. 
and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explaiilbd,  by  cor- 
responding versides,  being  universally  introduced  into  the  hymns 
or  musical  poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other 
poetical  writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate 
portions,  and  which  therefore  did  4iot  so  much  require  this  mode 
of  composition.  But  the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited 
to  sacred  subjects.  Hence,  throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we 
find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  prophet  Isaiah :  (chap.  Ix.  1.)  ^  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  for  lo! 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earUi, — and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But 
the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee^ 
and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  li^t^and  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  the  great  eharacter- 
istics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry ;  very  different  from,  and  even 
opposite. to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Ki  man  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  sacreci 
poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise^ 
bold,  and  fiigurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  tw^  of  its  most  remarkable  charae 
tors.  One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  praetiee  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  of  alivays  amplifying  the  same  thought  by  repetition 
or  contrast,  might  tond  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  conduct 
themselves  so,  as  not  to  produce  this  effect  Their  sentences  are 
always  short  Few  superfluous  words  are  used.  The  same  thought 
is  never  dwelt  upon  lon^.  To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  o( 
expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sublimity;  and 
all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might  profit  much,  by  imitatiDg 
in  this  respect,  the  style  of  Hie  Old  Testament  For,  as  I  have  for- 
merly had  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
sublime,  as  prolixity  or  difloseoess.  The  mind  is  never  so  much 
affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is  struck 
all  at  once.    By  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the 
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same  time  weakeD  it  Most  of  the  ancient  original  poeta  of  ail 
nations  are  simple  and  concise.  The  superfluities  and  excrescenoes 
of  style,  were  the  result  of  imitation  in  after-times;  when  compo- 
sition passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study, 
snore  than  from  native  genius. 

N  J  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  am* 
mated  figures,  as  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  htUe 
upon  this  article ;  as,  through  our  early  familiarity  with  these  books. 
(st  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than 
with  theii*  sense  and  meaning,)  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the 
Seriptyre,  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  draw  particular  atten- 
tion. Metaphors,  comparisons,  allegories,  and  personifications,  are 
there  particularly  frequent  In  order  to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  into  the 
land  of  Judea,;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery,  and  those 
objects,  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant  Some 
attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  adifiereotage.  For  the  imagery 
of  every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature,  and  real  life ;  if  it  were 
not  60,  it  could  not  be  lively ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves 
in  his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find  that  the  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons of  the  Hebrew  poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  arji  and  em* 
ployments  of  their  common  life. 

iNatural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  tliem  with  poets 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowers, 
the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
figures.  But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must 
take  notice,  that  several  of.  them  arise  from  the  particular  circum* 
stances  of  the  land  of  Judaea.  During  the  summer  months,  little  or 
no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region.  While  the  heats  continued, 
the  country  was  intolerably  parcned ;  want  of  water  was  a  great 
distress ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth, 
altered  the  whole  fiice  of  nature,  $|id  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes  can  suggest  to  us. 
Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  tlicm, 
to  *  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is ;'  and  hence  to  de- 
scribe a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  metapnors  are 
founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs 
in  the  desert  Thus  in  Isaiah:' The  wilderness  and  the  solit^rj 
pla^e  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  tU 
rose.  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streanif 
in  the  desert;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool ;  and 
the  thirsty  land,  springs  of  water;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons 
there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds.'  Chap.  xzxv.  1  6,  7. 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  familiar  to  Isaiah,  and  occur  in  many 
parts*of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judaea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy 
months, exposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of  torrent^ 
3Z 
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which  eamedown  suddenly  from  the  mouDtains,  and  carried  every 
thing  before  them ;  and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  annualljr 
oveilowed  its  banks.  Hen(*e  the  frequent  allusions  to  <the  noise* 
and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters ;'  and  hence  great  calamitiesf^ 
often  compared  to  ^e  ovei^owlng  torrent,  which,  in  sudi  a  coaD-> 
try,  must  have  been  images  particularly  striking:  *  Deep  ealleth 
jnto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thj 
flillows  are  gone  over  me.'    Psalm  xliL  7. 

The  two  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  country,  were  Leba- 
non and  Carmel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of 
lofty  cedars  that  covered  it ;  the  latter,for  its  beauty  and  fertility^ 
and  the  richneas  of  its  vinesand  olives.  Hence,  with  the  greatest  pro 
priety,  Lebanon  is  employed  as  an  imaee  of  whatever  is  great, 
strong,  or  magnificent;  Carmel,  of  what  is  smiling  and  beautifuL 
'  The  glory  of  Lebanon,'  says  Isaiah,  ^  shall  be  ffiven  to  it,  and  the 
excellency  of  Carmel.'  (xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  is  onen  put  metaphoii- 
cally  for  the  whole  state  or  people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
*  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,'  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance ;  but  when  he  describes  female  beatt- 
ty,  ^  Thine  head  is  like  mount  Carmel.'   Song  v.  15.  and  vii.  5. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  images 
of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound, 
they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate 
rendered  them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent; 
and  the  tempests  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  in  Jodea  and 
Arabia,  accompanied'  with  whirlwinds  and  darkness,  far  exceed 
any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more  temperate  regions. 
Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth  ^reeling  to  and  fro 
tike  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage.'  (xxiv.  20.)  And  in 
those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  in  the  18th  Psalm,  when  his  <  pavilion  round 
about  him  was  darkness;  when  hailstones  and  coalsof  fire  were  his 
voice ;  and  when,- at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said 
to  be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;'  thou|^ 
there  may  be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  history 
of  God's  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  tl'ose  commotions  of  na- 
ture with  which  the  author  was  acquainted  and  which  suggested 
stronger  and  nobler  imases  than  what  now  r  rcur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  cc^mtry,  we  find  tlie  rites 
of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employvr-ents  of  their  common 
life,  frequently  employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  among  the  Hebrews 
They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturagei 
These  were  arts  held  in  high  honour  amonc;  them ;  not  disdained 
by  their  patriarchs,  kines,  and  prophets.  Litt5e  addicted  to  com- 
nierce ;  separated  from  Uie  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and  their 
religion;  they  were,  during  the  better  days  of  their  state,  strangers 
IB  a  great  measure  to  the  refinements  of  luxury.    Hence  flowed,  of 
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course,  the  many  ftllaaions  to  pastonl  life,  to  the  'greeo  paiitinwtand 
the  still  waters,'  and  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd 
oTer  his  flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  theBi,  in  the  23d  Psalm,  and  lo  oMiny  other  passages  of  the 
poetical  writings  of  Scriptore.  Hence,  all  the  images  founded  upon 
rural  employments,  upon  the  wine-press,  the  threshing-floor,  the 
stubble  and  the  chaff.  To  disrelish  all  such  images,  is  the  effect  df 
Gailsc  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent,  and  much  more  mir 
nute  and  particular,  in  his  similes,  founded  on  what  we  now  call  loW 
life ;  but,  in  his  management  of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind  some- 
what of  dignity  and  grandeur  to  ennoble  them.  What  inexpressible 
grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
ceive from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity :  ^  The  nations  shall  rush  like 
the  rushings  of  many  waters;  but  God  sbaU  rebuke  them,  and  they 
shall  fly  far  off;  and  they  shaU  be  chased  as  the  chaffof  the  mountain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind.' 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean 
and  unclean;  to  the  mode. of  their  temple  service ;  to  the  dress  of 
their  priests ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their 
sacred  history;  as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of 
God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the 
ifrhole  of  their  laws  and  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
external  rites  that  occupied  their  senses  i  it  was  connected  with 
every  part  of  their  national  history  snd  establishment;  and  hence, 
all  ideas  founded  oii  religion,  possessed  in  this  nation  a  dignity  and 
?mportance  peculiar  to  tiiemselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to 
mpress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  ima^^ry  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in 
ji  high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real 
objects  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being 
more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
and  manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works, 
we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judsea.  The  palm-trees, 
and  the  cedars  of  Liebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of 
their  territory,  the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass 
under  different  forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally 
short,  touching  On  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rawer  thsn 
branching  out  mto  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  per 
haps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  whose  com- 
parisons,' by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes 
interrupt  tlie  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  visible  marks  of 
study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  Hebrew  poets,  they  appear 
more  like  the  glowings  of  a  Kvely  fancy,  just  glancing  aside  to  «»me 
resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its  track.    Such  lathe 
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following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to  describe  the  happy  infla 
fence  of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  are  called  the 
tast  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel :  (xxiii.  3.) 
*'  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth; 
even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  sprineing  out  d 
the  earth,  by  clear  shining  after  rain/'  This  is  one  of  the  most 
tegular  and  formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that 
remarkably*  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the 
80th  Psalm,  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine. 
Of  parables,  which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prophetical  wri- 
tings are  full ;  and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  appear  obscure,  we  must 
remember,  that  in  those  early  times,  it  was  universally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eastern  nations,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under 
mysterious  figures  and  representations. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  ail  others,  elevates  the 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sublimity,  is 
prosopopoeia  or  personification.  No  personifications  employed  by 
any  poets,  are  so  magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspired 
writers.  On  great  occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature; 
especially,  when  any  appearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is 
concerned.  "  Before  him  went  the  pestilence — ^the  waters  saw  thee, 
O  God,  and  were  afraid — the  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trem- 
bled— the  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by — ^the  deep  uttered 
his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.''  When  inquiry  is  made 
about  the  place  of  wisdom.  Job  introduces  the  ^  Deep,  saying,  it  is 
not  in  me;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say,  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That 
noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah^  which  describes  the 
fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  ^personified  objects ;  the  fir-trees 
and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet  him 
at  his  coming;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain,  are  the  many  lively  and 
passionate  apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things, 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.  "  0  thoc 
sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyselfup  into  the  scabbard,  restand  be  still.''  ^<How  can  it  be  quiet," 
(as  the  reply  is  instantly  made)  ^'  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
charge  against  Askelon,  and  the  sea-shore?  there  hath  he  appointed 
it"    Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  the 
instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is, 
beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  ani- 
mated. It  is  extremely  difierent  from  that  regular  correct  expres- 
sion, to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modern  poetry.  It  is  the 
burst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  re- 
presented as  passing  before  our  eyes.    Every  object,  and  every 
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persoOy  is  addressed  and  spokea  to,  as  if  present  The  transilioi^ 
is  often  abrupt ;  the  connexion  often  obscure ;  the  persons  are  often 
diang^d ;  figures  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold 
sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for 
ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scriptures,  in  general,  I 
shall  conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  difiereut 
kinds  of  poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books ;  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers.  ' 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  chiefly  of  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric  Of  the 
didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal 
instance.  The  nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical, 
adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and  (ffuresbf  expresBion. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into 
9.  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to  the  end:  retaining,  however, 
that  sententious  pointed  manner,  and  that  artful  construction  of  pe« 
nod,  which  distinguish  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  comes  likewise  under  this  head ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as 
the  1 19th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture; such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan ; 
several  passages  in  the  prt>phetical  books ;  and  several  of  David's 
PsalmS)  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42d 
Psalm,  in  particular,  b,  in  the  highest  degree^  tender  and  plaintive. 
But  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scrip- 
lure,  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  ue  book,  entitled  the  Lamen* 
tations  of  Jeremiah.  As  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  afiecting  images  which  a  sub- 
ject so  melancholy  could  suggest  The  composition  is  uncommonly 
artificial.  By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jjerusalem,  are  in- 
troduced, as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of 
the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplications  to 
God.  The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  from 
oar  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew 
poetry :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pasto- 
ral poetry.  Considered  with  req)ect  to  its  apintual  meaning,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pasto- 
ral, or  a  perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of 
shepherds ;  and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  fnU  of  rural  and  pastoral 
images,  from  be^nning  to  end. 

Or  Ijrric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music,  the  Old  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
hymns  and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
pheUcal  books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses,  the  song  of  Deborah, 
ind  many  others  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  foe 
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considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  the  oda 
'  exhibited  in  all.  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  the 
highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry  $  sometimes  sprightly^cheerful,  and  tri- 
umphant; sometimes  solemn  and  magnificent;  sometimes  tend«*  and 
soft  From  these  instances,  it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  con* 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  fidl  exemplifications  of  several  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Afliong  the  difierent  composers  of  ttie  saered  books,  there  is  an 
evident  diversity  of  stylf  and  manner;  and  to  trace  their  diflfereot 
characters  in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  read- 
ing their  writings  with  greater  advantage.    The  most  eminent  of 
the  sacred  poets  are,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joby  David,  aod 
Isaiah.    As  the  eompositions  of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is 
a  greater  variety  of  style  and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  those  of  the 
other  twoi.    Thf  manner  in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet, 
David  chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.    la 
his  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty  and  sublime  passages ;  but,  in  strength 
of  description,  he  yields  to  Job;  in  sublimity,  he  fields  to  Isaiah. 
It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  to  this  be  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  some 
occasions,  he  rises  above  it.     The  Psalms  in  which  he  touches  w 
most  are  those  in  which  hd  describes  the  happiness  of  the  rights 
eous,  or  the  goodness  of  Grod ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings  oft 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  a£fectionate  supplications  tc 
Heaven.     Isaiah  is^without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets 
Phis  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation;  and,  what  is  a  mate 
rial  circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  hav« 
been  more  happily  translated  than  the  virritings  of  this  prophet 
Majesty  is  hia  reigning  character;  a  majesty  more  commanding, 
and  more  uniformly  supported,  than  is  tx>  be  found  among  the  resi 
of  the  Qld  Testament  poets.     He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  aii4 
grandeur,  both  in  his  conceptions  and  expressions,  which  is  altogethet 
unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to  himself.    There  is  more  cieamess  aad 
order  too,  and  a  more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  thts 
in  any  other  of  the  prophetical  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  ive 
immediately  see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah  employt 
himself  generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  disco- 
vers any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender 
and  degiac.  Exekiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  el^paace,  is  much  inferior 
ts  them  both ;  but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  i^araoter  of  uncommon  foree 
and  ardour.  To  use  the  elegant  expreasione  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with 
regard  to  this  prophet:  <  Est  atrox,  vvhemens,  tragicus ;  in  sensibus, 
fervidiis,  aoerbos,  indignabondus;  in  imaginibu^  fecuodus,  tmea- 
lentus,  et  nonnunquam  peni  deformis;  in  dictione  grandiloqaoi) 
gi^vis,  austerus,  et  interdum  incultus;  freqoens  in  repetitionibos, 
non  deooris  aui  gratis^  oausa,  sed  ex  indignations  et  violentll. 
Qtttcquid  aoseeperit  traetandum  id  seduld  persequitor;  in  eo  unlci 
f  *retdefixu8)  a  proposito  raro  defieetens.  In  cssteris,  a  plerisqui 
*    tibus  fortisse  supecatua;  sed  in  eo  genere, ad  quod  videtur  aai> 
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ufliee  compuntus,  miiunim,  xi,  pondere^  impetu,  graoditate,  ne* 
Yuiquam  eum  supereviu'  The  same  learned  writer  compares 
Xaftiah  to  Homeri  Jeremiah  to  Simonides^  and  Ezekiel  to  ^schylua. 
AAiMt  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  ia  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and 
Saekiely  not  above  one  half  can  be  neld  to  belong  to  poetry* 
.^j&oDg  the  minor' prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  es- 
IMcially  Nahiim,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  Tkow  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which  ! 
shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  re* 
puted  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books;  the  author  uncer- 
tain. It  is  remarkablei  that  this  bodL  has  no  cannezion  With  the 
aflUrs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
tbe  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumsa,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia;  and  the 
imagery  employed  is  generally  of  a  different  kind,  from  what  I  befinre 
showed  to  be  pecoliar  to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  al- 
lasions  to  the  great  erents  of  sacred  history,  to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to  Garmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  of  Judaea.  We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers 
or  torrents;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  But  the 
longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heatj^ 
and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  trareller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all« 
except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David 
the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all 
the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  des« 
cription,  characterize  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so 
much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render 
visible,  whatever  he  treats  of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively  colours,  with  wliich,  in 
the  following  passages  taken  from  the  18th  and  20Ui  chapters  of  his 
bbok,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked  *,  observe  how  rapidly  j 

bis  figures  rise  before  us ;  and  what  a  deep  impression,  at  the  same  # 

time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.  '  £nowest  thou  not  this  of  old, 
since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the 
wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment? 
Though  bis  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shall  fly  a  way  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea^  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision 
of  the  night.  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see  him  no  more ; 
thoy  which  have  seen  him  shall  say.  Where  is  he?-— He  shall  suck 
the  poison  of  asps;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  sl|ty  him.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  bim  throu^.  All  darknessshall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pla- 
ces. A  fire  not  olown  shall  consume  him.  The  heaven  shall  se- 
veal  his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  in- 
rrease  of  his  house  shall  depart    His  goods  shall  flow  away  in  the 
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day  of  wrath.  The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  oat ;  the  fight 
shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be 
straitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down:  For  he  is  cast 
into  a  net,  by  his  own  feet.  He  walketh  upon  a  snare.  Ten^ 
shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  ade ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevaS 
against  him.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  Hii 
remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  nans 
in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness.  Thqf 
tha:t  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day.  He  shall  drink 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.' 


t^UESTIOHTS. 


Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry, 
which  we  are  at  present  employed  in 
examiiyng,  what  justly  deserves  a 
place?  with  what  view  alone,  do  the 
sacred  books  afford  a  curious  object  of 
criticism?  What  do  they  displav;  and 
what  exhibit  ?  In  what  view  do  they 

give  rise  to  discussion  of  another  kind? 
ut  what,  at  present,  is  our  business : 
and  what  must  needs  ffive  pleasure  ? 
What  treatise  ought  to  be  particularly 
perused;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
thislecture,  what  course  is  consequently 
pursued?  In  showing  what,  need  not 
many  words  be  spent?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  What  is  there  no  reason  to 
doubt?  What  has  this  occasioned? 
Taking  the  Old  Testament,  in  our  own 
translation,  what  do  we  find  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To  show  what, 
is  this  sufficient:  and  afterweml8,what 
shall  be  shown?  What  may  it  be  pro- 
per, in  passing,  to  remark?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  is  given?  What 
evidence  have  we,  tiiat  music  and 
poetry  were  cultivated  among  the  He- 
orews,  from  the  earliest  times  ?  Of  the 
general  constructk>n  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
what  k  remarked?  In  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  What  is  done  in  the  first  member 
of  the  period ;  and  also  in  the  second  ? 
What  mstance,  to  illustrate  this  form 
0^  Hebrew  poetry,  is  given?  To  this 
kim  of  composition,  mat 'is  owing: 
and  why  ?  FVom  what  is  the  origin  of 
this  ibrro  of  composition^bmong  the  He- 
brews, to  be  deduced?  With  what  were 
ibey  accompanied ;  and  by  whom  were 
ihey  ])erK>rmed?  To  iftustrate  this, 
what  instances  are  given?  In  this 
manner,  their  poetry,  when  set  to 
music,  naturally   divided   itself  into 


what?  Whence,  what  nrobably  _ 
ved  its  origin?  In  the  nook  of  Em 
what  are  we  expressly  M ;  and  a 
some  of  David's  Psalms^  what  m  ob- 
served ?  Bepeat  the  remarks  made  eo 
the  24th  Pbalm,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark. Why  does  our  author  notice  this 
instance?  The  method  of  compostioD 
which  has  been  explained,  being  uni- 
versally intit)duced  into  the  hymiM  of 
the  Jews,  what  was  the  conrequence? 
But  of  this  mode,  what  is  observed? 
Hence.  whcVc  do  we  find  it  prevailiiiff ; 
and  wnat  instance  is  given?  Of  tha 
form  of  writing,  what  is  remarked  ?  bh 
dependency  <?  th^  peculiar  mode  of 
constructk>n,  by  what  is  the  sacred 
poetry  distinroished  ?  What  are  its  twc 
most  remarkable  characters?  What 
might  one  at  first  imajgine?  But  how  do 
they  prevent  this  effict?  To  what  k 
then*  poetry  indebted  for  much  of  id 
sublimity  ?  How  might  all  writers^  who 
attempt  the  sublime,  profit  mucfaj  and 
why  f  When  is  the  mind  most  afiedod 
l)y  any  great  idea ;  and  what  is  the  ef- 
fect m  attempting  to  prolong  the  inn 
presBion  ?  Of  most  of  the  ancient  ort- 
ginal  poets,  what  is  observed ;  and  of 
what  were  the  superfluities  and  excre- 
scences of  style,  the  result?  Withwbat 
do  the  sacred  books  more  particulaiiy 
abound,  than  any  other  writings  ?  Why 
is  ifrpnmer  to  dwell  a  little  upon  tiL*  ar 
ticle  ?  What  figures  there,  are  particu- 
larly frequent  ?  In  order  to  do  jue^ 
to  these,  what  is  neceanry?  In  order 
to  do  what,  is  some  attentran  of  thii 
kind  requistte;  and  why?  Porsome 
this  course,  whsv  shall  we  find?  w 
natural  objects,  what  is  observe^*,  anr 
what  suggest  to  them  many  bcwitMl 
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Vgoret?  But  in  order  to  rdkih  their 
fiffQret»of  thk  kind^  of  what  must  we 
Kuce  notice  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  il- 
tuetratkm'iB  given?  Again,  as  Judea 
was  a  hilly  country,  to  what,  durinff 
the  rainy  months,  was  it  exposed? 
Hence,  the  frequent  allusbns  to  what ; 
aad  hence  to  wnat  are  great  calamities 
frequently  compared  7  Repeat  the  nas- 
saire  here  introduced  from  the  FiBalms. 
Wldch  were  the  two  most  remarkable 
mountains  of  the  countiT*:  and  for 
what  were  they  respectively  noted? 
Hence,  how  are  they,  with  the  ffreatest 
propriety,  employed;  7  Repeat  the  llhu- 
tratxMis  that  follow.  Under  this  head^ 
what  is  farther  to  be  remarkul?  Or 
earthquakes,  tempesta,  and  thunder  and 
lightmn^,  what  is  observed  ?  How  does 
Iniah  describe  the  eardi?  In  those 
circumstances  of  terror^  with  which  an 
appearance  of  the  almighty  is  descri- 
bea,  from  what,  is  it  probable,  the 
figures  were  taken?  Repeat  the  pas- 
eage. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their 
own  country,  what  did  the  Hebrews 
frequently  employ  as  grounds  of  im- 
agery? "With  what  were  they  chiefly 
occupied ;  and  in  what  estimation  were 
these  held  ?  As  they  were  litUe  addict- 
ed to  commerce,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and 
their  religion,  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
what  aOuskms  flowed  ?  Hence,  also^ 
vdist  images  were  emplcwed?  To  di»- 
fdish  such  images  jp  the  efiect  of  what? 
Of  Homer,  what  is  here  observed? 
Repeat  the  passage  here  introduced 
from  Isaiah  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
To  what,  also^  do  we  frequently  find 
flgurative  allusions?  What  instances 
are  mentioned?  What  did  the  religkm 
of  the  Hebrews  include  ?  Of  what  was 
It  full ;  and  with  what  was  it  connect- 
ed? Hence,  what  fbllowed?  From  all 
this,  what  results  ?  Whence  is  it  copied ; 
and  what  advantage  has  it?  In  read- 
ing their  works,  where  do  we  find  our^ 
sdvesj  what  are  ever  rising  in  our 
iiew  i  and  what  constantly  pass  in  dif- 
ferent forms  before  us  ?  Of  the  eompari- 
sMis  employed  by  the  sacred  psets, 
what  is(«s(»ved  ?  In  this  respect,  over 
whom  have  they  an  advantage ;  and 
how  does  this  appear?  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  what  fine  comparison  is  intro- 
duced? Repeat  it ;  and  of  it,  what  k 


observed?  What  otoer  figure  w  ako 
frequently  fimnd  in  Scripture?  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  what 
was  done?  Of  the  parables  of  tne  pro- 
r^etical  writinoB,  what  is  observed? 
What  poetical  figure  is  it,  which,  tbe 
yond  ail  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
Scripture?  How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
What  is  the  general  remark  on  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament? 
From  what  is  it  extremely  dififerent; 
and  what  is  it?  How  are  the  scenes 
represented ;  and  how  is  this  illustra-^ 
ted?  After  these  remaricB  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Seripturesia  gen«raL  with  what 
is  this  difiiertatk)n  concluded?  What 
are  the  seyeral  kinds  o[  poetical  com- 
pQBitk)n  which  we  find  in  Scripture?  Of 
didactic  noetry,  what  is  the  principal 
instances  Of  the  nine  nrst  chapters  of 
that  book,,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
is  saui  of  the  rest  ?  What  other  parts 
of  Scripture  likewise  come  under  this 
head?  Of  elegiac  poetry,  what  beauti- 
ful specimens  occur  in  Scripture? 
Whicn  of  the  Plsalms  is,  in  the  highest 
decree,  tender  and  plaintive?  But  which 
is  me  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac 
composition  in  the  Scriptures,  and  per- 
haps that  was  ever  written?  Of  this 
poem,  what  is  observed?  What  does 
the  BODg  of  Solomon  afibrd  us  ?  Consi- 
dered with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing, what  is  It;  and  what  is  it  in  its 
form  ?  Suitably  to  this  form,  of  what  is 
it  full?  In  what  poetry  does  the  Old 
Testament  abound?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  In  the  Psalms,  what 
do  we  find  ?  From  these  instances,  what 
clearly  appears  ?  Of  the  difierent  cr  oh 
posers  of  the  sacred  bboks,  what  is  oIk 
served?  Who  are  the  most  eminent  ot 
the  sacred  poets  ?  As  the  compositions 
of  David  are  chiefly  of  the  lync  kind, 
what  is  the  conseouence ;  and  in  what 
does  he  excel  '^  In  nis  Psahns,  what  are 
found ;  but  to  whom  does  he  yield ;  and 
in  what  ?  For  what  is  Pavid  chiefly 
distinguished?  In  what  Psahns  does 
he  touch  us  most?  Of  Isaiah,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  what  is  this  abundantly 
visible;  and  what  is  a  material  circum* 
stance?  What  is  his  reigning  charac- 
ter)  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  does  he  possess;  and  yrhat  prot* 
vails  in  his  booK,  to  a  mater  extent, 
than  in  any  other  book  of  the  propbBti- 
cal  writings?  How  do  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah compare;  and  of  Ezekiel,  what 
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k  obaenred?  What  eoaipariaokis  does 
Biihfip  Lowth  makel  Of  moat  of  the 
hooks  of  leaiab,  and  of  Jeremiah  sad 
EaeUel,  what  is  farther  observed? 
AiBOlDff  the  minor  j^ts^  who  are  dis- 
tiz^faidied  for  poetieal  spiiit}  and  in 
whose  pnmhedeli  m  there  no  poetry? 
Of  what  dfoes  it  still  remain  for  as  to 
speak?  What  are  the  general  remarks 
made  upon  it?  Of  the  poetiv  of  the 
book  of  Job,  what  is  observed  ?»How  is 
this  Olostrated?  Repeat  the  passage 
whkh  these  remarhsare  cfesed* 
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EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kmds  of  poetical 
ting,  the  epiG  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  This  leo» 
tare  shall  be  emoloyed  unon  the  general  princijdes  of  that  species  of 
composition :  after  which,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  aad 
genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  he,  of  all  poetical  woiics; 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  in  execu- 
tion. To  contrive  a  story  which  fthall  {dease  and  interest  all  read* 
ers,  by  being  at  once  entertaining,  impor^mt,  and  insttnctive ;  to 
fill  it  with  suitable  incidents ;  to  en^Ven  it  with  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  of  descriptions ;  and,  throughout  a  long  tvork,  to  mamtam 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the 
epic  character  requires^  is  unquestionably  tiie  highest  effi>rt  of  poeti- 
cal genius.  Hence  so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  Ae  attempt,  that 
strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of 
epic,  except  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid. 

There  b  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics  have 
displayed  more  pedantry  than  oii  this.  By  tedious  disquisition^ 
founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  sodi 
an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu's  de- 
finition, it  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manners 
of  men,  by  means  of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some 
« Important  action  which  is  related  in  verse,  l^is  definition  would 
suit  several  of  Maoph  fables,  if  the v  were  somewhat  extended,  and 
put  into  verse ;  and  accordingly,  to  illustrate  hb  definition,  the  critic 
draws  a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  iEsop'^. 
fables  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  wlucL 
ei&er  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is  to  choose  some 
maxim  or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate  which,  b  to  be  the  dtfoga 
of  hb  work.  Next,  he  invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts, 
irfthout  any  names,  such  as  he  judg^  will  be  most  proper  for  illustra- 
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Imp  hit  intended  nKmiL  Lastly,  he  partienla  late  his  story ;  thtit 
IS,  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf ; 
or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out  in  ancient  histcwy  for  sonoe 
proper  names  otheroes  to  gire  to  his  actors  i  and  then  his  plan  is 
oompleted. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  states ;  but  very  often  obliged 
to  usite  into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most 
osefnl  instruction  which  he  could  give  them  in  this  situation,  was, 
that  a  misunderstanding  between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  commoo 
cause*  In  order  to  enforce  this  instruction,  he  conlriired,  'm  his  own 
mind,  such  a  general  story  as  this.  Seyeral  prinees  join  in  A  con* 
federaey  against  tiieir  enemy.  The  prince  viko  was  chosen  as  th« 
leader  of  tlM  rest,  affronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates, 
who  thereupon  withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  id  the 
commoo  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  pf  this 
division ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having  suffered  by  the  quarrel, 
th^  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure  and  is  reconciled  to  the 
leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues  complete  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his  fable,  adds 
Bossu,  it  was  or  no  groat  consequence,  whether,  in  fiUine  it  up,  Ho- 
mer had  employed  Uie  names  of  beasts,  like  iBsop,  or  of  men*  He 
would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable ;  ho  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  be 
gave  the  naroo  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader ;  that  of 
AchilloH  to  the  offended  prince ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce,  with  great  certainty, 
that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan ;  who 
should  arrange  all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the 
moral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to 
be  the  actors,  might  write,  perhaps,  useful  fables  for  children ;  but 
as  to  an  epic  poem,  if  he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be 
such  as  would  find  few  readers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  enter** 
tain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects  which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the 
hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to 
be  the  ground-work  of  his  poem.  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  phi- 
losopher, to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of  morality*  His  genius  is 
fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him,  appears  noble  and 
interesting ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon,  as  worthy  oi 
beine  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no  subject 
<^  this  kind,  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral  instruction, 
arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there  is  another  which 
arises  as  naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of 
that  poem ;  namely,  that  providence  avenge  tho»e  who  have  suffer- 
ed injustice;  but  that  when  they  allow  tibeir  resentment  to  carry 
fiMm  too  fiuTi  it  brings  misfortunes  on  theojseli^es.    The  subject 
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of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  caused  07  the  injtt8ti«e  of 
dLgamemnon*  Jupiter  aTonges  Achilles  by  giving  success  to  the 
Trojans  against  Agamemnon;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  his 
resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Patrodus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  recital 
of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  is  as  exact 
a  definition,  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject  It  compr»> 
hends  several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which  are,  periiaps,  the 
three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  compo- 
sed. But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not 
formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of 
criticism.  We  can  give  exact  definitions  and  descriptioas  of  mine* 
rals,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange  them  with  precision,  un- 
der the  difibrent  classes  to  which  they  belong,  because  nature  affi>rd8 
a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.  But  with 
regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature  has  fixed  no 
standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  difierent  kinds,  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  defining  and  limiting  them  with  the  same  prebt 
ston .  Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates  into 
trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.  {  therefore  have 
«no  scruple  to  class  such  poems  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  Ossian's  Finjnl  andTemora,Camoen8' 
Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Le- 
onidas,  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid ;  though  some  of  them  approach  much 
nearer  than  others  to  the  perfection  of  these  celebrated  works. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  epic ;  that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  ad- 
ventures ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  aJlow,  that  h  is  the  essence  of 
an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illus- 
trate some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more 
moral  nature  than  this.  Its  efiect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the 
whole  story,  like  the  moral  of  one  of  iBsop's  fables.  This  is  a 
poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  perusing 
a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the  end  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it 
some  common-place  morality.  Its  effect  arises  from  the  impression 
which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken 
together,  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  from  the  ^at  exam- 
ples which  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  which  it 
warms  our  hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes  b  to  extend  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection :  or,  in  other  words,  to  excite  admiration. 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  byproper  representations  of  he- 
roic deeds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  the  object, 
which  all  mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,therefore,  epic  poems 
are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  Valour,  truth, 
iustice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  obiects 
which,  in  thecourse  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  toour  mirda^ 
under  the  most  splendid  and  honourable  colours.  In  behalf  of  TirCa 
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ios  pe«w>D«geSy  our  aflTectiont  are  engaged ;  in  their  designs,  and 
iheir  diatreaaes,  we  are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  public  affee- 
dona  are  awakened ;  the  mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean 
SHirsuits,  and  accustomed  to  take  part  In  great  heroic  enterprises. 
It  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in  honour  of  virtue,  that  several  ci 
(he  most  refined  and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  as 
that  species  of  poetical  composition  which  we  now  consider,  must 
oe  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testi- 
mony of  such  weight,  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  skeptical  philo- 
sophers to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings,  which  establish 
the  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of 
epic  poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy ; 
showing  by  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  feelings 
of  mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid 
deep  and  strong  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  "^pic  composition,  sufficiently 
mark  its  distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetrv.  In  pastoral 
writing,  the  reigning  idea  is  innocence  and  tranouUlity.  Compas- 
sion is  the  great  object  of  tragedy ;  ridicule,  the  province  of  ccmedy. 
The  predominant  character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by 
heroic  actions.  It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  history,  both 
by  its  poetical  form,  and  the  liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes. 
It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than  tragedy.  It  admits,  nay  requires, 
the  pathetic  and  the  violent,  on  particular  occasions ;  but  the  pa- 
thetic is  not  expected  to  be  its  general  character.  It  requires, 
more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  support- 
ed dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and  action,  than 
dramatic  writing  admits ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full  display 
of  characters.  Dramatic  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions ;  epic  poetry,  chiefly  by  means 
of  actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so 
violent,  but  they  are  more  prolonged,  l^ese  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  composition .  But,  in  order  to  give 
a  more  particular  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic 
poem  under  three  heads ;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action ; 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters;  and  lastly,  with 
respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  pro- 
perties; it  must  be  one;  it  must  be  great; 'it  must  be  interesting. 

First,  it  most  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses 
for  his  subject  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition,  in  order  to 
make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mmd.  With  the  high- 
est reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry ; 
and  it  is^  indeed,  the  nM>st  material  of  all  his  rules  respecting  it 
For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures,  several 
scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never  afiect  a  reader  so  deeply, 
nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  con- 
nected, where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one  another,  an  ] 
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are  all  made  to  ocmtpire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end.  In  a 
regular  epic,  the  more  aenaible  thia  unity  ia  rendered  to  the  im*> 
^ination,  the  better  will  be  the  effect;  and,  for  thia  reaaon,  as  Aria- 
tptle  haa  obaun^,  it  ia  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself 
to  the  actions  of  one  man^  or  to  thoae  which  happened  during  a 

'     certain  period  of  time ;  bat  the  unity  maat  lie  in  the  subject  itself; 
I  and  arise  from  all  the  parta  combining  into  one  whole. 

>J^  In  all  the  great  epic  poema,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently  appa 
(rent  Virgil^  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the  establish* 
ment  of  JEneas  in  Italy.  From  the  beainning  to  the  end  of  the 
poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  lii^  all  the  parts  of  it 
together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the 
same  nature ;  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  tJIysses  in  his  own 
country.  The  subject  of  Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  infidels ;  that  of  Milton,  the  expulaton  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise ;  and  both  of  them  '*^  unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the 
^  story.  The  professed  subject  pf  the  Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
with  the  consequences  which  it  produced.  The  Greeks  carry  on 
many  unsneoeaBftfl  iragagements  against  the  Trojans,  as  long  as 
they  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his  being 
appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  con- 
necting principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here 
as  in  the  ^neid.  For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad, 
Achilles  is  out  of  sight ;  he  is  lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  tenant- 
nates  on  no  other  o^ect,  than  the  success  of  the  two  armies  whom 
we  see  contending  in  war* 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  b  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted, 
as  if  it  excluded  all  episo^ies,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, in  a  different  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it  It  was  a 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred 
to  epic;  and  by  episodes, in  an  epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aris- 
totle understood  the  esrtension  of  the  general  fable,  or  plan  of  the 
poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  meaning  was,  is  indeed 
Xi9l  very  dear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  occasioned  much  altercation 
among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so  perplexed  upon 
this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible^  *  But,  dismissing  so 
fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  episodes,  are 
certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  flsrration,  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy, 
if  they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad  -, 
the  story  of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  £neid; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,in  the  Jeru 
salem;  and  the  prospect  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to  Adam,  ia 
the  last  books  of  Pandise  Lost 

V^'  Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epio  poet, 
-'  hut,  provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  mat  ornaments  to 
Wis  work,    '^he  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following: 
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Fint,  thejr  mittt  be  naturally  introduced ;  they  mtut  hv^e  a  euf* 
Seient  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  they  muat  8eemi»> 
ferior  parts  that  belong  to  it ;  Bot  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it.  The 
episode  of  Olinda  and  Sophroniay  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso^s  Jerui- 
aalem,  is  faulty,  by  transgressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  much  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  work :  and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening 
of  the  poem^  misleads  the/eader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of 
some  luture  consequence ;  whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with 
nothing  that  follows.  In  proportion  as  any  episode  Is  sliehtly  related 
to  the  main  subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion 
of  Dido  in  the  ^neid,  and  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem, 
which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these  poems,  cannot  with  propriety « 
be  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the  work,  and 
form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objeots  of  a 
difierent  kind  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which  follow  in 
the  course  of  the  poem.  For,  it  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, that  episodes  are  intn>duced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  so 
long  a  work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject,  and  to  rdieve  the 
reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  combats,  therefore, 
an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be  out  of  place;  whereal,  ' 
Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  andErmmia's  adventure 
with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a 
well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embeUishment,  it  ought  to 
be  particularly  elegant  and  well  finished;  and,  accordingly, it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  pot  forth  their 
strength.  The  episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the  two  greatest 
beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  actluii 
be  entire  and  complete;  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that 
it  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  EJither  by  relating  the 
whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actons  to 
relate  what  had  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author 
must  always  contrive  to  give  us  full  information  of  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  his  subjec': ;  he  must  not  leave  our  curiosity  in  any  ar- 
ticle ungratified ;  he  must  bring  us  precisely  to  the  accompliriunent 
of  his  plan,  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  that 
it  have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  atten« 
tion,  and  to  justify  the  magnificentapparatus  which  the  poet  bestows 
upon  it  This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustru* 
tion:  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry, 
have  failed  in  choosing  some  subject  sufficiently  important,  either 
by  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  by  the  fiime  of  the  personages  eon- 
eerned  in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  sub^t,  that  it  be  not  of 
a  modem  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  igpth  which  we 
are  intimately  acquainted.    Both  Lucan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the 
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choice  of  their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule,  and  they  have,  upon 
that  account^  succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those 
high  and  august  ideas,  which  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.  It 
tends  to  aggrandize,  in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events ; 
jnd  what  is  still  moi^  material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  of 
adorning  his  subject  by  means  of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and  authenticated  history,  this  liber^ 
is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lucan  has 
done;  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  his  story 
jejune ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this 
disadvantage  follows,  that,  in  well-known  events,  the  true  and  the 
fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorporate 
with  each  other.  These  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  dramatie 
writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to  us,  not  so  much 
that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity  them.  Such 
passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  historical 
knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them ;  and 
even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  failings, 
of  ordinary  men.  Modern  and  well-known  history,  therefore,  may 
furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetry, 
where  heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  view 
is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient  Or  traditionary  history  is  assuredly 
the  safest  region.  There  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and 
characters,  and  events,  not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his 
story,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  pe-> 
riod,  or  of  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  him 
for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem  is,  that  it  be  inter- 
esting. It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  great  For 
deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tire 
some.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject, 
which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  the  public ;  as  when  the  poet  se- 
lects for  his  hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the 
'i^vourite  of  his  nation;  or  when  he  writes  of  achievements  that 
have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  connected  with  important 
consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most  of  the  great  epic  poems 
are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  must  have  been  very 
interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries  in  which  they  were  composed. 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interetl- 
ing,  and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  ase  or  country  alone,  but 
all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  au^or  in  the  management 
of  his  subject  He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  cod»- 
prehend  many  affecting  incidents.  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetu- 
ally with  valiant  achievements ;  for  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fight- 
ing and  battles;  but  he  must  study  to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may' 
sometimes  be  awful  and  august;  he  must  often  be  tender  and  pathet- 
ic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  scenes  of  love,  friendship, 
\nd  affection.  The  more  an  epic  poem  abounds  with  situations 
*/h*ch  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  more  mteresting  it  is 
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and  these  form  always,  the  favourite  paasaces  of  the  work.    I  know 

no  epic  poeU  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  TasMf. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly  attach 
the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers  which  the  he> 
roes  encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstaclea,  form  what  is  called 
the  nodus,  or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in  the  judicious  voa- 
duct  of  which  consists  much  of  the  poet's  art  He  must  rouse  our 
attention,  by  a  prospect  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  threaten 
disappomtmcnt  to  the  enterprise  of  his  favourite  personages;  he 
adttst  make  these  difficulties  grqw  and  thicken  upon  us  by  degrees ; 
till,  after  ha vi  ng  kept  us,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  su»- 
pense,  he  paves  the  way,  by  a  proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  plot,  in  a  natural  and  probable  manner.     It  is 

Elain,  that  every  tale  which  is  designed  to  eogage  attention,  must 
9  conducted  on  a  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
4oes  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Most  critics 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion 
dq^resses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  elevating  emotions  which 
bdong  to  this  species  of  poetry.  Terrm*  and  compassion  are  tlit 
pvop^*  subjects  of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  com- 
pass and  extept,  it  were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  trou 
bles  which  commonly  abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  au 
thor  should  bring  them  all  at  last  to  an  unfortunate  ifsue.  Accord* 
iDgly,  the  general  practice  of  epic  poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosper- 
ous conclusion ;  not,  however,  without  some  exceptions.  For  two 
authors  of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary 
course;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  lib- 
arty  ;  the  other,  with  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise.         J 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  no  precise 
boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  is  always  al- 
lowed to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  those  violent  pas> 
sions  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  continuance.  The 
Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propri- 
ety, the  shortest  duration  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  Accord- 
ing to  Bo8su,the  action  lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  The 
action  of  the  Odyssey,  computed  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight  years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of 
the  JBneid,  computed  in  the  same  way,  from  the  taking  0f  Troy  to 
the  death  of  Turnus,  includes  about  six  years.  But  if  we  measure 
the  period  only  of  the  poet's  own  nairaticdfi,  or  compute  from  the 
time  in  which  the  hero  makes  his  first  afipeariAce  to  the  oonoiusion. 
the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  brought  within  a  much 
smaller  cqmpass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  isl- 
and of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  only ;  and  the^neid, 
beginning  with  the  storm,  which  throws  J£oeas  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  months. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  ihd 
3Z 
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foem,  I  proceed  next  Id  make  some  observatioofl  on  the  acton  or 
personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  to 
form  a  probableandinteresdog  tale,  he  must  study  to  give  all  his  pd^ 
fonages  proper  and  weil-8um>orted  characters,  such  as  display  the 
features  of  human  nature.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  man- 
oers  to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  all  his  acUm 
be  morally  good ;  imperfect,  nay,  vicious  characters,  may  find  a 
proper  place;  though  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  seems  to  require^ 
that  the  principal  figures  exhibited  should  be  such  as  tend  to  raise 
admiration  and  love,  rather  |han  hatred  or  contempt  But  whatever 
the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  he  moat 
take  care  to  preserve  it  uniform,  and  consistent  with  itsel£  Every 
thing  which  that  person  says,  or  does,  roust  be  suited  to  it,  and  muat 
serve  to  distinguish  him  from  anv  other. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  ^neral  and 
particular.  General  characters  are,  such  as  are  wise,  brave, 
virtuous,  without  any  farther  distinction.  Particular  characters 
express  the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which  any 
one  is  eminent  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which  distin- 
guish one  individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  difference  of  the 
same  moral  auality  in  different  men,  according  as  it  is  combined  with 
other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How  far  each  of  the  three 
great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  part  of  com- 
position, I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  when  I  eome  to 
make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  mention, 
that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled ;  Tasso  has 
come  the  nearest  to  Homer;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one  per- 
sonage, whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  hero 
of  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition, 
and  is  attended  with  several  advanteges.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the 
subject  more  sensible,  when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which, 
as  to  a  centre,  all  the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the 
enterprise  which  is  carried  on ;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportonity 
of  exerting  his  Ulents  for  adorning  and  displaying  one  character, 
with  peculiar  splendour.  It  has  been  asked,  Who  then  is  the  hero 
of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil,  it  has  been  answered  by  some  critics; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  has 
been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they  have  misteken  that  author^s 
intention, by  proceeding  upon  a  supposition,  that,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  triumphant  Whereas  Milton 
followed  a  different  plan^  and  has  given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  po* 
em,  otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoybtedly  his  hero; 
that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  his  poem. 

Besides  human  actors,  there  are  personages  of  another  kind,  that 
usually  occupy  no  small  place  in  ^ic  poetry;  I  mean  the  gods,  or 
supernataral  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  b 
sailed  the  machinery  of  the  epic  poem ;  the  roOst  nice  and  difiicult 
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Iput  of  the  subjeet  Crities  tppeir  to  me  to  have  gone  to  ei^imee 
OQ  both  sides.  Almost  all  the  French  crities  decide  in  favour  ot 
maehinerjTy  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem.  Thej 
quote  that  sentence  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  orade, 
'per  ambages,  Deorumque  ministeria,  prsBcipitandus  est  liber  spirit- 
as  ^  and  hold  that  though  a  poem  had  erery  other  requisite  that 
could  be  demanded,  yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  classy 
unless  the  main  action  was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the 
gods.  This  decision  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle  or  reason 
whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer 
and  Vii^iL  These  poets  verv  pro|>erly  embellished  their  story  by 
the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  country ;  ac- 
cording to  which^all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroic  times  were 
intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  But  does  it  thence  fol- 
low, that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not  the 
^like  advantage  of  current  superstition,  and  popular  credulity,  epic 
poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fairv  tales  ? 
Lucao  has  composed  a  very  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  tiie  epic 
kinJ,  where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employ- 
ed The  author  of  Leonidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
not  without  success;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us 
a  regular  heroic  story,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adorned  with 
characters,  and  supported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation, thoueh 
his  agents  be  every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief 
requisites  of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  has  a  just  title  to  be  ch 
ed  witin  epic  writers* 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or 
tial  to  the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of 
considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as  inconsistent 
with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think 
should  reign  in  this  kind  of  writing.*  Mankino  do  not  consider 
poetical  Writings  with  so  philosophical  an  eye.  Th^y  seek  enter- 
tainment from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  of  readers,  indeed  for  almost 
all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  g;reat  charm.  It  gratifies  and  fills  the 
imagination,  and  gives  room  for  many  a  striking  and  sublime  d^ 
scription.  In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration  and  loftv 
ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  find, 
if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
aggrandize  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion -introduces  into  it;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  hei  ven,  and 
earth,  ind  hell,  m^  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  ct 
tlie  u  III  verse. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  use  of  this  supernatural  machinery,  it  be- 
comes a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent  He  is  not  at  liberty  to 
invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases.  It  must  always 
have  some  foundation  in  popular  belief.  Iff  must  avail  himself,  in 
a  decent  manner,  either  of  die  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious 

*  8m  Glentnti  of  Critidf so.  ch.  9SL 
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eredttllty  of  the  country  wherein  he  lire^,  or  of  which  he  writes,  ad 
as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  most  cootrarj 
to  the  common  course  of  nature.  Whatever  machinery  he  em- 
ploys, he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us  with  it ;  not  to  with- 
araw  human  actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  nor  to  ob» 
scure  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  must  always 
remember,  that  his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and 
the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  these  principlilly  he  is  to  interest 
us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  if  probability  be  altogether 
banished  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Indeed,  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic  poetry, 
than  to  adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  pro- 
bable ;  so  a^  to  gratify  and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrifi- 
cing the  other.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  these  observations  af- 
fect not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  work;  whose  plan  being  altogether 
theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the  raaehinery,  but 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regaitl  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pn  nounced,  that  they  form  the  worst 
machinery  of  any.  In  description  they  are  sometimes  allowa- 
ble, and  may  serve  for  embellishment;  but  they  should  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem.  For 
being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names  of  general  ideas,  to 
which  even  fancy  canpot  attribute  any  existence  as  persons,  if  they 
are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  intolerable  con* 
fusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action 
Is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remains 
to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole 
story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to 
relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  opens. 
Homer  follows  the  one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  his 
Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in  this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the 
Odyssey ;  Tasso,  that  of  the  Iliad.  The  chief  advantage  which  ari- 
ses iirom  any  of  the  actors  being  employed  to  relate  part  of  the  sto- 
ry, ifi,  that  1*  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  in- 
teresting situation  of  affairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had 
passed  before  that  period ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
spreading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon 
in  person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recitaL 
Where  the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  trans.ne- 
tioDsof  several  years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  tbe^neid,  this  metltod 
therefore  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass, 
and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poel 
may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own  person. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  mjse,and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is  perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  formalities  the  object 
of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should 
always  b^  dearly  proposed^  and  without  affected  or  unsuitable  ponui^ 
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Fc»r,  according  to  Horace's  noted  rule,  no  introdactipn  shoaM  ever 
set  out  too  high,  or  promise  top  much,  lest  the  author  should  not  fulffl 
the  expectations  he  has  raised. 

What  is  of  most  importanoH  in  the  tenour  of  the  narration  is,  thai 
it  be  perspicuous,  animated^nd  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  of 
poetry.  No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength,  dignity,  and 
fire,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for 
every  thing  that  is  sublime  in  description,  tender  in  sentiment,  and 
boM  and  lively  in  expression ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's 

Clan  should  be  faultless^  and  his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  ii 
e  be  feeble,  or  flat  in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  defi- 
dent  In  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  success.  The  ornaments 
wiiich  epic  poetry  admits,  must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind. 
Nothing  that  is  loose,  ludiarousi  or  affected,  finds  any  place  there. 
All  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  either  great,  or  tender, 
or  pleasing.  Descri]»tions  of  disgusting  or  shocking  objects,  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided ;  and,  therefore,  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  allegory  of  Sin  and 
Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been  letter  omitted 
in  these  celebrated  poems. 


CtUBSTIOirS. 


Or  what  doet  it  now  remain  to  treat? 
With  which  does  our  author  begin? 
On  what  diall  this  lecture  be  employ- 
ed '2  Afler  which,  what  shall  be  done? 
Of  the  epic  poem,  what  is  aQowed  ? 
What  is,  unquestionably,  the  highest 
effort  of  poetical  j^us'i  Hence,  what 
follows?  On  this  subject,  what  have 
eritics  displayed?  By  tedious  disquisi- 
tions, wl^t  have  they  done  ?  By  Dos- 
sa's  definitioQ.  wha^  is  it  ?  Of  this  defi- 
nition, what  »  observed  1  What  does 
he  say  is  the  first  thins  which  either  a 
writer  of  fables,  or  ot  heroic  poema 
does?  Next,  what  does  he  do?  And 
iaflily«  what?  Of  thn  idea,  what  is  ob-, 
served  ?  Repeat  the  whole  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Iliad,  according  to 
Boesu.  What  Is  said  of  him  who  can 
believe  Homer  to  have  pi-oceeded  in 
this  manner ;  and  what  may  one,  with 
great  certainty,  pronounce  ?  Of  what 
can  no  person  (H  taste  entertain  a 
doubt?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Be- 
sides the  instruction  which  Bossu  as- 
signs to  the  Iliad,  what  other  may  as 


ihntpoem?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem?  How  does  Jupiter  aven^ 
Achillea ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of 
Achilles'  continued  obstinacy  ?  What 


rpoem?  Of  this  definition,  what  is 
rved;  and  what  does  it  compre- 
hend ?  But  what  is  the  pedantry  ofcri- 
ticism  ?  Wkh  minerals,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, what  can  we  do;  and  why  ?  But 
with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  ima- 
gination^ what  is  observed  ?*  When  em 
ployed  m  such  attempts,  into  what 
does  criticism  de^renerate?  To  class 
what  poems,  th  ^refore,  with  the  Iliad 
and  the  iEneid,  does  our  author  not  scru- 
ple ?  They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  of 
what  character  ?  What  cannot  our  au- 
thor allow ;  yet,  what  is  certain  ?  Of 
its  efiect  in  promoting  virtue,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
From  what  does  its  effect  arise  ?  'What 
is  the  end  which  it  proposes?  Ho^ 
only,  can-  this  be  accomplished  ;  ana 
why?  What  objects,  in  tne  couree  of 
such  compositions,  are  presented  to  our 
minds,  under  the  most  honourable  co- 
lours ;  and  consequently,  how  are  we 
affected?  What  is,  indeed,  no  small 
testimony  in  honour  of  virtue  ?  Of  the 
weight  of  this  testimony,  %vhat  is  ob- 


naturally  be  considered  the  moral  of  served?  What  sufficiently  mark  itadis- 


tinction  from  other  kinds  of  poetry? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  By 
what  is  it  sufficiently  distinguished  fVom 
history;  and  from  tragedy?  What 
9  the  plain  account  of  the  nsiure  of  an  I  does  it  require  ?  How  does  it  compart 
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ivithdnuiMtie  poetry  f  But,  in  <vder  to 
give  a  more  partieukur  and  critical 
view  of  it,  imder  what  three  heack 
itiall we  coDoder it?  Whatthreepio- 
pertiei  mas*,  the  action,  or  rabject  of 
the  epic  poem,  have?  To  reman  what, 
has  oar  author  had  frequent  occatBont 
With  the  hiji^heat  reasoo,  on  what  does 
Ariitotle  inflKt ;  and  why  ?  In  a  regu- 
lar epic,  how  will  the  eflect  be  rendered 
more  perfect;  and  for thie  reason,  what 
hae  Ariitotle  obeervedl  Howie  the re> 
maik  fuUy  iUortrated,  that  m  all  the 
great  epic  poemi,  unitv  of  action  is 
•offieiently  apparent  ?  What  does  not 
the  unity  of  the  epic  exclude?  What 
H  it  neeemary  hm  to  observe?  To 
what  was  the  term  originally  applied ; 
and  whence  traneferred?  What  did 
Aristotle  understand  by  episodes,  in 
an  epic  poem?  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  obscurity  of  his  meaning  ? 
But,  dismisring  so  fruitlees  a  controver- 

2,  what  do  we  now  understand  by 
em  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  examples 
are  given  Q  Of  such  episodes  as  these, 
what  IB  observed?  What  is  the  first 
rule  given,  regarding  them?  What 
epiKM&is  muhy,  by  tran^greesinff  this 
rule ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?  In 
proportion  to  what,  diould  episodes  al- 
ways be  the  shorter?  What  cannoL 
with  propriety,  be  called  episodes ;  and 
what  are  they?  In  the  next  place, 
what  ought  episodes  to  present  to  us ; 
and  why  ?  In  so  \oDff  a  work,  what  is 
their  effect?  What  iBustratioiis  of  this 
remark  tbllow?  What  is  the  last  direc- 
tbn  regarding  the  episode ;  and  what 
instances  are  mentioned  ?  What  does 
the  unity  of  the  epic  action  neeessarily 
•oppose  ?  By  this,  what  is  meant  ? 

What  is  the  second  property  of  the 
epic  actkm?  Of  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  epic  subject  ?  Who^  in  tlie  choice 
of  their  subjects,  have  transgressed  this 
rule;  and  what  is  the  conseouence? 
To  what  is  antiquity  favourable ;  and 
•  hy  ?  When  is  this  liberty  abridged ; 
end  what  must  he,  consequently,  do ; 
or,  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  what  disadvan- 
tage follows?  Why  cannot  these  ob- 
s^atM)ns  be  applied  to  dramatic  wri- 
ting ?  Of  such  passions,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  may,  therefore,  furnish 
very  proper  materials  for  tragedy? 
,  But,  for  epic  poetry,  what  is  the  safest 
reipon    and  why?   What  is  the  third  I 


woptKty  required  in  the  epic 

Why^  k  it  not  snflrient  for  this  uurpuea 

that  it  be  great?   On  what  wifl  mncb 


depend ;  and  what  e«ampleB  are 
tionfll?    OTmost  of  the  great  epic  po- 
em.4krhat,  in  this  ws|)ect,  is  ofaservedf 
But  what  is  the  chief  circamstaiiee 
which  renders  an  epic  poem  intcreat 
ing?    How  is  this  fully  iUostrated  ? 
what  epw  poets  are  the  most  happy 
in  thk  respect?   On  what,  also^  does 
moeh  depend,  for  renderii^  the  poen 
interesting?   What  efiect  most  tfaey 
produce?  What  do  these dangefs,  or 
obstacles,  form;  and  in  the  indicaaas 
conduct  of  them,  consists  what?  In 
what  manner  nrast  he  conduct    k? 
What  is  manifest  f  What  questka  fav 
been  moved?   To  what  opimon  are 
most  critics  inclined?  Why  do  tfaey 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  ade? 
What  ilhistnitxm  of  this  remark  fol- 
lows ?   To  this  ffeneral  fNraetice;,  what 
two  exceptibns  have  we;  and  how  do 
they  conclude?  Wi&  regard  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  epic  actbn,  wh^  is  ob- 
served? Why  is  a  oonsiderahle  exteot 
always  allowed  to  it?  What  is  the  du- 
ratbn  of  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  of  the  .£nekl?  How  may 
the  duration  of  two  of  these  poems  be 
brought  into  a  much  smaller  compass? 
Within  what  compass  are  they  thus 
brought?    Having  treated  of  the  epic 
action,  to  what  does  our  author  next 
prooeed?    As  it  k  the  business  of  the 
epic  poet  to  copy  ailer  nature,  and  to 
form  a  probable  and  interestmg  tale, 
what  must  he  study  to  do?  What  does 
Arktotle  call  thk?  What  k,  by  n 
means,   necessary?    Though  viciouB 
characters  may  find  a  proper  place, 
yet,  what  does  the  nature  of  epic  poe- 
tiy  seem  to  require?    But  whatever 
the  character  of  hk  actors  be,  about 
what  roust  he  take  care ;  and  for  what 
reason?    Into  what  two  Winds  may 
poetic  characters  be  divided  ?    What 
are  general  characters ;  wliat  are  par- 
ticular characters ;  uid  what  do  they 
exhibit?  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  what  k  chiefly  exerted? 
What  remark  follows  ?    What  k  it  at 
present  sufiicient  to  do  ?   What  hat 
been  the  practk^e  of  all  epic  poets?  At 
thk  k  considered  essfntia)  to  epk;  com- 
positron,  witli  vrhai  advantages  k  it 
attended?    What  questkm  has  bees 
asked ;  how  answered ;  and  what  re 
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follows?  Besides  human  actora^ 
what  other  penona>^  usaally,  occupy 
ao  sBoall  place  in  epic  poetrv?  TV> 
itet  does  this  bring  as?  On  this  sub* 
Mdy  what  has  bwn  the  opinion  of 
rranoh  critics;  and  of  this  decision, 
what  is  observed?  MHiat  did  these 
poets  do ;  but  what  does  not  thence  fci- 
low?  How  is  this  illustrated  ihMn  Lo- 
eaii|  and  from  the  author  of  Leooidas? 
But  though  our  author  cannot  admit 
that  maemnerv  is  essential  to  the  epic 
plan,  with  what  opinion  can  he  not 
agree;  and  why?  What  advantages 
ms  it  aflbrd  ?  At  the  same  time^  how 
must  this  machinery  be  used;  and 
what  must  the  poet  always  remem- 
ber? What  remarks  follow  ?  With  re- 
gard to  allegorical  penonages,  what  is 
observed?  Where  are  they  sometimes 
allowable?  In  what  should  they  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  part ;  and 
why?  In  the  narration  of  the  poet, 
what  is  not  material ;  and  why  ?  WhcA 
is  the  chief  advantage  that  arises  from 
the  latter  method?  When  is  this  me* 
dnd,  therelbre,  preferable;  and  when 


is  the  ibrmer  ?  In  the  Invocation  of  the 
muse,  what  k  observed  ?  What  is  per- 
fectly trifling;  and  why?  What  u  of 
most  importance  in  tlie  tenour  of  the 
narratkm;  and  what  remark  follows? 
It  ii  the  region  within  which  we  look 
for  what :  and,  therefore,  what  fol> 
lows?  Or  what  idnd  must  the  oma* 
ments  of  epic  poetry  be;  and  why? 
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LECTURE  XLIDe 


HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODTSSET.— VIRGIL'S  JENEID. 

At  the  efNc  poem  b  univenally  allowed  to  possess  the  highest 
raak  among  poetical  works,  it  roerits  a  particular  discussioD. 
HaTing  treated  of  the  nature  of  thb  composition,  and  the  principal 
ndes  relatiM  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on,  the  nmt 
distingiusbed  epic  poems,  ancient  and  modem. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  the  father 
not  only  of  epic  poetry,  but,  in  scmie  measure,  of  poe^  in  general 
Whoever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  be  is  going 
to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  Hbe  world,  next  to  the  Bible* 
Without  making  this  reflectbn,  he  cannot  enter  bito  the  spirit,  nor 
relish  the  composition  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  oiNr*' 
rectness  and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  him- 
self of  our  modem  ideas  of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  transporC 
his  imagination  almost  three  timisand  years  back  in  the  histoiy  of 
Jiankind.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world 
He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retmn  a 
considerable  tmcture  of  die  savage  state ;  moral  ideas,  as  yet  impc^ 
fectly  formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men  broi^;fat  under 
none  of  those  restramts  to  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
they  aie  accustomed ;  but  bodily  strength  prized  as  one  of  me 
tiiief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and  the  appear 
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mg  <A  hunger,  described  as  very  interesting  objects ;  and  the  heroes 
boasting  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  another  outrageously, 
and  glorying,  as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently,  over  their 
fallet  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity, 
which  a  modern  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.  It  turns  on  no  higher 
subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  chieftains  about  a  female  slave 
The  priest  of  Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daughter, 
who,  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon's  share 
of  booty.  He  refuses.  Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  sends  a 
plague  into  the  Grecian  camp.  The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares 
that  there  is  no  way  of  appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  priest.  Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  augur;  professes 
that  he  likes  this  slave  better  than  his  wife  Clytemnestra ;  but  sinee 
he  must  restore  her,  in  order  to  save  die  army,  insists  to  have  another 
in  her  place ;  and  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  Achil- 
les, as  was  to  be  expected,  kindles  into  a  rage  at  this  demand ;  re- 
proaches him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence,  and  after  giving  him 
many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  treated 
by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops,  and  assist  the  Grecians 
no  more  against  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  accordingly.  His 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter  in  his  cause ;  who,  to 
revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suffered,  takes  part  against  the 
Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress;  un- 
til Achilles  is  pacified,'  and  reconciliation  brought  about  between 
him  and  Agamemnon. 

Such  is  Ine  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.  Hence  rise  all 
those  *  speciosa  miracula,^  as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fill  that  ex- 
traordinary poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  interesting  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age,  since  the  days  of 
Homer.  The  general  admiration  commanifed  by  a  poetical  plan, 
80  rery  different  from  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times, 
ought  not,  upon  reflection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  For,  besides 
that  a  fertile  genius  can  enric4i  and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it 
is  employed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ancient  manners,  how  much 
soever  they  contradict  our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinemefil, 
afford,  nevertheless,  materials  for  poetry,  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  those  which  are  furnished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  society. 
They  discover  human  nature  more  open  and  undisguised,  without 
any  of  those  studied  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men 
from  one  another.  They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most 
impetuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  in  de- 
scription than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.  They  show  us  our  na- 
tive prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting  themselves  without 
control.  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with  the  advantage  of 
thatstron);  and  expressive  style,  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  com- 
monly distinguishes  the  compositions  of  early  ages,  we  have  ground 
to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness,  ease,  and  freedom  of  native  ^«^niua, 
hi  compositions  of  such  a  period,  than  in  those  of  nu>re  civilized 
times.     And,  accord*  ^gly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homerio 
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poetry  are.  fire  and  simpticity.  Let  as  now  proceed  to  maK^  ^rae 
more  partieular  observations!  on  the  Iliad,  ui^der  the  three  neads  of 
the  subject  and  action,  the  characters,  and  narration  of  the  pn^t 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  mvtbt  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be» 
in  the  main,  happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  ao  object , 
?onld  be  more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  7  xigan  war.  So  great 
^  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states,  under  Ok.e  leader,  and  the  ten 
years'  siege  which  they  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have  spread 
far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  r^ilitary  exploits,  and  interested  all 
Greece  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  heroes  who  had  most  emi« 
nently  signalised  themselves.  Upon  these  traditions  Homer  ground* 
ed  his  poem;  and  though  he  lived.^  as  is  generally  believed,  only 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war^  yet,  through  the  want 
of  written  records,  tradition  must,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  into 
the  degree  of  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry;  atnd  have  left  him 
at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fabb  as  he  pleased  with  the  remains, 
of  Irue  history.  He  has  not  chosen  for  his  subject  the  whoU. 
Trojan  war ;  but,  with  great  judgment,  he  has  selected  one  part  ol 
it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  to 
which  that  quarrel  gave  rise ;  which,  though  they  take  np  forty-se  vea 
days  only,  yet  included  the  most  interesting  and  most  crittcal  period 
of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater  unity  to 
what  would  have  otherwise  been  an  unconnected  history  of  battles^ 
He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigna 
throughout  the  work ;  and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  efiect  of  discor* 
among  confederated  princes*  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  Ho> 
mer  is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  Virgil  The  plan  of  the 
^neid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  divev*sity  of 
events ;  whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has,  in  every  a^,  been  given  to 
Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  tin 
cidents,  of  speeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with  which 
he  abounds;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified 
his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  history  pieces  of 
almost  all  the  persons  slain,  discover  an  invention  next  to  bounds 
less.  But  the  praise  of  judgment  is«  in  my  Opinion,  no  less  due  to 
Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is  all  along  conducted 
v^ith  great  art  He  rises  upon  us  gradually  ;  his  heroes  are  brought 
out,  one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention.  The  distresi 
thickens,  as  the  poem  advances ;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended 
he  should  be,  the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers  is  the  ebaracteristieal 
part.  Here  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited  exhibitioft 
of  characters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dr»* 
matic  a  writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  convers*- 
tjon.  There  is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil:  or, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet  What  Virgil  informs  tis  of  by  Uto 
words  of  narration,  Homer  brings  about  by  a  speech.  We  raiy 
observe  here,  that  this  method  of  writing  is  more  ancient  thaA 
4A 
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the  narratire  manner.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  instead  of  narration,  abound  with  speeches, 
with  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Thus,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis : '  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Whence  come 
ye  ?  and  they  answered.  From  the  land  of  Canaan  we  come  to  buy 
food.  '  And  Joseph  said.  Ye  are  spies;  to -see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  are  ye  come.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my  lord,  but 
to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all  one  man's  sons,  w« 
are  trae  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  And  he  said  unto  them. 
Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they 
said,  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  fnH 
ther ;  and  one  is  not  And  Joseph  saia  unto  them ;  This  it  is  tha^ 
I  spake  unto  you,  sayihg,  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  sb«i'  *^^  |«i-o 
ved ;  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  shall  not  go  ibrth,  except  your  you  ng- 
est.brotfier  come  hither,'  &.c.  Genesis  xlii.  7 — 15.  Such  a  styfe 
as  this,  is  the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  mus^ 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient.  It  is  copying 
directly  from  nature ;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or 
was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  betweien  the  persons  of  whom 
the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  cime,  when  the  "^rt  of  writing  was 
more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  compress  the  substano«* 
of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  made  by  the  x>^i\,  c 
i  historian  in  his  own  person ;  .and  to  reserve  direct  speeches  for 
solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has  some 
advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.     It  renders  composttior 
more  natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and 
characters ;  but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tire- 
tome.     Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to 
the  making  of  speeches  too  far;  and  if  he  be  tedious  any  where, 
iC  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  un- 
seasonable.    Together  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our 
minds  sonM  impression  of  the  Greek  loquacity  also.     His  speeche*. 
however,  are  |ipon  the  whole  characteristic  and  lively ;  and  to  ther 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  ha 
given  of  human  nature.     Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  fa 
miliarly  «nd  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.    We  seem  t 
have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.     Nd 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage  through  all  its  dif 
^ferent  forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors ;  but  some  mon 
delicate  characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but 
for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art 

Row  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  Helen, 
so  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her 
finom  being  an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with  which  the  old 
generals  behold  her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towsitis 
them,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and 
shedding  tears,  her  confusion  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  grief 
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■nd  sdr-aceusatioos  at  the  sight  c^  Menelaus,  her  upbraidiiigr  Paris 
for  his  covrardicei  and,  at  the  same  timei  her  returning  fondness 
for  him,  exhibit  the  must  striking  features  of  that  mixed  female 
eharacter,  which  we  partly  condemni  and  partly  pity.  Homer 
oevei-  introduces  her  without  making  her  say  something  to  move 
our  compassion  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to  contrast 
tier  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  ai^d 
tender  Andromache.       y^ 

,  Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterized  with 
the  utn'ost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture 
"  ot  gallantry  and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first 
appearance ;  but,  immediately  afterwards,  enters  into  single  combat 
witli  him.  He  is  a  great  master  of  civility ,  remarkably  courteous  in 
his  speeches ;  and  receives  all  the  reproofs  of  his  brother  Hector 
with  modesty  and  deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  ele- 
gance and  taste.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is, 
ID  the  sixth  book,  found  by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his 
armour ;  and  issues  forth  to  battle  with  a  peculiar  gay ety  and  osto* 
tation  of  appearance,  which  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  finest  com* 
parisons  in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  the  horse  prancing  to  the  rjver. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  bru- 
tal and  unamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in- 
)iutice  is  commonly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines 
ol  Horace,  who  has  certainly  overloaded  his  character. 

Impiger,  inicundut,  incxorabQIf,  actr, 

Jium  nefflt  fibi  ntita,  oihU  noa  arroget  onait.  A.  P.  121. 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree;  but  he  is  far  from 
'deing  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justica  In  the  contest  with  Aga* 
memnon,  though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  ha* 
reason  on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged  $  but  he  submits, 
and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand 
her ;  only  he  will  fight  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader 
who  had  affronted  him.  Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  con-, 
tempt  of  death,  he  has  several  other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open 
and  sincere.  He  loves  his  subjects,  and  respects  the  gods.  He  is 
distinguished  by  strone  friendships  and  attachments ;  he  is  through- 
out, high-spirited,  gallant,  and  honourable ;  and  allowing  for  a  de- 
gree of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into  the 
characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abun- 
dantly fitted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  Homer's  godsy  or  his  machinery, 
according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The 
gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  greater  indeed  than 
they  do  in  the  ifineid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem ;  and  hence  Ho- 
mer has  become  the  standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  ma« 
obinery  in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  lee* 
ture#^  Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Like  every  other  good 
?)et,  he  unquestionably  followed  the  traditions  of  his  countrjTf 
he  age  ot  the  Trojan  war  approached  thi^  age  of  the  gods  and  de 
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Aii-gods  in  Greece.  Seireral  of  ihm  heroes  concerned  in  that  war 
^ere  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of  course, the  tra- 
ditionary tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  of  that  age, 
firere  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities.  These  popular  legends 
Homer^very  properly  adopted;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  t9 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  arising  in  succeei^ng  ages,  and 
writing  on  qnite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  sama 
system  of  machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  effee|; 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing;  often  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  in* 
troduces  into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  as 
much  distinguished  by  characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversi- 
fies his  battles  greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and  by  fre- 
quently shifting  the  scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agree* 
able  relief  to  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter^ 
Homer's  gods,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively 
and  animated  figures,  yet  sometimes  want  dignity.  Th^  conjugal 
contentions  between  Juno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  he  entertains  us, 
and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities, 
according  as  they  take  different  sides  with  the  contending  parties, 
would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modern  poet  to  imitate, 
f  n  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  aG> 
cording  to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions*  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men  ;  they  have  children 
and  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies;  and  e:ccept  that  they  are  im- 
mortal, that  they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  wkiged 
chariots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then 
rea^cending,  in  order  to  feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosia;  they  are  in 
truth  no  higher  beings  than  the  human  heroes,  and  therefore  very 
fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions.  At  the  same  time,  though 
Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities,  yet  he  knows  how  to 
make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the  roost  awful  m*- 
j^ty.  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
introduced  with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  in  the  Iliadare  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy, 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  will  be  admired 
by  such  onljras  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance 
for  certain  negligences  and  repetitions,  which  greater  refinement  in 
the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets 
to  avoid.    For  Homer  is  the  most  simple  in  his  style  of  all  the  great 

?oetfl,  and  resembles  most  the  style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
*estament  They  can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are 
tcquainted  with  hnm  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.  An  excelleitt 
poetif*ai  performance  that  translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to 
the  original.  In  some  places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  im« 
proved  Homer.  It  has  certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenesseSp 
and  added  delicacy  and  giace  to^ome.of  bis  sentiments.    But  wiUl 
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ri,  it  is  no  other  than  Homei  modernized.  In  the  micbt  ot  the  ele 
|i;mnce  and  li|xuriancy  cf  Mr.  Pope's  UuiguagCy  we  lose  sight  of  the 
oM  bard*s  simplicity,  i  know  indeed  no  author,  tp  whom  it  is  more 
difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.  As  the  plainness 
of  his  diction,  were  itlUerally  rendered,  would  oflen  appear  flat  in 
any  modern  language ;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not  a 
little  heightened  by  it,  there  are  erery  where  breaking  forth  upon 
us  flashes  of  native  Are,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any 
language,  except  his  own,  could  preserve.  His  rersification  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious;  and 
to  carry,  beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to  the 
sense- and  meaning. 

In  narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which 
renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  though,  in  his  speeches, as  I  have 
before  ad  mitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive ; 
and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well  chosen  particulars  which 
form  the  excellency  of  description.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Ju* 
piter  with  great  magnificence : 

Annuit,  et  totum  nutn  tremefecit  Oiyin|Mitn.  IX.  106b 

But  Hom^^r,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eye- 
Drows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  itio- 
ment  when  he  gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more 
natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to 
so nr»e  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so  happily,  as  to  paint  H 
in  a  mannei  to  our  sight.  The  shot  of  Pandarus's  arrow,  which 
<)roke  the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  as  related  in  the  fourth 
book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance  :  and  above  all,  the  admirable 
interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book :  where 
all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tenderness,  the  child 
affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  father's  helmet  and  srest,  and  clinging 
to  the  nurse ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  into 
his  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods ;  Andromache 
receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
instant  bursting  into  tears,  Joxpuosv  ye^Mfatfay  as  it  is  finely  expressed 
in  the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles,  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  mas* 
terly  a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement. It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  bis  genius  is  most  highly  di»> 
played ;  insomuch  that  Virgil's  battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most 
other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimate    in  comparison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  similes,  no  })oet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Se 
veral  of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful:  such  as  those 
of  the  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  mooii  and  stars  by 
night ;  Paris  goinc  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancing  to  the 
river ;  and  Euphorbjs  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  s 
fudden  blast :  all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that 
are  anv  where  to  b'e  found.     I  am  Aot>  however,  of  opinion  that 
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Homer's  comparisons,  taken  in  general,  are  his  graatest  beauties 
Thej  come  too  thick  apon  us;  and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  hii 
narration  or  description.  The  resemblance  on  which  they 
founded,  is  sometimes  not  clear;  and  the  objects  whence  they 
taken  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  bulls,  eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep^ 
recur  too  frequently ;  and  the  allusions  m  some  of  his  8imile% 
even  after  the  lallowaniies  that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient  mannei% 
must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only 
It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  Longi* 
nus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may 
in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still 
remains  without  the  neat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vi- 
gour and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very 
amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad ;  it  con- 
tains many  interesting  stories,  and  beautiful  descriptions.  We  see 
every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the 
same  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work.  It  de- 
scends indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements ;  but  in  recompense  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures 
of  ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  ho»> 
pitality  and  humanity ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adven- 
ture,  and  many  a  landscape  of  nature;  and  instructs  us  by  a  con 
itant  vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be  acknow* 
ledeed  in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majesty 
which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books, 
after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and 
languid ;  and  though  the  discovery  which  Ulysses  makes  of  him* 
self  to  his  nurse,  Euryclea,  and  his  interview  with  Penelope,  before 
she  knows  hitn,in  the  nineteenth  book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet 


*  The  tererest  critic  upon  Homer  in  modem  times,  M.  la  Motte,  admits  aU  lliat  Ui 
admirers  urge  for  the  superiority  of  his  pnius  and  talents  as  a  poet :  **  C*6toit  «b 

fnie  natiireilem^nt  poSfique,  ami  des  fables  et  des  menreilleuX|  et  port^  en  fMnl 
riaitatioB,  soit  des  objets  de  la  nature,  soit  des  sentimens  et  des  actions  dm 
hommes.  n  avoit  Tesprit  mste  et  fkond ;  plus  6lev6  que  d6licat,  phis  naturel  qu*ins<^ 
nieuz,  et  plus  amourenx  de  Tabondance  que  du  choix  -—11  a  saisi,  par  une  soperioriig 
de  goAt,  les  premieres  Ma  de  Tftloquence  dans  toutes  let  genret ;  a  a  p«url6  la 
langnge  de  toutes  let  passions ;  et  Q  a  du  moins  oavert  anx  6crivains  qui  doivent  b 
soirre  one  infinite  de  routes,  qu*ii  ne  restoit  plus  qn%  apphuiir.  II  j  a  apparency 
qtt'en  quelques  temps  qu'  Hom^re  eftt  y^cn,  fl  edt  m»  da  moins,  le  plus  grand  poSto 
de  son  pays :  et  k  ne  le  prendre  que  dans  ce  sens,  on  peat  dire,  qu*il  est  le  mahia 
de  ceux  niftmef  qui  l*ont  surpass^.  — Discours  sur  Homere.  (Eurres  de  la  Mott% 
tome  ii.  After  these  high  praises  of  the  author,  he  indeed  endeaTours  to  bring  tiw 
merit  of  the  Iliad  yerjr  low.  But  his  principal  objections  turn  on  the  ^ebasinr  idesa 
which  are  there  given  of  the  gods,  the  gross  characten  and  mannen  of  the  hcnM^ 
tnd  the  imperfect  morality  of  tfie  sentiments ;  which,  as  Voltaire  obsenres,  is  like  ac 
r using  a  painter  for  having  drawn  his  6gures  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Homer 
fd  his  gods  such  as  popular  tradition  then  represented  them  y  and  detcribef 
fiNuracters  and  sratimenK,  aa  he  found  among  those  with  wfem  be  lircd 
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the  poet  does  not  seem  happy  m  the  grest  anagnorisisy  or  the  diso^ 
▼ery  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She  is  too  cautious  and  distn^istful,  and 
we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise  of  joy,  which  we  expected  on 
that  high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now 
time  to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  character  clearly  marked,  and 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies 
of  the  Iliad  are  simplicity  and  fire;  those  of  the  %neid  are,  elegance 
and  tenderness.  Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  vet 
lime  than  Homer;  but,  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  negli- 
gences, greater  yariety,  and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular 
ilignity,  throughout  his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  ftnd  ourselres  in  the  region 
of  the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open 
the  £neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements, 
of  the  Augustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about 
a  female  slave,  no  violent  scolding,  i)or  abusive  languaiBe;  but  the 
poem  opens  with  the  utifiost  mamificence;  with  Juno,  forming  de- 
signs for  preventing  JEntsM's  establishment  in  Italy,  and  ^neas  him- 
self presented  to  us  with  ail  his  fleet,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which 
is  described  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  JBneid  is  exli^mely  happy ;  still  more  so,  in 
my  opinion,  than  either  of  Homer's  poems.  As  nothing  could  be 
more  noble,  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could  be 
more  flattering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  peopIe,than  VirgiHs 
deriving  the  ori^n  of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  as  iBneas. 
The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken 
from  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  his  own  country ;  it  allowed 
him  to  connect  his  subject  with  Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his 
mythology;  it  afibrdedhim  the  opportunity  of  frequently  glancing 
at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  describing 
Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous 
state.  The  establishment  of  ^neas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno, 
leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and  wars;  and  fur- 
nishes a  proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peace  with  martial 
exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be  found 
so  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  ^neid. 
I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  critics,  that 
the  ^neid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries 
a  constant  reference  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar; 
r,  that  Virgil's  main  design  in  composing  the  ^neid,  was  to  recon- 
rile  the  Romans  to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed 
V>  be  shadowed  out  under  the  character  of  JSneas.  Virgil,  indeed, 
nke  the  other  poets  of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his 
subject  afibrds  him,  of  paying  court  to  Augustus.*  But,  to  imagine 
that  he  carried  a  political  plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poem* 
appears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement    He  had  sufficient 


•*«^  •-  »■ 


*  As  particularly  in  that  noted  patfage  of  the  listh  book,  I.  )M 
'  Hie  vir,  hie  est.  tibi  qaen  pronitd  Mepioi  audit,  he 
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•motiveS)  as  2  pnet^  to  diel«rminQ  hitti  to  Ihe  cboiee  of  his  subjeet^ 
fnini  its  bei  igi  in  itself^  both  great  and  pleasing;  from  its  being 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attemled  with  the  peculiar  ad  vao« 
tag('^,  which  I  mentioned  above,  for  the  full  display  of  poetical  tal- 
ents. 

Unitjr  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  oC 
':£neas  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  compre- 
hends the  transactions  of  several  years,  part  of  the  transactions  are 
very  properly  thrown  into  a  recitai  made  by  the  hero.  The  epi 
sodes  are  linked  with  sufficient  connexion  to  the  main  subject;  and 
the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient 
machinery,  happily  forifted.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes 
herself  to  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy,  gives  rise  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  obstruct  iBneas's  undertaking,  and  connects  the  hu- 
man with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whole  work. 
Hence  arise  the  tempest  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  shore  ol 
Africa;  the  passion  of  Dido»  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  TiU, 
at  last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan 
na^e  shall  be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foiegoes  her  resenW 
ment,  and  the  hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great 
propriety,  and  shown  his  art  and  judgment  But  the  admiration  due 
to  so  eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remarking  some 
other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First,  there  arei  scarce 
any  characters  marked  m  the  iBneid.  In  this  respect  it  is  insipid, 
when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  Ufa 
Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Trojan 
heroes,  who  accompanied  .£^neas  into  Italy,  are  so  many  undistin- 
guished figures,  who  are  in  no  way  made  known  to  us,  either  by  any 
sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memorable  exploits  which  they 
peiform.  Even  ^neas  himself  is  not  a  very  interesting  hero.  He 
is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  his  character  is  not 
marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart;  it  is  a  sort 
of  cold  and  tame  character;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido., 
in  the  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  after 
•he  suspect«»d  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appea**s  a  certain 
hardness  u^d  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him 
amiable.^  Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  in 
the  whole  ^neid.  The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  01 
her  indignation  and  resentment,  and  the  violence  of  her  whole  cha- 
racter, exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  which 
Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  ^neid,  the  distribution 
and  management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exception* 
able.     The  ^neid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  the  indul* 


*  Nam  Oetu  ingmnuit  nottro  ?  nam  lamina  flexit  ? 
Hum  Ucrymaa  victns  dedit,  aui  raiaeratii4  amaotam  est  ?     ^n.  17. 969m 
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iM  due  to  a  work  not  Aoroughly  eomfdeted.  The  six  hst  boofci 
Me  eaid  net  to  have  received  the  finiahtiig  hand  of  the  author ;  and 
A>r  this  reaaon,  he  ordered,  hr  his  will,  the  £neid  to  be  commit^ 
led  to  (he  flames.  But  thoudh  this  may  aeeoont  for  incorrediieai 
0t  eabseutioa,  it  doea  not  apclogiae  for  a  falling  off  in  the  subjeet, 
which  aeems  k>  take  pbtee  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  wan 
with  the  Latins  are  inferior,  in  point  of  dignity,  to  the  more  iatei^ 
eating  objents  which  had  before  been  presented  to  us  in  the  destratf< 
tion  of  Troyi  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into  beBii 
Ami  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the  eonduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  €h- 
senMsd,  is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Turnus  against  ^neas*  Tur- 
aue,  a  brave  young  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation, 
is  destined  for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  fovoured  by  her 
moiher.  Lavinia  heneif  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match : 
when  there  arrives  a  straneer,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region, 
who  bad  never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establish* 
^iieat  in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
ttother^s  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid  for  disposing 
OS  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  the  defect  might 
have  been  easily  remedied,  by  the  poet's  making  JSneas,  instead 
of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  the  persecotion  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  r^ 
mark,  Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  adroi* 
ration  of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equili 
brium  between  his  lame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and 
distinguishing  excellency  of  Virpl,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he 
possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every  affecting  circumstance 
in  the  scenes  he  describes ;  and,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  knows  how 
to  reach  the  heart  This,  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  merit  next  to 
sublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his  composi- 
tion extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  ef 
Hector  with  Andromache.  But  in  the  iKneid,  there  are  many  such. 
The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there  the 
whole  strength  of  his  genius,  as  the  sub^t  afforded  a  variety  of 
scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror, 
presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  im  the  night,  are  finely  mixed 
with  pathetic  and  affecting  ineidenCs.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is 
more  beautifully  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam  ;  and  ihe 
family-pieces  of  ^neas,  Anehises,  and  Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can 
be  conceived.  In  many  passages  of  the  iBneid,  the  same  pathetic 
spirit  shines ;  and  they  have  Men  always  the  favourite  passages  in 
that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappv 
passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  lustly  admirea, 
and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview  ol 
4B 
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JSn«aa  With  Andromtche  and  Helenus^  in  the  third  book ,  the  epi  - 
todes  of  PallaB  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryaios,  of  Ifaoaos  mi 
Mezentiusyin  the  Italian  wan,  are  all  striking  instances  of  fhepoet^* 
power  of  raisins  the  tender  emotions.  For  we  must  obsenre,  that 
though  the  ^neid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and^  in  some  plaees,  languid, 
yet  there  are  beauties  scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  ereft 
n  the  last  six  books.  The  best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the 
whole,  are,  the  first,  the  second,  the  fourth,  the  sixth|  the  seTentfay 
the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

VirgiPs  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's,  in  point  of  fire  and 
sublimity ;  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  hell, 
in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degreeSb 
There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  in  its  kind,  to  the  siztii 
book  of  the  JSneid.  The  scenery,  and  the  objects,  are  great  and 
striking  i  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  view  of  the  invisible  world.  There  runs  throoeh 
the  whole  description  a  certain  philosophical  sublime ;  which  Vir* 
giPs  Platonic  genius,  and  the  enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age, 
enabled  him  to  support  with  a  degree  of  majesty,  far  beyond  what 
the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  suffered  him  to  attain.  With  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  his 
whole  works,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it  were  needless  to  en- 
Isrve  in  the  praise  of  them. 

upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
|rtmces  of  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  former  must,  un- 
doubtedly, be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius ;  the  latter,  to  be 
the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  dis- 
covers both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  which  are  to  be  expected 
in  an  original  author,  compared  with  those  who  succeed  him ;  more 
boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has, 
$11  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer ;  in  many  places,  he  has  not  so 
much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  translated  him.  The  description 
of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  iBneid,  and  ^neas's  speech 
upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey ;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  no 
ether  than  copies  of  thoseof  Homer.  Thepre-eminencoin  invention, 
therefore^  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to 
Virgil,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  banes  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we  discern 
all  me  Greek  vivacity ;  in  Vir^l,  all  the  Roman  statelinesa.  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious ;  Vir^'a, 
the  most  chaste  and  correct  The  strength  of  the  former  lies  in  hb 
power  of  warming  the  fancy ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touch- 
ing the  heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated ;  Virgil's 
more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sob 
limity  to  which  the  latter  never  attains ;  but  the  latter,  in  return, 
never  sinks  below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so 
dearly  be  pronounced  of  the  former.  Not,  hewever,  to  detract  firom 
the  admiration  due  to  both  these  great  poetSi  most  of  Homer'*  4t 
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Lete  may  reasanabW  be  imrated,  not  to  his  genhii^  bat  to  ttie  mtii* 
iM»  of  toe  tg<e  m  which  he  liyed ;  and  for  the  feeble  pessages  of  the 
JMneid,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  edmittedi  that  the  JEneid  was  left  an 
unfinished  work. 


43: 


(luxisnoirs. 


Why  don  the  epic  poem  merit  par- 
tiealar  diBcuflsoo?  Having  treated  of 
the  nature  of  thk  eompotttion,  and  of 
the  priucqKd  rules  relatiiiyi^  to  it|to 
what  does  our  author  proceed?  Who 
elaims  our  firat  attentioD;  and  why? 
What  musty  whoever  sitB  down  to 
read  Homer,  eoosider  ?  Why  should  he 
make  this  reflectkin?  For  what  is  he 
not  to  look;  and  of  what  must  he  dir 
vest  himself?  "What  is  be  to  expect : 
and  what  must  he  reckon  upon  finding? 
What  does  the  opening  of  the  Hind 
not  possess?  Upon  what  does  it  turn? 
Repeat  the  basis  of  the  whole  actkm  of 
the  Oiadj  as  illustiative  of  this  ronark. 
Hence^  nse  what?  What  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  why  not? 
Hcfw  do  they  discover  human  nature? 
To  what  do  they  give  free  Boone ;  and 
what  do  they  show  us?  Fromtnisstate 
of  mannen^  together  with  its  attfflding 
eircomstanees,  fi>r  what  have  we 
ground  to  kok?  And  accordingly, 
what  are  the  two  great  characters  of 
Homeric  poetry?  Under  what  three 
heads  do  we  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  obscTvatkms  on  the 
Iliad?  Why  must  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad  be  admitted  to  be  a  biappy  one  ? 
Upon  what  traditions  did  Homer  ground 
his  poem ;  imd  what  remark  follows? 
What  nart  of  the  Trojan  war  did  Ho- 
mer select  as  his  subject?  From  this 
management,  what  advantajge  did  he 
derive?  What  has  he  gained;  and 
what  shown  ?  At  the  same  timeu  what 
must  be  admitted ;  and  why  ?  What, 
in  all  ages,  has,  with  the  greatest  rear 
son,  been  given  to  Homer?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  But  the  praise  of  what, 
is  also  equally  his  due?  How  is  this^ 
dso,  illustrated  ?  In  what  does  Homer 
stand  without  a  rival  ?  To  what  is  his 
lively  and  snirited  exhibitkm  of  charac- 
tera  owing?  What  remark  fbUows? 
What  Virgil  informs  us  by  two  words 
of  narration,  Homer  brings  about  by 
what?  What  may  we  here  observe  5 
and  in  what  books  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remark  ?    Repeat  the  pas- 


sage  fiom  the  book  of  Genesii^  illustr»> 
tive  of  this  remark.  Of  this  style,  what 
is  observed?  Jt  isoopyinfffrnn  what; 
and  what  is  it  givingf  ui  proffress  d 
time,  what  was  thoi:^t  more  eKsgaatf 
What  are  the  advantages^  andaliw  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
method  which  Homer  practised?  Of 
his  speeches,  however,  what  is  fartner 
observed;  and  to  them,  what  do  we 
owe?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  pursued  the  sin- 
gle virtue  of  courage,  what  is  remark- 
ed? How  is  this  remark  illustrated,  m 
the  manner  in  which  the  character  ol 
Helen  is  painted  ?  What  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  di^gnity?  What  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  features  of  that 
mixed  female  character,  which  we 
partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity?  Ho- 
mer never  introduces  her  without 
what;  and,  at  the  same  time,  about 
what  is  he  careful  ?  How  is  Pans  hhn- 
self  characterized  ?  Heneat  his  parti- 
cular characteristics.  For  what  Ihm 
Homer  been  blamed?  But  to  what 
opinkm  is  our  author  inclined  ?  What 
are  Achilles'  peculicur  characterhtios? 
Under  the  head  of  characterS|  what 
come uider consideration;  andofthem, 
what  is  observed?  Gonceniing  ma- 
chinery in  general,  and  c<mcemiQg 
Homers  madiinery  in  particular,  what 
is  remarked?  What  did  he  foik>w» 
How  is  this  Olustratel?  In  the  hands 
of  Homer,  what  is  its  e^t ;  and  of  it, 
what  remarks  follow  ?  Of  Homer's 
ffods,  what  must  be  confessed?  What 
ulustration  of  this  remark  follows  ?  In 
apology,  however,  for  Homer,  what 
must  oe  remarkea  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  At  the  same  time, 
how  does  he  frequently  make  them  ap- 
Tpeat;  and  what  instances  are  men- 
tioned ?  "^ith  regard  to  Homer's  style 
and  marker  of  writing,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  By  whom  only  will  it  be  a<^ 
mired ;  and  why  ?  Who  can  have  no 
conception  of  his  manner?  Of  that 
translatbn,  what  character  is  given  ? 
Why  is  it  BO  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
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^IfiMtier,  In  ft  tf8iifliRflon7  Of  hb  vtcni'- 
•IcatJDii,  whai  ii  absBnred? 
'  How  18  Homer  ib  aaimtioD?  By 
means  of  what,  is  he  every  where  de- 
•eriptive  ?  How  is  he  contrasted  in  this 
TBspect  with  Vii;gil  1  Whenever  he 
•ecKR  to  draw  our  attention  to  auv  par- 
ticular object,  what  does  he  do  ?  what 
form  the  most  natural  and  aflrectin|j 
picture  that  can  poasibly  be  imagined? 
In  what  does  Homer  particuhmy  ex- 
cel? What  does  he  do;  and  here,  how 
does  he  compare  with  other  poets? 
With  reoard  to  his  similes,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  his  beautiful  simUes,  what 
iustances  are  given  ?  Of  what*  howev- 
er, is  our  author  not  of  opinion ;  and 
whv  are  they  not  1  Upon  what  hais  our 
author's  obsenrations,  hitherto,  been 
made ;  and  of  what  is  it  necessary,  also, 
to  take  some  notice?  What  is  the  criti- 
cism of  LongiriUB  on  this  poem  ?  What 
does  it  want ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
what  does  it  possefls?  What  do  we 
every  where  see?  From  what  does  it 
descend ;  but,  in  recompense  for  this, 
what  have  we?  Instead  of  that  feroci- 
ly  which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  with  what 
does  the  Odyssey  present  us  ?  At  the 
'fftme  tune,  what  are  the  defects  of  the 
Odyasey  ?   Afler  hanpng  said  so  much 


wmt  "was  tne  end  oT  the  wnn  oC 
JuBO;  and  henBe,aniewfaat?  fmheis 
main  poiDl%  bow  has  Viigil  coBdaded 
his  work;  and  what  has  he  sbowii? 
But  the  admiratk)n  due  to  so  eminent 
a  poet  must  not  prevent  what?  Ynmi 
ntheDnt;  andinthisreBpeet,howdoe^ 
it  compare  with  the  Iliad  ?  Of  the  oom- 
panions  of  ^neas^  what  is  ohserved? 
What  is  said  even  of  ^neas  himself? 
Which  is  the  best  supported  character 
in  the  book;  and  how  is  this  iliostm- 
ted  ?  Besides  this  defbct  of  diaracter, 
what  else  are,  in  some  respects,  exeep- 
tionabfo?  With  what  indulgence  anist 
the  ^ncid  be  considered;  and  wfav? 
Fot  this  reason,  what  did  he,  by  m 
will,  order?  But  though  this  may  ae- 
eoont  for  incorrectneES  olC  exeeutioB,  ftr 
what  does  it  not  apologize ?  Howis 
this  remark  illustrated?  Fior  what  ii 
such  a  plan  unfortunate;  and  bow 
m^ht  the  defect  have  been  easily  rs' 
medied?  But  notwithstandipg  these 
defects^  what  does  Viigfl  possenl 
What »  his  distinguishing  exeeDency? 
l^th  what  had  nature  endowed  him: 
and  whfU  was  the  consequence?  Or 
this  merit,  in  an  epie  poem,  vrfaat  isob- 
served  ?  What  is  the  chief  bcamty  of 
this  kind  in  the  Iliad?    Of  the  second 


f€  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  to  whom  [book  of  the  iBneid,  what  is  observed? 


do  we  proceed;  and  of  htm,  what  is 
ebservea?  How  does  he  differ  from  Ho- 
•  mer?  When  we  begin  to  read  the 
VHsJi,  where  do  we  find  ourselves? 
When  we  open  the  iBneid,  what  do 
we  discovers  With  what  do  we  not 
meet  ?  How  does  the  poem  open  i  and 
with  what  ?  Why  is  the  subject  of  the 
ifineid  considered  extremely  happy? 
Of  the  object^  what  is  observed :  and 
what  theme  did  it  give  the  poet  ?  What 
dkt  it  allow  him ;  imd  what,  also,  affiird 
him  ?  To  what  Joes  the  establishment 
ef  iGneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Ju- 
no, lead;  and  what  does  it  furmsh? 
Upon  the  whole,  what  does  our  au- 
thor believe?  For  what  opinmn  does 
he  see  no  foundation?  What  does 
Virgil,  like  every  other  poet  of  that  age, 
do ;  but  what  appears  no  more  than  a 
fanciful  refinement?  What  motives, as 
a  poet,  had  he  to  determine  him  in  the 
elioiee  of  his  subject?  How  is  the  unity 
of  the  action  perfectly  preserved?  Why 
are  part  of  the  transactions  very  pro|)ei^ 
.y  thrown  into  a  recital  meu,n  ny  the 
hctol  Of  the  episodes,  and  of  the  in- 
tiigaeofthepoem,  what  is  observed?' 


What  instances  are  mentkxied?  How 
haVe  such  passages  in  the  .dBneid  ai- 
ways  been  regarded?  Ofthe  death  of 
Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  forther  instances  of  the 
poet's  power  of  raising  the  tenderemo- 
t^yiMf  arQjriven?  For  we  must  observe 
what  ?  What  are  the  best  and  most 
finiriied  books  of  die  jfinmd?  Thoofih 
Tlx^l's  battles  are  mferior  to  Homen^ 
yet  in  what  has  he  excelled  him  by 
maay  degrees?  What  are  the  peculiar 
exedlences  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
iBneid  ?  With  re^rard  to  the  sweetness 
and  beautv  of  VirgilVi  numben,  what 
is  observea  ?  Upon  the  ^niiole,  as  ts 
the  comparative  merit  of  thcsse  two 
princes  or  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Vir 
gil,  with  wnat  remarks  does  our  author 
dose? 

■-    '  "  ■ 

ANALVSISL 

Homer — Introductory  remariES. 
1.  The  Iliad. 

A.  The  basis  of  the  action. 

B.  The  subject  happily  cfaosesL 
c.  Homer's  inveution. 

D.  His  characters, 
a.  The  dramatic  nwUiod  ooosldsrad 
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c.  TIm  nwclilnary. 

F. 

2.  TheOdyMOT. 
A.  Ito 

1.  Ita  ezoeUenoei. 


A.  ThfdwabftKL 

B.  Tbe  unify  cfllMMllHL  \ 

.  2.  Ill  dflf  ecte. 

A.  The  chmnielflriL 

B.  TbeflMOMfflBMnlaftlMKliML 
a  Tlwbattiei^  . 

Honier  uid  Vlf|^  compswda 


XECTTTRfi  XUT. 

■ 

UJOAira  PHARSAL1A.— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM.— CA- 
MOENB'  LUBIAD.— FENELOira  TELkMACHUS.~yOL. 
TAIRE'B   HENRIADE.— MILTOira  PARADISE  LOST. 

After  Homer  and  Vinp],  the,  next  g^at  epic  poet  of  ancient 
imWf  who  preaentB  himself  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who  deserves 
our  attention,  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beau- 
ties,^ with  great  faults.  Though  his  Pharsalia  discover  too  little  in- 
vention, and  be  conducted  in  too  4iistorical  a  manner,  to  be  account- 
ed a  perfectly  regular  epic  poem,  yet  it  were  the  mere  squenmishness 
of  cnticism,  to  exclude  it  from  the  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as 
I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  pre- 
dae  limit,  that  we  must  refuse  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which 
treats  of  great  and  heroic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  con- 
formable  to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the 
Pharsalia  carriesi  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ; 
neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  tne  triumph  of  Cssar  ovet  ^ 
the  Roman  liberty.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is,  indeed,  brought ' 
to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  last  books^ 
or  it  has  oeen  Idt  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot  reck-- 
on  him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  isi 
diat  civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  present  too  manj^  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry, 
uid  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of  human  nature.  Gallant  and 
honourable  achievements  furnish  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic 
muse.  But  Lucan's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight 
in  savage  scenes ;  he  dwells  upon  them  too  much  ;  and  not  content 
with  those  which  his  subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his 
wav  to  mtroduce  a  long  episode  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscripfiom^ 
which  abounds  with  all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the 
limes  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed  in  a 
former  lecture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  liim  of 
the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery,  and  therebv  renders  his  work 
len  splendid  and  amunng.  Lucan  has  submitted  to  this  disadvan 
taM  of  his  subject ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  pro 
pnety  than  if  he  had  made  an  unseasonable  attempt  to  embellisn  it 
with  machinery ;  for  the  &bles  of  the  gods  would  have  made  a  very 
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unnatural  mixture  with  the  exploits  of  Cssar  and  Pompey ;  and  in 
stead  of  raising,  would  have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  recent 
and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  with 
force.  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  not  sue* 
ceed  in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  madetc 
possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  sentiment, or 
liravery  in  action ;  but,on  the  contrary,  is  always  eclipsed  by  the  su- 
perior abilities  of  Ca&sar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Lucan's  favourite  charac- 
ter ;  and  wherever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  him- 
self. Some  of  the  noblest  and  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the 
work,  are  such  as  rebate  to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  hb  nurath, 
or  descriptions  of  his  behaviour.  His  speech  in  particular  to  Labi- 
enus,  who  urged  him  to  in^^uire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  the  war,  (book  ix.  564.)  deserves  to  be  remark- 
ed, as  equal,  for  moral  suMimity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  io 
all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  itory,  our  author  has  attached  himself  toe 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
don  broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  often  from 
place  to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also ;  frequently  turning  aside 
irom  his  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  of 
a  country ;  somet]mes,philosophical  disquisitions  concerning  natonl 
objects;  as,  concerning  the  African  serpents  in  the  ninth  book,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  tenth. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia  several  very  poetical  and  spirited  de- 
scriptions.   But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in 
narration  or  description.     His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harsh* 
his  descriptions  are  oilen  over-wrought,  and  emploved  too  upoi; 
disagreeable  objects.     His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments, 
which  are  generally  noble  and  striking,  and  expressed  in  that  slow- 
ing and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.    Lucan 
is  the  most  philosophical  and  the  most  public-spirited  poet  of  all 
antiquity.    He  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher; was  himself  a  stoic;  and  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy 
breathes  throughout  his  poem.    We  must  observe  too,  that  he  is  the 
only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  his  poem  really  and 
deeply  interested.     Lucan  recounted  no  fiction,     lie  was  a  Roman, 
and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  ol 
that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.     His  high 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kin* 
die,  on  many  Occajons,  into  the  most  real  warmth.     Hence,  hi 
abounds^  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  il 
ways,  well-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  thaf  do  him 
no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his  princi- 
pal excellency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  some* 
times  in  nis  descriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  sentiments,  his  great 
defect  in  both  >%  want  of  moderation.    He  carries  every  thing  t0 
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ma  extreme.  He  knowt  not  where  to  stop.  From  an  eflfort  to  ag« 
gnmiliie  hb  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  and  unnatural :  and  it  fre- 
auently  happens,  that  where  the  second  line  of  one  of  his  descrip* 
tions  is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rise  still  higher,  is 
perfectly  bombast  Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  the  schools  of  the 
dedaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome. 
He  was  not  free  from  the  infection ;  and  top  often,  instead  of  shovi^ 
iog  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original 
genius.  His  sentiments  are  so  hirii,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so 
jmat,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  dWects ;  at^d  passages  may  be  pro- 
dueed  from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever 
The  eharaeters,  for  instance,  which  he  draws  of  Pompey  and  Css 
aar,  in  the  first  book,  are  masterly ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey 
ta  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is  highly  poetical : 


popularibut  a«rit 
IfflpeDif  pUttSuque  lai  gpsndcre  UiMtri ; 
Nee  reparu*  qotm  Tim,  maltamque  priori 
Cr«dere  fortuDs ;  ttat  nai^pA  nominii  umbra. 
Qnalit,  flrqgifero  quarcot  ■Qblioib  in  agro, 
EzuTias  ▼eterat  popali  taorataqoa  getUaa 
Dona  dnoim ;  nee  jam  ralidit  radkibua  hmrattf  | 
Pondera  fixa  luo  est,  nudosqae  per  «era  ramoa 
Eflbndeni,  tranco,  non  frondibas,  efficit  umbram. 
Ak,  qoam^  primo  nutet  eainra  sob  Euro, 
£t  dream  sI1t«  firmo  se  roiM>ra  toUant, 
Sola  tamen  eolitur.    Sed  non  in  Cciare  tantnm 
Nomen  erat,  nee  fama  duels,  ted  nescia  virtus 
Stare  loeo,  soliisqoe  pudor  non  Tknoere  bcllo  ; 
Aear  et  hidomitns.»  L.  I*  Itt. 

But  ^hen  we  eonsider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  art 
obliged  to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the 
government  of  either  sound  judgment  or  correct  taste.  His  genius 
bad  strength,  but  not  tenderness ;  nothing  of  what  might  be  called 
amenity,  or  sweetness.  In  his  style  there  is  abundance  of  force : 
bat  a  mixture  of  harshness,  and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned 
by  his  desire  oT  expressing  himself  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  man- 
ner. Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  more  file 
and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing  else,  falls  infinitely  below 
him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  tenderness. 


With  gifts  and  liberal  bounty  souglit  Smt  faoM, 
And  loT'd  to  hear  the  nilsar  shoot  liis  nam*  ; 
In  his  own  theatre  rejoie'd  to  sit. 
Amidst  the  noisj  praises  of  the  pit 
Careless  of  future  ais  that  might  bedda, 
No  ahlhe  sought  to  poop  his  falling  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  much  rwy'd. 
Still  seem'd  he  to  possem,  and  SI.  his  place; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  waa 
So,  hi  the  field  with  Ceres'  bonn^  spread, 
Upraaft  some  ancient  oak  his  reT*rend  head  : 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  bouglis  adorn, 
Aad  qkmIs  of  war  bj  mfftitj  heroes  worn , 
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and  fke  arts  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  tbe  fourth  book,  iit  is  soft  and 
insinuating.  Both  those  descriptions  which  I  haye  mentioned,  are 
exquisite  in  their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly 
▼aried  in  the  incidents ;  inferior  however  to  Homer's,  in  point  ol 
spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions.  It 
is  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  he  in 
terests  us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.    He  is  far  infe- 
rior to  Virejl  in  tenderness.     When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and 
sentimentalin  his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  become  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached,  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Affectation  is  by 
no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct  On  some  occasions,  indeed, 
especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he 
degenerates  into  forced  and  unnatural  ideas;  but  these  are  far  from 
being  so  frequent  or  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threeseore 
or  fourscore  lines^  retrenched  from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  all  such  exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso;  and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso;  or  at  least  they  must  have  read 
htm  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular 
epic  poem  in  the  world;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  iEneid. 

Tasso  may  be  justiy  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in 
fire ;  to  Virgil,  in  tenderness;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  geni- 
us; but  he  yields  to  no  other  in  any  poetical  talents ;  and  for  feftility 
of  invention,  variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness 
of  description,  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three 
just  named,  that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Ariosto,  the  ereat  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.  The  fundamental 
rule  of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and 
connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering 
thb  apparent  to  the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  in- 
tention to  keep  it  out  of  view  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several 
^stories  before  they  are  finished.  Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all 
r^larity  of  plan,  and  to  have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious 
and  rich,  but  extravagant  fiincy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  so  much 
epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unites,  indeed,  aU  sorts  of  poetry ; 
sometimes  comic  and  satiric ;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at 
ether  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  Whatever  strain 
the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it  He  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; seems  himself  to  play  with  it;  and  leaves  us  sometimes  at  e 
um  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest    He  is  seldom  dra 
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iiifttie$  sometimet)  bat  not  often,  ientimental ;  but  in  namtion  and 
deseription,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  makes  every 
seene  which  he  describes,  and  every  event  which  he  relates,  pasr 
before  our  eyes ;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  &e  subjecty 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification. 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens ;  who  was  nearly  contemporary  witii  Tasso,  but  whose  poem 
was  published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  first 
discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama ;  an  enterprise 
q>lendid  in  its  nature,  and  extremely  interesting  to  tiie  countrymen 
of  Camoens,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  con- 
sideration in  Europe.  The  poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  ap- 
pearing on  the  ocean,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  Ethiopia.  After  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast, 
they  are  at  last  hospitably  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda^ 
Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him  an  account  of  Europe^ 
recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures 
of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This 
recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined ;  contaiai 
a  great  many  poetieal  beauties ;  and  has  no  defect,  except  that  Vaseo 
makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African  prince,  in 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories^  Vasco  and  his 
countrymen  afterwards  iet  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The 
9torms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Cale- 
cut,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan*  Both 
the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and,  joined  with  some 
wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic 
spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
translations,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  originaL  There  is  no 
attempt  towards  painting  characters  in  the  poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero« 
and  the  only  personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant;  not  only 
is  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be 
the  true  deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  v  irgin,  to  ne  subotdi* 
nate  agents.  One  mat  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our 
author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extir* 
pate  Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  pro<» 
tector  of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their  sreat  advecsary  is  Bac- 
chus, whose  displeasure  is  excited  by  Vasco's  attempting  to  rival 
Us  ikme  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  introduced  as  foretelling  the  downfall  of  Mahometanism,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vasco,  in  great  distress  from  a  storm, 
prays  most  seriously  to  God  ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the 
virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  the  Israelites, 
when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red  8^a,  and  to  the  Apoitki 
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Paul,  iKliaa  he  wm  in  faunrd  of  ihipwreek.  In  return  to  Urn  prayer 
Venus  appears,  who,  disoeming  the  storm  to  be  the  work  of  Baet 
ehusy  oomplaios  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  the  winds  to  be  calmed. 
Sueh  strange  and  preposterous  machinery ,  shows  how  much  authors 
hmre  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  epie 
poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer*  Towards  the  end  of  the  work, 
mdeedi  the  author  giyes  us  an  awkward  salvo  for  his  whole  my tbo* 
logy ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and  the 
QBst  of  the  heathen  deitiesi  are  no  mere  than  names  to  describe  th« 
operations  of  Providenoe 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  nuchinery,  of  a  different  kind,  in 
the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  Emanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to  discover  his 
secret  springs,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  mon* 
arch  for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy 
idea«  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fifth  canto, 
where  Vasco  is  recounting  to  the  king  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders 
which  he  met  with  in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the 
fleet  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been 
doubled  by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them,  on  a  sudden,  a 
huge  and  monstrous  phantom,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
tempests  and  thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a 
countenance  that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or 
guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  spoke  to  Uiem  with 
a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  them  for  invading  those  seas  which 
he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed ;  and  for  daring  to  explore 
these  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed  to  the  eye 
of  mortals :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther ;  if  they  should 
proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  cslamittes  that  were  to  befidl 
them ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared*  This  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was 
employed;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Canioens  is  a  poet,  thov^ 
of  an  irr^alar,  yet  of  a  bold  and  lofty  imacinatioa  * 

In  reviewing  the  epic  fjoets,  it  were  aujust  to  make  no  mention  el 
the  amiable  author  of  tlie  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work^ 
chough  not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poan 
The  measured  poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remariubly 
harmonious;  and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the 
Vkenck  language  is  capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived ;  and  is  de* 
fleient  neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  author 
has  entered  with  mnch  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  an* 
eient  poets,  partieuhirly  into  tiie  ancient  mythology,  which  retains 
more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those 
of  any  other  modem  poet  His  descriptions  are  rich  aiid  beautifiil; 


*  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  .\raacana,  an  epic  poem,  io  Spanish ,  compoiad  b/ 
Alonso  d*ErctUR,  because  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  original  lan^af  e,  and  havi 
Mt  teen  any  tranatatioa  of  it  A  futt  aurottat  of  It  it  fivvn  l»7  Mr  Hajky,  .%  Ibf 
Hpga  k$k  eMftr  o»  epicpottrr. 
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espeei^klly  of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenesy  for  which  the  geiitm  of 
FteneloD  was  best  suited )  such  as  the  irixsidents  of  pastoral  lifoi  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  or  a  country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  it 
tn  inimitaMe  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pietlirea 
of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  iirst  six  books,  in 
which  Telemachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  nai^ 
ration^  throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  es-^ 
peeially  in  the  last  twelve  BOoks,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  Ian- 
guM;  and  in  the  warlike  adventures,  which  are  attempted,  theit 
is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work 
being  classed  with  epic  poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  oC 
virtaous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in  some  places  enters ;  and 
from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upga 
ds  too  often,  and  too  much  in  the  strain  of  common-place  morality. 
Though  these  were  well  suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author, 
which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not 
eongruods  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry ;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
improve  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  and  sentiments,  rather 
than  by  delivering  professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  d&<«eribed  a  descent  into  hell ;  and 
in  the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  theanvisible  world,  we  may 
observe  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  eoneerning  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into 
hell,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreari 
sort  of  object.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of'  the  Cimmeri* 
ans,  which  is  always  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  ex^ 
tremity  of  the  ocean.  When  the  spirits  of  the  diead  begin  to  ap> 
pear,  we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below 
it  None  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes,  appear  satisfied  whh 
their  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavodta 
to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figure 
which  be  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-laboui^ 
er  on  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead.. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  !£neid,  we  discern  a  much  greater  re- 
fi^nement  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world 
had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects,  there  delineated,  are 
both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  se 
parate  mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  punishment! 
of  the  one,  and  the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  other,  are 
finely  described,  and  in  consistency  with  the  most  pure  morality. 
But  the  visit  which  Venelon  makes  Telemachos  pay  to  the  shades, 
is  much  more  philosophical  still  than  VirgiPs.  He  employs  the  same 
fables  and  the  same  mythology ;  but  we  find  the  ancient  mythology 
refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  adorned  with 
that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  so  distinguished 
His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an  excellent  descripUob 
in  the  mystic  strain ;  and  very  expressive  of  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  'the  author 
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Voltiire  faM  riven  us,  in  bis  Henrisde,  a  reculur  epic  poem,  ia 
Freach  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work 
diafiovers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions,  and 
that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  author 
ie  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of  the  comparisons^  in 
particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.  But,  eon- 
lUered  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  his  chief  pro* 
Auctions ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  succeeded  infinitely  bel- 
ter in  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  French  versification  seems  ill 
adapted  to  epic  poeti7.  Besides  its  being  always  fettered  by  rtiyme, 
the  language  never  assumes  a  sufficient  degree  of  elevation  or  ma* 
jesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  the  tender  in 
tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  epic  Hence  a  feeble* 
ness,  and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  in  the  style  of  the  Henriade; 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often 
languishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination,  nor  interest  and 
carry  the  reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ou^t  to  be  ^Aspired 
by  a  sublime  and  soirited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem  properly 
includes  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epic  in 
its  nature ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  re- 
gard to  unity;  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both 
the  defects  which  I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is 
fiHinded  wholly  on  civil  wars ;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  and 
detestable  objects  of  massacres  and  assassinations,  which  throw  a 
gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also,  like  Lucan's,  of  too  recent  a  date, 
and  eomes  too  much  within  the  bounds  of  well-known  history.  To 
temedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  truth.  The 
poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England, 
and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth;  though  every 
one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  two 
illustrious  personages  never  met  In  facts  of  such  public  notorie- 
ty, a  fiction  like  this  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and 
ill-sorted  mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  was  cojiUived, 
in  order  to  give  He^^ry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former 
transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
iBoeaa  makes  to  Dido  in  the  ^neid.  But  tiie  imitation  was  inju- 
dicious. iBneas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido  transactions 
of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen  Elizabeth 
eould  not  but  be  supposed,  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of  all  the  factSf 
which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ 
a  great  de^l  of  machinery.  But  herd,  also,  I  am  obliged  to  censure 
his  conduct ;  for  the  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs  is  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem — that  of  allqpriea) 
!._• —   Discord,  cunning,  and  love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with 
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the  bumaa  actors,  and  make  a  eoosiderable  figure  in  IbeiDtrineof 
the  poem.  This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  eriticisiTi.  GnostSi 
■ngels,  and  devilsi  hare  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  con* 
oeived  as  existing.  But  every  one  knows^  that  allegorical  beings  afo 
no  more  than  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  passions. 
They  may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  aotd  figures  of 
apeeeh ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  allegoaical,  they  may  occupy 
the  chief  place  ;  they  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper  region . 
But  in  a  poem  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion 
before  to  remarki  when  such  beings  are  described  as  acting  aloor 
with  men,  the  imagination  is  confounded ;  it  is  divided  between 
phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what  to  rest 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  macht 
nery  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and 
possesses  real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  .the  ixH- 
visible  world,  which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream,  in  the  se- 
V)enth  canto :  Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  sucee»- 
aion  before  God;  their astoniriiment when, arriving  from  alldifierent 
countries  and  religious  sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  pre- 
sence; when  they  find  their  superstitiens  to  be  false,  and  have  the 
truth  unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to  Hen- 
ry,and  the  prospect  of  bis  successors  which  is  there  given  him :  are 
striking  and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of 
Voltaire. 

Though  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  are  properly  exten- 
ded, yet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general;  the  events  are 
too  much  crowded,  and  siqperficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless,  on^ 
•cause  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  strain  of  sentt 
ment  which  runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears,  on 
ever  y  occasion,  with  great  and  proper  lustre ;  and  the  author  breathes 
that  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  dl 
his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out  (or 
himself  a  new  and  venr  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soon  as 
we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once 
into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal 
beings.  Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  ac- 
tors, in  the  poem ;  and,  what  in  any  other  composition  would  be  the 
marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so 
remote  from  the  afiairsof  this  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who 
think  such  discussions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Para- 
dise Lost  can  properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efibrts  of 
poetical  genius;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem, 
majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name; 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  sub* 
ject,  may  be  questioned.  It  has  led  him  into  very  difficult  ground. 
Had  He  taken  a  subjeot  that  was  more  human,  and  less  theoTogi< 
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ttMl  >w«8  mare  coniMnsted  ^vMb  Aeoocoil»iicM<if  lile,  aud  aiiarded 
«  greater  display  of  the  duktaeters  aad  paamAS  of  men,  bis  poem 
wduld,  perhajpa,  hare,  la  the  buik  of  readers,  been  more  pleaaiag 
and  attractive^  But  the  tubjdct  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  the 
daring  sublimit]^  of  his  genius.*  It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton 
done  was  ftlted;  and  in  the  condoct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  strettsk 
both  of  imaginatioa  add  inTOiition,  which  is  perfectly  wonderfuL  It  is 
astonishing  how,  from  the  few  hiois  given  us  in  thesacred  Scriptures, 
he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  ragular  a  structure,  and  to  fill 
his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.  Dry  and  harsh  passe 
ges  sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears,  upon  some  occasions,  a 
metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet  But  the  general 
tenourof  his  work  is  interesting;  he  seizes  and  fixes  the  imi^inationi 
engages,  elevates,  and  affects  us  as  we  proceed;  which  is  always  a 
sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.  The  artful  change  of  his 
objects;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in  hea- 
ven, affords  a  sufficient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.  We  have  still  life,  and  caln>  sceoesy  in 
the  employments  of  Adam  and  Bve  in  Paradise ;  and  we  have  buqr 
soenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars 
of  the  angols.  The  innocance,  purity,  and  amiableness  of  our  first 
parents,  opposed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a 
nappy  contrast,  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole  poem;  only  the 
eonclusien,  as  I  before  observed,  is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  dia- 
raoters;  but  such  as  could  be  introduced,  are  supported  with  much 
propriety.  Satan,  in  )>articolar,  makes  a  striking  figure,  and  is,  in- 
deed ,  the  best  drawn  character  i  n  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  describ- 
ed him  such  ss  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more 
suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed 
diaracter,  not  altogether  void  of  some  good  qualities.  He  is  brave 
and  faithful  to  his  troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety^  he  is  not 
without  remorse*  He  is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents; 
and  justifies  himself  in  his  design  against  them,  from  the  necessity 
of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  re- 
ther  than  by  pure  malice.  In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than 
many  a  conspirator  or  ^tious  chief,  that  makes  a  fi^re  in  history. 
The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceed* 
f  ngly  welt  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in 
the  second  book.  The  good  angels,  though  always  described  with  di^ 
nity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  infernal  spirits  in 
their  appearance;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity  of  Michael, 
the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel, 
form  proper  characteristical  distinotions.  The  attempt  to  describe 
God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Fathtf 
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*  *<  He  iieeau  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  geniut,  and  to  knov  wlial 
k  was  that  nature  had  bettowei  upon  him  more  bonotifuUj  than  opon  others  :  the  pow- 
er of  displaying^  the  vast,  iOuminatlnf^  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  awfid)  darkening  ch» 
gloony,  and  aggravacios  the  dreadful.  He  therefore  chose  a  subject,  on  which  tD» 
much  coold  toOt  be  said ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy,  without  the  censure  if  em 
iravagancc  '  Dr.  Jobssor's  Life  of  Milton 
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and  the  Son,  was  too  bold  and  (grduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected^  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With  re 
gard  to  his  human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  £ve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined 
for  his  situation.  Eve  is  piore  distinctly  characterized.  Her  gentle* 
ness,  modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  express! velv  a  female  character. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In 
this,  pechaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving 
Virgil,  ana  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instan- 
ces of  the  sublinie.  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  host^ 
the* appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  iiw' 
(ernal  chiefs,  and  Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this 
world,  discover  the  most  lolly  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  con- 
ception of  anv  poet  In  the  sixth  book,  also,  there  is  muchgrandeur, 
particularly  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah^  though  some  parts 
of  that  book  are  censurable;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon 
the  effect  of  their  artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's 
sublimity  is  of,  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Home/  Homer's  is 
generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosity;  Milton's  pos- 
.aesses  more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur,  Homer  warms  and 
hurries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  ol 
actions ;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublipnity,  yet 
there  is  also  much  bf  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing,  in 
many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  Um 
imagery  is  always  o(  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descrip> 
tions  show  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagination ;  and  in  his  similes^ 
he  is,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  inv- 
properly  introduced ;  seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally 
present  to  us  ims^s  taken  from  the  subHme  or  the  beautiful  class 
of  objects ;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequent- 
ly to  matters  of  learning,  and  to  fables  of  antiquity.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  falling  off 
With  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Milton's  genius  seems  to  decline. 
Beaoties,  however,  there  are,  in  the  concluding  books,  of  the  tra- 
gic kind.  The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  theif 
lamentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  are 
very  moving.  The  last  episode,  of  the  angel's  showing  Adam  th9 
fate  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  imagined  ;  butt  in  many  places,  the 
execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  have  hi^h  merit  His  style 
is  full  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject.  His  blank 
verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  the  most  complete 
example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining 
oy  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow,  like  tne  French  verse, 
in  tame,  i^gular,  uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  iP 
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lometimes  smooth  and  flowing,  sometimes  rough ;  varied  m  its  ca 
dence,  and  inteimixed  with  discoTds,  so  as  to  suit  Ae  strength  and 
freedom  of  epic  composition.    Neglected  and  prosaic  fines,  indeed, 
we  sometimes  meet  with ;  but,  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main 
so  harmonicas,  these  may  be  forgiven* 

On  the  whole,  Paracfise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beauties 
of  every  land,  and  that  justly  entities  its  author  to  a  de^e  of  fame 
not  inferior  to  any  poet ;  thouffh  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  have 
many  inequalities.  It  b  the  lot  of  abnost  every  high  and  daring  genios, 
not  to  be  uniform  and  correct  Milton  is  too  frequentiy  theological 
and  metaphysical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  his  language ;  often  too  tech- 
nical in  his  words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  leaiming.  Manv 
of  his  faults  must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  every 
thiiig  that  is  great ;  i^  at  some  times,  he  falls  much  below  himself  at 
other  times  he  rises  above  every  poet  of  the  ancient  or  modem  worliL 
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A.VTBR  Homer  and  Virgil  who  m 
the  next  f^reat  epic  poet  of  ancient 
times?  Why  does  he  deserve  atten- 
tkml  or  hiB  Pharealia,  what  is  dbser- 
ved  7  What  was  fimnerly  remarked  1 
What  does  the  subject  of  the  Phanalia 
carry?  What  does  it  not  want?  As  it 
stands  at  present,  what  is  said  of  it; 
bat  what  follows  ?  Of  Locan's  saMect, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Of  its  two  delects^ 
what  is  the  first?  What  furnish  a  more 
proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse  ?  But 
of  Lucan'sffenhiB,  what  must  be  con- 
fessed? What  is  the  other  defect  of 
the  subject?  Why  is  this  always  un- 
fortunate for  a  poet?  What  remark 
IblkywB  ?  How  are  Lucan's  characters 
drawn  ?  Of  Pdmpey,  what  is  observed : 
and  b3r  whom  is  he  always  eclipsed  ? 
What  is  said  of  Cato ;  and  of  his  speech 
to  Labienus,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  to  what  has  our 
author  too  much  attached  himself;  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  this?  Fnnn  what 
does  it  appear  that  he  is  too  digressive 
also  ?  Wnat  are  there  in  the  Pharsa- 
lia ;'  but  in  what  does  our  authmr's  chief 
strength  lie  ?  Of  his  narration,  and  of 
his  descript^ns,  what  is  observed?  In 
what  does  his  principal  merit  consist ; 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  In  what  does 
Lucan  surpass  all  the  poets  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  of^  him,  what  is  fiurther  obser- 
ved ?  What  must  we,  also^  observe  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  Hence, 
ji  what  does  he  abound,  and  of  them,  I 


what  is  remarked?  But  what  is  the 
&te  of  this  poet?  How  is  this  illustm- 
ted  ?  In  what  age  did  Lucan  live,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  On  the 
'vdidle,  he  is  an  author  pofwessing  what? 
What  atone  for  many  of  his  defects; 
and  from  him,  what  may  be  produced? 
What  instances  are  given,  illustrative 
of  thn  remark  ?^  Repeat  the  passage  in 
which  Pdmpey  is  compared  to  the  an- 
cient decaying  oak.  But  when  we  oon- 
sider  the  wh^  executkxi  of  his  poeoi. 
what  are  w^obliged  to  pronounce? 


What  had  his  genius ;  but  en  what 
itdestitute?  Of  his  style,  what  is  ob- 
served? How  does  he  compare  with 
Viigil?  To  whom  does  our  author  next 
proceedtwhy;  and  what  is  said  of 
aim  ?  When  was  his  Jerusalem  DeU- 
vered  published ;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  what  is  the  subject  of  it;  and  of 
this  enterprise^  what  is  lemarlced? 
What  fbrms  an  interesting  contrast? 
What  does  the  subject  not  produce; 
but  what  does  it  exhibit?  Whatisob- 
served  of  the  share  which  religion  pos- 
sesses in  the  enterprise ;  and  «  the  bc* 
tkm,  also^  what  is  remarked  ?  In  tlM 
conduct  of  the  storjr,  what  has  Taaso 
shown  ?  How  is  this  iUustrateo  ?  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  whole  work, 
what  is  ohserred  ?  What  remark  ibi- 
k>ws  ?  What  is  remarked  of  the  ep^ 
sodes?  With'v^mt  isthe  poem  enliven- 
ed; and  of  them,  what  is  remarked? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?    Oi 
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Teuno.  in  the  dmraetariitical  port, 
what u observed?  W^t  isaaidoThk 
machinery  ?  When  is  it  noble ;  and 
what  instances  are  given?  But  what 
act  too  great  a  part  throoghoat  the 
poem ;  and  form  what  ?  What  scenes, 
must  it  be  confessed,  carry  the  mar- 
vellous to  a  degree  «  extravagance  ? 
In  general,  to  what  is  Tasso  most  h*a- 
ble  to  censure?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  follows  ?  What  apokvyj 
however,  may  be  offered  for  him  ?  Be- 
tween  tnem,  what  difference  is  there? 
With  what  beauties  does  Tasso  re- 
markably abound?  Of  both  his  de- 
scriptions and  his  style,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  How  is  this  remark  iDustrated  ? 
What  is  said  of  both  of  the  descriptk>ns 
which  have  been  mentioned?  Of  his 
battles^  what  fl  remarked?  In  what  is 
Tasso  not  so  bappy  as  in  his  descrip- 
tions; and  by  what  k  it  that  he  inte- 
rests us?  In  what  is  he  far  inferior  to 
VimI ;  and  when  is  he  apt  to  become 
artiksial  and  strained  ?  What  censure 
has  been  carried  too  far?  What  re- 
marks fi>ik)w ;  and  what  would  fully 
clear  it  of  aU  such  exceptkmable  pasn- 
gea  ?  l^liat  critk»  have  decried  Ta»- 
so  ?  But  what  would  one  be  apt  to  ima- 
ffine ;  and  why  ?  In  what  may  Tasso 
oe  hekl  inferior  to  Homer,  in  what  to 
Virgfl,  and  in  what  to  Milton?  In  what 
is  he  inieriorto  no  poet,  the  three  just 
mentwned  excepted?  Why  cannot 
Ariosto,  with  proprie^,  m  classed 
omong  epic  writers?  M/hat  does  Arios- 
to appei^  to' have  despised;  and  to 
have  chosen  what?  At  the  same  time^ 
what  does  his  poem  contain  ?  Of  Ari- 
osto, and  of  his  Orlando  Furioso^  what 
is  farther  observed  ? 

As  the  Italians  make  thefar  boast  of 
Tasso,  of  whom  do  the  Portuguese 
boast,  and  of  him,  what  k  observed? 
What  is  the  subjectof  it?  Ofthe  enter- 
prise, what  is  remarked ;  and  why  was 
It  interesting  to  Camota^  countrymen? 
How  does  the  poem  open ;  and  what 
follows  ?  Of  this  recital,  what  is  obser- 
ved ;  and  what  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem  ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
the  whole  work  is  conducted  according 
to  the  epic  plan?  Towards  what  is 
there  no  attempt;  and  who  is  the  hero? 
What  is  observed  of  the  machineiy  of 
^heLusiad ;  and  how  does  this  appear? 
What  was  one  great  scq)e  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  what  foliows  ?  What  salvo 
«Jaus  tlie  Mutlixnr give  towanfetU^  QPd 


of  the  woik,  for  his  whole  mytbok^? 
What  fine  machinery,  iKywever,  ore 
different  kind,  is  there  %  the  Luaiad? 
But  what  is  the  noblest  conceptkns  oC 
thksort?  What  does  he  tell  hnn?  Of 
this  piece  of  machmery.  what  »  re*- 
marked?  In  reviewing  tne  epw  poets, 
to  make  no  mention  of  whom,  were  un- 
iust?  Why  k  hk  work  entitled  to  be 
neld  a  poem  ?  What  k  said  of  the  plan 
of  it?  Into  what  has  the  author 
entered  with  much  felwity;  and  in 
thi&  how  does  he  compare  with  other 
modem  poets?  Of  his  descriptions, 
what  k  observed  ?  Which  k  the  best 
executed  part  ofthe  work ;  and  why  ? 
Of  the  last  twelve  books,  and  of  me 
warlike  adventures,  what  k  remaric- 
ed  ?  From  what  does  the  chief  objec- 
tion against  thk  wwk  beinff  classed 
with  epic  poems,  arise ;  and  of  thesc^ 
what  k  observed  f  What  have  several 
of  the  epic  poets  described ;  and  in  the 
pros|)ects  thev  have  given  us  of  the 
invisible  world,  what  may  we  observe? 
Ilhistrate  *thk  remark  from  Homer ; 
from  Viigil ;  and  from  Fenefen  ?  What 
has  Voltaire,  in  hk  Henriade,  ffiven 
us?  As  in  every  performance  or  that 
celebrated  writer,  we  may  expect  to 
find  marics  of  genius,  whiEit  foUows? 
Severalof  what,  particularly,  are  both 
new  and  ha]ipy?  What  remarios  fbl- 
k>w?  Why  k  French  versificatkn^illy 
adapted  to  epic  poetry  ?  Hence,  what 
follows?  What  does  it  not  do?  What 
k  the  subject  c^the  poem?  What  does 
the  action  properly  mclude ;  and  of  it, 
what  k observed?  But  to  what  defects 
kit  liable;  and  bowk  thk  illustrated? 
To  remedy  thk  last  defect,  what  has 
Voltaire  done,  and  what  instance  k 
given?  VHiat  remaric  inUows;  and 
why  was  thk  episode  oomrived?  .  But 
why  was  the  imitatkm  injudicbus? 
What  are  the  fleneral  remarks  on  the 
machinery  employed  by  Voltaire  ?  In 
justice,  however,  to  our  author,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Illustrate  tnk  re» 
mark.  What  k  one  reason  why  thk 
poem  makes  a  faint  impresskm?  Oi 
the  strain  of  sentiment  which  rum 
through  it,  what  k  observed?  How 
does  religion  appear,  and  what  spirit 
does  the  author  breathe?  What  has 
Milton  done?  How  it  thk  illustrated? 
Of  hk  subject,  what  k  remarked ;  but 
what  follows  ?  What  may  he  croe^ 
tk)ned ;  an/)  why  ?  But  ine  subject 
.  vchich  he  hes  choeen  9uiM  what ;  t  sd 
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in  the.  coodnct  of  it,  what  haa  he 
^hawn?  What  is  a  matter  of  astoniah- 
tneut;  and  what  remarks  follow? 
What  did  not  the  nature  of  the  euii^t 
admit?  Repeat  the  description  of  Sa- 
tan. Of  Belzebub,  Moloch,  and  Belial, 
what  is  remarked ;  and,  what  is  also 
nid  of  the  good  angels?  In  what, 
however,  has  he  been  unsaocessful  ? 
Witli  regard  to  his  human  charactekB, 
what  is  observed  ?  Where  is  Adam  too 
knowing,  and  too  refined  for  his  situa- 
tion ;  but  what  is  said  of  Eve  ?  Of  Mil- 
ton's si^iimity,  what  is  remarked?  Al- 
most the  i^hole  of  what  books  are  con- 
tinued instances  of  the  sublime  $  and 
what  examples  are  given  ?  What  m 
said  of  the  sixth  book  7  How  does  Mil- 
ton's sublimity  compare  with  that  of 
'Homer?  What  other  excellences  does 
Milton  possess  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
lustrated ?  Where  is  there  a  falling  off; 
and  with  what  does  Milton's  guniua 
seem  to  decline?  But  what  beauties  of 
the  tragic  kind  are  there  ia  the  con- 1 


cludin^^  books?  Of  tlie  last  episode^ 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  his  style ;  and  of  his  blank  verM 
what  is  remarked?  Repeat  the  ck»ng 
paragraph. 


ANALYSIS. 


1. 


3. 

4. 


Locsn't  Phamlis. 

A.  The  saliiact  defective. 

B.  The  characiers  tpiritediv  drswa* 
c.  The  nftrratioo  conskierea. 

Taaso's  Jeruaalem  Delivered. 

A.  The  safajeci— the  narrmdon. 

8.  The  charactefB. 
a.  The  machinery. 
Ariosto^a  Orlando  Funoao. 
Camoen's  Lusiad. 

A.  The  subjoctr— the  narration. 

B.  The  machinery  oonaidered. 
5.  Fenelott**  Telemachua. 

A.  The  character  of  t  A  work. 
6»  Vottaire's  Henriade.     • 

A.  The  aubjectn-the  narration. 

B.  The  machinery. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

A.  The  aobject-^he  characters. 

B.  The  Bubliauty— the  tenderness. 
G.  The  style  and  vexsification. 


7. 


LECTURE   XLTe 


DRAMATIC  POETRY.— TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic  poetry  baa,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  considered 
afl%  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  careful 
and  serious  discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light 
and  the  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  life, 
it  divides  itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as 
^eat  and  serious  objects  command  more  attention  than  little  and 
ludicrous  ones  ;  as  the  fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than 
the  marriage  of  a  private  person ;  tragedy  has  always  been  held  a 
more  dignified  entertamment  than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the 
high  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes,  luid  sufibrings  of  mankind.  The 
other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are 
the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole-instmment 
of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  it ; 
after  which,  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  beha- 
viour of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations  of 
life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  b  a  direct  imitation  of  human 
manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exhibit 
characters  by  the  narration  and  description  of  the  poet ;  but  the 
poet  disappears ;  and  the  personages  themselves  are  set  before  us, 
acting  ana  speaking  what  is  suitable  to  tfaeir  characters.  Hence, 
no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial  of  the  author's  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.     No  kind  of  writing  has  so  much  power, 

w])^  haiHpil/  executed^  to  raise  the  strongest  emotions    ^.t  is»  nr 
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ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  ourselves,  and  the  evils 
to  which  we  are  exposed }  a  faithful  copy  of  the  human  passions,  with 
sil  their  direful  effects,  when  they  are  suffered  to  become  extrava- 
gant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so 
also,  in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such 
power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be 
raised  in  epic  poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  poetry  can  our  passions  be 
strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us. 
Every  poet  finds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character, 
without  representing  that  character  as  worthy  and  honourable, 
though  It  may  not  be  perfect ;  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising 
indignatien,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it, 
in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he 
must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this 
is  often  the  case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our 
hearts  in  their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  described  as  un- 
pro^erous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  representing 
vice  as  fully  triumphant,  and  happy,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made 
always  to  attend  them ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other  is  shown 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt  Love  and  admiration  of 
virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed, 
and  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  senti- 
ments most  generally  excited  by  tragedy.  And,  therefore,  though 
dramatic  writers  may  sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  im- 
proprieties, though  they  may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the 
doe  point  of  light,  yet  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be 
a  moral  species  of  composition.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And, 
therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  *pious  men  have  shown  against  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  must  rest  only  upon  the  abuse  of  co* 
medy;  which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to  justify 
very  severe  censures  against  it 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy  is, 
that  it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  ter- 
mor. This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put 
^pon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  com- 
inentators.  Without  entering  into  any  contigpversy  upon  this  head, 
the  intention  of  tragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defi- 
iied,  to  improve  our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us  in 
behalf  of  virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires 
us  with  proper  sentiments  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
by  moans  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of 
Others,  leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  he  ac- 
oomplishes  all  the  moral  purposea  of  tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  some 
moving  and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it.in  a  natural 
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and  probable  manner.  For  we  must  observe^  that  the  natural  and 
the  probable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy  ;  and  are  infinitely 
more  important  there,  than  in  epic  poetry:  The  object  of  tiie  epic 
poet,  is  to  excite  our  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  adyenturet; 
and  a  much  slighter  degree  of  probability  is  required  when  admira* 
lion  is  concerned,  than  when  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be 
moved.  The  imagination,  in  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  accommo* 
dates  itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvellous  with- 
out being  shocked.  But  tra^dy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  men.  For  the  end  which  it  pursues  is  not  n 
much  to  elevate  the  imagination,  as  to  aflfect  the  heart;  and  the  heart 
always  judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what  is  probable. 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  nature  and 
of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  lo* 
mantic  circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to  check 
passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  effect  of 
traeedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  excludes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  strongly  found- 
ed on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  upon  the 
interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  bis 
plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 
asdestroying  theprobability  of  the  story.  This  mixture  of  machinery 
with  the  tragic  action  is,  undoubtedly,  a  blemish  in  the  ancient 
theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the^  success  of  traeedy,  some  critics  have  required, 
that  the  subject  should  never  oe  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the 
poet,  but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.  Such,  indeed,  were 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  But 
I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is 
proved  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our 
being  moved,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually 
happen,  provided  they  be  such  asjinight  easily  have  happened  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  naturn.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  mate> 
rials  from  history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  great 
est  part  of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  what 
is  historical,  in  the  subject  They  attend  only  to  what  is  probable,  and 
are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.  Accoi^ingly,  som« 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  art  entirely  fictitious  in  tlie  subject; 
such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alziit;,  the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Pair 
Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  wnif  h 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  conduct  or  manage* 
ment  of  the  story,  and  the  connexioa  of  it&  several  parts.  To  re- 
gulate thiBi  'Conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  &mou^  rule  of  iht 
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three  TTnities ;  the  importance  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss. 
Butyiu  order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  first  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy, 
which  will  give  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  wa8,in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are 
derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which 
was  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the 
saerifice  ofiered  to  that  god ;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the 
company  that  joined  them,  suns  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and 
from  the  name  of  the  victim,  rfiyog^  a  goat,joined  with  (^i  a  song, 
undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  to 
each  other;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  an* 
tiatrophes.  In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment, 
and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a 

?srson  who,  between  the  songs,  should  make  recitation  in  verse, 
hespis,  who  lived  about  536  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made 
this  innovation;  and,  as  it  was  relished,  ^schylus,  who  came  50 
years  after  him,  and  who  is  properly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went 
a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between  two  persons,  or  ac- 
tors, in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  interestingstor} ,  and 
brought  his  actors  on  a  stage,  adorned  with  proper  scenery  and  de* 
corations.  All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  called  episode,  or  addi- 
tional song;  and  the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in  which 
the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the  drama  a  regulai 
form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection,  by  S<^hocles  and 
Euripides.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tragedy 
grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most 
perfect  state.  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all 
the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after  iBschylus,  and  was 
little  more  than  70  years  posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  that  the 
chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was 
not  an  ornament  added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it 
more  perfect;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition 
to  the  chorus,  which  was  the  original  entertainment  In  process  of 
time,  the  choms,  from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  acces- 
sory in  tragedy;  till  at  last,  in  modem  tragedv,  it  has  disappear 
cd  altogether;  which  forms  the  chief  distinction  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  stape. 

This  has  given  nse  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  par 
tisans  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  whether  the  drama  has 

Eined,  or  has  suffered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  choruSa>CJt  must 
admitted,  that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  more 
magnificent,  and  more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the 
most  subluKie  and  poetical  part  of  the  work ;  and  being  carried  on 
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by  singings  4nd  aecompanied  with  musioy  it  most)  no  doubt,  hav« 
diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and  -added  to  its  splendour. 
The  chorusi  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  constant  lessons  of  virtoa 
It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as  might  most  naturally  be  supposed 
present  on  the  occasion;  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  scene  ivai 
laid,  often  the  companions  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  aodi 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  action. 
This  company,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to 
tl)e  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  constantly  on  the  stage  during  the 
whole  performiince,  mingled  i/i  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered 
into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  fmorsl- 
ized  on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and,  during  the  inte^ 
r}ds  of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  spngs,  in  which  they  address- 
ed the  gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuouS,  lamented  their  mis- 
Ibrtunes,  and  delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentiments.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  chorus,  the.  inconveniences,on  the  other  side,are  so 
great,as  to  render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  fai 
more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  iini« 
tation  of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other 
persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  neces- 
sary to  the  dramatic  action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitiooi 
company  of  persons,  who  have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  businesi 
of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and, 
though  it  may  render  the  spectacle  splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to 
render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting,  because  more  unlike  a  real 
transaction.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song,  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
rus, with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  is  another  unnatural 
circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther  from  there- 
semblance  of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  cHo- 

*  The  oflke  of  the  chonii  is  thus  detcribed  b  j  Horace : 

Actoria  partet  cbonu,  offlciamqne  Tirile 
Defendat ;  neu  quid  nfcdios  intercinat  acttit, 
Quod  Don  propoeito  condiicat,  ct  hsi«at  apCa. 
lUe  bonis  fawatque  et  consiUetnr  amice, 
£t  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes : 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensa  brevis  ;  iUe  salubrem 
Justitiatn,  le^esque,  et  apertis  otia  poitts : 
IUe  tegat  commissa,  deosqae  precetar  et  oret, 
*  Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis.  Da  Aar*  Post.  99 

Tbtf  chorus  must  support  ao  actor's  part, 

Defend  the  virtuousj  and  advise  with  art; 

Qorern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease, 

And  the  short  ft^asts  of  frugal  tables  praise ; 

Applaud  the  Justice  of  well-goTemed  states, 

And  peace  tnumphant  with  her  open  gates. 

Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne*er  betray, 

But  to  tiw  righteous  gods  with  ardour  pra^f 

That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  ma?  bless 

Afflictpd  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress  ; 

Vet  let  their  f  ongs  with  apt  coherence  Join, 

Promote  the  plot«  and  ai«i  tlie just  design.  faiiciS 
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ms,  dnring  all  the  inoidents  of  tbe  play,  shall  oonsist  with  any  pro* 
bability.  The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid 
in  some  public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  froe 
access  to  it  To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private 
the  chorus  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of 
"both  parties,  who  come  successively  upon  tbe  stage,  and  who  are, 
perhaps,  conspiring  against  each  other.  In '  short,' the  manage- 
ment of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet;  it  x^Bquirea 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action; 
it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be  conf  iatent 
with  that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  poet  most  ever  preserve, 
in  order  to  move  our  passions.  The  origin  of  tragedy,  among  the  * 
Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or  hymn,  to  the  gcxk« 
There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  Oreek  stage  it  so  long 
maintained  possession.  But  it  may  confidently,  I  think,  be  assert- 
ed, that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  having  been  superadded 
to  the  chorus,  thfe  dialogue  itself  had  been  the  first  inventicm,  ihe 
chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been  thou^t  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  mieht  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modern 
theatre.  Instead  of  that  unmeaning,  v^d  often  improperly  cho- 
sen music,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acts,  a  chorus  might  be  introdoeed,  whose  music 
and  songs,  thoueh  forming  no  part  of  the  play,  should  tun^  a  rela- 
tion to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions 
which  those  incidents  are  presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spec 
tutors.  By  this  means  the  tone  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  with- 
out interruption ;  and  all  the  good  efiects  of  the  ancient  chorus 
might  be  preserved,  for  inspiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  morality  of  the  performance,  without  those  inconve-  # 
niences  which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of 
Uie  play,  and  minding  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  drama* 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and 
of  die  nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  incpur 
veniences  attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  mote 
advantage,  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have 

Generally  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  tbe 
ramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  tbe  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far 
the  most  important  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  already 
explained  the  nature  of  it;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the 
incidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  eflect,  so  as  to  combine 
naturally  into  one  whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essen* 
tial  to  tragedy,  than  it  is  lb  epic  poetry.  For  a  multipliotty  ct 
plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allowa 
must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention,  and  prevent  paasion  from 
rising  to  any  height  Nothing,  thereforia,  is  worse  oondoet  in  a 
tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  independent  aetions  in  the  same 
play ;  the  eSert  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  bdng  suspended  and 
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divided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either  to  die 
one  or  the  other.  There  may,  indeed,  be  under^plots ;  that  is,  the 
persons  introduced  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs ;  but  the 
poefs  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  ihese  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be  connected  with 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward. 
If  there  be  any  intrigie  which  stands  separate  and  independent,  and 
which  may  be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
we  may  always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity. 
Such  episodes  are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Catow 
The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato :  and  a  very  noble 
personage  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity* 
But  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons 
for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes ; 
have  no  connexion  with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it 
The  author  thought  his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order 
to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Gate's  family ;  by  which  he  hath 
both  broken  the  unity  of  bis  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseason- 
able junction  of  gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments  and  public 
spirited  .passions  which  predominate  in  other  parts,  and  which  the 
play  was  chiefly  designed  to  exhibit. 

wl  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  plot  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different 
things  in  dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it  But  it 
may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  and  events,  and  yet  not  be  deficient  in 
unity ;  provided  all  the  incidents  be  made  to  tend  towards  the  prin* 
cipal  object  of  the  play,  and  be  properly  connected  with  it  All 
the  Oreek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in  the  action,  but  are 
remarkably  simple  in  the  plot ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  some- 
times to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting  events. 
In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  no  more  than  this :  (Edipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders 
to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices^ 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the 
old  man  to  retorn  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest: 
he  will  not  go :  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him ;  and 
the  play  ends  with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author^ 
the  plot,  or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of 
AehtUes,  studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his 
uninhabited  island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy ;  which  he  refuses  t 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from  hea- 
ven and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly  barreo 
subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  be> 
eome  very  tender  and  aJei^ting. 

Among  the  moderns,  n«uch  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
a^itted  into  tragedy.    It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  imssioo 
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than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of  characters  tr 
attempted;  more  intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on;  our  curiosity 
is  more  awakened,  and  more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  varie 
ty  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  improrement  on  tragedy :  it  renders  the 
entertainment  both  more  animated  and  more  instructive;  and  when 
kept  within  due  bounds,  may  ||^  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of 
subject  But  the  poet  must,  at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  devia* 
ting  too  far  from  simplicity,  in  the  construction  of  his  fable.  For 
if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexed 
mnd  ^embarrassed ;  and,  by  consequence,  loses  much  df  \ts  effect. 
Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  otherwise  far  from  being 
void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance 
of  one  standlbg  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  play 
IS  too  full  of  business.  It  k  difficult  for  the  mind  to  follow  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  series  of  events;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  construe* 
tion  of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  several  acts  and  scenes, 
into  which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  foundation 
than  common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace : 

Nerv  minory  bcq  ih  quinto  prodnctior  acta 

Fabala.*  Ds  Art.  Poet.  ▼.  199, 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  composition  which  fixes  this  number  rather  than  any  other;  and 
it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  but 
every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or 
intervals,  as  the  subject  naturally  pointed  out  On  the  Greek  stage, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  acts 
was  totally  unknown.  The  word  acij  never  once  occurs  in  Aristo 
tie's  Poetics,  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama, 
and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end ;  or,  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  prologue,  the  episode,  and  the  exode.  The 
Greek  tragedy  was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation,  from  be* 
ginning  to  end.  The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall 
But  at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  coatinu 
ed  and  sung.  Neither  do  these  songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek 
tragedies  into  five  portions,  similar  to  our  acts;  though  some  of  th^ 
commentators  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  this  office.  But 
it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  chorus  sung,  are  extremely 
unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject ;  and 
would  divide  the  play  sometimes  into  threes  sometimes  into  seven 
or  eight  acts.t 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modem 

*  If  you  wouk^baTe  your  pUr  dMenre  tuccefi, 
Gif e  it  Are  acU  complete,  nor  more,  nor  less.  Fravcu 

t  See  tiie  diitertatka  preAzed  jo  Fk«akliii*i  translation  ^f  Sophodes. 
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stage,  has  divided  every  jday  into  five  aets^  and  made  a  total  pame 
in  the  representation  at  tb^  end  of  each  ac^  the  poet  must  be  ear^ 
till  that  this  pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place;  where  there  is  a  natn* 
ral  pause  in  the  action ;  and  where^  if  the  imagination  has  any  thing 
to  supply,  that  is  not  represented  on  the  stage,  it-may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  transacted  during  the  isitervaL 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  dear  exposition  of  the  subject  1 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awtfken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators 
and,  at  tiie  same  time,  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  understand- 
ing  the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages 
who  are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking 
introduction,  such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning 
Bride,  and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy 
effect ;  but  this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit  In  the 
ruder  times  of  dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was 
^ont  to  be  made  by  a  prologue,  or  by  a  sinsrle  actor  appearing,  and 

{giving  full  and  direct  information  to  the  spectators.  Some  of  iBschy- 
us's  and  Euripides's  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  an 
introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  now  totally 
abolished,  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itself  by  conversation  among 
the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  stage. 

During  the  course  df  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
acti,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.  The  great  object  which  the 
poet  ought  hei'e  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  in  his  story,  to 
keep  our  passions  always  awake.  As  soon  as  m  allows  us  to  Ian* 
guish,  there  is  no  morc^  tragic  merit  He  should,  therefore,  introduce 
no  personages  but  such  as  are  liecessary  for  carrying  on  the  action* 
He  should  contrive  to  place  those  whom  he  finds  it  proper  to  introduce, 
in  the  most  interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle 
oonversation,  or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  play  ought 
to  be  always  advancing;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the 
concern  of  the  spectators,  to  be  raised  more  and  more.  This  is  the 
great  excellency  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment 
and  action,  never  of  mere  discourse;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of 
the  best  French  tragedians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish 
for  the  sake  of  a  long  and  artful  dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pity, 
and  terror,  should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy.  Every  thing  should 
be  full  of  movements.  A  useless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  con- 
versation,  weakens  the  interest  w)^ioh  we  tikb  in  the  action,  and  ren- . 
ders  us  cold  and  inattentive. 

ThefifUi  act  is  the  se^t  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unravelling  of 
the  plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet 
to  be  most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is,  that  it 
be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  unrav* 
ellings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  niffht,  mis- 
ukes  of  one  person  for  another,  and  other  such  theatriciJand  roman- 
tic circumstances,  are  to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  uext  plaee, 
the  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be  simple;  to  depend  on  few  events, 
and  to  include  but  few  persons.     Passion  never  rises  so  high  whea 
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'tii  divided  among  many  objects^as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one, 
or  a  fe\|.  And  it  is  still  more  checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  com- 
plex and  intricate,  that  the  understanding  is  put  on  the  stretch  td 
trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hmted,  offends 
against  both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tra- 
gedy ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  pro* 
Eortion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  snould  warm  and  glow.  N.o 
)ng  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genius,  in  the  midst 
of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  close  some  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  poetmust  be  sim- 
ple, serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of  nature. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what 
is  called  an  'Anagnorisis,'  or  a  disco vei^  of  some  person  to  be 
different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are 
artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  ex- 
tremely striking ;  such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes 
the  whole  subject  of  his  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fullest  of  suspense,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited on  any  stage.  Among  the  modems,  two  of  the.  most  dis; 
tinguished  Anagnorises,  are  those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Meropei 
and  Mr.  Home's  Douglas;  both  of  which  are  great  masterpieces  oi 
the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should 
end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  su£Scient 
agitation  and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are 
rendered  successful.  The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want 
scope  upon  this  system ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine, 
and  some  of  Voltaire's  finest  plays,  such  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  ihi 
Orphan  of  China,  with  some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  t 
fortunate  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  tlie  spirit  of  tragedy,  espe 
cially  of  English  tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  side  of  leavmg  the  im 
pression  of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  heart 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  anu  which  han 
employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally 
occurs  here:  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow 
which  tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind?  For, 
is  not  sorrow  in  its  nature  a  painful  passion?  Is  not  real  distress 
often  occasioned  to  the  spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representations 
at  which  they  assi&t?  Do  we  not  see  their  tears  flow?  and  yet, 
while  the  impression  of  what  they  have  suffered  remains  upon  theit 
minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds  to  renew  the  same  distresses. 
The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  various  solutions  of  it  have 
been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.*    The  most  plain  and  satisfactory 

*  See  Dr.  Campbeirs  PhQosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  L  ch.  zi.  where  an  account  is  given 
•f  Ihe  hypothesis  of  different  critics  on  this  sobiect ;  and  where  one  is  proposed,  with 
whichy  in  the  main,  1  agree.  See  aJso  Lord  Kaimes's  Essays  oa  the  PrhKiples  of  Bl«- 
rali^,  Essay  i.,  and  m  Dayid  Hunie*s  Essay  on  Tragedy. 
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acGonnt  o{  Ae  matter,  aiipean  to  me  to  be  the  following.  By  Am 
wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  the 
social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure..  Nothing  is  moref>lea8ing 
and  grateful,  than  love  and  frietidship.  Wherever  man  takes  a  strong 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  satisfaction 
h  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion,  in  particu- 
lar, is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power.  It  is 
an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ae- 
cotint  of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  in- 
volves. But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same 
moment  at  which  it  is  afflicted  by  the  distressesof  those  with  whom 
it  sympathizes:  and  the  pleasure  arisine  from  those  kind emotionsi 
prevails  so  much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain, 
IS  to  render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections,  de- 
rives an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds.  We  are 
pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  as  we  ought,  and  for  entering,  with 
proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted.  In  tragedy,  be- 
sides, other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish  the  pain 
ful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending  iU 
We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  t6e 
charms  of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the 
beauty  of  action.  From  the  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it 
occasions,  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mix- 
ture of  p4in  in  the  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much 
heiehlened,  bv  the  representation  of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as 
to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either  to  the  reading 
of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the 
acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several 
scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  ca}» 

ed  a  new  scene.    These  scenes,  or  successive  conversations,  should 

be  closply  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  and  much  of  the 

art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexion. 

Two  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  should 
never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment;  uiat  is,  all 
the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should 
never  go  off  together,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  ap 
pearing  in  the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former*  This  makes 
a  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  m  effect, 
piuts  an  end  to  that  act    For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated* 
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die  aet  is  elcMed.  This  rale  is^  Fery  genertlly,  observed  by  the 
Fieneh  tragedians;  but  the  English  writersi  both  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  seldom  pay  any  reg^o^  to  it  Their  personages  sueceed 
one  another  upon  the  stage  with  so  little  connexion ;  we  union  of 
their  scenes  is  so  much  broken,  that,  with  equal  propriety,  their 
plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  well  as  into  five* 

The  second  rule,  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little 
better  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the 
stage,  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the  • 
one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art, 
than  for  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his 
appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he 
ehould  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment;  or  for  an  actor  to  go 
away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther  than  that  the  poet 
had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth.  This  js  managing  the 
personae  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  who  are  moved  by 
wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  con- 
ducted in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing,  where  we  bo> 
bold  persons  before  us  always  busy ;  see  them  coming  and  going; 
andjLnow  perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and 
about  what  they  are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dra* 
matic  action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  com- 
plete, critics  have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  plaee. 
The  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  net 
so  necessary.  The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should 
never  be  shifted ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  should  be  contin- 
ued to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  begin. 
The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time  of  the 
action  be  no  longer  thak  the  time  that  is  allowed  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a 
little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  comprehend  the 
^hole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge,,  as  little  ar 
possible,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  cireum- 
etances  in  the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  mom 
close  to  reality.  We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions upon  the  Greek  staee,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  in 
modern  theatres.  I  showed,  that  a  Oreek  tragedy  was  one  uninter* 
rupted  representation,  from  beginning  to  end.  ^  There  was  no  di« 
vision  of  acts ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between  them ;  but  the  stage 
was  continually  full ;  occupied  either  by  the  actors  or  the  chorm. 
Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  pre- 
cise time  and  place  of  the  representation ;  any  more  than  is  allowed 
during  the  continuance  of  one'^ct,  on  the  modern  theatre. 

But  Jie  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
latde  time  between  the  acts,  has  made  a  g^eat  and  material  changes 
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gives  more  latitude  tb  fUm  imnginatlotiy  and  reodeni  the  ancient 
strict  ooiifinement  to  time  ttnd  place  less  necessary.  While  the 
acting  of  the  piay  is  interrupted,  the  spectator  'can,  without  any 
great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every 
act;  or  can  suppose  himself  moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palace, 
or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another :  and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  obsenr-* 
ance  of  these  unities  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  higher  beauties 
of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of  more  pathetic  situations 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  struggling  with 
many  an  inconveipicnce,  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were 
then  so  necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shifted,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  it  alwajrs  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  publie 
area,  to  which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have 
equal  access.  This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing 
things  as  transacted  there,  which  natorally  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
acted  before  few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  im» 
probabilities  arose,  from  Kmitingthemselves  so  much  in  point  of  time. 
Incidents  were  unnaturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  seve* 
ral  instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to 
pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have  em- 
ployed many  hours. 

Sut  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modern  poets  free  frcftn  a 
strict  observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remembtf 
there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes 
of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or 
country,  to  another ;  or  nuiking  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the 
imagination,  which  give  to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unnatu- 
ral appearance,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic 
writer  who  aspires  to  correctness.  In  particular,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for 
going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  During  the  course  of 
each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  is,  during  each  act 
the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more  time  should  be 
supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that  act 
This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  observe.  To 
viplate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to  change  the 
place,  and  shiflt  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great  incor- 
rectness, and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the  division  of  a  play  into 
acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  is  remarkable  beyond  mo^  English  trage- 
dies, for  regularity  of  conduct.  The  author  has  limited  himself  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
unity.  The  scene  is  never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in 
the  hall  of  Gate's  house,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen 
tation,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  arfd  real  life, 
die  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfiict 
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l^baMlitj,  as  I  observed  ttt  the  beginning  of  the  leetnn,  is  higfaijr 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  alwayshurt 
by  the  want  of  it  It  is  this  that  makes  the  obserrance  of  the  dra* 
a>«tic  unities  to  be  of  consequence,  as  &r  as  they  can  be  observed 
without  sacrificinff  more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  said,  that  by  ^e  preservation  of  (he  unities  of  time  and 
place,  spectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  ob* 
lecta  which  are  set  before  them  on  the  stage ;  and  diat,  when  those 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  diey  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  AAens,  or  Rome,  when  a 
Oreek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stase.  He  knows  the 
whole  to  be  ail  Imitation  only  ;  but  he  reqdres  that  imitation  to  be 
conducted  with  skill  and  verisimilitude.  His  pleasure,  the  enter- 
tainment whksh  he  expects,  the  interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the 
story,  all  depend  on  its  bemg  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  there- 
fore, seeks  to  aid  the  imitation,  and  to  rest  on  the  probability ;  and 
the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  by 
awkward,  unskilful  imitation,  deprives  him  of  his  pleasure,  and 
leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased.  This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
theatrical  illusion. 


How  has  dramatic  poetry,  anunff 
all  civilised  natjoni)  been  oomiderML 
and  of  what  has  it  been  judged  worthy? 
Aeoordiiiff  to  what,  does  it  divide  into 
the  tworormi  of  comedy  or  tragedy? 
Why  has  tragedy  always  been  oansi* 
dered  a  more  dignified  entertainment 
tfian  comedy?  iJpan  what  do  they 
respectively  rest ;  and  what  are  their 
respective  instroments  ?  Which,  there* 
(ore,  shall  be  the  olgect  of  our  fullest 
iliscuffiion?  When  is  tragedy  a  noble 
idea  of  poetry?  Of  what  is  it  a  direct 
imitation ;  and  why?  Hence,  what  M- 
bTWB?  What  is  it,  or  what  ought  it  to 
bo  ?  As  tragedy  ii  a  high  species  of 
tomposition,  so  also,  in  its  genml  strain 
and  spirit,  to  what  is  it  favonrable? 
How  IS  this  remark  ilhistreted?  What 
does  every  poet  find  ?  Why  laokt  he 
sometimes  represent  the  virtuous  un- 
fbrtonate;  but  what  will  he  always 
study  todo?  Though  they  may  be  cle- 
serilied  aBunpromerous,  yet  of  what  is 
there  no  instance)  Even  when  bad  men 
succeed  in  their  designs^  what  foUowsf 
What  sentiments  are  most  miemUy 
excited  by  tragedy;  and  uereibre, 
what  must  be  acknowledged?  Taking 
jragedies  complexly,  of  what  is  our 
author  fully  persuaded;  and.  there- 
fore, upon  what  must  the  zeal  which 
some  pious  men  have  shown  agaisat 
4F 


the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  rest? 
What  account  does  Aristode  give  of 
the  dedgn  of  tragedy?  Of  th»  defim- 
tkm,  w&i  is  observed ;  and  what  may 
be  ooDsidersda  better  one?  When  does 
an  author  aceomplish  all  the  moral 
purposes  of  traseay?  In  order  to  this 
end,  what  isthe  Srst  reouisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  epic  poet,  and 
what  follows?  How  is  this  illustrated? 


From^vrhat  does  it  appear  that  tragedy 
demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the  li& 
and  actions  of  men?  How,  only,  can 
passion  be  raised?  What,  therefore.  fbl» 
lows?  What  does  this  principle  exclude 
fbom  tragedy  ?  Why  have  gnosts  main- 
tained  their  place?  But  what  is  to  be 
oondemnod ;  and  why  ?  Of  this  mix- 
ture of  machinery  with  the  tragic  ac- 
tion, what  is  observed?  In  <»der  to 
promote  that  impression  of  probability 
whidi  m  soneeesBary  for  the  sucoesidr 
tragedy^  what  have  some  critics  re- 
(iu£ed  ?  Of  what  tragedies  were  such 
the  subjects?  But  why  cannot  our  ai>- 
tfaor  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any 
^leat  consequence?  In  order  to  our  b^ 
ing  mored,  what  is  not  necesmry? 
How  is  this  position  iarther  illustrated, 
and  what  instances  are  mentioned* 
Whether  the  subject  be  real  or  feigned, 
on  what  does  most  depend  for  rendei^ 
ing  the  incidents  in  a  tiag[edy  proba 
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He?  T3  regulate  this  conduct,  what 
fiimouB  rule  have  critics  laid  down; 
and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ?  But  in 
order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage, 
what  is  first  necessary  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  tragedy^  in  its  beginning? 
What  was  its  origm  among  the  Greew 
How  were  these  poems  sung?  In  or- 
der to  throw  some  variety  into  this  en- 
tertainment, what  was  thought  proper? 
Who  made  this  innovation ;  of  mm. 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  said  or 
^Sichyhis?  Of  what  these  acton  reci- 
ted, what  is  remarked  ?  What  did  this 
begin  to  give  the  drama,  and  by  whom 
was  k  soon  perfected  ?  what  is  remark-* 
able  )'  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ? 
From  this  account,  what  appears ;  and 
of  it,  wh&t  is  further  observed  ?£Tb 
what  question  has  this  given  nseV 
(What  must  be  admitted ;  and  why  ? 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
what;  and  of  what   persons  was  it 
composed  ?  Of  this  compan;^,  what  is 
further  remarked?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  given?  But,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  the  chorus, 
vet  what  is  observed:  and  why?  How 
IS  this  remark  fullv  iUustrated  ?  What 
may  be  confidently  asserted?  What 
use  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
ehorus  ?  What  would  be  the  efiect  of 
this?  After  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  &c  for 
examining  what,  is  our  way  cleared  ? 
Of  these  three,  which  is  iiib  most  im- 
portant? MHien  was  its  nature  explain- 
ed ;  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Why 
is  this  imity  of  subject  still  more  essen- 
tial to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry? 
What,  therefore,  follows;  and  why? 
What  may  there  be?  With  what  ought 
they  to  he  connected;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  Where  have  we  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  defect  ?  What  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tragedy;  and  what  is  said 
of  Cato  himself?  But  what  are  mere 
episodes;  why  did  the  author  intro- 
duce them ;  and  what  Mows? 

Of  what  must  we  take  care?  What 
do  unity*  and  simplicity  respectively 
import  m  dramatic  composition?  dt 
the  Greek  tra^^es,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  How  IS  this  remark  illustrated 
Cnrn  the  (Edipus  and  Phik)ctete8  of 
Sophocles?  Yet  of  these  simple  sub- 
jectB,  what  is  observed?  Amonff  the 
ihodems,  what  has  been  admitted  into 
tragedy;  and  what  has  it  become? 
What  remark  follows?  Why  is  this  va- 
Biety  an  imptorenent  in  tragedy?  But 


of  what  must  the  poet  beware;  and 
why?  What  instance  is  given  to  iftna* 
trate  this  remark ;  and  of  it,  what  is 
observed?  What  must  unity  of  actioD 
also  regpilate?  What  fimndatiQn  has 
the  divukm  of  every  play  into  firrt 
acts?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  purely 
aibitrary?  On  the  week  stage,  what 
was  totally  unkrtown ;  and  from  what 
does  this  appear?  What  was  the  Greek 
tragedy?  How  is  this  iUustrated? 
What  IB  remarked  of  the  mtervala  at 
which  the  chorus  sung?  As  practiee 
has  now  established  a  different  plaa. 
about  what  must  the  poet  be  careful  7 
What  should  the  first  act  contain^and 
how  ought  it  to  be  managed?  Witb 
what  does  it  make  them  acouainted  ? 
Of  a  striking  introduction,  what  is  d^ 
served  ?  In  the  ruder  times  of  the  dra- 
ma, how  was*the  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject made ;  and  what  instance  is  men- 
tioned ?  As  such  an  introduction  is  s? 
tremely  artificial,  what  follows?  Dur- 
ing which  acts,  should  the  plot  gradu- 
ally thicken?  Here,  what  should  be 
the  poets  great  object;  and  why? 
What  should  he  therefore  do?  What 
remark  folkws ;  and  of  whom  is  this 
the  great  exceUenee?  But  of  French 
tragedians,  what  ii  observed?  WhaX 
should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy; 
and  why?  Of  the  nfth  act,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  is  the  first  rule  con- 
cerning it;  and  hence,  what  are  faulty? 
What  is  the  next  rule;  and  why  ?  In 
the  last  |)lace,  what  is  observed;  and 
how  is  this  illuatmted?  Ot*  what  were 
the  ancients  fond?  When  are  such 
discoveries  extremely  striking;  and 
what  instances  are  given?  What  is 
not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a 
tregedy;  and  why?  In  proof  of  tha 
remark,  what  instances  are  given? 
But  in  general,  to  what  does  the  spirit 
of  English  tragedy  lean  ?  What  (nie»> 
tion  naturaUy  occurs  here ;  and  why? 
Of  this  questian,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  tne  most  plain  and  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  the  matter  ?  By  what 
are  we,  in  some  measure,  relieved;  and 
by  what  are  we  gratified  ?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  At  the  Game  time,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Having  spoken  of 
the  conduct  <^  the  subject  throughoitf 
the  acts,  of  what  is  it  necessary  qIbo  tc 
take  notice  ?  What  forms  a  new  scene ; 
and  of  theae  scenes,  what  is  observed  ? 
For  this  purpose,  what  is  the  fiisi  rule 
to  be  obttrved?  Of  this,  what  is  le- 
marked ;  and  why  ?  By  yrbom  »  lium 
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mlB.obwnred ;  aad  by  whom  if  ii  ooCl 
Hew  does  this  appear?  What  is  the 
aeoond  rule;  and  why?  This  in  mana- 
I^Dg  the  jpenone  <Lrainatk  in  what 
manner?  whoeai,  what  doei  the  per- 
ieetioa  of  dramatio  writing  reqnne? 
All  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  relates 
to  what;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
more  complete,  what  have  critics  add- 
ed? or  the  strict  obsenmnee  of  these, 
what  is  obserred?  What  do  theyre- 
apeetively  require?  What  is  the  inten- 
tiaoofboth  these  rules?  What  must  we 
observe  ?  From  Ti(hat  does  this  appear ; 
and  hence^  for  what  was  there  no  room 
left?  What  has  been  the  efied  of  sos- 
pendinff  the  speetaele  totally  for  some 
Vtlle  tune  between  the  acts?  While 
«he  acting  of  the  play  is  intemmted, 
what  can  the  spectator  do;  and  tbere- 
ibre,  what  follows?  On  the  ancient 
stage,  what  do  we  plainly  see?  As  the 
aeene  oonld  not  be  shifted,  what  was 
the  eonseqnenee?  To  what  £d  this 
lead  ?  From  what  did  the  like  improba- 
bilities arise;  and  why?  Thongn  mo- 
dem poets  need  not  strictly  to  observe 


these  unities,  yet  what  mcit  we  re- 
member; and  why?  In  jparticalar, 
what  must  we  rem^nber  ?  How  is  this 
illiistrated;  and  what  instances  of  an 
adherence  to  this  rale  are  mentioofld? 
When  will  the  impression  in  geneml, 
be  the  more  perfect?  How  is 
mark  fully  iDiaitrated  ? 


Dramfttlepoetiy. 
1.  Tnuredy. 
▲•  Tm  strain  and  wgkUL  fitvoorabls  Is 

virtue. 
B.  AriatoCle^nseosaiiiof  it 
G.  Tliesabjact. 
D.  The  origin. 
B.  TheciiOTiis. 
r.  Unity. 
a,  Unitv  of  iction. 
(a.)  Unity  and  simplfcity  oopttisl 

M. 

(b,)  Directions  for  the  condnct  of 
the  acts. 


(c.)  The  cloae  oonsidered. 
(d)Whytn 

gratincation. 


[dj  Why  traffic  n 
lords  gratmcati 
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(e.)  Directions  for  the  scensiof  ths 

acts. 
h.  Unity  of  time  and  place. 


LECTURE  XLTIe 


TRAGEDY.— GREEK— FRENCH— ENGLISH  TRAGEDY 

Haying  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  next 
to  treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  sereral  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  the 
principal  personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of 
' jh,  or  princely  rank ;  whose  misfortunes  and  suflTerings,  it  b  sakl, 
take  faster  hold  of  the  imajpination,  and  impress  the  heart  more 
forcibly,  than  similar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  fife. 
But  this  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the 
distresses  of  Desdemona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as 
deeply  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  does,  indeed,  require  that  there  should  be  nothing  degr9iii 
ing  or  mean  in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exmbits^ 
but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may  render  the 
apectade  more  splendid,  and  the  subject  seemingly  of  more  impor- 
tance, but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic  ; 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art  of  the 
poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gives  oc- 
casion. In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  husband,  soDi 
brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting  situa* 
dons,  which  make  man^s  heart  feel  for  man. 
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Tlie  mar^l  charaetera  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of  moch 
greater  consequence  than  the  external  cirqumstances  in  which  the 
poet  places  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  de* 
Brands  a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  his  personages, 
and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leaTe 
upon  the  spectators  impressions  favoQrable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Providence.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  end,  that 
poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  observed  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long  exploded  from  tragedy ;  the  end 
of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity  for  the  virtuous  in  distress,  and  to 
afford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where 
calamities  often  befall  the  best,  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil 
is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must  beware  of  shock* 
ing  our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raise 
horror,  or  to  render  vrrtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though  innocent 
persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable; 
and  shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  ot 
bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stings  and  the 
remorse  of  guilt,  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater 
miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy, 
are  very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed  charac- 
ters, either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced. 
The  distresses  of  the  one,  being«whpl)y  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock 
js ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  cha- 
racters, such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  afford  the  most 
proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the 
vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they  interest  us  the  more  deeply*  as  they 
,<iisplaythe  emotions  and  passions  pf  which  we  have  all  been  consdoos. 
When  such  persons  fall  into  distress  through  the  vices  of  others 
the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ;  b  .;t  it  is  slways  more  instructive 
when  a  person  has  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and 
when  his  misfortune  is  occs^sioned  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by 
tome  weakness  incident  to  hum^n  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dis- 
pose us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings  to 
i|s  for  our  own  conduct 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises^  me  that  the  story  of  (Edipoi 
should  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the 
fittest  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  sti^ 
not  by  Sophocles  oi^ly,  but  by  Comeille  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  in- 
nocent person,  one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no 
crime  of  his  own,  nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere 
fatality  and  blind  chance,  is  involved  in  the  great^t  of  all  human 
miseries.  In  a  casual  rencounter  he  kills  his  father,  without  know- 
ing him ;  he  afterwards  is  married  to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discover- 
ing himself,  in  the  end,  to  have  c(Mnmitted  both  parricide  and  incest, 
he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject 
excites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it 
is  indeed  extremely  affecting ;  but  it  conveys  no  instniction,  it  awa- 


kens  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy;  it  leaves  do  impression  ft- 
Tonrable  to  Tirtue  or  humanity. 

It  most  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  meie  destiny  and  inevitable 
misibrtunes.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  tfieir  tales  about 
Macles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  in- 
ctdent  sofficientlv  melancholy  and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tni» 
gical,  than  useful  or  moral.  Hence,  both  the  QQdiposes  of  Sopho* 
eles,  the  I]4ii|;enia  in  Auiis,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  several 
of  the  like  kmd.  In  the  courM  of  the  drama,  ma^y  moral  senti* 
ments  occurred.  But  the  instruction  which  the  fible  of  the  play 
eonveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was  owinc  to 
the  gods,  and  submission  due  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  Modem 
tragedy  has  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre 
of  passion ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  miscfon* 
doet;  showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love^ 
resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or 
left  unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  Ufe.  An  Othello,  hurried 
by  jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife ;  a  Jaffier,  insnared  by  re* 
sentment  and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with 
remorse,  and  involved  in  rum ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which 
he  employs  for  public  spirited  ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all 
whom  he  loved ;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which 
overwhelms  herself,  her  father,  and  all  her  friends  in  misery ;  these, 
end  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which  tracedy  now  displays 
to  public  view;  and  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the 
prop^  government  of  their  passions* 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which 
has  most  occupied  the  modem  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  thea* 
tre,  it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragediei 
is  it  ever  mentioned ;  and  I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns 
upon  it,  the  Hippoiitus  of  Euripides.  Thii  was  owing  to  the  na- 
tiooal  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the 
two  sexes  from  one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern  times  | 
aided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever 

Speared  on  the  ancient  stage.  But  though  no  reason  appears  for 
B  total  exclusion  of  love  from  the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or 
propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole 
hinge  of  modem  tragedy,  may  be  much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who 
is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  declares  loudly  and ' 
strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as  both  degrading  the 
majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy.  And  assuredly, 
the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  solemn  revolu* 
tions  of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage,  tends  to  give 
tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  sallantry  and  juvenile  entertainment 
The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  AUrope  of  Voltaire,  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  assistance  from  love^ 
the  drama  b  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind 
This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  into  tre* 
fedy,  it  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  action 
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^t  ought  to  be  that  sort  of  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  ma- 
jesty of  passion ;  and  whi<:h  occasions  great  and  important  conse- 
quences. For  nothing  can  hare  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing 
to  tragedy,  than,  together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions^  to 
mingle  a  trifling  love  intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Gate 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  in  ths 
Ipliiginie  of  Racine. 

Alier  a  tragpc  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his 
fonages,  the  next  thing  he* must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of 
timents ;  that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  those 
persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations  in.wbieh 
they  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it  It  is  principally  in  the  pa- 
thetic parts,  that  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the 
greatest  Tn^gedy  is  the  region  of  passion.  We  come  to  it  expee!* 
mg  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  his  eon* 
duct,  moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  fails  in 
the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit;  we  return  cold  and  disapp<Mnt- 
ad  from  the  performance;  and  never  desire  to  meet  with  it  mor& 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few* 
It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requires  the 
author  to  have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters 
which  he  draws ;  of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom 
he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  all  his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properly  the 
language  of  any  passion,  without  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence 
sr  deadness  of  real  emotion,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of 
anger,  or  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describ- 
ing to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of  telling  them 
wnat  he  resembles.  This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  lan- 
guage of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  describes  coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to 
another ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the  passionate  person  himself, 
after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what  his  situation  was  in 
the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of  secondary  description, 
is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us,  instead  of  the  native  and  pri- 
mary language  of  passion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when 
Lucia  confesses  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time^ 
iwears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
*heir  country  she  will  never  marry  him ;  Fortius  receives  this  un- 
expected sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least 
he  ;X>el  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it  How  does 
ne  express  these  feelings? 

FU'd  in  utonithioenty  I  gtae  upon  thee, 
Like  one  Just  blasted  b/  a  stroke  ih»ni  heaVa 
Wbo  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens  jet  tJin 
la  dreadful  looks ;  a  monnacnt  of  wralk 
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makes'  his  whole  replf  to  Lucia.  Now  did  any  person,  who 
was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  ovenvhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever 
mnce  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner? 
This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another, 
of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  proper  for  a  bystander,  recounting  this  conference,  than 
to  liave  said, 

Fix'd  in  astonishment,  he  fns'd  apon  her 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  ftom  heav*n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  oo* 
casion  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings; 
he  pleads  for  pity ;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  aston* 
ishment ;  but  never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks, 
and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  represen- 
tations  of  passions  are  no  better  in  poetry  than  it  would  be  in  paint* 
ing,  to  make  a  label  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding 
as  remark,  that  this  figure  represents  an  astonished  or  a  grieved 
person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort 
of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
forced  and  unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings 
of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When 
Osmyn,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  after  parting  with  Almeria,  r&* . 
grets,  in  a  long  soliloquy,  that  his  eyes  oaly  see  objects  that  are 
present,  and  cannot  see  Almeria  after  she  is  gone;  when  Jane 
Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  tragedy,  on  meeting  with  her  husband  in 
her  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  forgiven  her,  calls  on 
the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  give  her  their 
streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  supply  of  tears ;  in  such  pas- 
sages, we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore, 
that  speak;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead 
of  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and 
speaking  as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining 
his  fancy,  and  spurring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shall 
be  uncommonly  strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under  the 
influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  simple ; 
abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and 
impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and 
apostrophes;  but  never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere 
embellishment  and  parade  of  speech.  We  never  meet  with  any 
subtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The  ' 
thoughts  which  passion  suggests,  are  always  plain  and  obvious  ones, 
arising  directly  from  its  object  Passion  never  reasons,  ncir  speon 
lates,  till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse 
or  declamation.  On  the  contrary,  it  express^  itself  most  commonly 
m  short,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches ;  correspondingto  the  vio- 
lent and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  prineiplM, 
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which  seem  ciearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  deficient 
Though  in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  great  merit* 
though  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  are  very 
successfid ;  yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  faiL 
Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  run  into  long  declamation. 
There  is  too  much  reasoning  and  refinement;  too  much  pomp  and 
studied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather  convey  a  (eekie  impres 
sion  of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader*a 
mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  ol 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refine- 
ment ;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and 
direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  there- 
fore on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart* 
This  too  is  Shakspeare's  great  excellency ;  and  to  this  it  is  princi* 
pally  owing,  th^t  his  dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their 
many  imperfections,  have  been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  public 
He  is  more  faithful  to  the  true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
passion,  than  any  writer.  He  gives  us  this  language,  una,dulterated 
oy  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from 
all  other  tragic  poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admi- 
rable scene  in  Macbeth,  where  M acdufi*  receives  the  account  of  his 
wife,  and  all  his  children,  being  slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The 
emotions,  first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
against  Macbeth,  are  planted  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  heart 
but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing  more  ex* 
pressive  of  nature^ 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  effect, 
when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  and 
declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  trage 
dies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral  sentiments,  wrought 
up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing  taste  of  that 
age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  be 
altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  When  properly  introduced,  they 
give  dignity  to  the  composition,  and  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
extremely  naturpl.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  dis- 
tress ;  when  they  are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  tliem- 
selves,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune ;  indeed,  when  they  are 
placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and 

*  Nottiioff,  for  inttaoce,  can  be  more  touching'  and  patheUc  than  the  addren  whkk 
IMca,  in  Euripidet,  roalcet  to  her  cbttdrra,  when  the  had  formed  the  r«%oliidoo  o 
palliiif  them  to  death,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  the  ooaflict  whkh  fhe  ii  d» 
icHbev  as  suffering  oo  tiiat  occasion : 

Tf  T§a0y%xirt  tot  Trafi^rtutof  yiAaici 
TwMH^lf*M*  9**^  tit  tUif  rmtm. 
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moral  reflections  naturftllj  occur  to  tfieany  whether  they  be  penont 
of  much  virtue  or  not  Almost  every  human  being  is,  on  sucn  oc* 
easions^  disposed  to  be  serious.  It  is  then  the  natard  tone  oi  the 
jnind;  and  therefore  no  tragic  poet  should  omit  such  proper  oppor^ 
tnnitlesy  when  they  occur,  for  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue 
Cardinfli  Wolsey's  soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for  instanoCi  in  Shak- 
:q>eare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  greatness,  and  the  ad- 
Tiees  which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  a]«,  in  his  situation,  ex«» 
tremely  natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers;  and  are  at  once  in* 
structive  and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  whieh  distinguishes  it  1 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmdi 
of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  aH  eminent 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit  For,  fay 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's 
character,  by  that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  senti* 
ments  of  which  it  is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  Ugh  regard ;  and 
has,  both  iii  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no 
small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  oa^t  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
▼aried.  Ouf  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  has 
^sufficient  majesty  for  raising  the  style ;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple 
and  familiar ;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence ;  and  is 
quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme.  For  mono- 
tony is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  bv  a  tragic  poet  If  he  aaain^ 
tains  every  where  the  same  atateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keep 
up  the  same  run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot 
fail  of  becomine  insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  fiat  and 
careless  lines;  his  styl^  should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but 
not  the  uniform  dienity  of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  brisk* 
ness  and  ease,  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  be- 
ing always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language, 
indeed,  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere 
prose.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with 
a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  fatal  to  the  high  strength 
and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire  maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  com- 
posing  in  French  rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  audience  receives  from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be 
tuined,  says  he,  if  we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse ;  take  away  the 
difficulty,  and  you  take  away  the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea!  aa 
if  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions 
which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on 
the  toil  which  he  enduretf  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  male  and  fis- 
male  rhymes.  With  regard  to  thoM  splendid  comjMirisons  in  rhyma^ 
and  strings  of  couplets,  with  whicii  it  was,  some  time  ago,  fashions* 
ble  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a  tragedy^ 
but  Sometimes  also^^  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing  need  be  said^ 
46 
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but  that  they  were  the  most  perfect  barbarisms ;  childish  oroamenti, 
introduced  to  please  a  false  taste  in  the  audience  and  now  uoiTei- 
sally  laid  aside. 

Haying  thus  treated  of  ail  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  I  shall 
conclude  the  subject,  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French, 
and  the  English  stage,  and  with  obseryatk)ns  on  tae  principal  writers 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy  have 
been  already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished  witli  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  it,  1  treated  fully  in  the  preceding 
lecture.  The  plot  was  always  exceedingly  simple.  It  admitted  of  few 
incidents.  It  was  conducted  with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  uni* 
ties  of  action,  time,  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of 
the  gods,  was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  uii* 
ravelling  sometimes  made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  was  never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their 
subjects  were  often  founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes. 
A  vein  of  religioes  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them; 
but  they  made  less  use  than  the  modems  of  the  combat  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nation.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  for  two  tragedies.  The 
history  of  (Edipus,  kingof  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate  family,  for 
six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  i^  fewer  than  sev* 
enteen*  There  is  oply  one  of  later  date  than  tliis ;  which  is  the  Per- 
S8B,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes^  by  iEschylus. 

^schylus  is  the  father  of.  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  both  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is  bold, 
nervous,  and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  under-, 
stood;  partly  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have* his 
works,  (they  having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient 
tragedians)  and  pardy,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  bis  style,  which 
is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds 
with  martial  ideas  and  descriptions.  He  has  niuch  fire  and  eleva- 
tion ;  less  of  tenderness  than  of  f6rce.  He  delights  in  the  marvel- 
lous. The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persas,  the  inspiration  of  Cassan- 
dra in  Agamemnon,  and  the  songs  of  the  Furies  in|he  Eumenides, 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  Uiree  Greek  tragedians, 
the  most  coirect  in  the  conduct  of  his  subiects ;  the  most  just  and 
,  sublime  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talenL 
The  relation  of  the  death  of  (Edipus,  in  lys  CBdipos  Coloneus,  and 
of  the  death  of  Haemon  and  Antigone,  in  bis  Antigone,  are  perfec: 
patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  morr 
tender  than  Sophocles,  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But, 
in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent;  his 
expositions,  or  openings,  of  the  sul^ect,  are  made  in  a  less  artfu* 
manner;  and  the  songs  of  his  chorus,  though  remak-kably  poetical, 
have,  commonly,  less  connexion  with  the  main  action,  than  those  of 
Sophocles.    Botii  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  boweveri  have  verv 
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hif^  merit  as  tngie  poets.    They  are  elegaat  and  beautifql  in  their 
style ;  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  thoughts ;  they  speax  with 
the  Toice  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  cf  an 
cient  and  modem  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity,  they  are 
touching  and  interesting. 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and 
widely  different  from  what  obtains  among  us.    Not  only  were  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but,  as 
the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  pro* 
▼ed,  with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a 
modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of  being  set  to  notes; 
it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the  actors,  and 
was  supported  by  instruments.    He  has  farther  attempted  to  prove, 
but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete,  that  on  some  occasions,  on  the 
Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing  and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided ; 
that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another  performed  the  gestures  and  mo- 
tions con^sponding  tb  what  the  first  said.    The  actors  in  tragedy 
wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrma,  which  flowed  upon  the  stage.  They 
were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  uncom- 
monly high;  and  they  always  played  in  masks.     These  masks 
were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths  of 
them  were  so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres;  and  the  visa^ 
was  00  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dis- 
positions of  the  persons  represented.    When,  during  the  course 
of  one  scene,  different /emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person, 
the  mask  is  said  to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turn 
ingone  or  other  profile  of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the 
CMnge  of  the  situation.  ^  This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended 
with  many  disadvantages.      The  mask  must  have  deprived  the 
spectators  of  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  natural  animated 
expression  of  the  eye  and  the  countenance ;  and,  joined  with  the 
other  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  ancients. 
In  defence  of  them,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
their  theatres  were  vastly  more  extensive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and 
filled  with  immense  crowds.   They  were  always  uncovered,  and  ex 
posed  to  the  open  air.    The  actora  were  beheld  at  a  much  greatei 
distance,  and  of  course  much  more  imperfectly  by  the  bulk  of  the 
spectators,  which  both  rendered  their  looks  of  less  consequence,  and 
might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that  their  features  should 
be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices  enlarged,  and  their  whole 
appearance  magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to  make  tho  stronger 
impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spectacles  were  the  favour- 
ite  ent^ainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tlie  attention  given  to 
their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus  be- 
stowed  on  their  theatres,  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  at* 
tempted  in  modem  ages. 

la  the  eompositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  writers 
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purticoWIy  Canioffle,  Raeine,  and  Voltairei  trandj  has  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity.  They  most  be  aUowed  to  have  imp 
proved  upon  the  ancients^  in  introducic^  more  ineideots,  a  greater 
variety  of  passions^  a  fuller  display  of  charaoterSi  and  in  rendering 
the  subject  thereby  more  interesting.  They  have  studied  to  imitala 
Ihe  ancient  models  in  regularity  of  conduct  They  are  attentive 
to  all  the  unitieSi  and  to  all  the  decorums  of  sentiment  and  morali<> 
ty ;  and  their  style  is,  generrily,  very  poetical  and  elqpnt  What 
an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fep» 
voer/strengthy  and  die  natural  language  of  passion.  There  is  often 
too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of  action.  Tbey 
are  too  declamatory,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they  should  be 
passionate;  too  refined,  when  they  should  be  simple.  Voltaire 
freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the  French  theatre.  He  ad* 
mits,  tiiat  tfieir  best  trajredies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impression 
on  the  heart;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  h 
finespun  dislogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  si 
a  languor  over  them;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being 
too  tragic;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  union 
of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterise  the  English 
theatre,  with  the  correctness  and  decorum  erf*  the  French  theatre^ 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  tragedy. 
CorneiUe,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  is  distin- 

Sished  by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  tbe 
litfulness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  very 
richj  hot  seemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein; 
for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rather  than  tender 
and  touching.  Heistbemostdeolamatory  of  all  the  French  trage 
dians.  He  united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  £o» 
can,  and  he  resembles  them  also  in  their  faults,  in  their  eztreva- 
gance  and  impetuosity.  He  has  composed  a  great  number  of  tra- 
gedies,  very  unequal  in  ttieir  merit.  His  best  and  most  esteemed 
pieces  are,  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Corneille.  He  want- 
ed the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Comeille's  imagination ;  but  is 
free  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few 
poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.  His  Phsa- 
dra,  his  Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his  Mithridate,  are  excellent 
dramatic  performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage. 
His  language  and  versification  are  uncommohly  beautiful  Of  all 
the  French  authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poet> 
ical  style ;  to  have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advanttfe 
and  facility,  and  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Vol* 
taire  has,  again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the 
*  Chef  d'CEuvre'  of  the  French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  dra- 
ma, and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion,  but 
it  is  less  tender  and  interesting  than  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.  In 
the  Phedra  he  is  extremely  successful;  but  not  so^in  my  ofMnicni,  in 
the  Iphig£nie;  i^ere  he  has  degraded  the  ancient  obaraeters,  hsf 
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oaMMonable  giHHitiy  AehiQ^  is  a  Freneh  loTer ;  and  Enphifo)  a 
'modern  lady.* 

VolUdre)  in  aereral  of  bis  tramdies^  is  inferior  to  none  of  hw 
predeoessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  baa  outdone  them  all :  in  the 
delicate  and  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  to  intro* 
doee.  In  these  lie  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt 
tpom  the  defeets  of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force, 
•nd  of  being  sometimes  too  lone  and  dedamatwy  in  his  q>eeches ; 
but  his  characters  are  drawn  wiu  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and 
in  his  sentiments  there  is  much  elevation.  His  Zayre,  A  Izire,  Merop^, 
and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four  capital  tragefHes,  and  deserve  tbe 
highest  praise.  What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in 
the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most  religions,  and  the  most  moral, 
of  all  tragic  poets. 

Thoaf^  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasio  fulfil  not  the  character 


*  Th«  ehanden  of  Conwilte  aad  Racine  are  happQj  contrae ted  with  eadi  otiieri 
hi  the  IbUowinf  beautiful  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  will  gnAtj  teveral  readtrt* 

CORNEILtS. 

• 

01  wn  nobiUboe  aii^eitat  erehit  aUf 
Vertke  tangeotem  nubei:  stent  ordine  longo 
Masnanlmi  circum  heroes,  folnentibiis  omnes 
IndntI  trabels;  Pelyeootii^  CInna,  Seiepowi 
fit  CkhM,  et  nifiiis%natns  Hofalhie  on. 

RACIia. 

Hme  ebettanmlilat  peona  allndente  CnpidOy 
Vindda  iri^phatb  insteroens  florea  scenis; 
CoUigk  h«c  mollis  |enios,  leribusque  catenis 
Heroes  strin^t  doclles,  Phyrrhosqoe,  Titosqae, 
PeHdaaqae,  ac  Hippolytos,  qot  sponte  eequontor 
SenrHinn,  Iscilesqiie  ferunt  in  THicnla  palmas. 
Ingentes  niminim  animos  Cornelius  ingens, 
Et  quales  habet  ipse,  sais  heroibus  afilat      ^ 
Subumes  sensos;  toz  olU  niascnla,  magnum  os, 
H ee  nwrtale  sonans.    Rapide  Salt  inpflta  veea, 
Vena  Sophodeis  non  inficianda  flnentls. 
Racinfais  Gallis  haud  Tisos  ante  theatris 
Melllor  ingenioteneros  indnxit  amoret. 
Blagnanifflos  quamvis  sensus  sub  pectore  TerMt 
Asrippina,  licet  Romano  robore  Burrhus 
Polleat,  et  magni  generosa  superbia  Fori 
Non  seme!  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  mollia  natiim 
Credideris  vatem :  vox  olU  mellea,  lenis 
Spiritus est;  non  ille  aoimis  Tim  condtns  inftrti 
Kt  csBcos  aniroonim  aditus  rimatnr,  eC  imis 
Mentlbos  occnltos,  sfaren  penelrabilisi  letn# 
faMiiMans,  palpando  flerit,  IsBdHne  placenda 
Tena  floit  IkcUi  non  intermissa  altore, 
Nee  rapidos  semper  ToWit  cum  mnrmnre  Soctoiy 
Amine  sed  leni  flaitat.    Sen  grandna  lanbit 
Rmlas,  et  csKo  per  prata  nrentia  lapen» 
Anlugiens,  tacita  fluit  indeprensos  arena; 
Flore  micant  rip«  illimes ;  hue  vulgns  amantoai 
Conffdat,  et  lacrjmis  auget  riTalibos  nndas  t 
Si^gnltns  nnd»  refernnt,  gemitnsqne  sonoros 
Ingeadnant,  moUi  gemitus  imitante  susurro. 

Templnm  TragmdisB,  per  Fb.  Mabst,  e  Sicitseie  Hm 
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of  just  and  regular  tragediea,  they  approach  however  lo  near  to  it^  udk 
possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  charms  of  lyric  po* 
€(iy,  and  the  beautiesof  sentiment, they  are  eminent  They  abound 
in  well  contrived  and  interesting  situations*  The  dialogue,  by  its 
closeness  and  rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  ancieht  Greek  tragedies;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  more 
natural,  than  the  long  declamation  of  the  French  theatre.  But  the 
shortness  of  the  several  dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much 
lyric  poetry  as  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition,  often  occasions 
the  course  of  the  incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too  quickly,  and  pre- 
vents that  consistent  display  of  characters,  and  that  full  preparattoii 
of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimilitude  to 
trapdy. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated 
and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular  and  incor- 
rect, and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic^ 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  £nglish^ 
therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  species  of 
excellence ;  though,  in  the  execution,  they  have  not  always  joined 
the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accompany  the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English  theatre, 
is  the  great  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  called,  as  the 
extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and  come^ 
dy,  are  altogether  unrivalled.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  genius 
shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether  unassisted  by 
knowledge  or  art.  Lone  has  he  been  idolfzed  by  the  British  nation  - 
much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him; 
criticism  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  dregs,  in  commentaries  upon 
his  words  and  wittkisms ;  and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt, 
whether  his  beauties,  or  his  faults,be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes, 
snd  passages  without  number,  there  are  in  his  plays ;  passages  be- 
yond what  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  dramatic  writer;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  one  of  his  plays  which  can  be  called  altogeUier  agood 
one,  or  which  can  be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from  begin* 
ning  to  end.  Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduct, and  grotesque 
mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interruptul 
by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a  certain  obscure  bombast^ 
and  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of  pursuing ;  and  these 
interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  frequently  occur,  on  occasions 


*  The  character  which  Drjden  has  drawn  of  Shakspeare  is  not  only  just,  hot  i 
monly  elei^ant  and  happy.  '  He  was  the  man,  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  andeot 
poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  imam  of  nature  were 
BtiU  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily.  When  be  dcscrlbai 
any  thing,  yon  more  than  see  it ;  you  feel  H  too.  They  who  accuse  him  of  wanting  leanif 
hig,  giro  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  was  naturally  lean»^  11>-  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature.  He  looked  inwai^,  anu  roonu  oer  theri^ 
I  cannot  sajr  be  is  every  where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury,  to  eompm* 
him  to  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  man  v  times  flat  and  insipkl ;  his  comic  wil  ~ 
Derating  into  clenches ;  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great, 
IfttM  great  occasion  is  presented  to  hiW        DsYDSii^i  Essay  on  Draiaatie  Poaiiy 
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wben  we  woold  Imm  wish  to  meet  with  tham.  All  theae  fiuilts^ 
however,  Shakspeare  redeems,  hy  two  of  the  greatesf'excellenciea 
which  tny  tragic  poet  can  possess;  his  lively  and  diversified  paint* 
jDgs  of  character;  his  strong  and  natural  expressions  of  passion. 
These  are  his  two  chief  virtues;  on  these  his  merit  rests.  Not* 
withstanding  his  many  absurditifss,  all  the  while  we  are  reading 
his  plays^  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows;  we  meet 
with  men,  vulgar  perhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  in 
their  sentiments,  but  still  they  are  men;  they  speak  with  human 
voices,  and  are  actuated  by  human  passions;  we  are  interested  in 
Wh«t  they  say  or  do,  because  we  feel  that,  they  are  of  the  same  n^ 
tnre  with  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  more  cold  and  artificial  perform- 
ances of  other  poets,  the  publie  should  return  with  pleasure  to 
each  warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  nature.  Shak- 
speare possessed  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for  himself,  a 
sort  of  world  of  preternatural  beings.  His  witches,  ghosts,  fairies, 
mnd  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  described  with  such  circumstances  of 
mwful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  speak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  strongly  to  affect  the  imagination.  His  two  master- 
pieces, and  in  wh  ich,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly 
appears,  are,  Othello  and  Macbeth.  With  regard  to  his  historical 
plays,  thiey  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies; 
but  a  p^uliar  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  de- 
leribe  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the 
principal  characters,  and  to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  most  interesiF- 
ing  events  and  revolutions  of  our  o^ivi  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in.  the  English  lan- 
guage several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit  But  we 
have  not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled 
either  to  particular  criticism,  or  very  high  praise.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Dry  den  and  Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed  with  much  fustian 
and  rant  Lee's  Theodosius,  or  the  '  Force  of  Love,'  is  the  best 
of  his  pieces,  and,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  docs  not  want  tenderness 
and  warmth,  though  romantic  in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sen- 
timents. Otway  was  endowed  with  a  high  portion  of  the  tragic 
spirit;  which  appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  two  principal  trage- 
dies, '  The  Orphan,'  and  <  Venice  Preserved.'  In  these,  he  is  perhaps 
too  tragic ;  the  distresses  being  so  deep,  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  tl  e 
mmd.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless,  of  genius  and  strong  passion;  out 
at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  gross  and  indelicate.  No  tragedies  are 
less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  There  are  no  generous  or  noble 
sentiments  in  them;  but  a  licentious  spirit  often  discovers  itself. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  French  decorum ;  and  has  contrived 
ro  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst  of  deq) 
tragedy. 

*  See  «n  excellent  defence  of  Shiilupeare*f  Historical  Flayi,  and  screnl  Jiift  obiuw 
iiont  on  hit  peculiar  ezccUendet  as  a  trasic  poet,  in  Mra.  Montague's  Essay  sa  Iht 
ritings  and  geniiis  of  SoalLspeare. 
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Eowo^  tragedies  mmke a  «>ii*rait  to  fhoM  oS  Oi^ny.    *He  is  fiill 

of  elevated  aad  mora)  senAiowats.  The  poetry  is  often  good,  mad 
the  language  alwajrspure  aad  elegant ;  but  in  most  of  his  plays^  lie  la 
too  cold  and  imioteresting;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two, 
however,  he  has  producedy  which  deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent;  in  both  of  which  tbese 
are  so  many  tender  and  truly  pathetic  scenes^  as  to  reiser  thena 
lustly  favourites  of  the  public* 

Dr.  Young^s  Revenge^  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  fires 
but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shocking  and 
direful  passions.  In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bvide,  there  are  some 
fine  situations!  and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first  acts  are  mi- 
mirable.  The  meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  husband  Osmy n,  in  the 
tomb  of  Adselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  situati«ma 
to  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  defects  in  the  catastn^he^  I  point- 
ed outin  the  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thomson^s  tragedies  are  too  full  of  stiff 
morality,  which  renders  them  dull  and  formed.  Tancred  and  S^p»- 
munda^  far  excels  the  rest;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters,  and 
sentiments,  justly  deserves  a  place  amon^  the  best  English  tragediesL 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat 

Upon  the  whole;  reviewing  the  U^xe  compositions  of  different 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy  is  the  re* 
lation  of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident;  sometime^  the  ef- 
fect of  passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  deeree  of  the  godt,  simply 
exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and 
beautifully  set  before  us;  hei^tened  by  the  poetry  of  the  ehorua. 
A  French  tragedy,  is  a  seriea  of  artful  and  refined  conversation^ 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragical  and  interesting  situations ;  carried 
on  i^ith  little  action  and  vehemence;  butwidi  muoh  poetical  beauty, 
and  high  propriety  and  decorum.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  com- 
bat of  strong  passions,  set  before  us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing 
deep  disasters;  often  irregularly  conducted;  abounding  in  action; 
and  filling  the  spectators  with  grief.  The  ancient  tragedies  were 
more  natural  and  simple ;  the  modem  are  more  artful  and  eompleiL 
Among  the  French,  there  is  more  eorrectness;  among  the  English 
more  nre.  Andromaque  and  Zayre,  soften;  OtheUo  and  Venice 
Preserved,  vend  the  heart  It  deserves  remark,  that  three  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  turn  wholly  up- 
on religious  subjects:  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded  upon  a  hie- 
torical  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  other  two,  the  distress 
arises  from  me  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages  to 
the  Christain  faith;  and  in  all  the  tiiiree,  tne  authors  have,  with 
much  propriefy,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  bt 
derived  from  religious  Ideik 
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Hit XHO  treated  of  the  dramatic  ac- 
vaon  in  tragedy/ tc  treat  of  what  does 
oor  author  next  proceed  ?  What  has 
oern  thought  by  some  critics?  From 
lelkJtt  does  it  appear  that  this  is  more 
specious  than  solid?  "What  does  the 
(hj^ity  of  tragedy,  indeed,  reauire? 
What  effect  may  their  high  rank  pro- 
duce ;  but  to  what  does  it  conduce  very 
little ;  and  why  ?  What  illostration  of 
this  remark  fbilows?  Of  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  perscHis  represented,  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  in  the  conduct  of 
tragedy,  demands  the  poet's  greatest 
attention?  For  this  eno.  what  is  not 
necessary  ^  and  why  ?  But,  withal,  of 
what  must  the  author  beware ;  and  for 
what  reason?  How  must  the  stings  of 
the  remorse  of  guilt,  ever  be  represent- 
ed ?  "What  is  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the 
characters  proper  for  tragedy  t  and 
why  ?  Of  mixed  characterai  what  is 
observed?  Of  such  persons,  what  is  far- 
ther remarked ;  but  when  is  it  always 
more  instructive;  and  why?  Upon 
these  principles,  al  what  is  our  auuior 
surprised  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
CEoipus ;  what  does  it  excite ;  and  of  it, 
as  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocle&  wliat  is 
observed  ?  Of  the  subjects  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  tragedies,  what  roust  be 
aclmowledged  ?  With  what  were  they 
too  much  mixed?  What  instances  of 
this  kind  are  mentioned  ?  Though  ma- 
ny moral  sentiments  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  drama,  yet  what  remark 
follows?  How  has  modem  tra^redy 
aimed  at  a  higher  object?  To  illus- 
trate this  remark,  what  instances  are 
mentx)ned,  and  what  is  said  of  them  T 
In  tragedy,  what  passion  has  most  oc- 
cupied Uie  modem  stage  ?  Where  was 
iL  in  a  manner,  wholly  unknown? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  To  what  was 
this  owing?  What  remark  fi)Uows; 
and  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  opink>n 
of  Voltaire  ?  To  what  does  the  mixing 
of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  important 
events  that  belong  to  the  tragic  stajre, 
tend  ?  Of  what  are  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  &c.  a  sufficient  proof?  On  this 
subject,  what  seems  to  be  clear  ?  What 
sort  of  love  ought  it  to  be ;  and  why? 
In  what  plays  are  the  bad  effects  of 
his  sufficiently  conspicuous?  Afler  the 
ragic  poet  has  eurranged  his  subject, 
xua  chosen  his  personages,  what  is  the 
next  thing  to  which  he  must  attend  ? 
or  the  necessity  of  observing  this  gene- 
ral rule,  what  »  observed'  and  why 
4H 


not?  As  tragedy  is  the  re^iiofi  sf  pas* 
{Qon,  what  Mows?  What  is  aprenWa* 
tive  of  jgenius  given  to  few  ?  Wliat  &e$ 
it  recjAire ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated?  Of  a  person  in  what 
situation,  is  this  the  lai^uage?  Yet 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  instance 
have  we  of  it  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of 
it,  what  is  observed?  How  does  the 
person  who  is  himself  concerned,  speak 
on  such  an  occasion?  Such  representa- 
tions of  passion  in  poetry,  are  no  better 
than  what  ?  On  some  ouer  oceosiona 
into  what  are  poets  too  apt  to  ran ;  and 
why?  Bywwhat  examples  ia  this  re- 
mark illustrated ;  and  in  such  pafisages, 
what  do  we  see  ?  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  lan^uaffe  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence ofreal  passion  ?  In  the  senti- 
ments of  reed  passion,  with  what  do  we 
never  meet;  and  why?  Of  passbn, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  When  we 
examine  the  French  tragedians  by 
these  principles,  what  do  we  find ;  and 
what  remark  (oUowb?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated? Of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
what  is  here  observed;  and  atso  of 
Shakspeare  ?  To  what  scene  does  our 
author  refer,  in  support  of  this  remark? 
What  is  said  of  it?  With  re^d  to 
moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tra- 
gedies, what  is  observed;  and  why? 
w  ith  what  tragedies  is  this  remarkably 
the  case ;  and  what  are  they  ?  Of  what 
however.  Is  our  author  not  of  opimon  l 
and  why  ?  When  do  serious  ana  moral 
reflections  naturally  occur  to  persons  of 
all  descri]itk)ns?  Why  is  almost  every 
human  beuig;  then,  disposed  to  be  seri- 
ous; and,  tnersibre,  what  follows? 
What  instance  is  here  given  to  illus- 
trate this  remark;  andof  Addison's 
Cato.  what  is  here  observed  ?  Wliat 
should  the  style  and  versification  ol 
tragedy  be?  Why  is  our  blank  verse 
happily  suited  to  this  purpose?  Why 
flliould  monotony,  above  aU  things  be 
avoided  by  a  traj^ic  poet  ?  Into  wnat 
should  he  not  sink ;  and  what  should 
hisbtyle  always  have?  What  should 
it  assume  ?  What  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mialbrtunee  of  French  tragedy?  What 
requires  this;  and  why?  What  is  its 
effect?  What  does  Voltaire  maintain? 
What  does  he  say  ?  Of  this  idea,  what 
is  observed?  With  regard  tc  what,  need 
nothing  be  said ;  only  that  they  wers 
what  ? 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  difte 
i^t  kin  Jk  of  tragedy,  with  what  does 
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our  author  ooncrade  the  salijeot  1  B^' 
peaf.  the  diBdngaiahioff  charactera  of 
the  Greek  tragedy,  which  have  been 
men  Joned.  From  what  were  most  of 
their  plots  taken  ?  What  instancea  are 
dven  ?  What  does  JEBchyhm  exhibit  ? 
What  are  his  characteristics?  ¥^y  is 
he  obscure  and  difficult?  With  what 
does  he  abound ;  what  doea  he  posrass ; 
and  in  what  does  he  delight  ?  What 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly 
expressive  of  his  genius?  What  is  ^d 
of  Sophdbles?  What  evidence  have  we 
oc'the  eminence  of  his  descriptive  ta- 
lent? How  does  he  compare  with  Eu- 
ripides ?  What  merits  do  they  both  ^pjB- 
sess,  as  tragic  poets?  Of*  theatncal 
representation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
has  the  Abb6  du  Bos  proved?  What 
has  he  farther  attempted  to  prove?  Of 
the  actors  in  tra^dy,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Whtit  is  said  of  these  masks  ? 
When  diflferent  emotions  were  to  ap- 
pear in  the  same  person,  how  was  the 
change  expressed^  With  what  disad- 
vantages was  this  contrivance  attend- 
ed ?  In  defence  of  them,  wliat,  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  remembered?  In 
whose  hands  has  traffed}r  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity?  How 
have  they  improved  upon  the  ancients? 
In  what  have  they  studied  to  imitate 
them?  To  what  are  they  attentive? 
f  n  them,  what  is  an  En^ish  taste  most 
apt  to  censure  ?  How  is  this  del^  il- 
lustrated? What  does  Vohaire  admit; 
and  what  does  he  very  candidly  give 
as  his  judgment?  By  what  is  Cor- 
neille  distinguished?  Of  his. genius^ 
what  is  observed;  and  why?  How  does 
he  compare  with  other  French  trage- 
dians? What  did  he  write;  and  ih 
what,  also,  did  he  resemble  them? 
What  has  he  composed;  and  which 
are  his  best  ?  How  does  Racine  com- 
pare with  Comeille?  Of  his  tenderness, 
trhat  is  observed ;  and  of  whatper- 
formances,  what  is  remarked  ?  What 
is  said  of  his  language  and  versifica- 
tion ?  In  what  has  he  excelled  all  the 
iSench  aufiiors?  What  evidence  of 
this  is  given ;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
Upon  whose  plans  has  Racine  fivmed 
two  of  nis  Inlays :  and  of  theni|  what  is 
remarked?  Of  Voltaire,  Tdiat  is  obser- 
ved ?  In  what  has  he  outdone  them 
all  ?  From  what  is  he  not  exempt;  but 
how  are  his  characters  drawn  ?  Which 
are  ibur  excellent  tragedies?  In  the 
itiaiiM  of  his  sentimems.  what  do  we. 
mexpectedly  find  ?  What  is  said  on 


the  murieal  dramas  of  Mnhwtasjsi 
For  what  are  they  eminent;  and  m 
what  do  they  abound?  Wthedkhgm^ 
what  is  observed?    What  remark  fit- 
lows?  Toq)eakofwhatdowenowpv»- 
ceed;  and  what  is  their  general  cha- 
racter?   As  the  pathetic  b  the  soul  id 
tragedy,  what  iblkiWB?  What  is   U^ 
first  object  which  uresents  itself  to  u% 
on  the  English  theatre?   What  ^va 
his  merits;  and  what  are  his  faoltst 
What  are  his  two  chief  virtues?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?   What,  therefore,  k 
no  matter  of  wonder?   What  merit 
does    Shakspeare    likewise   poBseeel 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Whkh  are  h» 
two  master]pieceB  ?   Of  his  historical 
playi^  what  is  observed  ?  Afier  the  a^ 
of  shakspeare,  what  can  we  produce ; 
but  what  have  we  not?  Of  Dry  den  and 
Lee,  and  of  Lee's  Theodosius,  what  is 
observed?  Wiih  what  was  Otway  en- 
dowed, and  where  do^  it  appear  to 
great  advantage?    Of  these,  what  Ii 
farther  remarked  ?  What  does  he  pn»- 
sees?  In  what  does  his  want  of  morali- 
ty appear ;  of  what  is  he  the  omodte ; 
and  what  has  he  contrived  to  do  7  How 
do  Rowe's  tragedies  compare  with  those 
of  Otway?   To  this  remark,  what  two 
exceptkms  are  there ;  and  what  n  said 
of  them?  WhatissaidofDr.Young^ 
Revenue ;  and  of  Congreve's  Mourn 
ing  Bnde  ?  Of  Mr.  Thompson'^  trage- 
dies, what  is  remarked  ?  which  iar  ex- 
cels the  rest,  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
On  reviewing  the  tragic  compositionB 
of  different  nations,  ^at  cooclusionB 
arise  ?  In  what  did  the  ancients  and  in 
what  do  the  modems  excel  ?    How  do 
Ae  French  and  the  Enflish  compare ; 
Jnd  what  illustratum  fdlows?    What 
deserves  remark ;  and  on  what  are  they 
respectively  founded? 
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COMEBT..wGREEE  AND  ROMAN....FItENCH....ENOUSfl 

COMEDY. 

CoxKPT  it  safficiently  discriminated  from  tragedy,  by  its  general 
q>irit  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror,  and  the  other  strong  pat> 
sions^form  the  prorince  or  the  latter,  the  chief  or  rather  sole  instru- 
ment of  the  former  is  ridicule.  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object 
neither  the  great  suflferings  nor  the  great  crimes  of  men ;  but  tneir 
Collies  and  slighter  yices,  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise 
in  beholders  a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be  cen- 
sured and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome 
in  civil  society. 

This  ceneral  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  im- 
proprieties and  follies  of  manlund,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and  useful. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, that  renders  it  liable  to  censure*  To  polish  the  maxmen 
of  men,  to  promote  attention  to  the  proper  decorpms  of  socia)  be- 
haviour, and  above  all,  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  is  doing  real  sei^ce 
to  the  world*  Many  vices  might  be  more  successfully  exploded,  by 
employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  ai^^u- 
ments.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  an 
instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  im- 
proper hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  misdl^ief,  instead  of  good, 
to  soeiety.  For  ridicule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have  maintained 
it  to  be,  a  proper  teat  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead, and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects; 
and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these  colours  be  na- 
tural and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and 
error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class,  have  too 
often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  ob- 
jects which  did  not  deserve  it  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it  In 
the  hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  cor- 
rupt ;  while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will 
be  not  only  a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertain- 
ment French  comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners;  while 
English  comedy  has  been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  ndes  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 
first  bc^re  upon  Iracedy,  belong  equally  to  comedv ;  and  hence, 
of  eourse,  our  diaquisitians  ooneeming  it  areshortened.  It  is  equally 
neeessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  that  .there 
be  a  proper  unity  of  aotioo  and  sulyect,  that  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  be,  as  much  as  piOBsible,  preserved ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of 
the  action  be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds ;  and  the  plaee  ol 
the  action  never  changed,  at  ieas;^  not  during  the  course  of 
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act ;  that  the  several  scenes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly 
linked  together;  that  the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the 
act  closes ;  and  that  the  reason  should  appear  to  us>  why  the  per- 
sonages who  fill  up  the  different  scenes,  enter  and  go  off  the  stage, 
at  the  lime  when  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these 
n'les,  I  showed,  was  to  brin^^  ihe  imitation  as  near  as  possible  to 
probability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation  giv- 
ing us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter  observanee 
of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy.  For  the  action  of  • 
comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  tragedy,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life,  we  judge  more  easi- 
ly of  what  is  probable,  and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  The 
probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are 
the  great  foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole 
beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
age.  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  scene  in  whatever  region  he 
pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his 
own,  or  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period 
tfiat  is  agreeable  to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  ci 
this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason.  In  the  great 
vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages 
resemble  one  another;  and  are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  tra- 
gic muse.  But  those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discrimi- 
nations of  character,  which  afford  subject  for  comedy,  change  with 
the  differences  of  countries  and  times;  and  6an  never  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  foreigners,  as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own  country; 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of  such  manners  and  such  cha- 
racters only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore  the  scene  and  subject 
of  comedy,  should  always  be  laid  in  omt  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
times.  The  comic  poet  who  aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and 
follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  Ho  catch  the  manners  living  as 
they  rise.'  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last 
age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue,  but  to  give  us  pictures 
taken  from  among  ourselves;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices; 
to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its 
follies,  and  its  extravagances.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan  in  this 
manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.  Piautus,  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow 
this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and 
adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  comedy  was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome; 
and  that  then  they  contented  themselves  with  imitating,  often  witii 
translating  merely,  the  comedies  of  Menander,  and  other  Greek 
writers.  In  after  times,  it  is  known  that  the  Romans  had  the  *  Co- 
mosdia  Togata,'  or  what  was  founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well 
as  the  *  Comoedia  Palliata,'  or  what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

Comedy  may  be  divided  mto  two  kinds ;  comedy  of  character* 
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tad  comedy  of  intrigae.  In  the  ktter,  the  plot,  or  the  actios  of 
the  playi  is  made  the  principal  object  Id  the  former,  the  display 
of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at;  the  action  is  contrH 
ved  altogether  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate 
to  it  The  French  abound  most  in  comedies  of  character.  AU 
Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this  sort;  his  Avare,  for  instance. 
Misanthrope,  Tartuffe;  and  such  are  Destouches'  also,  and  those  of 
the  other  chief  French  comedians.  The  English  abound  more  in 
comedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  of  Congreve,  and,  in  generali 
in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  story,  sore  biuttle,  and  ao- 
tion,  than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advantage, 
these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some 
interesting  and  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  bo* 
come  insipid*  There  should  be  always  as  much  intrigue  as  to  give 
as  something  to  wisii,  and  aomething  to  fear.  The  incidents  should 
•so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix 
our  attention;  while  they  aflTord  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  for 
the  exhibition  of  character.  For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that 
to  exhibit  characters  and  manners,  is  his  principal  object  The  ac- 
tion in  comedy,  though  it  demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it 
animated  and  natural,  is  a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the 
performance,  than  the  action  in  tragedy:  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what 
men  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than 
what  they  sufi*er.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too 
much  intrigue;  and  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashion* 
able  for  a  while,  carried  on  by  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries, 
and  disguised  habits,  are  now  justly  condemned  and  laid  aside:  for 
ay  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of  comedy  was  lost  The  attention 
of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  any  displav  of 
characters,  was  fixed  upon  the  surprising  turns  and  revolutions  of  the 
Intrigue;  and  comedy  was  changed  into  a  mere  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common  faults 
of  comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.  Whero- 
ever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  hit  the 
precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  bufibonery  begins.  When 
the  miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus,  searching  the  person  whom  he 
•uq)ects  for  having  stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  his  right 
hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out  *  Ostende  etiam  tertiam,'  <  show  me 
your  third  hand,'  (a  stroke  too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him) 
there  is  no  one  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Certain 
degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the  comedian;^  but  there 
are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good  taste;  and  supposing  the  mi« 
aer  to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  hy  his  jealousy  and  his  suspicions} 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  his  wits  suspecting  another 
of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the  intro- 
ducingthem always  in  pairs,andby  opposites,^ive  too  theatrical  and 
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afieeted  aa  tir  to  the  piece.  This  is  become  too  eommon  a  resoofee 
of  comic  writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their  characters^  and  display 
•hem  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  per 
son  arrives  upon  the  stage,  the  spectator  knows  ths^  in  the  next 
seene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  good-natured  maa; 
or  if  one  of  the  lovers  introduced  be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we 
are  sore  that  his  companion  is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover ;  like 
Frankly  and  Bellamy,  Clarinda  and  Jaointha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly's  S«»> 
jHcious  Husband.  Such  production  of  characters  by  pairs,  is  like 
the  employment  of  the  figure  antithesis  in  discourse,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  occasions,  but  is  too  ap^ 
perendy  a  rhetoncal  artifice.  In  every  sort  of  composition,  the  per-^ 
rection^f  art  is  to  conceal  art  A  masterly  writer  will,  therefore, 
give  us  hischaracters,  distinguished  rather  by  such  shades  of  diversity 
as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  than  marked  with  such  stroor  <^ 
positions,  as  are  rarely  brought  into  actual  contrast  in  any  of  the 
circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  pught  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  lively;  very 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  conversationi 
and,  upon  no  occasion,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean,  and  gross  ex- 
pressions. Here-  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  their  come- 
diesthey  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.  Certain* 
ly,  if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition  whatever,  it  is  to  that  which 
imitates  the  conversation  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  in  writing  comedy,  and  one,  too,  upon  which 
the  success  of  it  very  much  depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughout,  a 
current  of  easy^  genteel,  unaffected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and 
flippancy;  without  too  much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit;  without 
dulness  and  formality.  Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  are  dis- 
tinguished  for  this  happy  turn  of  conversation ;  most  of  them  are 
liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Careless  Husband,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Provoked  Husband^ 
and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have  more  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 
general  principles  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguish* 
ed  from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  under> 
stood,  by  a  short  history  of  its  progrras ;  and  a  view  of  the  n»anner 
In  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  authors  of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  among 
the  Greeks  than  comedv.  We  have  fewer  lights  concerning  the 
ori^n  and  progress  of  tn^  latter.  What  is  most  probable  n,  that, 
like  the  othei',  it  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  pecu- 
liar to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  from  Thespi^  and  his  cart:  till, by 
degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture from  solemn  and  heroic  tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three 
stages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks ;  which  they  call  Uie  ancient 
the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedjF  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  against 
particular  known  persons^  who  were  brought  upon  the  sta^  ^- 
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^MOM.  Of  tUs  Bftture  are  tbt  plays  of  AristophaDes,  eleven  oi 
which  are  atiU  extant;  playa  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly 
d^erent  from  M  compositions  which  have,  since  that  age,  borne 
the  name  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbulent  and  licentious 
republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what  unrestrained  scope  the  Athe- 
nians gave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could  suflfer  the  most  illustrious 
personage^  of  their  state,  their  generals,  and  their  magistrates,  Cleon , 
LamAchus,  Nicias,  Alcihiades,  not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philooo- 
jphetf  and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  of 
comedy.  Several  of  Aristophanes'  plays  are  wholly  political  satires 
upon  public  management,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  and  state*^ 
men,  dttring  the  Peloponneeian  war.  They  are  so  full  of  political 
allegories  AAd  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  with- 
out a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
ahound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
Euripides;  to  whom  the  author  b^  much  enmity,  and  has  written 
two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satijre,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Aristo* 
l^nes.  Genius  and  force  be  displays  upon  many  occasions;  but 
his  performnnces,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any 
high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed, 
Ui  have  been  composed  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  eniploved  in 
them  is  extravegant ;  the  wit,  for  the  most  part,  buffoonish  and  farci* 
cal;  the  personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obscenity  ^t 
reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and  intolerable*  The  treatment  given  by 
this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  his  play  of  <  The 
Clouds,'  is  well  known ;  but  h<»wever  it  might  tend  to  disparage  So- 
crates in  \he  public  esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Grec, 
makes  it  appear,  that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  sup* 
posed,  the  cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  which 
did  not  happen  till  twenty-tiiree  years  after  the  representation  of 
Ak-iatophanes'  Clouds.  There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  plays ; 
h\H  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  partly  comic ; 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addresses  the  spectators, 
deiends  the  author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  per- 
sons on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was, 
at  4his  period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an 
instrument  of  too  much  license  and  abuse.  Then,  what  is  called 
the  middle  comedy,  took  rise ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion 
of  Uie  law.     Fictitious  names,  indeed,  were  employed ;  but  living 

Cisons  were  still  attacked ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
Mifficiently  known.  Of  these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains. 
To  them  sucoeeded  tiie  new  comedy;  when  the  stage  beinj^  oblig- 
ed to  desist  wholly  from  personal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now, 
the  picture  of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Meoander  was  the  most  distinguished  author,  oi  this  kind,  amons 
^e  Greeks ;  and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by  Terence,  and 
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the  account  giyen  of  htm  bj  Plutarchi  we  have  much  reason  te  re 
gret  that  his  writings  have  perished ;  as  he  4i{>pears  to  have  reform^ 
ed)  in  a  very  high  degree^  the  public  taste^  and  to  have  set  the 
model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  among 
the  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom 
were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers,    PUutus  is  distinguished  lor 
very  expressive  language,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comioa. 
As  he  wrote  in  an  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  rude* 
ness  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.     He 
opens  his  plays  with  prologues,  wnich  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  sub* 
jec{  of  the  whole  piece.     The  representation  too,  and  the  action  of 
the  comedy,  are  sometimes  confounded ;  the  actor  departing  from 
his  character  and  addressing  the  audience.    There  is  too  much  low 
wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus^  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play 
upon  words.     But  withal,  he  displays  more  variety  and  more  force 
than  Terence.     His  characters  are  always  strongly  marked,  though 
sometimes  coarsely.    His  Amphytrion  has  been  copied  both  by  Mo 
Here  and  by  Dryden;  and  his  Miser  als0y(in  the  Audularia  )  is  the 
foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has  been  once  and 
again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.    Than  Terence,  nothing  can 
be  more  delicate,  more  pmished,  and  elegant     His  style  is  a  model 
of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.    His  dialogue  is  always  de- 
cent and  correct ;  and  he  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  of 
relating  with  that  beautiful  picturesque  simplicity,  which  never 
fails  to  please.     His  morality  is,  in  eeneral,  unexceptionable.     The 
situations  which  he  introduces  are  often  tender  and  interesting;  and 
many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart  Hence,  he  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  revived,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 
If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and  strength.     Both  in 
his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  unt* 
fbrmity  throughout  all  his  plays ;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said 
not  to  have  equalled  him.*   In  order  to  torm  a  perfect  comie  author, 
an  union  would  be  requisite  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the 
grace  and  correctness  of  Terence. 

When  we  entei  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  been 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guilliuy 
and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who 
IS  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a 
thousand  plays ;  but  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  his  productions 
Will  be  diminished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature*     From  the 

*  ioliiis  Cetar  has  girnn  us  hi$  opinion  of  Terence,  In  the  feUowiag  lioet,  which  ait 
fmerfed  in  the  life  of  Terence,  ascrihed  to  Suetonius ; 

Tu  quoqoe,  tu  in  mtmmit,  o  dimidiate  Meoander, 
Ponerb,  et  merito  ptiri  sermonis  amator; 
Lenibus  aique  utinHm  leriptit  adjttncta  foret  Tis 
Comlca,  ut  squato  virtus  poileret  henore 
Cum  Gracis,  neqoe  in  hac  despectus  parte  Jacere^ 
Pnnm  hoc  macarot  et  doleo  cibi  deesae  Tereatl 
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iceouftt  whieh  M.  Perron  de  Casteray  a  French  writer^  giv^  of 
them^it  woaid  seem  that  our  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and 
methodical  author,  in  comparison  of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  all 
regard  to  the  three  unities,  or  to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  dra^ 
matic  writing.  One  play  often  includes  many  years,  nay^  the  whole 
life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  during  the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the 
next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Africa.  His  plays  are  mostly  of  the 
historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country;  and  they  are 
generally,  a  sort  of  tragic-comedies ;  or  a  mixture  of  heroic  speeches^ 
serious  incidents,  war  and  slaughter,  with  much  ridicule  and  buf- 
foonery. Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  rices,  christain  religion  and 
pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  together.  In  short, 
they  are  all  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions ;  full  of  the  ro» 
mantic  and  extravagant  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of 
genius,  and  much  force  of  imagination ;  many  well  drawn  chanK>- 
ters;  many  happy  situations;  many  striking  and  interesting  surpri- 
ses ;  and  from  the  source  of  bis  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers 
of  other  countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials. 
He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  compesi* 
tion,  from  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in 
a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  intrigues,  much  more  than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  con- 
ducted story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  it  is 
correct,  chaste,  and  decent.  Several  writers  of  considerable  note  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny ,  Dancourt,  and  Marivaux ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  m  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.     There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  the  fruitful  and  distin- 

Sished  age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
oliere,  or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  his  own  art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics. 
Voltaire  boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of 
any  age  or  country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  par- 
tiality ;  for,taking  him  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  him.  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly. 
He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  just* 
ly.  He  possessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea* 
sentry;  and  his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  His  comedies  in  verse> 
euch  as  the  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy, 
in  which  vice  is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In 
his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  theit 
is  never  any  thing  found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  con 
tempt  on  sobriety  and  virtue.  Together  with  those  high  qualities, 
Moliere  has  also  defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  pa* 
negyrist,  candidly  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happv 
in  the  unravelling  pf  his  plots.  Attentive  mere  to  the  strong  exhi 
bilion  of  characters,  than  to  theconductof  the  *fltrigue,his  unravel 
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line  18  frequ«atf  y  brought  on  witk  too  liilie  prepiOraliMir  tad  ia  an  ii^ 
prcmible  manner.  In  fail  verse  comedies^  be  is  sometioies  net  suffi 
ciently  interesting,  and  too  full  of  long  speeches;  and  in  bis  mpre 
risible  pieces  in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  too  fafcieal.  Few 
writers,  howereri  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained  the  tr^ 
end  of  comedy  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as  Moliere*  His  Ta»> 
tiifle,  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  his  Arare,  in  the  gay^  a^ 
aecounted  his  two  capital  productions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  greater 
variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit 
and  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  modern  stage.  Hi^ 
mour  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  nar 
tion.  The  nature  of  such  a  free  governnient  as  ours ;  and  that  an* 
restrained  liberty  which  our  manners  allow  to  ev^y  man,  of  livii^ 
entirely  after  his  own  taste,  afibrd  full  scope  to  thedisplay  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  foroiA. 
Whereas,  in  France,  the  influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  e»^ 
tablished  subordination  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  tbe 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity 
over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  mea«  Hence,comedy 
has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a  much  freer  vein,in  Bri- 
tain than  in  France.  But  it  is  extremely  unfortunivtey  that,  tQgeth«M 
with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  comic  spirit  in  Britain,  them 
should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of  indecency  and  liceatiousneaai 
as  has  disgraced  English  comedy  beyond  that  of  any  nation,  since 
the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  a|e.  however,  of  English  comedy,  wa^  not  inleoted  by 
tliis  spirit  Neither  the  plays  of  Shakspeare^  nor  thoaa  of  Bon 
Jonson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendency,  Shakspeare's  gen- 
eral character,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture,  appears  with  as  g^^sat 
advantage  in  his  comedies  as  in  his  tragedies;  a  strong*  fertile,  and 
creatire  genius,  irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  often  in  amusing 
the  mob,  but  singularly  rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  chara<y- 
ters  and  manners.  Jonson  is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  hif 
pieces,  but  stifi*and  pedantic;  though  not  destitute  of  draJDatic  g^ 
nnis.  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  in* 
vention  appear,  and  several  beautiful  passages  may  he  found.  But^ 
in  general,  they  abound  with  romantic  and  improbable  incidents,  wid< 
overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and  f!;ross  al» 
lusions.  These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change  of  publio 
^manners,  and  of  the  turn  pf  conversation,  since  their  time,  are  non- 
become  too  obsolete  to  be  vei;y  agreeable.  For  we  must  observiSy 
that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  nuxies  of  external 
behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species  of  wri- 
ting :  and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  iu  power 
of  pleasing.  This  is  e^cially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  comediea 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more  sensible 
$mi  striking,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  our  own  country^ 
the  present  mode  of  bi^iiaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness 
nd  whatever  departa  from  it  appears  nnoouth.;  whereas,  in  the  writ 
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lags  of  fereighers,  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  staDdard  of  this 
kind^  andy  oi  course,  are  less  hurt  bj  the  want  of  it  Piautus  appear* 
ed  more  antiquated  to  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  thari 
be  does  now  to  us.    It  is  a  high  proof  of  ShiSupeare's  uncommoti 

f^nios,  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadranta^Si  his  character  oi 
alstajflfis  to  this  day  adnkired,  and  his  '<  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor" 
read  with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  tha^ 
the  Keentiousness  wiiich  was  obserred,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the 
court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon 
comedy  as  its  prorince,  and,  for  almost  a  vvliole  century,  retained 
possession  of  it  It  was  then,  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  pre- 
dominant character,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  hero  of  every 
comedy.  The  ridicule  w^s  thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but 
mudi  more  commonly  upon  chastity  and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  commonly,  in  appearance,  reformed, 
and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man ;  but  throughout  the 
play,  he  is  set  op  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  the  agree- 
able impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left 
U|:K>n  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment 
of  life;  while  the  reformation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of 
mert  form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertain 
ments  as  these  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Yet  this  was  the  spirit  which  preyaiTed  upon 
the  comic  stage  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  but  throughout  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  and  down  to  the  days  of  king  George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  resto* 
ration ;  in  whose  comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
rtrokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks 
of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along 
with  the  manners  of  the  times;  and  has  carried  through  all  his  come- 
dies,  that  vein  of 'dissolute  licentiousness  which  was  then  fkshiena- 
ble.  In  some  of  them,  the  indecency  was  sc  gross,  as  to  occasion, 
even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage^ 

(Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  neen 
Cibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve^  (Cibber  has  writtei) 
a  great  many  comedies;  and  though  in  several  of  them  there  be 
much  sprightliness^  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet 
they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  gene- 
rally sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  public,  <  The  Careless  Husband,'  and  <The 
Provoked  Husband^  (The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and 
easy  turn  of  the  dialogue;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate 
scene,  is  tolerably  moral,  too,  in  the  conduct   and  in  the  tendency^ 

*  'The  mirth  which  he  excites  in  comedy  wilt,  perhaps,  l>e  found  not  so  much  to 
ari^/rom  any  original  humour,  or  pecuUarily  of  character,  nicely  distinguished,  and 
dUigeatiy  pursued,  as  from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises,  froot 
Jetta  of  ac^on,  rather  than  sentiment. '  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  ha 
Mami  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  bnt  from  other  poets:  if  not  always  a  pU^anr 
yat,  at  teait,  an  imitator.'  Jonitson's  Life  of  Dry  dan 
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(^Tne  latter,  'The  Provoked  Husband/  (which  was  the  joint  produo 
tioD  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber,)  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical 
objection,  of  having  a  double  plot;  as  the  incident  of  the  Wrong* 
head  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley%  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.\  (Bnt  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the 
natural  characters,  the  nne  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  ho* 
mour  with  which  it  abounds*^  (We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find  so 
unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose  authors ; 
for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  expose  licentiousness  and 
(oily ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage  J 

^Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit,  ancT  ease ;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of 
ail  our  comedians,  j  (His  *  Provoked  Wife'  is  full  of  such  indecent 
sentiments  and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable 
society.  His  <  Relapse'  is  equally  censurable ;  and  these  are  his 
only  two  considerable  pieces^  (Congreve  is,  unquestionably,  a  wri- 
ter of  genius.  He  is  lively,  witty,  and  sparkling ;  full  of  character, 
and  full  of  action.^  (His  chief  fault,  as  a  comic  writer,  is,  that  he 
overflows  with  wit)  ^It  is  often  introduced  unseasonably;  and,  al- 
most every  where,  tmre  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  it  for  natural 
well-bred  conversation^r  Farquhar  is  a  light  and  gay  writer ;  less  cor- 
rect and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  more  ease ;  and 
Crhaps  fully  as  ereat  a  share  of  the  vis  comicaj  ^The  two  best  and 
ist  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the  '  Recruiting  Officer,'  and  the 
^  Beaux  Stratagem.^  U  say,  the  least  exceptionable;  for,  in  general, 
the  tendency  of  both  Uongreve  and  Farquhar's  plays  is  immoral* 
Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose  intrigee,  and  the  life  of 
licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continually  held  up  to  view ;  as  if  the 
assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could  be  amused  with  none 
but  vicious  objects.  The  indelicacy  of  these  writers,  in  the  female 
characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly  remarkable.  No- 
thing can  be  more  awkward  than  tiieir  representations  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  honour.)  (Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  charao* 
ters  in  their  plays  except  two :  women  of  loose  principles ;  or,  when 
a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  affected 

mimnersv) 

(The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  co- 
medians, is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Accustomed  to 
the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and 
humour  of  it,  its  immorality  top  easily  escapes  our  observation^ 
(I3ut  all  foreigners,  the  French  especially,  who  are. accustomed  to  a 
better  regulated,  and  more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise 
and  astonishment)  ^Voltaire,  who  is,  assuredly,  none  of  the  most 
austere  moralists,  plumes  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  Ajen- 


^  Dr.  Johnson  tayi  ofhioi,  in  his  Life,  thnf  <  hh  personal^  are  a  kind  oflntellectiHU 
gtadinton;  every  sentence  Is  to  ward,  Or  ro  strike;  the  contest  of  smartness  it  oefvr 
atermltted ;  his  wH  Is  a  meteor,  playing  to  a^d  f1ro»  with  alternate  comtscntloai 
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fiance  of  the  "Flinch  theatre;  and  saysi  that  the  language  ofEn 
lish  comedy,  is  the  hnguage  ofdebaucheiy,  not  of  pditene88.y  f 
Morally  in  his  letters  upon  the  French  and  English  nations,  ascri 
the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to  cdmedy^  as  its  chief  cause. 
Their  ^^oniedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  otheir  country;  it  is  the 
school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  themselves  witk 
▼ice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere  gayety. 
As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his  observations 
upon  dramatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none;  they  have  in  their 
place,  satires,  full,  indeed,  of  gayety  and  force,  bn^  without  morals, 
and  without  taste ;  sans  mosurs,  et  safis  goutJ/Tutre  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  £lemen{s  of  Criticism,  should 
have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Eng- 
li^  comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used; 
concluding  his  invective  against  it  m  these  words:  'How  odious 
ought  those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their 
native  country,  employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  and  disfigure  his  creatures.  •  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
did  not  rack  hrm  with  remorse,  in  his  last  monjents,  he  must  haw 
been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue.'    Vol.  II.  479 


mi 


/ 1  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  ol 
ate  yearsy  a  sensible  reformation  hais  begun  to  take  place  in  English 
comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making  our  public 
entertainments  rest  whollv  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes; 
and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from 
the  licentiousness  of  former  timesJ^If  tb^^y  have  not  the  spirit,  the 
ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve  and  rarquhar,  in  which  respect  they 
must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  deficient ;  this  praise,  however, 
they  justly  merit,  of  being  innocent  and  moral^ 
/For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste 
and  inofiensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a 
species  of  comedy,  of  a  still  sraver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned^)  Q"his,which  is  called  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and 
was  tended  by  its  opposers.  La  CamSdie  Larmoyante,  is  not  altoge 
ther  a  modern  invention.  Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria, 
in  particular,  partake  of  this  character ;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence 
copied  Menander,  we  have  sufficient/eason  to  believe  that  his  coma- 
dies,  also,  were  of  the  same  kind,  j  uThe  nature  of  this  composition 
does  not  by  any  means  exclude  gayetv  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations ;  it  aims  at  being 
sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents; 
It  makes  our  pleasure  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it 
excit^  as  from  the  tears  of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  fortlu/ 
|[n  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  ap- 
proaches  to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  favourably  receiv 
ed  by  the  public^ (In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputation*. 
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Mieh  as  the  Melanidey  Md  Pr(jug6  k  la  Bfode,  of  La  Gfaauas^t} 
the  Pere  de  Famille^  of  Diderot;  the  Cinief  ef  Mad.  Oraffigny ; 
aiU  the  Nanine^  and  L'Enlaot  Prodigue,  of  Voltaire^ 

AVhen  this  form  of  comedy  first  appealed  in  France,  it  eveited  a 
gmat  oontroyersy  among  the  crities.  It  was  objected  to,  as  a  dan- 
feroasand  unjestifiable innovation  in  compositoi^^It  is  not  tn^g^dy^ 
for  it  does  not  involve  us  in  sorrow^  (By  what  name  then  can  it  be 
ealled?  or  what  pretentions  bath  it  (o  oe  comprehended  under  dra- 
matic writing  ?  But  this  was  triflings  in  the  most  egregious  mannw, 
with  critteal  names  and  distinctions^  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed 
the  essence^  and  ascertained  the  limits  of  every  sort  of  composition 
/Assuredly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on 
one  precise  model.  )  ^ome  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay ;  others 
may  incline  more  to  the  serious ;  some  may  partake  of  both,  and  eU 
pf  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeable  and  useful  enter- 
lainment  to  the  public,  by  suitiag  the  difiereot  tastes  of  meet* 
Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  to  itself  the  possea 
sioB  of  the  sti^ge,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and  gayetyX  (But  wheti 
it  retains  only  its  prepw  place,  without  usurping  the  ^vince  of 
any  other,  when  it  is  carried  on  with  resemblance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing^  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  oer* 
tainly  prove  both  an  interesting  md  an  agreeable  sped.es  of  drama- 
tie  writing^  ilf  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  impu 
led  to  the  iauh  of  the  author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  composition, 
which  may  admit  much  liveliness  and  vivacity.^ 

Un  general,  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  ^y  or  aeri- 
ottS,  it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  true 
politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  wiiich  are  designed  for 
public  amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment,  or  imma> 
ral  tendency.)  (/Though  the  liceatious  bufibonery  of  Aristophanes 
amused  the  Greeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced  bg^  degrees  to  a  chas 
ler  and  juster  taste ;  and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  coo- 
eluded  to  take  place  among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour, 
dramatic  compositions  of  such  a  strain  and  spirit  as  entertained  the 
Grreeks  and  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Menander  and  Tereitee.^ 


i*te 


*  ^n  y  a  twaoGoup  de  trofliwiaei  piteeti  <A  H  ae  regne  qvt  de  la  gaiel6:  d^atrai 
Coales  iMeiisefl ;  d*autret  mtlangAet ;  d'autm,  06  rattendriiteBieot  ▼«  Jw^'auz  larm« 
n  oe  fiittt  donner  ezcliuion  k  aucun  genre;  et  ii  Ton  me  demandoh,  ^om  geare ett  It 
•leHeiit'  ^  Je  rftpendroii,  celai  qui  etc  1e  aiiMis  traits*  vni.TAmb 
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Bj  whfti  is  oomedy  suffioienU j  dis- 
criminated  from  tragedy?  What  ibnn 
the  pronnee  of  the  latter ;  and  what  is 
tlie  ttole  inetrument  of  the  fonaer? 
What  doee  oomedy  propose  for  its  ob- 
jeet  T  Of  the  general  idea  of  oomedy, 
what  is  obeenred ;  and  why  ?  What  u 
doing  real  service  to  the  world ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  At  the  same, 
tiiae^  what  mnst  be  confessed  i  and 
whj  ?  What»  therefore,  haye  licentious 
writers  of  the  comic  class,  too  often  had 
iBt  their  power  ?  Of  this  fault,  what  b 
observed?  How  it  this  illustrated  ?  Of 
French,  and  of  English  comedy,  what 
is  here  observed  ?  How  are  our  disqui- 
sitions concerning  comedy  shortened? 
To  both  these  iorms  of  dramatic  comr 
Dosition,  what  is  eaually  necessary? 
What  was  shown  to  be  the  scope  of  all 
ihese  rules ;  and  why  is  this  necessary  ? 
Why  does  this  require  a  stricter  obser^ 
Vance  of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy, 
Uuui  in  tragedy }  and  what  are  the 
g^reat  foundation  of  the  whole  beauty 
jf  comedy?  Of  the  subjects  of  tragedy, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  Why  does  the 
reverse  of  this  hold  in  comedy?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  At  what  should  the 
comic  poet  aim  ?  What  is  not  his  busi- 
ness;  what  should  hegiveus;  and  why? 
Of  Plautus  and  Terence,  what  is 
here  remarked;  but  what  must  be  re- 
membered ?  In  after  times,  what  had 
theRomems?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
eomedy  be  divided ;  and  of  them,  re- 
spectively, what  is  ciiserved?  In  which 
dio  the  French  most  abound;  and  what 
Instances  are  given  ?  In  which  do  the 
English;  and  what  remark  follows? 
In  order  to  five  this  sort  of  composition 
itB  proper  advantage,  what  is  requisite  ? 
How  IS  this  remark  ftilly  illustrated  ? 
Of  the  action  m  comedy,  what  is  re^ 
marked ;  and  why  ?  Hence,  what  is  a 
-ffreat  fault  ?  What  are  now  justly  con- 
demned and  laid  aside;  and  why? 
What  remark  follows?  In  the  manage- 
ment of  characters,  what  is  one  of  Uie 
most  common  faults  of  comic  writers? 
Wherever  ridici^  is  concerned,  what 
8  very  difficult?  "What  instance  is 
.nentioned ;  aai  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  the  characters  in  comedy,  what  is 
observed;  but  what  give  too  theatrical 
and  aflected  an  air  to  the  piece?  Why 
has  this  become  too  common  a  resource 
of  comic  writers  ?  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?  WhHt  iuHtunces  are  mentioned ; 
and  such  production  of  characters  by 


paiii^  is  like  what?  As  m  every  sort  of 
cempositioii,  the  perfectioQ  of  art  m  to 
conceal  art|  how  will  a  masterly  writer 
flive  us  his  characters?  What  should 
tiie  s^le  of  comedy  be?  Of  the  French 
rhyme,  what  is  hereobserved ;  andwhiit 
remark  follows?  What  isoneof  the  roost 
difficult  and  ooa  of  the  most  impor- 
tant circumstances  in  writing  com^y  ? 
What  is  here  observea  of  our  English 
comedies;  what  onepi  are  mentioned, 
and  what  ia  said  of  them  ?  What  remark 
follows;  but  how  will  its  nature  and  spirit 
be  better  understood  ?  With  what  r^ 
mark  does  our  author  commence;  and 
how  is  it  probable  comedy  took  its  rise? 
What  three  stages  of  comedy  do  critics 
distinguish  among  the  Chiles?  In  what 
did  the  ancient  consist?  Of  this  nature, 
are  whose  plays,  and  what  is  said  <h 
them?  What  do  they  show?  What  are 
several  of  Aristophanee^s  plays?  Of 
what  are  they  full ;  what  is  the  conse- 
quence; and  with  what  do  they  abound? 
What  are  hischajActeristics?  On  many 
occasions,  what  does  he  display :  but  m 
his  performances,  what  remark  foUows? 
Why  do  they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  th«  mob?  Of  the  treatment 
given  by  this  comedian  to  Socrates, 
what  is  observed?  Wliat  is  remarked 
of  the  chorus  in  hu  plays  ?  Soon  af- 
ter the  days  of  ArisU^hanes.  what  took 
place?  ^^^^  was  the  chorus  also 
oanished?  Then  what  arose,  and  what 
was  it?  How  was  it  conducted;  and 
what  remark  foUows?  To  them  suc- 
ceeded what,  and  what  did  the  stage 
then  become?  Of  Menander  what  is 
observed  ?  What  are  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  have  of  the  new  come- 
dy? For  what  is  Plautus  distinguished? 
Ab  he  wrote  at  an  early  period,  what  is 
the  consequence?  How  does  he  open 
his  pla3rB;  and  what  are  sometimes  con- 
founded? Of  lum,  what  is  ftirther  re- 
marked? Which  of  his  plays  have 
been  copied ;  and  by  whom  ?  What  is 
said  of  Terence?  Of  what  is  his  style 
a  model?  What  is  observed  of  his  dia- 
kgue ;  and  what  does  hc^  l«yond  most 
writers^  possess?  What  is  the  general 
character  of  his  morality:  and  what 
remark  ibUows?  Hence,  or  what  may 
he  be  considered  the  founder  ?  In  whai, 
if  in  any  thinff,  does  he  fail  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  ordei  to  form  a  pei^ 
feet  comic  author,  what  would  be  T%^ 
quisite? 
When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  mo* 
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dom  comedy,  what  k  one  oftK  flriii 
ob)t«tii  which  presents  Itself;  and  of  it 
what  IS  observed  ?  Who  are  the  chier 
Spanish  comedians?  Of  Lopez  de 
Vega,  what  is  remarked?  Of  these 
plays,  what  is  the  nature  ?  At  the  same 
Jme,  what  is  generally  admitted? 
What  apology  does  he  himself  give, 
for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  com- 
positions ?  What  are  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  FVench  comic  theatre? 
What  writers  of  note  has  it  produced  ? 
Of  Moliere,  what  is  farther  observed  ? 
What  does  Voltaire  boldly  pronounce 
him?  Of  this  decision,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  what  is  Moliere  always  die 
satirist;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  What 
does  he  possess,  and  of  what  is  he  full? 
Of  his  comedies,  in  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  also  of  those  in  prose, 
what  is  remarked?  Together  with 
those  high' qualities  what  defects  has 
he  ?  Few  writers,  however,  have  done 
what,  BO  perfectly  as  he  has  ?  Vdiich  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions? 
From  the  English  theatre,  what  are  we 
naturally  led  to  expect ;  and  why  ?  What 
ai^rd  full  scope  to  the  display  c£  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  indulgence 
of  humour?  What  is  the  casern  France? 
Hence,  what  fbllows ;  but  what  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate?  How  does  it  ap- 
rr  that  the  first  a^  of  English  oome- 
was  not  infected  by  this  spirit?  Of 
Shakspeare's  gnieraf  character,  par- 
ticularly, what  is  observed?  What  is 
also  said  of  Jonson?  VHiat  is  remarked 
of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  in  general,  with  what  do  they 
abound?  How  have  these  comedies  be- 
come too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable; 
and  why?  With  what  comedies  is  this 
especially  the  case;  and  for  wliat  reason? 
Or  Plautus,  what  is  here  observed ;  and 
what  is  u  high  proof  of  Shakspeares 
genius  ?  M^en  did  licentiousness  seize 
on  comedy  for  its  province  ?  Who  then 
became  the  hero  or  every  comedy ;  and 
upon  what  was  the  ridicule  thrown  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  what  common- 
ly took  place  ?  But  for  what  is  he  set 
up  throughout  it,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? What  remark  follows;  and 
how  lon^  did  this  spirit  prevail  upon 
the  comic  stage  ?  Wnat  is  said  of  Dry- 
den?  As  he  sought  to  please  only, 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Since  ms 
time,  who  have  been  the  writers  of 
greatest  note?  Of  Gibber,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  latter? 
To  what  is  P  liable;  and  whv?  But 


bow  10  t|)li  irregularity  compensated  7 
At  wliat  are  we  surprised;  and  why? 
What  «  said  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  Congrem 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  his  chiel 
fauh?  How  is  this  ilhistrated?  What 
kind  of  a  writer  k  Farquhar  ?  Which 
are  hk  two  best  playf  ?  Why  does  our 
audior  say  the  least  excepticmablel 
How  is  this  fully  illustrated?  Of  the 
censure  which  our  author  has  now 
what  is  observed;  and  why? 


passed. 
How  do 


ow  do  fbreignem  sneak  of  this  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what,  therefore^ 
is  there  no  wonder,  and  what  does  he 
say  ?  To  have  what  in  his  power,  how* 
ever,  is  our  author  happy ;  and  of  what 
have  we  at  last  become  ashamed? 
Whathremark  ibllows?  For  this  refill^ 
matbn,  to  what  are  we  indebted ;  and 
of  it  what  is  observed  ?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  altog»> 
ther  a  modem  inventbn?  Of  the  nar 
ture  of  this  compositbn,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  comedy  have  we  in  Eng^ 
lish  that  approaches  this  character; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  Frendw 
what  are  there;  and  name  them? 
When  this  form  of  comedy  first  ap- 
peared in  France^  how  was  it  receivea? 
Why  was  it  objected  to;  and  what 
was  said  of  it  ?  cut  of  this,  whatisdb- 
served  ?  Why  should  not  all  oomediei 
be  formed  on  one  precise  model  ?  Of 
serious  and  tender  comedy,  what  fs  far- 
ther remarked?  But  when  may  it  prfrm 
both  an  interesting  and  an  agree- 
able species  of  dramatic  writing?  If  it 
become  insipid  and  drawling,  to  what 
must  this  be  impuosd  ?  What  may  al- 
ways be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society 
advancing  in  true  poUtenees?  Repeat 
the  closing  remaric 
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JiKCiiff,tliroini  DirtlierlMMk  liroiB  the  ter» 
minatioii  in  die  Ehglish  than  in  $mf  oth- 
er lanraagei  99.  Seldom  more  than 
obe  fai  En^lf h  words,  806.  Gorem  the 
meifnre  of  English  verse,  490. 

MAUl€$t  his  character  in  the  Iliad  examb- 
ad|  4Bd. 

^eftoA,  much  used  to  assist  lanpiage  in  an 
fanperfect  state,  63.  And  by  ancient  ora- 
lon  and  playen,  64.  Fundamental  rule 
of  propriety  in,  974.  Caution  with  res- 
pact  to,  8T6.  in  epic  poetry,  the  requi- 
rilM  of,  474. 

MtUf  tlie^  dirision  of  a  play  into  five,  and 
arbitrary  limitation,  6 13.  These  pauses 
In  repretenctioft  ooglit  to  fall  proper- 
ly, 614. 

Adamf  his  character  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lioet,  o04> 

dMtson,  |;eneral  view  of  hit  Essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Ima; mntion,  31 .  His 
intocation  of  tlie  muse  in  his  Campaign 
censured,  48.  Blemislies  in  his  style, 
1 16, 1 16, 124.    Ease  aod  perspicuity  of, 


that  raouatinn,  4&    And  on  Hwl  by  8b 
Richard  Blackmore,  ibid, 
Jfffeduiion,  the  dfsadTantages  of,  in  pnblk 

speal(ing,  876. 
^geif  four,  peculiarly  IhiitAil  in  learned 

men,  pointed  out,  888. 
JiketuitUf  his  comparison  between  sublimi- 
ty in  natural  and  moral  objects,  86,  aois. 
Instance  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures, 
166.    Charaeters  of  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  449. 
JSMiabei  of  letters,  the  consideration  which 
led  to  the  {mention  of,  76.     Remote  ob 
scurity  of  this  inrention,  ibid.     The  al- 
phabets of  difibrent  nations  derhred  from 
one  common  source,  77. 
Alhgofry,  explained,  168.    Anciently  a  fa- 
voorite  method  of  coirreying  instruc- 
tions, 169.     Allegorical  personages  im- 
proper agents  in  epic  poetry,  172,  230. 
Jitnbiguit^  in  style,  from  whence  it  pro- 
cess, 1 14. 
AmpUfieaHon  fai  speech,  what,  191.     lu 
principal  instrument,  ibid. 
1S27, 128, 180.   His  beautiful  description    •imeriean  languages,  the  figurati-re  style 
of  light  and  colours,  166.      Instance  of       of,  67,  162. 

his  use  of  metaphor,  165.  Improper  AnagnoritUf  in  ancient  tragHy  explamed, 
nse  of  similes,  184.     His  general  cha-        616. 

racter  aa  a  writer,  208.  Character  of  Annalt  and  history,  the  distinction  be- 
his  Spectator,  216.     Critical  examine-        tween,  406. 

tion  of  some  of  Aose  papem,  ibid.  Re-  jfneten/j  and  modeutt  distinguished,  888. 
marlu  on  his  criticism  of  Tasso*s  Amiii-  The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  now 
ta,  441,  fio/e.    His  tragedy  of  Cato  cri-        finally  ascertained,  889.    The  progress 


tically  examfaied,  611,  618, 622, 624. 

JMfttii»tif  common  to  all  languages,  88. 
Howthey  caaae  tobe  classed  with  nouns, 
ibid. 

tf^MrAf,  their  natnra  and  use  defined,  93. 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sen- 
tence illustrated^  116. 

JEneidf  of  Vii^l,  critical  examination  of 
that  poem,  &>.  The  rabject,  tM.  Ac- 
tion^  4iK).  Is  deficient  In  characters, 
tM.    Distrlbntlon  and  management  of 


of  Imowledgefatourable  to  the  modiem», 
in  forming  a  comparison  between  diem, 
890.  In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid 
The  efibrts  of  genhis  greater  among  the 
aocientf,  891.  A  mediocrity  of  genius 
now  more  difluaed,  892. 

.linliCftsjta,  in   laogtlage   exniained,   188. 
Tha  too  frequent  use  of,  cenmired,  ibid 

4^KMfn|iAa,  the  namre  of  this  figure  ci 
pMned,  179.      Find  one  from  Cii-o^-.. 
280,  note. 


the  subject,  ibid,     Aboundswith  awful    AnMou  Nights  Enwrtamments,  a  %  hnriK- 

'"'       ~      ■  ter  of  thoee  Ules,  418. 

Jhabkm  fMKffry,  Its  character,  426. 
MnUhfkolt  character  of  his  epistolary  writ- 

h>g,  416. 
ArehUtctwrt,  snbliml^  in,  whence  it  arisetp 

86.    The  sources  of  beauty  in,  64. 
Argamtenttf  the  proper  management  of  la 
a  discourse,  868-    Analytic  and  syntha- 


and  tender  sceaet,  491.     The  descent 

of  iEneas  into  belly  492.    The  poem  left 

unfinished  by  Vhrra,  498. 
iftrAtneff,  a  comparuon  l>etween  him  and 

DemostheMt,  279. 
iEM^yluif  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer, 

626. 
A2t<i«,  renaiks  on  yfarfirt  deicriptkm  of 
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tie  methods,  8ft4.  Arraogviiciit  o^,  866. 
Are  tM,  to  be  too  much  multii^ied,  867. 

^Irtoito,  chanicier  of  hit  Orlando  FurioeO| 
419, 498. 

JhidotUf  hit  nilet  for  dramatic  and  epic 
compotition,  whence  deriTtd,  227.  Hit 
definition  ofaientenoe,  112.  Hit  ex* 
tended  tenie  of  tlw  term  metaphor,  IfiO. 
Character  of  hU  ttyle,  197, 801.  Hit  in- 
ttitutiont  of  rhetoric,  870, 886.  Hit  de- 
finition of  tragedjcontidered,  607.  Hit 
obterrationt  on  tragic  charactert,  680. 

drid&phmui,  charactei*  of  hit  comediet, 
687: 

^rUkmeiUal  fifuret,  nnirena]  charactert, 
76. 

4rk  of  the  oorenant,  choral  ternce  per- 
formed in  the  procettion  of  bringing  it 
hack  to  Mount  ZSon,  461. 

/hrmtfrMg,  cluiracter  of  lilt  Artof  Preterr- 
ing  Health,  449. 

iri,  worlu  of,  contidered  at  a  tonrce  of 
beaiitj,  64. 

irtieUSf  in  language, the  ute  of,  81.  Xlieir 
importance  In  the  Eoglith  language  il- 
lattrated,tM. 

Ariiadalum,  deamett  of,  necettary  in 
polilic  ipeaking,  867. 

dmoeialiongf  academical,  recommended, 
884.    Inttmctiont  for  the  regulation  of, 


MetUant,  ancient  character  of,  266.  Elo- 
quence of,  ibid, 

Jtterbury,  a  more  harmoniont  writer  than 
TiUotton,  142.  Critical  examination  of 
one  of  hit  termont,  826.  Hit  exordiom 
to  a  80th  of  Jannarjr  termon,  846. 

SUid  and  Atiani,partiet  at  Rome,  account 
of,  276. 

^^Aorf,pettj,whj  no  friendt  to  criticum, 
28.  Why  the  mott  aiicicnt  afibrd  the 
mott  ttrildng  instancet  of  tublimity,  89. 
Matt  write  with  puritj  to  gain  etteem, 
100, 101. 

B. 

Hoeen,  hit  obtervationt  on  romancet,  417. 

Bailadit  have  great  influence  over  the  mao- 
nert  of  a  people,  417.  Were  the  first 
yehiciet  of  hittorical  knowledge  and  in- 
ttruction,  428. 

8ar,  the  eloquence  of  defined,  268.  Whj 
more  confined  than  the  pleadings  befoie 
ancient  tribunalt,  288.  Dittinction  be- 
tween the  motivet  of  pleading  at  the 
bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  attembliet, 
299.  In  what  retpect  ancient  pleadings 
difier  from  thote  of  modem  timet,  sm. 
lottroctient  for  pleadert,  801, 860. 

Bardtt  anckent,  the  first  foondert  of  law 
and  civiliiation,  424. 

Borrmt,  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  199. 
Character  of  his  termont,  826. 

Btamnoni  and  Fletcher,  their  charactert 
at  dramatic  poett,  640. 

Veoid^,  the  emotion  raised  by,  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of  sublimity,  49.  Is  a  term 


of  vagne  appMcaltnn,  flOL  Cofeun,tM 
Figures,  61.  Hogarth's  Ime  of  hewty 
and  line  of  grace  contidered,  61.  Tne 
human  eountenaneei  68L  Woifca  of  art, 
sftid.  The  influence  of  fitncM  aad  de- 
ngnin  oiirkleatofbenutj,6C  flwtj 
in  literary  oompoeition,  tM.  Novultv 
IN>.    Imitation,  eouc. 

jBefgerm,a  German  critic,  writet  a  trentiai 
on  the  tublimity  ef  Catar  t  Cnmmeita 
riet,88. 

Berkdejff  bbhop,  character  of  Ut  I>in- 
ioguet  on  the  erittence  of  Matter,  418. 

Bi»grapkjfp  at  the  datt  of  hittorical  cooa- 
potition,  characterised,  409. 

Bfadbnore,  Sir  Richard,  rcmaika  im  hii 
detcriptkon  of  Mount  JEtna,  46. 

BlaekwtUf  hit  character  at  a  writer,  210L 

BoiUau,  hit  character  at  a  didactic  poet, 
461. 

BoUngbrtktf  inttancet  of  inaccuracy  in  his 
ttyte,  121,  182.  A  beautiful  dinax 
from,  129.  A  beautiful  metaphor  finom, 
169.  Hit  general  character  at  a  politi- 
cian and  plulosopher,  160.  His  geocnl 
charactei  at  a  writer,  211, 888. 

Bomboitf  m  writing  described,  48. 

BfMttt,  hit  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  470. 
Hit  account  of  the  compotition  of  Ae 
Iliad,  471. 

Bomut,  M.  instances  of  apostropbee  to 
personified  objects^  in  hit  funeral  ora- 
tions, 179,  noU.  Condution  of  hit  A». 
neral  oratiou  on  the  Pr  nice  of  Conde»86C 

Britain^  Great,  not  eminent  for  tiie  ttiidy 
of  EJoquence,  28a  Compared  with 
France  m  thit  retpect,  281. 

Bn^ertf  his  paralld  between  the  do 
quence  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  813, 
note. 

Buchanam,  his  character  at  an  hitlorinn, 
407. 

BuUdingf  how  randered  tublime,  86. 

C. 

Cadmutf  account  of  hit  alphabet,  76. 

Geior's  commentariet,  the  ttyle  of  charac 
tensed,  88.  Is  considered  by  Bergeras 
as  a  standard  of  tublime  writing|  ibid. 
Initance  of  hit  happy  talent  in  hittoricd 
painting,  404,  nete.  His  character  ol 
Terence  the  dramatist,  638. 

Comeont,  critical  examination  of  hit  Lnii- 
ad,  499.  Confuted  machinery  of,  ihUL 

CampbeUf  Dr.  hit  obtervationt  on  Engffsh 
partides,  87*  note. 

drmelf  Mount,  metaphorical  allntioiit  lo 
in  Hebrew  poetry,  464. 

dmrniTf  hitcharacter  as  a  lyric  poet,  446l 

OBtaifropAe,  the  proper  conduct  of,  in  dra» 
matic  represeotatioot,  614. 

Csudtse  Forkt,  Livy't  happy  detcriptian 
of  theditgraceof  the  Roman  sirmy  thnrai 
4Ga. 

CeUie  language,  its  antiquity  and  chara^ 
ter,  96.  The  remains  of  u  where  to  be 
found*  ibid.    Poetry,  its  cbarader,  424 
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€kmrmd9n,  the  dtnfwi  of  laboiiriBg  tbtm 
toonochiohittoricjil  worki,  406.  TlM 
doc  reqnjBitef  of,  in  troged/,  619. 

CMiiefe  langvagOi  character  o4  64.  And 
wntiaf ,  74. 

CMM^ry,  origUi  ol^  418. 

Chonu,  andent,  dmcribed,  609.    Wai  the 
origio  of  tragedy,  ibid.  iDConyenieiicot 
of,  ibid.    Hov  it  might  properly  be  ia 
troduced  oo  the  modem  theatre,  606. 

Chnnoiogjf,  a  due  atteotioo  to,  nccesMury 
to  hiitorical  compotitioai,  907. 

CkiytoiUm  St  hfs  oratorical  character, 
280. 

CibbcTf  hit  character  ai  a  dramatic  writer, 
641. 

Siecro,  his  ideas  of  taste,  17,  note.  His  dis- 
tioction  between  amors  and  diHgtrtf  106. 
His  obserratioos  on  style,  113.  Very 
attentive  to  the  beauties  of  dimaz,  12P. 
Is  the  most  harmoniotts  of  all  writers, 
186.  His  remarks  on  the  power  of  mu- 
sic in  orations,  187.  Hb  attention  to 
harmony  too  Tisible,  141.  Instance  of 
his  happy  talent  of  adapting  sound  to 
sense,  l4i.  His  account  of  the  origin 
o(  figurative  language,  162.  His  obser- 
vations on  suiting  language  to  the  sub- 
ject, 161.  His  rale  for  the  use  of  meta- 
phor, 162.  Instance  of  antithesis  in,  187. 
The  figure  of  speech  called  vuion,  Ml. 
His  caution  against  bestowing  profuse 
ornaments  on  an  oration,  103.  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  106.  His  own  charac- 
ter as  a  writer,  107.  His  character  of 
Ihe  Grecian  orators,  268.  Hb  own  cha- 
racter as  an  orator,  274.  Compared 
with  Demosthenes,  276.  Masterly  apos- 
trophe in,  200,  note.  His  meUiod  of 
studyhig  the  judicial  causes  he  uoder- 
toolc  to  plead,  801.  State  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Avitus  Cluentius,  306.  Analysb 
of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  ibid.  The  ex- 

■  ordiuni  of  his  second  oration  against  Rol- 
lus,  843.  Hit  method  of  preparing  intro- 
ductions to  hb  orations, 344.  Excelled  In 
narration,  361.  His  defence  of  Milo,  ibid. 
367.  Instance  of  the  pathetic  in  hb  last 
oration  against  Verres,  862.  Character  of 
his  treatise  de  Oralortf  880.  Character 
of  hi«  dialQgues,^12     His  epistles,  416. 

Clarendon^  ll»rd,  remarks  on  bis  style, 
120.  His  character  as  an  historian,  407. 

,Clarke,  Dr.  the  style  of  hb  sermons  cha- 
racterise, 324. 

Ctauiay  ancient,  their  merits  now  finally 
settled  beyond  controversy,  388.  The 
study  of  them  recommended,  803. 

CItmax,  a  great  beauty  in  composition, 
120.  ^  In  what  it  consiiU,  101. 

ChufUiuMj  Aritus,  history  of  hb  prosecv 
tion,  306.  his  cause  undertaken  by  Ci- 
cero, ibid.  Analysii  of  Cicero's  oration 
for  him,  ibid. 

Cdlawrs,  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
beauty,  60. 


Comedi^  how  dbdngaidied  fimn  tn 

606,688.  Rules  for  the  condact«C 
The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of  ew 
own  country  and  our  own  time,  684. 
Two  kinds  of,  ibid.  Characters  ought 
to  be  dbtingoished,  686.  Stvie,  686. 
Rise  and  progress  of  comedy,  ibid.  Spa-  i 
nish  comec^,  638.  French  comedy,  680. 
English  comedy,  640.  Licentiousness  ol^ 
from  the  era  of  the  restoratioii,  641. 
Hie  restoration  of,  to  vhat  owi«g,  648. 
General  remarks,  644. 

Cmuparitonf  dbtingubhed  from  metaphor, 
160.  The  nature  of  thb  figure  explain- 
ed, 181. 

ComporitUm,    See  LUamf  composition. 

Congrevtt  the  plot  of  hb  Mourning  Bride 
embarrassed,  618.  General  character 
of  hb  tragedv,  632.    Hb  comedies,  641. 

Cot^jug&iion  of  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  OOl 

CiMvieHonf  dbtinguished  fW»m  persoasioni 
968. 

Copulatives,  caution  for  the  use  of  them, 
124. 

CorneHUf  hb  character  as  a  tragic  wriltr^ 
628. 

CotepUti,  the  first  introduction  of,  lalo 
J^l^ish  poetry,  482. 

CovUjff  instances  of  forced  metaphors  fai 
hb  poems,  162.  Hb  use  of  similes  cei^ 
sored,  186.  Hb  {peneral  character  as  a 
poet,  446. 

CreoieTf  hb  character  of  several  endnent 
French  writers,  882,  iiefe. 

Cniidtm,  true  and  pedantic  distingnisbed, 
13.  Its  object,  27.  lU  origin,  Sa 
Why  complained  of  by  petty  authors, 
Und.  Mav  sometimes  decide  against  tiie 
voice  of  the  public,  ibid. 

Cohere,  or  arithraetkal.fignres,  a  Und  of 
universal  character,  76. 

D. 

David,  Kinr,  hb  magnificent  Institutions 
for  the  cwtivation  of  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  460.    Hb  character  as  a  poet, 

468. 
Ds6fltfs  in  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquenee 

of^  defined,  262.   More  particularly  con  • 

sklered,  286.    Rules  for,  267. 
Dtclamaiion,  unsupported  by  sound  rea* 

soning,  faJse  eloquence,  286. 
Dederuum  of  nouns  considered  In  varions 

languages,  84.    Whether  cases  or  pre* 

positions  were  most  anciendy  used,  86. 

Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and 

beautiful,  86. 
Deitiet,  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the 

number  of,  173. 
Deliberaiive  orations  what,  284.        ^ 
Delivery  fthe  Importance  of,ln  public  speal> 

lug,  202, 366.    The  four  chief  requbllei 

In,  366.    The  powers  of  voice,  ibid. 

Articoladon,  867.    Pronunciation,  8681 

Emphasis,  360.    Pauses,  870.    Deda 

mstory  delivery,  874.   Action  ML  Af 

fectation  376. 
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th^mtttr^  273. 

Demotutratwe  ormtknit,  what,  2^. 

Dmatthtnetf  his  doqaence  charmcferised, 
S67.  Hif  ezpadients  to  lurniount  the 
diiiadranUig«t  of  hhpenon  and  addresa, 
271.  HU  oppoddon  to  PhUlp  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ibid.  His  riTalship  with  iCs- 
difneS)  212.  His  style  and  action,  ibid. 
Compared  with  Cicero,  276.  Whj  his 
mratioi»  stUf  please  in  pernsal,  286. 
Extracts  from  hh  Philippics,  298.  His 
definition  of  the  sereral  points  of  orato* 
ry,  865. 

thtcripfioUf  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  ima- 
gination, 462.  Selection  of  circum- 
stances, ibid.  Inanimate  objects  should 
be  enliTened,  465.  Choice  of  epithets, 
466. 

Ouaription  and  imitation,  the  distinction 
between,  66. 

Det  Brottesy  his  speculations  on  the  ei- 
pressive  power  of  radical  letters  and 
syllables,  61,  note. 

Dialogue  writicr,  the  properties  of,  411. 
Is  very  difficidt  to  execute,  412.  Mo- 
dem dialogues  charactericed,  ibid, 

Oidaetie  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  447. 
The  most  celebrated  productions  in  this 
class  specified,  ibid.  Rules  for  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  448.  Proper  embel- 
lishments of,  ibid. 

tXderolf  M.  his  character  of  £ngtiah  Co- 
medy, 643. 

Dido,  her  character  in  the  JEneid  examin- 
ed, 490. 

Bionj/mu  of  Halicamassus,  his  ideas  of 
excellency  in  a  sentence,  186  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  196.  Character  of  his 
treatise  on  Grecian  oratory,  269.  His 
comparison  between  Lysias  and  Iso- 
crates,  270,  note.  His  criticism  on  Thu- 
cydides,  897. 

Diteourtt,    See  Oration. 

Dramaiie  poetry,  the  origin  of,  425.  Dis- 
tinguished by  its  objects,  505.  See  TrO' 
gedy  and  Comedy. 

t)^en,  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  our 
style,  200.  Johnson's  character  of  his 
prose  style,  ibid,  note.  His  character  as 
a  poet,  43R2.  His  character  of  Shak- 
speare,580,  note.  His  own  character  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  531, 541. 

Du  Boif  Abb6,  his  remark  on  the  theatri- 
cal compositions  of  the  ancients,  187. 

E- 

EdueaiioJh  liberal  and  essential  requisite 
for  eloquence,  380. 

Eofpl,  the  style  of  the  hieroglyphlcal  writ- 
ing of,  73.  This  an  early  stage  of  the 
art  of  writing,  ibid.  The  alphabet  pro- 
bably invented  in  that  country,  76. 

BHfphatiif  its  importance  in  public  speak- 
ing, 869.    Rule  for,  tMif. 

&oqueneej  th«>  several  objects  of  considera- 
tion under  this  head,  261.  Definhion  of 


the  term,  202, 377.  faodameDtal  max- 
ims of  the  art,  202.  Defended  againet 
the  objectkm  of  the  abase  of  the  art  ul 
persuasion,  ibid.  Three  kinds  of  elo 
qaence  distinguished,  263.  Oimtory,tlie 
highest  degree  of,  the  ofiiipriiig  of  pas- 
sion, 264.  Requisites  fereloqoence,tM4L 
French  eloquence,  266.  Grecian,  266. 
Rise  and  character  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
Greece,  268.  Roman,  274.  The  attici 
and  asUni,  276.  Comparisoo  between 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  Und.  The 
schools  of  the  declaimers,  279.  The 
eloquence  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
church ,  280.  General  remarks  on  mod  - 
em  eloquence,  ibid.  Parliament,  283. 
.  The  bar  and  pulpit,  t'Mtf.  The  three  kinds 
of  orations  distinguished  by  the  ancients, 

284.  These  disihictions  how  far  corres- 
pondent with  those  made  at  present, 

285.  Eloquence  of  popular  assenblica 
considered,  ibid  The  foundation  of  elo- 
quence, 286.  The  danger  of  trusting  to 
prepared  speeches  at  public  meetings, 
287.  Necessary  premeditation  pointed 
out,  ibid.  Method,  5E88.  Style  and  ex- 
pression, ibid.  Impetuosity,  289.  At- 
tention to  decorams,  290.  Delivery, 
292, 366.  Summary,  292.  See  CC^vo^ 
Demottkenetf  Ondton,  and  Pulpil. 

EngUth  language,  the  arrangement  of 
words  io,  more  refined  than  that  of  an- 
cient languages,  70.  But  more  limited, 
ibid.  The  principles  of  general  grammar 
seldom  applied  to  it,  78.  The  important 
use  of  articles  in,  81.  All  substaniive 
nouns  of  inanimate  objects  of  the  neuter 
gender,  82.  The  place  of  declension  in , 
supplied  by  prepositions,  85.  The  vn- 
rious  tenses  of  English  verbs,  91.  His- 
torical view  of  the  English  language. 
W.  The  Celtic  the  primitive  langua^r^  ol 
ffritain,  ibid.  The  Teutonic  tongue  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech,  96.  Irs  ir- 
regularities accounted  for,  ibid.  Its 
copiousness,  ibid.  Compared  with  the 
French  language,  97.  Its  style  charac- 
tertsed,  t6u{.  Its  fiezibillty,  98.  Is  more 
harmonious  than  is  generally  allowed, 
ibid.  Is  rather  strong  than  graceful,  99. 
Accent  thrown  farther  back  in  English 
words,  than  in  those  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, ibid.  General  properties  of  the. 
English  tongue,  ibid.  Why  so  loosely 
and  inaccurately  written,  100.  The 
fondamental  rules  of  syntax,  common 
both  to  the  Engfish  and  Latin,  ibid. 
No  author  can  gain  esteem  if  he  does 
not  write  with  purity,  101.  Grammati- 
cal authors  recommended,  t5t^  oota* 

Epie  poetry,  the  standards  of,  383.  Is  tlia 
highest  eflbrt  of  poetical  genius,  470. 
The  characters  of,  obscur^  by  critics, 
ibid.  Examination  of  Bo8su*s  acc«mit 
of  the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  ibid.  Epic 
poetry  considered  as  fo  its  moral  te!MieB- 
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<y,  472*  PradomiiMal  qlwractvr  of,  478..  Figmfe^  of  thought  amoni^  rbetorkuuif » 49^ 

Accioo  of,  Urid,    fptsodot,  474.    The        fined,  148. 

■abj«ct  ■hould  be  of  romoto  date,  470.  Pitnut  and  deti^,  considered  ai  soiireee 

Mo4ern  bUCory  more  proper  for  dramal ic        of  beauty,  64. 

writinf  tbaa  for  epic  poetry,  ibid,    Tbe  FUu$,  a  poem,  barmonious  passage  fkom, 

•tory  must  b«  interesting  and  skilfully        146. 

managed,  476.   Tbe  intrigue,  477.    Tbe  FtnUnelle,  character  of  his  dialogues,  418.  - 

question  considered  whether  it  ougbt  French,  Nurman,  wben  introduced  into 

to  end  successfully,  ikdd.    Duration  for        Englandj  96.  ^ 

cIm  action,  ifrtd.     Cbaracters  of  tbe  iVendk  writer^  general  remarks  on  their 

personages,  478.    Tlie  principal  heio,        style,  198.  £loqoence,266, 280.  Frendl 

Urid.    The  machinery,  479     Narration,        and  English  oratory  compcu'pd,  282« 

480.    Loose  obsenratioos,  481.  frigidiiy  in  writing  cbaracteriied,  48. 

Epiaodef  defined  with  reference  to  epic  Q. 

poetry ,  474.    Roles  for  conduct  of,  476.  <7ajf,  a  chari^cter  of  his  pastorals,  441. 

Epistolary  irritlng,  general  remarks  on,  Ocnd/er  of  noons,  foundation  of,  82. 

413.  OemiM  distinguished  from  taste,  29.    lU 

Eve,  her  character  in  Miltou*s  Paradiie  import,  ibid.  Includes  taste,  80.  The 
Lost,  604.  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  a  striking 

£iirf)iu/ej,  instance  of  his  excellence  in  the        testimony  of  DiTine  berevolence,  31 
pathetic,  694,  note*    His  character  as  a       True,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  266.    In  airts 
tragic  writer,  6ftZ  ui<i  writing,  why  displayed  more  in  one 

Exclamationt,  the  proper  use  of,  189.  age  than  another,  291.  Was  moie  Yi« 
Mode  of  their  openitlon,  Urid,  Rule  for  gorous  in  the  ancients  than  in  the  rood- 
the  employment  of,  190.  ems,  891.     A  general  mediocrity  of^ 

Exerdic  improves  both  bodily  and  mental        how  diffused,  Una, 

powers,  18.  OuneTf  a  character  of  his  Idyls,  440. 

Exordium  of  a  discourse,  the  objects  of,  Gei/uret  in  public  oratory.    See  AeAon^ 

342.     Rules  for  the  composition  oL  343.  (HI  Blot  of  I«e  Sage,  character  of  that  no- 

ExpiictUion  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  ob-        vel,  419. 

senration  on,  362.  Ctirard,  abb^  character  of  bis  5jfnonj/mes 

F.  Franqtrit,  HI. 

Fact,  human,  tbe  beanty  of,  complex,  63.  Chrdon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  dispose 

FarquhaTf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writ-        tion  of  words,  66. 

er,  642.  Oorgiwi  of  Leontium,  the  rhetorician,  his 

F&t/wn,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of       character,  268. 

eloquence,  279.  Oothie  poetry,  its  character,  424. 

Feneloiif  archbishop,  his  parallel  between  QracchtUf  C.  his  declamations  regulated  by 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  277.    His  re-        musical  rules,  137. 

marks  on  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  €frammar,  general,  the  principles  of,  titles 
347.  Critical  examination  of  his  Ad-  aite  nded  to  by  writers,  78.  The  divi- 
▼entores  of  Telemachus,  600.  sion  of  the  scTf  ral  parts  of  speech,  79. 

ftslding,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420.  Noons  substantive,  80.    Articles,  bK 

PiRurativi  style  of  language  defined,  146.  Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  82. 
Is  not  a  scholastic  invention,  but  a  natu-  Prepositions,  86.  Pronouns,  88,  Ad- 
ral  effusion  of  imagination,  147.  How  jeclives,  ibidL  Verbs,  90.  Verbs  the 
described  by  rhetoricians,  148.  Will  not  roost  artificial  complex  of  all  the  pans 
render  a  cold  or  empty  composition  iu-  of  speech,  92.  Adverbs,  93.  Prepo- 
teresting,  149.  The  pathetic  and  sob«  sitions  and  conjuncticns,  ibid.  Import 
lime  r^ect  figures  of  speech,  ibid.    Ori-        tance  of  the  study  of  rrammar,  94. 

g»  of,  160.     How  they  contribute  to  Orandettr.    See  SubHmtty. 

the  beauty  of  style,  163.  Illustrative  des-  Oreeee,  short  account  of  the  ancient  rejmb- 
cripUon,  164.  Heightened  emotion,  t6u{,        lies  of,  266.    Eloquence  carefully  stu- 
The  rhetorical  names  and  classes  of  fig-        died  there,  287.    Characters  of  the  dis 
ures  frivolous,  166.     The  beauties  of       tingnished  orators  of,  ibid.    Rise  and 
composition  not  dependant  on  tropes  and        character  of  the  ihetoridans,  5268. 

fiigures,  192.  Figures  must  always  rise  Oreek,  a  musical  laxiguage,  64,  136.  !t« 
naturally  from  the  subject,  193.  Are  not  flexibility,  98.  Writers  distinguished 
to  be  profusely  used,  194.    The  talent        for  simplicity,  907. 

of  using  derived  from  nature,  and  not  to  (Tuonni,  character  of  his  Potior  Fido^  441 

be  created,  ibid.  If  improperly  intro-  Ouicdardini,  his  character  as  an  hietoritti 
duced,  are  a  deformity,  ibidyWfU,    See        406. 

figunf  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty,  Habakkukt  sublime  representation  of  the 

61.  Deity  in,  40. 

Ftgwm  of  kpcecbt  the  origin  of,  6d  Harris  explanatory  simOe  citedfiran,  188 
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flisftrtv  poetry,  in  what  points  of  ^w 
to  be  considered,  469.  The  Mcleot  pro- 
'  Dundation  of  lost,  460.  Music  and  poe- 
try, earlY  cultivated  among  the  He- 
brews, ibd.  Construction  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  ibid.  Is  distinguished  by  a  con- 
cise strong^  figurative  expression,  408. 
The  metaphors  employed  in,  suggested 
by  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  land 
of  Judea,  408,  40ft.  Bold  and  sublime 
instances  of  personification  In,  406. 
Book  of  proverbs,  467.  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  ibid.    Book  of  Job,  408. 

OticHf  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examin- 
Mid,484. 

Hatt,  the  various  descenu  Into,  given  by 
epic  poets,  show  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  actions  concerning  a  future 
state,  601. 

H^nriade,    See  Voltaire. 

Htrodahu,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
397. 

fftrsimi,  sublime  instanoes  of  pointed  out, 
86. 

Hwmejff  character  of  his  style,  SK>4. 

iBtnglmkiei,  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
78.    Of  Egypt,  ibid. 

HiMoriaiu,  modern,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  890.  Ancient  models  of, 
89a  The  objects  of  their  duty,  394. 
Character  of  Polyblus,  896.  Of  Thucy- 
dides,  ibid.  Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanus, 
897.  Primary  qualities  necessary  in  an 
historian,  898.  Character  of  Livy  and 
Sallust,899.  Of  Tacitus,  tM.  Instruc- 
tions tLoA  cautions  to  historians,  400. 
How  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  narra- 
tion, 401.  How  to  render  it  interesting, 
408.  Danger  of  refining  too  much  In 
drawing  characters,  404.  Character  of 
the  Italian  historians,  400.  The  French 
^d  English,  407. 

fiMmy,  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  394. 
True,  the  characters  of,  ibid.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of,  896.  General  history, 
the  proper  conduct  of,  i6uf.  The  ne- 
cessary qualities  of  hbtorical  narration, 
401 .  The  propriety  of  introducing  ora- 
tions in  history,  examined,  406.  And 
characters,  ibid.  The  Italians  the  best 
modern  hbtorians,  406.  See  Annalt, 
Biography,  Memohrtf  and  Aoveli. 

Wogmif  bis  analysis  of  l>eauty  consider- 
ed, 61. 

■bmer,  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
systematic  art,  27.  Did  not  possets  a 
refined  taste,  80.  Instances  of  sublimi- 
ty In,  41.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of 
oersonification,  176.  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
482.  Remarks  on,  ibid.  His  Inven- 
tion and  judgment  In  the  conduct  of 
the  poem,  483.  Advantages  and  de- 
fects arising  from  his  narrative  speeches, 
ibid.  His  character,  484.  His  machi- 
nery, 486.  HU  style,  4SC.  His  skill 
Id  narrative  description,  487.    His  simi* 


les,  ibid.  General  ciiaBn€ter  of  Mi 
Odyssey,  488.  Defects  of  the  Odywey, 
ibid.    Compared  with  Virgil,  489. 

Heoiter,  a  specimen  of  his  style,  200. 

ihrau,  figurative  passages  cHed  from,  168 
Instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in,  106 
Crowded  metaphrrs,  160.    His  chnrae* 
tor  as  a  poet,  898, 446.    Was  therefisr- 
aser  of  satire,  460. 

Bmumr,  why  the  English  poascM  thdr 
quality  more  eminently  than  other  na- 
tions, 640. 

Bmtfboh,  an  explanation  of  that  figve, 
109.  Cautions  for  the  use  of,  170.  Two 
Undt  of,  Wd, 

L 

/(tfestf,  abstract,  entered  faito  the  fint  ibr- 
■uuion  of  language,  80. 

JiremM,  his  poetiuil  character,  408.   See 


JiMd,  story  of,  4B2.  Remarks  on,  OML 
The  principal  characters,  484.  Mnchl- 
ner^  of,  486. 

/aisfgifutf  ten,  the  pleasures  of,  as  spedied 
by  Mr.  Addison,  81.  The  power*  of, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  pleasure,  a 
striking  instance  of  divine  benevolcnoe, 
ihid.  Is  the  source  of  figurative  lan- 
guage 147, 161. 

Mfofieii,  considered  o  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  taste,  66.  And  desciiption  dla- 
Unguished,67. 

Infertneu  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  man- 
agement of,  864. 

InfinUy  of  space,  numbers,  or  duration  aP 
feet  the  mind  with  sublime  ideas,  8Sw 

interfeeUontf  the  first  elements  of  speech^ 
60. 

/n^errogofion,  instances  of  the  happy  nae 
and  efiect  of,  189.  Mode  of  their  ope- 
ration, ibid.    Rule  for  using,  190. 

Jobf  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of 
obscurity  in  the  book  of,  84.  Remarks 
on  the  style  of,  400.  The  subject  and 
poetry  of,  408.  Fine  passage  firmn, 
409. 

Jokntan,  his  character  of  Dryden*s  pmte 
style,  200,  note.  His  remarks  on  the 
style  «>f  Swift,  260,  noie.  His  charactei 
of  Thompson,  464,  nefe,  Hb  character  of 
Dryden's  comedies,  641,  nofe.  Hisdmr- 
acter  of  Congreve,  649. 

Jofuon,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  640. 

itmutf  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  2tCL 

Imtiahf  snblime  representation  of  the  Deity 
in,  40.  His  description  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  180.  His  SMtapbors 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Jndea,  408, 464. 
Hb  character  as  a  poet,  408. 

/jDcro/es,  the  rhetorician,  hb  character, 
909. 

•'tutea,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  natmii 
circumstances  of  that  country,  468L 

Judicial  orations,  what,  284. 

/ueensi/,  a  character  of  hb  ntlrat,  408l 
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ir«iwft|fnrd,  hU  levcra  censurM  of  EnglUh 

comc(U«t«  643. 
Knight  errantry,  foundation  of  the  roman« 

eet  concernin|ry  413. 

BMwledge  an  etMntnU  requUite  for  elo- 
qoence,  880.  Tb«  progress  of,  in  favoar 
#f  the  modems,  upon  a  comparit on  with 
tfM  ancients,  301.  The  acquisition  of, 
dUknIt  in  fbrmer  ages,  892. 

tow  mMiaiu  of  Jeremiah,  the  most  perfect 
elegiac  composition  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, 467. 

LtuuUeaptf  conaidered  as  anassessblage  of 
beauuful  o(yecU,  418. 

Langiutge,  the  improvemeot  of,  studied 
even  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  what  the 
true  improirement  of  language  consbts, 
10.  Importance  of  the  stiKiy  of  language 
ibid,  iL>e6ned,  69.  The  present  refine* 
nents  of,  ibid.  Origin  and  progress  of, 
60.  The  first  elemenU  of,  ibid.  Ana- 
logy between  words  and  things,  61.  The 
grent  assistance  aflbrded  by  gestures, 
63.  The  Chinese  language*  M.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  Und.  Ac- 
tion much  used  by  ancient  orators,  64. 
Roman  pantomimes,  6&  Great  difier- 
ence  between  ancient  and  modem  pro- 
nunciation, ibid.  Figures  of  speech  the 
origin  of,  66.  Figurative  style  of  Ame- 
rican languages,  67«  Cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  figurative  language,  ibid.  The 
natural  and  original  arrangement  of 
words  in  speech,  68.  The  arrancemcit 
of  words  in  modern  languages,  different 
firoro  that  of  the  ancients,  70.  An  exem- 
plification, ibid.  Summarv  of  the  fore- 
going obsenrations,  72.  Its  wonderful 
powers,  186.  All  language  strongly 
tinctvred  with  metaphor,  168.  In  mo- 
dern productions,  often  better  than  the 
subjects  of  them,  260.  Written  and  oral, 
distinction  between,  883.  See  (Trommar, 
Style,  and  Writing. 

i^oHn  language,  the  pronunciation  of, 
musical  and  gesticulating,  64, 136.  The 
natural  arrangement  of  woidt  in,  69. 
The  want  of  articles  a  defect  in,  81. 
Remarks  on  words  deemed  synonymous 
in,  108. 

Learning,  an  essential  requisite  for  elo- 
quence, 380. 

fjebammf  metaphorical  allusions  to,  in  Her 
I  brew  poetry,  464. 

itUf  extraTagaat  hyperbole  quoted  from, 
171.  His  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
681. 

tdberty,  the  nurse  of  true  genius,  266. 

Utereuy  composition,  importance  of  the 
study  of  language,  preparatory  to,  11. 
The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  64.  To  what 
dass  the  pleasures  r^eived  from  elo- 
I,  poetry  and  fine  writing,  are  to 


be  rslerred,  66.  The  beauties  of,  net 
dependant  on  tropes  and  figures,  192. 
TbediSerentkinds  ot'disangui8hed,88^ 
See  Hittory,  Poetry ,  k/e. 

Licy,  his  character  as  an  hbtorian,  399, 
402. 

laekef  general  diaracter  of  his  style  202. 
The  style  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding, compared  with  the  writings 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  41 1. 

Longinutf  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  tiie 
Sublime,  88.  His  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  liberty,  266.  His  sententious 
opbion  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  488. 

Lopee  deta  VegOf  bis  character  as  a  drama- 
tic poet,  638. 

Lov$f  too  much  importance  and  frequency 
allowed  to,  on  the  modem  stage,  681. 

Limth*M  English  Grammar  recommended, 
lOl,fio<s,124,fi0le.  Hischaracterofthe 
prophet  Eiekiel,  468. 

Lneanf  instances  of  his  destroying  a  sob- 
lime  expression  of  Csssar,  by  amplifica* 
tion,  43.  Extravagant  hyperbole  from, 
171.  Critical  examination  of  his  Phar- 
saUa,498.  The  subject,  tUd.  Charac 
ters  and  conduct  of  the  story,  494. 

Uuian^  character  of  his  dialogues,  413. 

lAicretiiu,  his  lublime  representation  of  the 
dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind, 
34,  note.  The  most  admired  passages  In 
his  Treatise  De  Rerum  Jfatwa,  449. 

LuikuL    See  Camoens. 

l^frie  poetry,  the  peculiar  character  o<^ 
443.  Four  classes  of  odes,  444.  Char* 
aciers  of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets, 
446. 

I^jiof,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  270. 

M. 

Maekia»elf  his  character  as  an  historian, 
406. 

Machinery,  the  great  use  of  in  epic  poetry, 
478.    Cautions  for  the  use  of,  479, 486. 

Maeken8ie,f^  George,  instance  of  regular 
climax  in  his  proceedings,  IP  I. 

JIfan,  by  nature  both  a  poet  and  musician, 
423. 

Marivaux,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

Mwrmoniel,  his  comparative  remarics  on 
French,  English,  and   Italian  poef  v 
431,  note. 

Marty,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  cha- 
racters of  Coraeitle  and  Racine,  629, 
note. 

MoMtUton,  extracts  from  a  celebrated  ser» 
mon  of  his,  323,  note,  Enoom.Hm  0% 
by  Louis  XIV.  326.  His  artltal  di^ 
su>n  of  a  text,  350. 

JUanetrt,  their  class  in  historical  composi- 
tion assigned,  408.  Why  the  French 
are    fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

Melttteprii,  in  figurative  language  explain 
ed,  156. 

Metiohor,  fai  figurative  style,  azpUoe^ 
167, 168.    All  language  strongly  tinct 
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vred  with,  160.  Approttdim  Ike  nearest 
to  paintiiig  of  all  the  figurei  of  speech, 
ibid.  Rales  to  be  observed  ia  the  con- 
duct of,  160.    SecAUegory. 

MtttuiatiOf  his  character  as  a  dnunattc 
writer,  629. 

Meionomy,  in  fiffurative  strle,  explained, 
169. 

MtxieOf  historical  pictures  the  records  of 
that  empire,  73. 

iftto,  narrative  of  the  encounter  between 
him  and  Clodius,  by  Cicero,  361. 

Vi^on,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  88,  44, 
46.  Of  harmony,  136, 144.  Hyperboli- 
cal sentiments  of  Satan  in,  170.  Striking- 
instances  of  personification  in,  176, 176. 
Excellence  of  his  descriptive  poetry,464. 
Who  the  proper  hero  of  his  Paradise 
Lost,  478.  Critical  examination  of  this 
poem,  603.  His  sublimity  characterised, 
606.  His  language  and  versification, 
tbid. 

Modems,    See  Jtnderdt. 

Moliere,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
639. 

Monboddojbordf  his  observations  on  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  verse,  429,  note 

Monotony  in  language,  oRen  the  result  of 
too  great  attention  to  musical  arrange- 
ment, 141. 

Montague,  Lady  Mary  Wortley ,  a  charac- 
ter of  her  epistolary  style,  417. 

Montesquieu,  character  of  his  style,  164. 

JMbnumevt/a/ inscriptions,  the  numbers  suit- 
ed to  the  style,  146. 

Moralt,  M.  his  severe  censure  of  Erglbh 
comedy,  643. 

More,  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  divine 
diaJogues,  413. 

Motion,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
62. 

Motte,  M.  de  la,  his  observations  on  lyric 
poetry,  446,  note.  Remarks  on  his  cri- 
ticism on  Homer,  488. 

Music,  its  influence  on  the  passions,  423. 
Its  union  with  poetry,  ibid.  Their  se- 
paration injurious  to  each,  427. 

N. 

Xaiveti,  import  of  that  French  terra, 
207. 

JVorro/ton,  an  important  point  in  pleadings 
at  the  bar,  360. 

^ght  scenes  commoply  sublime,  88. 

Aomf'c  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what, 
137. 

Mkvels,  a  species  of  writing,not  so  insignifi- 
cant as  may  be  imagined,  416.  Might 
be  employed  for  very  useful  pnrposes, 
417.  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious 
history,  418.  Characters  of  the  most 
celebrated  romances  and  novels,  419. 

Sbteltyt  considered  fts  a  source  of  beauty, 
66. 

ftouns^  substnntive,  the  foundation  of  ii\ 
grammar,  79.  Number,  gender,  and 
cases  of.  83. 


O. 

Ohmiriiy,  not  anfavooraUe  to  svUiaaifeji 
84.  Cff  style^  owing  toindbtinct  concepi 
tlons,  102. 

Ode,  the  nature  of  defined,  443.  Foot 
distinctions  of,  444.  Obscurity  and  ii^ 
regularity,  the  gfreat  faulu  in,  ibid, 

Odyssey,  general  character  of,  488.  De* 
fects  of,  ibid. 

(Edipus,  an  Improper  character  for  tba 
stage,  621. 

Onotfors,  ancieot,  declaimed  mrecitativey  64. 

Orations,  the  three  kinds  of,  distinguMed 
by  the  ancients,  284.  The  present  dis- 
tinctions of,  266.  Those  in  popoiar 
assemblies  considered,  tftui.  Prcqpared 
speeches  not  to  be  trasted  tc^  287.  Ne- 
cessary degrees  of  premeditation,  Und, 
Metliod,  St88.  Style  and  ezpreaion, 
ibid.  Impetuosity,  289.  Attention  to 
decorums,  290.  Delivery,  292,  866. 
The  leTeral  ports  of  a  r^ular  oration^ 
841.  Introduction,  842.  IntrodnctkNi 
to  replies,  847*  Introduction  to  fenaoAs, 
ibid.  Division  of  a  discourse,  848. 
Rules  tbr  dividing  it,  849.  Explicatkm, 
860.  The  argumentative  part,  868.  The 
pathetic,  368.  The  peroration,  864.  Vir- 
tue neces«ary  to  the  perfection  of  elo- 
quence, 87d.  Description  of  a  true  ora- 
tor, 880.  Qualifications  for,  t6id:  Hie 
best  ancieut  writers  on  oratory,  886y 
898.  The  nse  made  of  orations'  by  the 
ancient  historians,  406.    See  Blomunee, 

Oriental  poetry,  more  characteristical  ol 
an  age  than  o.'  a  co-intry,  424.  Style 
of  scripture  language,  67. 

Orlando  Purioso.    See  Ariosto^ 

Ossian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  hit  works, 
42.  Correct  mctaphon,  164.  Confn- 
sed  mixture  of  metaphorical  and  plain 
,  language  in,  tfruf.  Fine  apostrophe,  T80l 
Debcate  similev  183.  Lively  descrip- 
tions in,  ibid. 

Otway,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  613. 

P. 

Pamtoimime,  an  entertainment  of  Ronaa 
origin,  66. 

ParaSUs,  Eastern,  their  general  vefakle  for 
the  conveyance  of  truUi,  466. 

Paradise  Lost,  critical  review  of  d^l 
poem,  60a  The  chariicters  m,  604. 
Sublimity  of,  605.  Language  and  ver^ 
sification,  ibid. 

Parenthesis,  cautions  for  the  use  of  dien 
121. 

Paris,  his  character  in  the  lUad,  exam- 
ined, 486. 

Parliament  uf  Greal-Britain,  why  ck^ 
qiicnce  has  never  been  so  powemd  aa 
instrument  in,  aj:  In  the  ancient  popular 
assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  283. 

Pamel,  his  character  as  a  descriptfve  poel, 
454. 

Particles,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  124 
Ouirlit  never  to  ckise  sentences.  130. 
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Fmnotif  the  tource  of  oratory,  264.  Flutarth,  hif  eharacfttr  at  a  Uogmpheri 

Fomofu,  when  and  how  to  b«  addreued       4b9. 

h/  oraton,  858.     The  orator  muit  fed    Poetry,  in  what  teiue  detcriptiTe,  and  hi 

emottoni  before  he  can  communicate 

ihem  to  others,  860.    The  hinguage  o( 

d61.     Poets  addreu  themsel^  to  the 

pafcsions,  423. 
Floral  poeUrr,  iuquiry  into  its  origin,  438. 

A  threefold  view  of  pastoral  lufe,  484. 

Rules  for  pastoral  writing,  Und.     Its 

scenery,  436.    Characters,  437.    Sab* 

jects,  438.    Comparatire  merit  of  an* 

dent  pastoral   writers,  439.     And  of 

moderns,  440. 
Faihetie,  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 

discourse,  358      Fine  instance  of  ft-om 

Cicero,  362. 
Pamti,  the  due  use  of,  in  public  rpeaUng, 

370.    In  poetry,  371 ,  430. 
PerieUt,  the  first  who  brought  eloquence 

to  any  degree  of  perfection,  368.      Hit 

general  character,  tdu(.   . 
Period,    See  Sentence. 
PenomAcation,  the  peculiar  adrantages  of 

the  EnglLfh  language  in,  83.  Limitations 

of  gender  m,  84.     Objections  against 

the  practice  of,  answered,  172.  The  dis- 

poftitioo  to  animate  the  objects  about  us, 

natural  to  manliind,  173.      This  dispo- 
sition may  account  for  the  numl>er  of 

heatlien  diTinities,  iM.    Three  degrees 

of  this  figure,  174«    Rules,  tor  the  man- 
agement of  the  highest  degree  of,  177. 

Cautions  for  the  use  of  in  prose  compo- 
sitions, 178.    See  jipotlntphe. 
PereeuSf  a  character  of  his  satires,  460. 


what  Imitative,  67.  Is  more 
than  prose,  67.  Source  of  the  pleasora 
we  receive  from  the  figurative  s^le  o^ 
176.  Test  ^  the  merit  of,  186.  Whenoe 
the  difficulty  of  reading  poetiy  ariaes » 
871.  Compared  with  oratovy,  877. 
Epic,  the  standards  of,  898.  Defioilioii 
of  poetry,  421.  Is  addressed  to  the  ima« 
ginatiott  and  the  passions,  422.  Its  ori* 
gin,  iMri.  In  what  sense  older  than 
prose,  429.  Its  onion  with  music,  4Sa 
Ancient  history  and  instructions  first 
conveyed  in  poatry,  424.  Oriental, 
more  characteristlcal  of  an  age  than  of 
a  country,  t'Hd.  Gothic,  (^Itic^  and 
Grecian,  4Se6.  Origin  of  the  difiertat 
kinds  of,  426.  Was  more  vigorout  hi 
its  first  rude  essays  than  under  refilne* 
ment,  427.  Was  injured  by  the  separa* 
tion  of  mnsic  iW>m  it,  ibid.  Metrical 
feet,  invention  of,  4'28.  These  measures 
not  applicable  to  English  poetiy,  420l 
English  htroic  verse,  tite  structure  of, 
430.  French  poetry,  ibid.  Bhyme  and 
blank  verse  compared,  431.  Progress 
of  English  versification,  482.  Pastorals, 
433.  Lyrics,  443.  Didaclk  poetry, 
447.  Descriptive  poetry,  462.  Hebrew 
poetry,  460.  Epk:  poetiy,  470.  Poetic 
characters,  two  Itinds  of,  478.  Dramat- 
ic poetry,  607. 
Peifi/iftg  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen 
tence,  121. 


Perspimitrfj  essential  to  a  cood  style,  102.     PoKliet,  the  sdenoe  of,  uriiy  ill  understood 
Not  merelpr  a  negative  virtue,  103.  The        among  the  ancients,  898. 
three  qualities  of,  Und,  '    /  Poiyinui,  his  character  as  an  historian, 

Pertuagion,  distinguished  from  conriction,        w6. 
^2.    Objection  brought  from  the  abuse    Pope,  critlciem  on  a  passage  in  his  Homer, 


Bules  for, 


of  this  art,  answered,  ibid 

286. 
Peruvianti  their  method  of  transmitting 

their  thoughts  to  each  other,  74. 
Petnmius  Arbiter,  his  address  to  the  de- 

claimers  of  his  time,  279. 
Phanaiia.    See  Lucan. 
Pktreeydee  of  Sycros,  the  first  prose  wri- 
ter, 68. 
Philipe,  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 
Philoeophertf  modem,  their   superiority 

over  the  ancient,  unquestlbnable,  890. 
Philoiophyf  the  proper  style  of  writing 

adapted  to,  410.   Proper  embdlishment 

for,  ibid. 


48.   Prose  specimen  from,  consisting  ol 
short  sentences,  118.    Other  specimens 
of  his  style,  127, 13&      Confused  mix 
tures  of  metaphorieal  and  plain  Ian 
gnage  in,  168L  Mixed  metaphor  in,  166 
Contused  personification^  178.  Instanoi 
of  his    fondness   for  antithesis,    188 
Character  of  his  epistolary  writings,  416 
Criticism  on,  ihuL    Construction  of  hi» 
verse,  480.      Pecoliar  character  of  his 
versification,  432.      His  pastorals,  488, 
440.  His  ethic  episUes,  451.  The  merit 
of  his  various  poems  examined,  ibid. 
Character  of  hb  translation  of  Homer, 
486. 


Pieturetf  the  first  essay  toward  writing,  72.    Precition  in  language,  in  what  it  consi^ie, 


FindoTf  liis  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  446. 
Pitettirtt,  Dr.  extravagant  hyperbole  cited 

fn»m,  172. 
Plaio,  character  of  his  dialogties,  412. 
PlmUui,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

638. 
FleaderM  at  the  bar,  Instruction  to,  801, 


104.    TberilipQrtaneeof,tM,114«  Re- 
quisite  to.  111. 

FripotiH^nty  whether  more  ancient  than 
the  declenslott  of  nouns  by  cases,  86 
Whether  more  usefhl  and  l>eautKVd,  8fiL 
Dr.  Campbell's  observations  o%  87« 
Their  great  use  in  speech,  94. 

Prupr,  allegory  cited  f^'om,  168. 


880..  .       -    , 

P^Wi  letters,  general  character  of,  416.    Pronoum,  their  use,  varieties,  and 
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87.  Rdatir*  tostaneet  iUiistracinf  tiM 
importance  of  their  proper  position  in  a 
wntencey  114. 

BnmmdatwH^  dit tinctneu  of,  neocstaiy 
fai  pobUc  speaking,  S67.    Tones  of,  878. 

^oeerftt,  book  of,  a  didactic  poem,  497. 

PmUn  xTiiL  subline  representatioik  of  the 
Deity  in,  89.  Izzxth,  a  fine  allegory 
from,  168.  Remarks  on  the  poetic  con* 
struction  of  the  Psalms,  461, 464. 

hMt,  eloquence  of  the.  defin«!d,  268. 
lAglish  and  French  sermons  compared, 
281.  The  practice  of  reading  sermons 
in  England,  disadrantageous  to  oratory, 
288.  The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to 
the  Puritans,  ifrirf.  Adrantsges  and  dis- 
adrantages  of  pulpit  eloquence,  812. 
Rnles  for  pteaching,  818.  -  The  chief 
characteristics  of  pulpit  eloquence,  316. 
Whether  it  is  best  to  read  sermons  or 
deliver  them  extempore,  821 .  Pronun- 
ciation, 822.  Remarks  on  French  ser- 
mons, ibid.  Cause  of  the  dry  argumen- 
tative s^e  of  English  sennoas,  824. 
Gmeral  observations,  82& 

Fiiufnoda,  the  first  who  culUvaited  the  arts 
of  speech,  267. 

Q. 

Qiim(tKan,his  ideas  oftaste,  17,  note.  His 
account  of  the  ancient  division  of  tbe 
several  parts  of  speech,  70,  nofe.  His 
remarks  oi\  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  grammar,  04.  On  perspicuity  of 
style,  102,  108.  On  climax,  129.  On 
the  structure  of  sentences,  181.  Which 
ought  not  to  offend  the  ear,  184^  140. 
His  caution  against  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  harmony,  141.  His  caution 
against  mixed  metaphor,  164.  His  fine 
apostrophe  on  the  death  of  his  son,  180. 
Hb  nrie  for  the  use  of  similes,  186.  His 
direction  for  the  use  of  figures  of  style, 
193.  His  distinction  of  style,  196, 20a 
His  instructions  for  good  writing,  213. 
His  character  of  Cicero*s  oratory,  204. 
His  instructions  to  public  speakers  for 
preserving  decorum,  291.  His  instruc- 
tions to  judicial  pleaders,  801 .  His  ob- 
lervaiions  on  exordiums  to  replies  in  de- 
bate, 847.  On  the  proper  division  of  an 
oration,  848.  His  mode  of  addressing 
the  passions,  857.  His  lively  represen- 
tations of  the  eflfeets  of  depravi^,  879. 
Is  the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory, 
886. 

R 

ftseAie,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  628. 

Rmmtajf^  Allan,  character  of  his  OenlU 
Shepherd,  442. 

A9>m,  P.  remarks  on  his  parallels  be- 
tween Greek  and  Ronun  writers,  277. 

Hsfe,  Cardinal  de,  character  of  his  Me- 
moirs, 406; 

Rhetoneiamf  Grecian,  rise  and  character 
of,  268. 

Wl|iiis,  in  Engflsh  vtrse,  vnikTonraUe  to 


sublimity,  48.  And  blank  verse 
parad,  481.  The  former,  why  improper 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  •'^^ 
The  first  introduction  of  couplets  in 
English  poetry,  ibid. 

Richmdeon^  a  character  of  his  novels,  490. 

RidieuUf  an  instrument  often  misapi*lied, 
688. 

JZo^Muon  Crtuo€f  a  character  of  that  no 
vel,420. 

JZommiee,  derivation  of  the  term,  418.  See 
JVbvelt. 

KimuaUf  derived  their  learning  from 
Greece,  273.  Compartscm  between  them 
and  the  Greeks,  274.  Historical  view 
of  their  doquence,  ibid.  Oratorical 
character  of  Cicero,  SK74.  Era  of  the 
decline  of  eloquence  among,  278. 

BotieaUf  Jean  Baptiste,  his  character  as  a 
lyric  poet,  446. 

IZoiM,  Ids  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  682^ 

S. 

SaUtulf  his  character  as  an  historian,  899. 

^onoMrtUf ,  his  piscatory  edogoes,  440. 

SuUoty  examination  of  his  character  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  604. 

Satiret  poeti<»l,  general  remarlis  on  the 
style  of,  449. 

Saxon  language,  bow  established  in  Esig- 
land,  95. 

Scenes,  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of,  616. 

ScHjplures,  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of, 
remarked,  67.  The  translators  of,  hap- 
py in  suiting  their  numliers  to  the  sub> 
ject,  143.  Fine  apostrophe  in,  180. 
presents  us  with  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  poetry  extant,  46ft.  The  di- 
versity of  style  in  the  several  books  of, 
ibid.  The  Psalms  of  David,  460.  No 
other  writings  abound  with  such  bold 
and  animated  figures,  463.     Pamblee 

466.  Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  per 
sonification  in,  tbid.  Book  of  Proverbs, 

467.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ibid 
Seuderif  Madam,  her  romances,  419. 
Seneca,  his  firequeat  antithesis  censoredi 

187.      Character  of  his  general  style, 
198.     His  epistolnry  writings,  41 1 . 
Sentettte,  in  language,  definition  of,  1 12. 
Distinffuished  into  long  and  short,  1 18. 
A  variety  in, to  l>e  studied,  ibid.     The 
properties  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence, 
114.      A  principal  rule  for  arranging 
the  members  of,  116.     Pokitiim  of  ad- 
verbs, ibid.      And  mlative  pronouns, 
1 16.    Unity  of  a  sentence,  rules  for  pre 
serving,  119.    Pointing,  121.     Paren 
thesis,  ibid.     Should  always  be  brought 
to  a  pert^  close,  122.    Strength,  128. 
Should  be  cleared  of  redundancies,  ibui 
Due  attention  to  particles  recommend 
ed,   124.      The  omission  of  particlei 
sometimes  connects  objects  closer  to- 

Ether,  126.    Directions  for  placfaig  tlia 
pATtaat  words,  ibid.     Climax,  129 
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A  !&•  order  aecimary  lb  be  otieeifed 
m  aU  uiertioM  of  propotitioat,  180. 
Seatence  oa^ht  not  to  coDclode  with  a 
feeble  word,  tlrid,  Fundementel  rule  io 
Ibe  conitruction  of»  183.  Sound  not  to 
be  disregarded,  184.  Two  circmnstan- 
eet  to  be  attended  to,  for  producing  bar- 
moay  tn,  184, 180.  Rules  of  the  ancient 
rbetorielana  for  this  purpose,  186.  Wbj 
bannonj  nuich  less  studied  now  than 
farmnnly,  130.  English  words  cannot 
be  so  ezactlr  measured  by  metrical  feet, 
MtboseofGreekaod  Latin,  188.  What 
required  for  the  musical  ekMe  of  a  sen- 
tciK«  141.  Unmeaning  words  introduc- 
ed merely  to  round  a  seiitcace,  a  great 
blemish,  tMd.  Sounds  ought  to  be  adapt- 
9d  to  sense,  142. 

Sttmomtf  English  compared  with  French, 
881.  Unitj  an  indispensable  requisite 
bi,818.  The  subject  ought  to  be  precise 
and  particular,  817.  The  subject  ought 
not  to  be  exhausted,  tkid, '  Cautiont 
against  diyness,  818.  And  agafaist  con- 
Ibrmhig  to  fasbionMble  modes  of  preach- 
mg,  819.  Style,  820.  Quaint  ezpres* 
sioDS,  881.  Whether  best  written  or 
dettrered  extempore,  ibid,  Delirenr, 
898.  Remarks  on  Frendi  sermons,  tM. 
Cause  of  the  dr  j  argumentatire  style 
•f  English  sermons,  SUS.  General  ob> 
senrations,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  pro* 
per  dirbion  of,  847.  Conclusion,  864. 
Delirery,  866. 

S$9ignif  Madame  de,  character  of  her  let^ 
lers,  416. 

Bhaflubttnff  Lord,  oliservations  on  lilt 
shrle,  106, 113, 120, 127, 129,  l^K,  166. 
His  general  character  as  a  writer,  2G9. 

8kak$peartf  the  merit  of  Ids  plays  exam- 
oied,  28.  Was  not  posseesed«of  refined 
taste,  89.  instance  of  his  improper  use 
of  metaphors,  161, 164,  166.  Exhibits 
passions  in  the  language  of  nature,  624. 
His  oimracter  as  a  tragic  poet,  680.  As 
a  comic  poet,  641. 

Sftenstons,  his  pastoral  ballad,  441. 

Sh9ph»dt  the  proper  character  of.  In  pas- 
toral description,  487. 

^ftcrirfan,  bis  distinction  l>etween  ideas  and 
emotions,  378,  nels. 

8hirlodtf  Bishop,  fine  instance  of  personi- 
fication cited  from  his  sermons,  174.  A 
happy  allusion  cited  from  his  sermons, 
820.  note. 

8Uiu»  ItaUeua,  his  sobltme  repreeeotatioa 
of  Hannibal.  86,  noU, 

SSmUe,  distinguished  from  metaphor,  168, 
188.  Sovreetof  the  pleasure  they  aflbrd, 
ibid.  Two  kinds  of,  ibid.  Requisites 
in,  188.  Rules  for,  186.  Local  proprie- 
ty to  be  adhered  to  in,  218. 

BkipSeUjf  applied  to  style,  different  senses 
of  the  term,  882. 

BtmOtUf  Improper  use  of  figuratire  ftyle, 
cited  from  aim^  126,  nets. 


8etoiiieit*tioiig,dsecript|rebeautiei  t)f,468. 
8ong9t  Runic,  the  origin  of  Godiic  histonr 

ibid, 
Sophitli  af  Qreece,  rise  and  character  o^ 


S^phocUSf  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  re> 
markably  simple,  612.  Excelled  in  tiie 
pathetic,  6^  Hb  character  as  a  tn^ 
gic  poet,  626. 

SerriMf,  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by 
tracedy,  communicate  pleasure,  616. 

Soimoi,  of  an  awful  nature,  afiect  us  with 
sublimit,  82.  Influence  of,  in  tlie  for- 
mation of  words,  61. 

Siteakeff  public,  must  be  directed  more  by 
his  ear  than  by  rules^l88. 

SpeeiatoTf  general  character  of  that  publi- 
cation, 216.  Critical  examination  of 
tlMse  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  fasagination,  217. 

Spudi,  the  power  of,  the  distinguishing 
pilTilogeofmankhid,9.  Tbegrammatf 
cal  dirisioo  of.  Into  eight  parts,  not  lo- 
gical, 79.  Of  the  ancients,  regulated 
by  musical  rules,  186. 

StreJa,  hu  character  as  an  historian,  406. 

5^,  hi  languagei defined,  101.  The  dif- 
ference of,  in  diiferent  countries,  ibjd. 
The  ooallties  of  a  good  style,  102.  Per 
spicoity,  ibid.  Obscurity,  owing  to  in< 
distinct  conceptions,  108.  Three  requi- 
site qualities  in  perspicuity,  ibid,  Pi« 
dsion,  104.  A  loose  style,  from  what 
it  proceeds,  106b  Too  great  an  atten. 
tion  to  precision,  renders  a  style  dry  and 
barren.  111.  French  distinction  ol 
style,  1 18.  The  characters  of,  flow  from 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  196.  Dif- 
ferent subjects  require  a  diflerent  style, 
ibid.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  196.  The 
difl'crent  kinds  of,  ibid.  Concise  and 
difiusire,  on  what  occasions  proper,  196. 
Nervous  and  feeble,  199.  A  harsh  style, 
from  what  it  proceeds,  ibid.  Era  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style,  200. 
Dry  manner  described,  201.  A  plain 
style,  ibid.  Neat  style,  202.  Elegant 
style,  208.  Florid  style,  203.  Natural 
style,  806.  Diflerent  senses  of  the  term 
simplicity,  ibid.  The  Greek  writers  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity,  207.  Veho' 
ment  styb,  211.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  212.  Imita- 
tk>n  dangerous,  214.  Style  not  to  be 
studied  to  the  neglect  of  thoughts,  216. 
Critical  examination  of  those  papers  in 
the  Spectator  that  treat  of  the  pleasures 
of  imagination,  2 1 7.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  a  passage  m  Swift's  «rritings,260L 
General  obsfnrations,  269.  See  EU' 
auenee. 

Sublimity  oC  external  objects,  and  sublfanl- 
t/  In  writing  dislinguisbvi!;  32.  Its  im< 
pressions,  tm.  Of  space,  f6.  Of  sounds, 
82.  Violence  of  the  elements,  82.  So- 
Icnnity,  bordering  on  the  terrible,  ibid 
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dbfcurHjr^  not  imfaToiiralile  to,  84.  f  n 
trafldiDgv,  86.  Herokm,  iHd,  Great 
virtue,  86.  Whether  there  U  nay  ooe 
ilindamcntal  qiialitj  in  tlie  idUrcei  of 
ftublunc,  ilfid, 

SmhitmUy  \n  writiii|^,  810;  Erron  in  Lon 
gimit  pointed  out,  HtuL  The  most  an- 
cient writers  afford  the  most  striliingp  in- 
stances of  sublimity,  81 1.  Subline  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity  hi  Psalm  zviii. 
SO.  And  in  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  40. 
In  Moses  and  Isaiah,  ibid.  Instauoes  of 
snblimitj  in  Homer,  ibid.  In  Ossian, 
42.  AmpTification  imnriotts  to  sublimi- 
ty, ibid.  Rhyme  in  English  rene  unfa* 
Yourable  to,  43.  ^  Strength  essential  to 
sublime  writing,  44.  A  proper  choice 
of  circumstances  esseutial  to  sublime 
description,  46.  Strictures  on  Virgil's 
description  of  Mount  JStna,  46.  The 
proper  sources  of  the  sublime,  47.  Sub- 
limity consbts  in  the  thought,  not  fas  the 
words,  46.  The  faults  opposed  to  the 
sublime,  ibid, 

9ulhf,  Duke  de,  character  of  his  memobns, 

Svperdilionf  sublime  representation  of  Its 
dominion  orer  mankind,  from  Lucretius^ 
84,  note. 

Smftt  observations  on  his  style,  104, 11^ 
15K>,181,142.  General  character  of  his 
style,  902.  Critieal  examination  of  th9 
beginning  of  his  proposals  for  correct- 
ing, he,  the  English  tongue,  260.  Con- 
cluding obserratiofls,  269.  His  lan- 
guage, 888.  Character  of  hb  ephtola^ 
17  writing,  416. 

S^UabUSf  English,  cannot  be  exactly  mea^ 
sored  by  metrical  feet,  as  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  139. 

Sjfnocdoche*  in  figurative  style,  explained. 
167. 

'%mm«motis  words,  observations  on,  106. 

T. 

I  (Sottas,  character  of  his  style,  197.  His 
character  as  an  historian,  402.  His  hap- 
py manner  of  introducing  incidental  ob- 
servations, ibid.  Instance  of  his  success- 
fid  talent  In  historical  painting,  406 
His  defecu  as  a  writ«(r,  406. 

Dhso,  a  passage  from  hit  Oierutalemme 
distinguished  by  the  harmony  of  num 
bers,  146.  Strained  sentiments  in  his 
pastorals,  443.  Character  of  his  Amia- 
ta,  467.  Ctitical  examination  of  his 
poem,  496. 

rnfe,  true,  the  uses  of  in  common  life,  14. 
I>eiinltion  of,  16.  Is  more  or  less  com- 
mon lo  all  men,  17.  Is  an  improvable 
fliculty,  18  How  to  be  refined,  19.  Is 
assisted  by  reason,  19  A  good  heart 
rec^uisHe  to  a  Just  taste,  20.  Delicacy 
and  correctness  the  characters  of  perfect 
last^  ibid.  VHiether  there  l>e  any  stan- 
dard of  taste,  22.  The  diversitv  of,  in 
tfUbrent  nan.  bo  evidence  of  then*  tastes 


being  cormptad,  fW.     The  teat  of,  re- 
ferred to  the  concurring  voloeof  the  pol 
ished  part  of  mankind,  26.  Distingvish- 
ed  flrom  genius,  89.     The  soorcee  of 
pleasure  in,  80.  The  powers  ot,  enlarga 
the  sphere  of  our  plaasores,  81.     Iml 
tations  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  66.  Hv 
sic,  t6ui     To  what  class  the  pleaiureg 
received  from  eloquence,  poetiy,  mud 
fine  writing,  are  to  be  referred,  66. 

TeUmaehM,    See  Feiuhn, 

TanpUy  Sir  William,  observations  of  hb 
style,  106.  Spechnens,  118,  120, 122| 
126, 189.  Hb  general  character  as  a 
writer,  206. 

Tsmios,  beautiful  Instance  of  sfmp&dtf 
from,  209.  Hb  character  as  a  draaalfe 
writer,  688. 

reniitn4rft»nf  of  words,  the  variatioa  of, 
ia  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  fa- 
▼ourable  to  the  liberty  of  Iranspositioo, 
70. 

7%coerift(S,  the  earfiett  known  wifter  ol 
pastorab,  434.  Hb  talents  fai  paintiiig 
ruTOi  scenery,  486.  Character  of  hb 
paelorals,  489. 

Th&mmnii  fine  passage  ftx>m,  where  he 
animates  all  nature,  176.  Character  of 
hb  Seasons,  46&  Hb  eulogium  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  iKd,  ni^ 

T\vuimn,  lib  character  as  an  historian,  806L 

r^w^'ifes,  hb  character  as  an  tustorian, 
896.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  ^ra- 
tions  in  historical  narration,  406. 

THUttomt  Archbishop,  obserratioBs  on  hb 
style.  106,  \  18, 139, 161 .  Genenl  cha- 
racter of  as  a  writer,  206. 

Tbnsf ,  the  doe  management  of,  in  pabBe 
speaking,  878. 

TojisBS,  among  the  ancient  rheiork|aii% 
explained,  SS3. 

Tragedy,  how  dbtinguished  from  comedy, 
606.  More  particular  definilkm  of,  Wt, 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  606.  Rbe  and 
progress  of,  609.  The  three  draasatie 
unities,  611.  Divbion  of  tlie  reprsaca* 
tation  into  acts,  613.  The  catastrophe, 
614.  Why  the  sorrow  excited  by  Ira* 
gedy  communicates  p«asurcs,  iW. 
Proper  iden  of  scenes,  and  how  to  be 
conducted,  616.  Characters,  620.  High- 
er degrees  of  morality  inculcated  by  mo* 
dem  than  by  ancient  tragedyt  621.  Ton 
great  use  made  of  the  passion  of  love 
on  the  modern  stages,  ibid.  All  trage* 
dies  expected  to  be  pathetic,  622.  Thm 
proper  use  of  moral  reflections  in,  6AC 
The  proper  style  and  versification,  6fi8ii 
Brief  riew  of  the  -Greek  stage,  fififlL 
French  tragedy,  626.  English  tragedy, 
630.    Concluding  observations^  6KL 

TVopes ,  a  definition  of,  146.  Origin  of,  160 
The  rhetorical  disthictMos  aomof  firbo 
Ions,  166. 

TYcnnis,  the  character  of,  not  iaramhl|f 
treated  in  the  iBneid»  491 
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writer,  ^. 

2)l|iograpAtM/figtirMof  tpeechjwhac,  189. 

V. 

FiMifrHrgAi  hii  character  as  a  diaiaalic 
writer,  M2. 

Pcrte,  their  oatura  and  o0lca  asplainedy 
89.  No  aeotence  complete  without  a 
rarhy  espreaied  cr  inpUed,  90.  The 
taoses,  ibid.  The  adrantage  of  English 
orer  the  Latin,  in  the  varietj  of  tentet, 
91.  Active  and  patf ive,  ibid.  Are  the 
flboft  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  92. 

Farw,blanlc,more  favourable  to  nblimity 
than  rhyme,  43.  Instructions  for  the 
reading  of,  871.    Constmction  of,  431. 

Rrgi/,  instances  of  siiblimitj  in,  83,  46, 
4d.  Ofharmony,  146, 146.  Simplicity 
of  language,  149.  Figuratire  language, 
167, 174, 179.  Specimens  of  his  pasto- 
ral descriptions,  436,  nofe,438.  Charac- 
ter of  his  pastorals,  439.  His  Oeoi^gics, 
a  perfect  model  of  didactic  poetry,  447. 
Beautiful  descriptions  in  his  JEneid,466. 
Critical  examination  of  that  poeni|  489. 
Compared  with  Honer,  491. 

Firftts,  high  degrees  of|  a  source  of  the 
sublime,  86.  A  necessary  ingredient  to 
form  an  eloquent  orator,  878. 

Vmtmf  One  figure  of  speech  so  termed,  in 
what  it  consisU,  190. 

OmHetf  dramatic,  the  adrantnges  of  ad- 
hering to,  61 1.  Why  the  modems  are 
len  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  than  the  ancients,  618. 

FWee,  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  in  pob- 
He  speaking,  366. 

VmtWf  character  of  hh  apistolanr  wrt* 
416. 


VbUmnt  his  character  as  an  h](lDri«i,40P 
Crtticai  ezamlnatloD  o#  his  HenriacM, 
603.  His  argument  for  the  nse  of  rhyaw 
i<A-dramatk  coBs^ositiiiB,  686.  Hij  chi^ 
racter  as  a  tragic  poet,  099. 

FomvUf  Joannes  Gerardus,  chartHer  ol' 
his  writings  on  eloquence,  886. 

Watter,  the  first  English  poet  who  brongkl 
couplets  into  rogue,  482. 

WU,  is  to  be  Tery  sparingly  used  at  tSi;^ 
bar,  304. 

W&rdif  obsolete,  and  new  coined,  incoa- 
gmons  with  purity  of  style,  108.     Bad 
consequences  of  thefar  bebg  ill  chosem, 
104.    Obeerrations  on  those  termed  sy 
nonjmous,  108.  Considered  with  refer 
ence  to  sound,  184.  ^ 

WordMf  and  things,  instances  of  the  aai^ 
logy  between,  61. 

fFriten  of  genlui^  why  they^  hare  bean 
more  numerous  in  one  age  than  anothea, 
387.  Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed  oui^ 
888. 

Wriiing,  two  kinds  of»  disthifpiished,  72. 
Picturas,  the  first  essay  In,  t6trf.  Hiero- 
glyphic, the  second,  73.  Chinese  cha- 
racters, 74.  .  Arithmetical  figures,  76. 
The  considerations  which  led  to  the  in- 
▼ention  of  an  alphabet,  ibid,  Cadmus** 
alphabet  tho  origin  of  that  now  used,  76. 
Historical  account  of  the  materials  use<S 
to  receire  writing, 77.  General  remarks, 
ibid.    See  Chrammar, 

Y. 

Fowi^,  Dr.  his  poetical  eharaoter,  167 
Too  fond  of  anclthesif,  188.   The  narf; 
of  his  works  eiawinedy  461*     nil 
as  a  tni^c  poaCy  682. 


KAY^S 
INFANT   AND   PRIMARY 

SCHOOL  SERIES. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

KjLY*a  Infamt  AMD  Primary  School  Reader  and  DiriireR,  No.  l,  contaiiif 
M>  word  of  more  than  There  Letters,  and  compiifles  all  the  words  of  Two 
and  TliTee  Letters  in  the  English  Language. 

Every  Syllable  Uf^eh  oecuniniit  or  the  Two  next  FolumeSt  ie  a  Cow^UU  Word, 

The  Lessons  are  strictly,  and  hy  very  nadual  steps,  Progressive. 

Each  sinele  Object  oocurrinff  in  the  Lessons  is  represented  by  a  huge  and 
handsome  Emoratino-^  upwards  of  100  in  number. 

All  the  Words  are  collected  in  Spelling  Columns,  and  are  classed  onder  their 
vowel  sounds  according  to  Wa?ker's  Standard— the  fiame-sounds  first;  so  as 
to  teach  &e  child  a  correei  Prommeiaiion  in  connexion  with  Ordiography. 

Initiatory  Models  roR  Drawing,  on  the  folate  or  Paper,  are  also  tundshed* 
to  form  a  taste  for  Design,  and  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  child  in 
the  intervals  of  his  Lessons. 

The  Author  recommends,  as  a  great  economy  in  tune  ai^  a  delightful  mediod 
of  instraetion,  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  read  as  far  as  the  39th  page 
of  the  book,  brfore  he  is  made  acquainted  with  tne  letters,  or  rather  the  wtmee 
^  the  letters,  of  the  alphabet  Tms,  however,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor :  the  book  is  suited  to  either  method  of  tuition.  ^ 

Kay's  bcrAiiT  ahd  Primary  School  Reader  AHoDErufER,  No.  3,  comprises 
Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  One  Syllarle  only,  from  the  easiest 
to  the  most  difficult;  with  numerous  Engravmgs  carefully  adapted  to  the  Text. 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  carried  on  by  numerous  progresuve  Models. 

In  the  Spelling  Department  the  words  to  oe  spelled  are  Monosyllarlss, 
accompanied  by  Definitions  also  in  words  of  One  Syllarle  ;  and  the  Pnmuncia- 
lion  conforms  to  Wa&er,  and  makes  use  of  his  Notation. 

Exercises  in  Writing  are  also  given,  to  be  copied  on  the  Slate,  inidatoiy 
to  a  more  systematio  study  of  the  art.  Besides  which,  all  the  words  of  Ihs 
Spelling  Lessons  are  repeated  in  the  margin  in  the  writing  charaofier;  the 
copying  of  which  will  ground  the  Orthography  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  show 
him  its  practice  value.    He  thereby  wul  also  be  taught  to  read  manuoer^, 

Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Definer,  No.  3»  conrists 
of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  not  more  than  Two  S  yllarles  from 
the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult;  with  numerous  Pictorial  Embellishments. 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  completed,  by  numerous  Progressive  Modeh. 

The  Spelling,  Defining  and  Pionounmng  pages  consist,  and  thus  oonstitate  a 
Dictionary,  of  the  words  which  occur  in  the  preceding  Reading  Lessons ;  titf 
Definitions  of  which  are  given  also  in  Diss  yllarles. 


Here  the  Series  closes ;  as  the  Author  conceives  that  tne  Pupil  who  has  tho- 
roughly studied  these  little  volumes  will  readily  master  any  book  which  a 
sound  discretion  would  subsequently  place  in  hi&  hands. 

To  those  who  seek  to  encourage  a  lamiliarity  Wkin  tne  Anglo-Saxon  portion 
of  our  language,  these  books  will  be  a  desideratum ;  as,  with  rare  exceptions, 
all  the  words  which  have  been  used  in  them  are  Saxon  in  their  derivation, 
and  constitute  therefore  the  staple  of  that  noble  language  which  is  destined  lo 
be  the  mother  tongue  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  continent. 

These  volumes  are  remarkable  forbeauty  and  strength  of  Binding  and  Paper ; 
elegance,  plainness  and  largeness  of  Typography ;  and  frequency  and  appre^ 
priateness  of  Embellishments-— in  all  400  in  number. 

Teachers  and  Parents  are  invited  to  examine  them ;  and  are  recommended  li 
perttee  the  Prffacee^  for  a  detailed  statement  of  their  peculiar  features. 


Sty'f  JBi/bfrt  and  Frimarf  School  Roader§  ami  Defbien. 


BxeerpUfirom  NoHees  hy  the  Press* 


Wb  fsarleafllv  ooiiim«iid  these  books 
10  the  Dodoe  of  rtrenta,  Teaohen.  School 
Uiracton,  and  ell  interested  in  the  subject 
cf  Primary  Edacation.-rilsMr.  Sentind. 

We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of 
Paientsand  Teachers  of  yoong  children  to 
heae  books.  —  JVof  umoi  Gaam*. 

Wa  prononnce  the  plan  good,  and  the 
zacution  excellent.— u.  iS.  Gtuett^ 

The  arrangement  is  simple,  natural  and 
efioient,  ana  the  first  Tolume  soited  to  the 
eariy  dawn  of  infancy.— /ficiitrar. 

We  are  bound  to  eonsiaer  these  as  the 
beat  set  of  Primary  books  yet  iaaned.— 
Uiteaffe*$  SUtr, 


We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare a  more  admirable  system  for  the  |iir- 
pose  intended.  It  appears  to  have  beet 
compiled  by  a  maatei'  hand.— 5*01.  Ccantr, 

Tnia  Series  is  beautifully  executed  .... 

So  various   and   comprehensive  a 

series,  and  one  so  cleverly  got  up,  has  not 
before  made  its  appearance.— itfestea^ar. 

Mr  J.  Orvillb  Tatlox,  of  Kew  York 
so  well  known  as  the  sealous  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  National  Education,  has  nved 
these  books  his  strong  approval,  and  Ya- 
commends  them,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
in  his  Public  Lactnms. 


Excerpisjram  Oriiiqiies  fty  60  Teachers. 


Taaibnowlof  are  Bienrpts  ftem  the  Testliiiooiali  of  TsadMia  aew  io  tlui  powawlea  oTifet 
PaWiihen,  whieb  are  ptlntad  to  mImim,  witb  the  aaiMe  aad  rMtdsanee  a  ,je  taatleawB,  in  a 
Proqieetas  wUeli  will  be  given  to  all  who  nay  apply  for  it. 


"  I  have  been  exceeding^  gratified  by  a 

perusal  of  them I  consider  your  books 

superior  to  any  now  in  uae.*' 

**I  believe  them  to  be  much  better 
iduted  for  the  purpoae,  than  any  work 
witn  which  I  am  acquainted." 

' *  Both  the  plan  and  arrangementi  highly 
ipprove." 

.  *'  The  Series  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
Ihat  has  fallen  under  my  notice." 

' '  I  coiisider  it  the  best  work  for  the  pur- 
pose that  I  have  seen." 

*'  I  believe  them  to  be  rsBiarkablv  well 
calculated  for  the  instructkm  of  the  bagiB- 
ner." 

"  I  find  in  them  a  proffressive  and  well* 
choaen  series  of  lessons,  nappilv  adapted  to 
<he  capacity  of  younff  learners.^' 

' '  I  oelieve  them  to  be  better  calculated  to 
aqwdite  the  education  of  children  than  any 
works  that  have  come  under  my  notice." 

"I  feel  no  heaitation  in  reoommen^ng 
it  [the  Series]  as  the  best  work  for  promot- 
ing the  object  intended  with  whicn  I  am 
aequainted." 

**Kay*8  Infant  and  Primarv  School 
Series  appears  to  me  to  be  a  work  in  every 
nepect  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children 
who  are  just  entering  on  the  atudy  of  writ- 
ten languaee In  these  little  vo- 

lames,  words  are  truly  the  signs  of  ideas. 
Here  the  child  may  not  only  be  tausht  to 
oad  with  fiicility,  but,  olmoet  unai£d,  to 
understand  what  he  reads So  nume- 
rous and  important  are  the  adTantages  pre- 
sented to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  work 
cannot  fail  to  secure  its  general  adoption  in 
Primary  Schools  " 

**  I  have  most  carefully  read  over  and 
examined  '  Kay's  Infant  and  Primary 
School  Series,'  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  they  are  most  admirably  adapted  for 
luir  mtended  and  professed  object." 


**  Some  of  its  featmres  are  aa  novel  aa 
they  are  valuable ;  and  it  oombinea  more, 
for  the  nge  tndprke,  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  baa  faUen  under  my  notice." 

'*  I  have  looked  through  the  Series  wiib 
grrat  satiafecdon*  The  progresaive  theory 
which  you  have  adopted  ia  excellently 
suited  to  lead  on  the  young  mind  by  aura 
and  not  too  laborious  steps.  The  carrving 
out  of  the  |ilan  ia  generally  successful.** 

"  I  consider  them,  in  all  points,  to  be 
superior  to  any  books  for  the  like  purpose 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

"  I  take  pleasure  in  pronouncing  on  them 

a  most  lavoursble  opinion. better 

adapted  to  the  purpoae  fat  which  they  were 
deogned,  than  any  other  school  book  with 
which  I  am  familiar." 

'*  To  Teachen  of  Primary  Schoola  this 

Series  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliair 

The  hope  is  cordially  expressed,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Publisben  may  be  re- 
warded according  to  the  merits  of  the  work 
alone,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
scriber, will  amply  repay  them." 

**  I  confidently  pronounce  them  auperior 
to  anv  bo<^a  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  aeen." 

"  I  am  entirely  satisfied  of  their  superi- 
ority to  any  books  having  a  simiUr  purpjjae, 
with  whicn  I  am  acquainted." 

**  I  have  had  actual  proof  of  their  practi- 
cal utility  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  vo- 
hitile  minds  of  ohiioren,  and  securing  their 

attention On  the  whole,  not  to  be 

tedious,  I  moet  heartily  aoprove  the  plan, 
and  recommend  the  adoption  of  your 
Series." 

*'  Esteeming  it  decidedly  the  best  ele- 
mentary work  which  I  have  seen,  I  hope 
it  will  be  generally  introduced  into  the 
schools  for  which  it  is  designed." 

"  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  not  mt5i 
with  any  book  of  the  kind  ao  well  adapted 
to  the  capacitiea  of  young  children." 

(5a» 
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"I  ihould  pradict  many  benefits  will 
tMuh  firom  the  general  inttoduction  of 
these  works  Into  schools,  in  which,  I  trust, 
my  own  will  rfisre." 

":Having  critically  examined  these  beau- 
tifiil  little  works,  Icbeeriully  recommend 
them  to  teachers.'* 

'*I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  by  &r  the  best  books  of  the 
kind  for  ^oung  persons  in  our  language." 

**HaTmg  used  them,  I  am  convinced 
that  every  one  who  will  give  them  a  trial, 
will  find  them  to  interest  their  pupils,  and 
advance  their  progress,  more  than  anything 
df  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.'* 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  coBstrained  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acauainted.** 

"  I  consider  the  pum  well  calculated  to 
bring  forward  the  younger  class  of  Scholars. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  it  into  my 
schools." 

*'  Parents  and  Teachers  who  wish  for 
books  both  attractive  and  interesting,  will 
find  these  to  be  just  what  they  lequire.'* 

'*The  dedgner  of  'Ka^'s  Series'  has 
produced  a  work,  in  my  opinion,  superirr, 
m  verv  many  respectf  *o  the  works  of  those 
who  nave  gone  oeib.  •  him." 

"  They  are,  in  my  judgment,  better, 
much  better  calculated  £>r  tne  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  than  all  put  toge- 
ther that  have  preceded  them ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  public  will  join  me  in  this  opinion.' ' 

"I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  at  once 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  beginners,  in 
preference  to  all  others." 

"  I  have  carefolly  examined  them. ...  I 
consider  them  extremely  well  adapted  to 
improve  those  for  whom  tney  are  intended.*  * 

**  The  design  is  exceUent,  and  has  been 
executed  most  successfully.** 

"  I  consider  them  exoeedmgly  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Primary  edu- 
eation." 

"I  have  carefully  examined  *Kay*s 
Series,'  and  foel  no  hesitation  in  sa]ang 
that  I  consider  them  superior  to  any  series 
ef  the  kind  now  extant.*' 

'*I  have  just  finished  a  carefol  exami- 
nation of  *  Kay's  Series,*  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  have  I  met  with  a  work  for  children 
which  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
my  mind.  The  author  seems  to  possess 
the  happy  art  of  converting  what  was 
deemed  labour  to  pastime,  and  pain  to 

pleasure Henceforth  children  may  be 

tauAht  to  tpeak  their  Jint  werd§  irom  his 
books.  The  author  has,  in  my  judgment, 
discovered  and  adopted  the  true  simplicity 
of  nature.  I  can  but  regard  its  publication 
as  an  era  in  American  education  -^  indeed 
in  the  English  language." 

"I  have  diligently  examined  '  Kay's 
Series,'  and  think  it  superiorly  well  adapted 
to  the  improvement  ol  the  infant  mind." 

'*  I  have  given  them  as  full  an  examina- 
tion as  time  and  circumstances  would  per- 
mit ;  sufficient,  however,  to  satisfy  myself 
of  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  entire  adapta- 
tion to  the  class  of  students  for  which  they 
are  intended." 


"  The  theory  of  teacfainff  writien  In* 
guagc,  as  exemplified  in  *  Kay's  Progres- 
sive Series'  of  Reading  Books,  is.  in  my 
opinion,  the  true  one;  and  the  practioa 
upon  it  must  lead  to  the  happiest  iasoM. 
It  is  nature's  method  of  teaenin^  written 
lan^age.  I  shall  lose  no  time  m  intro- 
ducmg  them  into  my  school." 

*'  I  nave  examined  them  with  attentioii, 
and  believe  them  tfl  be  quite  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, which  has  met  my  view. 

*'  I  conceive  them  to  be  the  best,  of  the 
kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
intend  using  them  in  m^  scwmL" 

'*  I  feel  no  hesitation  m  saymg  that  they 
are  decidedly  better  adapted  for  trainmc 
the  In&nt  mmd,  than  any  work  with  wfaieE 
I  am  acquainted." 

*'  The  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
are  *  gotten  up,*  the  introduction  of  tfaie 
Script  characters,  and  the  Elementary 
Exercises  in  Drawing,  give  them  a  supe- 
riority over  all  works  of  the  kind  that  have 
fallen  under  m]^  observation." 

**From  a  critical  examination  of  them, 
I  believe  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
end  they  propose  to  subserve. ...  I  will  do 
whatever  Ues  in  my  power  to  introduce 
them  to  public  attention." 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  *  Kay's  Pro- 
gressive Series.'  I  think  they  are  aomirably 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  enildren.  I  ahai 
introduce  them  into  my  Primary  SchooL" 

*' Their  advanta^  over  other  works  of 
the  kind  consists  m  their  conducting  tha 
child  step  by  step,  by  easy  and  pleasant 
gradations,  through  the  inapiem  stages  of 
Its  study." 

*'  Havmg  carefully  examined  *Kay's  Se- 
ries,' I  recommend  it,  as,  in  my  judgment, 
the  beet  work  for  the  purpose  intended 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

*'  I  can  recommend  them  to  thooe  who 
instmet  yonng  children  as  vahiable  anx- 
iliaries." 

**  Having  examined  them,  I  have  been 
much  ploMcd  with  the  new  and  vahiable 
features  introduced  into  them,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the  public  as  better  adaptec 
to  the  purpoee  of  Elementary  instmctioQ, 
than  any  series  which  I  have  seen." 

**  Having  for  a  length  of  time  experienoetf 
the  want  ofsome  inm>ductory  work,  8uite«f 
to  the  capacity  of  the  child— one  by  whicii 
his  ideas  might  be  taught  to  assume  « 
tangible  form,  from  the  matter  presented  tc 
his  mind — we  have  carefully  and  attei<- 
tively  examined  \  Kay's  Infant  and  Primary 
School  Reader,  in  three  volumes,'  a  work 
purporting  to  supply  the  deficiency  com- 
plained or,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation  in 
givinx  It  our  decided  and  unquahfied  ap- 
proval. The  works  heretofore  in  use  have 
presented  a  mass  of  matter,  without  an> 
adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended ;  the  intellec- 
tual food  was  too  fro§»  for  the  delicate  coi» 
stitution  of  the  infant  mmd,  and  tendsc 
rather  to  injure  than  improve  its  tone. ...  / 
The  best  evidence  of  our  approval,  is  ^hm/ 
introduction  of  the  work  into  our  schooL'K 
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PREFAOB. 


The  ioUowing  Lscnmsi  were  read  in  the  imifenlty  of  Bdinbnrgh,  for 
twenty-four  years.  The  pubUcation  of  them,  at  present,  was  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  c^oe.  Imp^eet  copies  of  them,  in  manuscript,  from  notei 
taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were  first  privately  handed  about ; 
and  afterwards  fineqoantly  eq^ossd  Co  pakUe  sdsi  When  the  author  saw 
them  circulate  so  currently,  as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  liim- 
sdf  often  threatened  with  surreptitious  publicatioas  of  them,  he  Judged  it  to 
be  high  time  that  theyshould  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  rather  than  come 
into  public  view  under  some  Tery  defective  and  erronaous  fwm. 

They  were  originaUy  designed  for  the  hiitiation  of  youth  into  the  study 
of  belles  lettres,  and  of  eompositiim.  With  thesame  intention  they  are  now 
paU^died)  and,  Hhenfyr^  the  foim  of  Leeturei^  in  whaeh  they  were  at  first 
composed,  is  sUllretataiad.  TheauthOTgivesthemto  the  world,  neither  as 
a  work  wholly  ori^nali  nor  as  a  compilatioa  from  the  writings  of  others. 
On  every  sutt|eot  contained  in  them,  he  has  thought  for  himselil  He  con- 
sulted his  own  ideas  and  refleetioos:  and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be  found 
in  these  Lectnros  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time  he  availed  himself 
of  the  ideas  and  leiieetioDS  of  othen^  as  fiur  as  he  thought  them  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  proceed  in  fliis  manna^  was  his  duty  as  a  public  pr^essor. 
It  was  incumbent  on  him  to  convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that 
coqld  improve  them;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but  what  might 
be  useful,  from  whatever  quarter  it  eame.  He  hopes,  thai  to  such  as  are 
studying  to  cultivate  iheiT  taste^  to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  pnbtto  speaking  or  composition,  his  Lectures  will  aflford  a  more  compre- 
hemave  view  of  what  relatef  to^thesesutjects,  than,  as  for  as  he  know%  is  to 
be  received  from  any  one  \ioficii  ^t^  lbn^[uage.  •  •    • 

In  order  to  render  his  woi&^f  gMiier  s^j^^rlias  genially  referred 
to  the  hoclkB  which  he  consulted. as* far  as  ]ie  .renUidbers  them;  that  the 
rsaders  might  be  directed  to  anjr^naftb^J^usbjiticm  which  they  aflbrd.  But, 
as  such  a  lengtlv  of  time  hnf  eliu$s^*  s&fiSer  thd  first  composition  of  these 
Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps  hifvesfloliieil  Afii^p^AeaiM  of  some  author  into 
whose  writings  he  had  thai  ld6ked;  wklbfdtJ^i^*  remembering  whence  he 
derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  such  a  variety  of 
authors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as  come  under  his  consideration,  he  cannot 
expect  that  all  his  readers  wiU  concur  with  him.  The  subjects  are  of  such 
a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and  sentiment :  and  the 
author  will  respectfully  submit  to  the  Judgment  of  the  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best  fitted  for  conveying 
Instruction,  ho  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  I^ 
after  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  in  criticising  the 
style  of  t^e  most  eminent  writers  in  our  fanguage,  his  own  style  shaU  be 
thought  open  to  reprehension,  all  that  he  can  say,  is,  that  his  book  will 
add  one  to  the  many  proofo  already  aflbrded  to  the  world,  of  its  bemg  much 
to  give  histruction,  than  to  set  example. 


*  BbgrapUs  Brftanica.    Article  Addisov. 

S 


EDITORnS  PRBFACE. 


Trb  Editor  of  the  presoit  edition  of  Dr,  Bkdf^s  Lectures  an  Rhetoric 
end  BeUea  Lettres,  lias  endeavoured  to  present  the  work  to  the  public,  in 
a  style  which  he  thinks  will  meet  with  entire  approbation.  The  plates 
irom  Which  it  is  printed,  were  originaiiy  cast  for  1^.  George  F.  Hopkins, 
from  a  late  London  copy,  and  were,  in  general,  found  to  be  very  correct ; 
a  few  errors  were,  however,  on  critical  enmiination,  detected;. but  these 
having  been  carefully  removed,  the  Editor  has  now  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  is  as  perfect  an  edition  of  the  work,  as  any  previously  issued  from 
the  press,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  its  correctness,  this  edition  hUs  to  recommend  it,  a  copious 
collection  of  questions,  which  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention. The  Editor  is,  however,  aware,  that  this  method  of  teaching  has, 
by  some  gentlemen  of  science,  been  objected  to ;  and  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  questions  have  almost  unifor^  j  lieen  written,  the  objection  is 
certainly  not  withoi^  feifii^a^dqp  ^ift  tbat.fili^  student  may  be  preserved 
from  the  di8advanta^dB;'i^iiig  .frOifiT  ffiuig^qhMions  unskilfully  prepared, 
and,  at  the  sametun^  bcijr«licY0^.^0{]|*1he  tediousness  of  studying  the 
work  without  them,  the  i^Vcf  l^Mi^tcaiefiil,  so  to  construct  these  ques- 
tions, that  the  answers  w&tcU  l^e;^  joeg^se,  fiecessarily  include  every  sen- 
lence  of  the  work  itself  ;Hl^d4)aflfethi|r>li^^o^ble  purpose  of  greatly  facili- 
tating the  recitations  of  dasiiMf  and;  tttlM*8ame  time,  of  compelling  each 
scholar  to  learn  every  word  of  the  author. 

To  the  lectures  that  require  them,  the  Editor  lias  also  affixed  analyses, 
which  are  principally  designed  to  fiunlitate  the  studies  of  youn^  gentlemen 
at  college,  and  of  young  ladies  at  school,  who  may  be  sufficiently  advanced 
to  pursue  this  course ;  and  it  affords  the  Editor  peculiar  pleasure  here  to 
state,  that  they  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  classes  of  young  ladies, 
educated  by  himself,  in  this  city,  with  entire  succesp^ 

In  preparing  these  analyses,  the  Editor  has  generally  followed  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  lectures,  as  th^  are  laid  down  by  the  author  himself;  but 
from  the  necessity  of  making  each  one  of  nearly  the  same  length,  he  has, 
perhaps,  in  a  few  instances,  extended  the  number  of  his  subdivisions  be- 
yond their  natural  length :  he  presumes,  however,  that  no  inconvenience 
will  result  to  the  student  from  the  course  which  he  has  pursued,  as  the 
omission  of  such  subdivisions  as  may  appear  unnecessary,  will  be  attended 
with  no  material  consequences. 

New-York,  August,  1S20. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

TO  O.  4b  a  A  B.  CARVILL'S  8TERE0T7PE  EDmON  OF  BLAIR'S  LECTURES  GSi 

RHETORIC  AND  BELLES  LETTRBai 


#Vom  tte  New-  York  Evening  PmL  September 
25M,  18S9. 

BUnr'e  Zac^irsf.— The  exedlencooTDr.  Blalr*« 
LacttiraB  on  Riwioric  and  BellM  LetOBiL  hasixen  so 
kmg  and  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  urark  has 
BOtfilnd  the  authority  of  a  standanL  and  is  the  one 
moBi  used  in  our  colleges  and  principal  seminaries. 
Tbs  best  and  most  correct  edition  or  this  wcvk  hith- 
eito  before  the  American  public,  b  one  that  was  pub- 
nsned  about  three  yean  ago,  by  Mr.  Q.  F.  Hopkins, 
fhMO  stereotype  plates,  the  prpofs  from  which  were 
reTised  by  SBveral  distinguished  literary  sentlemen, 
with  an  especial  view  lo  the  COTrection  of  whatever 
eacn  ml^l  hare  occurred  in  the  quotations  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  From  these  plates  die  brothers 
OanrlU  are  now  about  10  puUish  another  edition;  but 
In  Older  to  render  it  still  more  deserring  of  patronage, 
than  any  prerious  oncL  they  have  not  ooily  been  n 
omter  cost  with  regani  to  the  quality  of  paper,  &c 
out  have  procured  the  entire  work  to  be  carefully 
read  by  mx.  Abraham  MiUs^  teacher  of  Rhetoric  anrl 
Belles  Lectres,  whose  edition  of  Burke  on  the  Buh- 
fmie  and  Beautiful  our  reaJera  may  remember  ibst 
wo  mentioned  with  depenred  apnrobaUon.  In  the 
course  of  his  examination,  Mi.  Mills  has  discoven>d 
a  very  great  number  (terrors,  (not  less  than  eighteen 
hunmred  in  all,)  of  greater  or  less  moment,  but  all  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  r>H)uire  correction.  We  have 
a  copy  before  us  containing  his  annotations,  and  in 
looking  over  1^  have  remarked  a  great  number  of  ijv 
stances  where  vert)al  inaccuracies  had  occurred,  and 
where,  by  the  substitution  of  a  word  that  had  been 
omitted,  or  the  restoration  of  the  one  intended  by  the 
author,  for  the  improper  one  thai  had  crept  into  its 
place,  and  been  hiuierto  overlooked,  the  sense,  from 
being  obscure  In  some  cases,  and  In  othea  uuinielli- 
gible,  has  been  rendered  perfeoly  plain.  Besides 
these  important  alterations  and  amendmcntji,  the 
punctiia'ion,  which  was  before  very  imperfbct,  has 
undergome  careful  revtsion :  and  a  good  nuuitwr  of 
mei^y  literal  errocs  of  the  presei  such  as  paseing 
itmBui  of  paeeioH,  aeeke  inaiead  of  epeaket  ao^ 


many  mors,  some  of  which,  ft  if  fbvioQi^  must  have 
rendered  the  sense  doabiAi^  hava  been  correciyl  in 
this  edition. 

But,  although  it  is  important  to  have  the  work 
fireed  (hxn  Itsiceundes  or  chess  kinds,  yet  the  edi> 
tion  which  the  Messn.  CsrvUl  are  about  to  publish, 
has  a  still  stronger  recoramendaiion.  Tb  every  leo 
lure,  Mr.  Mills  has  ailized  a  list  of  questions,  which 
embrace  the  nbok  subjea  matter,  and  to  be  able  to 
answer  which  necessarily  unpUes  a  suf&dent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  author.  It  Is  remarked  in  the 
editor's  {nrefsca,  that  this  method  «^  Ibnvarding  the 
end  of  tuition  by  quesikvMv  has  been  objected  to  1^ 
some  well  Informed  gectlemen ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  their  objection  must  have  had  refe> 
fence  to  the  numerous  Interpolatiom^  note^  and 
internKaioriea,  with  which  many  excellent  books  on 
education  have  \Mn  encumbered  by  quacks  in  lil»> 
rature,  desiroir  'V  the  reputation  of  authorshla 
without  possess '>nb  die  abliltv  to  write.  For  our  own 

Sirt,  we  are  well  convinced  that  the  questions  which 
r.  Mills  has  added  lo  the  lectures,  cannot  but  iiava 
a  tendency  to  flx  the  topiesof  discussion  more  firmly 
on  the  mind  of  the  stuoenL  In  addition  to  the  que» 
tions,  an  analysis  or  brief  of  the  contents  of  each 
lecture,  is  ginm,  by  a  perusal  of  which,  aAer  the 
lecture  has  been  read,  aU  its  u^icp,  and  in  tlieir  pnv 
per  order,  are  brought  at  once  to  mind.  In  every  re* 
spect,  both  as  renrds  the  additions  and  corrBcuntf 
of  the  editor,  and  the  qualitv  of  the  paper  and  ivpo> 
graphy,  this  edition  or  Blair's  Leaure^  more  ttaLt\ 
any  other  we  have  seen,  is  worthy  or  public  patron- 
age. 


Premthe  Morning  Courier  and  Enquirer.  Sep 
temAcr29tt,  18291 
Btair^e  i^(t<fes.— Messrs.  G.  &  C.  At  II.  Car* 
vili  have  publislied  a  stereotyped  edition  of  Blair's 
Leciures.  adapted  lo  the  use  cf  schools,  by  Mr.  Abra* 
ham  Mills,  one  of  our  most  respectable  and  populai 
usachcrs.  We  have  examined  itiis  work,  and  can»> 
fuUy  compared  it  with  the  most  approved  American 
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pnblUied.  Mr.lliUiliMiiHMleiD 

^rf  eorrBCtitai  In  tTpqpaphyuil 

fimniwion,  we  riiauU  wppon  bmHt  two  tlwu. 
mad.  AEili0«idoreMhlKtiira,llr.HDtglTWft 
■«  of  qoBKioni^  w  wonfed  M  to  call  apoB  tbe  noal> 
leetkoB  of  dm  laaroer,  whbout  putMag  die  awwer 
iaio  hH  month.  Be  aln  ■punli  to  mch  lactun  a 
yan-my  uMt^H  anuged  with  gma  eue  and 

JQukDMOL 

lUo  odMoo  it  daeidBdlr  Mnwrlor  to  a^j  otlMT  ttec 
"~*'"~-~" — ^Bngitan  Of  American. 


18ESl  ^^"^  ^^ 
Btelr'a  Leeturet,  ^  MiU».'-W%  have  looked 
ovar  lUa  new  edition  of  Blair,  pyliUilied  under  the 
dbnakn  oTMr.  MUli^  of  thie city,  waU  Itnown  m  e 
irifiarfiil  teacher;  em^  upon  eompering  it  with 
ilkB toMtmrlooi  American  edition,  aia  euiedBd «l' 
in  ffiperior  accoiacy  in  irpofrapny  enn  puncuianoc; 
Indeed,  but  for  the  arkiBiioe  thia  coroneilian  hae 
fumiriied  of  the  ftct,  we  abouid  have  haidiy  thought 
it  poaible,  that  a  book  aoeomiamljuaed  aia  nan- 
dud  woit  in  Hhicetion,  and  primed  with  gfeat  op- 
pBRM  care  too^  could  hare  been  eo  faultj. 

Mr.  Milie  hoaappendedio  each  chapter  a  aeriei  of 
iTnrarinnn  ihr  ■neimi  inirhirh  nmhiWn.  nf  iwriaii 
t7,  every  aentenca  in  the  chapter  eo  i»  to  require  the 
nndeottomaaMrdiewhoto.  lUab followed Inran 
analyria  of  each  topic  tnaied  in  the  chapter.  The 
two  tggetherwU!  both  aid  and  ten  the  achoiar^profl. 


Pnm  Mi  New-York DaayJd99rtim',  Oettbor 

U;  1B8BL 


twrce, 


fVeai  Oe  JfercaaCOe  Jdvertfeer,  OdoAer  lai;  1839. 
Biair'M  LtuurtB^-Wt  dtmmA  a  few  daye 
iuiea,  a  notice  oTa  new  edition  of  thla  atandard  work 
on  Rneiork  and  ReOeo  listtraa.  in  which  lilch  piatoe 
wae  awarded  to  Mr.  AbiahamMUI&  for  the  deletion 
of  nomerouaernin  in  a  laie  American  edition-nfor 
an  analyiie  of  each  lecture,  aiid  ooploua  queetione 
aiWng  fivm  them.  Thia  pnlee  waa  awarded  on 
vliBiwaaaaidtobea  careful  comparison  of  the  two 
edfaione ;  and,  aa  we  warn  «rack  with  tlie  atrencth 
cf  thenmarki^  and  wondered  not  a  little  at  the  tmd- 
neat  whidi  had  aiiempted  the  emendation  of  Blair, 
we  look  the  tnmbtelocaUoQ  the  publiehen^  Memre. 
Chrrm,  10  examine  and  compare  ibr  ouraelTea  Tlie 
nanit  hae  been,  that  although  Mr.  MUI0  may  have,  in 
one  or  twoinaiance^  been  looiaatidiouain  hia  conmc- 
thna,  yei,  in  the  main,  they  are  judicioua,  and,  who- 
tliar  the  errata  arooB  from  Inadrertenoe  in  the  ieamed 
author,  or  the  camhmmw  or  ignorance  of  eome  of 
hiaediion^  tlie  preaent  eomctiona  are  invaluable  to 
thoae  for  whom  the  work  was  intended.  The  correct 
tiona  in  punauatlon  ore  very  numeraua,  and  abnoat 
invariably  unexceptknable.  TheanalyslBisottchaa 
could  not  have  bem  made  but  by  one  wlio^  like  Mr. 
MiDi^  haa  been  in  the  kmg  and  daii  v  nactlce  of  in- 
KTuoiug  by  meanaof  tUeaeieaures;  andtoequea- 
tiona  which  hehaaanuwed  at  the  doseof  all  the  ee- 
tuns  admuunc  of  iiroacratiao  ov  oueatkn,  are  aiec 
the  mulls '^i*«7«»«ttMYi  ••»•*  •'»»•«•«•  ••««»»*»an»11pif 
ofioe«ua»ir  sir  ^'V"*  4^.  ^.9^1  .••^iMiintar? 
of  our  moat  ucutiar  lemale,  %m  oiveof  cur  iMSt  male 
vminanea.  1*0  ««>(ie  m;^  «rcrt  'vaf  xtTtpaneata  6r 
Ihe  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  remunerate  the 
publiahaa  tor  inslr  emerpria^  vd  toe  alcanJant  ax- 

— rormt»  im\  i#5\ 


raGkrvfflhave  inatpubUriiedanedl. 

tian  of  Blahr^  Leeniree^  from  the  ilerBoqrpe  pSateoof 
wpklna  after  amking  numerous  conactiousL  and 
introducing  many  additional  pagea  of  matter,  pecuU. 
ariy  waD  ealculBied  to  maka  tte  woik  atlR  nan  am. 
M  in  the  amdy  of  fhetorb. 

k  la  a  waO  known  feet,  to  an  penona  fiuniliar  wicb 
the  highly  popular  and  uaeftil  lecinni  of  Dr.  Bhdr. 
that  numerous  cases  occur.  In  diflbrent  narta  of  tha 
woric,  in  which  the  very  feults  of  style  which  the  au- 
thor cridciaea  and  condemna,   repeatedly  occur. 

Theee  feults  are  ao  obvioua,  that  it  miM  have  aeemed 
mpriring,  even  to  leamars  themedvea  that  they 

should  have  been  aUowed  to  dtadguia  an  me  EmUa 
editkn^  even  the  most  rsoeuLae  wen  ae  our  own.  In 
additton  to  this,  there  were  afanoet  1anun«able  irm> 
gulariiiea  In  punctuation,  calculated  toconAMo  and 

.?"i^*"iT'^*!y?^*  5  "^  ^-  MUa.  towhom 
the  difects  of  the  work  had  become  intlmataly  knowiL 
thiDugh  a  kng  course  of  proAailvial  an,  ae  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  eome  of  the  most  rtk|ieetafalB  acatkmlw 
of  tUe  cky,  was  very  judlciooaly  eiwed  to  make 
the necesBBryeoneotliansL  Wehave hadan oppon» 
nity  to  Judge  of  the  extentand  Imponance  ortho  la> 
bour  he  had  to  perform.  About  two  thousand  com^ 
tions  were  mads  in  the  pfetes;  and,  in  addhloo  to 
theeiL  a  aerlea  of  questkins  foOowa  every  leoure. 
cfoeely  connected  with  the  nMiject,  and  lequliliv  in 
the  pupil  a  thorough  knowWMoe  of  the  keaoo.  Iliesa 
Questfons  amouM  to  five  ihouaandaeven  bundled  and 
fifty  in  an ;  andeachbcoueiaalaofurafahadwhha 
brief  analyale,  of  great  convanieocaanft  uae.  Wa 
ahall  eznea  tosee  thia  impnivad  woA  .«|4.blMied  io 

/Vomlfta  New-  York  Commercial  AdoerUuf.  Oe> 
loterSd;  IflSB. 

tlonof  Blair^  Lecturei^  the  toxt  for  which  topichan 
entitled  to  lie  caUed  immaculate.  A  few  yeaia  ago 
an  edition  was  printed  with  extraardbiary  caie,  fitm 
storeotype  pfetes.  Nearly  two  thousand  anon  have 
however,  been  detected  by  Mr.  Abraham  Mills,  wefc 
known  ae  a  teacher  in  this  city.  Somefeworthesv 
maji  by  posslblUiy.  have  eecaped  Dt  Blair  hImselL 
ihough  they  are  violatkns  or  his  own  ruka.  tS 
buUc  of  them,  however,  had  been  accumnbtinx 
through  the  succealve  edltkns  of  the  work,  m  th<7 
weiB  published  in  Great  Britain  and  thia  coumry 
Many  were  of  a  aerious  character,  deforming  ibt 
sense ;  while  aU  were  important  in  a  work  exprevly 
treating  of  accuracy  In  style.  The  punctuation  in  tlie 
former  ediliom  was  very  akwenly.  It  haa,  as  we  have 
ascertained  oy  an  examination  of  the  copy  aent  to 
tu,  ana  by  oompannc  it  with  toat  unprmted  from 
die  old  ptates,  been  judiefoualy  oorxected  by  Mr. 
MiUs.  Th«  questKXw  an!  analysis  annexed  to  each 

i]  ir'Uure^  are  calculated  to  be  of  much  practical  uae  in 
I  school  and  even  in  oollegea  according  to  the  pi» 
I  aent  standard  of  education  m  this  country.  The 
•'•  questions  comprehend  the  literal  whole  of  t»rh  lee. 
ture;  theanalysifsthe  whaleofeachofdMminsld>- 
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On  of  the  most  distinguished  privileges  which  Preylde^^^  h^s 
conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  be 
a  solitary,  and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailable  principle.  Speech 
is  the  ereat  instrument  by  which  man  becomes  beneficial  to  man : 
and  it  is  to  the  intercourse  and  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of 
speech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thought 
itself.  Small  are  the  advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual 
can  make  towards  perfecting  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call 
human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is 
the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising  from  lights  mutually  com- 
municated, in  consequence  of  discourse  and  writing. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled 
to  the  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or 
the  entertainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted ;  whether  utility  or 
pleasure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the 
strongest  motives,  to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond 
that  scanty  communication  which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
men's  necessities,  the  improvement  of  discourse  began  to  attract 
regard.  In  the  language  even  of  rude  uncultivated  bibes,  we  can 
trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of  those  expressions 
which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to  afiect.  •  They 
were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  it  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  taught  them  it 
was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decora- 
tions was  formed  into  a  regular  art 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated 
^th  more  care,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and  composition.  The 
attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the 
progress  of  society  towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  accord- 
ing as  society  improves  and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence 
over  one  another  by  means  of  reasoning  and  discourse;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  that  influence  is  felt  to  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natu- 
ral oonsequenee,  that  they  will  bestow  more  care  upon  the  methods 
B  9 
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of  expressing  their  conceptions  with  propriety  and  eloquence. 
Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  this  study 
has  been  treated  as  highly  important^  and  has  possessed  a  consider- 
able place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I 
am  sensible  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  inmiediately  thobght  of,  that  is 
ostentatious  and  deceitful ;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  words 
alone ;  the  pomp  of  expr^tfion;  th^  9ti|died  fallacies  of  rtietoric; 
ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need  not  wonder^ 
that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse  as  an  art, 
should  hara  suffered,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understandinjg ;  and 
I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometimes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the 
improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is 
equally  possible  to  «»pply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  fol- 
lowing Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to 
substitute  the  application  of  these  principles  iji  the  plaoe  of  artificial 
and  scholastic  rhetoric ;  in  an  endeavour  to  e^lode  false  orna- 
ment, to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance  than  show,  to  re- 
commend good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  composition, 
and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess 
in  academical  education.*  1  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  extolling  their  importance  at  the  expense  of  any  other  de- 
partment of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all  within  its  circle, 
and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard.  The  first  care  of  all 
such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  or  to  speak  in  public 
so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their  knowledge  ; 
to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of  which  the 
occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Hence, 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently 
mculcated,  ^^  Quod  onmibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instruc- 
tus  orator ;"  that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
conversant  in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  eon- 
trive  an  ail^  and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which 
should  give  the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid 
in  expression,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in  thought  They  are  the 
wretched  attempts  towards  an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  often 

*  The  author  wai  the  fiitt  who  read  lectnras  on  this  •object  in  the  unirersitj  of 
Bdloburgh.  He  began  with  reading  them  in  a  prirate  character  in  the  year  17S9.  la 
Ibe  following  year  he  wm  chosen  Profcuor  of  RbHoric  iy  the  ■agutnitea  aad 
town-coancil  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  17i2|  hb  Bftajesty  was  pleased  to  ^ect  and 
endow  a  Profession  of  Rhetoric  andiBelles  Lettres  in  that  naitftnitj^  and  the  author 
was  appointed  the  first  Regins  Professor.  , 
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diqpraced  oratory,  and  debased  it  below  Its  true  standard*  The 
graces  of  composition  have  been  employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply 
the  want  of  matter;  and  the  temporary  applause  of  tiie  ignorant 
has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  approbation  of  the  discern- 
ing. But  such  imposture  can  never  numtain  its  eround  long. 
Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materials  that  form  the 
body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric  serves 
to  add  the  polish ;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies 
can  be  polished  welL 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some  by  the  pro^ 
fiession  to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  consequence  of  tneir 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  19  comr 
position,  or  in  public  ^)eaking.  Others,  without  any  prospect  of 
this  kind,  may  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  wri- 
ting and  discourse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  in  that  part  of  literature  called  the  Belles 
Lettres. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  commu- 
nicate their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some 
preparation  of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  hftve  in 
view.  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  aereeably  with  puri- 
ty, with  grace  and  strength,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  conse- 
auence  to  all  who  purpose,  either  by  speedi  or  writing,  to  address 
le  public  For  without  being  master  of  thuse  attainments,  no  man 
can  do  justice  to  his  own  conceptions;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may 
be  in  knowledge  and  in  good  sense,  will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less 
of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store,  but  who 
can  display  what  they  possess  with  more  propriety.  Neither  are 
these  attainments  of  tiiat  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  nature 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very  favour- 
able distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  in  these,  as  in 
most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects 
of  study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remark- 
able examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  dili- 
gence, the  disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  that  among 
die  learned  it  has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  unde- 
cided point,  whether  nature  or  ar{  confer  most  towards  excelling 
in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  fur- 
nish assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions. 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just 
soever,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to 
be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  ap- 
plication and  study,  than  upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  isca« 
pable  of  being  publicly  communicated.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may^ 
howevar,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  in- 
spire genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it  They  cannot  remedy 
barrenness ;  biit  they  may  correct  redundancy.    They  point  out  pro 
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per  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the  chief  beauties 
that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead  genius 
from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would  not 
avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits 
the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  improvement  of  our  inteUectual  powers.  For  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  man* 
ner,  in  the  study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itself. 
True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of 
arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to 
think  as  well  as  to  speak  accurately.  By  putting  our  sentiments  into 
words,  we  always  conceive  them  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  composition  knows,  that  when  he 
expresses  himself  ill  on  any  subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose, 
and  his  sentences  become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  al- 
most on  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception 
of  the  subject:  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  ac- 
quired additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements  in  every  part  of 
science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts 
much  attention  has  been  paid ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty 
of  language,  and  the  grace  and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing. 
The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is 
slovenly  and  incorrect  Every  author  must  aspire  to  some  merit 
in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the 
danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance,  and  attention  to 
inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed 
too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  we  lean  to  this  extreme ;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style, 
than  of  storing  it  with  thought  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for 
the  study  of  just  and  proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to 
be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such 
high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of 
distinguishing  false  ornament  from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never 
fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ig- 
norant They  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles, 
nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of 

E)od  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glare  of 
nguage ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  compose, 
have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form  themselves,  except  what 
chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  or  er- 
roneous, that  may  be. 
But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either  com- 
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position  or  public  speakine  in  view,  let  us  next  consider  what  advan- 
tages may  be  deiired  by  them,  from  such  studies  as  form  the  subject 
of  these  lectures.  To  them,  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical 
art  as  a  speculative  science;  and  the  same  instructions  which  assist 
others  in  composing,  will  assist  them  in  discerning  and  relishing 
the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever  enables  genius  to  execute 
well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justl v. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  the 
same  Idnd  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  respect  to  rfa^ 
tone.  As  rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  scholastic  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so 
criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  {aults; 
as  the  firigid  application  of  certain  technical  terms,  by  means  of 
which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned  manner* 
But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  onlv.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal 
and  humane  art  It  is  the  ofispring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste. 
It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discemmenc  of  the  real  merit  of  authors. 
It  promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preserves  us 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  confound  their 
beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  ad- 
mire and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd 
blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  frequently 
the  subjectsof  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  into  a  judge, 
and  wnen  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing 
some  share  in  such  discussions;  studies  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubled,  will  appeal*  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  furnishing  materials  for  those  fash- 
ionable topics  of  discourse,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  support  a 
proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  sueh  stu- 
dies on  somewhat  of  solid  andintrinsical  use,  independent  of  appear- 
ance and  show.  The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  most  improving  employments  of  the  understanding. 
To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to  composition  and  discourse; 
to  examine  what  is  beautiful  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves 
in  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  be- 
tween affected  and  natural  ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not 
a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  For  such  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us 
to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movements 
of  the  heart;  and  increareour  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
refined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere;  and 
are  conversant  with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress  of 
the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction 
of  the  will  in  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out  to 
man  the  improvement  of  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  his 
duties  as  the  subject  cf  moral  obligation.    Belles  Lettres  and  eriti* 
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oiam  chiefly  consider  him  as  a  being  endowed  with  those  powers  of 
tiste  and  imagination,  which  were  intended  to  embellish  his  mind, 
and  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  useful  entertainment  They 
open  a  Aeld  of  investigation  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  relates 
to  beauty,  harmony,  gi*andeur,  and  elegance;  all  that  can  sooth  the 
mind,  gratify  the  fSuicy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  pro- 
vince. They  present  human  nature  under  a  different  araect  from  that 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to 
li^t  various  sprines  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might  have 
passed  unobserved;  and  which^  though  of  a  delicate  nature^  fre- 
quently exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human 
life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  th<»y  exercise 
our  reason  without  fatiguing  it  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but 
not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers 
in  tne  path  of  science;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent^  in  some 
dmee,  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more 
toibome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

I'he  cultivation  of  taste  is  &rther  recommended  by  the  happy  ef- 
fects which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  moat 
busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
business,  ilen  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch 
of  serious  thought  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situa- 
tions of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It 
will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  ha\  e  not 
some  employments  subsidiary  to  that  which  forms  their  mam  pursuit 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals^ 
which  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  upi 
How  om  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be 
more  agr(.>eable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  th<? 
human  mind,  than  in  the  entertadnments  of  taste,  and  tiie  study  of 

Slite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
*  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amuse- 
ment for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a 
pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  him- 
self. He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  oi 
loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tediousnes^  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them 
in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  those  of  pure 
intellect  We  were  not  designed  t4)  grovel  always  among  objects  so 
low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so 
hirii  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the 
mmd  after  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abstract 
•tudy ;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  ieajojrments  of  virtue. 

80  consonant  is  tHis  to  experience,  that  in  the  educatkm  of  yocth) 
MubjiMt  has  in  letiary  ife  appeared  uum  ^itoportant  to  ^itnm  aaao* 
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thftft  to  tin^ufe  thui  early  with  a  relidi  for  the  eatertelnments  of 
teste.  The  trancition  is  eoihinonly  made  with  ease  from  these  to 
the  dischaife  of  the  higher  and  moi«  important  duties  of  lift. 
Good  hopes  maybe  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  libe- 
ral  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  ftiTourable  to  many  virtues.  Where- 
as  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  lor  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of 
youth;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifies* 
tions,  or  desrfaied  to  dnidge  In  the  more  rmpr  and  iUibenl  pursuits 
of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  disposidens  of  any  kind  with  which 
the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  culti- 
vated taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  uas- 
sions,  by  giving  them  frequent  ensroise ;  while  it  tends  to  wesken 
the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

^   lagiMiM  didfelfteSdtlltarariM 

EaoUit  mocct,  neo  linh  etse  f&nmJ* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  hi^  examples  which  poetnr,  eia> 
quence,  and  history,  are  often  brin^ngunderourviewynaturally  tend 
to  nourish  in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contend  of 
external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  tndy  illustrious  and 
great 

I  will  not  go  so  &r  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  ot 
virtue  is  the  same;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exist 
m  an  equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply, 
are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  £re* 
quendv  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some* 
t!  Jies  found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions 
possess  the  interior  regions  of  the  heart  At  the  same  time  this 
cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native 
tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most  admired 
productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one 
rises  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and  though  these 
may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among 
the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  I  shall  heresuier  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully,  that, 
without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man 
can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  mus4 
feel  what  a  wood  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move,  or  to  in- 
terest  mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  vir- 
tue, magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  ot 
genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  hi^  ideas,  which  attract  the 
admiration  of  ages;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
meet  distnguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to 
our  relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  lonser;  but  proceed  di* 
rectly  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  employ  the 

*  Tbete  pollih'd  aru  havebumiuiiE'd  iMiDkhid, 
8«fU»M  th*  rude,  moA  caliB*d  tbe  boiit*rDia  mind 
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following  Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts.  Firsti 
some  introductory  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  taste^  and  upon  the 
sources  of  its  pleasures.  Secondly,  the  consideration  of  language 
Thirdly,  of  style :  Fourthly  of  eloquence,  properly  so  calkd,  or 
public  speaking  in  its  different  kinds.  Lastly,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  most  distinguished  species  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 


LECTURE  II. 


TASTE. 

The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  begin  with 
some  inquiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  faculty  which  is  always 
aopealed  to,  in  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  in 
ivriting. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indis- 
tinctly than  on  taste;  few  which  it  is  more  difScult  to  explain  with 
precision ;  and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  vnH  appear 
more  dry  or  abstract  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be 
in  the  following  order.  I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a 
power  or  faculty  in  the  human  mind.  1  shall  next  consider,  how  far 
it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  im- 
provement, and  the  characters  of  taste  in  its  most  perfect  state.  I 
shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  at  d 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  brine  the 
different  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted  from 
the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  "The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art"  The  first  question  that  occurs 
concerning  it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reason?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term;  but 
if  we  understand  by  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative 
matters  discovers  truth,  and  in  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprehend  the  question  may  be  easily  answer- 
ed. For  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolv- 
able into  any  such  operation  of  reason.  It  is  not  merely  through  a 
discovery  of  the  understanding  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  tliat  the 
mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem. 
Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impres- 
non,  when  we  aro  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the 
peasant;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by  which  we  rolish 
such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to 
a  process  of  the  understanding ;  and  accordingly  from  an  externa) 
sense  it  has  borrowed  its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive 
and  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  several  languages, 
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giten  rise  to  the  word  Uste,  in  the  metaphorical  meaniiu;  under 
which  we  now  consider  it  However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  r^ard 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  taste.  Though 
taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural  and 
instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter, 
assists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to  enlarge  its  power.  * 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty  com- 
mon in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  b  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or ' 
other;  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new, 
or  sprii^dy.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of  taste  discover  them- 
selves very  early  in  a  thousand  instances;  in  their  fondness  for  regu- 
lar bodies,  their  admiration  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  imitations 
of  all  kinds;  and  their  strong  attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or 
marvellous.  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are  delighted  with  ballads 
and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in 
the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where 
human  nature  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages 
have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  son^  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the 
principles  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is 
no  less  essential  to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it 
is  to  possess  the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  speech.t 

But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  fsiculty,  yet  the  de- 
grees in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different  In  some  men  only 
Uie  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear;  the  beauties  which  they  re- 
lish are  of  die  coarsest  kind ;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak  and 

■  Sfie  Dr.  Oerard*s  Essay  on  Taste :— D' Alembert's  Reflections  on  the  use  and  abuse 
of  Philosophy  m  matters  which  relate  to  Taste : — ^Reflections  Critiques  svr  la  PoSsic  et 
•ttr  la  Petntnre,  tome  ii.  ch.  23-  31 : — ^Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.  26 :— Mr.  Home's 
Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Taste  i-^fntroduction  to  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tj/ui. 

t  On  the  sobfect  of  tastOi  considered  •is  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  much  less  is 
to  be  foond  amooj^  the  ancient,  than  among  the  modern  rhetorical  and  critical  wri* 
ters.  The  foUowinj^  remarliabie  passage  in  Cicero  serVes,  however,  to  show  that  his 
ideas  OB  this  tnbject  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  abore.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  bemties  of  style  and  numbers.  ^  lUud  autem  neqnis  admirentr,  qnoaam  mode 
hme  Tnlgos  imperitorum  in  audiendo  notct ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  turn  in  hoc  ipso,  mag 
na  qnadam  est  ris,  incredlbilisqoe  natura.  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  senso,  line 
■Da  mrU  ant  ratione,  quss  shit  in  artibns  ac  rationibus  recta  et  prava  dif  ndicant :  idque 
cam  ftciont  in  pictaris,  et  in  si^pnis,  et  In  aliis  operilMis,  ad  qoomm  inteUigentiam  a  na 
turn  minus  habcnt  instrumenti,  tnm  multo  ostendont  magis  in  ▼eriKinim,  nnmeromm 
vociimqoe  Jodicio ;  quod  e«  sunt  in  communibns  infixa  sensibus ;  neque  earum  lenim 
qoenqnam  iinHUttts  natnra  Toluit  esse  ezpertem."  Cic  de  Orat  lib.  iii.  cap.  60.  edit 
QfttUri^  QniatilisaB  seems  to  include  taste  (for  which,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  give 
to  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  distinct  name)  under  wliat  be  calle 
jndicinni.  'Xocus  de  judicio,  mek  quidem  opinione  adeo  partibus  hujus  operis  omni 
boa  eooneettts  ac  mbCns  est,  nt  ne  a  sententiis  quidem  aut  verbis  saltem  singulii 
poaait  aeparari.  nee  magis  arte  tradltor  qaam  guatus  aat  odor^-Ut  contraria 
vicemoa  et  commonia,  ne  quid  in  eloqoendo  cormptnm  obscurvmqne  tit,  laftralv 
oportet  ad  sensas  qui  non  docentur.**    Institnt  lib.  vL  cap.  8.  edit  ObrechtL 

C  3  •       ^ 
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confused  impression ;  while  in  others,  taste  rises  to  an  acnte  di«« 
cemment,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  beanties.  In 
ffeneraly  we  may  observe,  that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste, 
miere  is  a  more  remarkable  inequality  among  men  than  is  usually 
found  in  point  of  common  sense,  reason,  and  judgment  The  con 
stitution  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  ad- 
mirable wisdom.  In  the  distribution  of  those  talents  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among 
her  children.  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  only 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life^  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  with 
m<»re  frugality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly ;  and 
fendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in 
part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures;  to  nicer  organs,  and 
finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  others. 
But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and 
culture  still  more.  The  illustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark 
on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be 
any  such  in  human  nature;  a  remark  which  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may  easily  be  convinced,  by  only 
reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority  which  education  and  improve- 
ment give  to  civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of 
taste;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught 
vulnr.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  periiaps  no  one  par- 
tiemar  in  which  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed  from  each 
other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste:  and 
assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned, 
but  culture  and  education.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the 
means  are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  that  greatlawof  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the 
chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This  holds  both 
«n  our  bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  exter- 
nal senses,  althourii  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than 
any  q£  our  other  Uteulties.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  beeome 
in  fenosm  whose  trade  or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them. 
Touch,  far  instance,  becomes  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose 
employment  requires  them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it 
is  in  others,  iniey  who  deal  in  microscopical  observations,  or  are 
accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  accu- 
racy of  sig^t  in  disceniing  Ae  minutest  objects;  and  pnetiee  in 
attnadingto  diflerent  flavours  and  tastes  of  liouors,  wonderfully  im-  ^ 
proves  the  power  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracing  flieir  com- 
position, rhdngintmal  taste  therefore  on  the  footinrof  e  simple 
sense,  it  eamiot  be  doubted  that  fr^eqnent  exercise,  and  curious  at- 
tetilioii  to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power.  Of 
ihis  we  have  one  dear  proof  in  that  part <^  taste,  whidi  bealledan 
—  far—MC.     Eiqpcnenee  every  day  shows,  that  nothing  is  more 
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inpromUe.  Onlj  the  simpkrt  and  plafaieBt  compMlioiis  are 
reb'shed  at  first;  uae  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure;  teach  us  to 
relish  finer  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intri- 
cate and  compounded  pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  jMunting  is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually 
Ibrmed  by  being  conForsant  among  pictures,  and  studying  Uke  works 
of  the  best  masters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  com* 
pesitioB  and  discourse,  attenti(m  to  the  most  approved  models,  studiy 
of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the 
ssme  beauties,  a|>erate  towards  the  refinement  of  taste.  When  one 
is  only  banning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  senti- 
ment whidi  attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point 
out  the  several  excellencies  or  blembhes  of  a  performance  which  he 
peruses;  he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgment:  all  that  ran 
be  expeeied  is,  that  he  should  teH  in  general  whedier  he  be  pleMed 
or  not  But  allow  him  more  experience  in  works  of  this  kind,  and 
his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  and  enli(ditened.  He 
begins  to  percrive  not  only  the  character  of  the  iraole,  but  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  each  part;  and  is  able  to  describe  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  which  he  praisesor  blames.  The  mist  dissipates  which 
seemed  fiwmerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at  length  pro- 
ttoonce  firmly^  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it  Thus  m  taste, 
considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of  im- 
provunent 

But  although  taste  be  idtimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  instinctive  senubility  alone.  Reason  and  eood 
sense,  as  I  before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the 
operations  and  decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may 
«vell  be  considered  as  a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  to 
beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  of 
this,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  }Ht>ductions  of  genius 
are  no  other  than  imitations  of  nature ;  representations  of  the  cha- 
racters, actions,  or  manners  of  men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
such  imitations  or  repres^itations  is  founded  on  mere  taste :  but  to 
judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  under 
standing,  whieh  compares  the  copy  witli  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  a  great  part 
of  our  plf>«sttre  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted, 
and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion ; 
from  the  chsracters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  oeing 
suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.  The 
pleasure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyed 
by  taste  as  an  internal  sense ;  but  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in 
the  poem  is  owing  to  reason ;  and  the  more  that  reason  enables  us 
*  to  discover  such  propriety  in  the  conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our 
pleasure.  We  are  pleased,  through  our  naturad  sense  of  beauty 
Reason  shows  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased. 
Wherever  in  works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at; 
wherever  there  is  any  refer^sce  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  meaus  to 
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an  end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  discourse^ 
there  the  understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to  composition, 
and  works  of  genius ;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  consi- 
derable source  of  the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the.appl]cation  of 
reason  and  good  sense  to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious 
beauties,  such  as  unnatural  characters,  forced  sentiments,  affected 
style,  may  please  for  a  little;  but  they  please  only  because  their 
opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has  not  been  examined,  or 
attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have  been  more  justly 
imitated  or  represented ;  how  the  writer  mi^t  have  mana^d  his 
subject  to  greater  advantage;  the  illusion  will  presently  be  dissipat- 
ed, and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste, 
and  next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of 
taste,  taste  as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improvement.  In 
its  perfect  state,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of 
art  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  fre- 
quent attention  to  the  most  beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the  light  of  llie  understanding. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good 
heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The  moral  beauties 
are  not  only  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an 
influence,  either  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of 
other  o^bjects  of  taste.  Wherever  the  affections,  characters,  or  ac- 
tions of  men  are  concerned,  (and  these  certainly  afford  the,  noblest 
subjects  to  genius,)  there  can  be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  des- 
cription of  them,  nor  any  thorough  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that 
description,  without  our  possessing  the  virtuous  affections.  H^  whose 
heart  is  indelicate  or  hani,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
noble  or  praise-worthy,  nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is 
soft  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  hughes*, 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state, 
are  all  reducible  to  two,  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natu- 
ral sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  or- 
gans or  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  from 
a  vulerar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties  as 
he  perceives ;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse^ 
what  is  bold  and  palpable ;  while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments 
escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  taste  generally  exists  among  rude 
and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delicate  taste  both  feels 
strongly,  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  distinctions  and  differences 
where  others  see  none ;  the  most  latent  beauty  does  not  escape  him, 
and  he  is  sensible  oi  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy  ol  taste  19 
judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  delicacy 
of  an  external  sense.    As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  t>v 
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strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredientSi  where,  notwithstand-* 
ing  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each ;  in  like  manner  deli- 
cacy of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  Its 
finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  that 
faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  A 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit 
beauties ;  who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  good  sense 
which  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with 
propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he 
meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes ; 
assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their 
power  of  pleasing  flows ;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that 
degree  in  which  he  ought,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true,  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness, mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  deli- 
cate without  being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without 
being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in 
the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen 
in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of  correctness,  in 
rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit.  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling ; 
correctness,  more  to  reason  and  judgment  The  former  is  more 
the  gift  of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  die  product  of  culture  and  art. 
Among  the  ancient  critics^  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy;  Aris- 
totle, most  correctness.  Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high 
examnle  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the  subject 
of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afiforded  the  example  of  a  correct 
one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I 
come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from,  that  state,  the  fluctuations 
and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
corrupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
task.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  principle  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste. 
Its  variations  have  been  so  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion 
with  some,  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation 
ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on  changing 
fancy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies  or  regu- 
lar inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste  were  vain.  In  architec- 
ture, the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the  most  perfect  Id 
succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed,  and  after- 
wards the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engrossed  the 
public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics  at  no  time 
relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splendid  in  a 
degree  that  we  should  denominate  gawdy ;  whilst  the  Greeks  admir- 
ed only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  osten 
tation.  In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  were  great!}' 
extolled  two  oi  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disre- 
pute and  oblivion  ^    Without  going  back  to  rencoie  lusuiictss^  nu^ 
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viery  different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  iq  Great  Britua 
now,  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  which  the  aathors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan 
age :  when  nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit; 
when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise 
Lost  almost  entirely  unknown ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unna- 
tural conceits  were  admired  as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius ; 
Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  love 
poetry ;  and  such  writers  as  Suckling  and  Etheridge  were  held  in 
esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instan- 
ces as  these?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of 
taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  eood 
and  a  bad  taste?  Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes ;  but  that  whatever  pleases  is  right,  for  that  reason  that  itooes 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is, 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any  standard 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  tastes 
are  equally  good ;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticed 
in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  diflferences  among 
the  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  present- 
ly shows  its  absurdity.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate 
and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can 
be  chai^d  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  common  news- 
writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  As  it  would  be  held 
downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another;  or,  that  there  is  a  good 
and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for 
some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  yet 
none  of  them  be  wrong  One  man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another 
takes  pleasure  in  nothing  but  history.  One  prefers  comedy ;  another, 
tragedy.  One  admires  the  simple ;  another,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  spri^tly  ccMnpositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strong  representations 
of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  eorrect  and  regular  el^ance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment  Thou^  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peeuliariy  suits  their  turn  of  mind; 
and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest  It  is  not  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere  reason,  where  tiiere  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous. 
Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one;  beauty,  which  is  the 
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objest  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taaie,  therefore,  admits  of  lM!t»?j(ff  aiu' 
diversity  of  objects,  in  su£S.cieDt  consistency  with  goodness  or  just 
ness  of  taste. 

But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly.  I  must  observe  farther 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
objects  of  taste  are  different  Where  it  is  with  respect  to  the  same 
object  that  men  disa^e,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which 
another  admires  as  highly  beautiful;  then  it  i|  no  longer  diversi^, 
hot  direct  opposition  of  tasts  that  takes  place ;  and  ^erefore  one 
must  be  in  tne  right,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  uoleM  that  absurd 
paradox  were  allowed  to  bold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and 
true.  One  man  prefers  VirgU  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  f,  on  the 
other  hand,  admire  Honker  more  than  Virgil.  1  have  as  yet  no  rea- 
son to  say  that  ovir  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is 
more  struck  with  the  eleptnce  and  tenderness  which  are  the  charae 
teristics  of  Virgil;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  As 
long  as  neither  of  ua  deny  that  both  Hqmer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  dijOTerence  falls  within  the  compass  of  that  diversitv  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  the 
other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
soon  peruse  any  old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  eitlier  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste 
:s  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think 
the  standard  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we 
are  obliged  to  b^ve  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  pro* 
perly  signifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be 
the  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight 
or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other 
measures  and  weights.  Thus  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of 
good  breeding;  and  the  scripture  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a 
principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt^  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions, 
conformity  to  nature  afibrds  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful.  Reason  hath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting 
its  authority;  for  approving  or  condemning;  by  comparing  the  copy 
with  the  original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this 
rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate  mean- 
ing. We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of  taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  inter- 
nal sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its 
application  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  en- 
lightened by  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed 
in  full  pertection  all  the  powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal 
senses  were  in  every  instance  exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason 
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was  unerring  and  sure,  the  determinations  of  such  a  person'  con- 
cemine  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a  perfect  standard  for  the 
taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could 
be  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  But 
as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man- 
kind will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes  of  men  ? 
Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  in 
admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  esteemed 
just  and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men. 
In  this  standard  we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should 
maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings 
could  avail  to  prove  it  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly 
be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  differed  so  widely  from 
the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  regulate 
the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is 
beautiful,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves,  of 
what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry?  By  no  means; 
there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  work  of  genius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  always  mingles,  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sent/ment 

But  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  con- 
cerning works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of 
conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlightened  taste,  and  establish 
principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling. 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  founfi  from 
experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  tliis  ground  we 
prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style ;  a 
regular  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives: 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us 
unmoved.  It  is  from  coo^ulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
from  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are 
formed  which  acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

*  Tbe  difiereoce  betvreen  the  actb/vn  wtio  foand  the  standard  of  taste  upon  tlM 
Koauaoo  teettrcs  of  human  nature  ascertained  by  general  ipprobariony  axid  those 
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When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the  ultimate 
taste  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be 
always  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable 
to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceivci  that 
among  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  darkness,  any  loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concern- 
ing such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of  society, 
taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  sup- 
pressed, or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing  nations; 
when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when  works  of  genius 
are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit  that 
accidental  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste ;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  may  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage 
of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his  faults,  and 
even  render  them  fashionable.  Sometimes  envy  may  have  power 
to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of  great  merit;  while  popular 
humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though 
short-lived  reputation,  what  little  deserved  it  But  though  such 
casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judg- 
ments of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself 
and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  have 
currency  for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  they  pass  away;  while  that  alone 
remains  which  is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste,  to  which, 
m  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate 
determination.     Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for 

who  foand  it  npon  eitablished  principlef  which  can  be  nscertained  bj  reaion,  it 
more  an  apparent  than  a  real  difference.  Like  many  other  literary  controrenies, 
it  turns  chiefly  on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  on 
sentiment  and  feeling,  make  no  scruple  of  applying  argnment  and  reason  to  mat- 
ters of  taste.  They  appeal,  like  other  writers,  to  established  principles,  in  judging 
of  the  exceUenciet  of  eloquence  or  poetry ;  and  plainly  show,  that  the  general  ap- 
probation to  which  they  ultima^My  recur,  is  an  approbation  resulting  from  discus- 
sion as  well  as  from  septiment.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to  rindi- 
cate  taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it  is  ascertainable 
by  the  standard  of  reason,  adbiit,  neTertheless,  that  what  pleases  universally,  must, 
on  that  account,  be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclusions  con- 
ceming  objects  of  taste,  can  have  any  just  authority,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict 
the  general  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  realitr 
very  little  fh>m  one  another.  Sentiment  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  al 
lowing  to  each  of  these  powers  its  doe  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  con- 
tigteat.    AocordHigly,  it  ii  in  thb  light  that  I  have  endearoured  to  place  the  sub* 
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decidiog  any  of  those  great  controyersies  in  reason  and  philosophy^ 
which  perpetually  divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  was 
plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such  strict  and  ab^lute  provision  to  be 
made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what 
man  ought^  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of 
clear  and  precise  determination  should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  as* 
certain  in  every  case  with  the  utmost  exactness  what  is  beautiful  or 
elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And 
therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place ; 
and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that 
taste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the 
fanc^  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  deter- 
mimng  whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all 
human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which 
belong  to  our  nature ;  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same 
uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.  When  these  senti 
ments  are  perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  are  capable 
of  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ulti- 
mately determined,  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  of 
mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the 
caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that 
there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light, 
have  power  to  command  lasting  and  seneral  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  string  to  which, 
when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
^neid  of  Virgil.     Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  ac- 

Jpired,  as  standards  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition;  since 
rom  them  we  are  enabled  to  colle6t  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is, 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
which  therefore  poetry  ought  to  exhibit  Authority  or  prejudice 
may,  in  one  age  or  country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
difiierent  poet  or  a  bad  artist;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  poste- 
rity examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuine 
taste  of  human  nature  appears.  ^  Opinionum  commenta  delet  dies ; 
^naturae  judicia  confirmaf  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of 
opinion,  mit  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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Wh7  does  the  native  of  die  jiteiicnt 
nndeiiakiiig  lead  oar  author  to  begin 

^widi  eome  inqoiiiee  canconing taste? 
Of  it  what  is  observed  ?  In  what  order 
does  our  author  propose  to  treat  it? 
How  ma^  it  be  defined?  What  is  the 
fizBt  qnesdoQ  that  occuiB  concerning  it  ? 
Of  reason,  what  is  observed?  From 
what  does  it  appear  evident  that  taste 
is  not  resolvable  into  any  operation  d 
reason;  and  why?  How  is  this  farther 
illustrated,  and  what  follows?  MThy 
most  it  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  reason  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  exertions  of  taste? 

^  Tfaoogh  taste  is  ultimately  Ibunded  on 
a  certain  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 
yet  what  ioDows?  How  does  it  appear 
that  taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  explained,  is  a  faculty  commcm  to 
all  men  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? What  must  we  therefore  con- 
clude; and  why?  Thoufrh  none  are 
entirely  devoid  of  this  facmty,  yet  how 
does  it  appear  that  the  degrees  in  which 
11.  is  poesesaed  are  widely  different? 
What  may  we  in  general  observe? 
How  does  it  appear  uiat  the  constitu- 
tion  of  oor  nature,  in  this  respect,  di»- 
ooven  admirable  wisdom  ?  To  what  is 
this  inequality  of  taste  among  men,  to 
be,  in  part,  attributed?  To  what  is  it 
more  particularly  owing?  To  what 
does  the  illustration  of  mis  lead  ?  Of 
this  remark,  what  is  observed?  How 
may  we  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion?  Ofthisdiflerence,  what 
is  obserFod?  What  is  one  of  the  nrst 
laws  of  our  nature?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? What,  therefore,  cannot  be 
doubted?  In  what  have  we  a  clecu* 
proof  of  this  remark ;  and  how  is  this 
illustrated  ?  Of  the  beauty  of  composi- 
tion and  discourse,  what  is  observed? 
H€«w  does  it  appear,  that  when  a  per- 
son commences  an  acquaintance  with 
works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which 
attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused  ? 
What  will  be  the  effect  of  greater  ex- 
perience in  works  of  this  kind  ?  How  is 
this  further  illustrated?  As  taste  is 
ultimately  founded  on  sensibilfty,  why 
may  we  not  consider  its  fbundatbn  in 
Instinctive  sensibility  alone?  How  may 
we  be  satisfied  that  a  /jood  taste  con- 
sists in  natural  sensibibty  to  beauty, 


and  an  improved  undentandiDg?  How 
is  this  illostrated  from  the  reading  of 
the  JSneid  of  Virgil?  In  proportion  to 
what  win  our  plnusire  be  increased? 
Throogh  what  are  we  pleased ;  and 
what  does  reason  show  us?  Where 
must  the  underatandinff  always  have 
a  greater  part  to  act?  ^  what  is  there 
here  a  wide  field ;  in  what  particular ; 
and  hence  what  arises?  Of  raurious 
beauties,  &c.  what  is  observed  ?  How 
may  the  illusion  be  dissipaAed?  From 
what  does  taste  receive  its  improve- 
ment? Of  Tdiat  is  it  the  result  in  its 
perfect  state ;  and  what  does  it  8up> 
pose?  What  remark  is  added?  Of 
moral  beauties  what  is  observed?  Hew 
is  this  illustrated?  Persons  of  what  de- 
scription must,  necessarily,  have  a  very 
imperfect  relish  of  the  highest  b^iutjes 
of  ek)quenoe  and  poetry  ?  To  what  are 
the  characters  of  taste,  in  its  most  per- 
fect state,  reducible  ?  What  does  aeli- 
cacy  of  taste  respect :  and  what  does  it 
imply?  How  is tnis illustrated?  Where 
does  taste  in  this  state  exist?  Of  a  per- 
son of  delicate  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  it  illustrated,  that  delicacy  of 
taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  delicacy  of 
an  external  sense  ?  What  does  correct- 
ness of  taste  principally  respect  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  a  man  of  correct  taste  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  delicacy  and 
correctness  mutually  im^y  each  other? 
In  what  is  the  power  of  delicacy  chiefly 
seen ;  and  of  correctness  ?  To  what  do 
they  respectively  lean  ?  Of  what  is  the 
former  the  gifl ;  and  how  is  the  latter 
product?  What  examples  of  illustra- 
tk>n  are  given  from  the  ancients;  and 
from  the  modems? 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  im 
proved  state,  what  does  oinr  author 
next  consider?  Why  does  this  bring  us 
to  the  most  difikult  part  of  our  task  ? 
Of  what  have  the  j^reatness  and  fre- 
quency  of  its  variations  cr^ed  suroir 
cions?  How  is  this  illustratea  from  tne 
architecture,  eloquence,  and  noe^  of 
the  ancients ;  and  the  taste  for  poetry 
among  the  modems?  What  interroga- 
tu>ns  follow  ?  If  there  is  no  standard  of 
taste,  what  consequence  follows^  Of 
this  position  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  As  it  would  be  con- 
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sidered  extmvagant  to  talk  in  this 
manner,  to  what  conclusion  are  we 
unavoidably  led  ?  To  prevent  mistakes, 
what  observation  is  it  necessary,  in  the 
next  place,  to  make?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  tastes  of  men  may  dif^r 
very  considerably  in  their  object^  aiul 
still  none  of  them  be  wrong?  Though 
all  differ,  yet  upon  what  do  all  pitch? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Toexplamthis 
matter  thoroufrhly,  what  observation  is 
necessary?  When  does  this  disagree- 
ment among  men  cease  to  be  diversity 
of  taste;  and  what  follows?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  pre- 
ference given  by  some  men  to  Homer, 
and  by  others  to  Virgil?  How  long 
may  our  diversity  be  considered  natu- 
ral and  allowable?  What  assertions 
would  induce  us  to  consider  a  man's 
taste  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ; 
and  to  what  do  we  appeal  ?  What  do 
we,  on  any  subject,  consider  a  standard  ? 
What  illustrations  are  given  ?  How  far 
may  nature  be  regarded  as  a  standard  ? 
In  what  cases  does  nature  afford  a  full 
and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful?  Of  reason,  in  such  cases, 
what  is  said?  Why  are  we  sometimes 
under  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
something  that  can  be  rendered  more 
clear  and  precise  than  nature,  as  a 
standard  or  taste?  On  what  is  taste 
ultimately  founded  ?  A  person  of  what 
description  might  be  considered  a  stand- 
ard or  taste  ?  But  as  there  is  no  such 
living  'standard,  what  follows;  and 
hence  what  is  the  ultimate  standard  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  How  would 
the  taste  of  such  a  person  be  regarded ; 
why;  and  what  follows?  What  inter- 
rogations follow;  and  to  them  what 
reply  is  given ;  and  why  ?  Of  the  ad- 
mirer or  censurer  of  any  work  of 
genius,  what  remark  fellows?  Though 
reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in 
judging  concerning  works  of  taste,  yet 
what  must  not  be  forgotten?  Concern- 
ing what  may  we  speculate  and  argue? 
On  this  subject,  what  will  just  reason- 
ing coTTe^l  At  the  same  time,  to  what 
do  these *reasonini?B  always  appeal? 
On  -what  foundation  do  they  rest? 
Upon  this  groimd,  what  receives  our 
preference  ?  How  are  principles  which 


acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste 
fiirmed  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  the 
person  to  whom  we  refer  as  a  standard, 
should  live  under  circumstances  fa- 
vourable to  the  exertions  of  taste  ?  To 
the  inhabitants  of  what  nations  do  we, 
therefore,  refer?  Among  nations  at  such 
a  period  of  society,  in  what  different 
ways  may  the  proper  operations  of 
taste  be  warped?  What  appearance 
do  such  casual  circumstances  give  to 
the  judgments  of  taste?  How  is  Uiat 
appearance  easily  corrected?  Of  the 
currency  which  these  may  have  for  a 
while,  what  is  remarked?  To  what 
does  our  author  not  pretend :  and  what 
illustrative  remarks  follow  ?  What  con- 
clusion is 'given,  upon  which  it  is,  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  rest?  Of  its  foundation 
what  is  remarked ;  and  upon  what  is 
it  built?  When  these  sentiments  are 
perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice 
how  may  diey  be  rectified  1  How  is 
their  sound  and  natural  state  ultimate- 
ly determined?  Though  men  declaim 
concerning  the  caprice  of  taste,  yet 
what  is  found  by  experience  to  be  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated;  and  hence 
what  follows  ?  For  an  indifferent  poet, 
or  a  bad  artist,  what  may  authority  or 
prejudice  do?  But  when  will  his  faults 
be  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of 
mankind  appear  ? 
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LECTURE  IIL 


CRITICISM....GENIUS....PLEASURES  OF  TASTE.., 

SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Taste,  criticism,  and  genius,  are  words  currently  employed,  with- 
out distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  banning  a  course  of  lec- 
tures where  such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
their  meaning  with  someprecision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treatp 
ed  of  taste,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criti- 
cism. True  criticism  is  the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense 
to'the  several  fine  arts.  The  object  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance ; 
from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  eeneral  principles ;  and  so  to 
form  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  me  several  kinds  of  beauty  in 
works  of  eemus. 

The  rutes  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction  d  priori, 
as  it  is  called;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract 
reasoning,  independeut  of  facts  and  observations.  Criticism  is  an 
art  founded  wholly  on  experience;  on  the  observations  of  such  beau- 
ties as  have  come  nearest  to  the  standard  which  I  before  established ; 
that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most 
generally.  For  example :  Aristotle's  rules  concoming  the  unity  of 
action  in  dramatic  and  epic  composition,  were  not  ruks  first  disco- 
vered by  logical  reasoning,and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  but  they 
were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles:  they  were 
founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  ahd  entire,  beyond  what  we 
receive  firom  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts^  Such 
obseryationa  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling  and  experience, 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to  the 
minciples  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules,  and  to 
be  conveniently  applied  for  judging  of  the  excellency  of  anv  per^ 
formance  This  is  the  most  naSmu  account  of  the  origin  of  critl- 
eism. 

A  masterly  'genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  tb  the  most  material  rules  of 
criticism,  for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often 
sorest  them  in  prac d  :c.  Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  ac- 
quainted with  no  systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius 
alone,  he  compos^  in  verse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posteritv  has 
admired.  But  this  Is  no  argument  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism 
as  an  art  For  as  no  human  genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but 
may  reoeive  assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  No  observations  or 
rules  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of  genitis,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
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is  wanting(i  But  they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel; 
they  may  correct  its  extravagances,  and  point  out  to  it  the  most  just 
and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  designed  chiefly 
to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  we  must  bie 
indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  con- 
cerning those  complaints  which  it  has  lone  been  fashionable  for  petty 
authors  to  make  against  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  oeen 
represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty  of  genius;  as 
the  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from 
whose  cruel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its 
protection.  Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  cdculated  to  give 
very  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  authw  For  every  eood 
^vriter  will  be  pleased  to  have  bis  work  examined  by  the  principles 
of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste,  l^he  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  sujq)Osition,  that  critics  are 
such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling;  which  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  thiey  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not  critics. 
For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shown  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us 
in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.^  As 
diere  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  affect  to 
be  judges  than  m  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  number 
of  incompetent  critics  will  always  be  great  But*  this  affords  no 
more  foundation  for  a  general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the 
Mumber  of  bad  philosc^hers  or  reasoners  affords  against  reason  and 
philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  maybe  formed  again8tcriticism,from 
tfie  applause  tiiat  some  performances  have  received  lEram  the  public, 
which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the 
rules  established  by  criticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  to 
whom  the  hst  appeal  must*be  made  in  every  work  of  taste;  as  the 
standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  sentiments  that  are  natural  and 
common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this,  we  are  topbserve,  that 
the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged  ofl  Hie  genuine 
public  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  upon 
the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar 
and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau- 
ties, the  admiration  of  which  in  a  littie  time  passes  away ;  and  some- 
times a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputafion  merely  by 
his  compliance  witii  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party-spirit 
or  superstitious  notions.that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  dmost  a 
whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise, 
true  criticism  may  with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of 
time  gain  tiie  ascendant:  for  the  judgment  of  true  critieism,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public,  when  once  become  nnptejudioed  and  dispassion- 
ate, win  ever  coincide  at  last 

Instanees,  I  admit,  there  are  of  some  works  that  contain  gross 
tranagrenions  ci  the  laws  of  crifteism,  aequiiuig,  neverthelesa,  a 
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ceaeMl,  and  eyen  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are  the  plq^i  of 
Shakspeare,  whieh^  considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  i]T^;alarin 
the  highest  degree.  But  then  we  are  to  remark,  that  they  haTe 
gained  the  public  admiratien,  not  by  their  being  irrq^olar,  not  by 
their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art,  but  in  qute  of  such  trans- 
gressions. They  pk>ssess  other  beauties  which  are  conformable  to 
just  rules;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  so  great  as  to 
ofverpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a  deme  of  satisfiietion 
superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  their  blemi^iM.  Shakqieare 
pleases,  not  by  his  nringing  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one 
play;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one 
|Heoe,  nor  by  the  struned  thoughts  and  affected  witticisms,  whidi  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and  Impute 
them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  pleases 
by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  characters,  oy  the 
liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and  his 
possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  lan^age  of  passion : 
Beauties  which  true  criticism  no  less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the 
highest  rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feeL 

1  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  wUeh 
ftere  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures;  that  is, 
genitu. 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequentiy  joined  together ;  and 
therefore  by  maccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  how 
ever,  two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can 
be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it 
'Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judgine;  genius,  in  the  power  o< 
executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  artSj^  who  has  littte  or  hardly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts:  but  senius  cannot 
be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  than  taste.  Oemus 
always  imports  something  inventive  or  creative ;  which  does  not  rest 
in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can, 
moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others.  Refined  taste  forms  a 
good  critic ;  but  genius  is  farther  necessaiy  to'  form  the  poet,  or  the 
orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  com* 
mon  acceptation,  extends  much  fkrtiierthan  to  the  objects!^  taste. 
It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
nature,  for  excdling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  apeak  of 
t  genius  for  mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry ;  of  a  genius 
for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  emplojrment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  Is,  I 
have  said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.  By  artandstudy,  no  doubt, 
it  may  be  greatiy  improved ;  but  by  them  done  it  cannot  be  acquir- 
ed. As  genius  is  a  higher  fkcuHy  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to 
the  usual  Intgality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  wphmt  of  its  opera- 
tions.   It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excel  • 
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lent  taste  in  several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  paintings 
and  eloquence,  altogether:  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  exceUent  per 
former  in  all  these  arts,  is  much  more  rare;  or  rather,  indeed,  suck 
an  one  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one 
who  is  equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  several  different  pro- 
fessions and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.  Although  there  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent 
of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a 
manner  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that, 
whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must  converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to 
glow  intensely.  This  remark  I  here  choose  to  make,  on  account  of 
its  mat  importance  to  young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine 
with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of 
nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  excel. 
A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always  sup- 

Esea  taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
th  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of  genius.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes  more  refined  with  re* 
spect  to  the  beauties  of  composition,  it  will  certainly  assist  him  to 
|»t>duce  the  more  finished  beauties  in  his  work.  Genius,  however, 
in  a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  desree  than 
taste;  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  tasto  is  neither 
veiy  delieate,  nor  very  correct  This  is  oft^  the  case  in  the  infiin- 
ev  of  arts ;  a  period,  when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great 
vigour,  and  executes  with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires 
experience,  and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained 
to  Its  full  growth.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now 
aaaeit ;  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness 
and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who 
had  far  infiuior  genius  to  them,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid. 
As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may  very  probably  be  the 
law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  execute  with 
vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  sametime,  to  attend  lO  all  tl|e  lesserand 
more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exaet  perfection  of  his  work : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorou^  taste  for  those  inferior  graoes  is 
for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and 
foree. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  natnro  and  impor- 
tUMb  of  eiitieismy  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius; 
lamnow  toeonsidttrthe  aooroesof  the  pleasttresof  taste.  Here 
open  a  vwy  extensive  field;  uo  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
iflMginatioii,  as  they  are  eommooly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by 
natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them. 
Bat  it  is  noliMCcesaiy  to  the  puipoae  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these 
sheuU  be  exawttird  fui  V ;  uie  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
or  writings  ^mt  the  main  object  of  them.  All  thai  I 
is  Id  give  sone  opening  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  ia 
fasTaral ;  asMl  to  iaaist  iDorepaffticttlariy  upon  sublimity^  and  beauty 
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We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  concerning 
this  subject  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  in- 
quiry, in  his  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imaffination,  published  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  reduced  these  pleasures 
under  three  heads> — ^beauty,  grandeur,  and  novelty.  His  specula- 
tions on  this  subject,  if  not  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  ver}' 
beautiful  and  entertaining;  and  he  nas  the  merit  of  having  opened 
a  track,  which  was  before  unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  his 
time  in  this  curious  part  of  philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very 
considerable ;  though  some  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  the  sub« 
ject  This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtil^  which 
are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feelinrs  of  taste.  Thciy  are 
engaging  objects ;  hut  when  we  would  lay  firm  hold  of  them,  and 
subject  tiiem  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude 
our  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste :  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  all 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under  pro- 
per classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  effi 
cient  causes]  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects, 
here,  above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance ;  we  all 
learn  by  experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us 
more  b^utiful  than  others.  On  inquiring  farther,  wQ»find  that  the 
regularity  of  some  fi^es,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are 
the  foundation  of  the  oeauty  which  we  discern  in  them ;  but  when 
we  attempt  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  cause 
of  regularity  and  variety  producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of 
beauty,  any  reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect.  These 
first  principles  of  internal  sensation,  nature  seems  to  have  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  veiL 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  Ties  in  many  cases  more 
open :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
of  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of  our  Creator.  By 
endowing  us  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  tl>e  sphere 
of  the  pleasure  of  human  life ;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most 
pure  and  innocent  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  miAt  have 
been  abundantly  answered,  though  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing 
had  only  served  to  distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying 
to  us  any  of  those  refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  ^an- 
deur,  with  which  we  are  now  so  much  delighted.  This  additional 
embellishment  and  glory,  which  for  promoting  our  entertainment, 
the  Author  of  nature  hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  stri- 
king testimony,  amone  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness. 
This  thought,  which  Mr.  Addison  first  started,  Dr.  Akenside,  in  his 
poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily  pursued. 

Not  content 

With  erery  food  of  life  to  noorbh  man, 


Bt  kliid  flhifions  of  the  wondertes  scum, 
IImni  mnk'it  all  Mturt  beutj  lo  Ui«f«^ 
Or  made  l»  hit  ear. 
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I  shall  b^n  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub 
limity  or  grandeur,  which  1  propose  to  treat  at  some  lenrth ; 
both,  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  manned 
than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  it  coin- 
cides more  directly  with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness I  shall,  first,  treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  external 
objects  themselves,  which  will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and, 
afiterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  is  called 
the  sublime  in  writing,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following 
lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two  things  from  one  another,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  objects  themselves  when  uiey  are  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in  discourse  or  writing;  though 
most  critics,  inaccurately  T think,  blend  them  together;  and  I  con- 
sider grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synonymous,  or  nearly  so. 
If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from  sublimity's 
expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them ;  but 
every  one  has  a  conception  of  it  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  ele- 
vation and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary 
,  state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it 
cannot  well  ftpress.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is 
alU^ther  of  the  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfiilness  and  solem 
nity,  even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its 
hei^t ;  very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide  extend- 
ed plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  space  extended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression 
as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object, 
yet  a  high  mountain,  to  wluch  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or 
tower  wnence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still 
more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  froin  its 
height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not 
from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible 
force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is 
clear  that  amplitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or 
other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  ob- 
ject, and  you  presentiy  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  space, 
endless  numbera,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude  of  ex- 
tent, is  the  foundation  of  afi  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this 
opinion,  becaoae  many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  Sjpmee  at  alL  Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  sound. 
The  bunt  of  thunder  or  of  camion,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shout- 
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ing  of  multitades,  the  sound  of  vast  ettanets  of  water,  are  all 
incontestably  grand  objects.  •  ''I  heard  the  voice  of  a  great  malti- 
''tude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  thunderings, 
'^saying,  Allelujah/'  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  great  power 
and  strength  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas ;  and  perhims  the 
most  copious  source  of  these  is  derired  from  this  quarter.  Hence 
the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  mountains ;  of  great 
confli^rations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of 
tempests  of  wind;  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and  of  all  the  uncom* 
mon  violence  of  the  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
mighty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is 
a  beautiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and 
noise  of  a  torrent^  it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions 
and  other  animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in 
poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  but  it  is  the 
war-horse,  ^  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,''  that  carries  gran- 
deur in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the 
highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of  sources  of 
the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  mamificent  spectacles  that  can  be  either  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  description. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on 
the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness, 
solitude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate 
the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce  the  sublime  sensation  ? 
Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but 
the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the 
torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  nieht-scenes  are  common- 
ly the  most  sublime.  The  firmament  when  filled  with  stars,  scattered 
in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes  the 
imagination  with  a  more  awful  erandeur,  than  when  we  view  it  en- 
lightened by  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  great 
bell,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  anytime  grand ;  but  when 
heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night,  they  become  doub- 
ly so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  for  adding  sublimity  to 
adl  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  ^*  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion ;  he 
^  dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloud."     So  Milton : 

How  oft,  amidst 

Thick  clouds  snd  dark,  does  hearen*s  all-niUu;  Sire 

Choose  to  reside,  his  f^rj  onobscuT'd, 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  roand 

Circles  his  throne Book  II.  SSSL 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideas  of 
silence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero 
to  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

Dii,  qaibos  imperiam  est  naimamm,  umbnMine  silentes, 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  oocte  silentia  fat^i 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit  numine  vestro 
Pandere  res  alta  terr&  et  caligine  mersas. 
Ibant  obscori,  solA  suh.nocte,  per  ambram, 
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Perque  domos  Di(i«  racaos,  et  inania  regna ; 
Qaale  per  incertain  lunanii  sob  hioe  malioiA 
£»t  iter  in  Sylvis * 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sub* 
lime  writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by 
the  effect  of  them,  that  the  objects  whidi  they  present  to  us,  belong 
to  the  class  of  sublime  ones.  « 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sub- 
lime. Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  how- 
ever, may  be  great;  for  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affect- 
ing to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affect- 
ed, and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by  objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear 
conception.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  nven  us 
of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sublimity, 
though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indis- 
tinct Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always 
convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscuri- 
ty. We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job.  ^'  In  tiioughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
^  night,  when  deep  sleep  ialleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
^trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
<<  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood 
'^ still;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
^  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall 
^  mortal  man  be  more  jiist  than  God  ?''t  (Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is 
plain,  are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 
most  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects ;  the  infinity  of  whose 
nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions^  yet  exalt 

*  Ye  subterraneaD  godS|  whose  awfal  gwa j 
The  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  obey : 
O  Chaos,  bear !  and  Fhlegethon  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  arouid ; 
Crive  me,  re  great  tremendous  powers  I  to  tell 
Of  semes  and  wopders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display, 
From  those  blacii  realms  of  darimess  to  the  daj.  wnt 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shadea  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  ef  the  dead  } 

As  wander  traTellers  in  woods  bjjr  nighL 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  mabgnant  light.  detdk*. 

f  The  pSotiire  wfakh  Lucretins  has  drawn  of  the  domSnkm  of  snpersHtfcm  over 
■MDkind,  representfaiff  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  Its  head  from  the  doadi 
and  disma3ring  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenance,  together  with  the  mag>> 
oanimity  of  Epicurus  in  raising  hfansdf  op  against  it,  carries  all  the  graadeyr  of  a 
fabline,  obscure,  and  awful  image. 

Humana  ante  ocolos  fcsde  cum  Tita  jaceret 

la  tenris,  oppressa  graTi  sub  religionci 

<|asB  caput  c«Bli  reyi^uibns  ostendebat, 

Horribai  super  aspectu  mortallbus  instans, 

Primom  Grains  homo  nortales  tollere  contra 

fiitoculos  ansufl>»,#«*  UkL 
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than  to  the  hi^iest  In  general,  all  objects  that  are  greatly  tiiaed 
above  us,  or  fSu*  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt 
to  strike  us  as  great  Our  viewing  them,  as  through  the  mist  of 
distanee  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  subli- 
■uty. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur  $ 
nay,  frequently  heightens  it.  Few  things  that  are  strictty  r^ular 
and  methodical,  appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side ; 
we  feel  ourselves  confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind^s  exerting 
any  great  effort  Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  often 
into  the  beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great 
mass  of  rocks,  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had 
been  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make  towards  produ- 
cing grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the  powers 
of  nature,)  greatness  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal 
part.  No  pile  of  building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless 
it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  in  architecture,  what  is  called 
greatness  of  manner ;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  from  presenting 
the  object  to  us  in  one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its 
impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic 
catiiedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height, 
its  awful  obscurity,  its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects, 
which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime;  arising 
from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  from  certain  affections, 
and  actions,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chiefly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimi- 
ty or  heroism :  and  they  produce  an  effect  extremely  similar  to 
what  is  produced  by  the  view  of  grand  objects  in  nature;  filling  the 
mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself.  A  noted  in- 
stance of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics,  is  the  celebrated 
Qu'il  MouTut  of  Comeille,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace.  In  the  fa- 
mous combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatius 
being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had 
betaken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report;  but  be- 
ing thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of 
high  honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour 
of  his  surviving  son.  He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone 
a^nst  three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done? 
*^o  have  died,*'  he  answers.  In  the  same  manner  Porus,  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  how 
he  wished  to  be  treated  ?  answerinff,  «  Like  a  king ;"  and  Cae- 
sar chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  the 
storm, ''Quid  times?  Csesarem  vehis;"are  good  instances  of  this 
sentimental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situation, 
we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upon  himself; 
superior  to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animated  by  some  great  principle 
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to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion^  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangers^ 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral 
sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has 
no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour 
and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  de- 
gree of  grandeur  hi  the  character;  and  from  the  splendid  conqueror 
or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  fSur  from  approving,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration.! 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate 
objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  ajqpears.  In  all 
these  instances,  the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kinds. 
A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one 
fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these  different  objects  agree,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing  an  emotion  of  the  same  nst» 
ture  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concern* 
ing  this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory.  Some 
tiave  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined  with  simplici- 
ty, is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  of 
whatever  is  sublime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined 

to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violent  strain* 

•  I 

*Tbe  tublimei  in  natural  and  in  moral  objects,  is  broaght  before  ns  in  one 
view,  and  compared  together,  in  the  foilovrlng  beautiful  passage  of  Akenside'a 
Pleasures  0/  the  Imagination : 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling,  unshaken,  thro*  the  void  immense ; 

And  speak,  0  man !  does  this  capaciouA  scene, 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thj  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose, 

Befulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate, 

Amis  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  asd  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  caU'd  aUmd 

On  TuUy's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steely 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 

For,  lo!  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free.  Book  I. 

t  Sflius  Italicus  has  studied  to  give  an  augiut  idea  of  Hannlbttl,  by  represeartng  Ud 
as  surrounded  with  all  his  victories,  in  the  place  of  guards.  One  who  had  temed  a 
design  of  assassinating  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed : 

FalUt  te,  mensas,  inter  quod  credis  inermem ; 

Tot  bellis  quasita  viro,  til  coedibus,  armat 

Majestas  eterna  ducem.    Si  admoveris  ora 

Cannes  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaqne  busta 

Et  Pauli  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbram. 
A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  anther :  *<  II  sc 
**  cache ;  mais  sa  reputation  le  d^couvre ;  II  marche  sans  suite  &  sans  Equipage ; 
"mais  chacun,  dans  son  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte  en  le 
''voyant,  lesennemis  qu*il  a  vaincus,  non  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  suivent.  Tout 
^  seul  qu'il  est,  on  se  figure,  autour  de  lui,  ses  vertus,  et  ses  victoires,  qui  Taccom- 
**  pagnent.  Moins  fl  est  superbe,  plus  il  devient  v6n6rable."  Oraison  funebre  de 
Bl  de  Tnrenne,  par  Al  Flichier.  Both  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  than 
snbUme.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  want  of  justness  in  the  thought :  In  the  second, 
of  rimpHcHy  in  the  expression . 
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ing  be  appfied  to  them  all.  The  anthor  of  ^'a  Philo8q)bical  In 
«  qoiry  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful/'* 
to  whom  we  are  inaebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts 
upon  this  subject,  proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  this  foundation, 
that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  tnat  no  objects  have 
this  character,  but  such  as  produce  impressions  of  pain  and  danger. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  objects  are  highlv  sublime  ;  and 
that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger. 
But  uiough  this  is  very  properly  illustrated  by  the  author,  (many  of 
whose  sentiments  on  that  heaa  I  have  adopted,)  yet  hie  seems  to 
stretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  \^e  sublime  as  con- 
sistmg  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper 
sensatbn  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sen- 
sation of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coinci* 
dence  with  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide 
extended  plains,  and  of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dis- 
positions and  sentiments,  which  we  view  with  high  admiration ;  and 
in  many  painful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  sort 
of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed  in  pro- 
tecting, or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  tide,  than  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime ; 
as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  token,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strength,  and 
force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not  at  least  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea,  by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing 
power  as  concerned  in  (he  production  of  the  object.  However,  I 
do  not  insist  upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory :  it  is 
enough,  to  have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  di£ferent  kinds  of 
sublime  objects ;  by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation 
for  discussing,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and 
composition. 

^  Mr.  Barke. 
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How  are  taste,  criticisin,  and  ^nius, 
conentl]^  empbyed?  What  therefore 
iB  here  neceasary  ?  What  is  true  criti- 
don ;  what  object  does  it  propoee ;  and 
how  does  it  proceed  ?  Of  the  rules  of 
criticism,  what  is  remarked  ?  On  the 
observation  of  what  beauties  is  criti- 
cism founded  ?  How  is  this  illustrated 
from  Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the 
unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and  epic 
ci^mposition  ?    Of    such  observations, 


what  is  remarked?  Why  may  a  mas- 
terly genius  untaught,  compose  agree- 
ably to  the  most  miportant  rules  of 
criticism?  What  illustration  is  given? 
Wlnr  is  this  no  ai^^oment  against  the 
usefulness  of  criticism  as  an  art  ?  As 
no  observations  or  rules  can  supnly  the 
defects  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
ia  wanting,  what  are  their  advantages  ? 
For  what  are  critical  rules  chiefly  de- 
sif^ncd?  For  what  must  we  look  to 
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lature  ?  What  advantage  do  we  de- 
rive from  what  has  be^  said  1  How 
have  criticB  been  represented?  ^yhy 
are  not  such  prefaces  calculated  to 
give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
genius  of  llie  author  1  Upon  what  sup- 
position do  the  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  true? 
How  is  thjs  illustrated  ?  Why  will  the 
number  of  incompetent  critics  always 
be  great;  and  what  follows?  What 
more  plausible  objectbn  majr  be  formed 
against  criticism?  Accordmg  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture, 
to  whom  must  the  last  appeal  in  every 
work  of  taste  be  made;  and  why? 
With  respect  to  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  observation  illustrated  ?  In 
such  cases,  of  the  public,  and  of  true 
criticism,  what  is  said?  The  pla^  of 
Shakspeare,  as  dramatic  compositions, 
contain  the  ^pMsest  violations  of  the 
laws  of  criticism ;  why  then  are  they 
admired  ?  With  what,  in  his  writings, 
are  we  displeased;  but  in  what  does 
he  surpass  all  other  writers?  What 
does  our  author  next  proceed  to  ex- 
plain  ?  How  do  taste  and  genius  differ  ? 
How  18  this  difference  illustrated? 
What  does  genius,  therefore,  deserve 
to  be  considered ;  Euid  what  does  it  im- 
port? Which  forms  the  critic;  and 
which  the  poet  and  orator?  On  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  genius, 
what  is  it  proper  to  observe ;  and  what 
is  it  used  to  signily  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Whence  is  this  talent  for  ex- 
celling received?  Of  the  effect  of  art 
and  study,  what  is  remarked?  How  is 
the  reman  illustrated,  that  genius  is 
more  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operation 
than  taste?  What  is  said  of  a  universal 
ftenius;  and  ^^hy  ?  Wh^  is  this  remark 
hare  niade?  As  a  genius  for  the  fine 
arts  supposes  taste,  what  is  clear? 
How  is  tnis  illustrated,  in  reference  to 
a  poet  or  an  orator?  What  remark  fol- 
bwB,  and  when  is  this  the  case?  Of 
tho  writiogB  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare, 
•a  Drools  of  this  observation,  what  is 
saia?  As  all  human  neriectkin  is  limit- 
ed|  what,  in  all  probability,  is  a  law  of 
cor  nature?  Having  explained  the 
naiiira  of  taste,  itc  what  are  we  next 
Cooonsider?  How  extensive  is  the  field 
that  is  here  opened  to  us?  \>Xv  nwtl 
tiolall  these  be  examinetl  fully  ?  ^^llat 
m  all  that  our  author  proposes  ?  Who 


was  the  first  that  attempted  a  regidar 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  pleasures 
of  taste;  and  under  what  heads  has 
he  reduced  them  ?  Of  his  speculations 
on  this  subject  what  is  remarked ;  and 
of  what  has  he  the  merit?  Why  have 
not  ver^  considerable  advances  been 
made  smce  his  time,  in  this  part  of 
philosophical  criticism  ?  What  is  a  very- 
difficult  task;  and  when  do  we  find 
ourselves  at  a  loss?  How  m  this  illus- 
trated? Of  the  efficient  and  final  cause 
of  these  sensatkms,  what  is  observed ; 
and,  on  entering  on  this  subject,  what 
can  we  apt  avoid  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? Without  what  might  the  neces- 
sary purposes  of  life  have  been  abun- 
dantlv  answered?  Of  this  additional 
embellishment  and  glory,  what  is  ob- 
served? By  whom,  cmd  in  what  lan- 
guage, has  this  thought  been  happily 
preserved? 

With  what  does  our  author  be^in ; 
and  why  does  he  propose  to  treat  it  at 
some  length?  Wnat  is  the  order  in 
which  he  proposes  to  treat  it?  What 
two  things  does  our  author  distin^ish ; 
and  what  does  he  consider  synommous 
terms?  If  there  be  any  distinction 
between  them,  whence  ^Coes  it  arise? 
What  is  it  not  easy  to  describe  in 
words?  What  effect  does  it  produce? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  emotion  that 
it  produces;  and  f?om  what  is  this 
very  distinguishable?  In  what  does 
the  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur 
appear?  What  examples  are  given? 
Though  all  vastness  produces  me  im- 
pression of  sublimity,  yet,  what  is  to  be 
remarked?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Whence  arises  the  excessive  grandeur 
of  the  firmament;  and  of  the  ocean? 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  what  is 
evident?  How  is  this  illustrated;  and 
hence,  whaf  follows?  From  this,  what 
have  some  imagined  ?  Why  is  not  our 
author  of  this  opinion?  Wnat  are  in 
contestabl^r  gmnd  objects?  What  il- 
lustration IB  given?  ui  general,  what 
may  we  observe;  and  hence,  what  fiil- 
k>wB  ?  When  is  a  stream  of  water  beau- 
tiful ;  and  when  sublime?  From  what 
animals  do  we  draw  sublime  compari- 
sons? What  remark  folbws?  How  has 
the  engagement  of  two  great  armies 
always  been  considered;  and  why? 
Farther  to  Illustrate  this  subject,  what 
is  it  proper  to  remark?  ''What  are  the 
scenes  ot'  nature  that  elevate  the  mind 
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hi  the  higfaest  degree^  and  prodoee  the 
soMime  w&OBatianT*  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ;  and  what  iliustration  is  given  ? 
For  what  purpose  is  darioiess  very 
commonly  appbed?  What  illustrations 
are  given  from  David,  from  Milton, 
and  from  Virgil  ?  For  v^t  are  these 
pesBBgeBhere^pKrted?  From,  what  oh- 
servBtion  does  it  appear  that  obscurity 
IS  not  unfavourahle  to  the  sublime  ? 
Thus,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  supernatural  beings^  what 
do  we  see?  From  what  does  their  sub- 
limit arise?  In  what  passage  may  we 
see  this  fully  exemplified  ?  ^bv  are 
ideas  taken  flom  the  Supreme  Being 
more  sublime  than  any  others?  In 
general,  what  objects  strike  us  as  great  3 
and  what  is  favourable  to  the  impres- 
oons  of  their  sublimity  ?  How  does  it 
appear  that  disorder  frequently  heigh- 
tens grandeur?  Of  exact  proportion 
of  parts,  what  is  said?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated from  an  irregular  mass  of 
rocks?  In  the  attempts  which  human 
ait  can  make  towanls  producing  the 
sublime,  what  always  constitutes  a 
principal  part  ?  From  what  does  great- 
ness m  manner,  in  architecture,  seem 
chiefly  to  arise?  By  what  does  a  Gothic 
cathedral  raise  ideas  of  grandeur  in  the 
mind?  What  class  of  sublime  objects 
still  remain  to  be  mentioned;  and  from 
what  do  they  arise?  Under  what 
names  do  they  chiefly  fall ;  and  what 
effect  do  they  produce?  Repeat  the 
instances  given  from  ComeiUe,  from 
Porus  and  Alexander,  and  from  Ceesar 
and  the  pilot.  Where  are  we  struck 
with  a  sense  of  the  sublime  ?  Repeat 
the  passage  from  Akenside.  What  is 
the  most  natural  source  of  this  sub- 
limity? On  what  occaskms,  when  virtue 
either  has  no  place,  or  is  imperfectiy  i 


displayed,  can  we  not  withhold  oar  ad- 
miration ?  Of  the  emotion  raised  in  the 
variety  of  instances  enumerated,  what 
is  said?  What  question  next  arises? 
What  have  some  imagined  to  be  the 
fundamental  quality  *bf  the  sublime ; 
but  what  have  we  seen?  What  theory 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke;  what  is  saki 
of  it ;  and  why  ?  In  what  grand  ob- 
jects, or  moral  dispositions  and  senti- 
ments, is  there  no  coincidence  with 
terror ;  and  in  what  terrible  obiects. 
also,  is  there  no  sort  of  frandenr? 
What  is  our  author  inclined  to  think  is 
the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  what  reason? 
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LECTURE  IT. 


THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

Hating  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  objeotB,  the 
way  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of 
the  descriptions  of  such  objects ;  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublmie  in 
writing.  Though  I  may  appear  early  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  this  subject ;  yet,  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  de 
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pendi  less  than  any  other  on  the  artificial  embelliahments  of  rfaeio- 
ricy  it  may  be  examined  with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  sab- 
sequent  part  of  the  lectures. 

kany  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense 
too  loose  and  vague ;  none  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sublime. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries, and  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written :  a  style  remarkably 
pure,  simple,  and  elegant;  but  the  most  remote  from  the  sublime 
of  any  of  llie  classical  authors.  Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic, 
Johannes  Oulielmus  Bergerus,  who  wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  and  has 
composed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  naturalipukhritudine  Ora- 
tiams;  the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  show,  that  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries contain  the  most  complete  exemplification  of  all  Longi- 
nus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  I  mention  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  this 
subject.  The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a 
description  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in 
themselves  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions 
of  them.  But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very 
improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put  npon  it ;  when  it  is 
applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  distinguishing  excellency  of 
composition ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those 
of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  sort  of  beaufy.  In  this  sense, 
Caesar's  Commentaries  may,  indeed,  be  termed  sublime,  and  so  may 
many  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad. 
But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and  marks  no  one 
species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too  often 
used  in  this  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longi- 
nus,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  des- 
cribing it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ;  as  something  that  elevates 
the  mmd  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  d  noble 
pride.  But  from  this  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs;  and  substi- 
tutes in  the  place  of  it,  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases 
highly.  Thus,  many  of  the  passages  which  he  produces  as  instances 
orthe  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant 
relation  to  proper  sublimity;  witness  Sappho's  famous  ode,  on  which 
be  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points  out  five  sources  of 
the  sublime.  The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts ; 
the  second  is,  the  pathetic ;  the  third,  the  proper  application  of 
fiffures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions ;  the 
fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is  the  plan 
of  one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of 
writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these 
five  heads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  peculiar  relation  to  the  sub- 
lime ;  boldness  and  grandeur  in  tlie  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances 
the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  passion ;  the  other  three,  tropes, 
figures,  and  musical  arrangement,  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing ;  perhaps  less  to  the 
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sublime,  than  to  any  other  speeies  wbatever ;  becauae  it  requiras 
leas  the  aasistance  of  ornament.  From  this  it  appears,  that  clear  and 
precise  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected  from  that  writer. 
I  woald  not,  however,  be  understood,  as  if  1  meant,  by  this  censure, 
to  represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.  I  kLow  no  critic,  ancient 
or  modem,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of  fine 
writing,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  excellent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But 
as  his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  sub- 

St,  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the 
i^t  to  be  derived  from  it  It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so 
much  for  distinct  instruction  concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent 
general  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime  in 
composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  pre- 
sented to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of 
that  elevating,  that  awful  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sub- 
lime ;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come 
under  this  class.  This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful, 
gay,  or  elegant.  In  the  next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  it* 
^f,  besubUme,  but  it  must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most 
proper  to  give  us  a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  des- 
cribed with  strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends, 
principaUy,  upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has 
of  the  object  which  he  exhibits ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply  afiected, 
and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  which  be  would  convey.  If  his  own 
feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire  us  with  any  strong  emotion. 
Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly 
show  the  importance  of  all  the  requisites  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unim- 
proved state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emo- 
tions of  sublimity.  The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new 
and  strange,  their  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  ana  their  passions  are 
often  raised  to  the  utmost  They  think,  and  express  themselves 
boldly,  and  without  restraint  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius 
and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuracy, 
^  than  to  strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afibrd  us 
the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  manner  of  representing  it  What  an  assemblage,  for 
instance,  of  awful  and  subUme  ideas  is  presented  to  us,  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  xviiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is 
described :  "  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord ;  he  heard  my 
*  voice  out  of  his  temple,  anO  my  cry  came  before  him.    Then, 
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'^  the  earth  shook  and  trembled ;  t!ie  foundatioDs  also  of  the  hills 
*^  were  moved ;  because  he  was  .v:  c*th.  He  bowed  the  heavens,  and 
^^  came  down,  and  darkness  wa.^  ^.f^  .  his  feet;  and  he  did  ride  up* 
**  on  a  Cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  h  -  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
^'  wind.  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
^^  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky/'  Here, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture,  we  see 
with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  darkness  and 
terror  are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.  So,  also,  the  pro- 
phet Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :  ^'  He  stood,  and  measured 
^^  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.  The  ever- 
'^lasting  mountains  were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  liills  did  bow; 
*^  his  ways  are  everlasting.  The  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  they 
<^  trembled.  The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.  The  deep 
*^  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 

The  noted  instance  eiven  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  ^  God  said, 
^'  let  there  be  lieht;  and  there  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to  the  censure 
which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being  foreign  to  the 
subject  It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it 
arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power, 
producing  its  effect  with  the  utmost  speed  and  facility.  A  thought 
of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  amplified  in  the  following  passage 
of  Isaiah  :  (chap.  xliv.  24,  27,  28.)  ^^Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Re- 
*^  deemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb :  I  am  the  Lord 
'^  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that 
^*  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  the  deep,  be 
"  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my 
''  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure;  even,  saying  to  Je- 
<'  rusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  thy  foundation 
<^  shall  be  laid."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  psalms,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head:  "God,"  says  the  psalmist,  "stil- 
**  leth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tu- 
"  mults  of  the  people."  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  ob- 
jects, as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  &e  tumults  of  the  people, 
hetween  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  na- 
tural association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
ject, at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble  ef- 
fect 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been 
greatly  admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur 
to  that  native  and  unaffected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  man- 
ner. His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging ;  the  animation,  the  fire, 
and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his  battles,  present  to  every  reader 
of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  warlike  scenes.  Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  and 
just  commendations  on  that  passage,  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Neptune,  when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement 
is  described  as  shaking  the  mountains  with  his  steps,  and  driving 
his  chariot  along  the  ocean.    Minerva,  arming  herself  for  fight  in 
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the  vlh  book ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  xTth,  leading  on  flie 
and  flashing  terror  with  his  ^gis  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are  simi 
lar  instances  of  great  subJimity  added  to  the  description  of  battles, 
by  the  appearances  of  titose  celestial  beings.  In  the  xxth  book, 
where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as  they  . 
seyerally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet's  ge- 
nius is  signally  displayed,  and  the  description  rises  into  the  most 
awful  magnificence.  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  commotion. 
Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens ;  Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with 
his  trident;  the  ships,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake;  the  earth 
trembles  to  its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  lest 
the  secrets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
mortals.  The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 
The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  abound  with 
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*  Bat  when  tb«  powers  desceDding  swelled  the  fight, 
Then  tumult  rose,  fierce  rage,  and^ale  afiHght: 
Now  through  the  trembling  thoret  Minenra  calk, 
And  DOW  the  thuoden  from  the  Gredan  walli. 
Mart,  hor'ring  o'er  hii  Troy,  hit  terror  throndf 
In  gloomj  tempests,  and  a  night  of  douds ; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fliiy  poon, 
With  voice  dhrine,  firom  Uion's  topmoet  tofwan^ 
Above,  the  tin  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals  redouble#rend  the  polci; 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  groandi 
The  forMts  ware,  the  mouitaltts  nod  aroond } 
Throngh  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida*s  woods, 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods: 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rockbg  plain. 
And  the  toss*d  navies  beat  the  heavfaig  main. 
Deep  m  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th*  faifemal  monarch  rcar'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  shoidd  lay 
His  dariL  dominions  open  to  the  day ; 
And  poor  In  light  on  Pinto's  drear  abodes, 
Abborr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  er'n  to  gods. 
Such  wars  th'  immortals  wage ;  sneh  horrors  rend 
The  worMlB  vast  concave,  wlisn  the  gods  contend.  por*. 
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examples  of  the  sublime.  The  subjects  of  which  that  author  treats, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  it 
He  possesses  all  the  plain  and  venerable  manner  of  die  ancient  times. 
He  deals  in  no  superfluous  or  gaudy  ornaments ;  but  throws  forth 
his  images  with  a  rapid  conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the 
mind  with  the  greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times 
we  are  to  look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion 
of  parts,  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling 
scenery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  ap- 
pear, undoubtedly,  to  more  advanta^.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes 
of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian  describes ;  amidst  rocks 
and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime ;  and 
naturally  associates  itself  with  that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  author  of  FingaL  <^  As  autumn's  dark  storms 
<<  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other  approached  the 
^  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  hi^h  rocks  meet  and  mix,  and 
<<  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle  met  Lochlin 
<'  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
<<  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
<'  high :  blood  bunts,  and  smoke  around.  As  the  troubled  noise 
<'  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
'^  thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of 
^  the  people  spreads  over  the  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
^  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
^  once  on  the  hollow  wind.''  Never  were  images  of  more  awful 
sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  essential  to  sublime  writing.  Sim- 
plicity I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profuse  ornament :  and 
conciseness,  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect, 
either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,*  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiur  manner 
to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  The  emotion  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble  object,  raises  it  consi- 
derably above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm  is  produced, 
extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but  from  which  the  mind  is  ten- 
ding every  moment  to  fall  down  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Now, 
when  an  author  has  brought  us,  qv  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into 
this  state ;  if  he  multiplies  words  if&necessarily ;  if  he  decks  the  sub- 
lime object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering 
ornaments;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks  in  the 
least  below  the  capital  imaee,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key ;  he 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  emas- 
culated, the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  When 
Julius  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him 
in  a  storm,  ^  Quid  times?  Caesarem  vehia;"  we  are  stttick  with  the 
darins  magnanimity  of  one  relying  with  such  confidence  on  his  cause 
and  his  fortune.  These  few  wonis  convey  every  thing  necessary 
to  give  us  the  impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn 
the  thou^t  Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs 
fiirther  mnn  the  sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  dedamatioa 
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IVwle  siiniaii :  ItaUam,  ti,  colo  Mactorc, 


Me  pete.    Mm.  tibi  caoM  h»c  ett  juftm  tinorli 


Vktorem  ndVoOtie  taam  ;  quem  numiaa 

Dctdtnant ;  d«  quo  auJe  tunc  Fortnna ; 

Cum  pott  ToCa  venit.    Medial  pcnumpe  pfocdlM 

TMdi  wcure  meL    Coeli  Ute  fretiqna 

Non  pnpph  nostnB  labor  ett.    Hanc  Cstare 

A  facta  defeadet  onof ;  aam  proderit  undb 

bta  ralii. •  •  .Qnid  tanta  ttrafe  parator 

Ignorai  ?  qumit  pelagi  ccelique  tumnlta 

Quid  pnettet  fortnna  mihL* —  PBABS.  t.  8m 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and  conciae- 
ness,  I  conceive  rhjrme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sublime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it  The  constrained 
elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the  sounds, 
answering  regularly  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they 
be  quite  consistent  with  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native 
force  of  sublimity  ;  besides,  that  the  supeifluous  words  which  the 
poet  is  often  oblired  to  introduce  in  order  to  fill  uj^thc  rhyme,  tend 
farther  to  enfeeble  it  Homer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
as  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been  admired,  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sub- 
lime. Literally  translated,  it  runs  thus :  **  He  spoke,  and  bendinc 
^  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod ;  while  he  shook  the  celestiiu 
'<  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  was  shaken/'  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  tpoke :  and  awful  beads  hif  lable  browi, 
Shakes  his  uabrosial  corlsi  and  gives  the  nody 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 
High  hraTen  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  toofcf 
.  AM  aS  0!/nipi^  to  its  centre  sliook. 

The  imaa     .  '  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  but  it 

i8,in  truth,  -.vt   ^   •  The  third  line— "The  stamp  of  fate,  and 

sanction  of  &  uod,"  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no 

*  But  Casar  still  superior  to  distress, 
.  Fearieu,  and  confident  of  sore  success, 

Thus  to  the  pilot  kod: — ^The  seas  despise, 

And  the  rafai  threat'ning  of  the  noisj  skies ; 

Though  gods  denj  thee  yon  Antonian  strand, 

Tet  go,  Ichaige  jou,  go,  at  my  command. 

Thj  ianorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 

Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  ressel  bean  J 

Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  *tis  given, 

Ne?er  to  want  the  care  of  watchful  hearen. 

Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall. 

And  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call. 

Let  winds  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  waga, 

And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  raga ; 

A  stronger,  mightier  dsmon  is  thy  flriend, 

fhon,  and  thy  bark,  on  Cesar's  fate  depend. 

Ham  stand'st  amaa'd  to  view  this  dreadAd 

And  wonder'st  what  the  gods  and  fortune 

But  artfully  thefa*  bounties  thus  they  raise, 

And  firom  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise; 

Airfdst  the  foarsof  death  ttiey  bid  me  IHe. 

Aad  fliBI  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  gnra. 


a 


I 
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oihi  t  ^"eason  but  to  fill  up  the  rhyme;  for  it  interrupts  the  descrip* 
tion,  and  clogs  the  image.     For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  com- 

Eliance  with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks 
efore  he  gives  the  nod ; — ^^  Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives 
'^  the  nod/'  which  is  trifling,  and  without  meaning:  whereas,  in  the 
original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the  effect  of  his  nod,  and 
makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  description.* 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinite- 
ly more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The 
fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius 
led  him  eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it  .  Take  only, 
for  an  example,  the  following  noted  description  of  Satan,  after  his 
fall,  appearmg  at  the  head  of  the  infernal  hosts: 


-He,  above  the  rest, 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower ;  his  form  had  not  jet  lost 
iJl  her  Cflsipal  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruin'd ;  and  the  excess 
or  friary  obscur'd :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen, 
Looks  throofh  the  horisontal  misty  aif, 
Shorn  of  hitfiearos ;  or,  from  behind  tbs  hkmb, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
AboTe  them  all  th'  archangel. 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  principal  ob- 
ject eminently  great;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed^  buterect- 
mg  itself  aeainst  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  object 
heightened,  by  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  the  sun 
sunering  an  eclipse ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of 
change  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely 
with  the  sublime  emotion ;  and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and 
versification,  easy,  natural,  and  simple,  but  magnificent 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  sublime 
writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as 
another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises,  in 
a  great  measune,  from  a  simple  conciseuess ;  but,  it  supposes  dso 
something  more ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the 
description.  So  as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking 
point  of  view.  For  every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  it  may  be  presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  wilii 
which  we  surround  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not» 
in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a 
sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer ;  and^  indeed, 
the  great  difliculty  of  sublime  description.  If  the  descnption  be 
too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the  object  appears  in  a 
faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or  no  impression  at  all,  on 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or  improper  circum« 
stances  are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded* 
— — —  "  ^ 

■  See  Webb  on  the  Beanties  of  Poetry. 
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A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  nature 
But  to  render  it  sublime  in  description,  it  is  not  enough  either  to  giye 
us  mere  general  expressions  concerning  the  violence  of  the  tempest, 
or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  oveiiJirowing  trees  and 
houses.  It  must  be  painted  with  sucli  circumstances  as  fiD  the  mind 
with  great  and  awful  ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in 
the  following  passage : 

Ipae  Pater, medianimboT^itn  in  noctit, coratdL 

FulmioanolitttrdextrA)  quo  maxima  moto 

Terra  tremit ;  fug^re  ferm ;  et  mortalia  corda 

Per  gentes  humilis  stravit  pavor :  Ille  flagranti 

Aot  AthOf  ant  Rbodopen,  aut  alia  Ceraania  telo 

Dejicit.* oxoB.  i. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of 
an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  of  the  object 
If  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  those 
I  have  quoted :  ^<  Ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  imber '"  where 
the  transition  is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding 
sublime  images,  to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south 
wind ;  and  shows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace, 
without  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  bien  now  giving, 
concerning  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is 
meant  to  be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  renders 
tiie  least  deCexion  from  it  fatal.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the 
beautiful  only,  his  descriptions  may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and 
yet  be  beautiful  still.  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circumstances,  can 
be  overlooked  by  the  reader;  they  make  only  the  difference  of  more 
or  less :  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsists 
still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  sublime.  There,  one 
trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity,  and  cannot  sub- 
sist in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport  us,  or,  if  un- 
successful in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and  displeased. 
We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer;  the  imagination  is  awaken- 
ed, and  put  upon  the  stretch ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported;  and 
if,  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
comes  with  a  painful  shock.    When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the 


*  The  father  of  the  gods  his  glory  shrouds, 
laifolv'd  in  tempests,  and  a  night  of  cloods ; 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out| 
By  fits  he  deals  his  fierj  bolts  about. 
Earth  feeb  the  motions  of  her  angrj  God, 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  her  mountains 
And  flying  beasts  In  forests  seekaboda. 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  human  breast ; 
Theur  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest  : 
While  he,  from  high,  his  rolling  thunder  throws. 
And  fires  the  mountains  with.repeated  blows ; 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent, 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment« 
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tngeb,  decribes  them  as  tearing  up  the  mountains,  and  throwing 
them  at  one  another :  there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr.  Addison 
has  observed,  no  circumstances  but  what  are  properly  sublime : 

From  their  foandationt  loof 'ninf^  to  and  fro, 
They  plack'd  the  seated  hills,  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  by  the  shaggy  tope 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands..' 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upoaihe  wars  of  the  giants,  has 
coiitriTed  to  render  this  idea  of  their  thiCwing  the  mountains,  which 
is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous ;  by  this  single  circum- 
stance, of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  a  river  which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  running  down  along 
the  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  de- 
scription too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is  censurable;  thoudb  more 
sliehtly  in  this  respect  It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  ifetna ;  a 
sui^ect  certainly  very  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sub 
lime  description : 

Horrificis  juxta  tonat  JRtnn.  ruinis. 
Interdaniaae  atrampronimpit  ad  otthera  nubem, 
TarMne  nimantem  piceo,  et  candente  favilla; 
AttoUitque  globos  Sammarum,  et  sidera  lambit 
loterdum  Icopalos,  avulsaqoe  riscera  montis 
Erigit  eroctans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  aurai 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat, fundoque  eziettuat imo*  MM. lu. 671. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  per- 
aonifjring.  the  mountain  under  this  figure,  ^^  eructans  viscera  cum 
gemitu,'"belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan ;  which,  by  likening 
the  mountain  to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  majesty  of  the 
description.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  al- 
ludes to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount  ^tna; 
and  that  he  supposes  his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occasioned 
the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the  description  of  a  sublime  ob- 
ject; and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a  burning  mountain,  are  infinite- 
ly more  lofty,  than  the  belchings  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The 
debasing  efiect  of  the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  appear  in  a 
stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Blackmore's,  who,  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  had 
chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and  there- 
by (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humourously  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Sinking,)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the  cholic. 

JEtna,and  all  the  burning  mountainii  find 
Thehr  kindled  stores  with  inbred  storms  of  wind 

*  TIh  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  £tna  joln*d. 
By  turns  a  pitchy  cloud  she  rolls  on  high, 
By  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  Sy, 
And  flakes  of  mountiuf  flames  that  lick  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown. 
And  thlTer*d  by  the  f«irce,  come  piece-meal  down. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  boming  sulphur  flow, 

Fed  from  the  fiery  sprmgs  that  boft  below.  nmTDBir. 

In  tfdi  transiatkm  of  Drydcn's,  tiie  debasing  drcnmitance  to  which  I  ob)ect  in  tk^ 
•ilglHil,  li,  with  propr'.eCy ,  omitted. 
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BInmu  flp  to  ng«,  and  rtmriag  oateoapfaHfaiy 
At  torn  with  inwund  gripet,ftDd  tortarin^piito ; 
Laboorinf  ,  they  cast  their  dreadful  Tomit  roondy 
And  with  their  melted  boweU  spread  the  gnmnd. 

Such  instances  show  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  a  just 
selection  of  circumstances;  and  with  how  great  care  every  circum- 
stance must  be  avoided,  which  by  bordering  in  the  least  upon  the 
mean  or  even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of  the 
emotion. 

If  it  shall  now  be  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime  ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  where 
in  nature,  it  is  not  by  hunting  after  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetori- 
cal assistances,  that  we  can  expect  to  produpe  it  No :  it  stands 
clear,  for  the  most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art  It 
«nust  come  unsought,  if  it  comes  at  all;  and  be  the  natural  ofispring 
of  a  strong  imagination. 

Est  Deos  to  nobis  ;  agitante  calescinms  illo. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a 
very  magnanimous  and  exalted  afiection  ofthe  human  mind  is  dis- 
pbyed ;  thence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit 
it  warm  and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only 
proper  sources.  In  judging  5f  any  striking  beauty  in  composition, 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it  raises ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that 
elevating,  solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  thb  feeling, 
we  can  pronounce  it  sublime. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime^ it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an'emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
cotiside**able  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  furnish  a  long  continuation  of  uninter- 
rupted sublime  ideas.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of 
imagination  should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  and  then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  efiolgence 
of  genius  breaks  forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  tlian 
in  most  authors.  Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  spblime. 
But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout  Some  indeed, 
there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and 
a  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole  con^position, 
preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sub- 
lime; for  which  reason  they  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  the  name 
of  continued  sublime  writers ;  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justiy  plnce 
Demosthpoes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  bad  one ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime 
Persons  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated 
epithets,  and  a  certain  swelling  kind  of  expression,  by  rising  above 
^hat  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contriDutes  to,  or  even  forms,  the  sublime. 
N  "MMg  can  be  more  false.    In  all  the  instances  of  sublime  writinj^ 
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which  I  have  given,  nothing  of  this  kind  appears.  "God  said,  let 
"  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light"  This  is  striking  and  sublime. 
But  put  it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  style :  "The 
"  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single 
"  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist  ;*'  and,  as  Boileau  has  well 
observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the  thought  is  fallen.  In 
general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  thought,  not  in 
3ie  words ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will  for  the  most 
part^  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  sublime, 
indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime, 
is  to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to 
hold  without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  sim- 
plest in  their  style ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a 
more  than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endea- 
vouring to  magnify  his  subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immedi- 
ately suspect,  lliat,  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  him- 
self by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  la- 
boured apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or 
description,  which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime;  calling  on  their 
readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  gene- 
ral, unmeaning  exclamations,  concerning  the  greatness,  terribleness, 
or  majesty  of  the  object,  which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to 
describe  the  batUe  of  Blenheim. 

But  O  mj  mase!  what  numbers  wiltthoa  find 
To  »\ng  the  furious  troops  in  baAle  join*d  ? 
Methioks,  I  heai;  the  drum*s  tamultoooi  sound. 
The  victur*s  shouts,  and  dying  groans,  confound ;  &c. 

Introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spur 
up  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  begin  to 
flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want 
of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison's  Campaign,  which  in 
several  places,  is  far  from  wanting  merit ;  and  in  particular,  the  no- 
ted comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two :  the  frigid,  and 
the  bombast  The  frigid  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  senti- 
menU  which  is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it ;  or  by 
our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  This  betrays  entire 
absence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this  there  are  abun- 
dance of  examples,  and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour, 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works ;  the  in- 
stances taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these, 
I  had  occasion  already  to  give,  in  relation  to  mount  ^tna,  and  it 
were  needless  to  produce  any  more.  The  bom^Ast  lies,  in  forcing 
an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  of  its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise 
it  into  the  sublime;  or,  in  attempting  to  exalt  a  sublime  objstt  be 
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yond  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  Into  this  erroi,  nrhich  is 
but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  sometimes  fall,  by  unluckily 
lomng  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime.  This  is  also  called 
fustian,  or  rant.  Shakspeare,  a  great  but  incorrect  genius,  is  not 
unexceptionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  tragedies,  abound 
with  it 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime,  of  which  I  have  treated  fully,  because  it 
IS  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  clear  and 
precise  ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with 
m  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which  I 
choose  to  make  at  this  time ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope 
it  will  be  afterwards  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instan- 
ces of  faults,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  have 
done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can, 
from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby 
to  disparage  their  character  m  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  oc- 
casions of  doing  equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  any  human  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 
The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of  faults 
from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method 
which  I  follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best  authors  be  read 
with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their  beauties  from 
their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is  worth]f 
of  imitation  and  admiration. 


CtUESTIOirS. 


Having  treated  of  ^jrandeur  or  sub- 
limity in  external  objects,  for  what 
does  the  way  seem  now  to  be  cleared? 
Why  may  the  sublime  in  writinsf  be 
examined  here  with  as  much  propriety 
as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  lec- 
tures ?  What  evidence  have  we  that 
the  sublime  has  oflen  been  employed 
jn  a  loose  and  va^e  sense  ?  Why  is 
this  mentioned  1  What  is  .the  true  sense 
of  sublime  writing?  What  indefinite, 
and  therefore  very  improper  sense,  has 
often  been  applied  to  it  ?  If  this  were 
correct,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? By  whom  is  the  subfime  in 
this  improper  sense  often  uded  ?  How 
does  he  set  out ;  but  from  this  view,  in 


what  manner  does  he  frequently  de- 
part? How  is  this  illustrated?  Wliat 
are  the  five  sources  of  the  sublime  point- 
ed out  by  him?  Of  this  plan,  what  is 
remarked ;  and  why  7  From  this  what 
appears?  What  remarks  are  made  of 
Lon^nus,  as  a  critic  and  a  writer? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  our  author 
to  pive  his  opinion  of  his  work ;  and 
why  should  it  be  consulted?  Where 
must  the  foundation  of  the  sublime  in 
composition  be  laid  ?  When  is  the  de- 
scription not  entitled  to  come  imder  this 
class  ?  What  objects  does  this  exclude  ? 
How  must  the  object  be  set  before  up, 
and  described  ?  On  what  does  this  princi- 
pally depends  ?    If  his  own  feelincrs  be 
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^angiiid,  what  will  be  the  oonsequence  ? 
Where  do  we  generally  find  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  sublime?  To 
what  are  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
peculiarlv  favourable ;  why ;  and  how 
IS  this  iflustrated?  To  what  is  the 
change  undergone  in  the  progress  of 
Hociety  more  favourable  ?  In  -whaX  wri- 
tuifi^  do  we  find  the  highest  instances 
of  the  sublime  ?  Of  the  descriptions  of 
the  deity,  in  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  illustrations  are  given  from  the 
18th  Psalm,  and  from  the  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk?  Mliat  instance  is  given  by 
Longinus,  and  what  is  said  of  it  ?  In 
what  language  is  the  same  thought 
magnificently  amplified  by  Isaiah? 
What  passage  in  tne  Pisalms  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head ;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  To  what  does  Ho- 
mer owe  much  of  his  grandeur?  What, 
to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  presents  fre- 
quent instances  of  sublime  writing? 
What  oflen  heightens  the  majesty  of 
his  warlike  scenes  ?  Hence,  on  what 
passage  has  Longinus  bestowed  high 
and  just  eommencUitions  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  passage  in  the  20th  book,  where 
all  the  irods  take  part  in  the  engage- 
ment ?  Repeat  it  in  Oasian,  what  are 
particularly  favourable  to  the  sublime  ? 
What  does  he  possess  ?  In  what  does  he 
not  deal ;  how  does  he  throw  Ibrth  his 
images;  and  what  is  the  effect?  For 
what  do  we  look  among  poets  of  more 
polished  times;  and  why?  Where 
dwells  the  sublime,  and  with  what 
docs  it  materially  af^ociate  itself?  Re- 
peat the  pa»«Q:e.  What  is  said  of  it  ? 
Why  have  tliejse  instances  been  pro- 
duced ?  To  what  are  they  respectively 
exposed?  Why  is  a  defect,  either  in 
conciseness  or  simplicity,  hurtful,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  sublime  ?  Re- 
peat Lucan's  amplification  of  Cssar's 
address  to  the  pilot.  Why  is  rhyme  un- 
favourable to  the  sublime ;  and  what, 
in  it,  weakens  the  native  force  of  sub- 
limity ?  What  tends  farther  to  enfeeble 
it?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  Ho- 
mer's dcscriptbn  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter  ? 
Of  Pope's  translation,  what  is  remark- 
ed? 

Of  our  blank  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  author  is  the  fullest 
proof  of  this  given?  Repeat  the  illus- 
tratMn.  Wliat  is  said  of  it  ?  Wliat  is 
nentnned  as  another  necessary  requi- 


site to  the  sublime  ?  From  whatdoes  it 
arise;  what  does  it  s|2PIKice;  and  why? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  the 
great  art  of  the  writer,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  sublime  description^  lies  here? 
In  order  to  render  a  storm  or  a  tempest 
sublime  in  description,  what  is  requi* 
site?  Repeat  the  passage  in  which  this 
is  happily  efiected  by  ViririL  Of  this 
description,  what  is  said?  What,  when 
description  is  meant  to  be  sublime,  seems 
not  to  have  been  sufficientlv  attended 
to?  When  may  a  writer's  descriptwns 
have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be 
beautiful:  and  why  ?  Why  is  the  case 
quite  different  with  the  sublime?  Of 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
the  sublime,  what  is  observed;  and 
why  ?  What  is  said  of  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  the  angels  ?  Repeat 
it.  How  has  Claudius  rendered  thk 
idea  burlesque  and  ridiculous?  What 
description  m  Vir^l  is  also  censurable? 
Repeat  it  What  is  said  of  this  descrip- 
tion? How  will  the  debasing  efiect  of 
the  idea  here  presented,  appear  in  a 
still  stronger  light?  What  do  such  in- 
stances snow  f^ Where  are  the  proper 
sources  of  the  sublime  to  be  lound? 
How  can  we  not  exoect  to  produce  it? 
Or  what  does  it,  lor  the  most  pan. 
stand  clear ;  how  must  it  come :  and 
of  what  must  it  be  the  natural  off- 
spring? Whence  may  we  draw  the 
sublime?  In  judging  of  any  striking 
beauty  in  composition,  to  what  must 
we  attend ;  and  when  only  can  we  pro- 
nounce it  sublime  ?  Why  cannot  the 
emotion  of  the  sublime  be  protracted  ? 
Wliat  is  the  utmost  that  we  can  ex- 
pect? In  whom  does  this  efiulgence 
frequently  break  forth  with  great  lus- 
tre ?  Of  the  writings  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Demosthenes  and  Pla- 
ta what  is  observed?  What  is  remark- 
ed of  what  is  called  a  sublime  st^le ; 
and  what  are  persons  apt  to  imagine? 
How  does  it  appear  that  nothing  can 
be  more  false  than  this  opink>n  is  ?  Ol 
this  illustration,  what  has  Boileau  ob- 
served? In  general,  in  all  good  wri- 
tings, where  aoes  the  sublime  lie ;  and 
what  follows?  What  expressions  does 
the  sublime  reject ;  and  of  being  sub- 
lime, in  what  does  the  great  secret  lie  ? 
What  will  be  found  to  hold  without 
exceptk)n;  and  what  follows?  On 
what  must  we  pass  the  same  unia 
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Yoazable  judgment  ?  Into  what  error 
of  this  kind  has  Mr.  Addison  faUen  ? 
Repeat  the  passa^^.  For  what  par- 
pose  a?e  introductions  of  this  kind  used ; 
and  what  are  they  like  ?  By  this  ob- 
servatioD,  what  is  not  meant ;  and 
why  ?  What  two  faults  are  the  oppo- 
site to  the  sublime  ?  In  what  docs  the 
frigid  consist ;  what  does  it  betray,  and 
wmit  examples  are  given?  In  what 
does  the  bombast  lie?  How  may 
writers  of  genius  sometimes  fall  into 
thjs  error  ?  What  examples  are  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  treated  thus  ful- 
ly oi  the  sublime  ?  What  observation 
does  he  here,  once  for  all,  make  ?  Of 
what  has  he,  thereby,  no  intentkm? 
Why  does  he  not  collect  hia  instances 
i^iiuiltsfrom  bad  writers?  To  what 
does  he  think  the  method  which  he  fol- 
lows will  contribute? 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


ANALYSia 

The  term  sublime  vaguely  «ded. 

A.  Johannes  Gulielmus  Bergenu. 

B.  Longinus. 

The  foundation  of  the  sublime. 
Instances  of  the  sublime  in  writing 

A.  The  sacred  Scriptures. 

B.  Homer's  poems. 

c.  The  works  of  Ossian. 
D.  Milton's  writings. 
Essentials  to  the  sublime. 

A.  Concisenesi  and  simplicity. 

B.  Strength. 

a.  llie  proper  choice  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

b.  Instances  of  iUustration. 
The  sources  of  the  sublime. 

The  nature  of  a  sublime  emotion. 

A  sublime  style. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime. 

A.  The  frigid  style. 

B.  The  bcmibarac  style. 


LECTURE  Y. 


BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE 

As  sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  composition, 
and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellences  of  eloquence  and  of  po- 
etry, it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that  arise 
from  taste,  as  some  ot  them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject 
On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  several  observations,  both  as  the  sub- 
ject is  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the 
foundation  of  several  of  the  graces  of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  vrhich  it  raises,  is  very 
distinguishable  from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ; 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  elevate  the  mind,  so  much,  but 


•  See  HutchinsoD's  Inquiry  concerning  Beauty  and  Virtue  ."^-Gerard  on  Taste,  ohap 
iii. : — Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful : — Elements  of 
Criticism,  chap.  iii. : — Spectator,  voL  vi. :-  -Es£ay  on  the  Pleaaures  of  Taate. 
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produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  yio* 
lent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  beauty 
admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much  greater 
variety  of  objects  than  sublimity;  to  a  variety  indeed  so  great,  that 
the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  considerably,  not 
in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word 
in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty. 
It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or 
the  ear ;  to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  dis- 
positions of  the  mind ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  sci- 
ence. We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautiful 
poem ;  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety  of 
objects,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise, 
must  be  a  very  diflScult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt  Ob- 
jects denominated  beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  se- 
veral different  principles  in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion 
which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature ;  and  therefore, 
has  the  common  name  of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by 
different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  as- 
signing the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  parti- 
cular, uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  funda- 
mental quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this 
accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply 
this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour, 
for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And 
even  in  external  figured  objects  it  does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty 
is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity;  seeing 
many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at 
all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Laying 
systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  give 
an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in  which  beau- 
ty most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  I  can,  the 
separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affords,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  ini- 
formity,  nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned  as  the 
foundation  of  beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive  certain  modifi 
cations  of  the  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than  others.  And  we 
see  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sensation  varies  in  different 
persons,  they  haye  their  different  favourite  colours.  It  is  probable, 
that  association  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some  cases,  on  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance,  may  ap- 
pear more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rural 
lirosoects ami  scenes:  whi*p.  wi*h  'nnocence;  blue,  with  thesereni- 
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ty  of  the  sky.  Independent  of  associations  of  this  kind,  all  that 
we  can  farther  observe  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for 
beauty  are,  generally,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  those 
paintings  with  which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works, 
and  which  art  strives  in  vain  to  imitate ;  as  the  feathers  of  several 
kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  co- 
lours exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  These 
present  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring;  and 
have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical  description 
in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of 
.beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  Regulaiity  first  occurs  to 
be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  regukr  figure,  is  meant,  one 
which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  accordmg  to  some  certain  rule, 
and  not  left  arbitrary,  or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts. 
Thus,  a'  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by 
their  regularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  We  must  not,  however,  con- 
clude, that  al]  figures  please  in  proportion  to  their  regularity ;  or  that 
regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief,  foundation  of  beauty  in  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  much 
more  powerful  principle  of  beauty;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  ereat 
deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are  designed  merely  to 
please  the  eye.  1  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  ap« 
pears  beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  sugges- 
ting the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a 
greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  with 
those  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule. 
It  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist, 
hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  apparent 
neglect  of  regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  after 
a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  exact  propor- 
tion of  parts;  and  by  being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye:  for  this 
good  reason,  that,  being  works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the 
better  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.  But  plants, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  are  full  of  variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  ca- 
nal is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison  of  the  meanders  of  rivers. 
Cones  and  p3rramids  are  beautiful;  but  trees  growing  in  their  natural 
wilderness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when  trimmed  into  py- 
ramids and  cones.  The  apai'tments  of  a  house  must  be  regular  it 
their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  gar 
den  which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly  dis 
gusting,  if  it  had  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  ^ 
dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Ho3?irth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figure^ 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those 
bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines, 
on  which,  according  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends ; 
and  he  has  illustrated  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising 
number  of  instances.  The  one  is  the  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bend- 
\nz  backwards  and  forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S 
H 
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This  he  calk  the  line  of  beauty ;  and  shovrs  how  often  it  is  found 
in  shells,  flowers,  and  such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is 
common  also  in  the  figures  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors,  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration.  The  other  line,  which  he  calls  the  line 
of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is  one  of  the  instances  he 
gives  of  it  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  it  In 
im  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears  to  be  so 
material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err  much  when 
be  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art  of  varying 
welL  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters,  derives, 
according  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bending 
and  variation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  Una 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure. 
Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing ;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  '^caeteris 
paribus,"  preferred  to  those  in  rest  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  mo- 
tion that  belongs  to  the  beautiful;  for  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very 
forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The 
motion  of  a  bird  gliding  through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful;  the 
swiftness  with  which  lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  magnifi- 
cent and  astonishing.  And  here,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
sensations  of  sublime  and  beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
very  distant  boundaries;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  oi 
approaching  towards  each  other.  Thus,  a  smooth  running  stream 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature :  as  it  swells  gradually 
into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading,  ancient  oak,  is  a 
venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morning  is 
beautiful;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to 
hold  very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautifuJ 
as  in  an  undulating  waving  direction;  and  motion  upwards  is,  com- 
monly too,  more  agreeable  than  motion  downwards.  The  easy  cur- 
ling motion  of  flame  and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object 
singularly  agreeable :  and  here  Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs 
upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.  That  artist  observes,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  all  the  common  and  necessary  motions  for  the  business  of 
life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain  lines :  but  that  all 
,the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in  waving  lines: 
an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by ^all  who  stud}' 
the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of 
'ixoioty ;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby 
render  the  beauty  both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flow- 
ers, trees,  animals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also 
with  the  motion  of  the  object  Although  each  of  these  produce  a 
separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  similar  nature, 
as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general  perception  of  beauty, 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause:  for  beauty  is  al 
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wajrs  conceived  by  us,  as  something  residing  in  the  object  which 
raises  the  pleasant  sensation ;  a  sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon,  and 
invests  it  Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural 
landscape,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects;  fields  in 
verdure,  scattered  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals 
grazing.  If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art, 
which  suit  such  a  scene:  as  a  bridge  with  archesover  ariver,  smoke 
rising  from  cottages  in  the  midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a 
fine  building  seen  by  the  rising  sun ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and  placid  sensation  which  character- 
izes beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste  formed  for  catching  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  ari- 
sing from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion ;  and  the  beauty  of 
figure,  arising  from  the  lines  which  form  the  different  features  of  the 
face.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a 
mysterious  expression,  which  it  conveys,of  the  qualities  of  the  mind ; 
of  good  sense,  or  good  humour ;  of  sprightliness,  candour,  benevo- 
lence, sensibility,  or  other  amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  certain  conformation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea 
with  certain  moral  qualities;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or 
by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the 
countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is  indeed  easy  to 
resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged,  that  what  gives  the 
human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is  what  is  called 
its  expression;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to  show  of  internal 
moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  #iat  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the 
t,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  orby  words,  or 
always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  beauty, 
great  classes  of  moral  qualities ;  one  is  of  the  high  and 
les,  which  require  extraordinary  efibrts,  and  turn  upon 
ifferings ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  plea- 
ktempt  of  death.  These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  for- 
excite  in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and 
The  other  class  is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  softer  and  gender  kind  ;  as  compassion,  mildness, 
friendship,  and  generosity.  These  raise  m  the  beholder  a  sensation 
of  pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external 
objects,  that,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  dasded  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  ari- 
ses from  design  or  art;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  perception  ol 
means  being  adapted  to  an  end ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing  f  .eing  weU 
fitted  to  answer  the  design  of  the  whole.  When,  in  considering  the 
structure  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe  how  all  the  parts,  the  roots , 
the  stem,  |^e  bark,  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and 
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Qutriment  of  the  whole ;  much  more  when  we  survey  all  the  parts 
and  memliers  of  a  living  animal ,  or  -when  we  examine  any  of  the 
curious  works  of  art;  such  as  a  clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine; 
the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  founded  on  this 
sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the  perception  of 
beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  orany  of  the  causes  for- 
merly mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes  me  as 
beautiful  in  the  former  sense;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish,  figures 
finely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  spring  and  the 
wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery,  my  pleasure 
then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable  art,  with  which 
so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to  unite,  for  one 
purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influ- 
ence over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which 
we  discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and 
all  the  orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  ornaments  of  a  building  be  ever 
so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves,  yet,  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense 
of  fitness  and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like 
disagreeable  objects.  Twisted  columns,  for  instance,  are  undoubted- 
ly ornamental;  but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  al- 
ways displease  when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a 
building  that  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 
prop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led, 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and 
of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this 
design  and  end.  When  their  propriety  is  clearly  discerned,  the  work 
seems  always  to  have  some  beauty;  but  when  tiiere  is  a  total  want  of 
propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appearing  deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness 
and  design,therefore,  is  so  powerful,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among 
our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in  a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of 
'tieauty :  an  observation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of 
importance,  that  all  who  study  composition  should  car( 
to  it.  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any 
nius,  we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  afitni 
ment  of  means  to  the  end  which  the  author  is  supposed, 
view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his  figures  < 
gant,  yet,  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  proper  pi 
whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  all  their  beauty,  nay, 
from  beauties  they  ar6  converted  into  deformities.  Such  power  has 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total  transformation 
of  an  object  whose  appearance  ollierwise  would  have  been  beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now 
only  remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  dis- 
course ;  a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  unde- 
termined. For  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  either  in  style  or  sen- 
timent, from  whatever  principle  that  pleasure  flows;  and  a  beautiful 
poem  or  oration  means,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a  good  ' 
one,  or  one  well  composed.     In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  t^  word  is  al 
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together  indefiniteyand  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beau* 
ty.  There  is,  however,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in 
which  beauty  ofwriting  characterizes  a  particular  manner;  when  it  is 
used  to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style 
or  sentiment  for  which  some  authors  have  been  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remarkably  sub- 
lime, nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling;  but 
such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  gentle,  placid  kind, 
similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  in 
nature;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very 
much,  but  diffuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleasing 
serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  oithis  character ;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given  of  it 
Fenelon,  the  author  of  the  Adven tores  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given 
as  another  example.  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on  oc- 
casions into  the  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  beau  ty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms;  as  next  to  sublimity, 
it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste;  and  as  the 
consideration  of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty, 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  o.ily  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or 
beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  sevod  other 
principles  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
by  every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  being  uncopimon  or  new,  by  means  of 
this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable 
emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  gene- 
rally among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long 
familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange  objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its 
dormant  state  by  giving  it  a  quick  and  pleasing  impulse.  Hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by  fiction  and 
romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and 
pungent  nature,  than  that  produced  by  beauty ;  but  much  shorter 
in  its  continuance.  For  if  the  object  have  in  itself  no  charms  to 
hold' our  attention,  the  shining  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty  soon 
wears  off. 

Besides  novelty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasuio  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms,  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  imagination ;  which  forji,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For 
all  imiUtion  affords  some  pleasure;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beauti- 
ful or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  which  such  objects  themselves  exhibited ;  but  even  objects 
Tidiich  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  terri- 
IiIp  or  defimned,  please  us  in  a  seeondary  or  represented  vi«w. 
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The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  also  to  taste:  there 
is  no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  sublimity, 
but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical 
sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the 
more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour,  and 
ridicule,  likewise  open  a  variety  of  pleasures  of  taste,  quite  distinct 
from  any  that  we  have  yet  considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  farther  the  subject  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste.  I  have  opened  some  of  the  general  princi* 
pies ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject 
If  the  question  be  put,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which 
I  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred  which  we  receive 
from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine  writing?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any 
'  one,  but  to  them  all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse 
possess,  that  they  encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides, 
and  have  power  to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of 
objects  only,  but  almost  the  whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to 
taste  and  imagination ;  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity, 
from  beauty  in  its  difierent  forms,  from  design,  and  art,  from  moral 
sentiment,  from  novelty,  from  harmony,  from  wit,  humour,  and  ridi- 
cule. To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of  a  person's  taste 
lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  re- 
ceive the  gratification  of  it 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  sup- 
plying taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures* 
they  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imita- 
tion and  description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art  Of  all  the 
means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images 
bf  real  objects,  and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions 
to  those  which  are  raised  by  Sie  original,  none  is  so  full  and  exten- 
sive as  that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing.  Through  the 
assistance  of  this  happy  invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before 
the  mind,  in  coloura  very  strongand  lively.  Hence  it  is  usual  among 
critical  writera,  to  speak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative 
or  mimetic  arts;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  sculpture, 
and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before  them. 

This  style  was  firat  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  poetics;  and, 
since  his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  modem  au- 
thors. But  as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision 
as  possible  into  critical  language,  I  mu3t  observe,  that  this  mannei- 
of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither  discourae  in  general,  nor  po- 
etry in  particular,  can  be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must 
distinguish  betwixt  imitation  and  description,  which  are  ideas  that 
should  not  be  confounded.  Imitation  is  performed  by  means  of 
somewhat  that  has  a  natural  likeness  and  resemblance  to  the  thing 
imitated,  and  of  consequence  is  underetood  by  all:  such  are  statues 
and  pictures.  Description,  again,  is  the  raising  in  the  mind  the 
conception  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  instituted 
symbolsi  understoodf  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  of 
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them ;  such  are  words  and  writing.  Words  have  no  natural  re 
semblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  thejr  are  employed  to  sig 
aify ;  but  a  statue  or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the  originu 
And  therefore  imitation  and  description  differ  considerably  in  theii 
nature  from  each  other. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  theii 
mouths,  represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  supposed 
to  hold  ;  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narrative 
or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's  description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  firsi 
^neid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm?  If  we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  ^ 
battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock  fight,  or  represents 
tion  of  a  battle  on  the  stage,  but  would  never  apprehend,  that  i' 
meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their  principa' 
eflect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  things  which  wt 
do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  theji 
import  different  i^ieans  of  effecting  the  same  end ;  and  of  coursi 
make  different  impressions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  gene 
ral,  as  imitative  or  descriptive ;  it  is  evident  that  their  whole  pow 
er,  in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  the 
simificancy  of  words.    As  their  excellency  flows  altogether  from 
this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  further  inquiries, 


*  Tboogh  in  the  execution  of  particalar  parts,  poetry  is  certainly  descriptire  rather 
than  imitative,  yet  there  is  a  qualified  aense  in  which  poetry,  in  the  general,  may  be 
termed  an  imitatiTC  art.  The  subject  of  the  poet  (m  Dr.  Gerard  has  shown  ni  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  Essay  on  Taste)  b  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  not  of  things  really  exist* 
mg,  bat  of  the  course  of  nature :  that  is,  a  feigned  representation  of  such  events,  or 
such  scenes,  as  thou^^h  they  never  had  a  l>eing,  yet  mia^  have  existed ;  and  which, 
therefore,  by  their  prolmbility,  bear  a  resemblance  toBrntt^L  It  was  probably  in 
this  sense,  that  Aristotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art.  Ho^l^r  either  the  fanitation 
or  the  description  which  poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imHtive  powers  of  paint 
iag  and  mnsic^  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  treatise  <m  music,  painting,  and 
poetry.  The  chief  advantage  which  poetry,  or  discourie  in  general,  enjoys,  is,  thai 
whereas,  by  the  nature  of  his  art,  the  painter  is  confined  to  the  representation  of  a  sm- 
gle  moment,  writing  and  discourse  can  trace  a  transaction  through  its  whole  pro- 
gress. That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  painter  pitches  upon  for  the* subject  of  his 
picture,  he  may  be  said  to  exhibit  with  more  advantage  than  the  poet  or  orator ;  fans- 
ninch  as  he  sets  before  us,  in  one  view,  aU  the  minute  concurring  drcnnstances  of 
the  event  which  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature  i 
while  discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  succession,  and  by  means  of  a  detail 
whldi  is  in  danger  of  Incoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  r  ft  *'  /knis,  is  in 
danger  of  being  obscure.  But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has  chusen,  tti«  paintet 
being  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  ochibit  various  staees  of  the  same  action  or  event ; 
and  be  is  subject  to  this  farther  defect,  that  he  can  on^  exhibit  obiects  as  they  api^ear 
to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  characters  am*  j.otlntcucs,  whlcii  *J9 
the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description.  The  power,  if  rep^  tenthsg  bete 
with  full  advantage,  gives  a  high  ioperlority  to  disooorse  and  >  Mng,  bore  aa  Hmt 
imitative  arts. 
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begin  at  this  fountain-head.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  next  lecture, 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  language  :  of  the  origin,  the  pro* 
gress,  and  construction  of  which,  I  purpose  to  treat  at  some  length. 


aVESTIOKS. 


Why  wafl  it  Deceasary  to  treat  of 
eublimity  at  some  lengihl  Why  will 
it  not  be  necesBary  to  &cua8,  so  parti- 
cularly, all  the  other  pleaaores  that 
arise  from  taste?  Why  are  eeyeral  ob- 
servations made  on  beauty  ?  Beauty, 
next  to  sublimity,  affording  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it 
tuiaes  1  To  how  great  a  yariety  of  ob- 
jects does  it  extend ;  and  hence  what 
follows?  To  what  is  it  applied ;  and  of 
what  do  we  currently  talk?  Hence, 
what  may  we  easily  perceive?  By 
what  means  do  objects,  denommated 
beautiful,  please?  Why  has  the 
agreeable  emotion  which  they  all 
raise,  the  common  name  of  beauty 
given  to  it?  For  assigning  what,  have 
hypotheses  been  framed?  What  has 
been  insisted  on,  as  the  fondamental 
qualicy  of  beauty?  When  does  this 
principle  apply :  and  when  does  it  not? 
Why  does  not  this  principle  hold  in  ex- 
ternal figured  objects?  Laying  sys- 
tems of  this  kind,  tnerefore,  aside,  wnat 
is  proposed  ?  What  afibrds  the  simplest 
Instance  of  beauty?  Here,  what  can- 
not be  assigned  as  the  fundamental 
quality  of  beauty?  Towtet  only  can 
we  refer  it ;  and  ^l^PPwe  accord- 
ingly see?  What,^Fit  probable,  in 
some  cases,  has  son  innucnce;  and 
what  examt>le8  are  given?  Indepen- 
dent of  associations  of  tnis  kind,  what  is 
all  that  can  be  farther  observed  con- 
cerning colours?  What  instances  are 
mentioned?  Of  these,  what  is  said? 
Fitnn  colour,  to  what  do  we  proceed ; 
and  of  its  beauty,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  it,  whp*  ^rst  occurs  to  be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beauty ;  and  by  it  what  is 
meant?  Wh^t  examples  are  given? 
What  must  we  not,  however,  conclude  ? 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  a  more  pow- 
erful principle  df  beauty ;  and  where  is  it 
studied  ?  Why  is  our  authcM*  inclined  to 
think  regularity  appears  beautiful ;  and 


with  what  have  these  always  a  great 
connexion?  Of  the  course  pursued  by 
nature,  what  is  clear?  Of  cabmets, 
doors,  and  windows,  what  is  observed; 
and  why  do  they  please  ?  Of  a  straight 
canal,  of  cones  and  pyramids,  ana  of 
the  apartments  of  a  house,  what  is 
said  ?  What  has  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  observed?  Upon 
what  two  lines  does  he  pitch;  and 
what  does  he  call  them  ?  Li  what  is  the 
line  of  beauty  found ;  and  in  what,  the 
line  of  grace  ?  How  does  he  define  the 
art  of  drawing  i)leasing  forms;  and 
why?  What  furnishes  another  source 
of  beauty;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
What  motion  only  belonjgs  to  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  why  i  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted? Here,  wnat  is  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve? How  is  this  observation  illus- 
trated from  a  young  tree,  and  an  an- 
cient oak ;  and  from  the  morning  and 
evening?  In  the  beauty  of  motion, 
what  in  fieneral,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  ?  What  may  be  instanced  as  an 
object  singularly  agreeable?  Of  the 
common  and  necessanr  motkMia  for  the 
business  of  life,  and  oi  the  graceful  and 
ornamental  movements,  what  does  Mr. 
Hogarth  very  ingeniously  obsei-ve?  Of 
'die  union  of  colour,  fij^re,  and  motion, 
in  many  beautiful  objects,-  what  is  ob- 
served; and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  sensation  produced  by  each  of 
these,  what  is  said;  and  why?  In 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  most  complete 
aasembiage  of  beautiful  objects  present- 
ed? How  may  this  be  rendered  the 
highest  source  of  that  gay,  cheerful, 
and  placid  sensation,  that  characterizes 
beauty?  What  is  a  necessary  requisite 
for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description? 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  human  counto- 
nanoe,  w^hat  is  remarked;  and  what 
does  it  include  ?  But  on  what  does  lis 
chief  beauty  depend  ?  What  belongs 
not  to  us  now  to  inquire ;  and  what  is 
certain  ? 
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Towfaact  obseiTatioD  does  thk  lead? 
Howare  these  ooalitieB divided;  what 
is  the  fint,  on  wnat  do  they  tuni,  and 
what  emotioa  do  they  excite  7  Ofwhat 
▼irtues  is  the  other  daas?  Of  the  sen- 
BatioQ  which  these  raise,  what  is  ob- 
served? From  what  does  a  species  of 
beauty,  distinct  from  any  wnich  has 
been  mentioned,  arise  7  In  theexamina- 
tioDs  ofwhat.  is  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  whoUy  founded  on  thn  sense  of 
beaoty ;  and  fh>m  what  is  it  altogether 
difibrent?  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the 
examination  of  a  watch?  Of  what  is 
this  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  de- 
■£1^  the  foundation  i  Of  the  ornaments 
or  a  building,  what  is  observed;  and 
how  is  this  mustrated  ?  In  the  exami- 
natioo  of  any  work,  to  what  are  we  na- 
tomtty  led?  When  does  the  work 
seem  to  have  some  beauty ;  and  when 
does  it  appear  deformed  ?  What  obser- 
vation fiutowB :  and  why  is  it  made  ? 
How  is  it  fully  illustrated  in  an  epic 
poem,  a  faisborv,  an  oration,  or  any 
workof  Renins  f  What  roeeies  ofbeau- 
ty  remams  to  be  noticed  ?  From  what 
(foes  it  appear  that  this  term  is  used  in 
a  sense  aiWether  loose  and  undeter- 
mined ?  Of  me  word  in  this  sense,  what 
isobserved?  When  does  beauty  of  wri- 
ting characterize  a  particular  manner? 
In  this  sense,  what  does  it  denote? 
What  writers  of  this  class  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  Why 
has  beauty  been  traced  through  a  va- 
riety of  forms?  Objects  deriving  their 
power  of  giving  plrasure  to  the  miaffi- 
nation,  from  other  principles  be^rai 
beauty  and  sublimity,  what  is  the  first 
that  B  mentk>ned ;  what  is  said  of  it ; 
and  hence  what  passion  arises?  Of 
objects  and  ideas  tlmt  are  familiar,  and 
ofthose  that  are  new  and  strange,  wImX 
ii observed;  and  hence  what  arises? 
Why  is  the  emotion  raised  by  novelty, 
though  of  a  more  lively  and  pun^nt 
oatraie,  yet  much  shorter  in  its  contmu- 
ance,  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
beai^?  What  is  another  source  of 
pleasure  to  taste; -and  to  what  does  it 
give  rise?  From  what  does  it  appear 
umt  these  form  a  very  extensive  clasB? 
Of  the  influence  of  melody  and  harmo- 
ny, as  sources  of  pleasure  to  taj9t&  what 
is  observed;  and  hence  what  follows? 
Of  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule,  as  sources 
of  pleasure  to  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
To  what  class  is  the  pleasure  which 


we  receive  from  poetry,  eknuence,  er 
fine  writing,  to  be  referred?  What  sin- 
gular advantage  do  writing  and  dis- 
course possess?  From  what  do  ek>- 
quence  and  poetry  derive  the  high 
power  of  supplying  the  taste  and  the 
imagination  with  so  wide  a  field  ol 
pleasures;  and  what  follows?  From 
the  assistance  of  this  happy  invention, 
what  advantages  are  derived,  and 
hence  how  do  critical  writers  usually 
epeak  of  discourse?  With  what  & 
they  compare  it?  Where,  andby  whom 
was  this  style  first  introduced;  and 
what  has  it  since  acquired  ?  In  critical 
language,  what  is  of  consequence; 
and  what  follows?  Between  what 
ideas  must  we  distinguish?  How  is 
imitation  performed  ?  What  is  descrip- 
tion? From  what  does  it  appear  that 
imitatkn  and  description  diner  consi- 
derably in  their  nature  from  each 
other?  How  far  may  the  noetls  art  be 
called  imitative,  ana  in  what  composi- 
tions is  this  the  case  ?  In  what  can  it 
not,  with  propriety,  be  so  called ;  and 
how  is  this  iuastrated  ?  In  what  is  it 
admitted  that  imitation  and  descrip- 
tion agree;  yet  what  should  not  be 
forgotten?  From  what  u  the  power 
of  poetnr  and  discourse  evidently  de- 
rived ?  Upon  what,  in  the  next  lecture, 
shall  we  enter ;  and  why  ? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Beauj^. 

A.  The  nature  of  beauty. 

B.  Hypotheses  of  beauty. 
o.  The  beauty  of  colours. 
D.  The  beauty  of  figures. 

a.  Mr.  Hogarth's  Analysis  of 
Beauty. 
B.  Motion  a  source  of  beauty. 
Y.  The  union  of  cokrar,  figure,  and 
motion. 

0.  The  beauty  of  the  human  eoon- 
tenance. 

H.  Moral  qualities. 

1.  The  beauty  of  des^ 
/.  Beauty  in  writing. 

2.  Novelty. 

3.  Imitation. 

4.  Melody  and  harmony. 

5.  Wit,  humour,  and  ndieule. 

6.  Writing  and  discourse. 

A.  Imitation  and  description. 


(«i) 


LECTURE  TI. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Haviiio  finished  my  observations  on  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which 
were  meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  principal  subject  of  these  lec^ 
tures,  I  now  begin  to  treat  of  language ;  which  is  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
discussion' ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  belonging  to  polite  litera- 
ture, which  more  merit  such  a  discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  histo- 
ry of  the  rise  and  progress  of  lan^age  m  several  particulars,  from 
its  early  to  its  more  advanced  penods ;  which  shall  be  followed  by 
a  similar  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  writing.  I  shall  next 
give  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language,  on  the  principles 
of  universal  grammar ;  and  shall,  lastiy,  apply  tiiese  observations 
more  particularly  to  tiie  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  cer- 
tain articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas. 
By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice 
or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  of 
the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  palate.  How  far  there  is  any  natural  connexion  between  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  and  the  sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I 
am  afterwards  to  ofier.  But  as  the  natimJ  connexion  can,  upon 
any  system,  affect  only  a  small  part  of  the  fabric  of  language,  the 
connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing  to  the  agreement  of  men  among 
themselves;  the.  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  different  nations  have 
different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

Tikis  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behold 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  Langua^  is  become  a  vehicle 
by  which  tne  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can 
be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into  another.    Not 

^  Bee  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  DiMertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages  i—Tretdiwi'  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Langaajre^  in  3  vols. : — ^Harris's  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical 
Inquiry  conceminjH^  Language  and  Universal  Grammar : — Essai  sur  POrigine  des  Con- 
iia£Mances  Humaines.  par  l^bbe  Condillac :— Principes  de  Grammaire,  par  Marsais : 
— Grammaire  Generale  et  Raisonnee :— Trait  de  la  Formation  Mechaninue  des  Lan- 

les,  par  le  President  de  Drosses : — ^Discours  sur  I'ln^alite  parmi  les  Hommes,  par 


Kes,  par  le  frcsident  de  uroascs : — Uiscours  sur  rin^aiite  parmi  les  Hommes,  par 
'uaseau : — Grammaire  Generale,  par  Beauxee:— Principes  de  la  Traduction,  par  Bat- 
tflux:— Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses^  voL  iiL  : — Sancti  Minerva,  cum  notis 
FBrisonii ;— Les  Vrais  Principes  dc  la  Languc  Fvancoise^  par  PAbbe  Glrard. 
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only  are  names  giren  to  all  objects  aiound  us^  by  which  means  an 
easy  and  speedy  intercourse  is  carried  pn  for  proyiding  the  necessa* 
ries  of  life,  but  all  the  relations  and  differences  among  theae  objects 
are  minutely  marked,  the  invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  de> 
scribed,  the  most  abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  in* 
telligible;  and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discover,  or  imagina"* 
tion  create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names.  Nay,  language  has 
been  carried  so  far  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  most  refined 
luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  ornament  also ; 
not  satisfied  with  having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to 
us,  we  make  a  farther  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned 
as  to  entertain  our  fancy;  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible 
to  gratify.  In  this  state,  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state,  it  has 
been  found  amonjc  many  nations  for  some  ^ousand  years.  The 
object  is  become  lamiliar;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament, 
and  other  great  objects,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we 
behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among 
men.  Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have 
arisen,  and  upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have 
encountered  in  its  progress ;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest 
astonishment,  on  viewing  the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We 
admire  several  of  the  inventions  of  art ;  we  plum^  ourselves  on 
some  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to 
advance  knowledge,  and  to  render  life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of 
them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason.  But  certainly  no  invention  is 
entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language ;  which 
too  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if  in- 
deed it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  began  to 
be  formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race ;  no  society 
among  them  except  families  ;  and  the  family  society,  too,  very  im- 
perfect, as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have 
separated  them  frequently  from  one  another.  In  this  situation,  when 
so  much  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one 
set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their 
ideas?  Supposing  that  a  few,  whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  to- 
*  gether,  agreed  by  some  means  upon  certain  signs,  yet  by  what  au- 
thority could  these  be  propagated  among  other  tribes  or  families,  so 
as  to  spread  and  grow  tip  into  a  language  ?  One  would  think,  that  in 
order  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itself,  meft  must  have 
been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  numbers ;  society 
must  have  been  already  far  advanced;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech,  previ- 
ous to  the  formation  of  society.  For  by  what  bond  could  any  mul- 
titude of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  common  interest^  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of 
speech,  they  could  communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  one 
another?  So  that,  either  how  society  could  form  itself,  previously 
to  language,  or  how  words  could  rise  into  a  language,  previously  to 
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society  formed,  seem  to  be  points  attended  with  equal  difficulty 
And  when  we  consider  farther,  that  curious  analogy  which  preyails 
in  the  construction  of  almost  all  languages,  and  that  deep  and  subtle 
logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  difficulties  increase  so  much  upon 
us,  on  all  hands,  that' there  seems  to  be  no  small  reason  for  referring 
tl.e  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to 
man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  God  taught  our  first 
parents  only  such  language  as  suited  their  present  occasions;  leaving 
them,  as  he  did  in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  theii 
future  necessities  should  require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments 
of  speech  must  have  been  poor  and  naiTOW ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  The  history  which  I  am  to 
give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  several  things,  both  curious  in 
themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  invented  or 
known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  other  method  of  commu« 
nicating  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion,  accom- 
panied with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  farther  expressive 
of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  all 
men,  and  which  are  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  go- 
ing into  some  place  where  he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  ex* 
posed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to  warn  his  neighbour  of  the  dan- 
ger, could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing  so  than  by  uttering  those 
cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  of  fear:  just 
as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  un- 
derstood by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate 
island,  ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  exclamations, 
therefore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  in 
a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  ele* 
ments  or  beginnines  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communication  became  necessary,  and 
names  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  sup- 
pose men  to  have  proceeded  in  this  assimation  of  names,  or  inven- 
tion of  words?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  nature  of  the  object  which  they  named  by  the  sound  of  the 
name  which  they  gave  to  it  As  a  painter  who  would  represent  grass, 
must  employ  green  colour:  so  m  the  beginnings  of  language,  one 
giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  boisterous,  would  of  course  em- 
ploy a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he 
meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought 
to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in 
a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  ia  to  sup- 
pose an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  an- 
other; and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  language,  than  a  de- 
sire to  paint  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner 
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more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their 
power  to  affect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or 
motion  were  eoncerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abundantly 
obvious.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external 
object  made;  and  to  form  its  name  accordingly.  Tiius,  in  all  lan- 
guages, we  find  a  multitude  of  words  that  are  evidently  constructed 
upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the 
sound  which  it  emits.  When  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to  whistle^  and 
another  to  roar;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to  hiss;  a  fly  to  ftur,  and 
falling  timber  to  crash;  when  a  stream  is  said  XxiJUnjo^  and  hail  to 
rattU;  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing  signified  is  plain- 
ly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  ouiy.  where 
neither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  more  .11  tne  terms 
appropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail.  Many 
learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  t}>oiigh  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but 
that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  all  languages,  there  may  be 
traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the  object  signified. 
With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  they  remark,  that  in 
every  language,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  be  analo- 
gous ;  and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to  sight, 
they  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great 
variety  of  languages.  Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hoUowness, 
smoothness,  gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be'painted  by 
the  sound  of  certain  letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relation  to 
those  different  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure 
resemblance  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  capable  of  assuming  to 
such  external  qualities.  By  this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagine 
all  languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed,  andPthe  roots  of  ueir 
capital  words  formed.* 

*  The  author  who  has  carried  his  speculations  on  this  subject  the  farthest,  Is  the 
President  Des  Brosses,  in  his  <<  Traite  de  la  Formation  M6chanique  des  Lang^es." 
Some  of  the  radical  letters  or  syllables  which  he  supposes  to  carry  this  ezpressi?e 
power  in  most  known  languages  are,  St,  to  signify  stability  or  rest;  Fly  to  de- 
note fluency ;  CI,  a  gentle  descent ;  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion ;  C,  to  cavity 
or  hoOowness,  be.  A  c«ntury  before  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  iii  his  Grammar  of  the 
EngUsh  Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it 
as  a  peculiar  ezccdlency  of  our  tongue,  that  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the 
natmre  of  the  objects  which  it  named,  by  employing  sounds  sharper,  softer,  weak- 
er, stronger,  more  obscore,  or  more  stndulous,  according  as  the  idea  which  is  to 
be  ioggested  requires.  He  ffives  various  examples,  ^ns,  words,  formed  upon 
9t,  always  denote  firmness  and  strength^  analogous'  to  fhe  Latin  if o  ;  as  stand,  stay 
fCiUr,  stop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  &c.  Words  beginning 
irithStr,  intimate  violent  force  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  ff'T^c^vv/ui^  as, 
•trive,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,  strip,  &c.  Thr, 
implies  forcible  motion  i  as  throw,  throb,  thrust,  through,  threaten,  thraldom 
Wr,  obliquity  or  distortion ;  as,  wry,  wrest,  wreath,  wrestle,  wring,  wrong,  wran- 
gle, wrath,  wrack,  &c.    Sw,  silent   agitation,  or  lateral  motion ;  as,  sway,  iwing. 
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As  far  as  this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  language  appears  to  be 
not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Platonic  philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  *^  Utrum 
nomina  rerum  sint  natura,  an  impositione  ?  ^^u  ti  Aitfti ;''  by  which  they 
meant,  whether  words  were  merely  conventional  symbols ;  of  the 
rise  of  which  no  account  could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the 
first  inventors  of  language  ?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in 
nature  that  led  to  the  assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular 
objects?  and  those  of  the  Platonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opin* 
ion,* 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words  and 
objects,  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  pri- 
mitive state.  Though  in  every  tongue^  some  remains  of  it,  as  I 
have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  search 
for  it  throughout  the  whole  construction  of  any  modern  language. 
As  the  multitude  of  terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense 
field  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irre- 
gular methods  of  derivation  and  composition,  come  to  deviate  Vide- 
ly  from  the  primitive  character  of  their  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy 
or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things  signified.  In  this  state  we 
now  find  language.  Words,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the 
general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations;  as  arbi- 
trary, or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression. 
As  it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would, 
in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  in- 
deed, and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now;  but  as  far  as 
it  went,  more  expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.     This, 

•werre,  tweep,  swim.  SI,  a  gentle  fall  or  less  obscnrable  motion ;  as,  slide,  slip, 
sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipation  or  expansion ;  as  spread,  sprout, 
sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring.  Terminations  in  euahy  indicate  something  acting  ninhiy 
and  sharply ;  as,  crash,  gaih,  rash,  flash,  lash,  slash.  Terminations  in  ush,  some- 
thing acting  more  obtAely  and  dully  ;  as,  crush,  brush,  hush,  gush,  blush.  The  learn- 
ed author  produces  a  great  many  more  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  seem  to 
leare  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had  some  influence  on  the  for- 
mation of  words.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  speculations  of  this  kind,  there  is  so  much 
room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forming 
any  general  theory.  ^ 

*Vid.  Flat. in  Cratylo.  "Nomina  Terbaqne  non  posita  fortuito,  sed  quadam  vi  et 
"  ratione  nature  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidlus  in  Grunmaticis  Commentarils  docet ;  rem 
<*sane  in  philCfSophie  dissertationibus  celebrem.  In  eam  rem  multa  arguments 
'*  dicit,  cur  videri  possint,  rcrba  esse  naturalia,  magis  qcam  arbitraria.  Fo5,  in- 
^'quit,  cum  dicimus,  motu  quodam  oris  conveniente,  cum  ipsius  verbi  demonstra- 
"  tione  utimnr,  et  Ubias  scnsim  primores  emovemus,  ac  spiritum  atque  animam 
**  porro  Tersum,  et  ad  eos  quibus  conscrmocinamur  Jntendimus .  At  contra  cum 
"dicimus  Aof,  neque  profuso  intentoque  flatu  rocis,  neque  projectis  labiis  pro- 
"  nunciamus ;  sed  et  spiritum  et  labias  quasi  intra  nosmet  ipsos  coercemus.  Hoc 
"  sit  idem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimus  lu,  et  ego,  et  mifdf  et  Obi,  Nam  sicuti  cum  adnui- 
**  mus  et  abnulmus,  motus  quodam  illo  vel  capitis,  rel  oculorum,  a  natura  rei  quain 
"significat,  non  abhorret,  ita  in  his  vocibus  quasi  gestus  quidam  oris  et  spiritus 
"  naturalis  est.  Eadon  ratio  est  in  Greets  quoque  Tocibus  quam  esse  in  nostris 
u  anlouHifCitinni.'' 

A.  GaixiiFi,  Noct  Attice,1ib.  z.  cap.  4 
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dien,  may  be  assumed  as  one  character  of  the  first  state,  oi 
nings  of  language,  among  every  savage  tribe. 

A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from 
the  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by 
men.   Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the 
first  elements  of  speech.    Men  laboured  to  conununicate  their  feel* 
ings  to  one  another,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which 
nature  taught  them.    After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be 
invented^i^is  mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at 
once  disused.     For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely barren ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  period  among  all  rude 
nations,  when  conversation  was  carried  on  by  a  very  few  words,  in* 
termixed  with  many  exclamations  and  earnest  gestures.    The  small 
9tock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendered  these  helps 
absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude, 
uncultivated  men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words, 
which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood, by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying  their 
tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make.   At 
this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
I  ossess  imperfectly,'  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental 
methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan, 
too,  according  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally 
constructed,  upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to 
the  thing  signified,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  their  words 
with  more  emphasis  and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of 
painting  by  means  of  sound.     For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  principle,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with  more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and 
greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what  we  now  use;  there  was  more 
action  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing  tone. 

To  tiiis  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we 
must  observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceas- 
ed, by  language  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and 
copious,  the  ancient  manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  among  many 
nations;  and  what  had  arisen  from  necessity,  continued  tjo  be  used 
for  ornament  Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the 
genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  a  mode  of  conver- 
sation which  gratified  the  imagination  so  much;  for  an  imagination 
which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  of  action, 
and  a  variAy  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon  this  principle.  Dr. 
Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find 
among  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks  the 
potter's  vessel,  in  sight  of  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the 
£!uphrates;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes;  and  carries  out  his  household 
stuff;  all  which,  he  imagines, might  be  significant  modes  of  expieft- 
sjon,  very  natural  in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
plain themselves  so  much  by  actions  and  gestures.  In  like  manner, 
among,  the  northern  American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions 
ivere  found  to  be  much  used  as  explanatory  of  their  meaning,  on  aU 
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their  <];reat  occasions  of  intercourse  with  each  other  ;  and  by  the 
belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  which  they  gave  and  received,  they 
were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meaning,  as  much  as  by  their  dis- 
courses. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  so  natural,  that  to 
some  nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  va- 
rying the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to 
contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chi- 
nese in  particulai*.  The  number  of  words  in  their  language  is  said 
not  to  be  great;  but  in  speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their Vords  on 
no  less  than  five  dliferent  tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word 
signify  five  different  things.  This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of 
music  or  singine  to  their  speech.  For  those  inflections  of  voice 
which,  in  the  inumcy  of  language,  were  no  more  than  harsh  or  dis- 
sonant cries,  must,  as  language  gradually  polishes,  pass  into  more 
smooth  and  musical  sounds;  and  hence  is  formed,  what  we  call  the 
prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation 
was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  Without  havmg  attended  to 
this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the 
classics,  which  relate  to  the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  en- 
tertainments of  the  ancients.  It  appears  from  many  circumstances, 
that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  much 
farther  than  ours;  or  that  they  spoke  with  more  and  stronger  inflec- 
tions of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was 
much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  tlie  modern  languages,  and  render- 
ed much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them.  Besides 
quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  most  of  their  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex ;  the 
use  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know, 
determined  the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fall.  Our  modern  pronun- 
ciation must  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The 
declamation  of  their  |orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors 
upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature  of  recitative  in  music ; 
was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  supported  with  instru- 
ments; as  several  learned  men  have  fully  proved.  And  if  this  was 
the  case,  as  they  have  shown,among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is 
well  known,  w^re  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the  Romans,  and 
carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  farther  in 
every  public  exhibition.  Ariscotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts. 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures ;  for  strong  tones, 
and  animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Ac- 
tion is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in 
every  public  speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  play- 
ers in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Roscius  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Ges- 
ture was  of  such  consequence  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is 
leason  for  believing,  that  on  some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the 
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MlUkg  pari  were  divided,  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  fomi 
a  atrange exhibition ;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones, 
while  another  performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  gestures. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between  him  and  Ros- 
eius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of 
jdirases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  significant  ges- 
tures. At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly ;  for,  under 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment  of 
the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by  mute 
gesticulation.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as 
at  tragedies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
obliged  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the 

.  pantomime  art  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, both  tone  and  gesture  were  doubtless  carried  much  farther 
than  in  common  discourse;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind,  must, 
in  every  country^  bear  some  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in 
conversation,  and  such  public  entertainments  as  I  have  now  men- 
tioned could  never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and 
gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as.languid  as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire, 
these  more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones, 
and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and 
fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages. As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  charac- 
ter of  speech  and  pronunciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout 
Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of 
language,  or  to  me  pomp  of  declamation  and  theatrical  action. 
Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  became  more  simple  and 
plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it;  without  that  enthusiastic  mixture  of 
tones  and  gestures,  which  distingaished  the  ancient  nations.  At  the 
restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so  much  altered, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  difierent,  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  concerning 
their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  of 
speaking  in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  suf- 
ficieat  energy,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any^more 
vehement  manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones,  and  more 
animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings. 
Accordingly,  in  difierent  modern  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech, 
partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sensi- 

'  bility  of  the  people.  A  Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and 
gesticulates,  while  he  speaks,  much  more  than  an  linglishman.  An 
Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either.  Musical  pronunciation  and 
expressive  gesture,  are  to  this  day  the  distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third 
place,  to  consider  the  style  of  language  in  its  most  early  state,  and 
its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first 
uttered  their  words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and 
expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by  cries 
K  9 
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and  gestures ;  so  the  language  which  they  used,  could  be  no  other 
than  full  of  figures  and  metaphors,  not  correct  indeed,  but  forcible 
and  picturesque. 

We  are  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imagine,  that  those  modes 
of  expression  which  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are  among  the 
chief  refinements  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  language  had 
advanced  to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  pol- 
ished state ;  and  that,  then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhe- 
toricians. The  contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Mankind  never  em- 
ployed so  many  figures  of  speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any 
words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object,  obliged  them 
to  use  one  name  for  many ;  and  of  course,  to  express  themselves 
by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms 
of  speech  which  render  language  figurative.  Next,  as  the  objects 
with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material 
objects  around  them,  names  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long 
before  words  were  invented  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the 
mnd,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  Hence,  the  early 
language  of  men  being  entirely  made  up  of  words  descriptive  of 
sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  extremely  metaphorical. — 
For,  to  signify  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act  or  feeline  of  the 
mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion 
or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which 
had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  con- 
tributed to  it  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  un- 
der the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered 
and  dispersed  ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things  ; 
they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear 
and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonishment,  are  their  most  frequent  pas- 
sions. Their  language  will  necessarily  partake  of  this  character  ot 
their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole. 
They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  co- 
lours, and  most  vehement  expressions ;  infinitely  more  than  men 
livins  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  their 
imaginations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed, 
and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa 
miliar  to  them.  Even  the  manner  in  which  1  before  showed  that 
the  first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and 
gestures,  enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised ;  a  greater  effort  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited. — 
Consequently,  the  fancy  kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly 
by  this  mode  of  utterance,  operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.    The  style 
of  all  the  most  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are  in  the  first 
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and  nide  periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  exception,  to  be  full  of 
figures;  hyperbolical  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  the  American  languages,  which  are  known, 
by  the  most  authentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iro- 
quois and  Illinois  carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with 
bolder  metaphors,  and  greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  use  in  our 
poetical  productions.* 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects.  Iniquity, 
or  guilt,  is  expressed  by  ^  a  spotted  garment ;"  misery,  by  ^  drinking 
the  cup  of  astonishment ;"  vain  pursuits,  by  <<  feeding  on  ashes;''  a 
sinful  life,  by^'a  crooked  path;''  prosperity,  by^'the  candle  of  the- 
Lord  shining  on  our  head ;"  and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instanc^. 
Hence  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  orien- 
tal style  ;  b»  fancying  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ; 
whereas,  from  the  American  style,  and  from  many,  other  instances, 
it  plainly  appears  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or 
climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common  to  all  nations  in  certain  periods 
of  society  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  para- 
dox, that  poetry  is  more  ancient  tiian  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufScient  to  observe, 
that,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all 
language  must  have  been  originally  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with 
thatenthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive  metaphorical  expression,  which 
distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language  in  its  progress  began  to  grow  more  copious,  it  gra- 
dually lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When 
men  were  furnished  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object, 
both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  cir- 
cumlocutions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course,  more 
simple.  Imagination,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had 
less  influence  over  mankind.    The  vehement  manner  of  speaking 

*  Tbas,  to  give  an  instance  of  the  singular  style  of  these  nations,  the  FiTe  Na* 
liais  of  Canada,  when  entering  on  a  treat7  of  peace  with  us,  expressed  themselves  bj 
Ihcir  chiefs,  in  the  following  language :  **  We  are  happy  in  baying  buried  under 
**  groond  the  red*  axe,  that  has  so  often  been  dyed  with  tiie  blood  of  our  brethren. 
«  Now,  in  this  sort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace.  We  plant  a  tree 
*<  whose  top  will  reach  the  sun,  and  its  branches  spread  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be 
'*  seen  afar  off.  May  its  growth  never  be  stifled  and  choaked ;  but  may  it  shade  botli 
'*  your  o>unti7  and  ours  with  its  leaves !  Let  us  make  fast  its  roots  and  extend  them 
"  to  the  utmost  of  your  colonies.  If  the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we 
**  would  know  it  by  the  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our  country.  May  the  Great 
**  Spirit  allow  us  to  rest  in  tranquillity  upon  our  mats,  and  never  again  dig  up  the  axe 
**  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  peace  i  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies 
M  buried.  Let  a  strong  stream  run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our 
M  g^t  and  remembrance.  The  fire  that  had  \ong  burned  in  Albany  is  extinguished. 
**  The  bloody  bed  is  washed  clean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.  We  now 
«  renew  the  covenant  chain  of  friendship.  Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  clean  as  silver, 
M  and  not  suffered  to  contract  any  rust.  Let  not  any  one  pull  away  hU  arm  Hrom  it.'* 
These  passages  are  extracted  from  Cadwallader  Colden*s  Mistory  of  the  Five  Indian 
Natums :  where  it  appears,  from  the  authentic  documents  he  produces,  that  such  li 
their  genuine  style. 
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by  tones  and  gestures,  hegdm  to  be  disused.  The  understanding 
was  more  exercised  ;  the  fancy  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind 
becoming  more  extensive  and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signi- 
fying their  meaning  to  each  other,  was  the  chief  object  of  attention. 
In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  became  the  instructors  of  men  ;  and 
in  their  reasonings  on  all  different  subjects,  introduced  that  plainer 
and  simpler  style  of  composition  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeics,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  this  sense,  composed  any  wri- 
ting in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and  poetical  dress  of  lan- 
guage was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  reserved 
K)r  those  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  professedly 
studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  the 
variations  it  has  undergone :  I  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pro- 
nouncing words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  I  have 
yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  words ;  when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place, 
rimilar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illustrating. 


CtUESTIONS. 


Of  the  conaideration  of  language; 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  order  does 
our  author  propose  to  treat  of  it  ?  What 
does  language,  in  general,  signify  7  By 
these  sounds  what  are  meant  7  What 
will  appear  from  what  is  aflenvards 
to  be  offered  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  words  and  ideas  may,  m 
general,  be  considered  aibitrary  and 
conventional?  Of  which,  what  is  a 
clear  proof?  In  what  state  do  we  now 
behola  this  artificial  method  of  com- 
municating thought?  What  has  lan- 
guage be^me  ?  By  what  remark  is 
Siis illustrated?  Of  whathaslangua^ 
become  tiie  instrument;  and  how  is 
this  also  illustrated!  How  long  has 
language  been  found  in  this  refined 
state;  smd  what  is  the  consequence? 
To  have  reason  for  the  highest  asto- 
nishment, to  what  period  must  we 
carry  our  thoughts  back ;  and  on  what 
must  we  reflect  ?  What  do  we  admire; 
and  on  what  do  we  plume  ourselves? 
What  remark  follows?  In  what  cir- 
cumstances did  mankind  live,  when 
language  began  to  be  formed  ?  Of  this 
situation,  what  is  remarked?  What 
would  one  naturally  think ;  and  wh  v  ? 
What  two  points  seem  to  be  attenaed 


with  equal  difficulty  ?  Upon  considering 
what  do  difficulties  increase  upon  ns; 
and  for  what,  consequentl V}  does  there 
appear  no  small  reason  ?  If  we  admit 
that  language  had  a  divine  origin, 
what  can  we  not  suppose;  why;  and 
what  consequence  follows?  Of  this 
history,  what  is  observed  ?  If  we  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  period,  before 
words  were  invented  or  Icnown^  what 
follows;  and  why?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Of  those  exclamations,  there- 
fore, what  is  I'emarked  ?  When  more 
enlarged  communications  became  ne- 
cessary-, in  what  manner  did  men  pro 
ceed  m  the  assi^^nation  of  names? 
What  illustrations  folbw?  Under  what 
circumstances,  could  he  not  do  other- 
wise? What  would  be  supposing  an 
effect  without  a  cause ;  ana  why  ?  In 
this  case,  what  motive  would  operate 
most  fi^enerally?  Where  was  the  miita- 
tion  of  words  abmidantly  evident ;  and 
why?  Thus,  in  all  languages,  what 
do  we  find?  How  is  thiis  illustrated? 
Where  does  this  analogy  seem  to  fail  ? 
Many  learned  men,  however,  have 
been  of  what  opinion  ?  With  regard  to 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and  also 
with  regard  to  sensible  objects  that  ad* 
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them^ehroi  mesfStf  to  the  i^t, 
wtiat  do  they  remark?  How  is  this  il- 
hiBtrated  ?  Of  thk  STStem,  wfaat  k  re- 
marked'? What  qaertkn  was  much 
aeitated  among  the  ancient  Sloie  and 
^&tonic  phiksopherB  7  Which  omnkn 
did  the  rialmie  echool  favour?  When, 
only,  can  this  principle  of  natural  rela- 
tion be  applied?  Thou^  in  every 
tongue,  some  remains  of  it  can  m 
traced,  yet  what  were  utterly  vain; 
and  why  ?  What  may  wordi^  as  we 
now  employ  them,  be  conndeied ;  but 
of  what  can  there  be  no  doubt;  and 
what  remark  fUkrws  ?  From  what  is  a 
second  character  of  language  drawn  ? 
What  have  been  shown  to  have  been 
the  first  elements  of  speech?  Hew  did 
men  labour  to  commxmicate  their  feel- 
ines  to  one  another?  Afler  words  began 
to  oe  invented,  why  could  not  this  mode 
sf  spealdng,  oy  natural  siffns,  be  at 
once  disused?  What  remSred  these 
helps  absolutely  necessary^explain- 
ug  their  conceptions?  How  would 
n^e  and  uncultivated  men  labour  to 
make  themselves  understood ;  and  why? 
How  is  this  further  illustrated?  To 
what  would  this  plan  also  naturally 
\ead?  For  dH  those  reasooB,  what  may 
be  asumed  as  a  principle  ? 

Though  necessity  gave  rise  to  this 
modeoTspeakin^,  ye^  what  must  w« 
observe  ?  Of  natiODs  POflseiwiy  much 
fire  and  vivacity,  wnat  is  OMervedj 
and  why?  For  what  does  Dr.  War- 
burton  account ;  and  what  illustration 
is  given?  In  like  manner,  what  were 
found  to  be  much  used  ainong  the 
northern  American  tribes;  and  how 
were  they  cu^ustomed  to  declare  their 
meaning?  With  regard  to  inflections 
of  vdce,  what  is  observed  ?  With  what 
nation,  particularly,  is  this  the  practice  ? 
As  the  number  of  words  in  tneir  Ian* 
guage  is  not  great,  how  do  they  vary 
uiem?  What  appearance  must  this 
pre  to  their  speech ;  why ;  and  hence 
IS  fiirmed  what  ?  What  is  remarkable, 
anddeservesattention?  Withouthaving 
attended  to  this,  in  understanding  what, 
shall  we  be  at  a  loss?  From  many  cir- 
cumstances, with  regard  to  the  prosody 
of  the  Greeks  and  uie  Romans,  what 
appeals  manifest?  Of  the  quantity  of 
their  syllables  what  is  observed  ?  Be- 
sides quantities,  what  were  placed  up- 
on most  of  their  syllables ;  and  of  their 
use,  what  is  remarked?  How  woijJd 


our  modem  pronunciatkm  have  ap- 
peared to  them?  To  what  did  the 
oeclamation  of  their  orators  approach ; 
and  of  what  was  it  capable?  If  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Romans,  of 
the  Greeks  what  is  well  known  ?  How 
dki  Aristotle  consider  the  music  of 
tragedy?  Why  was  the  case  parallel 
wi£  regard  to  gestures?  How  is  ac- 
tion treated  of  by  all  the  ancient 
critics?  Of  the  action  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  what  is  remarked?  How 
would  Roscius  have  seemed  to  us? 
From  the  importance  of  gestkmlation 
on  the  ancient  stage,  what  have  we 
reason  to  believe?  What  do  we  learn 
from  Cicero?  Under  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustps  and  Tiberius,  what  became  the 
favourite  entertainment  of  the  pub- 
lic ?  To  how  great  an  extent  was  it 
carried,  and  what  laws  consequently 
became  necessary?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  such  public  entertain- 
ments as  have  been  mentioned,  could 
never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation 
whose  tones  and  gestures  were  as 
languid  as  ours  are?  Wliat  efiect  was 
produced  by  the  baibarians^hen  they 
spread  themselves  over  the  Kranan  em- 
pire? As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in 
tfadr  idiom,  so  what  followed?  To  what 
was  not  the  same  attention  paid? 
What  beoame  more  simple  and  i>lain ; 
and  without  what?  What  is  said  of 
the  genius  of  language  at  the  restora- 
tion of  letters?  Of  our  plain  manner 
of  speaking  in  these  northern  countries, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  efieet 
of  more  varied  toneai  and  more  anima- 
ted motions?  Acc«uingl>^,  what  efi*ect 
k  produced;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  to 
what  do  we  proceed?  What  reason 
have  we  to  beUcve  that  the  language 
of  the  ancients  was  full  of  figures  and 
metaphors  ?  What  are  we,  upon  a  so-  ^ 
perficial  view,  apt  to  imagine  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  the  contrary  of  this 
is  the  truth  ?  "What  is  the  first  reason 
for  this?  What  is  the  second;  hence, 
what  foUowB ;  and  why  ?  What  other 
circumstances,  besides  necessity,  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  figurative  style; 
and  what,  consequenUjr,  Mows?  Of 
the  st^le  of  the  earliest  languages, 
what  18  observed  ?  Where  have  we  a 
striking  instance  of  this?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  ?  Re^^t  it  What  is  ano- 
ther remarkable  mstance ;  and  how  is 
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illustrated?  Hencei  to  what  have 
we  been  acccistomod;  and  why  ?  Fioin 
the  American  stjrle,  what  plainly  ap- 
pears? Ck)ncermng  what,  may  we 
opnsequently  receive  some  li^ht  ?  On 
thu  subject,  what,  at  present,  is  it  suffi- 
cient to  observe  ?  When  did  language 
lose  this  fifforative  character;  and  why? 
As  style  oecame  more  concise,  wKat 
followed^  and  what  was  its  influence 
on  the  miacination?  As  intercourse 
among  mankind  became  more  exten- 
sive, what  was  the  chief  object  of  atten- 
tion? How  was  prose  introduced? 
Among  the  Greeks,  who  was  the  first 
prose  writer ;  what  was  now  laid  aside 
rran  the  intercourse  of  men ;  and  £at 
what  occasions  was  it  resumed  ?  Thus, 
how  has  language  been  considered; 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  ? 
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1.  Iianguage. 

B.  Its  present  state. 

D.  The  fist  method  of  commurn- 
cating  thoughts. 

B.  The  prindpfe  upon  which  lan- 
guage was  formed. 

2.  PronunciadcnL 

A.  InfleotKHuw 
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B.  Thei!B  reasQnings  confimed. 
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LECTURE  Tn. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF 

WRITING. 

When  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a 
Mentence,  or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues.  The  consi- 
deration of  this  will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language, 
and  to  show  the  causes  of  those  alterations^  which  it  has  undergone 
in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of 
which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  bacK,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most 
early  period  ot  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who 
beholos  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  nuses  his  dedre,  and  who 
requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  words,  he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself 
be  understood,  by  pointing  earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired, 
and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to 
have  acquired  words,  the  first  word  which  he  uttered  would,  of 
course,  be  the  name  of  that  object.  He  would  not  express  himself, 
according  to  our  English  order  of  construction,  "give  me  fruit;"  but 
according  to  the  Latin  order,  "  fruit  give  me;"  " fructum  da  mihi ;" 
for  this  phdn  reason,  that  his  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards 
rhilt,  the  desired  object  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  the  object 
which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and  of  course  would  be  the  first  named. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words  the  gesturi^ 
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which  nature  taught  the  sayage  to  make,  before  he  was  aoquainted 
with  words ;  aod  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  certain,  that 
he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangement 

Accustomed  now  io  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  words, 
we  call  this  an  inversion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural 
order  of  speech.  But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however, 
in  one  view,  the  most  natural  order;  because  it  is  the  order  sug* 
gested  by  imagination  and  desire,  which  always  impel  us  to  mention 
their  object  in  the  first  place.  We  mij^t  therefore  conclude,  a  priori^ 
that  this  would  be  the  order  in  which  words  were  most  conunonly 
arranged  at  the  bejpnnings  of  language;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
in  fjMt,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  an- 
cient tongues ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin;  and  it  is  said  also,  in 
the  Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  Ameri 
can  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly 
obtains,  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses 
tfaeprincipal  object  of  the  discourse,  toother  with  its  circumstances; 
and  afterwards,  the  person  or  the  thmg  that  acts  upon  it  Tlius 
Sallust,  comparing  together  the  mind  and  the  body :  ^  Animi  imperio, 
corporis  servitio,  magis  utimur,''  which  order  certainly  renders  the 
sentence  more  lively  and  striking,  than  when  it  is  arranrod  according 
to  our  Enelish  construction ;  <^  we  make  most  use  ofthe  direction 
of  the  soiu,  and  of  the  service  of  the  body.''     The  Latin  ordei 

Stifies  more  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs 
t  to  that  which  is  its  chief  [object ;  and  having  once  named  it, 
carries  it  in  view  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  same 
manner  in  poetry : 

Jastmn  €C  temconi  pff^opcnti  fininiy 
Ifoo  cirftuiii  srdor  |ir avk  jubcntiiiiiiy 

Nod  Tultiit  Butantii  ^jmumi, 

Mente  quadt  folidA. ..... 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  ar- 
ranged with  a  much  jcreater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several 
objects  make  in  the  fancy,  than  our  English  construction  admits ; 
which  would  require  the  '^  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,'' 
though  undoubtedly  tiie  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  last  place. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  mo6t 
common  arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagi 
nation  of  the  speaker  most  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this 
holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  reeard  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period  requires  a  different  order ;  and  in  languages  susceptible  of  so 
much  musical  beauty,  and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modu- 
lation as  were  used  by  those  nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an 
object  carefully  studied.  Sometimes,  too,  attention  to  the  perspi- 
cmty,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  suspension  ofthe  speaKer's  mean- 
ing,  idter  this  order;  and  produce  such  varLuv^^  in  the  ai .  jmgement, 
tiiat  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  ^\rincipl&  iBut,  in 
general,  this  was  the  genius  and  cluurat*'^?r  o7  most  of  th.''  ancient 
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i«nguiiges,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as 
allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
i^peaker's  imagiiiation.  The  Hebrew  is,  indeed,  an  exception ; 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them 
less  frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  lo  the  English  construction, 
than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  ar- 
rangement from  the  ancient  In  their  prose  compositions,  very  lit- 
tle variety  is  admitted  in  the  collocation  of  words;  they  are  mostly 
fixed  to  one  order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  order 
of  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person 
or  thing  which  speaks  or  acts  ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  ob- 
ject of  its  action.  So  that  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  an- 
other, not  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  sev^*al 
objects  carry  in  the  imagination,  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  Would 
say  thus :  ''it  is  impossihJe  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  re* 
markable  mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency,  and 
such  unusual  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power."  Here 
we  have  first  presented  to  us,  the  person  who  speaks :  ''It  is  im- 
possible for  me;*'  next,  what  that  person istodo,  "impossibleforhim 
to  pass  over  in  silence  f'  and  lastly,  the  object  which  moves  him  so 
to  do,  "  the  mildness,  clemency,  and  moderation  of  his  patron.'' 
Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this 
order;  beginning  with  the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the 
exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  ending  with  the  speaker  and 
his  action.  "  Tantam  mansuetudinem,  tam  inusitatam  inauditamque 
*'  clementiam,  tantumque  in  summapotestatc  rerum  omnium  modum, 
"  tacitus  nullo  modo  praBterire  possum."    (Orat  pro.  M arcell.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and 
distinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — 
We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding 
directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in  succession,  to  die  view  of  an- 
other. Our  arrangement, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of  speech ;  as  far  as  clearness  in 
communication  is  understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  die  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is 
not  altoredier  so  limited ;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for 
transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there,  however,  that  liberty  is 
confined  within  narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  difierent  modern  tongues  vary  from  one  another  in  this 
respect  The  French  language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determin- 
ate in  the  order  of  its  words,  and  admits  the  least  df  inversion, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  English  admits  it  more.  But  the 
Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient  transpositive  chsractor;  thou^ 
one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little  obscurity  in  the  style  of 
some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in  these  tnmsporitioifis. 
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It  is  proper  next  to  observe^  that  there  is  one  circumstance  im 
the  structure  of  all  the  modern  tongues,  which,  of  necesBity,  limits 
their  arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate 
train.  We  have  disused  those  differences  of  termination,  which  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  distinc^ished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and 
tenses  of  verbs ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one  another,  though  the 
related  words  were  disjoined,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
sentence.  This  is  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  language,  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious 
e£kct  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  no  way  left  us 
to  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in  mean- 
ing, but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the  period.  Foi 
instance ;  the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express  themselves 
thus- 

fixtiiictiim  nymptm  cmdeli  funere  Daphnim 
Flebwit 

Because  '<  extinctum  &  Daphnim"  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
this  showed,  thiat  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to 
each  other,  diough  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  and 
that  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb  ^flebant,''  to  which 
^  nymphae"  plainly  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.  The  different 
terminations  here  reduced  all  into  order,  make  the  connexion 
of  the  several  words  perfectly  clear.  But.  let  us  truudate  theae 
words  literally  into  English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement; 
^  dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented ;''  and  they 
become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost  all 
the  ancient  languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  thereby  pointing  out  the  concordance  and  the  government  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  of  trans- 
position, and  could  marshal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that 
gratified  the  imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear.  When  language  came 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire, 
they  dropped  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  different  terminations  of 
veiiis,  with  the  mrore  ease,  because  they  placed  no  ^reat  value  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  structure  of  language.  They 
were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and  copiousness  ofexpreasion. — 
The^  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  pf  sound,  nor  sought  to 
gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied 
solely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  assbould  exhibit  their 
ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  order.  And  hence, 
if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  words, 
possesses  less  harmoify,  less  beauty,  and  less  forc^  than  the  Grreek 
or  Latin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meanings  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  ha0 

been,  in  several  material  articles :  and  this  account  of  the  geniuc* 

and  progress  of  language,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  observations^ 

bod)  curious  and  useful.    From  what  has  been  said  in  this,  and  thsi 
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preceding  lecture,  it  appears  that  language  was  at  first  barren  in 
words,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound  of  these  words;  and  expressive 
in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones  and 
gestures:  style  was  figurative  and  poetical;  arrangement  was  fanci- 
ful and  lively.  It  appears,  that,  in  all  the  successive  changes  which 
language  has  undergone,  as  the  world  advanced,  the  understanding 
has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The  progress  ot 
language,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in  man. — 
The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth ;  with 
advancing  years,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  understanding  npens. 
Thus  language,  proceeding  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  halli,  at 
the  same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy;  from  fire  and 
enthusiasm,  to  coolne^ft  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  eariy 
language,  descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figurative 
style,  and  inverted  arran^ment,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual 
influence  on  each  other,  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbi- 
trary sounds,  calm  pronunciation,  simple  style,  plain  arrangement 
Language  is  become,  in  modem  times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and 
accurate ;  but,  however,  less  striking  and  animated:  in  its  ancient 
state,  mo^  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  to  reason 
and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands 
our  notice;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  for- 
mer subject 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful  art 
which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  At  first, 
men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  when  present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds,  which 
they  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mu- 
tual communication  with  one  another,  when  absent,  by  means  oi 
marks  or  characters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts. «  They  are  either  signs  for 
things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  of  things,  are 
the  pictures,  hierogl3rphics,  and  symbols,  employed  by  the  ancient 
nations ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the  alphabetical 
characters  now  employed  by  dl  Europeans.  These  two  kinds  ol 
writing  are  generically  and  essentially  distinct 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  Imi- 
tation is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations, 
some  methods  have  obtained,  of  copjring  or  tracing  the  likeness  of 
sensible  objects.  Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  meh 
for  giving  some  imperfect  information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  of 
what  had  happened ;  or  for  preservmg  the  memory  of  facts  which 
they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  had  killed 
another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man  stretched  upon  the  earth, 
and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand. 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  America  was  first  discovered,  this  was 
the  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  By  his- 
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tmieal  picture^^  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  transmitted  the  me- 
mory  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  empire.  These, 
however,  must  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records ;  and  the 
nations  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  nide.— 
Pictures  could  do  no  more  .than  delineate  external  events.  They 
could  neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such 
qualities  as  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the 
dispositions  or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process 
of  time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called  hieroglyphical  characters* 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  the  art  of  writing 
Hierogl3rphics  consist  in  certain  s3rmbols,  which  are  made  to  stand 
for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which 
such  symbols  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye, 
was  the  hieroglyphical  symbol  of  knowledge;  a  circle,  of  eternity, 
which  has  neither  b^inning  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore, 
were  a  more  refined  and  extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures 
delineated  the  resemblance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hiero* 
glyphics  painted  invisible  objects,  by  analogies  taken  from  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hierogl3rphica] 
characters,  intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  £gypt 
was  the  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied,  and 
brought  into  a  regular  art  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the 
boasted  wisdom  of  their  priests.  According  to  the  pn^rties  which 
they  ascribe  to  animals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  they  supposed 
natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the 
emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  moral  objects  ;  and  employed  them 
in  their  writing  for  that  end.  Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated 
by  a  viper;  imprudence,  by  a  fly ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant ;  victory,  by  a 
hawk:  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork;  a  man  universally  shunned,  by 
an  eel,  which  they  supposed  to  be  found  in  company  with  no  other 
fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or  more  of  these  hiero- 
glyphical characters;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  to  denote 
nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of  those  pro- 
perties of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  their 
hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn  from 
them  were  forced  and  ambiguous;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  charac- 
ters rendered  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very 
indistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  things;  this  sort  of  wri- 
ting could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  contused  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  knowledge 
of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  for  concealing  their  learning  from  common  view ; 
and  that,  upon  this  account,  vt  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alpha- 
betical method  of  writing.  But  tliis  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Hie- 
roglyphics were,  undoubtedly,  employed  at  first  from  necessity,  not 
from  choice  or  refinement;  and  would  never  have  been  thought  oi, 
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if  alphabetical  characters  had  been  known.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
vention  plainly  shows  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gross  and  rude 
essays  towards  writing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  extend  farther  the  first  method  which  they  had 
employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  representations  of  visible  objects. 
Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical  writing  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  and  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it 
is  known,  tflSit  the  priests  still  employed  the  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters, as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and  religion. 
In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hieroglyphical  writing,  when  they 
began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and  some  of  their  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hiero- 
glyphics, or  symbols  of  things  invisible ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanc- 
ed, among  some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  fo«* 
objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects 
signified.  Ofthis  nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among 
the  Peruvians.  They  made  use  of  small  cords,  ofdifierent  colours ; 
and  by  knots  upon  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  differently  ranged, 
they  contrived  signs  for  giving  information,  and  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another. 

Ot  this  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to 
this  day  throughout  the  ereat  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese  have 
no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words. 
But  every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing,  is  significant 
of  an  idea;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing,  or  object 
By  consequence,  the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense. 
It  must  correspond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which 
they  have  occasion  to  express ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  words ;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone  with  which 
it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several  different  things.  They 
are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written  characters.  To 
read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life : 
which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage;  and 
must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have 
been  diflerent  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  According  to  the 
most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  bc»nin,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian, with  pictures  and  hieroglyphical  figures.  These  figures  being, 
in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  for  the  sake  of  writing  them 
easily,  and  greatly  enlarged  in  their  number,  passed,  at  length,  into 
those  marks  or  characters  which  they  now  use,  and  which  have 
spread  themselves  through  several  nations  of  the  east  For  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Japanese,  the  Tonquinese,  and  the  CorceanSv 
who  speak  different  languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  in* 
habitants  of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  with 
them ;  and,  by  this  means^corre^nd  intelligibly  with  each  other  in 
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writing^  though  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  in  their  several 
coantnes;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are,  like  hie- 
roglyphics, independent  of  language :  are  signs  of  things,  not  ot'words. 
vve  have  one  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing  in  Europe.  Our 
cyphers,  as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1,2,3,  4,  &c 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  marks, 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They 
have  no  dependence  on  words ;  but  each  figure  denotes  an  object, 
denotes  the  number  for  which  it  stands;  and,  accordingly,  on  be* 
ing  presented  to  the  eye,  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations 
who  have  agreed  in  the  use  of  those  cyphers;  by  Italians,  Spaniards^ 
French,  and  English,  however  different  the  languages  of  those  na- 
tions are  from  one  another,  and  whatever  different  names  they  give, 
in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  numerical  cypher. 

As  fai^then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  which 
resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  sense 
we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all 
direct  signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound, 
or  words;  either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures; 
or  signs  by  analogy,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  or  signs  by  in- 
stitution, as  the  reruvian  knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the 
Arabian  cjrphers. 

At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the  im- 
perfection, iJie  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  communication  with  one  another.  They  began  to  con- 
sider, that  by  employing  signs  which  would  stand  not  directly  for 
things,  but  for  the  words  which  they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these 
things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  be  gained.  For  they  re- 
flected farther,  that  though  the  number  of  words  in  every  language 
be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
are  used  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively  small.  The 
-same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated ;  and  are 
combined  together,  in  various  ways,  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of 
inventing  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  tliose 
simple  sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words;  and,  'by 
joining  together  a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds 
which  our  words  require. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet of  letters,  among  some  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  which 
is  said  to  be  retained  to  this  day  in  Ethiopia,  and  some  countries 
of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  every 
syllable  in  the  language,  the  number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be 
used  in  writing,  was  reduced  within  a  much  smaller  compass  than 
the  number  of  words  in  the  language.  Still,  however,  the  number 
of  characters  was  great;  and  must  have  continued  to  render  both 
reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  some  happy 
genius  arose,  and  tracing  the  sounds,  made  by  the  human  voice,  to 
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their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowels  and 
consonants ;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  which  we  now 
call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  they  em- 
ployed in  speech.  By  bein^  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  of 
writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection;  and  in  this 
state,  we  now  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sublime  and  refined  discovery, 
does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  great  inventer  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be 
paid  to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learning. 
It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  among  the 
Jews,  and  probably  among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented 
prior  to  his  age.  The  universal  tradition  among  the  ancients  is,  that 
they  were  first  imported  into  Greece  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician ; 
who,  according  to  the  common  system  of  chronology,  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Joshua;  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  cotempo- 
rary  with  king  David .  As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
ihe  inventers  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  ex- 
tensive commerce,  they  propagated  the  discoveries  made  by  other 
nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  al- 

{>habetica]  characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egjrpt,  the  first  civi- 
ized  kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great 
source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country,  the 
favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had  directed  much 
attention  to  the  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to 
have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary 
marks;  whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks, 
notfor  things  merely,  butfor  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phaedo) 
expressly  attributes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the 
Gre'eks.  Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to 
Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Most  probably,  Moses  carried  with  him 
the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  there  being 
adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country,  they 
were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The  rest  were  after- 
wards added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  found  to  be 
wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at 
this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  ver  ^  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The 
Roman  alphabet,  which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  is  plainly  formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations. 
And  all  learned  men  observe,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions, have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Sama* 
ritan  characters,  which,  it  is  agreed,  are  tibe  same  with  the  Phoenician, 
cr  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  characters  from  left 
to  right,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  manner  of  wri 
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ting^  and  they  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  conformity  of 
figure^  the  names  or  denominations  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta,  gamma, 
&c.  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged,  in  all  the  several 
alphabets,  Phcsnician,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so  much 
as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  originally 
from  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  gree- 
dily received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  many  different  nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This 
manner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Ara- 
bians, and  Hebrews ;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears 
to  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks.  Afterwards,  the  Greeks 
adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  fro^  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  called  BoustrO' 
phedon ;  or,  writing  after  the  manner  in  which  oxen  plough  tkd 
ground.  Of  this,  several  specimens  still  remain ;  particularly,  the 
inscription  on  the  famous  Sigean  monument;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mon method  of  writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand 
to  the- right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice 
of  writing,  in  tins  direction,  prevailed  throughout  all  the  countries 
of  £urope. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  ol  engraving.  Pillars,  and  tables  of 
stone,  were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards  plates  of 
the  softer  metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  became 
more  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employ- 
ed. The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  some 
countries :  and  in  others,  tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  impression  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron. 
In  later  times,  the  hides  of  animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished 
into  parchment,  were  the  most  common  materials.  Our  present 
method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity 
than  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  o.'  the  progress  of  these  two 
great  arts,  speech  and  writing;  by  which  men^s  thoughts  are  com- 
municated, and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment Let  us  conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words, 
spoken  language,  and  written  language;  or  words  uttered  in  oui 
hearine,  with  words  represented  to  the  eye ;  where  we  shall  find 
several  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  bodi  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  botli 
the  more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication . 
More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can 
send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the  world ; 
we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth.  More  permanent  also ;  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the 
most  distant  ages ;  it  gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  senti» 
ments  to  futurity,  and  of  perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of 
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past  transactions.  It  likewise  affords  this  advantage  to  such  as  read, 
aboTe  such  as  hear,  that,  having  the  written  characters  before  their 
eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and 
revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure,  one  passage  with  another  : 
whereas,  the  voice  is  fu^ive  and  passing ;  you  must  catch  the  words 
the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose  them  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language, 
that  speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind ;  yet  we  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that 
spoken  language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in 
point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  makes 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the 
perusal  of  any  writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture, 
which  accompany  discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  ren- 
der discourse,  when  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and 
more  expressive,  than  the  most  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressions ;  they  operate 
on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powenul  in- 
struments of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  always  awakened  more, 
by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  his  works  in  our  closet. 
Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  instruction, 
yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made  by 
means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 

ilUESTIONS. 


In  attending  to  the  order  in  which 
ivords  are  arranged  in  a  sentence,  what 
do  we  find  ?  what  advantage  will  a 
consideration  of  this  difierence  afford  ? 
That  we  may  conceive  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  this  difference,  what  is  neces- 
sjry  ?  What  must  we  figure  to  our- 
et'  /es  ?  Unacquainted  with  words,  how 
\v:>uld  he' proceed?  Having  acquired 
w^ds,  what  one  would  he  first  utter? 
f  v  would  he  express  himself^  and  for 
wiat  reason?  Of  such  an  arrangement, 
what  is  remarked?  What  do  .we  now 
call  this  order ;  why ;  and  how  do  we 
consider  it  ?  Though  not  the  most  logical, 
yet  why  is  it  the  most  natural  order? 
What  might  we  therefore  conclude ; 
and  accordingly,  what  do  we  find  ? 
What  arrangement,  in  the  Latin  hin- 
guage,  most  commonly  obtains,  and 
what  example  is  ^ven?  What  does 
the  Latin  order  gratify?  In  the  exam- 
ple here  given,  of  what  must  every 
person  of  taste  be  sensible?  In  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  what  is 
the  most  common  arrangement  ?  AVhat, 
TOmetimes,  requires  a  different  order ; 
and  what  remark  follows  ?  Sometimes, 


what  was  the  ^nius  and  character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  languages  ?  What 
one  is  an  exception ;  and  what  is  said 
of  it  ?  Of  the  prose  compositions  of  mo- 
dem languages,  what  is  remarked; 
and  what  may  that  order  be  called  ? 
How  do  they  dispose  of  the  parts  of 
their  sentences;  and  what  rollows? 
By  what  example  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  Here,  what  have  we  present- 
ed to  us?  What  order  would  Cicero 
have  used  ?  How  do  these  two  (HtleiB 
compare  with  eadi  other?  How  did 
the  Romans  generally  arrange  their 
words  ?  How  do  we  arrange  them  ?  Of 
what  does  our  arrangement  appear  to 
be  the  consequence ;  and  how  tar  ?  Of 
our  arrangement  in  poetry,  what  is  ob- 
served? In  what  order  do  different 
modern  tongues  vary  in  this  respect? 
What  i^  it  proper  next  %o  observe? 
What  is  that  circumstance  ?  What  is 
one  obvknis  eflect  of  this  ?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  is  given?  By, 
means  of  this  contrivance,  what  did 
the  ancients  enjoy  ?  When  were  those 
cases  of  nouns  and  terminations  of 
verbs  dropped;  and  why?  To  what 


too,  what  alters  this  order;  and  what  only  were  they  attentive?  Wliat  did 
efiect  would  it  produce?  In  general, 'they  not  much  regard;  what  solely 
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Oody;  and  hence  what  follows?  Thus, 
what  has  been  shown ;  and  for  what 
does  it  lay  a  foundation?  From  what 
has  been  aeiid  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
lecture,  what  appears  evident  ?  In  the 
succeasi ve  chanfipes  which  language  has 
undergone,  what,  also,  is  evident  ?  In 
this  respect,  what  does  the  proffress  of 
lan^oafe resemble?  Howisuisulustra- 
ted  7  What  were  the  characteristics  of 
early  language,  and  to  what  have  they 
ail  gradually  ffiven  place?  How  do 
the  modem  and  ancient  characters  of 
language  compare?  In  its  ancient 
state,  to  what  was  it  most  favourable; 
and  to  what  is  it  most  favourable  in 
its  modem?  Having  finished  his  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  speech,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed;  and 
what  does  he  say  of  it?  Next  to  speech, 
what  is  the  most  useful  art  that  men 
poeseas  ?  As  it  is  plainly  an  improve- 
ment upon  speech,  wliat  necessarily 
JbllowB?  Of  what  only  did  men  at  first 
think;  and  what  did  they  afterwards 
devise  ?  Of  what  two  sorts  are  written 
characters  ?  What  are  examples  of  the 
former;  and  of  the  latter?  What 
were,  doubtless,  the  first  essay  towards 
writing;  andwhv?  Fcx*  what  purposes 
would  those  methods  soon  be  employ- 
ed ?  How  is  this  iUustrated  ?  Where  do 
we  find  this  method  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  at  what  time  ?  The  memory  of 
what  did  the  Mexicans  transmit  by  his- 
torical pictures?  Of  these  records,  and 
of  the  nations  who  had  no  other,  what 
is  remarked?  What  only  could  pic- 
tures delineate ;  and  what  could  tney 
not  do?  To  supply,  in  some  decree, 
this  defect,  what,  m  process  of  time, 
arose ;  and  how  may  tney  be  consider- 
ed ?  In  what  do  hieroglyphics  consist? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  ad- 
vantage haa  hieroglyphics  over  pic- 
tures? What  did  pictures  delineate? 
What  did  hieroglyphics  paint;  and 
how?  Among  the  Mexicans,  what 
were  found  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of 
writing  most  studied,  and  brought  to  a 
regular  art?  In  hieroglyphics,  what 
was  conveyed?  By  what  were  they 
governed  in  forming  them?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrate  ?  What  did  they 
sometimes  join  together ;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  given?  Why  was  this  sort 
of  writing  enigmatical  and  confused, 
and  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  know- 
'edffe  of  any  land  ? 
Who,  has  it  been  imagined,  invented 
M 


hieroglyphics;  and  for  what  purpose? 
How  does  it  appear  that  this  is  certain- 
ly a  mistake  f  What  does  the  nature 
of  the  invention  plainly  show  it  to  have 
been?  After  alphabetical  writing  was 
introduced  into  Egypt,  for  what  pur 
pose  did  the  priests  still  employ  hiero- 
glyphical  characters  ?  Who  found  hie- 
rc^iyphical  writing  in  this  state ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  As  wri- 
ting advanced  from  pictures  to  hiero- 
glyphics, from  these  latter  to  what  did  it 
advance  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting practised  ?  W^^  method  did  they 
contnve  to  give  information,  or  com- 
municate their  thoughts  to  one  an- 
other ?  Where  are  tliese  characters  at 
present  used?  As  the  Chinese  have  no 
alphabet  of  letters,  howare  their  words 
composed;  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  To  what  must  the  number  ot 
these  characters  correspond?  How 
many  of  them  are  they  said  to  have  ? 
What  time  does  it  require  to  learn  to 
read  and  to  write  them  correctly ;  and 
to  what  does  this  subject  learning  ?  In 
what  manner,  is  it  probable,  the  Chi- 
nese proceeded  in  ibrming  these  cha- 
racters ?  What  reason  have  we  for  be- 
lieving this  to  have  been  the  case? 
What  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing 
have  we  in  Europe ;  and  whence  din 
we  derive  it  ?  Of  tiiese  figures,  what  is 
observed;  and  accordingly,  what  Ibl 
lows?  As  far  as  we  have  advanced^ 
what  has  not  appeared  ?  Of  what  we 
have  hitherto  seen,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  excunples  are  given?  Of 
what  did  men  at  length  become  sensi- 
ble? How  did  they  begin  to  consider 
that  much  culvantage  would  be  gain- 
ed ?  On  what  did  they  reflect  ?  Of  the 
same  simple  sounds,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  what  did  they  therefore  bethink 
themselves?  In  this  new  progress, 
what  was  the  first  step ;  sind  what  is 
said  of  it  ?  How  was  the  number  of 
characters  in  writing  reduced  to  a 
much  smaller  compass  than  the  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  language?  Still,  of 
the  number  of  characters,  what  is  ob- 
served? At  length,  by  some  happy 
genius,  what  was  effected  ?  By  being 
reduced  to  this  simplicity,  to  what  was 
the  art  of  writing  brought  ?  Of  the  au- 
thor of  this  sublime  discovery^  what  is 
observed?  What  appears,  from  the 
books  of  Moses  ?  What  is  the  tradition 
among  the  ancients ;  and  with  whom 
was  he  contemporary  ?  Of  the  Phceni- 
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eiaD8,whatis  aaid;  and  what  infer-| 
ence  follows?  In  that  country,  tol 
what  had  the  favourite  study  of  hiiero- 
glyphics  directed  much  attention ;  and 
of  tnem,  what  is  known?  Accordingly, 
to  whom  does  Plato  attribute  the  in- 
vention of  letters  ?  Of  what  nation  was 
Cadmus,  orimnally  ?  How,  is  it  proba- 
ble, these  cnaracters  were  introduced 
to  the  Phcenicians?  How  many  letters 
did  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  contain ; 
and  how  were  the  rest  added?  What 
is  it  curious  to  observe  ?  Of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  what  is  said;  and  of  the 
Greek,  what  do  all  the  learned  observe  ? 
How  will  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  cha- 
racters appear  nearly  the  same?  What 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  they 
were  all  originally  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  and  how  was  this  inven- 
tion received?  How  were  the  letters 
originally  written ;  and  where  did  this 
method  obtain?  What  method  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  ?  Of  this  me- 
thod, what  specimens  remain ;  and  how 
long  did  it  continue?  At  length,  what 
method  prevailed ;  and  why  ?  What 
were  at  first  employed  for  purposes  of 
writing;  and  wnat  several  improve- 
ments succeeded?  When  was  paper 
invented  ?  Thus,  an  account  of  wnat 
has  been  given*;  and  with  what  is  the 


subject  concluded  ?  What  advanta^ 
have  writing  aboviB  speech?  Why  is  it 
more  extensive;  and  why  more  per* 
manent?  What  advantage  does  it 
likewise  a^rd;  and  whv?  But,  al- 
though these  are  the  advantages  of 
written  language,  yet  what  must  we  not 
forget?  Repeatthesucceedingremarks, 
on  the  advantages  of  spoken  language. 
Hence,  wlmt  fbuowB? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Arrangement 

A.  The  origin  of.  arrangement. 

B.  Arrangement  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages. 

c.  Arrangement  of  modern  lan- 
guages, 
a.  Necessarily  limited. 

2.  Writing. 

Division  of  written  characters, 

A.  Signs  of  things. 

a.  Pictures. 

-  b.  Hieroglyphiccd  characterFiw 
c.  Arbitrary  marks. 

B.  Signs  for  words. 

a.  TTie  alphabet  of  B>'Ilables. 

b.  Alphabetical  characters. 

3.  Comparative  advantages  of  speech 
and  writing. 


LECTURE  Tin. 


STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  lan- 
guage, I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  general  grammar. 
The  structure  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few 
sciences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic  is  employed,  than 
in  grammar.  It  is  ap^  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  be 
longing  to  those  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated 
upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But  what  was  then  inculcated  before 
we  could  comprehend  its  principles,  would  abundantly  repay  our 
study  in  maturer  years  ;  and  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attribu- 
ted many  of  those  fundamental  defects  which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the 
principles  of  general  grammar ;  and  what  is  more  to  be  regretted, 
fewer  still  have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English 
language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  many  able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who 
have  considered  its  construction,  and  determined  its  propriety  with 
great  accuracy,  the  genius  and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  country,  have  not  been  studied  with  equal  care,  oi 
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ascertained  with  the  same  precision.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this  defect ;  and  some  able  wri- 
ters haye  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  d^jscussion  ot 
the  niceties  of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  ob- 
jects, which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of  lectures.  But 
1  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to 
this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or 
language  is  composed ;  remarking,  as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities 
of  our  own  tongue*  After  which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts 
of  speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  langua- 
ges. There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names 
of  objects,  or  mark  the  subject  of  discourse ;  other  words,  which  de- 
note the  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  afiSrm  con- 
cemine  them ;  and  other  words,  which  point  out  their  connexions 
and  relations.  Hence,  substantives,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  most  simple  and  comprehensive  division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  is,  into  substantives,  attributives,  and  connectives.*  Sub- 
stantives are  all  the  words  which  express  the  names  of  objects,  or 
the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attributives,  are  all  the  words  which  ex- 
press any  attribute,  property,  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives, 
are  what  express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies, 
which  take  place  among  them.  The  conmion  graminatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts ;  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
verbsf,  prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,  is  not  very  lo- 
gical, as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  ge- 
neral term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are 
parts  of  speech  genericallyand  essentially  distinct;  while  it  makes 
a  separate  part  of  speech  of  participles,  which  are  no  other  than 
verbal  adjectives.  However,  as  these  are  the  terms  to  which  our 
ears  have  been  most  familiarized,  and,  as  an  exact  logical  division 
is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  bettei 
to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any  other. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substan 
tive  nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.     For,  assuredly,  as 
soon  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamations  of 

«  Qpfiintniim  informs  us,  that  this  wai  the  most  ancient  diTision.  **  Turn  videbit  quot 
*<et  quae  sunt  partes  orationu.  Quanquam  de  numero  parum  convenit.  Veteres 
"  eoira,  quorum  fuerant  Aristotelee  atque  Theodictes,  verba  modo,  et  nominal  et  con- 
<<  Tinctiones  tradidenmt.  Videlicet,  quod  in  verbb  vim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  mate 
**  nam,  (quia  alterum  est  quod  loquimur,  alterum  de  quo  loquimur)  in  convinctionibiis 
**  antem  complexum  eorum  esse  judicarunt ;  quas  coniunctiones  a  pleris^ue  did  scio ; 
f<  sed  hmc  videtur  ex  wfhffAA  magis  propria  translatio.  Faulatim  a  philosophicis  uig 
^*  m^^-F'"^  a  stoicis,  auctns  est  numerus ',  ac  primjlun  convmctionibus  articuli  adjecti ; 

'post prsposiriones;  nominilius,  appellatio,  deinde  pronomen ;  deinde  mistum  verbo 

'  participiam ;  ipsis  verbis,  adverbia.**    Lib.  t.  cap.  iv. 
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passion,  and  began  to  communicate  themselves  by  discourse!  they 
would  be  under  a  necessity  of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they 
saw  around  them,  which,  in  grammatical  lailguage,  is  called  the  in- 
vention of  substantive  nouns.*  And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out,, 
somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual  objects  which  surround 
us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  one  of  those 
trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him  from  the 
sun.  But  observing,  that  though  other  trees  were  distinguished 
from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they 
also  agreed  and  resembled  one  another,  in  certain  common  quali- 
ties, such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and  bearing  branches  and  leaves, 
he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea  of  those  common  quali- 
ties, and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one  class  of  objects, 
he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer  experience  taught  him  to 
subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and 
the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended  to  the  several  quali- 
ties in  which  these  trees  agreed  or  differed. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  t«rms  in  speech.  For  the 
oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects ; 
each  of  which  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  in- 
dividuals. Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  ab- 
stract,'or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  such  conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the 
very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we  except  only  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  such  as  Caesar,  John,  Peter,  all  the  other  sub- 
stantive nouns  which  we  employ  in  discourse,  are  the  names,  not 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  amon^  all  nations,  the  first  invented  words  were  sim- 
ple and  regular  substantive  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise steps  in  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  language.  Names  for  objects 
must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  speech.  But,  it  is  probable,  as 
the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  has  shown, 
(vol.  i.  p.  37 1)  396,)  that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some  of  tlie  first  articulate  sounds 
that  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  ob- 
ject ;  conveying  some  information,  or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears  suited  to  the 
circiunstances  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  they  had  mos 
frequent  occasion  to  carry  on  ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  is  swelling,  &c.  Many 
of  their  first  words,  it  is  likewise  probable,  were  not  sunple  substantive  nouns,  but  8ub> 
stantives,  accompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjunction  with  which  they 
were  most  frequently  accustomed  to  behold  them  ;  as,  the  great  bear,  the  little  hut,  the 
wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  &c.  Of  all  which,  the  auithor  produces  instances  from  se- 
veral of  the  American  languages ;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  lb  tlie  natural  course 
of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to 
sense,  and  to  proceed,  from  these,  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise  observes, 
that  the  words  of  those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them, 
rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  long  words,  and  full  of  vowels. 

lliii  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  formed  upon  the  natural  so>mds  which  the 
voice  utters  whh  most  ease,  a  littie  varied  and  distinguished  by  articulation:  and 
he  ihowi  this  to  hold,  in  fact,  among  most  of  Ibe  barbarous  languages  which  ara 
known. 
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of  individual  objects,  but  of  very  extensive  genera,  or  speeies  of 
objects;  as  man,  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
imagine  that  this  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires 
any  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity :  for,  by  whatever  steps 
the  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  that,  when  men  have  once  ob* 
served  resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
call  all  those  which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name; 
and,  of  course,  to  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  daily 
observe  this  practised  by  children  in  their  nrat  attempts  towards  ac- 
quiring language. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  described, 
the  notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imp^ect: 
for,  when  one  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive 
noun,  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which 
man,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among  the  many  com- 
prehended under  one  name  ?  Here  occura  a  very  curious,  and  a 
very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  individual  object  intended, 
by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from 
the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In 
English  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the;  a  is  more  general  and  un- 
limited; the  more  definite  and  special,  •d  is  much  the  same  with 
091^,  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species;  that  individual 
being  either  unknown  or  left  undetenuined ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king. — 
7%e,  which  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of  the  article,  aseov 
tains  some  known  or  determined  individual  of  the  species;  as,  the 
lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  lang^ng^M^^ 
however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article, 
h  4  ro,  which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.  They 
have  no  word  which  answera  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its 
place  by  the  absence  of  their  article:  Thus,B<uriXsu(sigmfies  a 
king ;  ^  Boufiksvf,  /A^  king.  The  Latins  have  no  article.  In  the  room 
of  it,  they  employ  pronouns;  a^,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  out  the 
objects  which  they  want  to  distinguish.  '^Noster  sermo,''  sajrs 
Quintilian,  ^'  articulos  non  desiderat,  ideoque  in  alias  partes  onh 
^  tionis  sparguntur."  This,  however,  appeturs  to  me  a  defect  in  the 
Latin  tongue :  as  articles  contribute  much  to  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difference  there  is  in  the 
meaning  of  the  following  expressions  in  English,  depending  wholly 
on  the  different  employment  of  the  articles;  '^the  son  of  a  king. 
^  The  son  of  the  king.  A  son  of  the  king's.''  Each  of  these  three 
phrases  has  an  entirely  different  meaning,  which  I  need  not  explain, 
because  any  one  who  underatands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearly 
at  first  hearing,  through  the  different  application  of  the  articles  a 
and  the.  Whereas,  in  Latin,  <^  filius  regis,''  is  wholly  undetermined; 
and  to  explain,  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood^ 
for  it  may  bear  any  of  tliemt  a  circumlocution  of  sereral  words 

11 
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must  be  used.  In  the  same  manner,  ^*  are  you  a  king  ?''  '<  are  you 
*^tAe  king?"  are  questions  of  quite  separate  import;  which,  how- 
ever, are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  ^'esne  tu  rex?'' 
'^  thou  art  a  man,"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  position ;  but, 
^'  thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know,  of  striking 
terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart  These  observations  illustrate  the 
force  and  importance  of  articles :  and  at  the  same  time,  I  gladly 
lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our  own 
language. 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularized  by  the  article,  three 
affections  belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case, 
which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all  languages, 
and  which  must,  indeed^  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy 
of  language ;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent 
occasion  to  express,  than  the  difference  between  one  and  many. 
For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages, 
been  manced  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  substantive  noun ; 
a2  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  M>me  other  an- 
cient languages,  we  find  not  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual  number;  the 
rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for,  from  separate 
terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and 
many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  which 
men,  at  first,  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us 
into  mbre  discussion  than  number.  Gender,  being  founded  on  the 
distinction  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it 
can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit 
the  distinction  of. male  and  female;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged 
under  the  masculine  or  feminine  genders.  All  other  substantive 
nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians  call,  the  neuter  gender, 
which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either  sex.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  language.  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  distinction 
of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals, men  have,  in  roost  languages,  ranked  a  great  number  of  m- 
animate  objects  also,  under  the  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and 
feminine.  Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
OladiuSy  a  sword,  for  instance,  is  masculine ;  sagiila,  an  arrow,  is 
feminine ;  and  this  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this 
distinction  of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be 
entirely  capricious;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the  casual 
structure  of  the  language,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gender,  words 
of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all  ina- 
nimate objects  are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  feminine ;  but, 
many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
been,  under  the  neuter  gender ;  as,  iemplum^  a  church ;  sedile,  a  seat. 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  differs,  in  this 
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respect,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and  Italian, 
from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gea- 
der  is  wholly  unknown,  and  that  all  their  names  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  living  creatures ;  and  dis- 
tributed, without  exception,  into  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  fe,  and  the  feminine  la; 
and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  substantive  nouns  in  the 
language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians  make  the  same 
univeml  use  of  their  articles  il  and  lo,  for  the  masculine ;  and  la 
for  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains  a  pe- 
culiarity quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian  there  is  no 
neater  gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse, 
all  substantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  are 
neuter  without  exception.  He,  she,  and  tV,  are  the  marks  of  the 
three  genders;  and  we  always  use  tV,  in  speaking  of  any  object 
ifrhere  there  is  no  sex,  or  where  the  sex  is  not  known.  The  £ng- 
lish  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the  known  world  (except  the 
Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  in  this  particular)  where  the 
distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philosophically  applied  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  confined  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  dis- 
tinctions of  male  and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  verv  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  Though  in  com- 
mon discourse,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the 
proper  and  literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to 
make  the  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine  or  feminine  in  a 
metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are  understood  to  quit 
the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures  of  discourse. 

For  instance ;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex 
or  gender;  I  say,  "virtue  is  its  own  reward;*'  or,**  it  is  the  law  of 
**  our  nature."  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher  tone ;  if  I  seek 
to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse,  I  give  a  sex  to  virtue ;  I 
say,  <<she  descends  from  heaven '"  "she  alone  confers  true  honour 
"  upon  man ;"  "  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable  rewards.'*  By  this 
means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  By 
making  a  very  slight  alteration,  Hve  can  personify  any  object  that 
we  choose  to  introduce  with  dignity ;  and  by  this  change  of  man- 
ner, we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the  strict  and  logical, 
to  tiie  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  eood 
writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  improve;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue;  no 
oUier  language  possesses  it  For,  in  other  languages,  every  word 
has  one  fixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can, 

'  The  following  obterratioiis  on  the  metaphorical  nie  of  gendcft,  in  the  Kngliih  lan- 
guage, are  taken  from  Mr.  Harrii'i  Henccf. 
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upon  DO  occasioni  be  changed;  a^tri},  for  instance^  in  Greek,  vtrtus 
in  Latin,  and  la  vet'tu  in  French,  are  uniformly  feminine.  SAe, 
must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering  to  the  word,  whether  you 
be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whether  you  be  using  the  style  of 
reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can  ci- 
tlier  express  ourselves  with  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  giving  no 

! gender  to  things  inanimate ;  or  by  giving  them  gender,  and  trans- 
orming  them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry, 
and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  farther  remarked  on  this  subject,  that,  when 
we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing  sex 
to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  mak 
ing  it  of  what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine ;  but  are,  in 
general,  subjected  to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  currency  of  Ian 
guage  has  fixed  to  that  object    The  foundation  of  that  rule  is  ima- 
gined, by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  <^  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Prin 
ciples  of  Grammar,''  to  be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  ct 
analogy,  to  the  natural  distinction  of  the  two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the  masculine  gender 
to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating ;  which  are  by 
nature  strong  and  efficacious,  either  to  good  or  evu ;  or  which  have 
a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not  Those  again, 
he  imagines,  to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth;  which  have 
more  of  the  passive  in  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  which  are 
peculiarly  beautiful,  or  amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  ex- 
cesses as  are  rather  feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  princi- 
ples he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gen- 
der with  us,  the  moon  in  the  feminine,  as  bein^  the  receptacle  ot  the 
sun's  li^ht  The  earth  is,  universally,  femimne.  A  ship,  a  coun- 
try, a  city,  are  likewise  made  feminine,  as  receivers,  or  containers. 
God,  in  all  languages.  Is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  on 
account  of  its  mighty  efficacy ;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty  and 
its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  Har- 
ris imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the  gender  of  such 
capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,  as  well  as  the 
English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  seem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them  to 
principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  for- 
mation of  languages:  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  ap- 
pear to  have  neen  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  ac- 
cording to  fixed  mle,  than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  things 
inanimate ;  especially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  dis- 
tinction of  masculine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  is 
called  their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  con^der  what  cases 
signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
a&r  men  had  given  names  to  external  object;?,  had  particularized 
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them  by  means  of  the  article,  and  distinguished  them  by  number 
and  gender,  still  their  language  remained  extremely  imperfect,  till 
they  had  devised  some  method  of  expressing  the  relations  which 
those  objects  bore,  one  towards  another.  They  would  find  it  of  lit- 
tle use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being  able, 
at  the  same  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each 
other;  whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,joined  with,  and 
file  like.  Indeed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another, 
are  immensely  numerous;  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for  them 
all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 
language.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  im- 
portant, and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech.  Hence 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the 
noun  itself,  together  with  those  relations q/*,  tOjframjWithf  and  by; 
the  relations  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention. 
The  proper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  the  state,  or  relation  which  one  object  bears  to 
another^  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that 
object;  most  commonly  in  the  final  letters,  and  by  some  languages, 
in  the  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Oreek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  declension.  The 
Enelish,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at  most,  use  it  very  impei 
fecuy.  In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modern  tongues  ex- 
press the  relations  of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called  preposi- 
tions, which  denote  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object 
English  nouns  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive, 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun;  as 
when  we  say  '^Dryden's  Poems,''  meaning  the  Poems  of  Dryden. 
Our  personal  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the 
accusative  of  the  Latin,  /,  me;  he^  him;  who^  whom.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  grammar  of  our  Ian 
guage,  which  corresponds  to  declension  in  the  ancient  languages 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put  First,  Which 
of  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declen- 
sion, or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient  usage  in  lan- 
guage ?  And  next,  W  hich  of  them  has  the  best  efiect  ?  Both  methods, 
it  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense,  and  differ  only  in  form. 
For  the  significancy  of  the  Roman  language  would  not  have  been 
altered,  though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  b^n  without  cases,,  provi- 
ded they  had  employed  prepositions:  and  though,  to  express  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  they  had  said,  ^  Discipulus  de  Plato,"  like  Uie  modem 
Italians,  in  place  of  ^^  Discipulus  Platonis." 

Now  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they  may, 
on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  metfiod  than  the 
other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  this  was  the  earliest  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in 
Utt^  that  declensions  and  cases  are  used  in  most  of  what  are  called 
the  mother  tongues,  or  original  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
N 
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and  Latin.  And  a  very  natural  and  satisfyineaccount  can  be  given 
why  this  usage  should  have  early  obtained.  Relations  are  the  moet 
abstract  and  metaphysical  ideas  of  any  which  men  have  occasion  to 
form,  when  they  are  considered  by  themselves,  and  separated  from 
the  related  object.  It  would  puzade  any  man,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
^hat  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  qf  or  Jronij  when  it  stands  by  itself, 
and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under  it  The  first  rude  in- 
venters  of  language,  therefore,  would  not  for  a  long  while  arrive  at 
such  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily 
conceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object;  and  they  would 
express  their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object 
through  all  the  different  cases ;  hominiSf  of  a  man ;  hominiyto  a  man ; 
Aominey  with  a  man,  &c. 

But  though  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably,  the  only 
method  which  men  employed,  at  first,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in 
progress  of  time,  many  other  relations  being  observed,  besides  those 
which  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming 
more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas,  separate  names 
were  gradually  invented  for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  fonn- 
ing  that  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call  prepositions.  Preposi- 
tions, being  once  introduced,  they  were  found  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  cases,  by  being  prefixed  to  the  nominative  <tf 
the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  nations  were  intermixed 
by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt 
the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted  the  use  of 
cases  and  declensions.     When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance, 

Srung  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple  by  the 
[)thic  nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nomina- 
tive of  every  noun,  and  to  say,  di  Roma^  alJRoma  di  Carthago^  al 
Carthago  J  than  to  remember  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  Romagf 
Somamy  CarthaginiSy  Carthaginemy  which  the  use  of  declensions 
required  in  the  ancient  nouns.  By  this  progress  we  can  rive  a  na- 
tural account  how  nouns,  in  our  modem  tongues,  come  to  be  so  void 
of  declension :  a  progress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject.  Which  of  these 
two  methods  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  beauty?  we  shall  find  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  be  bdanced  on  both  sides.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  structure 
of  modern  languages  more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of 
all  the  intricacy  wliich  arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five;  and  from  all  the  ir- 
r^ulanties  in  iKese  several  declensions.  We  have  thereby  rendered 
our  lan^ages  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the 
perplexity  of  rules.  But,  though  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  lan- 
guage be  great  and  estimable  aidvantages,  yet  &ere  are  also  such 
disadvantages  attending  the  modem  method,  as  leave  the  balance, 
on  the  whole^  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquitv 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  constant  uae  of  prepositions  for 
expressing  the  relations  of  things,  we  have  filled  language  with  a 
multitude  of  those  litde  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  in  eve 
ry  sentence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to  have  encumbered 
speech,  by  an  addition  of  terms;  and  by  rendering  it  more  prolix, 
to  have  enervated  its  force.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  certainly 
rendered  the  sound  of  language  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  de- 
priving it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which  arose  from  the  length 
of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminations  occasioned  by  the  cases 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most  material 
disadvantage  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by  a  similar  al- 
teration, of  which  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transpo- 
sition in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  ancient  language 
enjoyed.  « 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  difierent  ter- 
minations, produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the 
reference  of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without 
the  aid  of  juxtapo»tion;  sufiered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambi- 
guity, in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  give  force  to  the  mean- 
ing, or  harmony  to  the  sound.  But  now,  having  none  of  those 
marks  of  relation  incorporated  with  the  words  themselves,  we  havf" 
no  other  way  left  us,  of  showing  what  words  in  a  sentence  are  most 
closely  connected  in  meaning,  than  that  of  placing  them  close  by 
one  another  in  the  period*  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought 
out  in  separate  members  and  portions;  it  is  broken  down  and  di- 
vided :  whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sentences, 
by  the  government  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning 
so  interwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  per- 
ceive it  in  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  as- 
certained the  relation  of  each  member  to  anothei*;  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  connected  in  one  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage  of 
particles,  (as  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are 
obliged  always  tox^arry  along  with  us,  both  clogs  style,  and  enfeebles 
<tentiment* 

*  "  The  Tiuioas  termiDAtiom  of  the  same  word,  whether  verb  or  nouDi  are  always 
ronceiTed  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  tefm  which  they  serve  to  leng^en, 
.han  the  additional,  detached,  and  in  themselves  insignificant  particles,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  employ  as  comectivcs  to  our  significant  words.  Our  method  gives  almost 
the  same  exposure  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  malung  the  significant  parts,  anil  the  hi 
significant,  eqtially  conspicuous ;  their^lnuch  oftener  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  former  into 
the  latter,  at  once  preserving  their  tise  and  hiding  their  weakness^  Our  modem  lan> 
guages  may,  an  this  Kiespaet,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  its  rudest  state ; 
when  the  union  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  artisan,  could  be  efl*ected  only  by  the 
help  of  those  external  and  coarse  implements,  pins,  nails,  and  cramps.  The  ancient 
langunger  resemble  the  same  art  in  its  most  Improved  state,  aAer  the  invention  of  dove- 
tail joints,  grooves,  and  mortices ;  when  thus  all  the  principal  junctions  are  effected, 
by  fonning  properly  the  extremities  or  terminations  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined.  For, 
by  means  of  these,  the  union  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer,  while  that  by  which  that 
union  b  produced,  !s  scareely  perceivable."  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  Dr.  Camp- 
bdl,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  substantive 
nouns;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes, 
of  nouns.  /,  thoUy  he,  shey  and  t7,  are  no  other  than  an  abridged 
way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  which  we  have  immedi- 
ate intercourse,  or  to  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in 
discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications 
with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gender,  and  case.  Only,  with 
respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  as  they  are  called,  /and  Mou,  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  distinctions  of  gender  given  them  in  any  language ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that,  as  they  always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to 
each  other  when  they  speak,  liieir  sex  must  appear,  and  therefore 
needs  not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gender 
there  becomes  necessary;  and  accordingly,  in  English,  it  hath  all  the 
three  genders  belonging  to  it;  Ae,  sf^y  it.  As  to  cases,  even  those 
languages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive  nouns,  sometimes 
retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  readi- 
ness in  expressing  relations ;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  discourse.  In  English,  most  of  our  grammarians  hold 
the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative ;  a 

fenitive,  and  accusative;  /,  miney  me;  thoUy  thinly  thee;  hey  hia, 
im;  whoy  tohasey  wham. 
In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those 
pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and 
naming  it^  when  absent.  .For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pronouns 
were  of  early  invention ;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and 
artificial  nature.  /,  thotiy  hey  i7,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  names 
peculiar  to  any  single  object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  be 
applied  to  all  persons,  or  objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces. //,  is  the  most  general  term  that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  as 
it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  the  universe,  of  which  we  speak. 
At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have  this  quality,  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than 
one  precise  individual ;  which  they  ascertain  and  specify,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at 
once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in  language. 
They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words  to 
the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues ;  as  being  the  words  most 
in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  as,  jrea/,  littky  blacky  whitey 
$/ourSf  oursy  arc  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words 
which  are  termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages; 
and,  in  all  languages, must  have  been  very  early  invented;  as  objects 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be 
carried  on  concerning  them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their 
different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singu- 
larity which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the 
same  form  given  them  with  substantive  nouns;  being  declined,  likv 
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them,  by  caaes,  and  subjected  to  the  Uke  ^stinctionfl  of  namber  and 
gender.  Hence  it  has  hiappened,  that  grammarians  have  made  them 
to  bebng  to  the  same  part  of  speech,  and  divided  the  noan  into  sub- 
stantive and  adjective ;  an  arrangement  founded  more  on  attention 
to  the  external  form  of  words,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For 
adjectives  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not,  by  their  nature,  the  least 
resemblance  to  substantive  nouAs,  as  they  never  express  any  thins 
which  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself;*  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin  to  verbs,  which, 
like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  ad- 
jectives should,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of 
the  form  of  substantives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor 
cases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with 
mere  qualities,  such  as  good  or  ^eaty  soft  or  hard.  And  yet  bonus^ 
and  magnusy  and  tener^  have  their  singular  and  plural,  their  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of  the  names 
of  substances,  or  persons.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
genius  of  those  tongues.  They  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  consi- 
dering qualities  separately,  or  in  the  abstract  They  made  them  a 
part,  or  appendage,  of  the  substance  which  they  served  to  distin- 
guish :  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  re- 
semble it  in  termination,  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the 
two  might  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form 
of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  tins  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a 
sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  re(]^uired  the 
relation  of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pomted  out, 
by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  style,  should  show  their  concordance^  When 
I  say  iu  English,  the  **  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,"  the  juxta- 
position of  the  words  prevents  all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say  in 
Latin,  ^'Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor;''  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective  ^^fintnosa,^^  which  is  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  substantive  *^  tM?or,"  which  is  the 
last  word  that  declares  the  meaning. 


CtFBSTIONS. 


After  having  given  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  progreas  of  language,  to 
what  does  our  author  proceed?  Of  the 
Btructure  of  language,  and  of  its  com- 
panion with  omer  sciences,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Wh^r  is  it  apt  to  be  slighted 
by  superficial  thinkers  >  To  the  igno- 
rance of  what  was  then  inculcated, 
what  is  to  be  attributed?  On  what 
have  few  authors  written  with  philo- 
sophical accuracy;  and  what  is  still 


more  to  be  regretted?  How  does  the 
attention  of  the  French  and  English 
to  this  subject  compare?  What  has 
lately  been  attempted;  and  how  have 
th^  succeeded  ?  What  is  not  our  au- 
thor's purpose ;  and  why  not  ?  Of  what 
does  he  propose  to  give  a  general  view ; 
and  how?  What  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered?  Of  the  essential  partfl 
of  speech  In  all  languages,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  is  this  remaru  illustrated; 
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and  hence,  what  follows  ?  What  is  the 
mo0t  simple  and  comprehenaLve  division 
of  the  parts  of  speecn?  How  are  these 
respectively  classed?  Of  the  common 
grsummatical  divisbn  of  speech  into 
eight  parts,  what  is  observed;  and 
whv  ?  W  hy,  the-n,  will  it  be  better  to 
make  use  of  these  known  terms,  than 
of  anv  others?  With  what  are  we  na- 
turally led  to  bei^in ;  and  why  ?  What 
here  occurs;  and  why?  A  savage,  be^ 
holding  trees  in  every  direction,  found 
what  to  be  an  impracticable  underta- 
king? What  was  his  first  obiect?  By 
what  was  he  led  to  form,  in  his  mind, 
some  general  ideas  of  the  common 
qualities  of  all  trees?  What  did  longer 
experience  teach  him  ?  To  what  disad- 
vantage was  l)e  still  subject ;  and  why^ 
Hence,  then,  what  appean  evident? 
How  is  this  illustrated )  What,  howe- 
ver, are  we  not  to  imagine ;  and  why 
not?  Where  is  this  daily  practised? 
Why  was  the  notificatkNi  which  lan- 
guaj^  made  of  objects^  still  very  im- 
perfect? Here,  what  useful  and  very 
curious  contrivance  occurs?  In  what 
does  the  force  of  the  article  oonaiBt?  In 
English,  how  many  articles  have  we? 
Denne  them.  A,  is  much  the  same 
with  what,  and  what  does  it  mark? 
Of  the  artkle  the^  what  is  observed? 
What  article,  only,  have  the  Greeks, 
and  to  what  does  it  answer?  How  do 
they  Rupply  the  place  of  our  article  a? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  As  the  Latins 
had  no  aitide,  how  did  they  supply  its 
place  ?  Why  does  this  appear  to  be  a 
defect  in  the  Latin  tongue  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Of  each  of  these 
phrases,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  ^^filius 
regis,"  what  is  observed;  and  to  ex- 
plain in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be 
understood,  what  is  necessary  ?  To  il- 
lustrate the  force  and  importance  of  the 
article,  what  further  examples  are 

S'ven  i  Of  showing  what,  does  our  au- 
or  gladly  lav  hmd  of  any  opportuni- 
ty? What  other  affectwns  belong  to 
substantive  nouns  ?  How  does  number 
distinguish  them  ?  Of  this  distinction 
what  is  said;  and  why  must  it  have 
been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of 
langua^?  For  the  greater  facility  of 
expressmg  it,  by  what  has  it,  in  all  lan- 
guages been  marked?  In  what  lan- 
guages do  we  find  a  dual  number ;  and 
how  may.  its  origin  be  accounted  for? 
Of  gender,  what  is  remarked  ?  Why 
is  it,  in  its  proper  aenBe,  confined  to  the 


names  of  living  ereatures ;  and  there- 
fore, what  fblkywB?  To  what  ought 
all  other  substantive  nouns  belong; 
and  what  is  it  meant  to  imply  ?  WiUi 
respect  to  this  distributbn,  what  has 
obtained?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? What  examples  are  ^ven?  Of 


this  assignation  of  sex  to  inanimate 
objects,  what  is  remarked?  What  is 
observed  of  the  gender  oC  inanimate 
objects  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
gua^?  How  do  the  French  and 
Italian  tongues  differ  fitxn  them  in  this 
respect?  In  the  latter,  how  is  the^ 
der  of  nouns  designated  ?  In  the  ' 
lish  language,  what  peculiarity 
tains?  What  are  the  marks  or  the 
three  genders;  and  when  is  H  used? 
In  this  respect,  vrtiat  advantage  has 
the  English  language  over  aU  others, 
the  Chmese  excepted  ?  What  does  the 
genius  of  it  permit?  What  example 
of  illustratkm  is  given  ?  By  this  meaiM, 
what  have  we  it  in  oar  power  to  do; 
and  how?  Of  this  advantage,  what  is 
further  observed ;  and  why  Y  )Vhat  in- 
stances are  mentioned?  In  English, 
how  can  we  avoid  this  difficmty? 
What  deserves  further  tobe  remark^? 
Where  is  the  foundation  of  this  rule 
kna^ined  to  be  laid  ?  Thus,  aooording 
to  hmi,  to  what  substantive  nouns,  useiS 
figuratively,  do  we  give  the  masculine 

Eler;  and  to  what  the  feminine? 
n  these  principles,  of  what  does  he 
!  notice?  What  does  Mr.  Harris 
further  imagine  ?  Why  does  this  ap- 
pear doubtfm  ? 

Having  discussed  gender,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  To  un- 
derstand what  case  signifies,  what  is 
it  necessary  to  observe  i  What  wonkl 
thejr  find  of  little  use?  Of  the  relation 
which  objects  bear  to  one  another,  what 
is  observed ;  and  what  follows  ?  But^ 
in  its  earliest  periods,  what  was  neces- 
sary; and  hence,  what  cases  were 
found?  What,  then,  is  the  proper  idea 
of  cases  in  declension  ?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  all  languages  do  not  agree 
in  this  uKxie  of  expression?  How  do 
modem  tongues  express  the  relations 
of  objects  ?  What  case  only,  have  Elng- 
lish  nouns;  and  how  is  it  formed? 
What,  in  our  languaj^  answers  to  the 
accusative  casein  Latin?  What  is  there 
not,  then,  in  our  language  ?  What  two 
questions,  tho^re,  concerning  this 
stdject,  maybe  put  ?  Of  bo^h  metliodt^, 
what  is  remarked;  and  why?  Wliicb 
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WW  the  earlieit  method  practiBed  by 

men  ?  Where  do  we,  in  fact,  find  that 
decIenaionB  and  cases  are  used  ?  What 
natural  account  can  be  given,  wh^  this 
usage  should  have  early  obtained? 
What  has  been  well  obmrved,  by  our 
author,  on  this  subiect  ?  What  inie- 
rcnce,  therefore,  follows  ?  How  would 
they  most  naturally  conceive  the  rela- 
tioDS  of  a  thing;  and  how  would  they 
exfiraB  their  coDcepticHis  of  it?  How 
were  separate  names  invented,  to  ex- 
press the  relations  which  occurred ;  and 
what  are  they  ccdled?  Prepositions  be- 
ing once  introduced,  how  wore  they 
(bund  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  cases;  and  hence,  what  came 
to  pbflsl  How  is  this  illustrated?  By 
this  progresB,  of  what  can  we  give  a 
natural  account?  With  regard  to  the 
other  question  on  this  subject,  what 
shall  we  find?  What  efiect  has  been 
produeed,  by  the  abolition  of  cases? 
Of  what  have  we  disembarrassed  it : 
and  how  have  we  thereby  rendered  it  f 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages  yet 
wlmt  diradvantages,  in  the  first  place, 
leave  the  balance  inclining  to  the  side 
i^  antiquity?  What  in  the  second 
place?  But,  in  the  third  place,  what  is 
the  most  material  disadvantage?  In 
the  ancient  tongues,  whai  did  the  dif- 
ferent terminatMife  point  out ;  and  how 
did  it  suffer  them  to  be  placed?  In  ex- 
pressiDg  relations,  what  method  only 
nave  we  now  left  ?  How 's  the  meanins 
of  a  sentence  brought  out  ?  How  dia 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sentences  express  their  meaning?  How 
was  the  relation  of  each  member  as- 
certained ;  and  hence,  what  was  pro- 
duced? What  are  pronouns?  Of  them, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  accordingly,  to 
what  are  they  subject  ?  Why  have  not 
/and  thou  had  the  diBtinctk)ns  of  gen- 
der given  to  them  in  any  language? 
Why  is  tJhe  distinctran  of  sender  neces- 
sary in  the  third  person?  Of  the  cases  of 


pronoonSfWhat  is  remarked?  In  English, 
what  cases  have  pronouns?  How  is  it 
probable  the  places  of  pronouns  were 
supplieo,  in  the  first  stage  of  speech ;  and 
why?  Of/,  rAou,^,  and  it,  what  is  to  be 
observed?  Of  t<,  what  is  remarked ;  and 
why?  What  other  auahw  have  these 
pronouns;  so  that  what  follows?  Why 
are  they  troublesome  to  the  learner?  Of 
adjectives,  what  is  remarked?  Where 
are  they  found ;  and  whv  must  they 
have  been  early  invented  /  What,  only, 
is  to  be  observed,  in  relation  to  themi 
Hence^  what  has  happened;  and  on 
what  »  this  arrangement  founded? 
Whv  have  not  adjectives  tfie  least  re- 
semblance to  suhiantive  nouns?  To 
what  are  they  more  akin  ?  What  may, 
at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and 
fantastic  ^  and  whv  ?  How  ceui  this  be 
accounted  for  ?  What  did  they  avoid ; 
and  what  did  they  make  them  ?  On 
whaX  did  thev  make  the  adjective  de- 
pend; and  why  ?  Vihai  did  the  tiberty 
of  transpositbn  require,  and  for  what 
reason  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 

ANALYSIS. 

The  parts  of  Speech. 
1.  Articles. 

A.  The  indefinite  article. 

B.  The  definite  article. 

c.  The  importance  of  the  article 
illustrated. 
%  Substantive  noonSi 

A.  Number. 

B.  Gender. 

•^  a.  Its  philoBophiciU  apphca- 
tkn. 
b.  Mr.  Hanis^B  Theory, 
c.  Case. 

a.  Its  signification. 

b.  Its  variations, 
a.)  By  declensk)n. 
6.)  By  prepositbns. 

3.  Pronouns. 

A.  Their  origin. 
4  Adjectives. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Op  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed, 
of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It 
is  chiefly  in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  meta- 
physic  of  language  appears  ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  na- 
tore  and  different  vanations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  for 
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ample  discussion.  But  as  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  dis 
cussions,  when  they  are  pursued  far,  become  intricate  and  obscure, 
I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject  than  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that  it 
expresses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  person  or  thing. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language, 
there  are  no  less' than  three  things  implied  at  once;  the  attribute 
of  some  substantive,  an  affirmation  concerning  that  attribute,  and 
time.  Thus,  when  I  say,  ^  the  sun  shineth;'  shining  is  the  attribute 
ascribed  to  the  sun ;  the  present  time  is  marked ;  and  an  affirmation 
is  included,  that  this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to 
the  sun.  The  participle  ^  shining,'  is  merely  an  adjective,  which 
denotes  an  attribute  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time;  but  car- 
ries no  affirmation.  The  infinitive  mood,  ^  to  shine,'  may  be  called 
the  name  of  the  verb;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  affirmation ;  but 
simply  expresses  that^attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  which  is  to 
be  tiie  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.  Hence  the  infinitive 
often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun;  and  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as  such.  As,  ^  scire 
tuum  nihil  est'  '  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patna  mori.'  And,  in 
English,  in  the  same  manner:  ^To  write  well  is  difficult;  to  speak 
eloquently  is  still  more  difficult'  But  as,  through  all  the  other  ten- 
ses and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them;  <the 
sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,'  &c. 
the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
irom  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous 
'K>wer.  Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition, 
without  a  verb  either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we 
speak,  we  always  mean  to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not;  and  the 
word  which  carries  this  assertion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.  From 
this  sort  of  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  re- 
ceived its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin  verbumy  or  the  wordy  by  way  of 
distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  language;  though,  indeed,  it  must  have* been  the  work  of 
long  time,  to  rear  them  up  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure 
which  they  now  possess.  It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
suggested,  that  the  radical  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  lan- 
guages, would  be,  what  we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.  '  It  rains ; 
it  thunders;  it  is  light;  it  is  agreeable;'  and  the  like;  as  this  is  the 
very  simplest  form  of  tlie  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of 
an  event,  or  of  a  state  of  things.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were 
invented,  such  verbs  became  personal,  and  were  branched  out  into 
all  the  variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  tlie  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinc- 
tions of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  show 
the  admirable  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We 
think  commonly  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time. 
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tnto  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  and  we  might  imagine, 
that  if  verbs  had  been  so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no 
more  was  needful*  But  language  proceeds  with  much  greater  subtilty. 
It  splits  time  into  its  several  moments.  It  considers  time  as  never 
standing  still,  but  always  flowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  per- 
fectly completed ;  and  things  future,  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  differ- 
ent gradations.    Hence  the  great  variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues. 

The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 
point,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  <<  I  write,  or,  I  am  writing ;  scribo.^^ 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  past  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it 
hath  two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it  Ours  hath 
no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  un- 
finished ;  which  makes  the  imperfect  tense,  ^'I  was  writing,  scribe- 
bamJ^  2.  As  just  now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect 
tense,  which,  in  English,  is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  aux- 
iliary verb,  ^  I  have  written.''  3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished 
some  time  ago ;  the  particular  time  left  indefinite.  '^  I  wrote,  scrips 
«;''  which  may  either  signify,  "I  wrote  yesterday,  or,  I  wrote  a 
twelvemonth  ago."  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  in- 
definite past  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  something 
else,  which  is  also  pkst  This  is  the  plusquamperfect  ^'  I  had  writ- 
ten; scripseram.     I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter." 

Here  we  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time. 
They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an 
action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time 
ago.  in  both  jthese  oases  they  must  say,  ^^scripsi.^'  Though  there 
be  a  manifest  difference  in  the  tenses,  which  our  language  express- 
es, by  this  variation,  "  I  have  written,"  meaning,  I  have  just  now 
finished  writing;  and,  ^*  I  wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time, 
since  which,  other  things  have  intervened.  This  difference  the 
Romans  have  no  tense  to  express ;  and,  therefore,  can  only  do  it  by 
a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two  ;  a  simple  or  inde- 
finite future;  'I  shall  write;  scribam;*  and  a  future,  relating  to 
something  else,  which  is  also  future.  *  1  shall  have  written ;  scrip- 
sero.^     I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  times,  verbs  admit  the 
distinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive ; 
according  as  the  affirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  some- 
thing that  is  suffered;  *I  love,  or  I  am  loved.'  They  admit,  also, 
the  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affirma- 
tion, whether  active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indica- 
tive mood,  for  instance,  simply  declares  a  proposition,  '  I  write ;  I 
have  written ;'  the  imperative  requires,  commands,  threatens, '  write 
thou ;  let  him  write.'     The  subjunctive  expresses  the  proposition 

^  On  the  tenses  of  the  Terbs,  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  consulted,  by  such  aa  de 
sire  to  see  them  scrutinized  with  metaphysical  accuracy ;  and  also  the  Treatise  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  toI.  ti.  p.  126. 
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under  the  form  of  a  condition,  or  in  subordination  to  some  odier 
thing,  to  which  a  reference  is  made,  <  I  might  write,  I  could  write, 
I  should  write,  if  the  case  were  so  and  so.'  This  manner  of  ex- 
pressing an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms,  together 
also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  thou^  and  Ae,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so 
great  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  the  parts 
of  speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Con- 
sider only,  how  many  things  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word 
*  amavisaemy  I  would  have  loved.'  First,  The  person  who  speaks, .'  I. ' 
Secondly,  An  attribute  or  action  of  that  person,  *  loving.'  Third- 
ly, An  affirmation  concerning  that  action.  Fourthlv,  The  pest 
time  denoted  in  that  affirtftation,  <  have  loved :'  and.  Fifthly,  A  con- 
dition, on  which  the  action  is  suspended,  <  would  have  loved.'  It 
appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure,  are  to  be  found, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  ejtpressing  all 
these  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  dififerent  tongues.  Con- 
jugation is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  langus^es  whichjby  vary- 
ing either  the  termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb, express 
the  greatest  number  of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of 
auxiliary  words.  In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have 
few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  time ;  but  then  their  modes  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  express  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations. 
In  the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the 
help  of  any  auxiliary,  not  only  *  I  have  taught,'  but,  *  I  have  taught 
exactly,  or  often ;  I  have  been  commanded  to  teach  3  I  have  taught 
myself.'  The  Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  known 
tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods. 
The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect ;  es- 
pecially in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by  the 
nelp  of  the  auxiliary  *  sum.* 

In  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defec- 
tive. They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  it- 
self; but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs, 
throughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Lan- 
guage has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to 
that  which  I  showed  in  the  last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect 
to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded 
the  use  of  cases ;  so  the  two  great  auxiliary  verbs,  to  Aave,  and  to 
bty  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use  in  English,  do^  shally 
will,  may,  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  supersede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods  and  tenses,  which  form- 
ed the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and 
will  be  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  ob- 
served. The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  very 
general  and  abstract  nature.  They  imply  the  different  modifications 
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of  simple  existence,  considered  alone,  and  without  reference  to  uij' 
particular  thing.  In  the  early  state  of  speech,  the  import  of  them 
would  be  incorporated,  with  every  particular  verb  m  its  tenses 
and  moods,  long  before  words  w^ere  inyented  for  denoting  such 
abstract  conceptions  of  existence,  alone,  and  by  themselves.  Bui 
after  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the  progress  of  language,  to 
be4nvented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and  moods  given  to  them 
like  other  verbs;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried  in  their  nature 
the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb,  they  might, 
by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  the 
verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence, 
as  the  modern  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
this  method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such 
words,  for  instance,  as  am,  locuy  have,  ahallj  being  once  familiar,  it 
appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever;  as,  I  am 
loved;  I  was  loved;  I  heme  loved;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of 
terminations  which  were  retfuisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs, 
a/moTj  amabaVf  amavij  fye.  Two  or  three  varieties  only  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  verb,  were  retained,  as,  love,  hvedy  loving;  and  all  the 
rest  were  dropt  The  consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  abolishing  declensions.  It  rendered  language 
more  simple  and  easy  in  its  structure;  but  withal,  more  prolix,  and 
less  gracefuL  This  finishes  all  that  seemed  most  necessary  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable 
parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long. 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numerous 
class  of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head 
of  attributives;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circum- 
stance of  an  action  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  order, 
degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to 
qieciTy.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,'no  more  than  an  abridged  mode 
of  speech,  expressing,  by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion, be  resolved  into  two  or  more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts 
of  speech.  ^Exceedingly,'  for  instance,  is  die  same  as  ^ in  a  high 
d^ree;'  *  bravely,'  the  same  as,  *with  bravery  or  valour;'  *here,' 
the  same  as,  ^in  this  place;'  ^ often,  and  seldom,'  the  same  as,  <for 
many  and  for  few  times,'  and  so  of  the  rest  Hence,  adverbs  may 
be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  the 
system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ;  and  accordingly, 
the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words  formerly  es- 
tablished in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  words  more  essential  to  dis- 
course than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  form  that  class  of 
words,  called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  lan- 
guage ;  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear  to  one 
another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  coherence; 
thereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  significant  pro- 
positions. Conjunctions  are  generally  employed  for  connecting  sen- 
tences, or  members  of  sentences ;  as,  and^  oecat^e,  altkough^  and 
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the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connecting  words  by  show- 
ing the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to  another ;  as,  q/^ 
from  J  to  J  above  J  beiow,  ^.  Of  the  force  of  these  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of  sub* 
stantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations 
and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another. 
They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  which  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among 
barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rude  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the 
stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must  always  have  increased, 
as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The 
more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  perfect 
their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  it  will  abound 
more  with  connective  particles;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and 
transitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accord- 
ingly, no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of 
the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  every  lan- 
guage, much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  pro- 
per use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  discourse.  It  is  the  right^  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which 
chiefly  makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed 
and  loose;  which  carries  it  on  its  progress  with  a  smooth  and  even 
pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desultory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  language. 
Allow  me,  only,  befone  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and 
intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
For,  if  speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  of 
our  minds,  an  examination  of  ift  stnicture  and  progress  cannot  bul 
unfold  many  things  concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  con- 
ceptions themselves,  and  the  operations  of  our  faculties;  a  subject 
that  is  always  instructive  to  man.  ^Nequis,'  says  Quintilian,  an  au- 
thor of  excellent  judgment,  <  nequis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  graro- 
matices  elementa.  Non  quia  magnse  sit  operae  consonantes  a  vocali- 
bus  discernere,  easque  in  semivocalium  numerum,  mutarumque  par- 
tiri,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,  apparebit  multa 
rerum  subtilitas,  quae  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere 
altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit'*     i.  4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  owif  language.  In  this,  and  the 
preceding  lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its 

*  **  Let  no  man  detpiie,  ai  inconsiderable,  the  elements  of  grammar,  because  it  may 
seem  to  him  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  to  show  the  dlstinctirn  between  vowels  and 
consonanU,  and  to  diyide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mutes.  But  they  who  penetrate 
mto  the  innermost  paru  of  this  temrle  of  science,  will  there  discorer  snch  refinement 
and  subtilty  of  matter,  as  is  not  only  proper  to  sharpen  the  undentandinn  of  yoons 
men,  bat  sufficient  to  give  exercise  for  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  erudition  '* 
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structure.  But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  moie  particu- 
lar in  the  examination  of  it 

The  language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island,  nor  de- 
rived from  it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  oriein.  The  language  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or 
Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country  it  appears, 
by  many  circumstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic 
tODgue,  which  is  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once 
in  most  of  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probaUy,  of  Spain  also ;  till, 
in  the  course  of  those  revolutions  which,  by  means  of  the  con- 
quests, first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwardsi  of  the  northern  nations, 
changed  the  government,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  this  tongue  was  gradually  obliterated  ;  and  now  subsists 
only  in  the  mountams  of  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are 
no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first 
inhabitants  that  we  know  of  in  our  island ;  and  continued  so  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450 ; 
who,  having  conquered  the^  Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them, 
but  cxpellea  them  from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together 
with  their  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were 
one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran  Europe^;  and  their 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  altogether  dbtinct  from 
the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Bbglish  tongue.  With 
some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  language,  probably,  from  the  same 
root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of  the  court, 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  English  which  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo- 
ken now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman 
French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce 
and  learning  have,  in  progress  of  time,  graoually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  cair,  in  this  manner,  be 
elearly  traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scot- 
land, is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dia- 
lect of  the  English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  Highlands  and  islands,  can- 
not be  so  well  pointed  out,  as' how  the  like  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost  part  of  Scotland  was 
once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kinedom  of 
Northumberland;  or  whether  the  great  number  of  Engli^  exiles 
that  retreated  into  Scotland*  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  upon 
other  occasions,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language* 
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which  literwards,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations, 
prevailed  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is 
the  basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in 
three  different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman ;  all 
which  have  mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  num* 
ber  of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These 
we  had  not  direcUy  from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable, 
entered  into  our  tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French, 
which  William  the  Conqueror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had 
long  been  in  fuU  possession  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  thai 
country,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort 
of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Romanshe :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victo- 
ries,  minded  with  them ;  the  language  of  tbe  country  became  a 
compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors, 
and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the  French  language 
has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable  affinity  wiui  the 
Latin ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  which 
were  in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  introduced  into 
our  tonsue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have  since 
been  added,  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
difiusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  thefnflux  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  follows,that  the  English,  like  every 
compounded  language,  must  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  We 
cannot  expect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete 
»  an^ogy  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  langua- 
ge which  have  been  formed  in  a  DH^lner  within  themselves,  and 
built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  bclfore  showed,  it  has  but  small 
remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ;  and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as 
there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves,  that  can  show  their 
relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the  grammatical  style,  point  out  either 
their  concordance,  or  their  government  in  the  sentence.  Our  words 
having  been  brought  to  us  irom  several  different  regions,  straggle, 
if  we  may  so  speu,  asunder  from  each  other ;  and  do  not  coalesce 
so  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  Ian 
guage,  are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it ;  particularly, 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such  a  language  is 
likely  to  be  enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact,  more  copious 
than  the  English*  In  all  grave  subjects  especially,  historical,  criti- 
cal, political,  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain 
of  the  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  studious  reflecting  genius  oi 
the  people,  has  brought  togeUier  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such 
subjects^  from  every  quarter,  we  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of 
poetry.    Our  poetical  style  differs  widely  from  prose,  not  m  point 
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of  Dombers  only,  but  in  the  very  words  themselT^;  which  ihowt 
whajt  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  se- 
lect and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  occasions.  Herein  we  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  it  were 
not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  di£&*  from  their 
ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power 
of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  lor  de* 
noting  all  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  describing 
the  more  delicate  sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fer- 
tile.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  French  language  far  surpasses  oursy 
in  expressing  the  nicer  shades  of  character ;  especially  those  varieties 
of  manner,  temper,  and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social 
intercourse  with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate  into 
English,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will 
soon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  theM  subjects. 
Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  the  French  for  whatever  is  deli- 
cate, gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  lan(|uage  for  con- 
versation, in  the  known  world ;  but  on  the  higher  subjects  of  com- 
position, the  English  may  be  justly  esteem^  to  excel  it  considerably. 

Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant 
tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impres- 
sion of  their  genius  and  manners ;  for  among  all  nations,  the  ori^na) 
stock  of  words  which  they  received  from  ttieir  ancestors,  remain  as 
the  foundation  of  their  speech  throughout  many  ages,  while  their 
manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  alterations.  Nationalxharac- 
ter  will,  however,  always  have  some  perceptible  influence  on  tne 
turn  of  language;  and  the  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  and 
the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  English,  are  sufficiently  im- 
pressed on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  who 
speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  energy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, naturally  prolix,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and 
auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  employ;  and  this 
prolixity  must,insomedegree,enfeeble  it  We  seldom  can  express  so 
muph  by  one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact;  our 
conceptions  being  spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it 
were,  into  more  parts,  make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter 
them.  Notvnthstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for 
expressing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  liberty 
which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  nations,  of  com- 
pounding words,  our  language  may  be  esteemed  to  possess  consider- 

•  Anger,  wrath,  passion,  rage,  furj,  outrage,  fierceness,  sharpness,  animosity,  dioler, 
reseno^t,  heat,  heart-burning  5  to  fume,  storm,  inflame,  be  incensed,  to  rex,  kindlt 
irritate,  enrage,  exasperate,  provoke,  fret;  to  be  suUen,  hasty,  hot,  rough,  sour 
peerisb,&c.    Preface  to  Greenwood's  Grammar. 
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able  force  of  expression ;  comparatively,  at  least,  with  the  other 
modem  tongues,  though  much  below  die  ancieiit  The  style  of 
Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to 
di£ferent  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or 
easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent, 
as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality 
of  great  importance  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend 
tipon  three  things;  the  copiousness  of  a  language;  the  different  ar- 
rangements of  which  its  words  are  susceptible;  and  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  sound  of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many 
difierent  subjects.  Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so 
eminently  as  the  Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould, 
as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  pe- 
culiar turn.  It  had  all  the  three  requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned ' 
as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety 
of  its  difierent  dialects;  and  thereby  readily  assumed  every  sort  oi 
character  which  an  author  could  wish,  from  the  most  simple  and 
most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.  The  Latin,  though  a  very 
beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek.  It  has 
more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  and  gravity.  It  is  always 
firm  and  masculine  in  t)^  tenour  of  its  sound;  and  is  supported  by 
a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  di- 
vest it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Amone  the  modem  tongues,  thp 
Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French. 
By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty 
and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  sub- 
jects, either  in  prose  or  in  poetry ;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the 
strong  as  well  as  the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  modern  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Our  own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the 
Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
this  quality.  If  any  one  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which 
appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that  great  difierence  of  manner,  for 
instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  stylu  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  ex- 
pression, such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  difierent  taste  of 
writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  in 
harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to 
the  sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  rif 
not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  I  imagine,  there  are  evi- 
dent grounds  on  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  this  charge  againstour 
tongue  has  been  carried  too  ftir.  The  melody  of  our  versification, 
its  power  of  supporting  poetical  numbers  without  any  assistance 
from  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  far  from 
being  unmusical.  Our  verse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  mostdiversifie<l 
and  harmonious  of  any  of  the  modern  dialects;  unquestionably  far 
beyond  the  French  verse,  in  variety,  sweetness,  and  melody.    Mi . 
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Sheridan  has  shown,  in  his  lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowe! 
and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages;  and  these  too,  so  divi- 
ded into  Ions  and  short,  as  to  afford  a  proper  diversity  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which  appear  so 
crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinations,  not  disagree- 
able to  the  ear  in  pronouncing;  and,  in  particular,  the  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  con- 
sonant s  in  our  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not 
been  attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  es- 
pecially, this  letter  loses  altogether  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  a  z,  which  is  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with 
pleasure ;  as  in  haSy  these j  those y  loves,  hears,  and  innumerable  more, 
where^  though  the  letter  s  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the 
power  of  JT,  not  of  the  conmion  s. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beau- 
ty of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  propeilies  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious 
arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressiveness,  more  than  grace, 
form  its  character.  We  incline,  in  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation 
of  our  words,  and  have  shorteped  the  quantity  of  most  of  those 
which  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as  oratorySpeetacUj  theatre,  liberty, 
and  such  like.  Agreeable  to  this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
English  pronunciation,  the  throwingthe  accent  farther  back,  that  is, 
hearer  the  bee;inning  of  the  word  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation. 
In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented  farther  back  than  the  third 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult  But,  in 
English,  we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the 
fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  as,  mimorable,  conviniency,  Ambulatory, 
profitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastening  ttie 
accent  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  to  give  a 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and 
not  very  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

The  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it 
is  the  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the  European 
dialects.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  moods^ 
and  tenses.  Its  woi*ds  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their 
original  form  than  those  of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives 
have  no  distinction  of  gender,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but 
one  variation  in  case.  Its  adjectives  admit  of  no  change  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  expresses  the  degree  of  comparison.  Its  verbs,  instead  of 
ninning  through  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no 
more  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a 
few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  significancy 
in  meaning  are  accomplished;  while  the  words,  for  the  most  part, 
preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  ele- 
gance, brevity,  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted,  that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  ao- 
quisition'of  our  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  words 
more  plai  n  and  obvious,  the  rules  of  our  syntax  fever  and  more  simple 
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I  a^i^e,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  his  grammar)  in 
thinking,  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  oeca 
sion  its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  accara 
cy.  It  was  necessary  to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  more 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gen* 
der  and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and  declension,  the  mul- 
tiplied rules  of  syntax,  were  all  to  be  attended  to  in  speech.  Hence 
language  became  more  an  object  of  art  It  was  reduced  into  form; 
a  standard  was  established ;  and  any  departures  from  the  standard 
became  conspicuous.  Whenais,  among  us,  language  is  hardly  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study;  and 
that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing 
which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
trol the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  cus- 
tom in  speaking  and  writing,  is  the-  standard  to  which  we  must  at 
last  resort  for  determining  every  controverted  point  in  language  and 
style.  But  it  will  not  fcnlow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are 
superseded  as  useless.  In  every  language,  which  has  been  in  any 
degree  cultivated,  there  prevails  a  certain  structure  and  analogy  of 
parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable 
usage  of  speech ;  and  which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose  or  du-' 
bious,  possesses  considerable  authority.  In  every  language,  there  are 
rules  of  sj'^ntax  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by  all  who  would 
either  write  or  speak  with  any  propriety.  For  syntax  is  no  other  than 
that  arrangement  of  words,  in  a  sentence,  Which  renders  the  meaning 
of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  to  one  another,  most 
clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to  our 
language.  Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of 
their  language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern, 
some  the  genitive,  some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative 
case.  But,  abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always 
remembered,  that  the  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are 
common  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue ;  and,  indeed,  be- 
long equally  to  all  languages.  For  in  all  languages,  the  parts  which 
compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same ;  substantives,  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  connecting  particles:  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech 
are  foun  i,  there  are  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  which  . 
regulate  liieir  syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  possess  in  a 
sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  Lartin,  the  adjective 
must  by  position,  be  made  to  agree  with  its  substantive;  and  the 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number;  because, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  expresses  either  a  quality 
or  an  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name 
of  that  thing  whose  quality,  or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  Two  or 
more  substantives,  joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the 
verbs  or  pronouns,  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural 
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number ;  otherwise,  (heir  common  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pro- 
nouns is  not  pointed  out  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language^ 
govern  the  accusative ;  that  is,  clearly  point  out  some  substantive 
noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action  is  directed.  A  relative  pro- 
noun iliust,  in  every  form  of  speech,  agree  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number,  and  person ;  and  conjunctions,  or  connecting  parti- 
cles, ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and  moods ;  that  is,  ought 
to  join  together  wofiB  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
?ach  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few  exemplifications  of  that  fun- 
damental regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  language  as  ours, 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  anv  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be, 
as  it  is  our  own  laiq^uage,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and 
attention,  both  with  regard  io  die  choice  of  words  which  we  employ, 
and  with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the  afrangement  of  these  words 
in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  much  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their 
most  polished  and  flourislung  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues. 
We  know  how  much  study  both  the  French,*  and  the  Italians,  have- 
bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
the  study  of  other  languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with  ad- 
vantage, unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  language 
well.  Let  the  matter  of  nn  author  be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his 
compositions  will  always  sufier  in  the  public  esteem,  if  his  expression 
oe  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At  the  same  time,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  an  object  which  demands  ap- 
plication and  labour.  *  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by 
the  ear,  or  acauire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  authors, 
they  will  find  tnemselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even 
in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  against  puritv  of  language, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  being  contempti- 
ble, demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  previously 
requisite,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 

qUESTIONS. 


Or  the  verb,  what  is  observed  7  In 
It,  what  appears ;  and  therefore,  what 
AdkiWB?  AVhy  will  our  author  avoid 
dwelling  longer  on  this  subject,  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  ?  What  property 
has  the  verb,  in  common  with  the  ad- 
jective? In  all  verbe,  what  three  things 
are  imnlied  at  once  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  Of  the  particle  bM- 
fdng^  what  is  remarked  ?  What  may 
the  infinitive  mood,  to  shine^  be  called ; 
and  why?  Hence,  what  resemblance 
docs  the  infinRive  mood  often  carry  ? 
What  examples  are  ^ven  ?  What  is 
that  which  chiefly  diBtinguishes  the 


verb  from'othcr  parts  of  speech?  Hence, 
what  follows  :•  and  why  ?  What  lias 
arisen  from  this  sort  of  eminence? 
Why  mu«?t  verb-  have  been  coeval 
with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the 
formation  of  language?  What,  is  it 
probable,  was  its  radical  form ;  anil 
why  ?  what  did  such  verbs  afterwards 
become,  and  into  what  did  they  branch 
out  ?  For  what  are  the  tenses  contri 
ved?  Why  must  notice  be  taken  of 
these  ?  Of  what  divisrons  of  time  do  we 
naturally  think  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances miffht  we  imagine  tliat  no  more 
were  needful  ?  But  how  does  language 


*  On  this  subject,  the  reader  ouffbt  to  peruse  Dr.  Lowth*B  Short  Introduction  to  English 
Granimar,  with  Critical  Notes ;  Dr.  Campbcll'g  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric ;  and  Dr.  Pricat- 
ij*s  RiK*uneDts  of  Bogliah  Graininar. 
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proceed;  and  into  what  does  U  split 
time?  How  does  it  consider  it;  and 
hence,  what  follows  ?  How  may  the 
present  be  considered  ?  What  examples 
are  given  ?  How  many  past  tenses  are 
found  in  the  poorest  languages  1  How 
many  has  ours  ?  Define  eac£  and  mve 
the  illustratiye  examples.  Here,  i^at 
do  we,  with  pleasure,  observe  ?  What 
tense  have  they  not  ?  In  both  cases, 
what  must  they  say  ?  How  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  language  illustrated  ? 
Define  the  two  varietiesofthe  future,  and 
give  examples  of  each.  Besides  tenses, 
what  other  distinction  do  verbs  admit? 
For  what  are  moods  designed  ?  Define 
the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the 
subjunctive  moods ;  and  give  examples 
of  each.  What  does  this  manner  ofex- 
pressing  an  afiirmation,  &c.  form? 
What  now  clearly  appears?  How  is 
this  fully  illustrated?  What  is  a  curi- 
ous and  remarkable  fact?  In  what 
tankages  is  conjugation  esteemed  most 
perfect?  What  is  said  of  the  tenses  of 
oriental  tonnes  ?  How  is  this  deficien- 

Sr  supplied  ?  What  example  is  given  ? 
f  the  tenses  and  moods  of  the  Greek 
lan^piage,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  the 
Latin,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  conjugation,  in  modem  Euro- 
pean tongues  ?  In  what  do  they  admit 
lew  varieties ;  and  to  what  have  they 
constant  recourse?  To  what  is  the 
change  which  lan^age  has  undergone 
in  conjugation,  smiilar?  What  ulus- 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given  ?  How 
may  the  alteration  be  easily  under- 
stood? Of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  what  is 
remarked?  What  do  they  imply? 
With  what«  in  the  early  state  of  speech, 
would  their  import  lie  incorporated? 
In  what  manner  was  it  afterwards 
found  that  these  auxiliaries  might  sup- 
ply tlie  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  ?  Hence,  what  followed  ?  What 
examples  of  illustration  are  given? 
What  few  varieties  were  retained? 
What  wab  the  consequence  of  this 
practice?  What  efiect  had  it  on  lan- 
guage ?  What  are  the  remaining  parts 
of  speech  called  ?  Of  these,  what  are 
the  first  that  occur  ?  To  what  are  they 
reducible ;  and  why  ?  For  the  most 
part,  what  are  they;  expressing  what? 
Hence,  of  them,  what  may  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  accordingly,  whence  are 
the  great  body  of  them  derived? 
What  cl&ss  of  words  do  prepositions 
and  conjugations  fbnn ;  aiul  to  express 


what  relations,  do  they  serve?  For 
connecting  what,  are  coniunctionF  em- 
ployed; and  what  examples  are  given? 
In  what  manner  do  prepositions  connect 
words ;  and  what  examples  are  given  ? 
When  was  the  force  of  these  spoken  of? 
From  what  is  it  evident  that  all  these 
connective  particles  must  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  speech ;  and,  therefore, 
what  follows  ?  As  a  natk>n  improves  in 
science,  and  as  its  language  becomes 
more  perfect,  what  may  we  expect  ? 
Accoroingly,  what  language  contaiiis 
the  greatest  quantity  of  mem ;  and 
why  ?  On  what  does  much  of  the  beau- 
ty and  strength  of  every  language  de- 
pend ?  What  depends  on'  the  right  or 
wron|^  management  of  them  ?  Sefi)re 
he  dismisses  ue  subject  of  language, 
what  observatbn  does  our  author  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  make;  affd 
why  ?  How  is  this  subject  illustrated  in 
a  quotation  from  Quintilian?  What 
subject  do  we  next  approach  ?  Of  the 
language  which  is  at  pre^nt  spoken 
tlumighont  Great  Britaui,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  was  the  language  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  island  ?  Oi 
this  Celtic  tongue,  what  is  remarked, 
and  where  did  it  obtain?  Of  what 
countries  was  it  the  language ;  and  till 
what  period?  Where,  only,  does  it  now 
subsist?  "What  evidence  have  we  Oi 
this?  How  kxng  did  this  continue  to  be 
the  language  of  the  island  ? 

How  did  the  Saxons  treat  the  Bri- 
tons? Of  what  was  the  Saxon  tongue 
a  dialect ;  and  of  what  did  it  ky  the 
foundation  ?  How  long  did  it  continue 
to  be  spoken  througlMut  the  southern 
part  or  the  island?  ^What  language 
did  he  introduce?  Of  what,  then,  is  the 
English  which  is  now  spoken  a  mix- 
ture ?  What  language  is  spoken  in  tlie 
low  countries  or  Sc^land?  For  what, 
can  we  not  easily  account  ?  What  are, 
still,  uncertain  and  ccMitested  points? 
What  appears^  Srom  what  has  been 
said,  to  be  the  basis  of  oar  present 
speech ;  and  how  has  it  been  imported 
among  us?  From  what  ancient  lan- 
gusys^  are  many  of  our  words,  also, 
derived ;  and  how  did  we  receive  them  ? 
What  evidence  have  we  of  this?  With 
what  language  has  the  French  always 
continued  to  have  a  very  consid^able 
affinity;  and  hence,  what  follows? 
From  the  influx  of  so  many  streamfiy 
what  naturally  fbllowB?  What  "an 
we  not  expect  from  it  ?  Why  is  i'^ 
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syntax  nanow?  What  remark  fiA- 
lows?  How  are  these  diaadvantaeee, 
if  they  be  such,  balanced?  In  what 
siih^ect  is  our  language  particularly 
copious?  How  has  Oils  been  produced? 
Ill  what  also  are  we  rich ;  and  in  what 
does  it  differ  from  prose  ?  What  does 
this  show  ;  and  to  what  language  are 

I  we,  in  this  respect,  infinitely  superior  ? 
Of.  their  poetical  language,  what  is  re- 
marked? Where  does  our  language 
chiefly  display  its  power  of  exprenon  ? 
How  many  words  are  we  said  to  have 
to  denote  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of 
anger?  Repeat  them.  Where  is  our 
tongue  less  fertile  ?  In  what  does  the 
French  tongue  surpass  ours?  How 
may  any  one  be  convinced  of  this? 
For  what  is  the  French,  of  all  lan- 
guages, the  most  copious;  and  for 
what  is  it  the  happiest  language  in  the 
world  ?  But  where  does  oura  excel  it  ? 
W^hence  does  langua^  receive  its  pre- 
ilominant  feature?  What  must  we, 
iiowever,  not  expect;  and  why?  What 
evidence,  however^  have  we  that  na- 
tional cliaracter  will  always  have  some 
influence  on  the  turn  of  language? 
From  the  genius  of  our  language,  what 
may  it  be  expected  to  have  ?  To  what 
is  its  prolixity  owing ;  and  what  is  its 
effect^  How  is  this  illustrated?  Why 
may  our  language  still  be  esteemed  to 
|)oe«esB  considerable  force  of  expression? 
Of  what  is  the  style  of  Milton  a  sufficient 
proof?  What  is  a  quality  of  ^rcat  im- 
portance in  speaking  or  writmg ;  and 
on  what  thi  %  things  does  it  depend  ? 
What  tongue  most  eminently  possesses 
this  quality  ?  What  advantages  did  it 
poffiess?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
Latin  tongue  in  this  respect?  Of  the 
Italian  language,  what  is  rcmarked  ? 
By  considering  whose  style,  may  one 
be  convinced  that  our  languacre  is  not 
destitute  of  flexibility?  With  what  lias 
our  language  been  most  taxed  ?  What 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  lan- 
guage is  not  unmusical?  Of  our  verse, 


what  k  remarked?  What  has  Mr.  She 
ridan,  in  his  lectures,  shown?  0£  our 
consonants,  what  does  he  observe ;  and 
why  ?  Afler  all,  what  must  be  admit- 
ted? To  what  do  we,  in  genei;^,  in- 
cline ;  and  agreeably  to  this,  what  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  our  pnniun- 
ciatk>n  ?  How  does  the  En^^lish  differ 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  m  this  re- 
spect? What  is  the  general  ei!ect  oi 
this  practice  ?  What  pecutiar  property 
does  the  English  language  possess? 
Illustrate  this,  fully.  Wliat  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lowth  is  here  introduced  ?  Why 
were  ancient  languages  an  object  of 
art?  What  do  we  tSce  for  gnmted; 
and  hence,  what  follows?  ^r  what 
are  grammatical  rules  insufficient;  and 
what  in  this  case  must  be  the  stan- 
dard? What  will  not  follow  from  this; 
and  why  ?  Why  cannot  all  the  rules  of 
Latin  syntax  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage ?  But  what  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered; and  for  what  reason? 
How  is  this  fulhr  illustrated  ?  What  do 
these  exemplifications  diow?  Wliat 
remark  on  the  English  language  fol- 
lows? How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Who 
will  fmd  themselves  much  disappoint- 
ed? What  affords  a  sufficient  proof  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  re- 
quisite ? 
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STYLE.— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION 
Having  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on  tlie  con- 
sideration of  style,  and  fbe  rules  that  relate  to  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style. 
The  best  definition  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
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a  man  expresses  his  coaceptions^  by  means  of  language.  It  is  dif 
ferent  from  mere  language,  or  words.  The  words  which  an  author 
'  employs;  may  be  proper  and  faultless ;  and  his  style  may,  neverthe- 
less, have  great  faults:  it  may  be  dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected. 
Style  has  always  some  reference  to  an  author^s  manner  of  thinking. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas  which  arise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the.y  rise  there;  and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an 
author's  composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
parate the  style  from  the  sentiment  No  wonder  these  two  should 
be  so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  elsie  than  that  sort  of 
expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence,  differ- 
ent countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  style,  suited  to  their 
different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations  animated  their 
style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians, 
a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat. 
The  Asiatics,  j^y  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  florid 
and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to 
talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing 
himself:  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one 
another.  Of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  dis- 
course ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  assemblage  of  which,  its  more  com 
plex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure, result 

All  the  qualities  of  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads^ 
perspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  ot 
language  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them, 
shall  most  effectually  strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to 
make.  When  both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accom- 
plish every  purpose  for  which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  quality 
of  style;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for 
the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  orna- 
ments of  style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  instead 
of  pleasing  the  reader.  This,  therefore,  must  be  our  first  object,  to 
QuJce  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  understood,  and  understood  with- 
out the  least  difficulty.  'Oratio,'  says  Quintilian,  ^  debet  negligen- 
ter  quoque  audientibus  esse  aperta ;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicut 
sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in  eum  non  intendatur,  occurat  Quare  non 
solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligere  cu- 
randum.'t    If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  much  care,  to 

***  Nobii  prima  sit  Tirtoi,  perspicaitas,  propria  verba,  rectus  ordo,  noa  in  lomgum 
dflata  conclusio ;  nibO  neqae  dcsit,  neque  tuperfluat.** 

QiriiiTiL.  lib.  viii. 

t  <*  Discoune  ought  alwayg  to  be  obvious,  even  to  fiie  roost  carekss  itnd  negligei>4 
hearer :  lo  that  the  sense  shall  strike  his  mind,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  our  eyes, 
though  they  are^not  directed  upwards  to  it  We  most  study  not  only  that  every  hearer 
asaj  mdentand  ut,  but  that  it  shall  be  bBpostible  lor  hnnnot  to  understand  us.** 
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pBUoe,  and  to  read  over  his  sentences  a  second  time,  in  order  to 
comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long  Mankind 
are  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  toad- 
mire  the  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  meaning ; 
but  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 

Author?  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  want  pf  perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  that,  it  is  in  his 
power,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositions, 
or  to  expi^ess  clearly  to  others:  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man 
to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas^  indeed,  may, 
very  excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate ;  l;»ut 
still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  persjpicuity  in  expressing  them  is  always  attainable.  The 
obscurity  which  reigns  so  much  among  many  metaphysic;al  writers, 
is^  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  own  con- 
ceptions. They  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light;  and,  of 
course,can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  sort 
ot  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect  It  has  higher  merit : 
it  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author, 
we  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue 
of  searching  for  his  meaning ;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ;  wh^se  style  flows  always 
like  a  limpid  stream,  where  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  £,rst,  to  single  words 
and  phrases,  ^d  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  begin 
with  treating  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lec- 
ture. 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  re 
quires  these  three  qualities  inihemy  purity  fprcprzeti/y  and  precisian. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  often  used  indiscriminatel> 
for  each  other ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinc- 
tion, howevxjr,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are 
imported  from  otlier  languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined, 
or  used  without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selection  ot 
such  words  in  the  language,  as  the  best  and  most  established  usage 
has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which  we  intend  to  express  by  them. 
It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  application  of  them,  according  te 
that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or  low  expressions ;  and  to 
words  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  that 
we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  strict- 
ly English,  without  Scoticisms  or  Gallicisms,  or  ungrammatical  irre- 
gular expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  neverthe^ss,  be  deficient 
in  propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen ;  not  adapted  to  the 
subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  He  has  taken  all 
his  words  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  English  language ; 
but  he  has  made  his  selection  among  these  words  unhappily,     vv  her&- 
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aSf  style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure;  and  where  both 
purity  and  propriety  meet,  besides  making  style  perspicuous,  they 
also  render  it  graceful.  There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purity  or  of 
propriety,  but  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  the 
country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  words,  as  incongruous 
with  purity  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  excep- 
tions are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace. 
Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coin- 
ing, or,  at  least,  new  compounding  words ;  yet,  even  here,  this  li- 
berty should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innova- 
tions are^more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worse  effect.  They  are  apt  to 
give  style  an  affected  and  conceited  air ;  and  should  never  be  ven 
tured  upon,  except  by  such,  whose  established  reputation  gives  them 
some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  ne- 
cessity requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages 
may  need  such  assistances ;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean 
Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on 
using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native  growth :  and  his  lan- 
guage may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  pu- 
rity and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words.  At  present,  we  seem  to 
be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words  have, 
of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasions,  they  give  an 
appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often,  also,  they 
render  it  stiff  and  forced  :  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native  style,  as 
it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  management  of 
words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this  La- 
tinised English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which, 
as  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  me- 
rits a  full  explication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  per- 
haps, not  commonly  formed  about  it 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word.  It  comes  from  *  praecidere,'  to  cut  off:  it  imporls 
retrenching  all  su{>erfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit neither  more,  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses 
it  I  observed  before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  quali- 
ties of  style  from  the  qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this 
instance.  For,  in  order  to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  pro- 
perly  a  quality  of  style,  one  must  possess  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  be  faulty 
in  three  respects  3  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  which  the 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  akin  to 
it ;  01,  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  complete- 
ly ;  or,  they  may  express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  he 
intends.  Precision  stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  last  In  an  author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being 
free  from  the  two  former  faults  seems  implied.  The  words  which  he 
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uses  arc  proper;  that  i%  they  express  that  idea  which  he  inlends^ 
and  they  express  it  fully;  but  to  be  precise,  signifies,  that  they  ex* 
press  that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his  words  which 
introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonable  accessory, 
so  as  to. mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  object,  and  thereby  to 
render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indistinct  This  re- 
quires a  writer  to  haye,  himself,  a  yery  clear  apprehension  of  the  ob- 
ject he  means  to  present  to  us;  to  haye  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in  hi« 
mind ;  and  neyer  to  wayer  in  any  one  yiew  he  takes  of  it;  a  perfec 
tion  to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  neyer  can  yiew,  clearly  mnd  distinct- 
ly, aboye  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  to- 
gether, especially  objects  among  which  there  is  resemblance  or  con- 
nexion, it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly 
perceiye  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they  difiiu,  Thus,  were 
any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose 
structure  I  wanted  to  form  a  distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its 
trappings  to  be  taken  ofi*,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me 
by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  distract 
my  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with  words.  If,  when  you  would 
inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conyeys 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  object;  if,  by 
unnecessarily  yarying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point  of  yiew, 
and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige  me  to  look  on 
seyeral  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal.  You  load 
the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars, 
and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  resem- 
bling, and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style ;  and  is  the  proper  oppo- 
site to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  oi 
words.  Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  them- 
selyes  understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and  they  only 
confound  the  reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the 
precise  expression,  to  conyey  what  they  would  signify ;  they  do  not, 
indeed,  conceiye  their  own  meaning  yery  precisely  themselves ;  and 
therefore  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which 
may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat 
nearer  to  their  idea:  they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  about  it, 
but  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The  image,  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is 
always  seen  double ;  and  no  double  image  is  distinct.  When  an  author 
tells  me  of  his  hero^a  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  Bnd/oriitude;  at  the 
moment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver. 
He  means  to  express  one  quality  mor^  strondy ;  but  he  is,  in  truth, 
expressing  two.  Courage  resists  danger; yor/i7i^e  supports  pam. 
The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of -these  qualities  is  different;  and 
Q  14 
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heiog  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  pnly  one  of  them  should 
be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  vn^teady^  and  my  conception  ot 
the  object  indistinct 

From  what  I  have  said^  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualifi- 
ed  sense^  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  precise. 
He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arraipgement;  he  gives  you  the 
idea  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicu- 
ous: but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  hi3  own  mind;  they  arc 
loose  and  general;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  preci- 
sion. All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  i3  sufficient, 
on  many  occasions,  that  we  hav.e  a  general  view  of  the  ojieaning. 
The  subject^  perhaps,  is  of  the  knowiji  and  familiar  kind;  and  we 
are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  ^ense  of  the  author,  though  every 
word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise  an4  exact 

Few  authors,  for  insta,];ice,  in  the  English  langU2^,  are  more  cleai 
and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Sir 
William  Tempf^ ;  yet  neither  of  the^  are  remarka,ble  for  precision. 
They  are  loose  and  diffuse;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  me^ 
ing  by  several  words,  which  show  you  JTulJy  whereabouts  it  lies,  ra- 
ther than  to  single  out  those  expressions,  which  wodd  convey  clear- 
ly the  idea  which  they  have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Neither,  indeed, 
is  precision  the  prevailing  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style ;  althoi^h 
he  is  not  so  deficient  in  this  respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Addison's;  and  the  more  unpardonable,  because  he  is  a 
professed  philosophical  writer ;  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  have  studied  precision.  His  style  has  both  gijeat  beauties 
and  great  faults ;  and,on  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for 
imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  wi,th  the  power  of 
words ;  those  which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well 
sounding;  he  has  great  variety  of  them;  and  his  arrangement,  as 
shall  be  afterwards  shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in 
precision,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  indistinct  or  confui^d  ideas,  as  to 
perpetual  affectation.  He  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  pa- 
rade of  language;  he  is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing 
clearly  and  simply;  he  must  always  give  it  the  dress  of  state  and 
majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions,  an4  many  words  and 
phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  th^t  would  have  been  de- 
scribed much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion any  person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  his  pro- 
per name.  In  the  treatise,  entitled,  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic,  the  mighty 
genius  and  judge  of  ^rt,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master 
of  art,  and  consummate  philologist  In  the  same  way,  the  grand 
poetic  sire,  the  philosophical  patriarch,  and  his  disciple  of  noble 
birth  ^nd  lofty  genius,  are  the  only  names  by  which  he  conde- 
scends to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  in  another  pas- 
sage of  the  same  trer.tise.  This  method  of  distinguishing  person;? 
Is  extremely  affected ;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  precision,  as  the 
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ireqiieiit  cireufilocutions  he  employs  for  all  moral  ideas;  attentive, 
Ott  every  occasion,  more  to  the  pomp  of  language,  than  to  the  clear- 
ness which  he  ought  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.  The  moral 
sense,  for  instance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term; 
but,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls 
it, '  That  natural  aflfection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong?'  Self  examination,  or  reflection  on  our 
own  conduct,  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  but  when  it  is  wrought 
into  all  the  forms  of  'A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties, 
becoming  a  self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself, 
forming  the  dual  number  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it  On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  ra- 
ther loads  with  words^  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions,  as,  if 
not  to  obscure,  at  least,  to  enfeeble  them. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  coneem- 
ing  virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our 
mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a 
wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redundancy  of  words 
he  pours  forth : '  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared 
to  us  such  as  it  really  is;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  rem0¥e  hence 
any  one  good  or  orderly  affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disor- 
derly one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state 
whieh,at  its  height,  is  confessed  to  be  so  miserable;  it  would  then, 
undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill,  immonJ,  or  unjust  aci- 
tion,  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad  and  breach  on 
the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  that  execution 
already  done :  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  to  his  integrity, 
goodnature,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poi 
sonous,  or  who,  with  his  own  hands,should  voluntaxily  mangle  or 
wound  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs,  or  body.'** 
Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  <To  remove  a  good  and 
orderly  afiection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one;'  next,  it 
is,  'To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  unjust;'  and  in  the 
next  line,  it  is,  <To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good 
nature,  and  worth;'  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wound 
ing  himself,  is,  'To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  outward  form  or  consti 
tution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body.'  Such  superfluity  of  words  is  dis 
gustful  to  every  reader  of  correct  taste ;  and  serves  no  purpose  but 
to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.  This  sort  of  style  is  elegantly 
described  by  Quintilian:  'Est  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  verbo- 
rum,  qui  dum  communem  loquendi  morem  reformidant,  ducti  specie 
nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  quae  dicere  volu'nl'l 
Lab.  vii.  cap.  2. 

*  Cbaracterift.    Vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

fk  crowd  of  unmeaning  words  is  brought  together  by  lome  authors,  who,  afrai<^  of 
ezprasing  themsdres  after  a  oommvn  and  ordinary  manneri  and  allured  by  an  appear 
ance  of  splendour,  surroimd  erery  thing  which  they  mean  to  say  with  a  certain  copioM 
oquachy." 
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The  great  source  of  a  loose  style^  in  opposition  tp  precision,  is 
the  injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are 
called  synonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal 
idea;  but,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  they  express  it  with* 
some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  ac- 
cessary idea  which  every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Hardly,  in  any  language,  are  there  two 
words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a  person  thoroughly 
conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  language,  will  always  be  able  to 
observe  something  that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are  like  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them 
to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  and  to  finish 
the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the 
bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other;  and 
to  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  pe- 
riod, or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signifi- 
cation were  exactly  the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not  Hence  a 
certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  unwarily  thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should  more 
readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  dUigere.  Cicero, 
however,  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt 
them.  ^Quid  ergo,'  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  ^tibi  commen- 
dem  eum  quem  tu  ipse  diligis?  Scd  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me 
diligi  solum,  verum  etiam  amarij  ob  eam  rem  tibi  h»c  scribo.'* 
In  the  same  manner  ititu^s  and  securu3,  are  words  which  we  should 
readil  V  confound ;  yet  their  meaning  is  different  TkUus,  signifies 
out  of  danges ;  securus^  free  from  the  dread  of  it  Seneca  has  ele- 
gantly marked  this  distinction;  'Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura 
non  possunt 't  In  our  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be 
given  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  words  reputed  synonymous; 
and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point  out  some  of 
these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  themselves  be  of 
use;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending,  with 
care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  we  would 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

•dtisieriii/y  severity,  rigour.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  manner  of 
living;  severity,  of  linking;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  austerity, 
is  opposed  effeminacy ;  to  severity,  relaxation ;  to  rigour,  clemen- 
cy. A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life ;  a  casuist,  severe  m  his  applica- 
tion'of  religion  or  law;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Custom  J  habit.  Custom,  respects  the  action;  habit,  the  actor. 
By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act;  by 
habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the  mind  or  body. 
By  the  custom  of  walking  often  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of 
idleness. 
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Surprised,  astonuhedyamaztdj  confounded.  I  am  suqirised,  with 
what  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished ,  at  what  is  vast  or  great, 
I  am  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible;  I  am  confounded,  by 
what  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist  J  renounce,  quit,  kave  off.  Each  of  these  words  imply  some 
pursuit  or  object  relinquished;  but  from  different  motives.  We 
desist,  from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit  We  quit, 
for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us  more;  and  we 
leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists 
from  his  desiens,  when  he  finds  they  are  impracticable;  he  renoun- 
ces the  court,  oecause  he  has  been  affronted  by  it;  he  quits  ambition 
f(H*  study  or  retirement;  and  leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  great, 
as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it 

Pride,  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity,  makes 
us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  9^  Dean  Swift  has 
done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Ebughtiness,  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high  opin 
ion  we  entertain  of  ourselves;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have 
of  others. 

7b  distinguish,  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not 
toconfound  with  anotherthing;  weseparate,  what  we  want  toremove 
from  it  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qual- 
ities.   They  are  separated,  ny  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

7b  weary,  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wea- 
ries us ;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weaiy  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued 
with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance;  fatigues  us 
by  his  importunity. 

7b  abhor,  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dislike ;  tc 
detest,  imports  a?:o  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  being  in 
debt;  he  detests  treachery.     . 

To  invent,  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new;  we  dis- 
cover what  was  before  hidden.  Galileq  invented  the  telescope ;  Har- 
vey discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Oniy,  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  only 
child,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is 
one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise 
language,  betwixt  these  two  phrases, '  virtue  only  makes  us  happy ;' 
and  '  virtue  alone  makes  us  happy.'  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  virtoe,  by  itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advanta- 
ges, is  sufficient  to  do  it 

Entire,  eompkte,  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its  parts ; 
complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong  to  it  A 
man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one 
complete  apartment 

Tranquillity,  peace,  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  sitaation  free 
from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  sito^tion  with 
respect  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it;  calm,  with  reganl  to 
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a  disturbed  situation  going  before^  or  following  it.  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself;  peace,  with  others ;  and  ealm^  after 
the  storm. 

Jl  difficulty y  an  obstacle.  A  difficulty,  embarrasses ;  an  obstacle, 
stops  us.  We  remove  the  one;  we  surmount  the  other.  GeneraHyi 
the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  afiair ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign 
cause.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the 
nature  of  their  dispositions;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  designs. 

Wisdom^ prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is 
mdst  proper.  Prudence,  prevenb  our  speaking  or  acting  impro- 
perly. A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  suceess; 
a  prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

Enough^  sufficient.    Enough,  relates  to  ti^e  quantity  which  one 
wishes  to  have  of  any  thing.     Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to 
be  made  of  it.     Hence,  enough,  geneji^lly  imports  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  sufficient  does.     The  covetous  man  never  has  enough 
aMiough  he  has  what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  avowy  to  acknowledge^  to  con/ess.  Each  of  these  words  im- 
ports the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circumstances.  Tc 
avow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it;  to  acknowledge,  supposes 
a  small  degree  of  faultincss,  which  the  acknowledgment  compen- 
sates; to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot 
avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  applauded ;  a  gentle- 
man acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses 
the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  punished. 

To  remarky  io  observe.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  or- 
der to  reihemberf  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order 
to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking^>bjects  he  sees ;  a 
general  observes  all  the  motions  of  his.enemy. 

Equivocal,  aimbiguous.  An  equivocal  expression  is,  one  which 
has  one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense 
concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it  An  am- 
biguous expression  is,  one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expres- 
sidtt  is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive;  an  ambiguous  one,  when 
it  iis  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to  give  full  informa- 
tion. An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones,  without  any  design. 
I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

With,  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connexion  between 
some  instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who 
employs  it;  but  with,  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connex 
ion;  by,  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword;  he 
dies  by  violence.  The  criminal  is  bound  with  ropes  by  the  execu- 
tioner. The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  particles,  is  ele 
oantly  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
When  one  of  the  <dd  Scottish  kings  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
tenore  by  whieh  his  nobles  hekl  their  huids,  they  started  up,  and  drew 
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tiieir  swords:  ^By  these/  said  they,  'we  acquired  eur  lands,  and 
wiih  these  we  will  defend  them.'  <  By  these  we  acquired  our  lands ;' 
signifies  the  more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial 
deeds;  and,  *wiih  these  we  will  defend  them ;'  signifies  the  imme- 
diate direct  instrument,  the  sword  which  they  would  employ  in  theii 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  lanffuage,  which  by  careless 
writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfeeuy  synonymous,  and  yet 
are  not  so.  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the 
same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is 
weighed,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we 
q)eak  or  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  that, 
in  order  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially 
requisite:  one,  that  an^author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct;  and 
the  other,  that  we  have  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force 
of  those  words  which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required ; 
labour  and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors, 
in  our  language,  most  distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his 
writings,  we  seldom  or  never  find  yague  expressions  and  synony- 
mous words  carelessly  thrown  together.  His  meaning  is  always  clear, 
and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  though  all  subjects  of  writ- 
ing or  discourse  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same 
decree  of  that  exact  precision  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 
It  18,  iodeed^  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at 
least,  some  meifsure  of  precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose 
profusion  of  words  which  imprints  no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's 
mind.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  ofir  guard,  lest  too 
great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects  where  it  is  not 
strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style;  lest,  from 
the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness  and 
ornament  Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remark*- 
ed  in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his 
ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness, 
he  appears  to  reject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat 
hard  and  dry.  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing 
md  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice 
of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difScult 

"  in  French  there  is  a  very  useful  treatise  on  the  lubject,  the  Abb6  Girard'i  Syruh 
uyiHea  Frofifoisei,  in  which  he  has  maile  a  large  collection  of  tnch  apparent  synonymrt 
in  the  language,  and  shown,  with  much  accuracy,  the  difference  in  their  siguilication. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  such  work  were  undertaken  for  our  tongue,  and 
ezecuted  with  equal  tasie  and  Judgment,  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  precise  and 
^egant  writing.  In  the-'inean  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  perused  with  con 
piderable  profit.  It  will  accustom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attention,  the  force  of 
words ;  and  will  suggest  sercral  distmctions  betwixt  synonymous  terms  In  our  own 
language,  analogous  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French ;  and,  according* 
ly  seven]  of  the  faistancet  abore  gfiren,  were  suggested  by  the  woft  of  this  author. 
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attainments  in  writing.  Some  kinds  of  composition  may  require 
more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  others,  more  of  precision  and 
accuracy ;  nay,  in  the  same  composition,  the  different  parts  of  it 
may  demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.  But  we  must  study 
never  to  sacrifice,  totally,  any  oae  of  these  qualities  to  the  other ; 
and  by  a  proper  management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fuUy  con- 
sistent, if  our  own  ideas  be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock 
of  words  be,  at  the  same  time,  extensive. 


CtUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  next  subject  of  consi- 
deration ?  What  is  the  bc»t  definitjon 
that  can  be  given  of  it?  How  does  it 
differ  from  mere  language,  or  words? 
To  what  has  k  always  some  reference? 
Of  what  is  it  a  picture ;  and  hence, 
what  ibliowB?  Wnv  is  it  no  wonder 
that  these  two  should  be  so  intimately 
connected ;  and  for  what  have  dificrent 
countries  consequently  been  noted? 
With  what  did  the  eastern  nations  ani- 
mate their  st  vie  ?  Of  the  Athenians, 
and  their  style;  and  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  their^  what  is  remarked?  In  what 
modem  langatkaea  blk  the  same  clia- 
racteristicafdi^rences  to  be  seen?  In 
giving  the  ^neral  characters  of  stvle, 
M  wmit  is  It  usual  to  talk;  and  wnat 
are  they?  As  our  author  is  aflerwards 
to  discourse  dC  the  general  characters 
of  style,  with  wliat  is  it  necessary  to 
liegin?  Under  what  two  heads  may 
the  qualities  of  a  good  style  be  ranged ; 
and  why  ?  When  both  these  ends  are 
answered,  what  is  accomplished?  What 
will  be  admitted  to  be  the  fundamental 
quality  of  style;  and  wliat  is  said  of 
it  ?  What,  therefore,  must  be  our  first 
object?  What  writers  will  fail  to  please 
us  .ong ;  and  why?  What  do  authors, 
sometimes,  plead  as  an  excuse  for  want 
of  perspicuity?  Why  can  this  excuse 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted  ?  When  is 
perspicuity,  in  expressing  our  ideas, 
alwasrs  attainable?  To  what  is  the 
rjliseurity  wluch  so  generally  reigns 
anong  metaphvsical  writers,  to  be  at- 
aibuted  ?  In  what  manner  do  they  see 
objects ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
flow  is  perspicuity  to  be  considered  ? 
IVith  an  author  of  \vhat  description  are 
1/e  pleased  ?  In  what  two  particulars 
does  the  study  of  perspicuity  require 


attention?  When  considered  with  re- 
spect to  words  and  phrases,  what  three 
qualities  does  perspicuity  require?  Of 
purity  and  nropriety  of  langua^  wha* 
IS  observed  i  How  are  they  distmguish- 
ed  ?  What  does  propriety  imply  ?  How 
m&f  style  be  pure,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  deficient  in  propriety  ?  But  as 
style  cannot  be  nroiper  without  being 
pure  also,  what  follows  ?  What  is  the 
only  standard  of  purity  and  propriety? 
Of  the  use  of  obsolete,  or  new  coined 
words,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the  use 
of  them,  where  is  the  greatest  latitude 
admittoa ;  and  how  must  this  liberty 
be  used?  What  effect  are  they  apt  to 
^ve  to  style,  in  prose?  Of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  or  learned  words,  what 
is  observed?  Where  may  such  assist- 
ance be  needed?  On  what  did  Dean 
Swifl  value  himself;  and  of  his  lan- 

Siage,  what  is  ren.?rked?  What  is 
e  present  state  of  tjc  language  ?  A 
multitude  of  what  words  have  of  late 
been  poured  in  upon  us ;  and  what  is 
their  effect?  What  remark  foilo^i's? 
what  shall  we  next  consider ;  and  why? 
Whence  may  the  exact  import  of  pre- 
cision be  drawn ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port ?  What  was  before  observed ;  and 
why  ?  In  what  three  respects,  may  the 
words  which  a  man  uses  to  expresR  his» 
ideas,  be  faulty  ?  To  which  of  the  three 
does  preciskm  chiefly  stand  opposed  ? 
When  an  author  writes  with  propriety, 
why  does  his  being  free  fron^  the  two 
former  faults  seem  implied  ?  But,  to  be 
precise^  sisrnifies  what?  What  is  not 
round  m  his  words?  What  does  this 
require?  From  what  may  the  use  and 
importance  of  precision  be  deduced  ? 
Way  can  it  nut,  clearly  and  distiiictly, 
view  more  than  o*m?  object  at  a  tiir.u  I 
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HofwiB  this  iBiMtmted  ?  How  IB  the  re- 
maiiE,  that  the  same  k  the  case  with 
wwdB,  mntfatad?  What  does  thk 
firai;  and  to  what  ie  it  the  proper  op- 
posite? From  what  does  it  geDerally 
arise?  Orfedt>le  writei%  wSbX  is  ol>- 
served?  Of  what  are  they  Bena3)Ie? 
What  do  they  not  diatiiietly  conceive ; 
and  what  is  the  conseipience?  How  is 
the  image  as  they  set  it  before  you  al- 
ways seen?  How  is  this  ilhiBtrated  in 
the  use  of  the  words  courage  and  for- 
titude ;  and  what  is  the  dmerenee  be- 
tween them?  Repeat  the  succeedinpr 
remark,  ^rom  what  has  been  said, 
what  appears  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
hsBtrated  ?  All  subjects,  not  equally  re- 
quiring precinon,'  what,  on  some  occa- 
sioDfl^  IB  ■efficient;  and  why?  Of  the 
style  of  Archbisbra  TiBoCson,  Sir  WU- 
liam  Temple,  and  Mr.  Addison,  what  k 
reraaikedi 

Of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in 
point  of  preeioon,  what  is  observed ; 
and  ?^y  is  ibk,  in  him,  the  more  nn- 

Erdooable?  What  is  the  quality  of 
I  style?  With  what  was  he  well 
acquamted ;  and  of  those  which  he  em- 
ploys, what  is  observed?  To  what  are 
his  defects  in  procision  to  be  attribu- 
ted? Of  what  IS  he  excearively  fimdj' 
and  with  what  is  he  never  satisfied  7 
Hence,  what  follows  ?  If  he  has  occa- 
sion to  mention  any  person,  or  author, 
in  what  manner  does  he  do  it?  How  is 
ihk  remark  illuFduted  ?  Of  this  method 
of  distinffuiahin^  persons,  what  is  ob- 
«rved?  But  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  pre- 
cision as  what?  What  illustrations  iol- 
iow?  On  some  occasions,  to  what  ex- 
tent does  he  carry  this  ufectation?  In 
the  fbibwiiig  poragmph  oftto  kiqniry 
eoDcenang  vutue,  what  does  he  mean 
to  show?  Repeat  the  paragraph;  and 
ako  the  remarks  upon  it  ?  Of  such  su- 
perfluity of  words,  what  is  observed  ? 
Kepeat  Qu'jitilian'B  description  of  this 
sort  of  style?  What  is  the  great  source 
ofa  loose  style  ?  W]|y  are  tlwy  calledsy- 
nonymoQSi  How  are  they  varied  ?  What 
wilf  we  hardly  find  in  any  langua^  ? 
Why,  and  how,  may  an  accurate  writer 
always  employ  tiiem  to  great  advan- 
tage? But,  in  order  to  this  en<^  to  what 
mnat  he  be  extremely  attentive;  and 
whv?  Hence,  what  is  thrown  over 
style?  Of  synonymous  words  in  the 
ULtin  language,  what  is  rema^ted; 
and  what  mstances  are  given?  In  our 


own  laaguage,  what  mi^  be  given? 
Of  the  instances  which  our  author  is  to 
give,  what  does  he  observe?  What  is 
ue  diflRorenee  between  auaterUy^  «e 
verity^  and  rigvur;  what  is  cmcmtd  to 
each;  and  wmit  examples  of  illustra- 
tion are  given  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  autom  and  AoM?  By  them 
respectively,  what  do  we  mean ;  and 
what  ilkHtratkm  fbUows?  What  is  the 
difference  between  8urpri$ed^  oBto- 
nishedf  ,amazedj  and  confounded? 
What  do  desftsf ,  renounce^  quity  and 
leave  <ff,  respectively  imply ;  and  how 
is  this  iliostrated?  What  is  the  difie- 
rence  between  pride  and  vanity ;  and 
what  Ulustration  is  given?  On  what 
are  haughiinew  anadudain  respec- 
tively founded  ?  What  is  the  diJOTerence 
between  to  distinguishy  and  to  sepa- 
rate f  and  how  is  this  difference  illus' 
trated  ?  How  is  the  difference  between 
to  loearv^  and  to  fatigue^  illustrated  ? 
What  oft  to  abho/r^  and  to  detest^  re- 
spective]^ import;  and  what  illustra- 
tion is  given?  MThat  is  the  difierenee 
between  to  invent^  and  to  discover: 
and  what  illustration  is  ghren  ?  What 
do  only  and  alone  respectively  import ; 
and  by  what  examples  is  this  difference 
illustrated?  There  is,  therefore,  a  diffe* 
rence  in  precise  language  betwixt  what 
two  phrases;  and  what  do  they  respec- 
tively import?  Whal  is  the  difference 
between  entire  and  oonwlete;  and 
what  ilhistratani  followsf  What  do 
tranquillity  J  peace,  and  calm,  respee^ 
tivel^  respect ;  and  by  what  examnle 
is  this  illustrated?  How  ai^adifficuUy 
and  an  obstacle  distinffuished ;  and  by 
what  example  is  this  imistrated?  What 
is  the  difference  between  vnsdom  and 
prudence  I  and  by  what  sentence  is 
this  difference  illiwtrated?  To  what  do 
enaughf  and  stfficienlly.  respectively 
relate?  Hence^  what  foUows;  and 
what  example  is  given?  What  do  to 
atowj  to  aaenawledgej  and  to  confess^ 
respjeetively  suppose ;  and  what  ulu»- 
trations  are  given  ?  What  is  th^  difier- 
ence  between  to  remark  and  to  ob- 
serves and  what  illustration  is  given? 
Distinguish  ambiguous  and  eqtdvoeal 
fully;  andgive  the  examples  of  illus- 
tration.  Wmvt  connexion  is  expresse*! 
bv  the  particles ioi£A. and  ^/  and  what 
illustration  follows?  Repeat  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson's elegant  distinction  of  these 
particles,  with  the  signification  of  eacb 
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Of  the  words  thus  given,  what  is  re- 
marked? From  what  has  been  said, 
what  will  now  appear;  and  what  are 
they  ?  What  is  here  required ;  and  of 
the  wntingB  of  Dean  Swiil,  what  is  ob- 
served? To  observe  what,  had  oor 
author  before  occasion?  What,  in  every 
sort  of  writing,  is  a  great  beauty?  But 
Rffalnst  what  must  we  be  on  our  guard? 
1^  what  onl;^  was  Dean  Swiil  atten- 
tive? What  is  the  highest  attainment 
in  writing?  What  may  difierent  kinds 
of  compositbn  require ;  but  what  must 
we  stuay  never  to  sacnfice  ? 


ANALYSia 

Style. 

1.  The  definition  of  style. 

A.  Yariatrans  of  style  in  diffe> 
rentnatiofiB. 

2.  PerBmciuty. 

A.  jPurity. 

B.  Propriety. 
c.  Preciskn. 

a.  A  knse  style. 

b.  Instances  of  deficiency 

in  precision. 

3.  Synonymous  words. 

4.  CJonchiding  remarks. 


LECTURE  XI. 

STRUCTURE  OP  SENTENCES. 

Having  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  considered 
its  fundamental  quality,  perspicuity.  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates 
cluefly  to  the  choice  of  woros.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences ; 
and  as,  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and 
structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  treat  of 
this  fully.  Though  perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  I, 
at  present,  connder  language,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  thb 
quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but  shall  mquire  also,  what  is  requisite 
for  their  grace  and  beauty :  that  I  may  bang  together,  under  one 
view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  period, 
farther,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proportion  or 
enunciation  of  thouj^t    Aristotle's  definition  is,  m  the  main,  a  good 

one:    **  A^tt  «x*»»  *W^  *^  riXoryy  «ttf*  <gry>,  mi  luyiBot  nnvrrow :    A    form   of 

speech  which  hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of 
such  a  length  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  at  once."  Tins,  how- 
ever, admits  of  great  latitude.  For  a  sentence,  or  period,  conasts 
always  of  component  parts,  which  are  caUed  its  members ;  and  as 
these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  may  be  connected 
in  several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  mto  two  or 
three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is, 
the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sen- 
tences, as  to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members, 
which  may  enter  into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite 
measure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  extreme 
on  either  side.  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  consisting  of  too 
many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or  other  of  the  rules 
which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  observed  in  every  good 
sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  too  long 
periods.    In  compositions  where  pronunciation  bu  no  place,  still. 
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however,  by  using  lon^  periods  too  frequently^  an  author  overloads 
the  reader's  ear,  and  fatigues  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require, 
evidently,  more  attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive 
clearly  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole 
at  one  view.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too 
many  short  sentences  also;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken 
the  connexion  of  thou^t  weakened,  and  the  memory  burdened  b} 
]M«senting  to  it  a  long  succession  of  minute  objects. 

With  r^ard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  thi. 
French  critics  make  a  very  Just  distinction  of  style,  into  style 
ptnodiqtu  and  style  coup6.  The  style  periodique  is  where  the  sen- 
tences are  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and  hang- 
ing upon  one  another;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought 
out  till  the  dose.  This  is  the  most  pompous,  musical,  and  orato- 
rical manner  of  composing ;  as  in  the  following  sentence  of  Sir 
William  Temple:  ^If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of 
others  as  well  as  your  own;  if  you  think  how  few  are  born  with  ho- 
nour, and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children;  how  little  beauty 
we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of;  how  many  diseases,  and  how 
much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many 
blessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God.'  (Letter 
to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abou:tds  with  sentences  constructed  after 
this  manner. 

The  style  coupi  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  inde- 
pendent propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Mr.  Pope:  'I  confess  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made 
me  an  author.   I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.    I  corrected,  because 
it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write.    I  published,  because 
I  was  told,  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'    (Pre- 
face to  his  works.)    This  is  very  much  the  French  method  of  wri- 
ting; and  always  suits  gay  and  easy  subjects.     The  style  perio- 
diqtiBj  giv^  <Ln  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  to  composition.  The  style 
coupSy  is  more  lively  and  striking.    According  to  the  nature  of  the 
composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it  ought  to  bear,  the 
one  or  other  may  be  predominant     But  in  almost'every  kind  ot 
composition,  the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.     For  the  ear  tinrs 
of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued :  whereas,  by  a  propter 
mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprightliness  is  joined  with  majesty  in  our  style.    ^Non  semper/ 
says  Cicero,  (describing  very  expressively,  these  two  different  kinds 
of  styles,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,)  ^non  semper  utendum  est 
perpetuitate,  et  quasi  conversion  3  verborum ;  sed  saepe  carpenda  mem- 
bris  minutioribus  oratio  est.'* 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  be  studied 
not  only  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  the 

structure  of  our  sentences  also.     A  train  of  sentences,  constructed 

I  ...■■--. 

*  <*  It  it  D»t  proper  always  to  emploj  a  conthraed  train,  and  a  tort  of  reg^ilar  com 
pass  of  phrases;  bat  stjle  <Might  to  be  oihen  broken  down  into  smaller  members." 
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m  the  same  manner^  and  with  the  same  number  of  members,  whe* 
ther  Ion  ▼  or  short,  should  never  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another. 
However  musical  e&ch  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  eflfect  to  in- 
troduce even  a  discord,  than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of 
similiar  sounds :  for,  nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity. 
In  this  article  of  the  construction  and  distribution  of  his  sentences, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shown  great  art.  In  the  last  lecture,  I  observ- 
ed,  that  he  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  precision  of  style  to  pomp 
of  expression ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his  whole  manner,  a 
stiffness  and  affectation,  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he  was 
extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety  and 
harmony  in  their  structure,  more  than  any  other  English  author; 
and  for  this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention. 

From  these  general  observations,  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a 
sentence  perfect  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of 
sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  our  attentions  to  it  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  if  the 
sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  composed  of  such  sentences,  can  be 
read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit  Whereas,  by  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  of  style,  we  acquire  the  ha 
bit  of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  elegance ;  and,  if  a 
disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we  immediately 
see  where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to  me 
the  four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  2.  Unity.  3.Strengt}n 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shsdl  illustrate  separately,  and  at 
some  length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  iailure  here,  the 
least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  sus- 
pense as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this,  as  one 
might,  at  first,  i^nagine.  Ambiguity  arises  from  two  causes :  either 
from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of 
the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  I  treated  foHy  in 
the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them,  I  am  now  to  treat. 
The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is,  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  ol 

Eammar,  as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.    But  as  the  grammar  of  our 
iguage  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  colioea- 

*  On  the  ctructure  of  sentences,  the  wscients  appear  to  have  bestowed  a  greiU  defil 
of  attention  and  care.  The  Treatise  of  Demetriaa  Phalerens,  nt^i  lE^titvt,  aboiirds 
with  obflerrationfc  upon  the  choice  and  collocation  of  wordsycairied  to  such  a  defpree  ofl 
nicety,  as  would  frequently  seem  to  us  mitoate.  TheTraiiioof  D/oaysiusofHaUcanns- 
sus,  Tt^t  ^vvSfCMic  ctofiftTMv,  is  Biore  masterly;  but  it  chiefly  cosfiwed  to  the  Butica^ 
stnicttwe  of  periods ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  Inn|;na^  afforded  Much  aaore  as- 
tiatance  to  their  irritem,  than  our  tongue  adasity.  On  the  arranreaient  of  words  ia 
En|{lish  sentencefl,  the  xriiilh  chapt.  of  Lord  Kaiau's  Elesaents  oi  Criticisas,  on^t  tc 
be  COM  dted  *  vmI  aJio  the  2d  volume  of  Dr  CtaspbelTs  Philosophy  of  Bbetoiic 
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tion  of  words,  where  there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grammatical 
rule.    The  relations  which  the  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear 
to  one  another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  by  means  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences  is,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related, 
should  be  placed  in  the  sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible ; 
so  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not 
always  observed,  even  by  good  writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ought]  to  be. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some  instances,  which  will  bolh  show 
the  importance  of  this  rule,  and  make  the  applicau'on  of  itundersto9d. 
First,  in  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the 
signification  of  something  which  eitlnr  precedes  or  follows  them, 
there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  nicety.    <  By  greatness,'  says  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, in  the  Spectator^  ifo.  412,  <  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of 
any  single  object,  j>ut  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'     Here  the 
place  of  the  adverb  on/y,  renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  following 
word  mean.    ^  J  do  not  only  mean. '     The  question  may  then  be 
put,  What  does  belnore  than  mean?     Had  he  placed  it  after  6u/Ar, 
still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  ^  I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  only  of  any 
aingjb  object'    For  we  might  then  ask.  What  does  he  mean 
more  than  the  bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour  ?   Or  any  other  property?   Its 
proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,  after  the  word  object,    '  By  great- 
ness, I  do  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only ;'  for  then, 
when  we  pat  the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  bu[|c 
of  a  sin^e  object?     The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author 
intends,  and  gives  it;/  The  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'    *  Theism,' 
says  Lord  Shaftesbury, '  can  only  be  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  athe- 
ism.'    Does  he  meaa  that  theism  is  capable  of  no  thing  else,  except 
beingopposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism?    This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  cclk>cation  oionly.   He  should 
have  said,  < Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polylheLsm  or  atheism.' 
In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of  Reli- 
gion,) ^ The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.' 
These  words  are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the 
emphasis,  in  reading  th^m,  is  laid  upon  liberty^  or  upon  at  least.  In 
the  first  case,  they  will-signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  un- 
derstand belter  than  the  Romans,  liberty,  at  least,  was  one  thing, 
which  they  understood  as  well  as  we. .  In  the  second  case,  they  will 
import,  that  liberty  was  understood,  at  least  as  well  by  them  as  by 
us ;  meaning  that  by,  them  it  was  better  understood.     If  this  last,  as 
I  make  no  doubt,  was  Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  independent  of 
the  manner  of  pronouncings  by  arranging  the  words  thus:  ^The 
Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we.'     The  fact  is, 
with  respect  tosudi  adverbs,  as  only  f  wholly,  at  /eaj/,and  the  rest  of 
that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use 
in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their  reference,  and 
to  make  the  meaning  dear ;  and  hence  we  acquire  a  habit  of  throw 
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ing  them  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period.  But,  in  writing, 
tvhere  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be 
more  accurate ;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  words 
which  they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  the 
(irst  inspection. 

Secondly,  when. a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  xhe  middle  of  a 
sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to 
divest  it  of  all  ambiguity.  For  iwtance;  ^  Are  theae  designs,'  says 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert  on  Parties,  Dedicat  ^  Are  these  designs, 
which  any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstatices,  in  any 
situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  ?'  Here  we  aie 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words>  Hn  any  circumstancesyin  any 
situation^  are  connected  with,  <  a  maa  born  in  Briton,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  situation,'  or  with  that  man's  ^avowing his  designs, 
in  any  circumstances,  or  situation, into  whicb  he  may  be  brought?' 
If  the  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  mean- 
ing, the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus ;  'Are  these 
design^  which  any  man  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow?'  But, 

Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  wJu>i  whichj  tohaij  wkostj  and  of  all  those 
particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  speech  with 
one  another.  As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  we 
cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.  A  small  error  may  over- 
cloud tlie  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence;  and  even  where  the 
meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative  particles  are  out  of 
their  proper  place,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  disjoint- 
ed in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  (No. 
54.)  'This  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  'was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about  aif  age  or  two  ago,'  who  did 
not  practise  it  for  any  oblitfue  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing witty.'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  sieaning  here ;  but  the  con- 
struction would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circum- 
stance, '  about  an  age  or  two  ago,'  in  such  «  manner  as  not  to  sepa- 
rate the  relative  whOj  from  its  antecedent  our  countrymen;  in  this 
way:  '  About  an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrvmen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  ob- 
lique reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No. 
412.  '  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleanngshow  in 
nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light, 
that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.'  Which  is 
here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  $hoWy  as  its  antecedent; 
but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention  to  the 
sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  to  refer  it 
to  the  rising  and  setting  of  tJie  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself;  and,  hence, 
in  indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  The  following 
passag3  in  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (voL  ii.  sei*m.  15.)  Is  stiil 
more  censurable :  '  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against 
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the  accidents  of  life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  notliin^  can 
protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father.' 
fVhichy  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately  preceding 
substantive,  which  is  here  '  treasures ;'  and  this  would  make  non- 
sense of  the  whole  period.  Every  one  feels  this  impropriety.  The 
sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  ^  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  heap- 
ing up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
which  nothing  can  protect  us  igainst  but  the  good  providence  of 
our  heavenly  Father.' 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift's. 
He  is  rec^mending  to  voung  clergymen,  to  write  their  sermons 
fully  and  oistinctly.  '  Many,'  says  he,  ^  act  so  directly  contrary  to 
this  method,  tbat^,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time' and  paper,  which  they 
acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 
that  they  can  hardly  seaa  what  they  have  written.'  ''He  certainly 
does  not  mean,  tbat  they  had  acquired  time  and  paper  at  the  uni- 
versity, but  that  they  had  acquired  this  habit  there ;  and  therefore 
his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus :  '  From  a  habit,  which  tbey  have 
acquired  at  the  un!versity,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they  write  in 
so  diminutive  a  manner.'  In  another  passage,  the  same  author  has 
left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  a  relative.  It 
is  In  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  con- 
cerning the  sacramental  test :  ^  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you.  Sir, 
my  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here,  relating  to  this  weighty  aflair ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you 
may  securely  reckon.'  Now  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his 
correspondent  to  reckon  upon,  securely  ?  The  natural  construction 
leads  to  these  words, '  this  weighty  afiair.'  But,  asit  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  sense  %i  this,  it  is  more  probable  he  meant  that 
Uie  majority  of  both  hous6tmi|^t  be  securely  reckoned  upon ;  though 
certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is  obscurely  ex- 
pressed. The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arranging  it  thus : 
'  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this 
weighty  affair,  as  well  «s  that  of  a  great  minority  of  both  houses 
here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  which 
I  have  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood ;  that,  in  the 
construction  of  sentences^  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  marskalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  most  clearly 
mark  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another ; 
particularly,  that  acbrerbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to 
the  words  which  they  are  intended  to  qualify ;  that,  where  a  cir- 
cumstance is  thrown  in,  it  shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a 
period,  but  be  determined  by  its  place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it 
and  that  every  relative  word  which  is  used,  shall  instantly  present 
its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  the  least  obscurity. 
I  have  mentioned  these  three  cases,  because  I  think  they  are  the 
most  frequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  sentences. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  further  observe,  that  obscurity 
often  irises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them«  particularly  of 
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the  pronouns  t/)Ao,  and  thej/j  and  ihenij  and  iheirSy  when  we  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  different  persons ;  as,  in  the  following  sentence 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson;  (vol.  1.  serm.  42.)  ^  Men  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others;  and  think  that  their  reputa- 
tion obscures  them,  and  their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their 
light ;  and  therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them, 
that  the  bright  shining  of  their  wtues  may  dot  obscure  them.'  This  is 
altogether  careless  writing.  It  renders  style  often  obscure,  always  em- 
barrassed and  inelegant  When  we  find  these  personal  pronouns 
crowding  too  fast  upon  US|  we  bave  bften  no  method  left,  but  to  throw 
the  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  may  fvoid  those 
frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

All  languages  are  liaule  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  us  some 
distances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement  A  man, 
he  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  will,  to  hanre  erected  for  him,  after  his 
death,  ^  Statuam  auream  hastam  tenentem ;'  upon- which  arose  a  dis 
pute  at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be 
of  gold  ?.,  The  same  ttithor  observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence 
is  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguous, 
though  the  sense  can  be*  gathered.  If  any  one  should  say,  <  Chre- 
metem  audivi  percussisse  Demeaftn,'  this  is  ambiguous,  both  in  sense 
and  structure,  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow.  But  if 
this  expression  were  used,  ^  Se  vidisse  hominem  librum  scribentem,' 
although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Quintilian  insists  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  wrong.  ^Nam,'  says  he,  'etiamsi  librum  ab  homine 
scribi  pateat,  non  certe  hominem  a  libro,  male  tamen  composserat, 
feceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit'  Indeed,  to  have  the 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  senteioce  marked  in  the 
most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and 
agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it 

[  proceed  now  to  the  second  qualiif  ofa  well-arranged  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In  every 
composition,  of  whatever  kind,  some  degn^e  of  unity  is  required, 
in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  some  con- 
necting principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign  and 
be  predominant  This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  history, 
in  epic  and  drkmatic  p<^try,  and  in  all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in 
a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.  For  tfce  very  na- 
ture of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to  be  expressed.  It  may 
consist  of  parts,  indeed ;  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound 
together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  object, 
not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence, 
the  following  riles  must  be  observed : — 

In  the  first, place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene 
should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hurried 
by  sudden  transitions  from  persbn  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to 
subject  There  is  commonly,  in  every  sentence,  some  person  or 
thing,  which  is  the  governing  word.  This  should  be  continued  so, 
if  possible,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it     Should  I  express 
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myself  tiius:  <  After  we  came  to  anchor,  they  put  me  on  shore, 
where  I  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.'  In  this  sentence,  though  the  objects  contained 
in  it  have  a  suflScient  connexion  with  each  other,  yet,  by  this  man- 
ner of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the 
person,  we^  and  thejfj  and  /,  ^nd  who^  they  appear  in  such  a  disunited 
▼iew,  that  the  sense  of  cowiexion  is  almost  lost  The  sentence  is 
restored  to  its  proper  unity,  By  turning  it  after  the  following  man- 
ner: 'Having  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  recfiv^  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness.' Writers  whotransgfess  this  rule,  ftr  the  most  part  transgress, 
at  the  same  tiine, 

A  second  nde;  never  to  erowd  into  onci^  sentence,  things  whieh 
have  so  little  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  sentences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and 
displease  a  reader*  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by 
one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Examples  abound  in  au- 
thors. I  shall  produce  some  to  justify  what  J  now  say.  ^  Archbi- 
shop Tillotson,'  says  an  author  of  the  History  of  England,  '  died 
in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
to  succeed  him. '  Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
to  foUow,  in  cwsequenee  of  the  former?  'He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  proposition  of  the  sen- 
tence I  we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related 
to  it  to  follow;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  pro- 
position, 'who  noninated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'  The 
following  is  from  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero: '  In  this  uneasy  state, 
y  both  of  his  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new 
and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  bebivid  daughter  Tullia;  which 
happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dolabella ;  whose  manners 
and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.'  The  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  father's  afliction;  tha  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  di- 
vorce from  Dolabdla,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety; 
but  the  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main 
object;  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  to- 
^"y>  by  setting  a  new  picture  before  the  deader.  The  following 
sentence,  ttom  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse:  'Their 
march,'  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
^  their  march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage 
inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  conti- 
nual feeding  upon  sea-fish.'  Here  the  scene  is  changed  upon  us 
again  and  again.  The  niarch  of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  the 
inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled,  the  account  of 
their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ilUtasted  food,  form 
a  jumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  reader  • 
cannot,  without  much  diflSlculty,  comjH^hend  under  one  view 
S 
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These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  great 
length,  yet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are 
very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Cla* 
rendon's  history,  to  find  examples  every  where.  The  long,  involv- 
ed, and  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blemish 
of  his  composition ;  though,  in  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  he  has 
considerable  merit  In  later^  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord 
Clarendon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  com- 
prehending so  many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse 
than  a  sentence.  Take,  for  aainstance,  the  following,  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  in  his  Essafr  upon  Poetry:  ^The  usual  acceptation 
takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  difierant  things ;  and  ^t  only  calls 
the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  several  names  of  busy  and 
idle  men ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are  con- 
versant about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first,  wisdom;  and 
of  the  other,  wit;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express  what  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingenio^  and  the  French,  esprit,  both 
from  the  Latin;  though  I  think  wit  more  particularly  signifies  that 
of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When 
one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which 
he  at  first  set  out 

.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of  magni- 
ficence, shall  afibnl  us  the  next  example*  It  is  in  his  rhapsody 
where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions :  ^  At  length,'  says  he,  ^  the 
sun  approaching,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and 
afibrds  them  means  and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  re- 
turn of  cold;'  This  first  sentence  is  correct  enough;  but  he  goes 
on :  ^  It  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters 
pierce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  the 
crystal  rock ;  whilst  otheus,  who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands, 
are  bj^  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all  but  man,  whose  superiority 
over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  should  make  him 
mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore 
the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of  his 
own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more-  unhappy  or  embar- 
rassed than  this  sentence;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  Intended  to  be  de- 
scriptive, where  every  thing  should  be  clear.  It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.  The  v7,  at  the  bepnning,  is  ambiguous,  whether 
it  mean  the  sun  or  the  cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  in 
the  sentence ;  beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters 
of  the  main;  then  the  sea-monsters  become  the  principal  person 
ages ;  and  lastly,  by  a  very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought 
into  view,  and  receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition,  before  the 
sentence  closes.  I  do  not  at  present  insist  on  the  impropriety  of 
such  expressions  as,  OotPs  being  the  composer  of  frames;  and  the 
sea-monsters  having  arms  that  withstand  rocks.  Shaftesbury's 
strength  lay  in  roasonine  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  description; 
however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  admired. 
I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean  Swift  * 
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in  his  proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  English  language:  where,  in 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upon  several 
subjects.  Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language,  after  the  time 
of  Cromwell:  'To  this  succeeded,'  says  he,  'that  licentiousness 
which  entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  relinon 
and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  language ;  which  last  was  not  likely  to 
be  much  improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  king 
Charles  the  Second ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banish- 
ment, or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  these 
fanatic  times;  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
country ;  so  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correct- 
ness and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I  think  has  ever  since 
continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accomplishment: 
and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our 
nobility,  that  they  may.  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness.' — 
How  many  different  facts,  reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here 
presented  to  the  mind  at  once !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the 
author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no 
greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any  of  its 
members  ?  Having  mentioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the 
defects  of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  con- 
fusion. For  commaS;  qolons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper 
divisions  of  thought;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from 
the  tenour  of  the  author's  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper 
or  not,  just  according  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  ol 
the  sense.  When  they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve, 
and  will  meet  with,  no  regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences, 
which  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle  of  them 
On  some  occasions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appearance;  as 
prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance  happily 
aside,  as  it  is  going  along.  But,  for  the  most  part,  their  effect  is  ex- 
tremely bad;  being  a  sort  of  wheels  within  wheels;  sentences  in  the 
midst  of  sentences;  the  perplexed  method  of  disposhig  of  some 
thouglk,  which  a  writer  wants  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place 
It  were  needless  to  give  many  instances,  as  they  occur  so  often 
among  incorrect  writers.  I  shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and  manner  of  writing,  betrays 
him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  sort  It  is  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes  thus :  <  It  seems  to 
me,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  however,  suffi- 
cient, upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or,  at  the 
worst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 

li5 
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bestow  a  larger  pcrtion  of  the  ethereal  spiriti  than  is  given,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  goyernment,  to  the  sons  of  men.'  A  very 
bad  sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesiS|  and 
other  interjected  circumstances,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to 
thrust  so  many  things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  construction 
asain  with  the  phrase,  I  say:  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be 
always  assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy,  ill-constructed  sentence ; 
.  excusable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected, 
but  in  polished  writing,  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which 
is,  to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  close.  Every  thing  that 
is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  need  not 
take  notice,  that  an  unfinislhed  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all,  ac- 
cording to  any  grammatical  rule.  But  very  often  we  meet  vnth 
sentences  that  are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  finished.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  what  we  expected  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we 
have  come  to  the  word  on  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what 
went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly,  some  circumstance  pops  out 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  else- 
where; but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  adjected  to  the 
sentence;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope -describes  the  Alexandrian 
line, 

"  Like  a  wounded  tnake,  dra^  its  slow  length  along.** 

All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  ex* 
tremely.  They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular, 
they  break  its  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  expresses  himself 
thus :  <  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than 
with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  ttie 
other;  at  least  as  an  orator.'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence 
is  at  these  words,  ^  excelled  the  other. '  These  words  conclude  the 
proposition;  we  look  for  no  more;  and  the  circumttance  added, 
^  at  least  as  an  orator,'  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How 
much  more  compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus : 
*  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least, 
excelled  the  other.'  In  the  following  sentence,  from  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether  foreign  to  it. 
Speakine  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  Fontenelle's  Plura- 
lity of  Worlds:  *The  first,'  says  he,  *  could  not  end  his  learned  trea- 
tise wiliiout  a  panegyric  of  modern  learning,  in  comparison  of  the 
ancient;  and  the  other,  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old 
poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of 
these  strains  without  some  indignation ;  which  no  quality  among 
men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sflfBciency.'  The  word  ^  indies- 
nation,'  concluded  the  sentence;  the  last  member,  '  which  no  quali- 
ty among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  is  a  pro- 
})osition  altogether  new,  added  after  the  proper  close. 


(1M«) 

Q^iTxjsnoirs* 


In  the  last  lecture,  what  was  oond- 
iered  thefandaineiita]  quality  ofstyle? 
Tb  what,  did  what  was  nid  of  this 
chiefly  raate?  From  wordB,  to  what 
does  oar  author  next  proceed;  and 
wfa]^  does  he  purpose  treating  it  fully  7 
Bendes  per^icuityi  into  what  does  our 
author  purpose  to  inquire;  and  why? 
Farther  than  what,  is  it  not  easy  to 
give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence? 
What  is  Aristotle's  definitioit  Why 
does  this  admit  of g;reat  latitude?  What 
is  the  finpt  variety  that  occurs  in  the 
oonsideration  of  sent^ces  ?  What  can- 
not he  ascertained  by  any  definite  mea- 
sure? At  the  same  time,  what  is  obvi- 
oos  ?  Of  sentences  immoderately  kmg, 
what  is  observed  ?  To  what  must  re- 
gard be  had^  diKourses  that  are  to 
he  spokea?  What  is  the  efiect  of  using 
long  periods  Jtt  comDositions,  where 
proDimciation  has  no  place ;  and  why? 
At  the  same  time,  what  is  remarked  of 
short  sentences?  With  remrd  to  the 
length  and  construction  of  sentences, 
what  distinction  do  French  critics 
make?  What  is  the  style psHodique ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  Repeat  the  ex- 
unple  from  Sir  William  Temple's  letr 
cer  to  Lady  Essex.  Who  abounds  with 
sentenees  of  this  kind?  What  is  the 
atyU  caupi  7  Repeat  the  example  from 
Pope's  pre&ce  to  his  works.  Whose 
mi^hod  of  writing  is  thu:  and  what 
rabjects  does  it  suit?  What  air  do 
ibfeao  styles  respectively  give  to  oom- 
poataon ;  aad  what  foHows?  Whv  is  it 
necessary,  in  aliBOst  eveiy  kind  or  ocxn- 
position,  to  intermix  them?  How  does 
Cicero  describe  these  two  kinds  of 
style?  Where  must  this  variety  be 


long  and  short  sentences;  and  why? 
What  remark  tbllows?  In  this  article, 
who  has  shown  great  art?  What  was 
observed  of  his  style,  in  the  last  lec- 
ture? But,  what  has  he  studied  more 
than  any  other  English  author;  and 
why?  From  these  general  observations, 
JO  what  do  we  now  descend  ?  On  what, 
in  every  kind  of  composition,  does  much 
depend ;  and  why  ?  By  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this 
part  of  style,  what  shall  we  acquire ; 
and  what  fellows?  What  are  the  four 
properties,  which  are  most  essential  to 
%  perfect  sentence  ?  In  the  first  of 
Chne,  what  ouffht,  with  the  greatest 
care,  to  be  avoided  ?  From  what  two 


causes  does  ambu^uity  arise?  How  far 
has  the  choice  ofwords  been  conside'** 
ed;  and  of  what  is  our  author  now  to 
treat  ?  What  is  the  first  thing,  here,  to 
be  studied  ?  But  as  the  grammar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  wiiat  fol- 
lows? In  what  manner  cannot  the  ro^ 
lation  of  words  in  English  be  pointed 
out ;  and  how  only  is  it  ascertain^  t 
Hence,  what  is  a  capital  rule  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  sentences;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  What,  therefore, 
will  be  necessary  ?  In  the  position  of 
adverbs^  what  ia  remarked?  What 
example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison ; 
and  what  remarks  are  made  upon  it  ? 
What  exEunple  is  given  from  Lord 
Shaflsbury  ?  What  does  it  literally  im- 
nort;  and  what  diould  he  have  said  ? 
what  examffle  is  given  from  Dean 
Swill  ?  Of  whai  dimsrent  senses  are 
these  words  capable  i  What  will  thev, 
in  the  first  cascL  si^iify  j  and  what,  m 
the  second?  It  this  last  was  Dean 
Swift's  meaning,  how  migltt  the  ambi- 
guity been  avoided  ?  Of  such  adverbs, 
as,  on/y,  wholfy,  and  at  least,  what  is 
observed'  and  hence,  what  habit  do 
we  acqmre?  How  should  advetbs^  in 
writing,  be  connected  with  the  words 
wluch  they  qualify  ?  On  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  circumstance  in  the  midme  ot 
a  sentence,  what  b  observed?  MThai 
instance  of  a  violation  of  this  direction 
is  given  fVom  Lord  Bolingbroke?  Here, 
about  what  are  we  left  at  kw?  If  the 
latter  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 
how  should  the  sentence  have  been  ar^ 
raneed  ?  But.  m  the  proper  dispositwn 
of  what,  is  still  more  attention  required  ? 
Why  can  we  not  be  too  accurate  and 


studied,  besides  in  the  succesBum  of  precise  here  ?  What  may  be  the  efiect 


of  a  small  error?  Where  the  meaning 
is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative 
particles  are  out  6C  place,  what  do  we 
always  find  V  To  illustrate  this  remark| 
what  example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addi- 
son ?  Kow  would  the  constructkm  here^ 
evidentl}rbe  mended?  Repeat  the  sen- 
tence in  its  imnroved  form.  Repeat  the 
next  example  rrom  Mr.  Addison.  What 
is  remarkea  on  the  position  of  ^e  word 
likickf  in  this  sentence;  ?  What  viola- 
tion of  the  same  direction  is  quoted 
from  Bishop  Sherlock'^  sermons? 
What  are  the  remarks  upon  it;  and 
how  should  it  have  been  arraxigod? 
Where  is  an  inaccuracy  of  the  same 
kind  ^rond,  in  the  wriongs  of  Desic 


lit  b 


QUESTIONS. 


[LECT.  XI. 


Swift?  Repeat  the  peange.  What  is 
reiuaTked  opoii  it;  and  mw  should  it 
have  been  arranged  ?  What  passage  is 

Sven  from  a  letter  to  a  member  of  par- 
iment ;  what  remarks  are  made  upon 
it ;  and  by  what  arrangement  might  it 
be  amended  ? 

To  make  what  rule  understood,  are  the 
mstancesalready  givcn^sonsidered  suffi- 
cient? Why  have  these  three  cases  been 
mentioned?  With  regard  to  relatives, 
what  is  further  bbserv^?  Of  what  one's 
particularljr:  and  when?  Repeat  the 
ex&unple  to  illustrate  this  remarx,  quoted 
from  Archbishop  Tillotson.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed?  "^^en  we  find  these  pei^ 
sonal  pronouns  crowded  too  fast  ^?oa 
us,  wnat  is  the  consequence?  Wnat 
instances  of  ambiguity  arising  from 
faulty  arrangement  are  given  by 
QuintiliaiL  in  the  Latin  language? 
What  is  tne  effect  of  having  the  rela- 
tion of  every  word  and  member  of  a 
sentence  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner?  To  what  does  our 
author  nexl  proceed ;  what  is  said  of 
it ;  and  why  is  some  de^^ree  of  it  re- 
quired in  every  composition?  There 
must  always  be  what ;  and  what  must 
reiffn  ?  This  shall  afterwards  be  shown 
Zo  nold  in  what  kinds  of  compositbu? 
Where  is  it,  most  of  all,  required;  and 
why?  When  a  sentence  consists  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  how  closely  must  these 
parts  be  bound  together?  In  order  to 
preserve  this  imity  of  a  sentence,  what 
is  the  first  rule  to  be  observed  ?  What 
remarks  follow;  and  .what  example  is 
given  to  illustrate  them  ?  Of  this  sen- 
tence, what  is  remarked;  and  how  may 
it  be  restored  to  its  proper  unity  ?  Wn- 
tera,  who  tran^i-ess  this  rule,  for  the 
roost  part,  transgress  what  other? 
What  is  the  effect  of  its  violatkm? 
Than  to  err  thus,  what  is  a  safer  ex- 
treme? What  is  the  first  example 
sriven  to  justify  what  is  now  said? 
What  remarks  are  made  on  it? 
Repeat  the  passage  from  Middleton's 
Life  of  Cicero.  Mliat  is  its'  principal 
object ;  and  what  farther  is  remarked 
upoD  it  ?  What  example  is  given  from 
Plutareh  ?  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  in  it  wlmt  are  found?  What  I 
authors  are  apt  to  be  faultv  in  this  ar- 
ticle ?  Of  Lord  Clarendon's  sentences, 
what  is  obscn'ed  ?  In  later  and  more 
correct  writers,  what  do  we  find? 
What  instance  isgiven  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  Essay  upon  Foetry? 


When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a 
puzzled  sentence^  at  what  is  he  sur- 
prised ?  Who  a^rds  us  the  next  ex- 
ample ;  and  where  is  it  found?  Re- 
peat It  What  ere  the  remarks  of  our 
author  upon  it?  Where  did  ShaAesbu- 
ry's  strength  lay  ?  From  whom  is  the 
next  instance  taken ;  and  where  is  it 
found?  Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  this 
passa^?  Of  aH>itraiy  punctuation, 
what  IB  remarked?  To  what  rule  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  When  may 
these  have  a  spirited  appearance? 
But,  why  is  their  effect,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  bad  ?  From  whom  is 
the  instance  to  illvstrate  this  rule 
taken;  and  what  is  said  of  his  genius? 
Repeat  the  passage.  Of  this  sentence, 
what  is  remarked?  To  the  use  of  what 
I^rase  was  he,  consequently,  forced ; 
and  what  is  said  ^it?  To  preserve  the 
unity  of  a  sentence,  what  k  the  last 
rule  given  ?  What  ^ould  every  thing 
that  isone,  have  ?  Of  what  is  it  unneces- 
sary to  take  notice?  When  is  a  sen- 
tence, so  to  speak,  more  than  finiAed  ? 
What  is  the  effect  of  these  adjectives 
to  the  proper  close  ?  What  air  do  they 
give  it?  What  instance  of  a  violatbu 
of  this  rule  is  given  from  Dean  Swift  ? 
What  is  the  natural  close  of  this  sen- 
tence ;  and  why  ?  How  should  it  have 
been  arranged  7  What  instance  of  the 
same  fault  is  given  from  Sir  William 
Temple?  What  word  properly  closes 
the  sentence ;  and  of  the  last  member, 
what  is  remsurked? 


ANALYSIS 

Sentences. 

1.  The  definitkm  of  a  sentence. 

2.  The  distinctkn  of  long   and 
short  sentences. 

3.  CleamesB  and  precisicm. 

A.  In  the  positbn  of  adverbs. 

B.  In  the  interposition  of  sen- 
tences. 

c.  In  the  proper  disposition  of 
relatives. 

4.  Unity; 

A.  The  scene  should  not  be 
changed. 

B.  Distinct  subjects  should  not 
be  introduced  into  the  same 
sentence. 

c.  Parentheses  in  the  middle  of 
sentences  should  be  avoided. 

D.  Sentences  should  be  brought 
to  a  fuU  and  perfect  close. 
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LECTURE  3UL  ^" 


STRUCTURE  OP  SENTENCES. 

HAYiHCt  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unitji  as  necessary  to  be  stodi 
ed  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  I  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a 
correct  sentence,  which  I  termed  strength.  By  this,  I  mean,  such 
%  disposition  of  the  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out 
the  sense  to  the  best  advantage;  as  shall  render  the  impression, 
which  the  period  !s  designed  to  make,  most  full  and  complete;  and 

¥'ve  every  word,  and  every  member,  their  due  weight  and  force, 
he  two  former  qualities  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  are,  no  doobt, 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  effect;  but  more  is  still 
requisite.  For  a  sentence  may  be  clear  enough;  it  may  also  be 
compact  enough,  in  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and 
yet  by  sbme  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail 
in  thit  strength  or  liveliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  ar- 
rangement would  have  produced. 

Tiie  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a 
senteQce,is,  to  tUvest  it  of  all  redundant  words.  These  may,  some- 
times, be  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  both  of  deamess  and 
unity;  but  they  are  always  enfeebling.  They  make  the  sentence 
move  along  tardy  and  encumbered : 

Est  brerttate  opns,  vt  cumt  aenteiitift,  Don  le 
Impediat  Terbif ,  lastas  onenuotibot  anres.* 

It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  im- 
portance to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it  They  can 
not  be  superfluous,  without  beins  hurtful.  ^  Obstat,'  says  Quintil- 
lan,  'quicquid  non  acy'uvat'  All  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the 
mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus :  <  Content  with  de^ 
serving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it,'  is  better  language 
than  to  say,  ^  Being  content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused 
the  honour  of  it'  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have  written  or 
composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression,  and 
to  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
first  draught  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we 
shall  always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when 
thus  retrenched :  provided  always  that  we  runnot  into  the  extreme  of 
pruning  so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to  style. 
For  here,  as  in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium.  Some  regard, 
though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of 
sound.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit. 
As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of 
redundant  members.     As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea, 

^  «  Condfe  your  dietion,  let  your  tenie  be  dear, 
**  Nor  with  a  weight  of  wordi,  floigue  the  ear.''  FauMtt 
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SO  every  member  ought  tc  contain  a  new  thought.  Opposed  to  this, 
stands  the  fault  we  somet|mes  meet  with,  of  the  last  member  of  a 
period,  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For  example;  speaking 
of  beauty,  *The  very  first  discovery  of  it,'  says  Mr.  Addison, 
*  strikes  the  miinl  widi  inward  joy,  and  spreads  delight  through  all 
its  faculties.'  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  *  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  to  survey 
so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency. 
(No.  413.)  In  both  these  instances  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence  to  wbat  was  already  expressed  in 
the  first ;  and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manneriOf  such  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  graceful  hannony  of  l^is  .period,  may 
palliate  such  negligences;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed 
from  this  prolixity,  appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful 
The  attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when 
words  are  multiplied  without  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  eive,  for 
promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the 
use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for 
transition  and  connexion.  These  little  words,  6u/,  andy  whichj  whasef 
wkfTtj  &c.  are  frequently  the  most  important  words  of  any ;  fliey 
are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  sentences.tura,  and  of  course, 
much,  both  of  their  gracefulness  and  strength,  must  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite, 
that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given. 
Attention  to  the  .practice  of  the  most  accurate  writers, Joined  with 
fraquent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  difllerent  usage 
of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  observations,  I 
shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pre- 
tending to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I 
should  say,  *  Thoueh  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may 
often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.'  In  such  in 
stances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  separa- 
tion of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united. 
We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  little 
on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  sig- 
nificancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  pax 
tides,  by  the  ft*equent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this:  < There  is 
nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.' 
In  introducing  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  which  wc 
demand  particular  attention,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper;  l>ut, 
in  the  ordinary  current  of  discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves 
more  simply  and  shortly:  < Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the 
ei«ipty  pomp  9f  language.' 

*  On  this  hetitl,  Dr.  Lowth'i  short  fBtroduction  to  English  Gnimiiiar  deserves  lo  bt 
conMltcd:  where  serenJ  niceti^  of  the  lac^imfe  Mre  wcR  Hiinted  out 
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Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in  a  phraae 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  the  meaning 
can  be  understood  without  it  As, '  The  man  I  love/  <  The  domi- 
nions we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we  made/  But  though  this 
eliptical  style  be  intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conrersation  and 
epistolary  writing  yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind, 
it  is  ungraceful.  There,  the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place,  and  the  construction  filled  up ;  *  The  man  whom  I 
lore.*  'The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests 
which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  andy  which  occurs  so  fire 
quently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  obsenrations  are  to  be 
made.    First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  en- 
feebles style.     It  has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  of 
the  Tulgu-  phrase,  and  sOy  when  one  is*  telling  a  story  in  common 
ecNiTersation.    We  shall  take  a  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple, 
for  an  instance.    He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French 
language:  'The  academy  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse 
the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into 
his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  into  vogue)  and  the  French 
wits  have^  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  ol 
their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  and  theii 
prose.'     Here  are  no  fewer  than  eirht  anda  in  one  sentence.    This 
agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this  manner, 
by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.    It  is  strange  how  a  wri- 
ter, so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  on  so  impro- 
per an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following 
sentence;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.     '  There  is  no  taleirt 
so  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of 
the  reach  of  forttine,  than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  tlie 
dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  language,  called  discre- 
tion: a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,'  &c. 
By  the  insertion  of,  andis,  in  place  of,  which  is^  he  has  not  only  dog- 
ged the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungrammatical. 

But,  in  the  next  plac^,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  the 
natural  use  of  ih^  conjunction  and,  be  to  join  objects  together,  and 
thereby,  as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more,  close; 
yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer 
connexion^a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted 
between  them.  Longinus  makes  this  remark ;  which,  from  many 
instances,  appears  to  be  just:  *Veni,  vidi,  vici,'*  expresses  with 
more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquests,  than  if 
connecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  rout,  in  Caesar's  Commentaries:  ^Nostri,  emisis  pilis,  gla- 
diis  rem  gerunt;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cemitur;  cohcntos 
aliae  appropinquant  Hostes  terea  vertunt;  fugientibus  equites  oc« 
currunt;  fit  magna  CJBdes.'t    Bel.  Gal.  1.  7. 


■V^Mnw 


•  « 1  came,  I  faw,  1  conquered." 

t  «Oor  men,  after  ha^in^  disckari^  their  jarelini,  attack  with  fvord  in  kandi 
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Hence  it  follews,  that  when,  on  the  oth^  hand,  wt  seek  to  pre* 
vent  a  quick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are 
making  some  enumeration,  in  whic^  we  wish  that  the  objects  should 
appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
^uld  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself;  in  this  case,  co» 
pulatives  may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage  and  grace.  As 
when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  ^  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  to 
power;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty ,would  fall  with  him/  la 
the  same  manner,  Caesar  describes  an  engagement  with  the  Nervii: 
'  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ac  proturbatit,  incredibili  celeiitate  ad 
fiomen  decurrerunt ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  flunine, 
et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur.'*  Bel.  Gal,  1.  2. 
Here,  although  l>e  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events, 
yet,  'as  it  is  his  intention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redouUed 
in  order  to  paint  m(Nre  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  scvtml 
pauses. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and 
whea  to  redouble  the  Qopulittive,  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in 
language,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  some* 
times  serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  closely  connected ;  and 
thajt  the  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and  separate  them^  in 
some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,'  the  omission  of  it  is  used 
to  denote  rapidity;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed  to  retard 
ai^d  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former  ease, 
the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion; 
it  drops  Uie  copulatives  in  its  hurry ;  and  crowds  the  whole  series 
together,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object  When  we  enumerate, 
with  a  view  to  aggravate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a 
more  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  ot  each  ob- 
ject to  that  which  succeeds  it;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with 
several  copulatives,  makes  you  perceive,  that  the  objects,  though 
connected,  are  yet,  in  themselves,  distinct;  that  they  are  many,  not 
one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight  and  distinptness  is  given  to 
each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunction,  ^  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pow- 
ers, nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  anle  to  separate  us  from  the  love  oi 
God.'  Rom.  viii.  38, 39.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  use  of  copu- 
latives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sent^Jice, 

of  a  sudden,  the  cavalry  make  their  appearance  behind ;  other  bodies  of  men  are  seen 
drawing  near;  the  enemies  turn  their  backs ;  the  horse  meet  them  fan  their  Sight;  a 
g]CcM  ilangfatcr  ensoes.** 

"  "  The  enemf ,  having  easily  beat  off,  and  scattered  this  body  of  horse,  ran  down 
with  incredible celeritj  to  the nver ;  sothat,  afanoft  at  one  monient  of  time,  they  ap- 
tsartd  to  be  fai  the  woods,  and  in  thie  fhrer,  and  in  the  midst  of  oar  troops.** 
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which  is,  to  diipose  of  the  cafntal  word  or  words,  in  that  plaee  of  the 
sentence,  where  they  will  moke  the  fullest  impression.  That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaninr 
pnntipally  rests,. every  one  must  see;  and  that  these  words  should 
possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  In* 
deed,  that  place  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best 
figuse,  whether  the  b^faming,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes  even  in  the 
rau!die,  cannot,  as  fSur  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  role. 
This  must  vary  with  the  natare  of  the  sentence.  Perftptcuity  must 
ever  be  stedied  in  the  first  place;  and  the  nature  of  our  language 
allows  no  great  liberty  in  the  choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most 
part^with  us^  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
senlBBce.  So  Mr.  Addison:  'The  pleasures  of  the  imagination, 
taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so 
refined  as  those  of  the  understanding.'  And  this,  indeed,  seems  the 
most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of  advan*- 
tage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at 
the  close:  'Thus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  'on  whatever  side  we  conlem* 
plate  Homer,  whatprineipeHy  strikes  us,  is,  hi'j  wonderful  invention.' 
(Pref.  to  Homer.) 

The  GredL  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage  above 
us ,  in  this  part  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which 
their  languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  ihe  most  advantageous 
situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give 
their  sentences  more  force.  Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some 
other  of  our  old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in 
this.  But  the  forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced 
obscurity;  and  the  genius  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and 
spoken,  will  not  admit  such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed 
this  inverted  style,  in  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done 
such  vicdence  to  the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous;  as  in 
this  expression : '  Into  this  hole  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  sen- 
ators.' He  has  translated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  'Nullum  ea  tern- 
pestaie  helium,'  by, '  War  at  that  time  there  was  none.'  However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  our  language  does 
admit  of  inversions;  and  they  are  practised  with  tocccss  by  the  best 
writers.  So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer, '  The  praise  of  judg- 
ment Virnl  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  his  invention  remains 
yet  unrivahed.'  It  is  evident,that,  in  order  to  give  the  sentence  its 
due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  capital  words,  'judgment 
and  invention,'  the  arrangement  is  happier  than  if  he  had  follow- 
ed the  natural  order,  which  was, '  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
him  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  mvention  remains  yet  unri- 
vaUed.' 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  whicli  our  language 
bears,  much  more  than  others;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance, 
mach  more  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  to  this  sort  of  arrangement  is 
owinfT.  in  a  great  meaaureithat  appearanee  of  strength,  dignity,  and 
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varied  harmony,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  possesses.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  sentences  of  his  Inquiry  into  Vir- 
tue; where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not  strictly  in  the  natural  or 
der,  but  with  that  artificial  construction,  which  may  giye  the  pdriod 
most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speakii^  of  the  misery  of  vice. 
'This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  ac« 
cord  men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this  absolute  degenera- 
cy, this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent 
Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst  The  misfortune 
is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in 
less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  ifldeed,  the 
greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  at  all.  Which  to.  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own, 
that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maim- 
ed or  distorted;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be 
impaired  in  some  single  oi^n  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least 
notice.'  (Vol.  iL  p.  82.)  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language, 
though  there  are  many  inversions.  All  is  stately  and  arranged  with 
art ;  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  paee  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  dif- 
ferent order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  'Our  sight  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  aU  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  ol^eets  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  tiie  longest  in  action,  without  being 
tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling 
can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,'  JLC.  (Spectator, 
No.  411.)  In  this  strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  order  of  the  language:  and  if,  by  this  means, 
ne  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return, 
more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity ;  which  are  beauties  of  a 
higher  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 
great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  dear  and  disen- 
tangled from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when 
there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations, 
which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connect- 
ed with  it,  we  must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  thelii,  so  as  not 
to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  cir- 
cumstances. This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example.  Observe 
the  arrangement  of  the  following  sentence  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is  speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared 
with  the  ancient:  *  If,  whilst  they  proless  only  to  please,  they  secretly 
advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  for- 
merly, be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  nrr'^r  honourable 
among  authors.'  This  is  a  well  coostructed  sentence.  It  contains 
a  great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  neeessa^  to  qualify  the 
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oieaning;  on/y,  secretly^  <u  well,  perhaps,  t^rw,  with  justice,  for- 
merfy^  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to  embar- 
rass nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  object 
in  it,  yiz. '  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,'  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  a  different  arrangement  Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  sentence  thus  :  ^If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only, 
they  advise  and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
best  and  most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now 
as  well  as  formerly.'  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and 
the  same  sense :  bat,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  in- 
termingled as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplex- 
ed, without  grace,  and  without  strength.  ^ 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is, 
to  make  tlie  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in  tlieir  im- 
portance above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a 
climax,  and  is  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From 
what  cause  it  pleases,  is  abundantly  evident  In  all  things,  we  na- 
turally love  toi  ascend  to  what  is  more  and  more  beautiful,  rather 
than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order.  Having  had  once  some  con- 
siderable object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain  we  are  pulled  back  to 
attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  *  Cavendum  est,'  says  Quintili 
an,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote, '  nc  decrescat  oratio, 
et  fortiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius;  sicut,  sacrilego,  fur;  aut 
latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sentential  et  Insurgere.'*  Of 
this  beauty,  in  the  construction  o£ii  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cice- 
ro furnish  many  examples.  His  pompons  manner  naturally  led  him 
to  study  it;  aiid,  goperally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect, 
he  makes  bofli  the  sen^  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very 
magf^cent  swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design 
of  Clodius's  for  assassinating  Pompey: '  Atqui  sisfes/si  vir,  si  tern- 
pus  ullum  dignum  fuit,  certe  haec  in  ilia  causa  sum  ma  omnia  fuerunt 
insidiator  erat  in  Foro  collocatus,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  Senatus  ; 
ei  viro  autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis; 
eo  porro  reipublicse  tempore,  quo  si  unus  ille  occidisse%  non  hsc  solum 
civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent'  The  following  instance, 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful :  <  This  decency,  this  grace, 
this  propriety  of  manners  to  character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  • 
particular,  tfa^t,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great 
degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay, 
more ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them 
into  failings,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  un- 
worthy of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men.'   (Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.) 

*  <  Care  mugt  be  taken,  that  our  composition  shall  not  fall  off,  apd  (hat  a  weaker  ez 
pression  shall  not  follow  one  of  more  strength ;  as  if,  after  SAcdlcge  we  should  bring  in 
theft;  or,  ha[vnig  mentioned  a  robbery,  we  should  sul^n  petulance.    Sentences  ought 
■always  to  lisc  and  grow.' 

17 
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I  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorieal 
climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  sentenees; 
and,  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  require 
not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable.  But  Uiere  is  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study; 
'ne  decrescat  oratio,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  <et  ne  fortiori  subfun- 
gatur  aliquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should 
never  come  after  a  stronger  one ;  and  when  our  sentence  consists  of 
two  members,  the  longest  shoold,  generally,  be  the  concluding  one. 
There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last  direction.  Periods,  thus  di- 
vided, are  pronounced  more  easily;  and  the  shortest  member  be- 
ing placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory  as  we 
proQ^pd  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two  more 
clearly.  Thus  to  say,  *  when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  #urselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,'  is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  part 
of  the  proposition :  ^  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us.'  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  eon* 
struction  can  be  managed  without  affectation,  or  unseasonable  pomp. 
*  If  we  rise  yet  higher,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  <and 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets;  and  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathom- 
able depths  of  cether;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and 
worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence  and  immenMty  of 
Nature.'     (Spect  No.  420.)     Hence  follows  Nearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  con- 
cluding them  with  an  adverb,  a  prepositioni  or  any  inconsiderable 
word.  Sucli  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrading.  • 
There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  signifieaney  rest 
chiefly  upon  some  words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures;  and 
ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No 
fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's : 
<In  their  prosperity,  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me;  in  their 
adversity,  always.'  Where  never  and  ahoaysy  being  emphatieal 
words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impr^ion.  But 
I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when  introduced  as 
circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important  wordf^  In  such 
ease,  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  conspteuoiis 
parts  of  the  period;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of  greater  dig- 
nity, as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avocl  eoneludtng  with 
any  of  thosejMrUcles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  <j/J  to^from^ 
woithj  by.  ¥qt  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  <  Avarice  is 
a  crime  of  which  wise  men  we  often  ruilty,'  than  to  say,  <  Avwriee 
is  a  crime  which  wise  men  are  often  guOty  of.'   This  is  a  phraseology 
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which  til  correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason*  For  besides  the 
want  of  dignity  which  arises  from  those  monosyllables  at  the  end, 
the  imagination  cannot^void  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of 
the  word  which  closes  the  sentence:  and,  as  those  prepositions 
have  no  import  of  their  owki,  bat  only  senre  to  point  out  the  rela- 
tiooa  of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing 
on  a  word,  which  does  not,  hy  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form 
any  pfeeture  in  the  baicy. 

For  the  same  reason,  rerbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound  sense, 
with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  still 
not  so  beantilal  conclusions  of  a  period;  such  as,  bring  about ^  lay 
hoUof,  eam€  aver  to^  clear  upj  and  many  other  of  this  kind ;  instead 
<rf  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  rerb,  it  always  terminates  the 
sentence  with  more  strength.  Eren  the  pronoun  it,  though  it  has 
the  ittiport  ^rfasubstuitive  noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itseKupon 
OS  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  senten^rf, 
shooM,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the  conclusion ;  more  especially, 
when  it  is  joined  with  someof  the  prepositions,  as,  with  it,  ih  it,  to 
it.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is 
abundantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  sensible :  '  There  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration 
in  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetud  progress  which  the  soul  makes 
towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ev^r  arriving  at  a  fteriod 
in  it.'  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  grieiceful  the  sentence,  if  it  had 
been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  period. 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expressea  a 
circumstance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a 
bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  jy  the  following  sentence 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke:  (Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the 
Accession  of  King  George  I.)  'Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament;  that 
union  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  gr^t  advance  towards  this 
union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  suebassfoUy 
carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected;  to  say  no 
worse.'  This  last  phrase,  to  Bay  no  worse ^  occasions  a  sad  falling  off 
at  the  end;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  thie  rest  of  the  period  is 
conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expect  to  find 
growing  to  the  last 

THU  proper  disposition  of.  such  circumstances  ih  a  sentence,  is 
oftsen  attended  with  consideraMe  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so, 
as  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the 
period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely 
stones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skill  oif  an  artist,  where  to  place 
them  with  the  least  offend^.  '  Jungantur,'  says  Quintilian,  <  quo 
congruunt  maximi ;  sicut  in  structursl  saxorum  vudium,  etiam  ipsa 
enormitas  invenit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo  possit  Itisistere.'* 


*  ( 


Let  tfiem  be inicited  whererer die happiesfcplaoe  forthem c«n  befoirad}  atiiia 
structure  composed  of  rough  stonety  there  are  mlwejf  placei  where  the  mott  orreenlar 
and  unshapely  may  fiqd  some  adjaoeot  one  to  whioi  it  can  be  joined,  and  tome  basb 
oo  whidi  It  maj  rest.* 
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The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When  the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched^  generally  speaking, 
the  better;  that  the  more  important  and  significant  words  may  pos- 
sess the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rule,  too,  never 
to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but  rather  to  intersperse 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words 
on  which  they  depend;  provided  that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before 
directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital  words  with  them.  For  instance, 
when  Dean  Swift  says,  ^  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new 
thought^  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  These  two  circumstan- 
ces, jome  time  ago,  and  inconversaiion,  which  are  here  put  together, 
would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus :  '  What  I  had  the 
honour,  sometime  ago,oC  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conver- 
satioq/'  And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's : 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England.)  ^  A  monarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may  be  placed,  for  aught  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  repre- 
sented, just  in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  oth«fr,  to  anarchy.^  The 
arrangement  would  have  been  happier  thus :  *  A  monarchy,  limited 
like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
repre5eitted,just  in  the  middle  point,'  &c. 

I  skall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two 
things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where  either  a  re 
semblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  some  re 
semblance,  in  the  language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  corresponding  too,.  We  are  dis 
apppinted  when  it  is  otherwise;  and  the  copipamon,  or  contrast, 
appears  more  imperfeot.  Thus,  when  Loud  Bolingbroke  says, 
'  The  lauehers  will  be  Ibrthose  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part 
of  mannid,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side ;'  (Dis- 
sert on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more  com- 
plete, if  he  had  said,  ^  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have 
most  wit;  the  serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.' 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving:  < Homer  was  the  greater 
genius;  Virgil,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the 
man ;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Hom#r  hurries  us  with  a  -command- 
ing impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Ho- 
mer scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  care 
ful  magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with 
a  sudden  overflow;  Virgil,  like  a  river  iif  its  banks,  with  a  constant 
stream.  And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines.  Homer  seems 
like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the 
lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens ;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power,  in 
his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires, 
and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periods  thus  constructed,  when 
introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  often,  have  a  sen- 
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sible  beauty.  But  we  most  beware  of  carrying  our  attention  to  this 
beauty  too  far.  It  oujj^ht  only  to  be  occasionally  studied^  when 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it  If  such 
a  construction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences^  it  leads  to  a 
disagreeble  uniformity;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in 
the  period,  which  tires  the  ear;  and  plainly  discovers  affectation. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  style^of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect; 
and  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered, 
with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heafls  of  perspicuity, 
unity,  and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  a  subject  which,  by  its  nature, 
can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule, 
than  many  other  subjects  of  criticism :  and  next,  because  it  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance  and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions  which  I  have  been' recom- 
mending, may  appear  minute,  ;|^et  their  effect,  upon  writing  and 
style,  iff  much  greater  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  A  senti* 
ment  which  is  expressed  !n  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily 
arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed.  Every  one  feels  this  upon  a 
comparison:  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence^  how 
much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition,  that  is  made  up 
of  such  sentences? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  constraction  of  sentences,  and  inlo 
which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communi<> 
cate,  in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we 
mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement 
that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advan- 
tage, strikes  us  as  beautiful.  To  this  point  have  tended  all  the  rules 
I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did  men  always  think  clearly,  and 
were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  masters  of  the  language  in  which 
they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences 
would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those  properties  of  precision, 
unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may 
rest  assured,  that,  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  is^besides 
the  mftmanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake 
in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrasyd,  obscure, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  em- 
barrassed, obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language 
act  and  rcract  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoric  have 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion ;  and  he  lliat  is 
learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learn- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order;  anr  obser- 
vation which  alone  will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we  have 
bestowed  on  this  subject 
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What  does  our  author  term  the 
third  qxuaJiity  of  a  correct  sentence ;  and 
vthai  does  he  mean  by  it?  Of  the  two 
former  qualities,  what  is  remarlced; 
but  why  is  more  than  these  requisite? 
What  IS  the  first  rule  given  (or  pro- 
moting the  strength  of  a  sentence? 
With  what  may  Uiese,  sometimes,  be 
consistent,  but  they  always  have  what 
effect?  What  is  a  general  meixim? 
They  cannot  be  superfluous  without 
what;  and  what  follows?  What  ex- 
ample is  given  to  illustrate  this  remark? 
What,  therefore,  is  considered  one  ($f 
the  most  useful  of  ezerdses,  in  cop-* 
rectingnvhat  we  have  written  ?  Here,; 
Wliat  should  be  employed ;  and  what 
will  our  ^pntences  acquire,  when  thus 
retrenched?  Of  what,  however,  must 
we  be  careful;  and  ^y?  To  what 
must  some  r^ard  be  had ;  and  what 
must  be  left?  Besides  redundant  words, 
of  what  should  sentences  be  cleared? 
As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new 
idea,  what  follows  i  What  fault  stands 
oppoEfod  to  this?  What  examples  are 
given  to  illustrate  this  remark  ?  In  both 
uiese  instances,  what  is  observed  of  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  When  woods 
are  multiplied,  without  a  corresponding 
multiplficatiDn  of  ideas,  what  is  diefr 
efiect?  Afler  removing  superfluities, 
what  is  the  second  direction  given  for 
promdtin^  the  strength  of  a  sentence  ? 
Of  these  httle  words,  what  is  remEu-ked  ? 
Why  cannot  a  particular  set  of  rules 
respeoting'them  be  given?  What,  then, 
must  here  direct  us?  Of  the  splitting 
of  particles,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
example  is  given?  In  such  instances 
what  efiect  is  produced ;  and  whyare 
we,  in  thought,  put  to  a  stand  ?  What 
do  some  writers  needlesdy  multiply? 
What  example  m  given?  Where  is 
such  a  style  ]^oper  ?  But,  in  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  discourse,  how  should 
we  express  ourselves?  Where  do  other 
writers  make  it  a  practice  of  omitting 
^  relative?  What  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  this  eliptical  shrle,  what  is 
remarked?  How,  therefore,  should 
these  sentences  be  written?  What  is 
the  first  observation,  made  on  the  copu- 
lative and ;  and  what  sort  of  efiect  has 
It?  To  illustrate  this  remark,  from 
whom  is  an  example  taken;  and  of 
what  is  he  speaking  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 


I  sa^  H^  are  how  many  aiuk?  Of 
this  agreeable  writer,  what  is  fiuther 
remarked  ?  Of  a  writer,  so  accurate  as 
Dean  Swill,  what  i^fltrange  ?  Repeal 
the  sentence  j  and  of  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  What,  in  the  next  place,  is  worthy 
of  observation?  Who  makes  this  re- 
mark ;  what  examples  are  given;  ai^ 
what  is  said  of  them?  Henee,  what  M- 
lowB?  What  ezaaiplM  from  Locd  B<^ 
liogbroke,  and  from  CsBsar,  are  given  to 
ilUStrate  this  observation?  Of  the  latter 
illustration,  what  is  remarked?  Wfa^ 
is  this  attentkm  to  the  copulative  m 
oonaiderable  importanee  to  ail  who 
study  eloquence?  Hence,  for  what 
purpose,  are  the  omissbn,  and  the  re- 
petition of  it,  respectively  used ;  and  for 
lihat  reason?  To  illustrate  this  more 
ftilly,  what  example  is  given  from  the 
wrmngs  of  the  apostle  Paul?  What  is 
the  thirArule  fbrjmx>moting  thestrei:^! 
of  a  sentence  ?  What  must  everyone 
see;  and  what  is  equally  plain?  What, 
however,  cannot  be  ascertained  byan^ 
precise  rule?  With  what  must  ttus 
vary?  What  must  be  studied,  in  the 
first  place;  and  of  the  nature^ of  our 
language,  what  is  remarked?  In  our 
language,  where,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  important  wonte  placed?  Tb 
illustrttle  this  remark,  what  exiunpte  is 
given;  and  of  this  order,  what  »  ob- 
served? What  however,  is  sometimes 
advantageous?  What  example  is 
given  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  From  the  great 
Uberty  of  inversion,  what  advantage 
did  the  €rreek  and  Latin  writers  enjoy^ 
Who  endeavoured  to  mutate  them  in 
this?  What  was  the  consequence ;  %d^ 
why?  What  two  instances  are  ^ven 
from  Mr.  Gordon,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark? But,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
stanoe&  of  our  language,  wfiitis  m* 
marked?  What  example  illtMrates 
thitremark;  and  of  it.  what  is  evident  ? 
of  some  writers,  what  is  observed? 
what  instance  is  given ;  and  to  it,  what 
is  owing  ?  From  what  will  thk  fippear? 
Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  Repeat  the 
passage.  Of  this  paasage,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  On  opening  any  page  of  Mr. 
Addison,  what  will  we  see?  What  ex- 
ample is  given?  How  does  this  style 
compare  With  the  style  of  Lord 
Shailesbury  ? 

Whether  we  practice  inversion  or 
not,  what  is  a  pomt  of  great  moment? 
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Bowk  thk  renaric  ilioBtreted?  How 
wOlthb  be  nuuk  clearer?  Repeat  it  Of 
this  sentence,  what  le  observed?  What 
does  it  contain ;  vet  of  these,  what  is 
lemariced?  Farther  to  illustrate  thb 
subject,  whaX  difierent  arRUM^emeot  is 
ffiven;«idwiiat  «  said  of  it?  What 
■  the  fourth  role  for  coostrocting  sen- 
tences with  stren^?  What  is  it  call- 
ed ;  and  how  is  it  always  considered  ? 
Why  does  this  sc^  of  arrangement 

Cise?  What  says  Qfuntflian?  Of  this 
uty,  whose  oratiooB  famiah  us  with 
many  examples?  What  naturally  led 
him  to  the  studv  of  ft:  and  what  does 
be  generally  do?  '^^I^iat  instance  is 
ffiveii  from  him,  and  also  from  Lord 
SoliDgbRte?  What  obseryation  must, 
tioweyerbe  made?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? What  is  there  api«oaching  to  a 
climax,  which  it  is  a  geneialriuto  to 
follow?  What  twofold  reaaw  is  there 
for  this  last  direction?  What  illostra- 
tim  foUowB?  In  mierel,  i4te(t  is  al- 
ways agiecable?  What  ilhistration  of 
this  remark  isffiyen  fromlVIr.  Addison? 
What  is  the  wh  rule  for  tlie  strength 
of  sentences?  Of  such  conclusioos, 
what  is  observed?  There  are  sentences 
ef  what  kind ;  and  in  this  case,  what 
fcUowB?  What  iUustratum  is  giyen 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  Of  what  parts 
of  speech  does  our  author  now  speak ; 
and  how  should  they  always  be  diroo- 
sed?  A^eeably  to  thu  rule,  what 
should  we  always  avoid?  What  in- 
stance is  noticed?  Why  do  all  correct 
wriceiB  Ediun  this  phraseobgy  ?  For  the 
same  reason,  wnat  yeibe  should  we 
not  employ  in  dosing  sentences?  In 
preference  to  which,  what  should  be 
wed?  Of  the  pronoun  it  as  a  closing 
word,  what  is  remarkea;  and  when, 

X dally,  should  it  be  avoided?  In 
t  n4)le  sentence  from  the  Specta- 
tor, is  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  sA- 
sibly  perceived?  With  what  word 
should  it  luiye  closed?  Besides  parti- 
des  and  pronouns,  what  always  bringe 
up  the  rear  of  a  eentence  with  a  bad 
grace?  By  what  senteuce  may  we 
^idge  of  this?  Of  the  \  phrase  to 
Mxy  no  fnore,  what  is  obr  %  d?  With 
what  is  the  fMXjper  disposition  of  such 
dicumstanceB  in  a  sentence  of\en  at- 
tended ;  and  why  ?  What  says  Quin- 
tflian?  When  the  sense  admits  it, 
where  should  they  be  placed  ?  On  this 
subject,  what  rale  is  given ;  and  with 
what  provision?  What  instance  follows? 


How  would  the  two  circumstances, 
9ome  time  agOj  and  tn  convertaHony 
have  had  a  better  effect?  What'fur- 
ther  iUustration  is  giyen  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke;  and  how  inay  the  ar- 
rangement be  improved  ?  VHiat  is  the 
last  rule  given,  relating  ts  the  strength 
of  a  sentence?  Why  is  this  rule  giyen? 
When  it  is  otherwise,  what  m  the  con- 
sequence ?  Thus,  what  says  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke ;  and  how  might  the  opposi- 
tkm  hove  been  rendered  more  complete? 
Repeat  the  passage  from  Mr.  rope's 
pretaee  to  bii  Homer,  whidi  fully  ex- 
emplifies this  rule?  Of  penodL  thus 
constructed,  what  is  remarked ;  out  ol 
what  must  we  beware?  When  only 
ought  it  to  be  studied  ?  If  such  a  eon- 
struction  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  senten- 
ces, what  will  be  the  consetpMnee?  Of 
the  style  of  Isocrates,  among  the  an- 
cients, what  is  remarked?  This  re- 
mark, finishes  what?  For  what  two 
reasons  has  our  author  insbted  on  this 
subject  fully;  and  why?  How  is diis 
illustrated?  In  f^iat  does  every  one 
feel  this ;  and  what  follows  ?  What  is 
the  fundamental  rule  for  the  construc- 
tioD  of  sentences?  What  arrangemems 
strike  us  as  beautiful ;  and  to  tms  point, 
what  have  tended?  Under  what  cir- 
oomstances,  would  there  be  occasion 
for  &w  rules  ?  What  properties  would 
their  sentences  then  acquffe ;  and  why? 
Of  what  are  embarrassed,  obscure,  and 
feeble  sentences,  the  resuh?  Whatoave 
hereastrictconnexionjattlwhatfoilowB? 
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LECTURE  XIII. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES....HARMONY. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  theu 
meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We 
are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  har- 
mony or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality  be- 
longing to'them  that  I  proposed  to  treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must  not 
be  disregarded.  For,  as  lone  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  convey- 
ance for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  considerable  connex- 
ion between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound 
which  conveys  it  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagina 
tion  revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears  them  uftered .  ^  Nihil,'  says  QuintUian, 
'potest  intrare  in  affectum,  quod  in  aure,^elut  quodam  vestibulo, 
statim  offendit.  '*  Music  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men,  to 
prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emotions;  insomuch,  that  there  are 
hardlyany  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  oUiers,  but  certain 
sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tending 
to  promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  this  power  of  music ;  a  circumstance  which  roust 
needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  invention.  Not 
contentwith  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  can  give  them 
those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds;  and,  to  the  pleasure 
of  communicating  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  pleasure 
of  melody.  ■ 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular 
expression :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive 
of  the  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common;  the  second,  the  high- 
er beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  proper- 
ty of  a  well-constructed  sentence :  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences 
we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under 
this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain, 
will  depend  upon  two  things;  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  them. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words;  on  which  head,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  frivo- 
lous detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple 
sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.     It  is  evident,  that  words 

*  *  NoUiing  can  enter  into  the  alTcctions,  which  itumbles  at  the  threthok)  b/  ollhi 
dinig  the  ear.* 
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are  moat  agreeable  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and 
liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants ;  without  too  many  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each 
other;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatus,  or 
disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It  may  always  be  assumed  as 
a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  difficult  in  pronunciation,  are, 
in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give 
softness ;  consonants,  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  music 
of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both;  and  will  be  hurt, 
will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  effi3minate,by  an  excess  of  either. 
Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
syllables. They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of  sounds 
which  they  present  to  it:  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  lan- 
guages abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length^those 
are  the  most  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upoa  long  or 
short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them ;  such  as 
rq^enty  prodttce^  velocity y  celerity ^  inclg)endentf  impetuosity. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more 
complex,  and  of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  be 
ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed^ 
the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost  In  the  harmonious  struc- 
ture and  disposition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
modem,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  studied  this  with  care;  and  was 
fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls,  the  *  Plena  ac  numerosa 
oratio.'  We  need  only  open  his  wrilings  to  find  instances  that  will 
render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every  ear.  What, 
for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round,  and  swelling,  than  the  follow- 
ing sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  '  ^  Cogitate  quan- 
tis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanti  virtute  stabilitam  liberta- 
tem,  quanta  Deorum  benignitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas, 
una  nox  pene  delerit'  In  English,  we  may  t^e,  for  ah  instance  of 
a  musical  sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Education:  ^  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed, 
at  the  first  ascent;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects,  and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Or- 
pheus  was  not  more  charming.'  Every  thing  in  this  sentence  con- 
spires to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are  happily  chosen  ; 
full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds ;  laborious^  smooth,  greenjgoodly,  me-- 
lodiouSj  charming:  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that  were 
we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  present- 
ly, be  sensible  oC  the  melody  suffering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how 
finely  the  members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  'So 
smooth,  so  green' — ^so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side;' — ^till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise, 
is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure  ;^^  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.' 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very  sen- 
sible melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious 
structure  is  formed,  what  are  the  priiieiples  of  it,  and  by  what  laws 
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it  m  radiated  ?  And,  upon  this  sulyeet^  were  I  to  follow  the  ancieiit 
rhetonciaosy  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For 
h^re  they  have  entered  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  detail; 
moie  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other  head  that  regards  Ian* 
guage.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse,  there  belong 
certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  suchr  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  en* 
ter  into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the 
effect  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  struc* 
ture  of  sentences,  it  is  always  the  music  of  them  that  makes  the 
principal  object  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  full  of  this.  The 
other  qualities  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  chief  importance,  they  handle  slightly ;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  ^jt/tnctura  et  numerus,^  the  modulation  and  harmony,  there 
they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  one  of  the  most  ju* 
dicious  critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  CompariHan 
qf  Wards  in  a  Sentence,  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musical 
effect  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four 
thines ;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds ;  secondly,  in  the  com- 
position of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet;  thirdly,  in  change  or 
variety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense.  On  all 
these  points  he  writes  with  greataccuracy  and  refinement :  and  is  very 
worthy  of  being  consulted;  thou^  were  one  now  to  write  a  book 
on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  pianner. 

In  modern  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of 
discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied;  and  indeed,  for 
several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following  the 
tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces 
and  the  powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were 
more  fixed  and  determinedf ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sono* 
rous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
both  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounds,  and  freed  them 
from  that  multiplicity  of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  employ ;  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  in* 
versions  which  their  languages  allowed,  gave  them^the  power  of  pla- 
cing their  words  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  ar« 
rangement  All  these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
above  us,  for  harmony  ofperiod. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we;  their  genius 
was  more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speechu  Music  is 
known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is 
with  ot9  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety 
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of  obfeeto.  Servral  teamed  aeh>  MrtieQlarly  the  AVbi  d  j  Bo6, 
in  his  Reflectioos  oo  Poetry  and  Painting,  hare  clearly  proTed, 
that  the  theatrical  compoMtiona  of  the  ancients,  both  their  tragedies 
aad  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music.  Whence  the  modo» 
yeeii,  and  the  tiUis  dexiris  ei  rinUtriSy  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
Terence's  plays.  All  sort  of  dedanation  and  public  speaking,  was 
carried  on  by  them  in  a  modi  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
ua.  It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  reeitatiye.  Among  the 
Atheniansy  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  a  par- 
ticular measure  prescribed  to  the  public  officers,  in  which  diey  were 
to  promulgate  the  laws  to  the  people ;  lest,  by  reading  them  with 
improper  tooea,  the  laws  might  be  eiposed  to  contempt  Among 
the  Romans,  thM«  is  a  noted  storf  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musician  standing  at  his  back,  in  or^ 
der  to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.  Even  when 
proDoancittg  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by  which  he  in 
flamed  the  one  half  oi  the  citizens  ot  Rome  against  the  other; 
this  attention  to  the  music  of  qpeech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
seems,  thought  necessary  to  success,  Quin^Uan,  though  he  con- 
demns tiie  excess  of  this  sort  of  jHronunoiation,  yet  allows  a  ^  can- 
tus  obscurior'  to  be  a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence,  that 
variety  of  accents,  acete,  crave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  find 
marked  upon  the  Greek  ayllables,  to  express,  not  the  quantity  of 
them,  but  the  tone  in  which  thqr  were  to  be  spoken ;  the  ajmli- 
cation  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  the  Ro* 
mans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  appears  from 
Quintilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation : '  Quantum  quaky 
says  he,'comparantea  gravi,  intarrogantes  aeuto  tenore  condudunt' 
As,  music,  then,  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romana^than  it  is  with  us ;  as,  in  all  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes,, 
of  tones  or  inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use;  this  is  one  clear  rear 
son  of  their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sen* 
tenees,  which  might  b^t  suit  this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  their 
languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical 
arrangement  of  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  efiect  in 
public  speaking  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  In  any  mo 
dem  oration;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied, 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  entitled,  Orator,  tells  us,  'Conciones  saspe 
exdamare  vidi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent.  Id  enim  expectant 
aures.'*  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  efiect  of  an 
harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assembly,  from  a  sentence  of  one 
of  Carbo's  orations,  spoken  in  his  hearing.  The  sentence  was^ 
'  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprobavit'  By  means  d^ 
the  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us, '  Tantus  clamor  concioais 

*  'I  have  often  been  witnesi  to  hunts  of  ezdamatioD  in  the  public  assemblaet,  w1ie» 
■ftMCW  doted  wnAsMSkf ;  lor  that  ii  a  pleanre  which  the  ear  ezpecti/ 
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exeitatus  est,  ut  pForsus  admirable  esset'  He  makes  us  remark  the 
feet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power 
of  the  melody;  and  shows  how,  by  altering  the  collocation,  the 
whole  effect  would  be  lost;  as  thus:  'Patris  dictum  sapienR  com- 
probavit  temeritas  filii.'  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sen- 
tence is  extremely  musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  to 
an  audience,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  sentence,  equally 
harmonious,  would,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect 
on  a  British  audience,  or  excite  ftny  such  wonderful  applause  and 
admiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of  Carbo  produced.  Our 
northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The  melody  of  speech 
has  less  power  over  us;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  of 
uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  less  melody 
than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,thatitiBin  vain  to  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of 
our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.     The 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  critics,  on  fhis  head,  has  misled 
some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our  tongue; 
and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  regulated  by  spondees  and 
trochees,  and  iambus's  and  paeons,  and  other  metricai  feet.    But 
first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  can  be  measured 
very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.    For,  the  quantity,  the 
length,  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  far  from  bemg  so  fixed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues ;  but 
very  often  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis,  and  the 
sense.    Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regu- 
lation, yet,  from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  dis- 
course, the  effect  would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  eai,  nor  be 
relished  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
and,  lastly,  this  whole  doctrine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of 
prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves, 
is,  in  truth,'  in  a  great  measure,  loose  and  uncertain.     It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more 
attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  modems.  But,  though 
they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  re- 
duce it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in  practice.    If  we 
consult  Cicero's  Oraio*',  where  this  point  is  discussed  with  the  most 
minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  differed 
from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ear.  Nor, indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  riles 
concerning  this  matter,  in  any  language ;  as  all  prose  composition  must 
be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers;  and  accordingas  the  tenour  of  h 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

*  *  la  verta  quidem,  theatra  tou  ezdanuuit  si  fuit  una  syllaba  ant  breTior  aut 
longior.  Nee  ver6  rouUitudo  pedei  norit,  nee  ullos  numerot  tenet ;  nee  iUud  qoou 
offendit,  auC  air,  aut  !n  quo  offendat,  intenigit ;  ?t  tamen  omnium  longitadinum  e< 
brentatnm  in  tonis  ticut  acntanim,  graTiumqne  tocuiu,  Judiciuiii  i|Ma  natvfn  ir 
auribfu  nostril  oollocaYit  *  Cicero.  Orator,  c.  5. 
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But,  although  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  arrangement  can- 
not be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a 
quality  to  be  neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
its  effect  to  be  very  considerable;  and  that  every  one  who  studies 
to  write  with  grace,  much  more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  public 
with  success,  will  be  oblige4  to  attend  to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is 
his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  that  must  chiefly  di- 
rect him  ; '  for  any  rules  that  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  are 
very  general.  Some  rules,  however,  there  are,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed 
to  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  thines  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly 
depends.  These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members 
of  it;  and,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
whatever  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always 
sounds  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termi- 
nation of  each  of  its  members  fiorms  a  pause,,  or  rest^  ki'pronojunc- 
ing :  and  these  rests  should  be  so  distribpted  as  to  make  the  course 
of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  fall  at  such 
distances',  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each  other. 
Thb  will  be  best  illustrated  by  exa^mples.  The  following  sentence 
is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  ^Thifl^  discourse  concerning  the  easi- 
ness of  God's  commands,  does^  a];l  along,  suppose  and  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulties  of  the  firsit  entrance  upon  a  religious  course  ; 
except  only  in  those  persons  wha  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
trained  up  to  religion  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  education.'  Here  there  is  no  harmony;  nay,  there  is 
some  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness;  owing  principally  to 
this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in 
the  sentence,  fall ingbetwixt  the  two  members  into  which  it  is  divided, 
each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
breath  in  pronouncing  It 

Observie,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glid^along^  and  the 
graceful  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking 
sarcastically  of  man:  ^But,  God  be  thanked*  his  pride  is  greater 
than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  1#  su{^lie& 
by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked  about  him,  as  far  as  he  can> 
he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his 
best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better^  or  beyond  4 

it.    His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  tho  oertain  measure  oftruth;  i^nd 
his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  irt  nature.^     Heire  evr  >^ 


^^ 


^npw««i 


♦  Or  this  mflUa€^.    He  n  addreMiqts^ifmolf  toLfidy  Espei;,  upoa  th* death  -^  t.T ,  U^ 
ch3d : '  I  WM  once  \»  hope,  Uiat  wlial  was  ga  violent  coujkl  iMt  be  tong:  bot  -  j     i    '.    ^  0 
fterred  your  gricT  to  upr^v  «tro^^r  wUi  fic«,an<i  to  Uicrcaie^  ttko  a  straf    .    A      w  "T 
ft  raa ;  wktm  1  sav  ft  drsur  out  to  sucb  imhapp/  conse<;iie«CM»  awl  to  '*        _ '  a^    ?^*    ' 
cban  jrour  child,  your  health,  and  yflur  Uff>,  I  coiUd  up  km^ew  fet^        4timSn  lui  k^ 
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thing  is,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear; 
and,  it  is  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional 
division  of  the  members  of  his  sentences  which  renders  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  style  always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  sentence,  wiUi  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at  in- 
tervals too  apparently  measured  and  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  of 
aflfectation.  * 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the 
whole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the 
ear,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Quintilian ;  'Non  igitur  du- 
rum sit,  neque  abruplum,  quo  animi,  velut,  respirant  ac  rcnciuntur. 
Haec  est  sedes  orationis;  hoc  auditor  expectat;  hie  laus  omnis  de- 
clamat.'*  The  only  important  rule  that  can  be  given  here,  is,  that 
when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be  made  to 
grow  to  the  last;  the  longest  members  of  the  period,  and  the  fullest 
and  most  sonorous  woms,  should  be  reserved  to  the  conclusion. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's 
may  be  given:  ^It  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the 
largest  variety  of  ideas;  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest 
distance;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.'  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  the  mem- 
bers and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded, 
and  conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observe  to  take  place  with  re- 
spect to  significancy :  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  great- 
ly. For  this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  as  un- 
gracious to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  showed  they 
were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on 
each  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of 
the  meaning:  and  that  which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  conse- 

Juence  of  this  primary  effect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How 
isagreeable  is  the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the 
Trinity !  ^  It  is  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of, 
and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  how  easily  might  it  have 
been  mended  by  this  transposition !  '  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  of 
which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adore.' 
In  general.it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our  Janguage, 
requires  efther  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  be  a  long 
syllable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  syllables,  as,  con- 
trary, particulary  retrospect,  seldom  conclude  a  sentence  har- 

nor  end  it  without  begging  of  yoa,  for  God'i  fake  and  for  jour  own,  for  your  children 
~id  your  friends,  your  country  and  your  family,  that  you  would  no  longer  abandon 

mraelf  4o  a  disconiolate  passion ;  bat  that  you  would  at  length   awaken  ytnir  piety 
givrway  to  your  pmdence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  tlie  invincible  spirit  of  the  Percys,  tha* 
nerer  yvt  shrunk  at  an^  disaster.* 

*  <  Let  there  be  nothmg  harsh  or  abrupt  in  the  candniion  of  the  sentence,  on  which 
the  mind  pMites  and  rests.  This  is  the  most  material  part  in  the  strocture  of  discourse 
iferc  emj  b«M«r  expects  tobct  gratified;  here  his  anriame  breaks  forth.' 
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monioualy,  unless  a  run  of  long  syllables,  beforei  has  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences  ^  constructed 
as  to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to 
rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the 
tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
melody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it  If  we  would  keep  up  the 
attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and 
strength  in  our  composition,  we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our 
measures.  This  regards  the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well 
as  the  cadence  of  the  period.  Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow 
one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  long  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as  magnificent. 
Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,  departures  from 
regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect.  Monotony  is  a 
great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmo- 
nious arrangement:  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable 
a  writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  the  run  of  his  sen- 
tences according  to  it ;  which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just 
and  correct  ear  is  requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the  melody; 
and  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  hap- 
py in  this  respect 

Though  attention  to  the  mildic  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed, yet  it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds:  for  all  appeal- 
ances  of  an  author's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable :  especially 
when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  in- 
stance, perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound. 
All  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill 
up  the  melody,  compUmenta  numerorum^  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are 
great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and  puerile  ornaments^ 
by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it 
can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its 
own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is 
expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  happen 
but  the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  a  very 
moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
such  a  period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often 
no  other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After 
all  the  labour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  ^e  measures  of 
prose,  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion : 
*'  In  universum,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potius  atque  asperam  compositio- 
nem  malimesse,  quam  effeminatamac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos. 
Fdedque,  vincta  qusedam  de  Industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  vide- 
antur;  neque  uUum  idoneum  aut  aptum  verbum  prsetermittamus, 
gratia  lenitatis.'*     (Lib.  ix.  c.  4.) 

*  'Upon   the  whole,  I  would    radier   choote    that  composition   ihonld   appenr 
rough  Hid  hanh,  if  that  be  nccesf ary,  than  that  H  should  be  enervated  and  eflbm- 
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Cicero,  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remaikable  pat- 
terns of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  too  visible, 
and  the  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strength. 
That  noted  close  of  his,  esse  videatur^  which,  in  the  Oration  Pro 
Lege  Manilla,  occurs  eleven  times,  exposed  him  to  censure  among 
his  contemporaries.  We  must  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this 
great  orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  union, in  his  style,  of  harmo- 
ny with  ease,  which  is  always  a  great  beauty;  and  if  his  harmony  be 
studied,  that  study  appears  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for  musi- 
cal arrangment  Sf  ilton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  fine- 
ly  turned  periods ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of 
inversion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of 
style;  and  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more  stately 
and  sonorous,  yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  Latinised  construction 
and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  correct  in  his  numbers;  As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  at- 
tended to  music  in  all  his  sentences;  and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  monotony  into  which  writers, 
who  study  tJie  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt  to  fall ;  having  diversi- 
fied his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison  has  also  much 
harmony  in  his  ntyle ;  more  eafly  and  smooth,  but  less  varied,  than 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very  flowing 
and  agreeable.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  is  too  often  careless  and 
languid ;  and  is  much  outdone  by  Bishop  Atterbury  in  the  music 
of  his  periods.  Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arrangement  alto- 
gether. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation,  ih 
general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind  ; 
the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a  pe- 
culiar expression  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark  two  degrees 
of  it:  First,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  dis- 
course; next,  a  particular  resemblance  effected  between  some  ob- 
ject and  the  sounds  that  are  employed  in  describing  it 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  teno'ir  of 
a  discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence  with 
our  ideas;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of  artificial  associations. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  im- 
prints on  our  style  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  con- 
structed with  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression 
of  what  is  important,  magnificent,  sedate :  for  this  is  the  natural  tone 
which  such  a  coume  of  sentiment  assumes;  But  they  suit  no  vio- 
lent passion,  no  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always 
require  measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abnipt    And, 

mate,  such  as  we  find  the  ttjrle  of  too  mtoj.  Some  sentences,  thewfcre,  whkh  we 
ha^  e  stndiouslT  formed  into  melodj,  should  be  thrown  loose,  that  thej  nuiT  not  seem 
too  ttoch  laboured :  nor  ouglit  we  ertr  to  omit  any  prap^  or  >expmsive  wocd»  for  the 
sake  «f  saooihiBf  a  period.* 
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toereforey  to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  aa  the  subject  de« 
mauds,  is  a  very  important  rule  in  oratory.  No  one  tenour,  what- 
ever, supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from  satiety,  will  answer 
to  all  difllerent  compositions;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of  the  same 
composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  invec- 
tive, in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender 
love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe,  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  ^  Etsi  ho- 
mini  nihil  est  magis  optandum  quam  prospera,  aequabilis,  perpetua- 
que  fortma,  secundo  vitae  sine  ulla  offensione  cursu ;  tamen,  si  mihi 
tranquilla  etplacata  omnia  fuissent  incredibili  quadam  et  pene  divi- 
na,  qua  nunc  vestro  beneficio  fruor,  Isetitiae  voluptate  caruissem.'* 
Nothing  was  ever  more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  to  the  ear.  But,  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had 
employed  such  periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing 
against  Mark  Antony,  or  Catiline  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  i% 
that  we  previously  fijc,  in  our  mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone 
of  sound  which  suits  our  subject;  that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we 
are  to  express  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  com 
monly  vent  themselves;  whether  round  or  smooth,  or  stately  and 
solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt.  This  gene 
ral  idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods;  to  speak  in  the 
style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  the  ground  of 
the  melody;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as  either  our 
sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a  suitable 
variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject.  Grave, 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables ;  and,  particularly,  they 
require  the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the 
Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this  melody ;  'In  the  beginning,  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.'  Several  other 
passages,  particularly  some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples 
of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  composition 
that  arises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  such  as 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  j>anegyrica]  characters,  naturally  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

But  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  re- 
sembling sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,'accomplished  in  prose 
composition ;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree ;  nor  is  it  so 
much  expected  there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  looked  for;  where 
attention  to  sound  is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and 
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liberties  of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound ;  as- 
sisted, too,  by  the  versification,  and  that  cantus  obscurioTj  to  which 
we  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more 
illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiefly, 
three  classes  oi  objects ;  first,  other  sounds ;  secondly,  motion ;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  re- 
semblance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the 
noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams. 
This  is  the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium 
through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one ;  sounds  represent- 
ed by  other  sounds ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy 
.  to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet  when 
he  is  describing  sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as 
have  most  liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is 
describing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  sylla- 
bles which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  struc- 
ture of  language  assists  him ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  lan- 
guages, the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to 
carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they  signify;  as  with  us,  the 
whistling  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum  of  insects,  the  liisa  of  serpents, 
the  crash  of  falling  timber ;  and  many  other  instances,  where  the 
word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  I  shall 
produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken 
from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  made,  in 
the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell;  in  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  dis- 
plays, to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art  The  first  is  the  openiniic 
of  helPs  gates : 


-Oq  a  ludden,  open  flj, 


With  impetuoiu  recoil,  and  jarring^  sound, 

Th*  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder.  B.  i. 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other: 


-Heaven  opened  wide 


Her  eircr-dnring  gateft,  lianiionioiis  sound. 

On  golden  hinges  turning,  B.  B. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso^s  Gierusalemme,  has 
been  often  admired  on  account  of  the  imitation  efiected  by  sound 
of  the  thing  represented : 

Chiama  g^li  habitator  de  Tombre  eteme 

n  rauco  suon  de  la  Tartareo  tromba*: 

Treman  le  spaciose  atra  caveme, 

Et  Taer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba; 

Ni  stridendo  cost  de  la  supeme 

Regioni  dele  cielo,  U  folgor  piomba; 

Ne  si  scossa  giammai  la  terra, 

Qnand  i  Tapori  in  sen  gravida  senra.  Ca»t.  it.  Stahs.  4. 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  wdrds  is  often 
employed  to  imitate,  is  motion ;  as  it  b  swift  or  slow,  violent  or 
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gentle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied  with  effort 
Though  there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kind, 
and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one ;  as  ap? 
pears  from  the  connexion  between  music  and  dancing.  And  there- 
fore, here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the 
kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  sounds  which  cor- 
respond, in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long  syllables  natu- 
rally give  the  impression  of  slow  motion;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

Olli  ioter  sese  ma^pui  ▼!  brachia  tollunt. 

A  succession  of  shortsy  llables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind ;  as 

Qoadrupcduite  putrem  soni(a  quatit  ungula  campum. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 
works  abound  with  instances  of  it;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  often 
quoted,  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
give  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  The  Fleece. 


-With  eafy  coarse 


The  retsels  glide ;  unleu  their  speed  be  stopp*d 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas 
When  every  sephjT  sleeps ;  then  the  shrouds  drop »     . 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung, 
MoTes  not;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
Fus'd  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide. 

The  third  set  of  objects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words 
as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
the  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these ;  but, 
that  here  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ved by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain 
passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train 
of  ideas,  rather  than  another.  This,  indeed,  logically  speakine, 
cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  the  sound, 
seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any 
Uiought  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their 
sound  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and 
dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  tlie  poet 
means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it»  I  admit, 
that,  in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty 
of  accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for 
imagination  to  work ;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  pas- 
sage, he  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the 
sense,  which  others  cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to 
his  own  disposition  of  mind ;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which 
he  imagines  himself  to  hear.  However,  that  there  are  real  instan- 
ces  of  this  kind,  and  that  poetry  is  capable  of  some  such  expression, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Dry  den's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a 
very  beautiful  exemplification  of  it,  in  the  English  language.  With- 
out much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  pleasure,  joy,  and 
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agreeable  objects,  from  the  feeling  of  his  subject,  naturally  runs  into 
smooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  numbers : 

^Naroque  ipsa  decoram 

Cssariem  nato  genetrix.  lumenque  juvent« 
Puipureun^etlnioBociuisafflaratbcKnorei.  •  JSv.L 

Or, 

Devenere  locoe  Istos  el  aaiana  vireta 

Poriunatorum,  memorum,  sedesque  beatas ; 

Largior  hie  campos  nther,  et  lumine  Teatit 

Punpureo^  aolemque  saum,  sua  aidera  norant  £h*  VL 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  num- 
bers: 

Javenmn  manus  emicai  ardena 
LittuB  in  Hesperium.  •£■•  ^^ 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselves  in 
slow  measures,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  solitades  and  awful  oeU% 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modem,  will 
suggest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this  I  finish  the 
discussion  of  the  structure  of  sentences :  having  fully  considered 
them  under  all  the  heads  I  mentioned ;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength, 
and  musical  arrangement. 


How  have  we  hitherto  considered 
sentences;  and  how  are  we  now  to 
consider  them  ?  Of  sound,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  must  it  not  be  disre- 
garded? What  remark  Mows  1  What 
is  their  effect  on  the  imagination? 
What  says  Quintilian?  How  extensive 
IS  the  power  of  music  over  mankind  ? 
Of  what,  therefore,  may  language  be 
rendered  capable ;  and  of  what  must 
this  heighten  our  ideas  ?  What  remark 
tbIlowBi  In  the  harmony  of  periods, 
what  two  things  may  be  considered  ? 
Of  them,  respectively,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Fiik,  then,  what  shall  we  consi- 
der ;  and  to  what  shall  we  confine  our- 
selves ?  This  beauty  of  musical  con- 
struction in  proae^  will  depend  upon  what 
two  thin^?  With  what  does  our  au- 
thor be^ ;  and  on  this  head,  what  is 
observed?  What  words,  is  it  evident, 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear?  What 
may  always  be  aanimed  as  a  principle? 
What  do  vowels  and  consonants,  re- 
sj^threly,  give  to  the  sound  of  a  word  ? 
What  does  the  music  of  language  re- 
quire; and  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
an  excess  in  either  ?  Which  are  most 
an^reeable  to  the  ear?  By  wh^t  do 
ihey  please  it;    and   what  follows? 


Among  words  of  anv  length,  which 
are  the  most  musical;  and  what  ex- 
amples are  given?  Of  the  next  head, 
what  is  observed ;  and  why  ?  In  the 
harmonious  structure  and  dieqixxdtion 
of  periods,  who  excelled  all  other  wri- 
ters ?  What  is  said  of  him ;  and  what 
example  is  given  ?  In  English,  from 
whom  is  a  sentence  selected ;  and  "w^bX 
is  it?  What  is  said  of  it?  The  8tn»>- 
ture  of  periods  beim^  susceptible  of 
very  considerable  melody,  vmsX  is  our 
next  inquiry?  Were  we  to  follow  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  upon  this  subject, 
why  would  it  be  easy  to  give  a  great 
variety  of  rules?  What  do  they  hold ; 
and  how  far  do  they  ^?  What  con- 
sequently, follows?  Who  are  full  of 
this?  What  qualities  do  they  handle 
slightly;  and  where  are  they  copkras? 
Of  Dionvcius  of  Halicamassus,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  In 
what  four  things  does  he  make  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  sentence  to  consist  ?  On 
all  these  points,  how  does  he  write; 
and  what  follows?  Of  this  whole  sub- 
ject of  musical  structure  of  discourse, 
what  is  observed  ?  Why  will  it  be  ne^ 
cessary  to  f^\e  tlie  reasons  for  this? 
What  is  the  first  reason  asEi;rne<l ;  an 
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why  7  Wbat  k  the  next  raastti  angD- 
edf  Of  muflic,  among  them,  what  k 
obBerved?  What  have  several  learned 
men  cleariy  proved;  and  what  fi>l- 
iowB  ?  How  was  all  sort  of  declama- 
tku  and  public  speakinff  carried  on  by 
them  'y  and  to  wnat  did  it  approach  1 
'Among  the  Athenians,  what  existed  ? 
Amonii:  the  Romans,  what. noted  sfeorv 
pre/alls?  What  remark  fi>ll0WB?  Of 
Quintiltan.  what  is  here  observed? 
Hence,  what  du  we  find  marked  upoo 
the  Greek  svllables ;  ajod  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  Of  the  Romans,  what  is  here 
observed?  What  is  one  clear  reason 
why  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid 
much  greater  attention  to  the  musical 
construction  of  their  sentences  than  we 
do?  What  is  further  known,  as  an- 
other reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more 
studied  ?  What  does  Cicero  tell  us ; 
and  what  does  he  give  ?  By  means  of 
the  sound  of  which,  alone,  what  effect 
does  he  tell  us  was  produced  ?  Though 
it  be  true  that  Caibo's  sentence  is  ex- 
tremely musical,  yet,  what  cannot  our 
author  believe ;  why ;  and  what  fol- 
lows ?  For  these  reasons,  of  what  is  it 
in  vain  to  think  ?  What  has  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on 
thk  head,  misled  some  to  imagine  ?  On 
this  siAject,  wbatis  finrt  remaAed ;  and 
why?  What  18  the  next  remark  ?  And 
lastly,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Of  the  attention  of  the  an- 
cients to  the  melody  of  discourse,  what 
is  further  observed  ?  If  we  consult  Ci- 
cero's OrcOor,  what  shall  we  see  ? 
Why  is  it  not  possible  to  give  precise 
rules  concerning  this  matter  m  an^ 
language?  Notwithstanding tnis musi- 
cal arrangement  cannot  be  reduced 
into  any  system,  yet  what  is  our  au- 
thor far  from  thinking  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, what  does  he  nold ;  and  what 
foUowB?  What,  in  this,  must  chiefly 
direct  him  \  and  why  ?  On  what  two 
things  does  the  music  of  a  sentence 
chiefly  depend?  In  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  several  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, what  isitoflmportance  toobserve? 
While  the  period  is  going  on,  what 
does  the  termination  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bers form ;  and  how  should  these  rests 
be  distributed  ?  By  what  example  will 
ihis  be  best  illustrated?  Why  is  there 
not,  in  this  sentence,  any  harmony? 
On  the  other  hand,  what  shall  we  ob- 
serve? Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  Re- 
peat the  passage.    Of  this  passage, 


what  is  obsarred;  and  to  thitf  sort  of 
flovring  measuy,  what  roust  be  attri- 
buted? What  must,  however,  at  the 
same  time  be  observed  ? 

What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to?  What  si^ys  Quintilian  op  this 
subject?  When  we  aim  at  digpity, 
what  is  the  cmly  important  rule  that 
can  be  given  ?  What  example  of  this 
is  given  ?  Hence,  of  what  must  everv 
reiser  be  sensible?  Why  does  a  fall- 
ing off  at  the  end  injure  the  metodv  o( 
a  sentence?  What  is  heremore  than 
probable;  and  for  what  reason?  To 
ulustrate  this  remark,  what  example 
is  given ;  and  how  might  it  be  correctr 
ed  ?  In  general,  what  seems  to  hold 
true  ?  U^r  what  circumstances  only, 
do  short  syllables  conclude  a  sentence 
harmomously?  What  sentences  is  it 
necessary,  however,  to  observe,  give  a 
discourse  the  tone  of  declamation ;  and 
why  ?  If  we  would  keep  up  the  atten 
tkm  of  the  reader  or  nearer,  what  is 
requisite  ?  What  does  this  eoually  re- 
gard? What  sentences  should  never 
follow  one  another  ?  Why  should  short 
sentences  be  intermixed  with  long  ones ; 
and  even  what  have  sometimes  a  good 
effect?  Ofmonotonyywhatisobsa^ed; 
what  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  it ; 
and  what  follows  ?  How  are  a  very 
vulgar  ear,  and  a  just  and  correct  one. 
here  contrasted  ?  Though  attentk)n  to 
the  music  c^  sentences  must  not  be 
neglected,  vet  whv  must  it  be  kept 
in  proper  Dounds?  What  are  great 
blemishes  in  writing;  and  why?  Ab 
sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  well  ad 
sound,  what  follows?  To  what  concli]i- 
sion  does  Quintilian,  afler  all  the  labour 
which  he  bestows  to  regulate  the 
measure  of  prose,  come  ?  What  is  here 
said  of  Cicero ;  and  what  must  we  ob- 
serve in  his  defence  ?  Among  the  few 
English  classical  writers^  what  is  re- 
marked of  Milton,  and  of^the  writers  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  Of  Lord 
Shal&bury,  what  is  observed;  and 
also  of  Mr.  Addison.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, Archbishop  Tillotson.  Bishop  At- 
terbuiy,  and  Dean  Swift?  Hitherto,  ol 
what  nas  our  author  discoursed ;  an  J 
what  yet  remains  ?  How  are  these  con- 
trasted ?  What  are  the  two  degrees  o\ 
H,  which  we  may  remark  ?  WiSi  what 
liave  sounds  a  correspondence;  and 
hence,  what  happens?  What  is  the 
effect  of  sentences  constructed  afler  the 
Ciceronian  fulness;  and  why?   \Mia 
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do  tkey'not  suit;  and  what  do  these 
require?  What,  thereibrei  follows? 
How  is  this  illdstjated ;  and  what  were 
absurd  ?  Of  the  sentence  here  intro- 
duced from  Cicero,  what  is  remarked  ? 
To  have  used  the  same  periods  where, 
would  have  been  laughable;  and 
hence,  what  is  requisite?  What  must 
this  general  idea  direct  ?  What  may  it 
be  proper  here  to  remark?  What  do 
grave,  solemn,  and  majestic  subjects, 
reouire  ?  Where  are  examples  of  this 
to  be  found ;  and  wha^  naturally  runs 
into  numhers  of  this  kmd?  But,  in  the 
next  place,  what  is  remarked  ?  where 
can  this,  sometimes,  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  chieflv  looked 
for;  and  why?  What  three  classes  of 
objects  may  sounds  of  words  be  em- 
ployed to  represent  ?  First,  by  a  proper 
choice  ol'  words,  what  may  be  pro- 
duced; and  why?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Here,  what  assists  him;  and 
why?  What  examples  are  ^ven? 
What  remarkable  example  m  this 
beauty  is  produced  from  Milton  ?  Re- 
Dcat  the  passages.  What  other  beauti- 
ful passage  is  given  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? In  the  second  place,  what  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  motion  are  imitated  by 
sounds  of  words?  What  observatbn 
follows;  and,  therefore,  here,  what  is 
in  the  poet's  power  ?  what  impression 
do  long  syllables  give ;  of  which,  what 
example  nave  we?  Wliat  is  the  effect 
of  short  syllables ;  and  what  example 


is  given?  Of  Homer  and  Virgil,  what  m 
here  observed  ?  What  happy  instance 
is  given  in  English?  In  what  does  the 
third  set  of  objects,  which  the  sounds  oi 
words  are  capable  of  representing,  eon- 
sist?  What  remark  follows?  What, 
cannot  this  be  called ;  and  why?  But 
what  follows  ?  What  is  here  admitted  ? 
What  follows ;  and  what  examples  are 
given?  Without  much  study,  what 
mav  a  poet  do?  Of  brisk  and  lively, 
and  also  of  melanch<^y  sensations, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the  cloomg 
remark? 


ANALYSIS. 

Harmony. 

1.  Sounds  without  reference  to  sense. 

A.  The  choice  of  words. 

B.  The  arrangement  of  words  and 

members  of  periods. 

a.  The  advantagesof  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

b.  The  proper  distribution  of  the 
members  of  a  sentence. 

c.  The  close  or  cadence  of  the 
whole. 

2.  Sounds  adapted  to  the  sense. 

A.  Adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  dis- 

course. 

B.  Resemblance  between  the  sound 
and  the  object  described. 

CL  Other  sounds. 

6.  Motkm. 

c.  Emotions  and  passions. 


LECTURE  XIV* 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OP  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 
Having  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  di- 
vision^ of  the  qualities  of  style,  was  into  perspicuibr  and  ornament. 
Perspicuity,  both  in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  I  nave  considered. 
Ornament,  ad  far  as  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  and  melodious 
construction  of  words,  has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  a 
great  branch  of  the  ornament  of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which 
is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  and  will  require  a  full 
dbcussion. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  ?* 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of 

l^-^^""}?.^ii-^??i"/®'^^'P®^'*»  ^  the  writers  who  treat  of  rhetoric  or  comDoei- 

teller. 


^  have  i^ted  largely.  To  make  references,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  were  encfieL 
On  the  foondationa  orfigumtive  lang-uage,  in  general,  one  of  the  most  sensible  an<I  in- 
■??^^^*®"?PPS^*°"*®  *<>**WMar8ai8,  in  his  TVaitedM  Tropes  pour  sertir 
"u  "2?*'^*^?'*  S  *a  ^Ac/ori^tu!  eta  la  Loftique.    For  observations  on  parUcuUr  fi^uren, 

^EUmtnt8  <2f  CrUtcvm  may  be  consulted,  where  the  subject  is  fully  handled,  and  il- 

ostmied  by  a  great  variety  of  examples. 
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expression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey ,  not  onriy  eniiiiaat- 
ed  to  others,  but  enunciated,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some 
circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impression 
more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  ^  That  a  good 
man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity;'  I  just  express  my 
thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when  I  say, '  To  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness;'  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  figurative  style;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced; 
light  is  put  in  the  place  of  comfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  Suggest 
the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  manner,  to.  say,  ^  It  is  impossi- 
ble, by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore  the  divine  nature  nilly,' 
is  to  make  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we  sav, '  Canst  thou,  by 
searching,  find  out  6od  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?  It  IS  hi^  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know?'  This  introduces  a  figure  into  style;  the 
proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment being  expressed  together  with  it 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude, 
that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural.  This  is  so 
far  from  being. the  case,  that,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are 
both  the  most  natural,  and  tlie  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  any  discourse  without 
using  them  often ;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  any  length,  iu 
which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may  be  termed  a  figure,  doe^ 
not  occur.  From  what  causes  this  happens,  shall  be  afterwards  ex 
plained.  The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shows,  that  they  are  to  bf 
accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  to  men. 
They  are  not  the  inventions  of  ttie  schools,  nor  the  mere  product  ol 
study:  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  -Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar 
are  much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another, 
they  will  pour  fourth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as 
could  be  employed  by  the  most  artincia]  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  these  fi)rms  of  speech?  It  is  thisj(  They 
remarked,  that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  ibrce 
of  language;  and  found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or 
distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them 
under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their 
name  of  figures.  As  the  figure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes 
it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a 
cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which  both  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  from  simple  expression.  Simple  expres- 
sion just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others;  but  figurative  language, 
over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress  upon  that  idea ;  a  dress, 
which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns  it.  Hence,  this  sort 
of  language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  those  who 
studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  dercribed  to  be  that  language,  which 
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is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions.  The 
justness  of  this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  ac- 
count I  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians  commonly 
divide  them  into  two  great  classes;  figures  of  words,  and  figures 
of  thought  The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called 
tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something 
that  is  difierent  from  its  original  and  primitive  meaning;  so  that  if 
you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance 
I  gave 'before;  ^  Light  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  darkness.'  The 
trope  consists  in  ^  light  and  darkness'  being  not  meant  literally,  but 
substituted  for  comfort  and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resem- 
blance or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  con- 
ditions of  life.  The  other  classy  termed  figures  of  thought,  suppo- 
ses the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought;  as  is  the  case  in  ex- 
clamations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons;  where, 
though  you  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one 
language  into  another,  you  may,  nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same 
figure  in  the  thought.  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great 
use,  as  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always 
very  dear.  It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  par- 
ticular mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure; 
provided  we  remember,  that  figurative  language  alwaysimports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  from  some  emotion  of  passion,  ex- 
pressed in  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination,  and  figures 
of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of  the  subject. 
But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it  will  be  more 
useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  figures.  On- 
ly, before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observations 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with 
propriety,  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before 
observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures ;  and,  like  Monst  Jourdain,  in 
Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever 
knowing  it,  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical  expressions  to  good  pur- 
pose, without  any  idea  of  what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no  service.  All  science  arises 
from  observations  on  practice.  Practice  has  always  gone  before  me- 
thod and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have  afterwards  improved  and 
perfected  practice  in  every  art  We  every  day  meet  with  persons 
who  sing  agreeably  without  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut  Tet,  it 
has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and 
to  form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  that 
the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  as  improveable  as  the 
ear  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or  the  rea- 
sons which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech,prefcrable  to 
snother,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  dii'ect  a  proper  choice. 
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But  I  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  althoogh  this  pari  of 
style  merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and 
rule;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on 
figurative  language;  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  it  de- 
pends solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such*  language,  ft  is  not  so. 
The  great  place  which  the  doctnne  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occu- 
pied in  systems  of  rhetoric ;  the  over-anxious  care  which  has  been 
shown  in  giving  names  to  avast  variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them 
under  diflerent  classes,  has  often  led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if 
their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with  a  number  of  these  orna- 
ments of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty :  whence  has  arisen  much 
stiffiiess  and  affectation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the  sentiment  or  pas- 
sion, which  lies  under  thefigured expression,  that  eives  itany  merit 
The  figure  is  only  the  dress ;  the  sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  sub- 
stance. No  figures  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition  in- 
teresting; whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  can 
support  itielf  perfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance. 
Hence,  several  of  the  mrost  afiectin^  and  admired  passages  of  the 
best  authon,  are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language*  The  follow^ 
in^  semtiioM^nt  from  Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to 
the  heart,  without  the  help  of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  descri- 
bing an  Argive,  whe  fUtsin  battle,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from 
hi»  native  country : 

StemHur,  iDfeliz,  aHeoo  mlnerc,  ooBlumqiie 

Aspidt)  et'dttlcii  nkiHittit  remliiUcitiir  Argot.^ '  JEh.  z.  781 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  na» 
ture,  is  worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  mabner,  the  sim 
pie  style  of  scripturei  'He  spoke,  and  it  was  done;  he  command- 
ed, and  it  stood  fast''  'God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light;'  imparts  a  lofty  conception, to  much  greater  advantage, 
than  ifit  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous  metaphor^.  The 
fact  is,that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the  pure  sublime,  not  only  have 
little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  but  generally  reject  them. 
The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where  a  moderate  degree 
of  elevation  and  passion  is  predominant ;  and  there  they  contribute 
to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  a  ~ 


*  *'  Anthares  had  from  Argoi  tr«TeQ*d  far, 
Akidet'  friend,  and  tnttlber  of  «he  war ; 
Now  fattittg,  by  another*!  wound,  hit  eyes 
He  casts  to  Heaven,  on  Argos  thmh%«id  dies.** 

In  this  translation,  much  of  tlie  beauty  of  the  original  is  lost.  *0n  Argos  thinks,  and 
dies/  Is  by  no  means  'equal  to  <du1ds  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos.*  *  As  he  dies  he 
remcnbors  bis  beloved  Argosi'  It  is  indeed  obsemtble,  that  in  moKt  of  those  tender 
and  pathetic  passages,  whidi  do  to  miieh  honour  to  Virgili  thail'gMial  poet  ezprettet 
himielf  with  the  utmost  simplicity ;  at  > 

Te,  dulcis  coniux,  te  solo  in  littore  teaxntf 

Te  venientr  die,  te  deredcnte  canebat.  Qioaa.  IV. 

Aad  to  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Etander,  upon-  hit  pardwg  'wUhf  hif  XM  PdlM 

At  vos,  0  Superi !  et  Diriim  tn  maxima  rector. 
Jnpiter,  Arcadii  quKSo  miserescite  regis, 
^  palrias  andite  preces.    Si  numina  rettra 
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of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
heir  proper  place ;  and  when  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the 
subject  without  being  sought  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,.!  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  and  nature  of  figures;  principally  of  such  as  have  Uieir 
dependence  on  language ;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the 
rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving  names 
to  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thou^t  of.  This 
nomenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.  According 
as  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  objects  in- 
creased, their  stock  of  names  and  words  would  increase  also.  But 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  object  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate. 
No  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every  se- 
parate idea.  Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multi- 
ply ing  words  in  infinitum  ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their 
memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had  alr^idy  appropriated  tea 
certain  idea  or  object,  stand  ako  for  some  other  idea  or  object ;  between 
which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thus,  the  preposition,  tn,  was  originally  invented  to  express  the  cir- 
cumstance of  place :  ^  The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood.'  In  pro- 
gress of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  beine  connected 
with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of  mind;  and 
some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  between  the^e,  and  the 
place  of  bodies,  the  word  m,  was  employed  to  express  men's  being 
so  circumstanced ;  as,  one's  being  in  health,  or  tn  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity,  tn  joy  or  tn  grief,  tn  doubt,  or  tn  danger,  or  tn 
safety.  Here  we  see  this  preposition,  tn,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical 
signification,  or  carried  ofi'from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  some- 
thing else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and 
affections,  in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words 
taken  from  sensible  objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of 
sensible  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early 
introduced;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended  to  those  mental  ob- 
jects, of  which  men  had  more  obscure  conceptions,  and  to  which 
they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names.  They  borrow- 
ed, therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagina- 
tion found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  /^t^rctn^  judgment, 
and  a  char  head ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  beha- 
viour. We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  warmed  by  love ;  swelled  with 

Incolumeni  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  resenranti 
Si  Tiiurui  eum  viro,  et  Tentunu  in  imum, 
Vitam  oro ;  patiar  quemvis  durarc  laborem '. 
Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortuna,  iiiinari&, 
(func,  O  nunc  lioeai  crudelem  abrumpere  Titain ! 
Dmn  caxm  ambigiue,  dma  ipes  incerta  futinrj; 
Don  te,  chare  Paer  !  mea  sera  et  tola  Toluptas? 
Anplexa  tenco;  gravior  ne  nandtu  auret 
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pride,  melied  into  grief;  and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant 
words  which  we  have  for  such  ideas. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  languages,  and  the  want  of  words,  be 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
nor,  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  this  form  of  speech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  more  frequently,  and  spread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in* 
fluence  which  imagination  possesses  over  language-  The  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind,  is 
constantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relations, 
that  strike  us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view 
isoUf  as  the  French  express  it;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  sepa- 
imted  from,  every  other  thing;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow 
related  to  other  objects ;  going  before  them,  or  following  them ; 
their  effect  or  their  cause;  resembling  them,  or  opposed  to  them; 
distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded  with  certain  circum* 
stances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or  object  carries  in  its  train 
some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  accessories..  These 
accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea 
itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas ;  or  they  are  more 
familiar  to  our  conceptions ;  or  they  recall  to  our  memory  a  greater 
variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is  more  dis- 
posed to  rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
employs  in  its  place  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;  although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well  known  name  of 
its  own.  Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain 
currency  in  all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity;  and  men 
of  lively  imaginations  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Thus,  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period  at  which  a  state  en- 
joyed most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper 
words  for  expressing  this ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our 
imagination,  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay 
hold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  say,  '  The  Roman  empire 
flourished  most  under  Augustus.'  The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain 
language :  but  because  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  human 
body,  and  is^upposed  to  direct  all  the  animal  operations,  resting 
upon  this  resemblance,  we  say,  ^  Catiline  was  the  head  of  the  par- 
ty.' The  word  voice,  was  originally  invented  to  signify  the  arti- 
tulate  sound,  formed  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  ;  but,  as  by  means 
of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other,  voice 
soon  assumed  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  effect  '  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  to 
give  our  sentiment  in  favour  of  it  Not  only  so ;  but  voice  was 
transferred  to  signify  any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though 
given  without  the  least  interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or 
any  sound  uttered  at  all.  Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voice 
of  conscience,  the  voice  of  nature,  the  voice  of  God.  This  usage 
takes  place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  language,  or  want  oi 
a  proper  word,  as  from  an  allusion  which  we  choose  to  make  to 
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voice  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our'  idea,  connected 
with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it  more 
sprightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be 
full  and  fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages, 
coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De 
Oratore.  <  Modus  transferendi  verba  lati  patet;  quam  recessitas 
primum  gemrit,  coacta  in^pm  et  angustia  ;  post  autem  delectatio, 
jucunditasque  c^lebravit  Nam:'ut'vestis,frigoris  depellendi  causa 
reperta  primo,  post  adhtberi  capta  estad  omatum  etiam  corporis  et 
dignitatem,sicverbitranslattain8titutaestinopiae  rausi,  frequentata 
delectationis.'* 

From  what  has  been  said,it  dearly  appekrs  how  that  must  come 
to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that 
all  langua^s  ar6  most  figurative  ih  their  eairly  state.  Both  the  cau- 
ses to  whmh  Tascribed  th^origfh  offigures^  concur  in  producing 
this  effect  at  the  beginnings  of  sodety.  Language  is  then  most  bar- 
ren: the  stock  ofpropernamfe^whichliiatb  been  invented  for  things, 
is  small ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence 
over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and  their  method  of  uttering  them  ; 
so  that,  both  from  necessity  and  from  choice,  their  spieech  will,  at 
that  period,  abound  in  tropes  ;  for  the  satkge'  tribes  of  men'  are 
always  mtich  ^  ven  to  wonder  and  astonishment  Every  n6w  object 
surprises,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  niiad  ; 
they  are  governed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than*  by  rea- 
son ;  and  of  course,  tiieir  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 
genius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American 
and  Indian  languages :  bold,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  full  of 
strong  allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a 
harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an 
European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost 
evety  object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspi- 
cuity and  precision  are  more  studied.  But  still,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  borrowed  words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tropes, 
must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place.  In  every  language, 
too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  which,  though  they  were  figu- 
rative in  their  first  application  to  certain  objects,  yet,  by  long  use, 
lose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to  be  considered  as 
simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the  terms  which  I 
remarked  before^  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to  the  ope- 
rations or  qualities  of  the  mind,  tkpiertin^  judgment,  a  clear  head, 

♦  *  Th#  firnrative  twitge  of  words  ii  very  extcng'ive  ;  an  usage  to  which  o  *cessii_v 
first  nv«  n«e,  on  account  of  the -paucity  bf'words,  anU  1»airi*enAefis  itf  lanj>;uf«jre;  bu. 
whra  the  pleasure  that  was  found  iuli  afterwards  rendered  freqtvmt.  Yo  'ai  gar- 
ments were  first  coutrired  to  defend  onr  bodjes  from  the  cold,  and  afterwiuds  were 
eirtptoyirid  forthe  pufTwse  of  ornament  and  dignitr/so'figitres  of  speech,  introduced  hy 
•%;M,  hnWe  cdWrctMVvriN^  sak«  of'eiifefttilftirtint^ 
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a  Aorrf  hearty  tad  the  like.  Theretreotherwordswhidirtiiiainina 
sort  of  middle  stale ;  which  ha^e  neither  lost  wholly  their  figcralive 
wplicationy  nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it  as  to  imprint  any  remarka- 
ble dMraoter  of  figured  language  on  our  style;  such  as  these  phrases, 
'  apprdiend  one's  meaning :'  <  enter  on  a  subject:'  ^follow  out  an  argu- 
ment:' <  stir  up  strife:' and  a  great  many  more,  of  which  our  language 
isfiiU.  In  the  Qseof  such  iJuraseSyCoiTectwriters  will  alwayspreserve 
aiegud  to  the  Agare  or  allusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  will 
be  careful  not  to  apply  them  in  any  wi^  that  is  inconsistent  with  it 
One  may  be  <  sheltered  undertbepatronageof  a  g^reat  man :'  butit  were 
wrong  tosay,  'sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation/ as  a  mask 
conceals,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,'  may  be 
*  dothedy'if  you  will,  'with  epithets ;'  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  tpeak 
of  its  bdng  <  clothed  with  chrcumstances :'  as  the  word  <  circumstances' 
alludes  to  standing  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these 
to  the  propriety  of  language  are  requisite  in  every  composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  Ught  on  the  na- 
ture of  iangu«q;e  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes 
or  ^ures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 

First,  They  enrich  laiq^uage,  and  reiser  it  more  copious.  By 
their  means,  words  and  phnses  are  multiplied  for  expressing  all 
sorts  of  ideas;  for  describing  even  the  minutest  differences;  the 
nicest  riiades  and  colours  of  tiboug^t ;  yMA  no  language  could  pos» 
sibly  do  by  proper  words  alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of 
common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  mudi  accustomed,  tends  to 
degrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of 
an  derated  subject,  we  riiould  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not 
borrow  assistance  from  figures ;  which,  prc^rly  emplojred,  have  a 
similar  effect  on  language,  with  what  is  produced  by  tite  rich  and 
splendid  dress  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give 
an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears  it  Assistance  of  this 
kind,  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions;  but  poetry  could  not 
subsist  without  it  Hence  figures  form  the  constant  languaire  of  po- 
etry. To  say,  that  *  the  sun  rises,'  is  triteand  common ;  but  it  becomes 
a  magnificent  image  when  expressed,    as  Mr.  Thomson  has  done : 

BottfoOfdar  tome*  Ihe  powwftil  Ung^  of  day, 
H^oieini^  in  the  cait— > 

To  say  that  'all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,'  presents  only  a  vul- 
«r  idea;  but  it  rises  and  fills  the  imaginalion^  when  painted  thus  by 
Hoi 


Or, 


Pallida  mors  squo  pnlfat  pede^ 
BfegiimqiM  tonnes.*' 


Omnes  codem  oogimur ;  onnium 
Vwsatiir  vriia,  set  las  ocyusy 

Son  exitm,  et  nos  in  etenmin 
Kbiillum  imposCura  cymbm. 


*  With  equal  pace,  impartial  Arte 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  tho  eotlofe  gala. 
Z  20 
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Iq  the  third  place,  figures  give  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  two 
objects  presented  together  to  our  yiew,  wi&out  confusion ;  the  i»in- 
cipal  idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  aloi^  with  its  ac- 
cessory, which  gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  in 
another,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it;* which  is  always  agreeable  to  tbr 
mind.  For  there  is  nothing  with  ipi4iich  the  fancy  is  more  delighted, 
than  with  comparisons,  and  resemblances  of  objects;  and  all  tropes 
are  founded  upon  some  relation  or  analogy  between  one  thing  and 
another.  Whent  for  instance,  in  place  of  <  youth/  I  say  the 
"'  morning  of  life;'  the  fancy  is  immediately  entertained  with  alt 
the  resembling  circumstances  which  presentiy  occur  between  these 
two  objects*  At  one  moment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  period  of 
human  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  the  imagination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  contem- 
plates two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or 
confusion.    Not  only  so,  but. 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  £irther  advan 
tage,  of  giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view 
ofthe  principal  object,  than  we  could  have  of  it  were  it  expressed 
in  simple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed, 
their  principid  advantage,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly 
said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it.  For  they  ex- 
hibit the  object,  on  which  they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form ; 
they  can  render  an  abstract  conception,  in  some  d^ree,  an  object 
of  sense;  they  surround  it  with  such  circumstances,  as  enable  the 
mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  ^  Those 
persons,'  says  one, '  who  gain  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  are 
chosen  as  the  companions  of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from 
anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or  strong 
virtues:  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul,  on  which  we  rest 
our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  witn  beho  iing  more  glaring  objects.' 
Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  tie  whole  conception  is  con- 
veyed clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well 
chosen  figure,  even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a 
truth  upon  the  mind  made  more  lively  and  forcible  Uian  it  would 
otherwise  be.  As  in  the  following  illustration  of  Dr.  Young's: 
^  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  always  stir  a  sediment  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious;'  or  in  this,^<  A  heart  boiling  with  vio- 
lent passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuatingfumes  to  the  head.'  An 
image  that  presents  so  much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sen- 
sible idea,  serves  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
other  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  plea- 
sure or  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figures 
which  we  introduce;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  of 

Or, 

W«  aU  mafl  tread  Uie  path!  of  fata; 


WlMaalotambaitaoiytooDorlala,  * 

Oa  Charoa't  boat ;  ah!  narer lafatani.  WmMmeu 
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agreeable  or  disagreeable,  of  esudtinc  or  ddiasiiig  ideas,  correspon- 
dent to  the  impression  whick  we  sees  to  make.  When  we  want  to 
render  an  object  beautiful,  or  magnificent,  we  borrow  images  from 
all  the  most  beautiful  or  splendid  scenes  of  nature ;  we  thereby  na- 
turally throw  a  lustre  over  our  object ;  we  enliyen  the  reader's  mind, 
and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with  us,  in  the  giy  and  pleasinar  impres- 
sions which  we  ^ve  him  of  the  subject  Tliis  effeot  of  ncures  is 
happily  touched  mthe  foUowinglinesof  Dr.  Akensidoyand  iUustrat- 
•d  by  a  very  sublime  figure : 


>X1mii  tk*  ineipraMlvv  ilrala 


DifioMt  hs  eachantmeBt.    Fancf  dreant 

Of  Mcred  IbiinUini  and  Eljsiui  groTeti 

AndTalMofbliH;  tfie  iatellMtual  ptrwcr, 

Bflod*  Apmb  ills  awM  Uhinmi  »  woii4'rfaif  Mr« 

AadtmMm. JPUaLtfiwrngm^,  I.  ISl 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  efi*ects  of 
figures,  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power  of  lan- 
guage ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  hi^est  ad- 
miration. What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind;  even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate 
workings  of  the  imagination !  What  apliable  and  fleauble  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skilfully;  prepared  to  take 
every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it!  Not  content  with  a  simple 
communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  it  paints  those  ideas  to  the 
eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the  most  abstract  con- 
ceptions. In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where 
we  may  Behold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  enter- 
tains us,  as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures;  disposes 
in  the  most  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  eve- 
ry thing  to  the  best  advant^:  in  fine,  from  bein^  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed 
into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are 
few  authors  in  the  English  language  to  whom  I  can  refer  with  more 
advantage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is  at  once  remark- 
ably rich,  and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating, 
for  instance,  of  the  eflect  which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain 
the  fancy,  considered  in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary 
qudities,  which  have  no  real  existence  in  matter,  but  are  only  ideas 
of  the  mind,  with  what  beautiful  painting  hss  he  adorned  this  philo- 
sophic speculation!  < Things,'  says  he,  <  would  make  but  a  poor  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  iif  their  proper  figures  and 
motions.  Now,  we  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasingshows 
and  apparitions;  we  discover  imaginary  g?ories  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  coloaring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  shoil,  our  souls 
are  at  present  delightfully  lost,  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delu- 
sion :  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who 
sees  beautiful  castle^,  woods,  and  meadows :  and  at  the  same  time 
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hears  the  warbling  of  birds^  and  the  pnrling  of  streams;  but,  upon 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary desert  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may*'be 
the  state  of  the  soul  afler  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images 
it  will  receive  from  matter.'    No.  413,  Spectator. 

HaTine^thbs  explained,  at  sufficient  length,  the  origin,  the  nature, 
and  the  elects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  sereral  kinds 
and  divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  follow 
the  common  tract  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should 
soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless  at  the  same  time. 
Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  in- 
dustry,  to  branch  them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions,  accord* 
ing  to  all  the  several  modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its 
literal  meaning,  into  one  that  is  figurative,  without  doin^ any  more; 
as  if  the  men^  uiowledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  aU  the  tropes 
that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper, 
or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that  I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few 
words,  before  finishing  Siis  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the  several 
sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  dmved :  after 
which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  consideraUe  figures  of  speech, 
and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  which,  I  shall 
give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  the  errors  and  abuses  which  are 
apt  to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style.  * 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another;  in  virtue  of  whidi,  the  name  of  the 
one  can  be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such 
a  substitution,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  in* 
created.  These  relations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  all 
give  rise  to  tropes.  One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  relations,  is 
that  between  a  cause  and  its  efiect.  Hence,in  figurathre  languaee, 
the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for  the  efiect  Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  wnt> 
ing  of  Italy : 

Bfenomti  and  frmU  ^  and  aowcn,  togtAntr  tk^ 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  couftuion  Uci. 

Where  the  ^  whole  year*  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  efiectsor 


prod] 

shade*  The  relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contain- 
ed, is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious>  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
tropes: 

Die  impiger  hanrit 
SpumanCem  |>ateram  et  pleno  se  prohiit  anm. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  pot  for  the  li- 
quor that  was  contained  in  the  golclen  cop.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  znbabitantsol'  that 
country ;  and  Heaven^  very  often  employed  to  aigpify  God«  b^ 
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CMuae  he  is  conceived  aa  dwelling  in  Heaven.  To  implore  the  asaiat- 
ance  of  Heaven,  ia  the  aame  aa  to  implore  the  aasiatance  of  God. 
The  relation  betwixt  any  established  sign  and  the  thing  signified^is  a 
further  source  of  tropes.     Hence, 

Cedaat  anna  log»;  cnnciiat  lanrca  Ui^fiMi. 

The  <  toga,'  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  'laurel' 
of  militaiy  honours^  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary characters  themselves.  To  'assume  the  sceptre/  is  a  common 
phrase  for  entering  on  royal  authority.  To  tropes,  founded  on  these 
several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign 
and  thing  signified,  b  given  the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  antecedent 
and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it 
is  then  called  a  Metalepsts;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of 'Fuit,'  or 
'  Yixlt,'  to  express  that  one  wa3  dead.  'Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria 
Dardanidum,'  signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a  ee- 
nus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  singular  for  the  plu- 
ral, or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number;  in  general,  when  any  thing 
less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant;  the 
figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  Instance, 
to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  as  when 
we  say,  'a  fleet  of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of 'ships;'  when  we 
use  the '  head'  for  the '  person,'  the '  pole'  for  the '  earth,'  the '  waves' 
for  the '  sea.'  In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ; 
as,  'youth  and  beauty,'  for  'the  young  and  beautiful;'  and  some- 
times a  subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeration,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  enough, 
to  give  an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  relations  between  ob- 
jects, by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one 
to  another ;  and  understands,  by  the  uame  of  the  one,  the  other  to 
be  meant  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which  recalls  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  imagination ;  and  commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force, 
than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resemblance.  On 
this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor;  when,  in  place  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the  name  of 
some  other  which  is  like  it;  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or 
grace.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together; 
and  the  language,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its 
elennce  and  grace.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  par* 
ticiuar  consideration  I  and  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 
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Hayino  finished  what  related  to  the 
ooDstraction  of  seDtenoea,  to  what  does 
our  author  proceed?  Whatwastheffe- 
neral  division  of  the  qualities  of  sUrte ; 
and  which  has  been  considered  ?  How 
far  has  ornament,  also^  been  treated  of? 
What  is  anodier,  and  a  ffreat  branch  of 
figui^ve  language?  What  must  be 
our  first  inquiry  ?  What  do  they  al wajrs 
imply?  What  instances  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  remaric?   But,  though 
figures  imply  a  deviation  from  the  most 
simple  forms  of  speech,  what  are  we 
not  thence  to  conclude?  How  far  is 
this  from  being  the  case ;  and  what  is 
impossible?  What  does  this  fact  show? 
what  evidence  have  we  that  they  are 
not  the  invention  of  schools  ?  What  re- 
maric followB  ?  What,  then^is  it,  which 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  them?  To  this, 
what  do  they  owe ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lustrated?  How  are  tiiev  compeu^ 
with  simple  expressioDs?  Hence,  what 
followB  ?  How  may  figures,  in  general, 
be  described  ?  From  what  will  uie  iust- 
nesB  of  this  description  appear?  How 
do  rhetoricians  commonly  mvide  them? 
What  are  figures  of  words  commonly 
called;  cmd  m  what  do  they  consist? 
To  illustrate  this,  what  instance  is 
a^vea  ?  In  what  does  the  trope  consist? 
What  do  figures  of  thought  suppose  ? 
As  in  what  cases?  Whyjs  not  tnis  di»- 
ti  action  of  great  use?  What  is  of  little 
importance^   provided  we    remember 
what?  What,  perhaps, might  be  a  more 
useful  distribution  of  the  subject?  With- 
out insisting  on  any  artificied  division, 
what  may  &  useful?  The  first  of  these 
general   observations,     is  concerning 
what?  What  is  here  admitted?  What 
dictates  the  use  of  figures;  and  what 
iUustration  is  given?  What,  however, 
will  not  follow  thence ;  and  why?  Of^ 
practice,  and  method  and  rule,  what  is 
observed?  With  what,  do  we  every 
day  meet;  yet  what  hais  been  found  of 
importance?  Of  propriety  cmd  beauty 
of  speech,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
next  place,  what  must  be  observed? 
What  has  oflen  led  persons  to  imagine, 


Of  the  figure  and  of  the  dressy  what  ii 
observed;  and  what  follows?  Henoe^ 
how  are  several  of  the  most  AJBwiing 
passages  of  the  best  authors,  expres*- 
ed?  Of  the  following  sentiment  from 
Virgil,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  he 
descrining?  Repeat  the  passage;  and 
of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  Of  the  simple 
style  of  scripture,  what  is  here  observed; 
and  what  remark  fbllows?  Where  is 
the  proper  region  of  these  ornaments; 
and  there^  when  only  do  they  eontri- 
bute  to  the  embeUishment  of  discourae? 
Having  premised  these  observations,  to 
what  GH>es  our  author  proceed?  At  the 
first  rise  of  language,  now  would  men 
begin  m  giving  names  to  objects;  and 
of  this  nomen<&taie,  what  is  observed? 
According  to  what,  would  their  stock 
of  words  mcrease?  But,  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  language,  here,  what  is  ob- 
serve ?  How  dia  men  seek  to  obviate 
this  difiiculty;  and  what  example  i& 

Sven  ?  In  progress  of  time,  how  wafr 
e  word  in  eu^feyed ;  and  here,  whal 
do  we  see?  Where  do  tropes  of  this 
kind  abound;  and  to  what  are  they 
owing?  How  are  the  operatkms  of  the 
mind,  and  aflfectbns  in  partieulax,  in 
most  laaguagc&,  described ;  and  far 
what  reason  ?  what  did  they  therefore 
borrow;  and  what  examples  have  we? 
But,  although  the  barrenness  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  want  of  words,  be  one 
cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes,  yet, 
what  does  not  fbllow?  From  what^ 
then,  have  they  arisen?  With  what  is 
every  object,  that  makes  an  impreasran 
on  the  niind,  constantly  accompanied  ? 
How  does  it  never  present  itself  to  our 
view  ?  By  this  means,  what  does  every 
idea,  or  object,  cany  in  its  train ;  and 
how  do  these  oflen  strike  the  imagi- 
natk>n  ?  Of  them^  what  is  farther  ^- 
served?  As  the  miaginatjon  ia  more, 
disposed  to  rest  upon  them,  what  fb) 
bwB  ?  Henc^  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence? How  is  thn  remark  illus- 
trated ;  and  what  example  is  given? 
On  the  sentence,  the  leader  of  afac 
tion^  and  on  the  word  voice,  what  is  ob- 
served? From  what  allusicm,  particu- 


that  if  their  composition  was  well  I  larly,  doesthis  usage  take  place  ? 


bespangled  with  these  ornaments  of 
speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty? 
^lence,  what  has  arisen;  and  why? 


With  what  does  the  account  new 
^vcn,  coincide?  Repeat  the  passage. 
From  what  has  been  said,  what  clear 
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ly  appean?  What  eoncurin  produeing 
this  eSeetf  at  the  begumingi  ofnciety; 
and  why  7  To  what  are  the  n  vage 
tribes  of  men  alwaya  much  given;  and 
what,  cooaeqaentlv,  m  the  effect  of 
every  new  object  f  Bv  what  are  they 
iroverned ;  and  what  follows?  Of  what 
tangnage  do  we  find  this  to  be  the  cha- 
racter? Of  the  style  of  an  Indian  chiefs 
haiungoe,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
advaDcement  of  language  towards  re- 
fidement,  why  are  perapieui^  and 
I'TeciEaon  more  studied  t  But  still,  what 
must  continue  to  occupy  aconsideraiile 
place?  In  every  language,  what  do  we 
find?  In  this  cas^  are  what  terms? 
Of  those  words  which  remain  in  a  sort 
of  middle  state,  what  is  observed? 
What  phrases  are  given  as  examples? 
In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  what  will 
correct  writera  alwavs  preserve  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Where  are  such  at- 
tentions requkite?  On  what,  does  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  tend  to 
throw  light;  and  to  what  will  it  lead ? 
What  is  the  fint  reascm;  and  how  does 
this  appear?  In  the  second  place,  what 
u3  their  eflect?  To  what  does  the  fami- 
liarity of  common  words  tend ;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Wheie  is  assistance 
of  thift  Idnd  often  needed ;  and  where  is 
It  eeaen^?  Hence,  what  do  figures 
form ;  and  how  is  this  illustratea?  In 
the  third  place,  what  peculiar  pleasure 
do  figures  give  us?  What  do  we  see ; 
and  why?  To  illustrate  this,  what  in- 
stance is  given?  At  the  same  moment, 
what  have  we  before  us?  In  the  fourth 
place,  with  what  further  advantages 
are  figures  attended?  Of  this  advan- 
tage, what  is  observed;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  To  illustrate  this  remark,  what 
sentence  is  introduced  from  Burke  ?  On 
th^  sentence,  what  is  remarked?  How 
19  the  same  principle  illustrated  from 
l>r.  Young  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  such 
an  image  as  is  here  introduced  ?  Be- 
sides, by  fijirures,  what  effect  can  we 
produce  ?  When  we  want  to  render  an 
object  beautiful  or  magnificent,  what 
course  do  we  pursue ;  and  what  effect 
IS  thereby  produced?  In  what  lines  of 
Dr.  Akenside  is  this  effect  of  figures 
happily  touched?  To  what,  does  what 
has  been  explained,  naturally  lead? 
Re])eat  the  remarks  here  introduced  on 
the  present  state  of  perfeetkm,  in  which 


language  is  found.  Of  Mr.  Addison, 
what  is  nere  remarked?  What  instance 
w  mentioned?  R^^t  the  paagage. 
Having  thus  explauied  the  origin,  Sie 
nature,  and  the  efiect  of  tropes,  to  what 
does  our  authornext  proceed?  In  treat- 
ing of  these,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of^RJlowinjur  the  scholastic  writers  on 
ihetoric?  What  has  been  their  great 
businesB?  What  does  our  author  pro- 
nose  ?  On  what  are  all  tropes,  as  was 
before  observed,  founded ;  and  in  virtue 
of  which,  what  can  be  done?  What  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  of 
these  relatkms ;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows? What  instance  is  given  ?  Here, 
for  what  is  the  whole  year  plainly  in- 
tended? Repeat  the  instance  in  which 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause?  Of  the 
relatxxn  between  the  container,  and  the 
thing  contained,  what  is  Gt)served? 
What  instances  are  given  ?  Of  the  re- 
latkn  between  a  sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  what  is  otaerved?  To  what 
tropes  is  the  name  Metonomy  given? 
When  is  a  trope  called  a  Metalepsis  ? 
When  m  the  figure  called  a  Synec- 
doche? How  w  this  illustrated?  To 
give  an  opening  of  what,  has  enough 
beensaidi  It  is  always  an  idea  of  wluit 
kind ;  and  with  what  force  does  it  re- 
call Uieprincipal  idea  to  the  imagina- 
tion? What  relatkm  is  far  the  most 
fruitful  in  tropes?  On  it,  whatisfixmd- 
ed;  and  what  is  observed  of  it?  Of  this 
figure,  what  is  farther  remarked  ? 
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LECTURE  XV. 


METAPHOR. 

Afteb  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  relating  to 
figurative  language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  of 
such  figures  oi  speech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require  par- 
ticular attention ;  and  I  begin  with  metaphor.    This  is  a  figure  foun- 
ded entirely  on  the  resemblance  which  one  object  bears  to  another. 
Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  comparison,  and  is  in- 
deed no  other  than   a   comparison    expressed  in   an  abridged 
form.     When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  ^that  he  upholds 
the   state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,'  I  fairly  make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say  of  such  a 
minister  '  that  he  is  the  pill^  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  become  a 
metaphor.     The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  is 
made  in  the  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  that 
denote  comparison.    The  comparison  is  only  insinuated,  not  ex- 
pressed :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the  other,  that, 
without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.     <  The  minister 
is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'    This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination 
traces  among  objects.     There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancy 
more,  than  this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  re- 
semblances between  them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness^ 
The  mind  thus  employed,  is  exercised  without  being  fatigued;  and 
is  gratified  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.     We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  all  language  tinctured  strongly' 
with  metaphor.    It  insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conversation ; 
and  upsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind.     The  very 
words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing  this,  are  a  proof 
of  what  I  say ;  tinctured,  insinuates,  rises  up,  are  all  of  them  meta- 
phorical expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance  which  fancy 
forms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind ;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 
pressive, than  if  words  had  been  used  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and  therefore  is,  in 
that  respect,  a  figure  of  thought;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor 
are  not  taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative 
sense,  the  metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  ot 
words.  But  provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signi- 
fies very  little  whether  we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined 
it  to  the  expression  of  resemblance  between  two  objects*  I  must 
remark,  however,  that  the  word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
looser  and  more  extended  sense;  for  the  application  of  a  term  in 
any  figurative  signification,  whether  the  figure  be  founded  on  resem- 
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bbmce,  or  on  some  other  relation^  which  two  objects  bear  to  one 
another.  For  instance;  when  gray  hairs  are  put  for  old  age;  as, 
'to  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  t* «»  grave;'  some  writers 
would  call  this  a  metaphor,  thqwh  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
riietoricians  call  a  metonymy;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause; 
*  f^j  hairs'  being  the  effect  of  old  a^,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of 
resemblance  to  it  Aristotle,  in  his  roetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this 
extended  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word; 
as  a  whole  put  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  a  species  for 
the  genus,  or  a  geniis  for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account;  the 
minate  subdivisions,  and  various  names  of  tropes,  being  unknown  in 
his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Now,  however, 
when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inaccurate  to  call  every 
figurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as 
metaphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  de- 
scription; to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the 
eye,  by  giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  quali- 
ties. In  order  to  produce  tiiis  effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand 
is  required:  for,  by  a  very  little  inaccuracy,  we  are  in  hazard 
of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity.  Se- 
veral rules,  therefore,  are  necessary,  to  be  given  for  the  proper 
management  of  metaphors.  But  before  enteiing  on  these,  I  shall 
give  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor,  that  I  may  show 
tiie  figure  to  full  advantage.  I  shall  take  my  instance  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the  History  of  England.  Just  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  I. 
to  his  last  parliament^  ^  In  a  word,'  says  he,  ^  about  a  month  after 
their  meeting,  he  dissolved  them;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved 
them,  he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well 
might  he  repent;  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.'  ^Here,'  he  adds,  ^we 
draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  happily  thrown  off.  The  metaphor,  we  see,  is  continued 
through  several  expressions.  The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state,  or  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  already /u//,  that  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by 
former  oppressions  and  wrongs;  this  IcLst  drop^  stands  for  the  pro- 
vocation recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment; and  tiie  overflowing  of  the  toaters  of  hiitemess^  beautifully 
expresses  all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated 
people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The 
one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  of 
a  subject,  than  a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close. 
We  see  the  effect  oi  it,  in  this  instance.  The  author  goes  off  with 
a  good  grace;  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impression  of  his  subject 
on  the  reader's  mind.  My  other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which 
a  metaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal  comparison.  How  much 
would  the  sentiment  here  have  been  enfeebled,  if  it  had  been  ex 
2A 
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pressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile,  thus:  *  Well  might  he  .^^ 
pent;  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  loaded  with  grievances  and  pro- 
vocations, resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full«  and  this  superadded 
provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rave  and  resent- 
ment, as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow.'  It  has  innnitely  more 
spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  '  Well 
might  he  repent:  for  the  vessel  was  now  full;  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.' 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that,  thouni 
I  may  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style, 
it  is  his  style  only,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  cmise.  It  is 
indeed  my  opinion,  that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  Ian- 
guflUEe,  which,  for  the  matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  less 
profit  of  fruit,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works.  His  political  writ- 
ings have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  have 
no  other;  being,  as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  temporary  productions 
of  faction  and  party;  no  better,  indeed,  than  pamphlets  written  for 
the  day.  His  posthumous,  or  as  they  are  called,  his  philosophi- 
cal works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still  less  merit;  for  they 
are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning.  An  un- 
happy instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  miserably  per- 
verted by  faction  and  passion,  tiiat,  as  his  memory  will  descend 
to  posterity  with  litde  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass,  and 
are,  indeed,  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceeJ 
to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors ; 
and  which  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  which  1  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor 
too  elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject  by. 
means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to 
it;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity. 
This  is  a  direction  which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should 
be  ever  kept  in  view.  Some  metaphors  are  allowable,  nay,  beautiful, 
in  poetry,  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose ; 
some  may  be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in 
historical  or  philosophical  composition.  We  must  remember,  that 
figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sentiments.  As  there  is  a  natural  con- 
gruity  between  dress,  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  person  who 
wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congruity  never  fails  to  hurt;  the  same 
holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of  figures  to  sentiment  The 
excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of  them,  is  mere  foppery  in 
writing.  It  eives  a  boyish  air  to  composition ;  and  instead  of  raising 
1  subject,  in  fact,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For,  as  in  life,  true  digni- 
ty must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appearance,  so 
the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought, 
not  from  ornament  The  afiectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  de- 
tract as  much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and 
metaphors,  therefore,  should  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  pro- 
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fusely ;  and  never  should  be  such  u  refuse  to  aecord  with  the 
strain  of  our  sentiment  Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural,  than  for 
a  writer  to  carry  on  a  train  of  reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figura- 
tive language,  which  he  would  use  in  description.  When  he  reasons, 
we  look  only  for  perspicuity ;  when  he  describes,  we  expect  embel- 
lishment; when  he  divides,  or  j^Iates,  we  desire  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity. One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composition  is,  to  know 
when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening  to  ornament, 
in  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  ot  the  shiule,  makes  the 
li^t  and  colouring  strike  tiie  more:  Ms  enim  est  eloquens,'  says 
Cicero,  <qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria 
temperate  potest  dicere.  Nam  qui  nihil  potesttranquille,  nihil  leni- 
ter,  nihil  definite,  distinct^,  potest  dicere,  is,  cum  non.prseparatis  au- 
ribus  influnmare  rem  co&pit,  furere  iu)ud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobri- 
os  bacchari  temulentus  videtur.'*  This  admonition  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  by  young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing, 
who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  undistinguishing  admiration 
of  what  is  showy  and  florid,  whether  in  its  place  or  nott 

The  second  rule  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects, 
from  whence  metaphors,  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.  The 
field  for  figurative  language  is  very  wide.  All  nature,  to  speak  iti 
the  style  of  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to  gather, 
from  all  sensible  objects,  whatever  can  illustrate  intellectual  or  moral 
ideas.  Not  only  the  gay  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave, 
the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy  and  dismd,  may,  on  different  oc- 
casions,  be  introduced  into  figures  with  propriety.  But  we  must  be- 
ware of  ever  using  such  allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable, 
mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even  when  metaphors  are  chosen  in 
order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an  author  should  study  never 
to  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cficero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time, 
for  terming  his  enemy  ^Stercus  Curiae;'  'quamvis  sit  simile,'  says 
he,  ^  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis.'  But,  in  subjects  of 
dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar  me- 
taphors. In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works, 
there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind. 


*  "  He  is  tnilj  eloquent,  who  can  discourse  of  humble  subjects  in  &  plain  style,  who 
can  treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  things  which  are  of  a  middle  na- 
ture in  a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  express  himself  in  a 
calm,  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readers  are  pre- 
pared to  kindle  along  with  him,  has  the  ai»pearance  of  raving  like  a  madman  among 
persons  who  are  in  their  senses,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard  in  the  midst  of  sober  com- 
pany.*' 

i  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  passage,  in  a  lale  historian  ? 
He  is  giving  an  accomit  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  marriages  iu 
England:  *  The  bill,'  says  he,  'underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments, 
which  were  not  effected  without  Tiolent  contest.'  This  is  plain  language,  suited  to  the 
subject;  and  we  natunJIy  expect,  that  he  should  go  on  in  the  same  strain,  to  tell  us,  that, 
aitorthese  contests,  it  was  carriedby  a  great  majority  of  voices,  and  obtained  the  royal  as- 
sent. But  how  doeg  he  express  himself  in  finiihing  the  period  ?  <  At  length,  howerer,  it 
was  floated  through  both  houses,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  the 
safe  harbour  of  royal  approbation.'  Nothing  can  be  more  pnerile  th4n  such  language 
jmoUet's  History  of  England,  as  quoted  in  (Critical  Beview  for  Oct.  1761,  p.  261. 
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wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting,  hare  contrived  to  degrade, 
iheir  subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater 
note  than  those  which  are  there  quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  into 
this  error.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negli- 
gent in  his  choice  of  metaphors;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  describes  the  world,  as.  ^cracking  about  the  sinners' 
ears.'  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following, 
for  example,  is  a  gross  transgression ;  in  his  Henry  V .  having  men- 
tioned a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  metaphor  from  the  steam 
of  it;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideas: 

And  those  that  leare  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 

Djin^  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dungfailk, 

They  shall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shaU  greet  them, 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven.  Act  IV.  Sc.  8. 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of 
some  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspicuous,  not 
far  fetched  nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  rule 
makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always 
displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrat- 
ing the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of 
this  kin  d,  Cowley  abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  ofhis  age,  seem 
to  have  considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses 
between  objects  which  no  other  person  could  have  discovered ;  anc^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires 
some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  aenigma ;  and  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Cicero's  rule  on  this  head:  ^Verecunda  debet  esse  translatio;  ut 
deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irruisse,  atque  ut  voluntario  non 
vi  venisse  videatur.'*  How  forced  and  obscure,  for  instance,  are  the 
following  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  his  mistress:    % 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  self-same  room, 
*TwiIl  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
Like  a  granado,  shot  into  a  magazine. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes  and  torn  parts 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts ; 
ShaU  out  of  both  one  new  one  make; 
From  hers  th'  alloy,  from  mine  the  metal  take ; 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  flames  will  find 
But  little  left  behind ; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire. 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fire. 

In  ihiE  manner  he  addresses  sleep: 

In  vain  thou  drowsy  god,  I  thee  invoke; 
For  thou,  who  dost  from  fumes  arise, 
Thou,  who  man's  soul  dost  overshade. 


*  **  £v«ry  metaphor  should  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  carry  the  appeanmcr  o/hariog 
beaA  My  not  of  having  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  roon*  «t  occn 
pies :  tlMkt  it  may  seem  to  have  come  thither  of  its  own  accord,  and  not  by  con 
siraiiN."  De  Oratorc,  L.  iii.  c.  53 
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WMi  a  tUdL  ^Md  ^  vaponn  Buid0 ; 
Gaaat  have  no  p«ir«r  to  shot  his  tyta^ 
WhoM  flame*!  to  pure  that  it  sendt  up  no  laolw. 
Yet  bow  do  teari  bat  fVom  lonie  rapoun  rbe  t 

Taan  that  be  winter  aU  ay  year; 
The  fate  of  Egypt  I  tuttain, 
And  nerer  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 

From  dondi  which  in  the  head  appear; 

But  an  my  too  much  moistmv  owe 
To  ovcriowiQgf  of  the  heart  below.* 

Trite  and  common  resembUnces  should  indeed  be  aToided  in  out 
asetaphors.  To  be  new,  and  not  vulgar,  i«  a  beauty.  But  when 
they  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too  far 
out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscurity, 
they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the 
French  caU  it,  *  recherche :'  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  orna- 
ment, loses  its  whole  grace,  when  it  does  not  seem  natural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimes 
use  for  a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the  expression, 
€is  ii  were.  This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis ;  and  metaphors. 
which  need  this  apology  of  an  a»  it  weref  would,  generally,  have 
been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the 
sciences,  especially  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  partieuW  profes- 
sions, are  almost  always  ftulty  by  their  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  Ikiust  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  oon- 
doct  of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage together;  «ever  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must 
be  understood  metaphorically,  part  literally;  which  alwajrs  produces 
a  most  disagreeable  eonfasion.    Instances  which  are  but  too  fre- 


quent, even  in  good  authors,  will  make  this  rule  and  the  reason  of 
it,  be  clearly  ui^erstood.  In  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odys* 
sey,  Pendope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  departure  of  her  son  Tele- 
maehus,  is  made  to  speak  thus : 

Lon^  to  my  joyi  my  dearest  lord  is  lost, 

Hb  cottntiyt  bucnery  and  the  Gradaa  boast; 

Now  from  my  fond  embrace  b^  tempeiti  torn. 

Oar  other  cofamn  of  the  state  u  bomoi 

Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consentf  IV.  d<S2. 

Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column;  and  in  the 
next,  he  returns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
adieu,  and  to  ask  consent  This  is  inconsistent  The  poet  should 
either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense ; 
or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column,  be  should  have  ascribed  no^ 
thing  to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it    He  was  not  at  liberty  lo  as- 

*  See  an  cxceUent  criticism  on  this  sort  of  metaphysical  poetry,  in  Dr.  Jolmson*i 
Life  of  Cowley. 

f  In  the  origlaal,  there  it  no  allvrion  to  a  oolomn^and  the  Metaphor  Ui^gitaiarl.T 
iiipporta»L 


n«l»TM»<  «#tTliri  ftt»Ar/USf CV  M  ^lAt9$ 

'B#^«v,  «rJ  sXM<  \m^  naid'  *Bkx«/«  »«i  ^Mtrsv  *kf^ 
*Aaxt«  U  ^syajpap,  liT  i^i^iiMH  ««»#■. 
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cribe  to  that  column  the  actions  and  properties  of  a  man.  Such  un- 
natural mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct:  leaving  it  to  waver, 
in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense. 
Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  characters,  should  be  observed  by 
all  writers  who  deal  in  figures: 

Serretiir  ad  imunii 
Qualii  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says, 

To  UiM  the  world  itt  pretent  homage  payi. 
The  harreet  early,  bat  matare  Uie  praise. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,'of  the  same  kind. 
It  is  plain  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of  an 
improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said. 

The  hanreft  early,  but  mature  the  crop ; 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  begun. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal 
word  praise,  when  we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the 
harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each  other : 

The  kanui  early,  but  aatnrt  fhaprmte. 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct  meta- 
phors; such  as  that  on  a  hero:  'In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  oi 
spring;  in  wart  the  mountain  storm.'  Or  this,  on  a  woman : '  She 
was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride.'  They  afford,  however,  one  instance  of  the  fault  we  are 
now  censuring:  <  Trothal  went  forth  with  the  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock :  for  Pineal  stood  unmoved ;  broken,  they  roll- 
ed back  front  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  the 
king  pursued  their  flight'  At  the  beginning,  the  metaphor  is  very 
beautifid.  The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  Uie  waves  rolling  back 
broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consistent 
language  of  figure;  but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  'they 
did  not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
their  flight,'  the  literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the 
metaphor:  they  are,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us 
as  toavea  that  roll,  and  men  that  may  be  pursxud  and  wounded  with 
a  spear.  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble  together,  in  this  manner,  meta- 
phorical and  plain  language,  it  is  still  more  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  difierent  metaphors  meet  on  one 
object  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  figure ;  such  as  Shakspeare's  expres- 
sion, '  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  makes  a  most 
unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quin- 
tilian  has  sufficiently  guarded  us  against  it  '  Id  imprimis  est  cus- 
todiendum,  ut  quo  genere  eoeperis  translationis,  hoc  finias.  Multi 
autem  ciim  initium  a  tempestate  sumserunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  fini- 
unt;  quas  est  inconsequentia  rerum  foedissima.'*    Observe,  for  in- 

*  «  We  noat  be  p«rtknl«fly  atleiiliTe  to  end  with  the  aaaw  kiad  of  metaphor  wim 
which  we  hare  began.  Som^wfaen  they  b^n  the  Sfure  with  a  tempeit,  conclode  it 
vhh  a  oontemiea ;  which  Sbcmc  a.ihaaffiiil  mcootiticiicv. 
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stance,  what  an  inconsistent  group  of  objects  u  brought  together  by 
Shakspeare,  in  the  following  passase  of  the  Tempest;  qieaking  of 
persons  recoTeringtheirjiidgnient,after  the  enchantment  which  held 
them  wasdissolTod: 


And  as  the  noniiDf  timh  upon  tht  aiglit, 
Mdtfaif  the  darlDMSfy  lo  their  rbfaif  mom 
BegiB  to  chaae  the  ignoranl  ftmei  tM 


So  many  ill  sorted  things  are  here  ioinedy  that  the  mind  can  see 
nothing  dearly ;  the  morning  steahng  upon  the  darknesSi  and  at 
the  same  time  meUing  it ;  the  senses  of  men  ekaring  /  jntB^  ignth 
rani  /ume$,  and  fumes  that  numile.  So  again  in  Borneo  aiid 
Juliet: 


•As  fpiononBf 


Af  if  the  wiafed  netieMHr  from  I 
Ualo  the  white  vptnmed  wonderiof  eyei 
Of  flMNTtab,  that  All  beck  to  gaie  oa  himi 
Whn  be  bcttridce  the  laaj  padur  doods, 
Aad  tailf  apes  the  boMoi  of  the  anr. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  bairidmg  the 
clouds,  and  $aiUng  upon  the  air )  and  upon  the  bomtm  of  the  air 
too;  which  forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  imagination  to  comprehend  it 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakqpeare,  sometimes  fall  into  this 
error  of  mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  foUowinginac- 
curacy  should  have  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Italy ; 

I  brkDe  fai  m j  ftroggUng  muse  with  paiD| 
That  fengs  to  laimdi  into  a  bolder  strain.* 

The  muse,  figured  as  ahorse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak 
o{  launcMngf  we  make  it  a  ship;  and  by  no  force  of  imagination^ 
can  it  be  supix)sed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment ;  bridled 
to  hinder  it  m>m  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  num- 
bers in  the  Spectator,  says,  'There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  sufScient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.'  Ob* 
serve  the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together,  making 
*  a  view  extingubh,  and  extinguish  seeds.' 

Horace,  also,'  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage: 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  cpii  prggiarat  artes 
Infra  se  positat. 

Urit  qui  prmeravaL  He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his  weiriit ; 
makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  ideaa 
Neither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated : 

Ah !  qoantA  laboras  in  Cbanrbdi, 
Thgott  poer  meliore  flammir 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not 
good  enough  for  this  young  man;  meaning»that  he  was  unfortu- 
nate in  the  object  of  his  passion.    Flame  is,  indeed,  become  al- 

*  In  inj  obierratioa  on  this  pana^i  I  And  that  I  had  coindded  with  Dr.  JohMon 
who  penef  a  siodlar  eenswe  upon  it,  in  his  life  of  Addison. 
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most  a  literal  word  for  the  passion  of  love:  but  as  it  still  retains,  in 
some  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should  never  have  been  used 
as  synonymous  with  water^and  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  metaphor. 
When  Mr*  Pope  (Eloisa  to  Abclard)  says, 

All  then  is  full,  pomemmg  and  poMtst, 
'    No  cravinf  foid  left  aUng^  Id  the  breast. 

A  void  may,  metaphorically,  be  said  to  crave :  but  can  a  vo^d  be  said 
to  akef 

A  good  rule  has  been  givein  for  examining  the  propriety  of  meta- 
phors, when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  the  mixed  kind ; 
namely^  that  We  should  try  to  form  a  jMcture  upon  them^ and  consi- 
der how  the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the  whole 
would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we 
should  become  sensible,  whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were 
mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those 
faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giving;  or  whether  the  object  was, 
allalong,  presented  in  one  tiatoraland  consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ousht  nevei*  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sitth  place*  we 
should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  ol^t.  Suppos- 
ing each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be 
heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  sontewhat  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the 
following  passage  from  Horace : 


Mouim  ex  Metello  constile  cirictniii 
Seiliiqtte  cavsas,  et  rkia  et  modos^ 

Ludumque  fortuo8B/graTcs<|iia 

PriDcipum  amicitiasy  et  arma 
Nondam  ezpiatis  uncta  cruoribiif  ; 
PericnlosB  plenum  opus  ales 

TY«cta«,  et  incedis  per  ignet 

Supposhot  ciueri  doloso.*  Lib.  tt.  1. 

This  passage,  thoueh  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  ob- 
scure; owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  meta- 
phors are  crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of  Poliio's 
writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  First,  <  Tractas  arma  uncta  cru- 
oribus  nondum  expiatis;'  next,  '  opus  plenum  periculos»  aleae ;'  and 
then ; '  Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri.'  The  mind  has 
difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  so  many  different  views*  given  it 
inquicksuccessiouiofthe  same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  which  I  shall  add^  in 

*  Of  wami  commotions,  uTathiUjan, 

The  {^rowing  ceedf  of  civil  wan ; 

Of  double  fortune's  cruel  ^mes, 

The  spacious  means,  the  pi  irate  aims, 
And  fatal  friendsliip*,  of  tlie  guilty  great, 
Alas!  how  fatal  to  tlie  Roman  state  J 

Of  miglity  legions  late  subduM, 

And  arms  with  LaiUm  blood  (nalmi'd ; 

Yet  unaton*d  (a  labour  vast ! 

Uoobtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast !) 
Vou  treat  adventurous,  and  incautious  tread 
Oo  fires  with  faitlilew  embers  overspread.  raiveia 
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the  flerenth  place,  it,  that  they  be  not  too  far  parsoed.  If  the  rt- 
semblaneeyon  which  the  figure  u  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and 
carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  We  make  an  allegory  in- 
stead of  a  metaphor;  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary 
of  this  play  of  fancy ;  and  we  render  our  discourse  obscure.  This 
is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Cowley  deals  in  this  to  excess;  and 
to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  intricacy  and  harsh- 
ness, in  his  figurative  language,  which  I  before  remarked.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  scnnettmes  guilty  of  pursuing  his  metaphors  too  far. 
Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he 
had  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to  part 
with  it  Thus,  in  his  advice  to  an  author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy 
or  meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacua- 
tion for  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages, 
under  all  the  forms  '  of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  off  froth  and 
scum,  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curine  indigestion,  giving 
vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours  y  tiU,at  last,  the  idea 
becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Toung,  also,  often  trespasses  in  the  same 
way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer,  in  figu^tive  language,  is 
l^reat,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modem, 
had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in 
figures  of  every  kind.  His  metaphors  are  often  new,  and  often  na- 
tural and  beautiful.  But  his  imagination  was  strong  and  rich, 
rather  than  delicate  and  correct  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardness  in  his  style.  The  meta- 
phors are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  too  far  pursued;  the 
reader  is  dazzled,  rather  than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly 
on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  the  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out : 

Thjr  thoughts  are  vrngabond ;  aU  outward  bound. 

Midst  faikb,aod  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pieamre; 

If  gain'd,  dear  bought :  and  better  miss'd  than  gain'd. 

Fancy  aod  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestOence  the  priie ; 

Then  such  Uie  &irst,  insatiable  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more. 

Fancy  stiU  cruises,  when  poor  sebse  is  tir'd. 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  should 

Wallc  thongfatfol  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean,  it  must  saU  so  soon ; 
And  put  good  worlds  on  board  (  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  ns  uito  worids  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  <  walk  thoughtful 
on  the  silent,'  &ic.  but  when  he  continues  the  metaphqr,  'to  putting 
good  workson  board,  and  waiting  the  wind,'  it  plainly  becomes  strain- 
ed, and  sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  I  know  none 
so  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's ;  but  far  more  chaste 
and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace  and  ease,  always  distinguish 
his  figures.    They  are  neither  harsh  nor  strained :  they  never  appeal 
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to  have  been  atedied  or  sought  after :  but  seeBi  to  riae  of  their  own 
aocord  from  the  subject,  and  constantly  embellish  it. 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that  airauld 
eovern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required  particular 
lUustratton.    I  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  alie^ry. 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor ;  as  it  is 
the  representation  of  some  one  thmg  by  another  that  reeemUaa  it, 
and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it  Thus,  in  Prior's  Henry  and  £»• 
ma,  Emma,  in  the  following  allegorical  manner,  deserilws  ber  eon* 
staney  to  Henry : 

Did  I  bat  pupoie  to  cmlMurk  with  thee 
On  the  amooth  guiface  of  a  summer'f  tea, 
WhHe  gentle  sepbyn  play  with  progperoui  galaty 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swellmf  saili ; 
But  would  Ibrsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  fhoi«| 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 

We  may  take  also  from  the  scriptores  a  f^  fine  exampk  of  an 
allegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  repre- 
sented  under  the  image  of  a  yine,  and  the  fig^xre  is  supported  through- 
out  with  great  correctness  and  beauty ;  *  Thou  hast  brought  a  Tine 
out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
It  filled  the  land«  The  hiUs  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ; 
and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out 
her  boughs  mto  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  hast 
thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way 
do  pluck  her !  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it  Retom,  we  beseech  thee, 
0  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this 
vine !'  Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except,  perhaps,  one  phrase 
at  the  beginning,  *  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen^)  that  does  not 
strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  quadrates 
happily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by  this  figure.  This  is  the 
first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the 
figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  toge* 
ther.  For  instance,  instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the 
boar  from  the  wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field, 
had  the  Psalmist  said,  it  was  ajDicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by 
enemies,  (which  is  the  real  meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  al- 
legory, and  produced  the  same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples 
in  metaphors,  when  the  figurative  and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and 
j  jmbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  meta- 
phors, may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account  of  the  affinity 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  difierence  between 
them,  besides  the  one  beins  short  and  the  other  being  prolonged,is, 
that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connect- 
ed with  it  in  their  proper  and*  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say 
'Achilles  was  a  lion ;'  an  'able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.' 
My  lion  and  my  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
Achilles  and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them;  but  an  allegory  is, 
or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  HtenI  mean 
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iBg;  the  iBtefpretetio^  not  so  dirtetly  pobted  oat,  but  left  to  our 
own  leflection. 

ABq^ries  were  a  faTourite  method  of  ddiveriBg  iastruolioiiB  in 
anctent  times ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables,  are  no  other  than 
aDegories ;  where,  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inani- 
mate ol^ects»  the  Aspositions  of  men  are  figured ;  and  what  we  call 
the  moral,  is  the  unngnred  sense  or  meaning  of  the  aUqjory.  An 
aenigma,  or  rkhfle,  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ;  one  thins  represent- 
ed or  imaged  by  another ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many 
circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not 
intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  mean- 
ing should  be  easily  seen  through  die  figure  employed  to  shadow  it 
However,  die  proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  composi- 
tions, the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with 
the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  hare  and  open, 
nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  af- 
fair of  great  lucety ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in 
wUch  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  atten- 
tion, than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  examples  (u  allegories  very  happily  executed. 
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Aftbr  dieiwaiBiiiiaiyobservalioiis 
made  rdaliiig  to  figurative  language 
in  genera],  «  what  docs  our  author 
oome  to  treat?  With  which  does  he 
begin;  and  on  what  is  it  ibonded? 
Hence,  of  it,  what  is  diieerved?  How 
m  this  remancilluBtrated?  Of  thecom- 
parison  betwixt  the  minislerand  a  pil- 
lar, what  is  remarked  ?  This,  therefore, 
18  what;  and  how  does  it  afiect  the  fan- 
cy ?  Of  the  mind,  when  thus  emplm^ 
what  m  obeerved  7  At  what,  therefoK, 
need  we  not  be  sarprised;  and  what 
remaik  fi>UowB  ?  How  k  this  illustrated, 
Irom  the  words  here  casually  employ- 
ed ?  Why  IB  the  metaphor  commonly 
ranked  among  tPODes,  or  figures  of 
thought?  But  nioviaed  the  nature  of  it 
be  well  imdmsod,  what  matters  but 
little ;  and  to  what  has  our  author  con- 
fined it?  In  whii  sense,  however,  is 
the  word  metaphor  sometiines  used  ? 
From  what  example  is  this  illustrated ; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  How  does 
AasSotle,  in  his  Foetus,  use  metaphor  ? 
But  to  tax  him  with  what,  would  be 
unjuBt;  and  why?  Now,  however, 
what  is  inaecnrote?  To  what  does 


metaphor  more  nearly  approaeh  than 
any  other  fiffore;  and  what  is  its  pecu- 
liar e^t?  In  Older  to  nroduce  thisei^ 
feet,  what  is  leqoirea;  and  why? 
Whiat,  therelbre,iBneGenary?  But  be- 
fore entering  on  these,  what  does  oor 
author  propose  to  do;  and  why? 
Whence  is  the  instance  taken?  Re- 
peatit.  Of  it,  what  is  observed?  On 
this  pasmge,  what  two  remarks  are 
made?  By  what  arrangemeijt  would 
the  sentiment  have  been  enfeebled? 
Having  mentk>ned  with  appkuse  this 
instance  fiom  Lord  Bolingbroke,  what 
does  our  author  think  it  incumbent  on 
him  here  to  nodce?  Of  his  writings, 
what  is  our  author's  opinion?  What 
merit  have  his  political  writings  ?  Of 
his  phikMophical  works,  what  is  ob 
served  ?  Or  what  is  thisautlior  an  un- 
happy instance  ?  Returning  from  this 
di^ressbn.  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed? What  is  the  first?  Of  this  di- 
rection, what  is  obeerved?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  What  mustwe  remember? 
What  remark  follows?  Of  tiie  exces- 
sive employment  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  air  does  it  give  to  com- 
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pontxin ;  and  how  does  this  appear  7  As 
the  afTectation  and  parade  of  omainent 
detract  as  much  from  an  author  as  they 
do  from  a  man,  what  follows?  What 
29  most  unnatmtil  ?  For  what  do  were- 
spectively  look,  when  he  reasons,  when 
he  descrioes,  or  when  he  relates?  What 
IB  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  compo- 
sition? What  does  this  give  ?  lYhat  is 
the  effect  of  a  right  disposition  of  the 
shade  ?  What  says  Cicero  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  By  whom  should  this  admonition 
be  attended  to  ?  What  does  the  second 
rule  given,  respect?  How  extensive  is 
the  field  of  figurative  langua^? 
What  objects  may  be  introduce  mto 
figures  with  propriety^  ?  But  of  what 
must  we  beware ;  and  even  when  ?  In 
what  subjects  is  it  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  mtroduce  mean  and  vulgar 
metaphors?  What  do  we  find  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean 
Swifl's  works  ?  Authors  of  what  cha- 
racter, have  fallen  into  this  error? 
What  instance  is  given  ?  Of  Shaks- 
peare,  what  is  here  observed  ?  What 
example  is  given  from  his  Henry  V.  ? 
In  the  third  place,  about  what  should 
particular  care  be  taken?  The  trans- 
gression of  this  rule,  makes  what ;  and 
what  issaid  of  them  f  Whoaboundswith 
metaphora  of  this  kind  ?  What  did  he, 
and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  a^  seem 
to  consider  the  perfection  of  wit  ?  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  what; 
and  is  the  reverse  of  what  rule?  Re- 
peat the  following  verses  from  Ck>wle^, 
m  which  he  is  speaking  of  his  mis- 
treas ;  and  also  his  address  to  sleep. 
What  should  be  avoided  in  our  meta- 

Ehors?  What  is  a  beauty?-  When 
ave  metaphora  the  disadvantage  of 
appearing  laboured:  and  when  do 
they  kee  their  whole  grace  ?  What 
paliative  do  writera  sometimes  use  for 
a  hareh  metaphor ;  and  what  is  said  of 
it?  What  metaphora  are  almost  al- 
ways faulty  by  their  obscurity  ? 

In  the  rouith  place,  what  must  be 
carefully  attended  to  ?  What  ooes  a 
violation  bf  this  directkui  always  pro- 
«luce?  What  will  make  this  rule,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  clearly  underatood? 
What  is  the  first  one  given  ?  Here,  in 
one  line,  her  son  is  made  to  appear  like 
what ;  and  what  does  he  return  to  be 
*ji  the  next  ?  To  what  should  the  poet 
hi&ve  kept  himself?  To  do  what  was 
he  not  at  h'berty;  and  why?  Of  the 


rule  whkdi  Horace  applies  to  charac- 
ters, what  is  observed?  Repeal  it;  and 
also  Mr.  Pbpe's  lines  addressed  to  the 
King?  Of  the  latter,  what  is  observed? 
MThat  is  said  of  the  works  of  Oasian? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  do 
they,  however,  afibrd ;  and  what  is  it  ? 
Of  the  metaphor  in  this  passage^  what 
is  observed?  If  it  be  faollr  to  jumbk 
together  metaphorical  and  plam  lan- 
guage, what,  in  the  fiflh  place,  is  still 
more  so?  What  is  this  called;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  instance  is 
given?  What  does  this  make?  What 
says  Quintilian  on  this  subject?  What 
example  is  given  fn»n  Shakspeare'ts 
Tempest ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ? 
Wliat  one  is  given  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ?  Here,  now  is  the  aiu;el  repre- 
sented? What  inaccuracy  orthe  same 
kind  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison ;  and 
what  is  observed  of  it  ?  What  does  the 
same  author,  in  one  of  his  numbera  of 
the  Spectator,  say ;  and  of  it,  -wbax  'm 
observed  ?  In  what  passages  is  Horace 
also  incorrect;  and  what  is  said  of 
them  ?  What  illustratkm  of  this  rule  m 
ffi  ven  from  Mr.  Pbpe  ?  What  good  rule 
has  been  given  for  examining  the  pro- 
priety of  a  metaphor?  By  tms  means, 
of  what  should  we  become  sensible  ? 
As  metaphora  ought  never  to  be  mixed, 
so,  in  the  sixth  fWEU^e,  what  should  we 
avoid  ?  How  may  they  produce  a  con- 
fuskm  of  the  same  kind  with  the  mix- 
ed metaphor?  By  what  passage  from 
Horace  may  we  judge  of  this?  To 
what  is  the  harrfinews  and  obscurity  of 
this  passage  owing  ?  What  are  they  ? 
La  wnat  ooes  the  mind  here  find  difii- 
culty?  What  is  the  only  other  rule 
which  is  to  be  given  oonceminff  meta- 
phora? How  shall  we  weary  me  fan- 
cy: and  render  our  disooofse  obscure? 
Wbat  is  this  called?  To  ^dmt  is  this 
error  in  Cowley  owing?  Of  Lord 
Shaftesbury^  what  is  observed  t  What 
illustration  is  given?  Of  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Young  in  figurative  .  language^ 
what  is  remarked?  QTbis  metaphoci«, 
and  of  his  ima^iatran;  what  is  ob* 
served?  Hence, m his Ni^fat Thoughts, 
what  prevails?  What  b  said  of  the 
metapnora?  In  the  following  metaphor, 
what  may  we  obderve?  'Repeat  it 
Speaking  of  dd  age,  what  doesh»«y, 
and  what  is  remarked  of  this  passage  ? 
How  docs  Mr.  Addison,  in  metaphori- 
cal   language,    compare  with  etbo 
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Eo^idi  anlhan  ?  Hcvw  does  hk  imagi- 
nabQDCompatewith  thatoTDr.  Yoang? 
What  ahraye  diaCinguttih  his  figures'? 
Of  what  hji^oAr  author  now  treated 
folly ;  and,  as  a  Wt  of  style,  what  ia. 
obsenred  «  it  ?  How  may  an  allegory 
be  re^irded ;  and  why  ?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  Prior?  What  very 
fine  example  of  this  figure 'may  we 
lake  from  scmrtiire?  Here^  what  is 
notfixind?  Wnat  is  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  al- 
l^ry?  How  is  this  illustrated?  What 
rtues  may  be  applied  to  allesories? 
What  is  the  only  material  di&rence 
between  them?  What  illustration  is 
given?  How  does  it  appear  that  alle- 
gories were  a  favourite  method  of  de- 
livering instructioDS  in  ancient  times? 
What  IS  an  enigma,  or  riddle  ?  \¥here 
a  riddle  ia  not  intended,  what  foUows? 
What  has  ever  been  an  afiair  of  great 
nicety ;  and  what  is  the  cansequence? 
Mliere  have  we  examples  of  allego- 
ries very  happOy  executed  ? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Metai^r. 

A.  The  metaphor  and  the  oompari* 
son  contrasted.  • 

B.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the 
metaphor. 

c.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  metaphorii 
a.  They  should  be  suited  to  the 

subject 
&  They  should  be  drawn  ftom  ob- 
jects of  dignity. 

c.  The  resemblance  should  be  clear 
and  perspicuous. 

d.  Metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage should  not  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. 

e.Two  metaphors  should  not 
meet  on  the  same  object 

f.  They  should  not  be  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  same  object 

g.  They  should  not  be  too  far  pur- 
sued. 

2.  Allegory. 

A.  Its  nature. 

B.  Fables  and  senigmas. 


LECTURE  XTI. 


HYPERBOLK— PERSONIFICATION— APOSTROPHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat,  is  called  hyper- 
bole, or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond 
its  natural  bounds.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope, 
and  sometimes  as  a  figure  of  thought :  and  here,  indeed,  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  ot 
any  importance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  sub- 
tilties,  m  order  to  keep  them  distinct  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or 
figure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode  of  speech  which  hath  some  foun- 
dation in  nature.  For  in  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversation, 
hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently  occur :  as  swifl  as  the  wind ; 
as  white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like :  and  our  common  formal  of  com- 
pliment are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any 
thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exaggerftting  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the  greatest 
or  best  we  ^er  saw.  The  imagmation  has  always  a  tendency  to 
gratify  itseli^  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to 
excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people 
who  speak  it.  Hence,  young  people  deal  always  much  in  nyper- 
boles.  Hence,  the  language  ot  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyperbo- 
lical than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  il 
yon  please,  of  more  correct  imagination,    Hence^  among  all  wri- 
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ters  in  early  times,  and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  ex 
pect  this  figure  io  abound.     Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivat- 
ed society,  abate  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  ehittttti  the  man* 
ner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  ar6  ^cuslDmed 
in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we 
make  tb6  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to 
their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something  striking  iBind  unusual 
in  the  form  of  a  hyperbolical  expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of 
speech  which  draws  our  attehtion :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  unless  the  reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  dis- 
poses it  to  rise  and  swell  along  with  the  hjrperbolical  expression,  he 
is  always  hurt  and  ofiended  by  it  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force 
is  put  upon  him;  he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when 
he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such  efibrt  Hence  the  hyper- 
bole is  a  figure  of  difScult  management;  and  ouf^t  neither  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  Oti  some  occasions,  it  is  un 
doubtedly  proper ;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  natural  style 
of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination ;  but  when  h3rperboles  ai^  un- 
seasonable, or  too  frequent,  Siey  render  a  composition  frigid  and 
unafiecting.  They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagina 
tion ;  of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  native  dignity  in 
themselves,  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  them 
simply,  and  in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
rest  upon  tumid  and  exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  ^ok  as  are  employed  in  des- 
cription, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  The 
best  by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion :  for  if  the 
imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  their  na- 
tural proportion,  passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  k  Vastly  strongei 
degree;  and  therefore  not  only  excuses  the  most  dai*ing figures,  but 
very  often  renders  them  natural  and  just  All  passions,  without  ex- 
ception, love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief, 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course, 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Sa- 
tan in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described.  Contain  nothing 
but  what  is  natural  and  proper ;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Me^  miserable!  which  way  thall  I  flv 

Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  deipair  r 

Which  waj  I  fly  ii  hell,  myf  elf  am  bell, 

And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep  i 

Still  threatening  to  devoiar  me,  opens  wide,  • 

To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven.  &  it,  t  78 

In  simple  description,  though  hyperboles  are  not  excluded,  yet 
they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  prepara- 
tion, in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the  object 
described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  pf  itself  seizes  the  fkncy 
strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds;  something  vast, 
surprising,  and  new;  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  exerted  hi  heating 
fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think  hi^ly  of  the  object 
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whidk  he  inlAodft  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  it  describing  an 
eaithqfiake  or  a  starm,  or  when  he  haa  brought  us  into  the  midst  of 
a  battle,  m  ean  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure.  Bat 
when  he  S  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  dkgusted  wi&  su<^  wild  exaggeration  as  the  foUowingi  in  one  of 
our  onmatic  poets ; 

ifMnidbtr«atkeio«r 

In  al  the  itorm  of  griU,  jet  b«uitifiil ; 

Pouring  forth  tean  at  such  a  larith  rate, 

Unt  wefe  the  wond  on  fire,  they  night  hare  divwnM 

Hw  wrath  ofHc«?eB|  and  qaanch*d  the  mighty  Tuiii.  •  Lsx. 

Thie  ii  mere  bombast  The  persmi  herself  who  was  under  the 
distracting  agitations  of  grief^  might  be  p^mitted  to  hyperbolin 
strongly ;  but  the  speetator  describing  her,  eannot  be  sllowed  an 
equal  liberty ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  ut- 
ter the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other  speaks  only  the  language  of 
description,  which  is  always,  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on 
a  lower  tone:  a  distinction,  which,  however  obvious,  has  not  been 
aAteeidted  to  by  many  writers. 

He^  fiu*  a  hyperbola  supposing;  it  properly  introduced,  may  be 
safely  carried  without  overstretching  it;  what  is  the  proper  measure 
and  bcMmdary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  the 
point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extravagant  Luean 
may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles. 
Among  the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Empe* 
rors,  it  had  become  fashionable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  hea- 
vens tiiey  would  choose  for  their  habitation,  after  they  should  have 
become  gods  ?  Virgil  had  already  carried  this  suflSciently  far  in  his 
address  to  Augustus. 

-Itbi  brafdna  contrahit  faigcnt 


Scorpins,  et  Call  jmrtA  |»hit  parte  reUnqvit* 

But  this  did  not  su£Sce  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not 
to  dioose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy 
just  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the  universe: 

Sed  neque  in  Arctoo  ledem  tibi  legerif  orbe, 

Nee  poloB  ailrerai  ealidai  qna  mergitor  AiMtri ; 

JEtherU  immensi  partem  li  prsMerit  nnam 

Sentiet  azii  onof.    Librati  pondera  Cosli 

Orbe  tene  medio.f  pRABt.  L  S8L 


*  <The  Scorpion,  ready  to  reoeire  thy  la:#i, 

TUds  half  hit  region,  and  contracts  his  pMrsb'  Dkttih. 

f  <  But  ob{  whaterer  be  thy  Godhead  great, 
Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat ; 
Nor  deign  then  near  the  froien  bear  to  shhM^ 
Nor  where  the  soltiy  southern  stars  dedSne. 
Preis  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere, 
Hard  werv  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ; 
Boon  wonM  the  axis  feel  th'  mrasnal  load, 
And, groanfaig,  bend  beneath  th'  inadnbent  God| 
OVr  &  mid  oifo  more  equal  shalt  thou  rise, 
Aad  with  a  jnstcr  balance  fix  die  skies. 
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Such  thoughts' as  these,  are  what  the  French  call  auirSs,  and  always 
proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and  African 
veriterSy  as  Tertullian^  Cyprian,  Augustin,  are  remarked  for  being foiid 
of  them.    As  in  that  Epitaph  on  Charles  V.  by  a  Spanish  writer: 

Pro  tumulo  ponas  orbem,  pro  tegmine  coBlum, 
Sidera  pro  facibus,  pro  lacrymis  maria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness ;  but  wherever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  (an  be  no  true 
beauty.  Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  res- 
pect ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extrava- 
Sint  hyperbolical  turn ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcaim%  upon 
olland's  being  gained  from  the  ocean; 

TeUurem  fecereDii;  sua  littora  Belgv; 

Immeiueque  molif  opus  utrumque  fuit; 

DU  vacuo  sparsas  glomeranmt  athere  terrai, 

NU  ibi  quod  operi  possit  obesse  fuit 

At  Belgis  maria  et  coeli,  naturaqne  rerum 

Obsthit;  obstanteshi  doinu6re  Deos. 

So  much  for  the  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  which 
lie  altogether  in  the  thought ;  where  the  words  are  taken  in  their  com- 
mon and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personifi- 
cation, or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inan- 
imate objects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia;  but  as 
personification  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  own 
language,  it  will  be  better  to  use  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  thp  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  considered 
abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost  boldness, 
and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For  what  can 
seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to 
speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  if  they  were 
living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  sensation, 
afiections  and  actions?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more  than 
childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish.  In  fact^ 
however,  the  case  is  very  different.  No  such  ridiculous  efiect  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very 
uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish 
it  All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds 
with  iL  From  prose,  it  is  far  from  being  excluded ;  nay,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it.  When 
we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty : 
when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  restless^  or  a  disease  being  deceit- 
ful^ such  expressions  show  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  can  ac- 
commodate the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  in- 
animate, or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  proneness 
in  human  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  Whether  this  arises  from  a 
sort  of  assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  resem 
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bknce  of  ourselves  over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever  other 
caiue  il  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almost  every  emotion,  which  in  the 
least  agitates  the  mind,  bestows  upon  its  '^bject  a  momentary  idea 
of  life.  Let  a  man  by  an  unwary  step,  sprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his 
foot  upon  a  stone,  and  in  the  ruffled,  discomposed  moment,  he  will 
sometimes  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or 
to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  an 
injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  objects 
which  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a 
house  where  he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years;  or  to  fields,  and 
trees,  and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
greatest  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially 
if  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid 
having  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old 
friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  life.  They  become  objects  of 
his  affection ;  and  in  the  moment  of  his  parting,  it  scarcely  seems 
absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a 
formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life,  which  is  made  upon  us  by 
the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that 
I  doubt  not,  in  the  leasts  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multi- 
plication of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads 
and  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,  among 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early  agesof  the  world,  easily  arose 
from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objects  had 
often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  at- 
tribute to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius 
which  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
them.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  some- 
what to  rest  upon  with  more  stability ;  and  when  belief  coincided 
so  much  with  imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  personification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  compositions, 
where  imagination  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable 
occasions,  it  is  the  very  language  of  imagination  and  passion,  and 
therefore,  deserves  to  be  attended  to,  and  examined  with  peculiar 
care.  There  are  three  difierent  degrees  of  this  figure  i  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish,  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  its  use.  The  first  is,  when  some  of  the  properties  or 
qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  inanimate  objects ;  the 
second,  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like 
such  as  have  life ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  represented  either 
as  speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribing 
to  inanimate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Where 
this  is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and 
by  way  of  an  epithet  added  to  ^e  object,  as,  '^  a  raging  storm,  a 
deceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster ,''  &c.  it  raises  the  style  so  litde, 
that  the  humblest  discourse  will  admit  it  without  any  force.  This, 
2C 
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indeed)  is  such  an  obscure  degree  of  personifieation,  that  one  may 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,  and  might  not  be  classed  witii 
simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in  a  manner  unnoticed.  HappUy 
employed,  however,  it  sometimes  adds  beauty  and  iprightliness  to 
an  expression ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Aat  oonjurato  detcendent  Dacus  ab  Utro.  Oeor.  U.  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  conjurato^  applied  to  the  river  htro^  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  tiie  person,  thus : 

Aut  conjuratttf  desccndem  Dacat  ab  Iftro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  ^ny  -one  feel  the  differenee  between 
these  two  lines. 

The  next  dome  of  tiiis  figure  is,  when  we  introduce  inanimate 
objects  actiog  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  lise  a  step  high- 
er, and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  According  to  3ie 
nature  of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those  ini»nimate  objects, 
and  the  particularity  with  which  we  describe  it>  suc^  iM  the  strength 
of  the  figure.  When  pursued  to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to 
studied  harangues,  to  highly  figured  and  eloquent  discourse ;  when 
slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  subjects  of  less  elevation. 
Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is 
lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words :  *  Alioiundo  nobis 
gladius  ad  occidendum  hominem  ad  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus.'  (Orat 
pro  Milone. )  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personified, 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  swoixl  for  patting  one  to 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  even 
into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning;  and  provided  they 
be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  ire* 
quent  returns  of  them,  they  have  a  good  effect  on  style,  and  reader 
it  both  strong  and  lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantafi^e  in  the  use  of 
this  figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are 
masculine  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  fe- 
male creatures  ;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimaie  object,  or  ab- 
stract idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun  tV,  usirijir  the  personal 
pronouns,  he  or  she,  we  presently  raise  the  style,  antl  begin  personi- 
fication. In  solemn  discourse,  tiiis  may  often  be  dof.e  to  good  pur- 
pose, when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any 
such  object  of  dignity.  I  shall  give  a  remarkabh*  fine  example* 
from  a  sermonr  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  where  we  shal'  see  natural  re 
ligion  beautifully  personified,  and  be  able  to  judge  from  it,  of  the 
spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure,  when  well  condu<  ted,  bestows  on 
a  discourse.  I  must  take  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  id  its  highest  ele 
vation,  will  admit,  and  therefore  suited  only  to  com^  csitions  where 
the  great  efibrts  of  eloquence  a^e  allowed.  The  ai  ihor  iti  compar- 
ing together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet;  *  Go,'  says )  c,  *  to  your  na 
tural  religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  sp<  a  of  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.    Show  her  the  cit  '•■\  which  he  set 
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in  iunes,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  deatrojed,  and  the 
miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has 
riewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  die 
prophet's  chamber;  his  concubines  and  his  wives ;  and  let  her  hear 
him  all^e  revelationi  and  a  divine  commissioni  to  justify  his  adulte- 
ry and  lust  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men« 
Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies :  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mount,and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry 
her  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  £ue,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse. 
Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  scoJl&  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
her  to  his  cross ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear 
his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors;  Fc^hej;f(n'gwethemyforthtykfunff 
not  what  they  do  !  When  natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask 
her  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have.already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  tiirough  the  eyes  of  the  cen- 
turion, who  attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said, 
7Vu/y ,  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.**  This  is  more  than  eleeant ; 
it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  figui-e 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before,  was  only 
a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dia- 
course,  where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  English  sermons  what- 
ever, afford  us  many  passiaiges  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  re- 
course to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry,  personifications  of 
this  kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  soul 
of  it  We  expect  to  find  every  thing  animated  in  tiie  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly,  Homer,  the  father  and 
prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  fisure.  War, 
peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  No 
personification,  in  any  author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a 
more  proper  occasion,  than  the  following  of  MUton's,  on  occasion  of 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand,  in  eril  hour 

Forth  reaching  to  the  froit,  she  phick4,  she  ale ; 

Earth  fieH  the  womd ;  and  nature  from  her  seat 

Sighing,  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  wo 

That  an  was  iost« —  iz.  780. 

All  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  old 
age,  all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  con- 
tentment, are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great  pro- 
priety. Of  this  we  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso,  Parnell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson' s  Seasons, 
and  all  the  good  poets :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to 
personifications  of  this  kind,  in  poetry. 

*  Bishop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  Vol  T    Bisc  iz 
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One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry^  is,  to  find 
ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  every  thing 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces 
us  into  society  with  all  nature,  and  interests  us,  even  in  inanimate 
objects,  by  forming  a  connexion  between  them  and  us,  through  that 
sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage  of  Thomson's  Summer,  wherein  the  life 
which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when  describing  the  efiecta 
of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncommonly  gay  and  interest* 
ing: 

But  yonder  comet  the  powerful  king  of  day 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.    The  lessening  cloud, 
The  kindling  asure,  and  the  mountain's  bnrw, 
Tipt  with  K&ereal  gold,  his  near  iqiproach 

Betoken  glad^ 

—By  thee  refin'd, 
In  brisker  measures,  the  rdncent  stream 
Frisks  o*er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt^ 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
Wildiyi  through  all  his  melancholy  bounds. 
Rude  ruins  glitter :  and  the  briny  deep. 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontoiy*s  top 
Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  ware, 
A  glance  extensive  as  the  day 

The  same  eSectis  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton : 

To  the  nuptial  bower  « 

I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom.    AH  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour, 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulations,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Disporting. 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed, when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and 
acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from 
being  unnatural,  is,  however,  more  difficult  in  the  execution,  than  the 
other  kinds  of  personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all 
rhetorical  figures ;  it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  attempted,  unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably 
heated  and  agitated.  A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate 
thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  cool  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  or- 
dinary train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  have 
departed  considerably  from  its  common  track  of  thought,  before  it 
can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible  object,  as  to 
conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return  to  us.  All 
strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ,  not  on- 
ly love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly 
more  dispiriting,  s  jch  ai,  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.     For  all 
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ptflBions  ^kggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will, 
father  than  be  silent,  poor  themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocki,  and 
the  most  insensible  things;  especially  if  these  be  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into 
this  agitation.  Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allow- 
ed to  the  language  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful 
examples  of  this  fieure.  Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one, 
in  that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  Paradise, 
iust  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it 

Oh !  imczpected  stroke,  wone  than  of  deadi ! 

Most  I  thu  losvc  thee,  Panulife!  thos  le«r» 

Tbee,  natlTe  soil,  thoe  happj  walks,  aad  thadaa, 

Fit  haimt  of  gods!  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Qolet,  thoi^h  sad,  the  respite  of  that  daj. 

Which  most  be  mortal  to  as  botii.    O  flowan ! 

lliat  never  will  ia  other  diniate  grow. 

My  early  Tisitation  and  mj  last 

At  er'n,  which  I  bred  up  witli  tender  hand, 

Fron  yoor  Snt  op'ning  bods,  and  gave  yoa  names ! 

Who  now  shall  rear  jon  to  the  son,  or  rank 

Toor  tribes,  and  water  from  th*  ambrosial  fount  ?  Book  II.  L  908. 

This  is  altogether  the  lan^^uage  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
It  isobservable,  that  all  plamtive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
use  of  this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sopho- 
cles, pours  out  tc  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess 
of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it*  And 
there  are  frequent  examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of 
persons  when  just  about  to  suffer  death,  taking  a  passionate  fare- 
well of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other  sensiole  objects  around 
them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  per- 
sonification. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when 
prompted  by  strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion 
begins  to  flag.  It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only 
find  place  in  the  most  warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition;  and 
there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 
figure  in  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it  The  observance  of 
this  rule  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification ; 
but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified  object 
To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address 
thedothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and  degrading  ideas.  So 

*TMt9  T*/*'  i  yn^  aKK»9  (if  ir»  Ktym' 
Aiw«K«#c/u«i  m^furt  TOM  um^if^  luc. 

O  mountains,  rirerii  rocks,  and  sarage  herds, 
To  you  I  speak !  to  jou  alone  I  now 
'  Mnst  breathe  my  sorrows !  you  are  wont  u>  hear 

*  Mjr  sad  complaints,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 

*  That  I  have  suffered  from  Achilles*  son  !*  Faamuii 
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also,  addreasiiig  the  several  parts  of  one's  body*  as  iftthej  were 
animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion.  For  this  vea* 
son,  I  must  condemn  the  following  passage^  in  a  resty  beautiful  poeni 
of  Mn  Pope's,  Eloisa  to  Abdard. 

Dear  ikud  name !  reft  ever  unrevMl'd, 
Nor  pMi  these  lipi  in  holy  lilence  ieei*d. 
Hide  ity  my  heart,  within  that  dote  diignite, 
Where,  mix*d  with  God's,  his  loir'd  idea  lies ; 
Qh!  write  it  not,  my  hand ! — ^his  name  appcaurs 
Already  written :— >Blot  it  out,  my  tears  1 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personi- 
fied; and  each  of  tbein  is  addressed  or  qK>ken  to;  let  us  con* 
sider  with  what  propriety.     The  first  ia  the  name  of  Abelard : '  Dear 
fatal  name!  rest  ever/  &c*    To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
made ;   for,  as  the  name  of  a  person  often  stands  for  the  person 
himselfi  and  su^ests  the  same  ideas^  it  can  bear  this  personification 
with  suflScient  dignity.    Next,  Eloisa  speaks  to  herseU*,  and  personi- 
fies her  heart  for  this  purpose:  ^Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that 
dose/  &c.    As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of  the  human  frame,  and 
is  often  put  for  the  mind,  or  affections,  this  also  may  pass  without 
blame,  nut,  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand,and  tells  her 
hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  a  personi- 
fied hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion ;  and  the  ^;ure 
beeomea  still  worse,  when,  in  the  last  jdace,  she  exhorts  her  tears 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written;  'Oh!  write  it  not,'  &c. 
There  is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epi^pvmmatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  sunests;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to 
the  tenderness  which  breathes  through  the  rest  of  that  exceUent 
poem. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  still 
greater  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed 
to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assistances  cannot 
be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  hei^t  by  the  force  of 
nunbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However,  addresses  to  inanimate 
objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose;  but  have  their  place  only  in 
the  higher  species  of  oratory.  A  public  speaker  may,  on  some  oc- 
casions, very  properly  address  relision  or  virtue;  or  his  native 
eountry,  or  some  city  or  province,  which  has  suffered  perhaps  great 
calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  some  memorable  action.  But  we 
must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among  the  highest  efforts 
of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of 
more  than  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of 
moving;  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at.  Of 
all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
attempts  sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker 
toiling  and  labouring  to  express  the  language  of  some  passion, 
which  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel.  We  remain 
not  only  cold,  but  frozen;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the 
ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object  makes,  when  we  oug^t 
to  have  been  transported  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm*     Some  of  the 
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French  wiAuns,  particularly  Boaauet  and  Flechier,  in  their  aermona 
and  liinend  orationa,  have  attempted  and  executed  thia  figure,  not 
without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  workaare  exceedingly  worthy  of 
being  conaul  ted,  forinatanceaof  thia^and  ofseyeral  other  omamenta  of 
atyle.  Indeed, the  vi  vadty  and  ardour  of  the  French  geniua  ia  more 
auited  to  thia  bold  apeciea  of  oratory,  than  the  more  correct,  but 
leaa  animated  geniua  of  the  Britial^  who,  in  their  proae  works, 
Tery  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figurea  of  eloquence.*  So 
much  for  peiaonification  orproaopopoBia,  in  all  ita  different  forma. 

Apoatrophe  ia  a  figure  ao  much  of  the  aame  kind,  that  it  will  not 
require  many  worda.  ItiaanaddreaatoareUperaon,  but  one  who 
ia  either  abaent  or  dead,  aa  if  he  were  preaeat,  and  liatening  to  ua. 
It  ia  ao  much  allied  to  an  addreaa  to  inanimate  objecta  peraonifled, 
that  both  theae  figurea  are  aometimea  called  apoatrophea.  Ho  weyer, 
the  proper  apoatrophe  ia  in  boldneaa  one  degree  lower  than  the  ad* 
dreaa  to  peraonified  objecta ;  for  it  certainly  requirea  a  leaa  effort  ol 
imagination  to  auppoae  peraona  preaent  who  are  dead  or  abaent,  than 
to  animate  inaenaible  beings,  and  direct  our  diacourae  to  them.  Both 
figurea  are  subject  to  the  aame  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in 
order  to  renderlhem  natural;  for  both  are  the  language  or  paaaionoi 
atrong  emotiona  only.  Among  the  poeta,  apoatrophe  ia  frequent  aa 
in  Virgil: 


Confiziaiociii;  necle, tnaploriiDayPuDiffi 


*  In  tiie  *  Ormiioni  Fnnibres  d«  M.  Bowoet,'  which  I  confider  at  one  of  the  mifter 
pieces  of  viodrrndoqaeDoeyapoitTC^ihct  and  addretMStaper^^  Hreqaem- 

1t  occvr,  and  an  rapportadnith  math  ipirit  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  teeral  ont- 
uoa  of  Marf  of  Aiutria,  Queen  of  France,  the  author  addreisef  Algien,  in  the  proapect 
of  the  advantage  which  ibe  arms  of  Looif  XIV.  were  to  gain  orer  it:  < Arant  hd  la 
France,  presque  tans  vaisseaaz,  tenoit  en  ir^n  anx  denz  mers.  Maintenant,  on  les 
▼oit  coovertes,  dcpnis  le  lerant  jas<|a'ao  ooochant,  ds  not  aottes  ricterieuBcs ;  ei  la 
luurdiesse  Francoise  porte  partout  la  terreor  avec  le  nom  de  Loais.  Tu  c^derai,  tu  tom- 
bcras  sons  le  raincpiear,  Alger!  riche  dei  d^pouilles  de  la  Chr6tient6.  Tu  disois  en 
ton  ccBur  aTare,  je  tieas  la  mer  tons  na  loi,  et  les  nations  sont  ma  proie.  La  16g6retA 
de  tes  Taissrrant  te  donnoit  de  la  conliance.  Mais  tu  te  ▼errasattaque  danstes  murailleSi 
conune  an  cissean  rarissant,  qn*on  iroit  chercher  parmi  ics  rocheri,  et  dans  son  nidi 
od  3  partage  son  !ratin  k  les  petitt.  To  rends  dhjk  tei  esdares.  Lonls  a  brii^  les  fers 
dont  In  aocidblois  ses  sojets,  fcc'  In  another  paisage  of  the  same  orationy  he  thus  apos^ 
trophises  the  Isle  of  Pheawnts,  which  had  been  rendered  fiunoos  by  bdng  the  icene  of 
those  conferences,  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  kmg  of  France,  were  concluded.  '  Isle  pad- 
fiqne  oA  se  doiTentterminer  les  diiferends  dedeux  grands  empires  kqui  tu  sers  de  limites 
isle  dtemellement  memorable  paries  conftrences  de  deux  grands  ministres.  Auguste 
ymrobt  oik  deux  fibres  nations,  long  terns  ennemis,  et  alors  r6concili^  par  Marie  Therese, 
s'arancent  sur  leurs  conftns,  leurs  rois  k  leor  tAte,  non  plus  pour  se  combattre,  mais 
poor  sVmbrasser.  F6tes  sacr6es,  marriage  fortune,  voile  nuptial,  benediction,  sa- 
crifice, puis  je  mdler  aujourdhni  yos  cMmonies,  et  tos  pompes  avec  ces  pompes 
Amebrcs,  et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  arec  leurs  mines!'  In  the  funeral  oratiott  of 
Henrietta,  Qneen  of  England,  (whkh  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his  oomposltions) 
after  recounting  aB  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  condudea 
with  this  beantiftd  apostrophe:  *  O  mere !  O  femme !  O  reine  admirable,  et  dSgne 
d*raie  meflleure  fortune,  st  les  fortunes  de  la  terre  6toient  quelque  chote !  Enfin 
ri  iant  cedar  kvotra  sort.  Toos  area  assei  soutenn  I'etai  qui  est  attaqu6,  par  una  Ibrea 
faifhiciMect  dhlaa.    0  aeretlephif  desoraiaisy  si  son  qoeToos  tanlaa  ftvma  parmi 
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Labentem  pletai,  nee  Apollfaiii  intola  teztt  !*  * 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of 
this  figure:  ^  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  maid  of  Inis- 
tore !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghosts 
of  the  hills,  when  *\  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of 
Morven !  He  is  fallen !  Thy  youth  is  low ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of 
Cuchuliin  !'t  Quintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose ; 
when  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  which  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  he  makes  a  very  moving  and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  '  Nam 
quo  ille  animo,  qua  m^dicorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  valetu- 
dinem  tulit?  ut  me  in  supremis  consolatus  est?  quam  etiam  jam 
defieiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatse  mentis  errorem 
circa  solas  literas  habuit?  Tuosne  ergo,  0  meae  spes  inanes !  laben- 
tes  oculos,  tu^m  fugientem  spiritum  vidi  ?  Tuum  corpus  frigidum, 
exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  communem  hau- 
rire  amplius  potui  ?  Tcne,  consulari  nuper  adoptione  ad  omnium 
spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  avunculo  praetori  generum  desti- 
natum ;  te,  omnium  spe  Atticae  eloquentiae  oandidatum,  parens  su- 
perstes  tantum  ad  pcenas  amisi  VX  In  this  passage  Quintilian  shows 
the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does  elsewhere  that  of 
the  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  discourse  as  strong  personifications,  ad- 
dresses to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.  Hence, 
in  the  sacred  scripture^,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances :  ^  0 
thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against 
the  sea-shore  ?  there  he  hath  appointed  it'||  There  is  one  passage 
in  particular,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains 
a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures, 
than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  th3  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the 
Assjrrian  empire :  *  Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb  aeainst  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  say,  how  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden 

*  Nor  Pantheni !  thee,  tby  mitre,  nor  the  baiuU 
Of  awful  PhoBboti,  sar'd  from  hnpiooi  hands.  Daro bh. 

t  Fingal,  B.  I. 

X  '  With  what  spirit,  and  how  mach  to  the  admiration  of  the  physicians,  did  he  bear 
thronghoot  eight  months  his  lingering  distress?  With  what  tender  attention  did  he 
study,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me  ?  And  when  no  longer  himself,  how 
affecting  was  it  to  l>ehold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his  wandering  mind,  wholly  employ 
ed  on  subjects  of  literature?  Ah !  my  frustrated  and  fallen  boi)es !  Have  1  cIh^.  4'held 
your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  Ust  groan  issue  flrom  your  lips  ?  AAer  «iiinn(r 
embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vitai 
air,  or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  life  ?  When  I  had  just  lielield  you  raised  by  con* 
solar  udoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destined  to  be  son-in-law  to 
vour  uncle  the  Prastor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  successful  candidate 
for  the  prise  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  th'is  moment  of  your  opening  honours  must  I 
lose  yon  for  ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  surriv*.ng  only  to  suffer  wo  !' 

II  Jer  sHrii.  6,  7. 
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atf  ceased  1  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
aciqptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  smote  the  people  in  wrath  wiUi  a 
continaal  stroke ;  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted, 
and  none  hindereth.  The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they 
break  forth  into  singing.  Tea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come 
up  against  us.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief 
ones  of  the  earth  :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak;  and  say  unto  thee,  art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  1  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  1  Thy  pomp 
is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou 
fiilien  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou 
cut  down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou 
hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  Heaven,  I  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  Grod  :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  wiQ  ascend  above  the 
heights  of  the  clouds,  I  vrill  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shak 
be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit  The^  that  see  thee 
shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saymg,  is  this  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  cKd  shake  kingdoms  1 
Thai  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  1  All  the  kings 
of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
house.  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable 
branch :  and  as  the  raiifnent  of  those  that  are  slam,  thrust  through 
with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass 
trodden  under  feet'  This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.  Every 
object  is  animated ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced ;  we  hear 
the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself  and  those  who  look  upon  his 
body,  all  speaking  in  their  order,  and  acting  their  different  parts, 
without  confusk)n. 


as: 
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What  is  the  next  figure  of  which 
our  author  k  to  treat  ^led ;  snd  in 
what  does  it  consist?  How  m-iV  it  bo 
considered ;  and  what  remark  follows? 
Whether  we  call  it  tiooe  or  figure, 
what  10 plain;  and  why?  Howutlijs 
Illustrated?  In  what  manner  has  the 
Imagination  a  tendency  to  jj^ratify  it- 
self? According  to  what  will  more  or 
leas  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  prev^iil  ? 
Hence,  what  conseouences  follow  ? 
What  is  tho  efi*ect  of  greater  expen- 
2D 


ence,  and  rome  cultivated  society? 
What  scarcely  strike  usas  hypeiboles 
and  whY'?  When  does  it  rise  into 
fi^re  ol  speech  which  draws  our  at- 
tention ?  What  is  it  necessaif  here  to 
observe ;  and  why?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows? Why  is  It  on  some  occasbna 
proper?  Wnen  they  are  unseasonable, 
what  is  their  cfiect?  Of  what  authors 
are  they  the  resource?  Of  what  two 
kinds  are  hyperboles?  Which  are  the 
best;  and  why?  Of  all  the  passkms. 
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what  k  observed?  Hence,  of  the  fol- 
lowm^  Bentiments  of  SataiL  iif  Milton, 
what  18  observed  ?  Repeat  tne  paaeage. 
In  simple  description  now  must  hyper- 
boles be  used ;  what  do  they  require ; 
and  why  ?  When  can  we  bear  strong 
h3q[)eifooles  without  displeasure?  But, 
when  is  it  impossible  not  to  be  diagust- 
ed?  What  example  is  siven;  and  of 
It  what  is  observed?  Vfho  might,  and 
who  might  not  be  permitted  to  hyper- 
bolize thus  strongly;  and^  for  what 
reason?  What  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule  ?  What  must  de- 
termine the  point;  and  what  follows? 
Of  Lucan,  what  is  observed  ?  Among 
the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman 
poets  to  their  Emperors,  what  had  be- 
come common?  "What  illustration  of 
this  remark  have  we  from  Virgil  ?  Re- 
solved to  outdo  all  his  predecessors, 
what  does  Lucan  very  gravely  request 
of  Nero  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  What 
do  the  French  call  sucn  thoughts ;  and 
from  what  do  they  always  proceed? 
What  writers  are  remarkable  finr  being 
fond  of  them;  and  what  is  sometimes 
their  effect  ?  On  what  do  epigrammatic 
writenB  fre()uently  rest  the  T^le  merit 
of  their  epigrams?  What  example  is 
given?  To  whAt  figures  do  we  now 
proceed  ?  Among  these,  to  what  is  the 
first  place  due  ?  Why  is  personification 
used  instead  of  prosopopoeia?  Of  the 
use  of  this  figure,  what  is  observed; 
and  where  is  its  IbundatioD  laid?  At 
fint  view,  and  when  considered  ab- 
stractly^ow  would  it  appear;  and 
why  ?  What  might  one  imagine  this  to 
be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Tniat  is  re- 
marked of  it  ?  What  abounds  with  it ; 
and  from  what  is  it  far  fit)m  being  ex- 
eluded?  What  instancesof  its  use  in  com- 
mon conversation  are  mentioned,  and 
wlmt  do  such  expressbns  show  ?  Indeed, 
what  is  ve^  remarkable?  What  remark 
ibIlowB?  riow  b  this  remark  illustrated? 
What  further  illustratrons  are  given? 
With  what  do  they  seem  endowed ;  of 
what  do  they  become  objects ;  and  in 
the  moment  of  parting,  what  scarcely 
seems  absurd  ?  Of  what  is  it  probable, 
that  this  strong  impression  or  life  was 
one  cause  ?  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  what  easily  arose  from  this  turn 
of  mind  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  By 
thus  gaining  what,  was  the  imagina- 
tion highly  gratified;  and  what  folkyw- 
eJ  ^  From  this  dediKstk)ii,  what  may 


easily  be  seen  ?  On  innumerable  occa- 
sions^ what  is  it;  and  therefore,  what 
does  it  deserve?  How  many  degrees 
of  this  figure  are  there;  and  why  is  ii 
necesBary  to  distinguish  them  X  Ktjpeai 
them,  where  the  lowest  degree  (M  this 
figure  is  used,  in  what  is  it  most  oom- 
monly  done;  what  examnles  are  given; 
and  what  is  its  effect  ?  6f  this  Sogne 
of  perscxiification,  what  is  observed? 
When  happily,  however,  what  is  its 
effect?  Wnat  example  is  given;  and 
what  \b  said  of  it?  What  is  the  next 
dejITce  of  this  figure ;  and  what  is  said 
of  It  ?  According  to  what,  is  the  strength 
of  this  figure  ?  iVhen  pursued  to  any 
length,  to  what  only  does  it  belong; 
ana  wnen  slightly  touched,  into  what 
may  it  be  admitted?  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  what  instance  is  given  firam 
Cicero  i  Where  may  such  short  per- 
sonifications be  admitted ;  and  under 
what  circumstances  do  they  have  a 
good  effect  upon  style  ? 
Why  does  the  genius  of  our  language 
ive  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  this 
re?  In  what  discourse  may  this 
n  be  done  to  good  purpose?  To  illus- 
trate this  remark,  what  example  is 
given,  and  what  ao  we  see  in  it  ?  At 
the  same  time,  what  must  be  noticed? 
Whom  is  the  author  comparing  toge- 
ther? Repeat  the  passage.  Of  it,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  circumstance,  also, 
contributes  to  its  efiect?  Did  any  Eng 
lish  sermons  afiS>id  us  many  pasRages 
equal  to  this,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
ouence?  Where  are  personifications  of 
this  kind  extremely  frequent;  and 
what  are  they?  In  the  descriptkms  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy,  what  do 
we  expect ;  accordingly,  what  fbUows? 
What  are  alive  in  his  writings;  and 
with  whom  is  the  case  the  same? 
What  is  said  of  Milton's  personification 
of  Eve's  eating  the  fbroidden  fruit? 
Repeat  the  passage.  What  are  capa- 
ble of  bein^  personified  in  poetry,  with 
great  propriety?  Of  this^  where  do  we 
meet  with  frequent  examples?  What 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we 
receive  from  poetry  ?  What  is  perhaps 
the  principal  charm  of  this  kind  of  figu- 
rative style?  Where  is  this  exempL'- 
fied?  Repeat  the  passage.  In  what 
passage  of  Milton,  is  the  same  effect 
remarkahle?  What  is  the  third  and 
highest  degree  of  this  figure?  Of  this 
what  is  observed;  and  why?  Whec 
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can  a  filigfal  penoDificatitMi  of  nme  in- 
aniniate  thing,  be rdiBhed?  Bot,  what 
ibUowB?  What,  however,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  use  this  figore;  what  exam- 
ples are  given:  Sad  whv?  Hence, 
what  foUovra?  In  what  does  IfilUm 
Bfhrd  an  extremely  fine  example  of 
thkl  Rroeat  the  paasage;  and  of  it 
what  m  obeesred?  What  is  here  ob- 
servable? What  a£Ebrdsa  very  fine  ex- 
ample? Repeat  it  Of  what  are  there 
freinient  examples  in  real  life?  Of  the 
two  mat  rales  for  the  management  of 
this  ngorcL  v/hai  m  the  firrt ;  and  whjr? 
What  is  tneiecoDd?  Where  is  the  ob- 
servation of  this  role  required  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  For  this  reason, 
what  passage  does  oor  author  con- 
demn? What  remarks  tune  made  upon 
it?  How  does  this  fif^ure  regoire  to  be 
used  in  prose  compoBitkm?  What  there 
is  not  allowed:  and  what  cannot  be 
ascertained?  However,  what  fbilows; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated?  But  what 
must  we  remember;  and  why?  Of  all 
frigid  things,  whatare  the  most  frigid  ? 
In  vidiat  situation  do  we  see  the  writer  or 
speaker;  and  in  what  situation  do  we 
find  ourselves  ?  How  have  some  of  the 
Fraoch  writers  executed  this  figure  ? 
For  what  are  their  works  exceemngly 
worthy  of  beinff  consulted;  and  for 
what  reason?  Of  the  apostrophe,  what 
isobserved?  What  is  it?  To  what  is  it 
much  allied?  However,  what  is  the 
fffoper  apostrophe;  and  why?  To  what 
rule  are  both  figures  subject?  What 
example  is  given  ?  Among  the  poets, 


what  arefhequeot;  and  what  example 
is  ffiven  ?  Of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  what 
is  merved ;  and  what  example  isgiven? 
Under  what  circumstances  does  Quin- 
tilian  make  a  very  moving  apostrotihe? 
Repeat  the  passage;  and  in  it,  what 
does  he  show?  For  such  bold  figures 
of  discourse  as  strong  personification, 
what  was  pfirticularfy  fitted  ?  Hence^ 
where  do  we  find  some  very  remarka- 
ble instances?  Repeat  the  following 
passage?  Why  must  our  author  not 
omit  to  mentk>n  the  passage  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  tseuah?  Repeat  it 
Of  what  is  this  whxAe  nassage  full ; 
and  what  further  remarHs  are  made 
upon  it? 
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1.  HypeiMe. 

A.  Hyperboles  employed  in  descrip- 

tion. 

B.  Hyperboles    suggested    by  the 

warmth  oT  pQsskm. 
Figures  (f  thoughL 

2.  Per8onificatk)n. 

A.  Living  properties  ascribed  to  in- 

ammate  objects. 

B.  Inannnate  objects  acting  like  those 

that  have  life. 
o.  Inanimate  objects  mtroduced  as 
speaking  tons. 
a.  To  oe  employed  only  when 
prompted  by  strong  pessksL 
h.  Objects  of  dignify  only  should 
be  personined. 
8.  Apostrophe 


LECTURE  1L\U. 


COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,  INTERROGATION, 
EXCLAMATION,  AND  OTHER  FIGURES 

OF  SPEECH. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  the  consideratioii  of  figures  of  speech  ; 
which,  as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  when  properly  em- 
ployed, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  liahle  to  be  greatly  abased,  require 
a  careful  discussion.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  va- 
riety of  figurative  expressions  which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated,  I 
chooee  to  select  the  capital  figures,  such  as  occur  most  firequently,  and 
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and  make  my  remarks  on  these;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down 
concerning  them,  will  sufficiently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of  metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  ol 
them  all,  I  treated  fully,  and  in  the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  of  hy 
perbole,  personification,  and  apostrophe.  This  lecture  will  near!} 
finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first;  a  figure  fre- 
quently employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  ornament 
of  composition.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difierence 
betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison,  implied, 
but  not  expressed  as  such ;  as  when  I  say, '  Achilles  is  a  lion,'  mean- 
ing, that  he  resembles  one  in  courage  or  strength.  A  compa- 
rison is,  when  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  expressed  in 
form,  and  generally  pursued  more  fuUy  than  the  nature  of  a  meta- 
phor admits ;  as  when  I  say,  '  the  actions  of  princes  are  like  those 
great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but  their  springs 
have  been  seen  by  few.'  This  slight  instance  will  show,  that  a  happy 
comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  li^e 
lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse;  and  hence  such  figures  are  termed 
by  Cicero,  *  Orationis  lumina.'  ^ 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may 
remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the 
pleasure  which  nature,  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  compare  any  two  objects  together^  trace  resemblances  among 
those  that  are  different,  and  differences  among  those  that  resemble 
each  other;  a  pleasure,  tlie  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to 
remark  and  observe,  and  thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  know- 
ledge. This  operation  of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  universaUy 
agreeable;  as  appears  from  the  delight  which  even  children  have  in 
comparing  things  together,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Secondly,  the  pleasure  of 
comparison  arises  from  the  illustration  which  the  simile  employed 
gives  to  the  principal  object;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it 
presents ;  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps  upon 
the  mind :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  assoi^ated  to  the  principal  one  of 
which  we  treat;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  fancy ;  new  scenes  being  tiiereby  brought  into  vievi^ 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  have  en- 
joyed. 

All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  beads,  ex- 
plaining and  embellishing  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  likens 
the  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is,or  at 
least  always  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that 
object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up  and  adorn  iL  All  manner 
of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  comparisons.  Let  an  author  be  rea* 
soning  ever  so  strictly,  or  treating  the  most  abstruse  point  in  philo- 
sophy, he  may  very  properly  intnxiuce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a 
view  to  make  his  subject  better  understood.  Of  this  natarey  is  the 
following  in  Mr.  Han  is's  Hermes,  employed  to  explain  a  very  ab 
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stract  pointy  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagi- 
nation in  the  human  mind.  <  As  wax/  says  he,  ^  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
as  well  as  to  receive  the  impression ;  the  same  holds  of  the  soul, 
with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  pow- 
er; im^ination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it 
would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where,though  a^  impressions  be 
instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost.' 
In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much 
more  than  the  fancy;  and,  therefore  the  only  rules  to  be  observed, 
with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear  and  that  they  be  useful ; 
that  they  tend  to  render  our  conception  of  the  principal  object  more 
distinct;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it 
with  any  false  light 

But  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we 
treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as 
figures  of  speech ;  and  those,  indeed,  which  most  frequently  oc- 
cur. Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of 
this  figure.  We  must  not,  however,  take  resemblance,  in  too  strict 
a  sense,  for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  of  appearance.  Two  objects 
may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to  one  another, 
though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  nothing; 
only  because  they  agree  in  the  efiects  which  they  produce  upon 
the  mind ;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one, 
when  recalled,^serves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the 
other.  For  example,  to  describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancho- 
ly music,  Ossian  says,  ^The  music  of  Carry  1  was,  like  the  memo- 
ry of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.'  This 
is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  re- 
semblance to  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  such  as  the  memory  of  past 
joys.  Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or 
the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary 
poet,  the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict:  but,  by  founding  his 
simileupon  the  efiect  which  Carryl's  music  produced,  the  poet,  while 
he  conveys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us,  at  the  same  time,  a 
much  stronger  impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music: 
<  Like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to 
the  soul.' 

In  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude  of 
the  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in 
their  effects,  tlie  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is,  that  it 
shall  serve  to  illustrate  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it  Some  little  ex- 
cursions of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  the  simile;  but 
they  must  never  deviate  &r  from  the  principal  object  If  it  be  a 
great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  comparison  must 
tend  to  ^erandize  it;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to  render  it  more 
amiable ;  if  terriblA^  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.    But  to  be  a  little  more 
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particular :  The  rules  to  be  given  concerniag  comparisons,  respect 
chiefly  two  articles;  the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  the 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.  First,  the  propriety 
of  their  introduction.  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  com- 
parisons, it  appears,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  I 
treated  in  the  last  lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion*  No ; 
they  are  the  language  of  imagination  rather  than  of  passion;  of  an 
imagination,  sprightly  indeed,  and  warmed;  but  undisturbed  by 
any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to 
admit  this  play  of  fancy.  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resem- 
bling objects;  itdwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized  and  taken 
possession  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it,  to 
turn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than  in  the 
midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphorical  expression 
may  be  allowable  in  such  a  situation ;  though  even  this  may  be  car- 
ried too  far;  but  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  comparison 
IS  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment ; 
relaxes  and  brings  down  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to 
f>e  under  the  torment  of  agitation.  Our  writers  of  tragedies  are  very 
apt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowe's  plays,  these  flowers  o£ 
similes  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  too, 
is  justly  censurable  in  this  respect;  as  when  Fortius,  just  after  Lucia 
had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  have 
been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  reply  io 
a  studied  and  afiected  comparison : 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th'  antteadj  flanM 
Hangi  quiv Ving  on  a  point,  leapt  off  bj  fits, 
And  faUs  again,  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thoa  must  not  go ;  my  soul  stiD  hoTers  o*er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  lan- 
guaee  of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion,  ao 
neither,  when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a 
mind  wholly  unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dimity,  and  always  requires 
some  elevation  in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper :  for  it  supposes 
the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  be 
not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  compari- 
sons lies  in  the  middle  region,  between  the  highly  pathetic,  and  the 
very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  gives  ample  range  to 
the  figure.  But  even  this  field  we  must  take  care  not  to  overstock 
with  iL  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament;  and  all 
things  that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often. 
Similes  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  moderation ;  but  ;n 
prose  writings,  much  more;  otherwise  the  style  will  become  dis- 
agreeably florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  efiect 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects,  whence  com- 
parisons  should  be  drawn;  supposing  them  introduced  in  their  pro 
per  place. 
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In  the  first-  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from  things,  which 
have  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which 
we  compare  them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comparing 
lies,  in  discovering  likenesses  among  things  of  different  species, . 
where  we  would  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance. 
There  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  two 
objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  neartoone  another  in  nature, 
that  everyone  sees  they  must  be  alike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's 
appearance,  after  his  fall,  to  that  of  the  sun  sufferingan  eclipse,  and  af- 
frighting the  nations  withportentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  w  ith  the 
happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  similiteide.  But  when  he  compares 
Eve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona ;  or  Eve  herself,  to 
a  dfiad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little  entertainment ;  as  every  one 
sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  sereral  respects,  resemble 
another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman  another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  like- 
ness, we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  objects 
become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  simi- 
les of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping 
its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  ot 
virtue  to  the  sun  or  the  stars,  and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with 
which  we  are  sure  to  find  modem  writers,  of  second  rate  genius, 
diiounding  plentifully;  handed  down  from  one  writer  of  ver 
ses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right  These  comparisons  were, 
at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  from 
nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  Ad  beauty.  But  they 
are  now  beaten ;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  give 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which 
we  can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  ot 
a  barren  imagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All 
who  call  themselves  poets,  affect  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mere  versi- 
fier copies  no  new  image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  his 
uninvenlive  genius,  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with  humbly  following 
their  track;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock, 
spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores;  and  the  eye,  'quick  glancing 
from  eairth  to  Heaven,'  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  like- 
nesses between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  lively. 

But  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded 
on  likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those 
which  are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting, 
strain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject  It  is  also  to^  be  observed,  that  a«comparison,  which,  in 
the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance, 
may  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing 
is  more  opposite  to' the  design  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  aflter  a 
creat  number  of  coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show 
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how  far  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  resemblance!  This  is  Mr. 
Cowley's  common  fault;  whose  comparisons  ^nerally  run  out  so 
far^  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principal  object  We  need  only  open  his  works,  his  odes 
especially,  to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  is  drawn, 
should  never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people 
can  form  clear  ideas:  <  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem,'  says  Quintillan, 
^  repertae  sunt  similitudines.  Prsecipue,  igitur,  est  custodiendum  ne 
id  quod  similitudinis  gratii  ascivimus,  aut  obscurum  sit,aut  ignotum. 
Debet  enim  id  quod  illustrahdae  alterius  rei  gratia  assumitur,  ipsum 
esse  clarius  eo  quod  illuminatur.'*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded 
on  philosophical  discoveries,  or  on  any  thing  with  which  person^  of 
a  certain  trade  only,  or  a  certain  profession,  are  conversant,  attain  not 
their  proper  effect  They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious, 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can 
strongly  conceive.  This  leads  me  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  mo- 
dern poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients  took  their  simi- 
les from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  class  of  objects,  with  which 
they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence,lions,  and  wolves, 
and  serpents,were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of  similes  amongst 
^  them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated,  classical  images, 
are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns;  injudiciously,  how- 
ever, for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
It  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  oUects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were 
more  to  the  purpose,"  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  taken 
from  men,  than  to  describe  men  by  lions,  Now-a-days,  we  can  more  ea- 
sily form  the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  be- 
tween a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  the  imagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it^  The  introduc- 
tion of  unknown  objects,or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying 
not  after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  I  have  only  to  observe  further. 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading:  whereas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  to  embel- 
lish, and  to  dignify:  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or 
where  similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an 
object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Ho- 
mer's comparisons  have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account 
For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  tlie  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age 
wherein  we  live.  Many  similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  inci- 
dents of  rural  life,  which  appear  low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  digni- 
ty in  ti'ose  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

*  '  Comparisons  hav»  been  introduced  into  discourse,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  light 
on  the  subiect  We  must, therefore,  be  much  on  our  guard,  not  tfi  employ,  as  the  ground 
of  our  strode,  any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  unknown.  Thtat.sarelj,  whidi  is 
ttsad  for  the  pnrpoae  of  illmtarating  some  oOier  thing-,  ought  to  he  nore  obvfoot  and 
plain,  than  the  thing  mtended  to  be  illustrated.* 
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I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed 
most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion :  metaphor,  hyperbole, 
personification,  apostrophe,  and  companso  *,     A  few  more  yet  re 
main  to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will 
be  easily  understood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antithesis  on 
the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  has  always  this 
edfect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objex^ts  appear  in  the  stronger 
light.  White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so  bright,  as  %vhen  it  is 
of^Mieed  to  black ;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  Antithe* 
sis,  therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage, 
in  order  to  strengUien  the  impression  which  we  intend  that  any  ob- 
ject should  make.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  represent- 
ing tiie  improbability  of  Mile's  forming  a  design  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances  were  unfavourable 
to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip  when 
he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with 
much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  impro- 
bability by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure :  '  Quern  igitur  cum  omnium 
gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  voluit  cum  aliquorum  querela  ?  Quem 
jure,  quem  loco,  quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc 
injurio,  iniquoloco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavlt 
occidere  V*  In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence, 
expressing  the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's, 
similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond  to  each  other.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  by  setting  the  things  which 
we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  other;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  object,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  full  difierence  of  their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have 
both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light.  Their 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances,  makes  their 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe, that  the  frequent  use  of  anti- 
thesis, especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and 
quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  Such  a  sentence  as  the 
following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone  :  ^  Si 
quem  voTueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  minu- 
as  cupiditates.'t  Or  this: '  Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  eris  pau- 
per;  si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives.'^  A  maxim  or  moral  say- 
ing, properly  enough  receives  this  form;  both  because  it  is  suppose! 

*  *  Is  it  credible  that,  when  be  declined  patting  Clodiili  to  death  with  the  consent  of 
ail,  he  would  choose  to  do  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  many  ?  Can  you  believe  that 
the  person  whom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  full  justice,  in 
a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity,  he  made  no  scruple  to  mur- 
der against  justice,  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the 
risk  of  capital  condemi^on  ^^ 

i  <  If  you  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  liis  stores,  but  to  diminish 
hi»  desires.' 

X  'If  yoo  regulate  your  desires  accor^ng  to  the  standard  of  nature,  you  will  never 
be  poor ;  if  according  to  the  standard  of  opinion,  yon  wiD  never  be  rich.* 

2E 
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to  be  the  fruit  of  medication,  and  because  it  is  designed  to  be  engra- 
ven on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such 
contrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  suc- 
ceed each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  pre- 
vailing manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured. 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured;  it  gives  us  the  im- 
pression of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things, 
than  to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  thou^  a 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this: 
'  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In 
want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  are  un- 
der as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  la- 
bour with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-grounded  hope,  are 
disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno- 
rance occasions  mistake;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
ment is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judg- 
ment; and  true  judgment  of  human  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in 
such  a  style  as  this,  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  anothei  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists 
in  surprising  us  by  the  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this  Tbut  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithe* 
sis,  ib  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  figure.  So,  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock; 

Whether  Uie  aymph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 

Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  stain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  whether  Heav'n  has  doom*d  that  Shock  must  fall. 

What  is  called  tlie  point  ofan  epigram,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
some  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unex- ' 
pectecl  turn  which  it  gives  to  the  thought ;  and  in  the  fewer  words 
it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature;  produc* 
tions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclama- 
tions, of  which  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  are, 
indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that 
their  use  is  extremely  frcquent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when 
men  are  heated,  they  pre\'ail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oia- 
tory.  The  unfigured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would 
affirm  or  deny,  with  great  vehemence,  theynatuially  put  in  the  form 
of  a  question ;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
impossibility  of  the  contrary.     Thus  in  scripture :  *  God  is  not  a 
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man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  re- 
pent Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good?'*  So  Demosthenes,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Athenians:  ^'ell  me,  will  you  still  go  about  and  ask 
one  another,  what  news^  What  ean  be  more  astonishing  news  than 
this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  aflairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead?  No,  but  he  is 
sick.  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if 
any  thing  happen^  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  an- 
other/ All  this,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and 
ineffectual ;  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  bearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much 
greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  applied  with  propriety,  in  the  course 
of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  the  mind ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and 
the  like : 

Hoi  iHctas!  hen  priica  fides!  inrictaqiie  beOo 
Dextra! 

fibth  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dis- 
posing us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  counte- 
nance, will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught,  and 
so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude,  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  inter- 
roeations  and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
as  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  nile  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
he  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all,  that  he 
never  affect  the  style  of  a  passi^  which  he  does  no  feel.  With  in- 
terrogations he  may  use  a  gooHj^eal  of  freedom;  these,  as  above 
observed,  falling  in  so  much  wHn  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  be 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers,  imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess* ,'  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en- 
ter into  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 

*  Numbers,  cH  ip  xziii.  ▼.  19. 
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,  disgusted  and  enraged  at  him.    He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  gives 
js  no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part     He  gives  us 
words  and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless 
that  of  indignation.   Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  bn  looking  into  a  book,  he  found 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  ^  Punc- 
tum  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  lay* 
ing  it  aside.     And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  ^punc- 
tum  admirationis,'  with  which  many  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind 
so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whe^er 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.     For,  it  has  now 
become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  admi- 
ration to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmations, 
or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing,  they 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence.    Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by 
some  writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  the  senten- 
ces from  each  other,  by  blank  lines;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them  *  and 
required  us,  in  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  xord, 
and  weigh  it  well.     This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typograpnical 
figure  of  speech.     Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  men- 
tion the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  iheir  words, 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  aeo, 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi- 
cant words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.     On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.     But  when  we  carry 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  imagination, 
that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics ;  which  can  produce  no  effect 
whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.     Indeed,  if  the 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation  in 
the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  will  give  small  aid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  have  with 
good  reason   laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significancy,  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
composition,  is  what  some  criticjjA  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  isfkst,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
fourth  oration  against  Catiline.  ^  Videor  enim  mihi  banc  urbem 
videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito 
uno  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno  animo  sepulta  in  patria«  miseros 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante  ocalos  aspectus 
Cethefei,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis>'*    This  manner  of  des- 

*  '1  8e«m  to  in/self  to  behold  this  city,  the  oramentof  the  earth  jnd  the  capital  o/ 
all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  confla^^tion.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered 
heaps  of  citisens  lying  unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  The  furious 
countenance  of  Cetiiepis  rikcs  to  n^  view,  while  with  a  savage  joy  he  is  triumphing 
in  your  miseries.' 
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criptioo  supposes  a  sort  of  eatbuiissm  which  carries  the  person  who 
desci'ibes  it  ia  some  measure  out  of  himself;  and  when  well  execu 
ted^  must  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force 
of  that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explained.  But,  in  order 
to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imari* 
nation,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  malce 
us  think  we  see  before  our  Qyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Other- 
wise, it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pas- 
sionate figures;  that  of  throwing  ridicMie  upon  the  author,  and  leav- 
ing the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before.  The 
same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor- 
rection, and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  which 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na- 
tive expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  height- 
ened by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own 
language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundf^nce.  But  when 
we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  tb^  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Quintilian' 
insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an 
artful  exaggeration  of  aU  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action 
which  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  sugzestinz  comparisons  alsQ  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  prmcipal  instrument  by  which  it 
works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  above 
another,  till  our  ideas.be  raised  to  the  utmost  I  spoke  formerly  of 
a  clioiax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy 
knows:  'Facinusest  vi noire  civem  Romanum;  scelus  verberare, 
prope  parricidium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  cruc^m  toUere  ?'*  I  shall 
give  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer, 
Sir  George  M^Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  th^  jury,  in  the  case  of 
a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  <  Gentlemen  if  one 
man  had  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  op- 
poser,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law : 
but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  the 
mother  have  demanded  ?    With  what  ci;ies  and  exclamations  would 


*  <  it  b  a  crime  to  putt  Baouui  citisen  in  Iwodf ;  it  ii  th«  height  of  giiilt  to  sooorp 
^iia ;  little  leM  thsn  pvridSie  to  put  him  to  death.  What  name  then  shall  I  give  to 
tfiMilViitf  Urn  ?* 
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she  have  Rtimned  your  ears  t  What  shall  we  say,  then,  when  a 
man,  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innooent 
child,  hath  comprised  all  those  n^eeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious ;  in  a 
mother,  incredible ;  and  perpetrated  agdnst  one  whose  age  called 
for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  dBfection,  and  whose  in- 
nocence deserved'  the  highest  favour.'  I  must  take  notice,  however, 
that  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  great  earnestness 
and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artificial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloauence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  rea- 
soned strongly,  and,  by  force  or  argument,  has  made  good  his  main 
point,  he  may  then,  taking  advantage  of  ttie  favourable  bent  of  oar 
tninds,  make  use  of  such  artifidal  %ures  to  confirm  our  belief  and 
to  warm  our  minds. 

qjJTSiSTIOTSS. 


With  what  are  we  still  cDg^Md ; 
and  whv  do  thev  require  a  carduTdiEh 
cosBon  1  Why  does  our  author  select 
only  the  capital  figures  for  discusBbn? 
What  fibres  have  already  been  dis- 
cuBsed?  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  a 
former  lecture,  what  was  fully  explain- 
ed ?  What  is  a  metaphor ;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated?  What  is  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  this  dight  instance  show? 
What  is  remarkoi  of  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many.sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice? What  IB  the  first  source?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
asreeable?  What  is  the  second  source 
\nience  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  is  the  third?  Under  what  two 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
be  reduced;  and  why?  How  exten- 
sively may  explaining  comnariaons  be 
used  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated ; 
and  what  example  is  given  ?  In  ccm- 
parisons  of  this  nature,  what  faculty  is 
most  employed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  rules  to  be  observed  in 
them?  Of  embellishing  comparisons, 
what  is  here  observed  ?  What  was  be- 
fore mentioned  as  thf  foundation  of  this 
figure?   Why  must  Te  not,  hcwever, 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  a  sense 
for  actual  similitcide  and  likeness  of 
appeamnoe?  What  example  to  il- 
lustrate this,  is  given  from  OaBian?  Of 
this,  what  is  dbnrved ;  yet  wluit  fol- 
lows? How  might  the  likeness  have 
been  rendered  more  strict?  But.  by 
founding  his  smile  on  the  eflfoct  wnich 
CarryPs  music  produced,  what  does 
he  give  us  ?  In  general,  what  is  the 
funoamental  requisite  of  a  comparl 
son?  In  pursuingthe  simile,  what  may 
be  permitted ;  but  from  what  must  they 
never  deviate  ?  What  remark  folbwB  ? 
But,  to  be  a  little  more  particular,  what 
two  articles  do  the  rules  to  be  given 
concemmg  comparisons,  respect  ?  From 
what  has  already  been  saia  of  compa- 
risons^ what  appears?  Of  what  are 
they  the  language?  Why  is  strong  pas- 
sion too  severe  to  adnnt  this  play  of 
fancy  ?  What,  therefore,  is  one  oC  the 
greatest  faults  that  an  author  can  com- 
mit? Of  metaphorical  expressions  in 
such  a  situation,  what  is  observed? 
But  what  is  altogether  a  stranger  to 
pasakm ;  and  why?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  err  here ;  and  what  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned  ?  In  Mr.  Addi- 
son's Cato,  what  instance  is  mentkmed? 
Repeat  the  fHisiage.  Of  what  must 
every  one  here  be  sensible  ?  However, 
«s  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong 
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poanon,  what  ioQowt?  It «  a  figure  of 
what  kind ;  what  does  it  require ;  and 
why?  MThere  does  the  (miper  place  of 
eomparison  lie  ?  tff  this  field,  what  is 
observed?  But  even  here,  of  wnat  must 
we  take  care  $  and  why?  Even  in  poe- 
try, how  ahould  simileB  be  used ;  and 
tdiy  with  much  more  in  prose?  To 
what  does  our  author  next  proceed? 
In  the  first  place,  from  what  object 
.sikOQld  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
In  pointing  out  what,  is  there  little  art 
or  ii^genuitv?  What  illustrations  of 
these  remarks  are  given  from  Milton? 
Among  similes,  fhulty  through  too 
great  obviousness  of  the  likenSas,  we 
must  likewise  rank  those  taken  fiom 
what  objects?  What  examples  are 
ffiven ;  and  what  writeni  use  them  ? 
m  whom  had  these  comparisons  beau- 
ty; and  why?  At  present,  what  is 
their  efiect ;  and  what  remark  follows? 
What  is  the  difference^  in  this  respect, 
between  a  mere  versifier,  and  an  au- 
thor ofreal  fancy?  IVom  what  objects^ 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  compari- 
sGDs  to  be  drawn;  and  why  not? 
What  is  also  to  be  observed?  What 
practice  is  directly  opposite  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  figure?  Tius  is  what  au- 
thor^ eonmon  iault;  and  of  his  com- 
oaiiKms,  ^nerally,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  the  third  place,  from  what  objects 
should  comparisons  never  be  drawn  ? 
What  says  Quintilian  on  this  sdbject  ? 
What  oompaiisons,  therefore,  attain 
not  their  proper  effect?  From  what 
objects  should  they  be  taken?  This 
leads  our  author  to  remark  what  &ult  ? 
Whence  did  the  ancients  tak6  their  simi- 
leB ;  and  hence,  what  fi)Uows  ?  Of  the 
adqytion  of  then  images  by  the  mo- 
derns, what  is  observM?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated?  Every counti^ has 
what ;  and  what  follows  ?  In  the  fourth 
place,  what  only  has  our  author  to  ob- 
seire?  Why  should  they  not?  Whose 
comparisons  have  been  taxed  on  this 
account;  but  why  without  reason? 
What  remark  follows? 

What  figures  has  our  author  now 
considered?  Of  those  t^iat  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  comparison 
and  antithesis?  Ck>ntnist  has  always 
what  effect;  and  what  instance  is 
given?  For  what  puii)OBe,  therefore, 
may  antithesis  be  emptoyed,  on  many 
OGcaskxns,  to  advantage?  Thus  Cicero^ 
m  hip  oratkn  for  Mik^  makes  what  re- 


prescntatkm  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  la 
order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  com- 
plete, what  is  always  of  advantage? 
flow  does  this  lead  us  the  more  to  re- 
mark the  contrast?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances, 
produces  what  efl^t?  At  the  same 
timc^  on  the  frequent  use  of  the  anti- 
thesis^ what  IS  observed?  What  sen- 
tences firom  Seneca  are  here  intro- 
duced ?  Why  does  a  maxim,  or  moral 
saying,  properly  receive  this  form? 
But  ^en  is  an  author' «  ftyle  faulty? 
How  does  such  a  styie  appear ;  and 
what  impression  does  it  give  us  ?  Of  Dr. 
Young,  what  is  here  observed;  and 
from  luB  writings,  what  instances  ot 
this  are  given  ?  Of  this  style,  what  is 
observed  |and  bv  what  are  we  fa- 
tigued? What  other  sort  of  antithesis 
is  there?  In  it  what  may  be  diown; 
but  to  what  cHily  does  it  belong  ?  What 
instanceofhappy  antithesis  is  here  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Pope  ?  In  what  does 
the  font  of  an  epigram  principaUy 
consist?  Comparisons  and  antitheses 
are  figures  or  what  nature;  and  of 
what  are  they  the  productions?  What 
kind  of  figures  are  interrogations  and 
exdamatbns?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremely frequent ;  and  where  do  they 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime 
oratory?  What  is  the  literal  use  of  in- 
terrogatkui ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  a 
figurative  ex|»esskm  ?  What  is  there- 
by expressed;  and  what  appeal  is 
made?  What  example  is  given  from 
the  scriptures?  What  example  is  also 

S'ven   from  Demosthenes'  address  to 
e  Athenians?    What  is  said  of  it  ? 
When  may  intenrqgations  oflen  be  ap- 

Slied  with  propriety  ?  But  to  what  only 
0  exclamatk>ns  belong?  By  means  of 
what  do  all  passionaie  figures  of  speech 
operate  upon  us ;  and  of  it.  wnat  is 
oDserved  ?  Hence,  by  a  sin^e  persooL 
what  effect  may  be  produced;  and 
what  effect  does  it  also  produce  on  a 
great  crowd?  When  interrogations  and 
exclamations  are  properly  used,  to 
what  do  they  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follows  ?  With  inler- 
rogations,  what  may  he  use ;  and  why? 
B'dt  with  respect  to  exclan>ations,  why 
must  he  be  more  reserved  ?  What  do 
juvenile  writers  ima^ne?  But  what  is 
their  effect?  How  is  this  illuBtrated; 
and  henceL  what  is  our  author  inclined 
to  think?  What  remark  follows?  Why 
is  this  the  case?  Wbitf  other  oontrt 
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vance,  which  is  mucn  akin  to  this,  is 
practised  by  some  Writers  ?  What  may 
this  be  called?  What  other  custom, 
which  prevailed  some  time  a£0,  is  un- 
worthy of  imitation?  Though  on  some 
occasions  they  may  be  very  proper, 
yet,  to  what  danger  are  we  exposed  by 
carrying  them  too  far?  If  tne  sense 
point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  ex- 
pressions, what  will  give  but  little  as- 
sistance 3  and  accordingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
speech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
it ;  and  when  only  should,  it  be  us^d  ? 
What  example  is  given  from  Cicero? 
What  does  tnis  manner  of  description 
suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  eflfect  ?  But,  iQ  order  to  a 
successful  examination  of  it,  what  dqes 
it  require  ?  Otherwise^  whajL.  fate,  will 
it  s^are?  To  what  other  figures  of 
speech  are  the  same  observations 
applicable;  and  in  what  proportion 
are  they  beautiful?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
mentioned ;  and  in  what  docs  it  con- 
sist? Of  it,  what  is  observed;  and  how 


may  it  be  carried  on  ?  What  IB  the  prb- 
cipal  instrument  by  which  it  works? 
Yrhat  is  the  effect  of  climax  in  sense, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
is  given  from  Cicero?  What  one  mm 
a  pleading  of  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  ? 
01^  what  must  our  auttSr  take  DoticcL 
relative  to  such  regular  climaxes ;  and 
why? 


ANALYSra. 

1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaining  comparisons. 
Q.  Embellishing  comparisons. 
Rules  arocermng  compcoHmmi. 

A.  Obviousneasof  resemblance  sbauld 
be  avoided. 

B.  Thelikenew  should  not  be  too  re- 
mote. 

c.  They  ejbould  not  be  drawn  fiooi 

unknown  objects. 
D,  They  should  not  be  taJwi  fiom 

low  or  mean  objeots* 

2.  Antithesis, 

8.  Inten:f]^gajjon. 
4.  ExclamatioD* 
6.  Vision, 
6.  Amplification. 
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FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OP  STYLE.— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NER- 
VOUS.—DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,   FLOWERY. 

Hatiro  treated  at  considerable  lenffth  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  managemeiit  of  such  01 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discusnon,  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  obser^tbns  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guage in  general.  These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  antici- 
pated. But  a^  great  errors  are  often  committed  m  thb  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  may  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  bead. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  in- 
stances of  which  I  have  before  ^ven.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition may  abound  with  these  studied-ornaments ;  the  language  may 
be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be 
on  the  whole  fri^d  and  unaiOfecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
thought,  which  constitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  il 
the  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  pre 
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eisioii,  or  in  eue  and  neataess,  all  the  figures  that  can  be  employed 
will  never  render  it  agreeable:  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will 
never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always 
rise  naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  are 
the  language  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion ;  some  of  them 
suggested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such 
as  metaphors  and  comparisons;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated 
emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they 
are  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 
passion.  They  must  rise  of  their  own  accord;  tiiey  must  flow 
from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  describe;  we 
should  never  interrupt  the  course  of  thought  to  cast  about  for  figures. 
If  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  designed  ornaments, 
they  will  have  a  miserable  efiect  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea, 
which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  things 
detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  to  it,  like  lace 
upon  a  coat:  this  is  indeed, 

Parpureuf  late  qui  tplcndeat  uimt  iwt  alter 

Asiuitur  paunus.*— .  A»f  PoBT. 

And  it  is  this  fidse  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  proper 
ornaments  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
same  stream  with  the  current  of  thought  A  writer  of  genius 
conceives  his  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled  and  im- 
pressed with  it;  and  pours  itself  forth  in  that  figurative  language 
which  ims^nation  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which 
his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him;  he  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feelings  are  lively.  On  occasions, 
when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said,  'invita 
Minervi ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  forced;  and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  p9em|>ts,  and  the  sub- 
ject naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  'simplaac  munditiis,'  is  a  capi- 
tal quality.  Nothinc  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig« 
nity  of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  ornament 
When  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  always  appears^  though 
they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  them ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick,  they  give  the  impression 
of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that  evaporates  in  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  head,  are  full  of  good  sense,. and  deserve  careful  attention. 
^  Voluptatibiis  maximis,^  says  Oicero,  de  Orat  I.  iii.  ^  &stidium  fin- 
itimum  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  ho<^  minus  in  oratione  mtremui . 
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la  qaa  iwl  ex  poetis,  v^l  oratoribus  possuxnus  Jadicarei  conciniutiny 
ornatam,  festivam^  sine  intermissione  quamyis  claiia  sit  eoloribua 
picta,  vel  poesis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  ease  diutur- 
ni.  Quare,  bene  et  pneclare,  quamvis  nobis  ssqpe  dicatur,  beUe 
et  festive  nimium  saepe  nolo/*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excel- 
lent directions  with  which  QuintiUan  concludeshis  discourse  concern* 
ing  figures,  L  ix.  c.  3.  *  Ego  illud  de  iis  figuris  quse  yere  fiont, 
adjiciam  breyiter,  sicut  ornant  oralionein  opportunaspositae,  ita  inep* 
tissimas  esse  cum  imroodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  negleeto  renim 
pondere  et  yiribus  sententiarum,  si  yel  inania  yerba  in  hos  modosde 
prayarunt,  summos  se  judicant  artifices:  ideoque  non  desinont  ew 
nectere;  quas  sine  sententia  sectare,  tarn  est  ridiculum  quam 
quserere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.  Ne  has  quidem  quae  ree 
tas  fiunt,  densandae  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  impriniis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quio  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  hanxm 
figurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  yero,  atrocitate,  inyidia, 
miseratione  pugnandum  est;  quisferat  yerbis  contrapositis,  et  con- 
similibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem? 
Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  yerbonim  deroget  affeetibus  fidem;  et 
ubicunque  ars  ostentatur,  yeritas  abcsse  yideatur.'t-  After  these  ju- 
dicious and  useful  obseryations,  I  haye  no  more  to  add,  on  this 
subject,  except  this  admonition : 

in  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figuratiye  language, 
none  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired ; 
it  must  be  deriyed  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its 
deyiations  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge;  but  the  &- 
culty  itself  we  cannot  create :  but  all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical 
ornamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkwani  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  considering,  that  without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  bolh  write  and  speak  to  advantage.     Good 

*  <  In  all  human  things,  disgust  borders  so  nearly  on  the  most  livelj  pleasures, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  either 
poets  or  oratocs  we  may  easily  satbfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  ora- 
tion, which,  without  faitennission,  is  showy  and  fparklmg,  can  please  us  long* 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  haring  expressed  our- 
selves  well  and  properly,  we  ^ould  not  coret  repeated  applause,  for  being  brig^ 
and  splendid.' 

t  *  I  must  add,  coDcemiag  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  thenseUret , 
that,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they 
defonh  it  greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  aiier.  There  are  some  who,  neglectin|f 
strength  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty 
noxds  into  a  figuratiye  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers;  and  therefore  con- 
tinually string  together  such  ornaments;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there 
is  no  sentiment  to  support  tliem,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  fbr  what  wants 
a  body.  Even  those  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick 
We  must  1  <gin  with  considering  what  the  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  person  who 
speaks  render  proper.-  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  these 
figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  die  subject  becomes  deeply  serious,  and 
strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who,  in  aflected  Ian 
gaage  and  ba1anr<»d  phrasei,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  oommlseratfon,  oi 
earnest  entreaty?  On  all  such  occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  words  weakens 
passion;  and  when  so  much  ast  is  shown,  ttere  is  sospccted  to  be  little  sin 
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sense,  elear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement 
of  words  and  thoughts,  will  always  command  attention.  These  arc 
indeed  the  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
ting. Many  subjects  reauire  nothing  more ;  and  those  which  admit 
of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
to  know  our  own  genius  ^ell ;  to  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improve, 
but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  given, 
to  tho<se  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be  a  very  in* 
timate  connexion  oetween  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  em- 
ploys words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a 
certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  strong, 
weak,  dry,  simple,  affected,  or  the  like.  These  distinctions  carry,  in 
general,  some  reference  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinkine,  but  re- 
fer chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  lanruage;  and  comprehend  the  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered ;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  single  words ;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences; the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by 
means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of 
such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
speak  as  the  result  of  those 'underparts  of  which  I  have  hitheno 
treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  iUusthite  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Every  one  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue, 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part  But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find  in  the 
compositions  of  any  one  man,  some  degi;pe  of  uniformity  or  consist- 
ency with  himself  in  manner ;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shall  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  mudi  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguisbing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnifi* 
cent  fuUnessof  the  one,  and  the  sententious  conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  ^  Letters  Persanes,'  and  *  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the 
same  author.  They  required  very  different  compositions  surely,  and 
accordingly  they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gi\  es  a  determtnation  to 
one  kind  of  style  rather  than  anouier.  Where  nothing  of  this  ap> 
pears;  where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  com 
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positions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reason,  that 
he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not 
from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the  most  celebrated  paint* 
ers  are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and  moat  original  writers 
are  known  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their  works,  by  their 
style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found  to  hold  almost  with* 
out  exception. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  divides 
them  into  three  kinds ;  and  calls  them  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  the 
middle.  By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength 
and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  oT  smoothness  and  ornament ;  for  ex- 
amples of  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and  iBschylus  among  the  poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means, 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  style  ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet;  rest- 
ing more  upon  numbers  and  grace,  than  strength ;  he  instances  He- 
siod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The 
middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the 
beauties  of  both ;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer  and  Sophocles 
among  the  poets;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
(what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class,  in- 
deed, which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  of 
style,  though  with  respect  to  different  qualities  of  it;  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  rhetoric:  the 
simplex  f  tenue  or  subtle  ;  ihegrave  or  vehemens  ;  and  the  medium  or 
temperatum  genus  dicendi.  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustra- 
tions they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  ^neral,  that  they  cannot 
advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  his  thoughts 
more  or  less.  This  distinction  forms  what  are  called  the  diffuse 
and  the  concise  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts 
into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as 
are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression 
which  does  not  add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he 
does  not  reject;  he  may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is 
intended  for  the  sake  of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives 
you  the  same  thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears 
to  him  the  most  striking;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that 
lig^^»  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are 
arranged  with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence 
and  harmony.  The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them ;  and  they 
are  commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  reader's  imagination 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully.  He  places  it  in  a  variety 
ofli^ts,  and  gives  t^.e  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand- 
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ing  it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  its 
fall  strength,  because  he  is  to  repeat  the  impressioa ;  and  what  he 
wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
this  character  federally  love  magnificence  and  amplification.  Their 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  and  each 
becomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of 
conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure ;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into 
a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  ex- 
tremeoCdif^enessbecomesweak  and  languid,  and  tires  *he  reader. 
However,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his  genius  prompts  him;  and  under  the  genend  cha- 
racter of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open  and  diffuse  style,  may  pos 
sess  much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to 
the  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from 
detached  passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instan- 
ces, as  from  the  current  of  an  author's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  remarkable 
examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety 
will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian, 
and  the  President  Montesquieu  in  ^L'Espritde  Loix.'  Aristotle 
too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers  for  his  brevity. 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as 
Aristotle;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  difiuseness,  Cicero  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given.  Ad- 
dison also,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under 
this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when 
to  the  diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
composition.  Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more 
copious  style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole 
meaning  must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without 
the  advantage  which  books  afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  re* 
viewing  what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  always  to  be 
avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much  on  the  quickness  of  our 
hearer's  understanding;  h^  our  style  ought  to  be  such,  that  the  bulk 
of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without  effort  A  flowing  co- 
pious style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public  speakers;  guarding, 
at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion,  as  renders 
them  languid  and  tiresome;  which  will  always  prove  the  case,  when 
they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  posses- 
ses mat  advantages.  It  is^ore  lively ;  keeps  up  attention ;  mako^ 
a  brisker  and  stronger  impression;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  suppi  v< 
ing  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought    A  sentiment,  which 
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expressed  diffusely,  will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just;  expressed 
concisely,  will  be  admhed  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want 
to  have  it  yivid  and  animated,  should  be  in  a  concise  strain.  This 
IS  different  from  the  common  opinion;  roost  persons  being  ready  to 
suppose,  that  upon  description  a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  than 
upon  other  things,  and  that  by  a  full  and  eztinded  style,  it  is  render* 
ed  more  rich  and  expressive.  I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it  Any  redundant  wonls  or 
circumstances  encumber  tiie  fancy,  and  make  the  object  we  pre- 
sent to  it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct  Accordingly,  the  most 
masterly  r^escribers.  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  dmost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions. .  They  show  us  more  of  an  object  at 
one  dance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it 
round  and  round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  ^The  strength  and  vivacity 
of  description,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  mudi  more  upon 
the  happy  choice  of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances^than  upon  the 
multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  concise, 
rather  than  in  the  diffuse  manner.  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  dif- 
fuse, because  it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  we  become  prolix,  we  are  always  in  hazard 
of  cooling  the  reader.  The  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy,  run  £ast; 
and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in  motion,  they  supply  many  par 
ticulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  author  can  display  them. 
The  case  is  different  when  we  address  ourselves  to  the  understand- 
ing; as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and  instruction. 
There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner.  When  you 
are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise ;  when  you 
are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and  re- 
quires the  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  full.  Historical 
narration  may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner, 
according  to  the  writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse ; 
Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  succinct;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 
-  I  observed  that  a  diffuse  style  generally  abounds  in  long  periods ;  and 
a  concise  writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentences. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sen- 
tences are  fully  characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.  It 
is  very  possible  for  one  to  compose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to 
be  withal  extremely  diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be 
spread  through  many  of-  these  sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable 
example.  By  the  ^ortness  and  quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he 
may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise ;  yet  he  is  far  from  being  so. 
He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  many  different  fprms.  He 
makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn.  So  also, 
roost  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences,  though  their 
style  in  general  is  not  concise ;  commonly  less  so  than  the  bulk  of 
English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  jnuch  longer.  A  French  au- 
thor breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.    The  direct  effeetof  short 
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sealencesy  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  ^niUveiy,  but  not  always  con- 
cise. By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the 
mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  rive  to  composition  more  of-  a 
spirited  clutfacter.  Long  periods,  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave 
and  stately:  but  like  all  grave  things,  they  are  in  ha^naurd  of  be- 
eoming  dull.  An  interm&cture  of  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite, 
when  we  would  support  solemnity,  together  with  vivacity,  leaning 
more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  propriety  requires  that 
the^olemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  predqminant  in  our  compesi- 
iion.  But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  occasion  formerly  to 
toeat,  under  the  head  of  the  construotion  of  periods. 

The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  lu^  generally  held  to  be  characters 
of  style,  of  the  same  import  ^ith  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They 
do  indeed  very  often  comcide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most 
part,  some  degree  of  feebleness;  and  nervous  writers  will  genq^y 
be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression.  This,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways hold ;  and  there  are  inslanees  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
a  full  and  ample  style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength. 
Livy  is  an  example;  and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow. 
Biarrow's  style  has  many  faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redun- 
dant; but  withal,  for  force  and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distin- 
guished'. On  every  subject,  he  multiplies  words  with  an  overflow- 
ing copiousness :  but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  signi- 
ficant expressions  which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
a  nervous  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking. 
If  he  conceives  an  object  stron^y ,  he  will  express  it  with  enei^y ; 
but  if  he  hasronly  an  indistinct  view  of  his  sqpject ;  if  his  ideas  be 
loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  wri- 
ting, so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  the  concep- 
tion which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  marks  of  all  this  iwill 
clearly  appear  in  his  style.  Several  unmeaning  words  and  loose  epi- 
thets will  be  found :  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  general ;  his 
arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble;  we  shall  conceive  somewhat  of 
his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint  Whereas  a  nervous 
writer,  whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  us 
always  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  full  of  his 
subject,  and  his  words  are  all  expressive;  every  phrase  and  every 
figure  which  he  uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would 
fi^et  before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

I  observed  under  the  head  of  difiuse  and  concise  style,  that  an  . 
author  might  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  iJie  other,  and  yet  be  beau- 
tiful. This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  thu  feeUe. 
Every  author,  in  every  composition,  ought  to  study  to  express  him- 
self with  some  strength,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the 
feeble,  he  becomes  a  oad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however, 
the  same  degree  of  strength  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave 
and  weighty  any  composition  is,  the  more  should  a  character  of 
strength  predominate  in  the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  solemn  discourses,  it  is  expected  most  One  of  the  most  com- 
plete models  of  a  nervous  style,  is  Demosthenes  in  his  orations. 
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As  every  good  quality  in  styie  has  an  extreme,  when  pursued  to 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  nervous  style  as  well  as 
others.     Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
qualities  of  style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner. 
Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  the 
construction  of  a  sentence,  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and 
ease.     This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  ia 
the  English  language;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con, Hooker,  Chillingworth^  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington^ 
Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.   These  writers  had  nerves 
and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this  day  eminent  for  that 
quality  in  style.     But  the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly 
difierent  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences.    Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  ^  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in.  a 
dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.' 
Such  a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh,  in  our  ears.     Yet  some  advan- 
tages certainly  attended  this  sort  of  style ;  and  whether  we  have 
gained  or  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear 
a  question.     By  the  freedom  of  arrangement   which  it  permitted, 
it  rendered  the  lai^uage  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  more 
variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.    But  however 
this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete;   and  no  modem  writer 
could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affectation. 
The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in  some 
measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity 
and  ease.    Our  arrangement  of  words  has  becoQie  less  forciblCt 
perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  natural:  and  thb  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  genius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  H.  seems  to  be  the  aera  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first 
who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  among 
writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him,  Sir  William  Temple  polished 
the  language  still  more.  But  the  author,  who  by  the  number  and  re- 
putation of  his  works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  present 
state,  is  Dryden.  Dryden  began  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and 
continued  long  an  author  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  made 
the  language  his  study ;  and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  in- 
correctly, and  his  style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness 
in  his  -diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  his  expression, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  after  him.* 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  gives  the  following  character  of  his  prose 
styto:  <Hi8  prefaces  have  not  the  formality  of  a  setUed  style,  in  which  the  ftnt 
half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.    The  clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the 
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Sinee  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  purity  and 
elegance  of  s^Ie:  but  it  is  elesance,  rather  than  stie<igth,  that  forms 
the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  tb'  good  English  writers. 
Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  ner/*ja^  manner  than 
others;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  )ihagaage,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  w^  ^re  far  from  the 
strength  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authoxs. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  that 
respect  its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  it  in  another  view;  with  respect  to  the  desree  of 
ornament  employed  to  beautify  it  Here,  the  st>ie  of  different 
authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following  gradation;  a  dry,  a  plain,  a 
neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowery  manner.    Ofeachofthea  in  their  order: 

'First,  a  dry  manner.    This  excludes  all  omameni  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please 
either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.    This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic 
writing ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  ^reat  weight  and  solidi- 
ty of  matter  is  requisite,  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.     Arls 
totle  is  the  complete  example  of  a  dry  style.     Never,  perhaps,  w;  s 
there  any  author  who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didat  • 
tic  manner,  throughout  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  ii  •  - 
struction  without  the  least  approach  to  ornament     With  the  mi;  *: 
profound  genius,  and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  inteh 
gence,  who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  understanding,  withoi 
making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.    But  this  is  . 
manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.     For,  although  the 
goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  dryness  or  harshness  ol 
the  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect;  as  it  fatigues 
attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to  the  rea- 
der or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one.  A  writer  of 
this  character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests, 
almost,  entirely  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage 
us  by  the  employment  of  figures,  musical  arrangement,  or  any  other 
art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry 
and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  puri- 
ty, and  precision,  in  his  language ;  which  form  one  degree,  and  no 
inconsiderable  one,  of  beaufy.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be 
consistent  with  a  very  plain  style;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if 
his  sentiments  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  dry  and  a  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incapa- 
ble of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks 
not  after  it  He  eives  us  his  meaning,  in  good  language,  distinct 
and  pure ;  any  furmer  ornament,  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ; 

periods  modeUed;  evtrj  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its 
proper  place.  NoUiio;  is  cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  airj,  animated  and  rigor- 
OQS  ;  what  is  little  is  gaj,  what  is  great  is  splendid.  Thoagh  all  is  eaiy,  nothing 
is  feeble;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing  hanh;  and  though,  since 
his  earUer  works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  hare  nothing  )ret  uncouth 
•r  obsolete.' 
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leither,  because  he  thinks  it  unnecessary,  to  his  subject;  or,  beeause 
his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it;  or,  because  it  leads 
him  to  despise  it*  * 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  diaoed  at  the 
head  of  those  that  hare  employed  the:  plain  style.     Few  writers 
have  discovered  more  capacity.    He  treats  every  subject  which  he 
handles,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.    He 
knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  purity,  theeztent,  the  precision 
of  the  English  language ;  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a 
pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.    But 
we  must  not  look  for  muoh  ornament: and  grace  in  his  language. 
His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made  Mm  despise  any  embellish- 
ment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  a  plain^  downright,  positive  manner^  like  one  who  b  sur e  he  is  in 
the  right;  and  is  very  indiflerent  whether. you  be  pleased  or  not. 
His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged ;  distinctly  enou^ 
as  to  the  sense;  but,  without  any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound>; 
often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.    If  a  me- 
taphor, or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  salire  more  poim- 
ant,  he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his 
way;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would 
rather  throw  it  aside.     Hence,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often 
borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleasing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the 
plainness  of  his  manner  sets  off  his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it  ^  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
his  reader  laugh  heartily.     To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean 
Swift,  the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.    Among  our  phi- 
losophical writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  dass;  per^icuous 
and  pure,  but  almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.     In  works 
which  admit   or  require  ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts 
where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.    But  we  must  re- 
member, that  when  this  is  tho  character  which  a*  writer  affects 
throughout  his  whole  composition,  great  wei^t  of  matter  and  great 
force  of  sentiment   are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order ;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament ;  but  that  ornament,  not  of  the  high- 
est or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  this  character  shows,  that 
he  does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  object  of  kis 
attention.  But  his  attention  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  acd 
in  a  graceful  collocation  of  them,  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination  or  eloquence.  His  sentences  are  always  clean,  and 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  superfluous  words;  of  a  moderate 
length;  rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure;  dos- 

*  Oq  thi$  head,  of  the  general  characters  of  style,  particniarly  the  plain  and 
tJie  simple,  and  the  characters  of  those  English  authors  who  are  classed  under 
them,  in  this,  and  the  following  lecture,  several  ideas  have -been  taken  from  a 
manuscript  treatise  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was  shown  to  me,  many  jreara  9go, 
by  the  learned  and  ingeaious  author,  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and  which,  H  is  hoped, 
win  be  given  by  him  to  ttie  public. 
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ing  wHh  propriety;  wkhcut  any  tails  or  adjections  dragging  after 
the  proper  close.  His  cadence  is  varied;  but  not  of  the  studied 
musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and  correct,  ra- 
ther than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  style  as  this  may  be  attained 
by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fancy  or  senius;  by  industry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing,  and  it  is  a  style 
always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of  moderate  elevation  on  our 
composition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper, 
on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neatness ;  and  a  sermon, 
or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

An  elegant  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  or- 
nament than  a  neat  one;  and  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to 
style,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of 
its  excesses  or  defects.  From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it 
will  easily  be  understood,  that  complete  elegance  implies  great  per- 
spicuity and  propriety;  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangement  It  implies 
farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as 
far  as  the  subject  admits  it;  and  all  the  illustration  which  figurative 
language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  In  a  word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs 
the  understanding:  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the 
beauty  of  expression,  but  not  oyercharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first  rate  writers  in 
the  language;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Boling- 
broke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more:  writers  who  difier  widely  from 
one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now 
class  together,  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale 
of  ornament,  possessing  nearly  the  ^ame  place. 

When  the  ornaments  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in 
proportion  to  the  subject;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and 
strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms 
what  is  called  a  florid  style;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
excess  of  ornament.  In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardonable. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  that  their 
style  should  incline  to  the  florid  and  luxuriant;  *  Yolo  se  efierat  in 
adolescente  faecunditas,'  says  Quintilian,  ^multum  inde  decoquent 
anni,  multum  ratio  limabit,  aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur;  sit 
mod6  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et  exculpi.  Audeat  haec  setas  plura, 
et  inveniat  et  inventis  gaudeat ;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca 
et  severa.  Facile  remedium  est  ubertatis :  sterilia  nullo  labore  vin- 
cuntur.'*     But,  although  the  florid  style  may  be  allowed  to  youth, 


*  <  In  youth  y  I  wish  to  see  luxurianey  of  fancy  appear.    Much  of  it  will  be  dimin 
ished  by  years ;  much  wiU  be  corrected  by  ripening  judgment ;  some  of  it,  by  the  merft 
practice  of  compositioui  will  be  worn  away.    Let  there  be  only  sufficient  matter,  at 
first,  that  can  bear  some  pruning  and  lopping  off.    At  this  time  of  life,  let  genius  be 
iKild  and  inventive,  and  pride  itself  in  its  efforts,  though  these  should  not,,  as  yet,be  cor 
rect    Lnxuriancy  can  easOy  be  cured;  but  for  barrenness  there  is  no  remedy.* 
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ui  their  first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same  indulgence  from 
writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judgment,  as  it 
ripens,  should  chasten  ima^ation,  and  reject  as  juvenile  all  such 
ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not  condu- 
cive to  illustrate  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tinsel 
splendour  of  language^  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect.  It  were 
well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  ima- 
gination. We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if 
we  found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy 
writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured 
attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have 
formed  to  themselves  some  loose  i^ea;  but  having  no  strengtib  of  genius 
for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words, 
by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures,  and  every  thing  that 
has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  has  escaped  these 
writers,  tnat  sobriety  in  omameiit  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it 
pleasing ;  and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid 
thought^  the  most  florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  public,  however,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on ;  at 
least,  the  mob  of  readers,  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first, 
with  whatever  is  dazzling  and  gaudv. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religious 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  eo  great  a  currency.  The 
pious  and  benevolent  heart  which  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and 
the  lively  fancy  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merits  ap- 
plause :  but  the  perpetual  glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery, 
and  strained  description  which  abound  m  them,  are  ornaments  of  a 
false  kind.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather  than  his  style :  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a 
serious  kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  ^from  sounds 
to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart.'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  give,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them ;  as  I 
conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures, 
than  to  take  every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  against  the 
affected  and  frivolous  use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  that  slight  and 
superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  ^t  present  too 
fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste 
for  more  solid  thought,  and  more  manly  simplicity  in  style. 

aUESTIONS. 


Having  treated  at  considerable 
length  of  the  figures  of  speech,  before 
finuly  diflmiamng  this  subject,  wnat  does 
oar  author  think  incumbent  on  him  ? 
Though  these  have,  in  part,  been  anti- 
cipate, vet,  what  may  be  of  use ;  and 
wny  ?  With  repeating  what  observa- 
tion, does  our  author  begin  ?  Instances 
of  what,  have  already  been  given  7  On 


the  other  hand,  what  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  In  the  second  place, 
that  figures  be  beautiful,  what  is  requi- 
site? What  has  been  shown?  When 
only,  therefore,  are  they  beautiful;  and 
what  remark  follows?  When  will  they 
have  a  miserable  eflfect ;  and  what '»  a 
very  erroneous  idea?  This  is  indeed, 
what  ?  What  has  often  been  tlie  eReci 
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of  thkialfieidoa?  From  what  do«  the 
real  and  properoroamentB  ofstyle  Arise ; 
and  how  do  they  flow?  Of  a  writer  or 
genrna,  what  is  remarked  7  On  what  oo- 
cwAms  shoold  wenever  attempt  to  himt 
for  %areB ;  and  why  1  What  is  the  third 
dneetioQ  given  conGeming  the  uae  of 
figures;  wd  why  1  What  is  the  effect 
on  compoaitifm  of  too  great  attention  to 
ornament ;  and  what  remark  ibUows  ? 
What  ksaid  of  the  direction  of  the  an- 
cieot  critkg  on  this  head?  What  sajs 
CiDero?  With  what  directkm  does Qum- 
tHian  oonclnde  his  discourse  concerning 
them  ?  On  the  use  of  fimirative  lan- 
guage, what  is  the  fourth  direction  ?  Of 
imagination,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
impcovement  may  it  derive  from  culti- 
vation ;  but  what  will  prove  diwusdng? 
With  what  consideration  shouM  we  sa- 
tiafy  oaraelves?  What  will  always  com- 
mand attentidid ;  and  of  what  are  they 
thefbondalion?  What  remark  follows? 
What  directions  cannot  be  too  often 
given  to  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  the 
vb&cfd  arts?  When  our  author  entered 
upHi  the  consideration  ofstyle,  what 
did  he  observe?  To  what  do  these  dis- 
tinctioDs,  in  genera],  carry  some  refe- 
rence ;  but  refer  chieny  to  what?  From 
what  do  they  arise ;  and  what  do  they 
comprehend?  Of  what  does  it  remain 
now  to  speak?  Of  the  style  necessary 
for  difierent  subjects,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated  from  philosophi- 
cal writings,  from  orations,  and  from 
the  different  parts  of  a  sermon?  But 
what  does  our  author  at  present  mean 
to  remark  ?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated from  the  writings  of  livy,  and 
of  Tacitus?  How  is  t&  further  illus- 
trated ?  Wherever  there  is  real  and  na- 
tive'^^eniue^  what  is  its  effect?  Where 
nothing  of  this  appears,  what  are  we 
apt  to  mfer?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Amon^  the  ancients,  how  did  Dkxnysi- 
us  of  HalicamaaBus,  divide  these  gene- 
ral characters  of  style?  By  the  austere, 
what  does  he  mean ;  and  what  exam- 
ples are  given  ?  What  does  he  mean  by 
the  florid  ?  Whom  does  he  instance  as 
writers  of  this  character  ?  What  is  the 
mMdle  kmd ;  what  does  it  comprehend ; 
and  in  this  class  who  are  placed?  0£ 
this  last  class,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  Of  Ciceio,  and  Quintilian's  di- 
vision of  style,  what  does  our  author 
remark ;  and  why  does  he  not  dwell  on 
it ''-  From  what  does  <me  of  the  most 


obvbos  distinctioni  of  the  difieient 
kinds  of  style  arise,  and  what  does  it 
form?  Of  a  concise  writer,  wlmt  is  ob- 
served ?  How  does  he  oegard  ornament  ? 
In  what  light  doeshe  pla^his  thoughts? 
How  aieTus  sentences  arranged ;  what 
is  studied  in  them;  and  for  what  are 
they  commonly  designed  ?  Of  a  difluse 
writer,  what  is  remarked?  Why  does 
he  place  his  thought  in  a  variety  of 
lights;  and  why  is  no  not  careful  to  ex- 
press it  in  its  full  stren^h  at  finit? 
What. do  writers  of  this  character 
generally  bve;  and  of  their  periods, 
what  k  observed  ?  Of  each  of  these 
mannenBL  what  k  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark Mows?  For  illustrations  of  these 
general  characters,  to  whom  does  our 
author  refer?  How  are  we  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing? 
Who  are  the  two  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples known  by  our  author?  Of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  his  fruffality,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  a  beautiml  and  magnificent 
diffnsenesfc  who  is  the  most  iflustrious 
instance  that  can  be  given ;  and  what 
other  writers  fall  in  some  decree  under 
this  class  ?  In  jud^ng  when  it  is  proper 
to  l^an  to  the  concise,  and  when  to  tbe 
diffuse  manner,  by  what  must  we  be 
directed?  Why  do  discourses  that  are 
to  be  spoken,  require  a  more  copious 
style,  tnan  books  that  are  to  be  read  ? 
On  what  should  we  never  presume? 
What  style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all 
[mblic  speeches;  guarding,  at  the  same 
time,  a^^Bunst  whSil  In  written  compo- 
sitions, why  does  a  certain  degree  of 
oonciseneBB^  VOKom  great  advantages? 
How  k  thu  illustrated?  When  shoulJ 
description  be  in  a  concise  strain?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  different  fiom 
the  common  opinkm?  What  does  oor 
author,  on  the  contrary,  apprehend; 
and  why?  Aceordinffly,  of  the  most 
masterly  describers^  wbaX  is  observed  ? 
At  one  glance,  what  do  they  show  us? 
Upon  whaXf  does  the  strength  and  vi- 
vacity of  description  much  depend? 

In  what  style  should  addresses  to  the 
passions  be  made?  In  these,  why  is  it 
dangerous  to  be  diffuse?  What  hazard 
attends  becoming  prolix?  Of  the  heart, 
and  the  fancy,  waaX  k  observed?  In  ad- 
dresses to  what,  is  the  case  quite  differ^ 
ent ;  and  there,  what  manner  is  prefer- 
red ?  When  should  you  be  concise,  and 
when  is  it  better  to  be  full  ?  Of  historical 
I  narration,  what  k  observed ;  and  how 
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IS  Hurilhulfatedl  Of  a  diffbse  writer, 
what  was  obeenrad;  and  of  a  conciBe 
writer,  what,  therefore,  is  certain? 
What,  however,  js  not  to  be  iflTerrdd 
from  this:  and  why  not?  Who  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  this;  and  of 
his  sentences,  what  is  observed?  Of 
the  style  of  most  of  the  French  wri- 
ters, what  is  observed?  What  does  a 
French  author  do;  and  what  is  the 
direct  efiect  of  these  short  sentences? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  quick,  succes- 
sive imputees,  which  they  make  on  the 
mind?  Of  kmg  periods^  what  is  ob- 
served? When  18  an  intermixture  of 
lonff  and  short  sentences  requisite?  But 
of  mem,  what  is  said?  Efow  are  the 
nervoos  and  the  feeble  generally  held  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  they  do  very 
often  coincided  As  this  does  not  always 
hold,  of  what  are  there  instances? 
Who  are  examples;  and  of  the  latter 
style,  what  is  observed?  Where  is  the 
foundatioa  of  a  nervous  or  weak  style 
laid?  How  is  this  iUustrated?  Of  his 
words  and  expresBons,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  impressbn  does  a  nep- 
voos  writer  ghreus  of  his  sabject ;  and 
why?  What  was  before  observed? 
How  should  eviery  author  studv  to  ex- 
piMs  himsdf?  What  remark  follows; 
and  vdien  should  stx«ngth  predominate 
in  style  ?  Hence^  where  is  it  expected 
most;  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect examples?  What  holds  of  the  ner- 
vous style  as  wdl  as  others?  What  is 
the  eflectof too0rest  a  study  of  strength ; 
and  fimn  what  does  harshness  arisef  Of 
whom  is  this  reckoned  the  fault?  Of 
these  writbra,  and  of  the  language  in 
thieir  hands,  what  is  observed  ?  what 
illuBtratkm  of  this  remark  is  given? 
What  advactara  attend  this  sort  of 
style?  To  wtot  has  the  present  form  of 
our  langua^  sacrificed  the  study  of 
strength  ?  G^our  arrangement  of  words, 
what ii remarked?  M^twasthearea 
of  the  formation  of  our  present  stvle  ? 
Who  was  the  fiiiit  who  laid  aside  those 
frequent  inversimis  ?  Who  polished  the 
language  still  more  ?  But  to  whom  are 
we  most  indebted  lor  the  present  state 
ot*  our  language ;  and  of  nim,  what  is 
observed  ?  Since  his  time,  to  what  has 
considerable  attentbn  been  paid ;  but 
what  iblk>ws?  How  do  we  now  com- 
pare with  the  ancients?  Hitherto,  how 
nave  we  considered  style?  How  do  we 
now  proceed  to  ooiwder  it?  Here,  how 


does  the  style  of  di£ferent  autbofs 
to  rue  ?  Of  a  dry  manner,  what  isob- 
served?  Where,  only,  is  it  toleraUe 
and  what,  even  there,  is  requisite?  Of 
Aristotle,  what  is  here  observed?  Why 
does  not  this  mcmner  deserve  to  be  imi- 
tated? What  is  remarked  of  a  plain 
stvle?  Of  a  writer  of  this  characteTi 
what  is  observed?  What  does  he  pur- 
sue in  his  language?  What,  also,  may 
be  consistent  wim  a  very  plain  style ; 
and  therefore,  what  Mows  ?  What  is 
the  difference  between  a  dry  and  a 
plain  writer?  Repeat  the  remarks  here 
made  onthe  stvle  of  DeanSwift  What, 
also^  is  remarked  of  Mr.  Locke  ?  In  a 
neat  style,  what  have  we  reached; 
and  of  a  writer  of  this  character,  what 
is  observed?  By  whom  may  such  a 
style  as  this  be  attained;  and  how? 
Of  it,  what  is  remarked,  mid  how  ex- 
tensively may  it  be  used  ?  Of  an  ete- 
gant  style,  what  is  observed?  From 
what  has  been  fbrmeriy  delivered,  what 
will  be  easily  understood  ?  What  far- 
ther does  it  imply;  and  of  an  elegant 
writer,  what  is  observed?  Whom  may 
we  place  in  this  class;  and  of  them 
what  is  observed?  What  forms  a  fkrid 
style?  Of  it,  in  a  young  composer,  what 
is  remarked ;  and  what  says  QointiliaB? 
Why  must  not  this  style  receive  the 
same  indulgence  from  writers  of  ma- 
ture years?  Of  these  frothy  writers, 
what  is  observed ;  and  in  them,  what 
do  we  see?  What  has  escaped  them  ? 
Of  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditatifliis,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  them,  what  justly  merits 
applause ;  but  what  are  of  a  &!se  kind  ? 
Wliat  advice,  to  students  of  oratory,  is 
therefore  given?  Whv  are  admonitions 
of  this  kind  repeated  7 

ANALTSia  • 

1.  DireetioDM  ftboot  the  use  of  fignres. 

A.  The  chief  beauties  of  oompoiidoii  do 

not  depoid  upon  them. 

B.  They  must   rise  naturally  from  th» 

subject 

c  Thej  should  not  be  employed  too  fre- 
quently. 

D.  Without  a  flfenius  for  them,  they  shoiiid 
not  he  attempted. 

2.  St;9le,  with  respect  to  its  exj>reflsion. 

A.  The  diffuse  and  the  concise  style. 

B.  The  nervous  and  the  feeble  style. 

3.  Sty^  with  respect  to  ornament 

A.  A  dry  style. 

B.  A  plain  style, 
c.  A  neat  style. 

n.  An  decant  style. 
V.  A  floria  style. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS   OF  STYLE.— SIMPLE,    AF- 
FECTED, VEHEMENT.— DIRECTIONS  FOR 
FORMING  A  PROPER  STYLE* 

Hativo  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  the 
general  characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffuse,  the 
nerFous  and  feeble  mannen  I  considered  style  also,  ^ith  relation 
to  the  diffeneal  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in 
which  view,  the  manner  of  different  authors  rises  according  to  the 
following  gradation :  dry,  plain,  neat,  elq^t,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great 
importance  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examin- 
ed, that  of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affec- 
tation* Simplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  Tery  frequently 
used;  but,like  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without 
precision.  Thb  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings 
given  to  the  word  simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  distinguish ;  and  to  diow  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attri- 
bute of  style.  We  may  remark  four  different  acceptations  in  which 
it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  parts.    Horace^s  precept  refers  to  this : 

Denique  lit  quod  rii  ilmplez  duntazat  et  anam.* 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from 
double  plots,  and  crowded  incidents;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or 
£neid,  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto ;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition 
to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is 
the  same  with  unity. 

Tho  second  sense  is  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refine- 
ment Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  what  the  occasion 
or  the  subject  suggest  unsought ;  and  what,  when  once  suggested, 
are  easily  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a 
less  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a 
peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue;  within  certain  bounds  very  beau- 
,  tiful;  butwhencarriedtoofar,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting 
us  by  the  appearance  of  being  rtcfierchi^  or  far  sought.  Thus,  we 
would  naturally  say,  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simpli- 
city, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley;  Cicero's  thoughts  on 
moral  subjects  are  natural;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured.  In 
these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is  opposed,  either  to  variety 
of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has  no  propfer  relation  to  style 

*  'Tim  learn  tlie  wandcrinf  honoar  to contnl, 
And  kMp  MM  equal  tmovtluwiishtlM  whole.'  FbaMIS 
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There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect  to 
style;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid 
writer;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  ^ simplex,^  the  ^tenuej  or 
^  stibiil^genus  dicendij'  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  Th<» 
simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  stylet 
which  I  before  mentioned;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illus- 
tration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style; 
but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as 
the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expresses  our 
thoughts.  This  is  quite  difierent  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word 
just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness : 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament 
Homer,  for  instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion ;  and  yet  no  writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not 
to  ornament,  but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour 
about  our  style ;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  one  thinks  he  could  luive  written  in  the  same  way;  Horace 
describes  it, 

at  sibi  qaiTif 

Speret  idem,  sudet  mnltunii  fhittraque  laboret 
Autus  idem.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression:  it  seems  the  very  Ian- 
guage  of  nature ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy ;  but  these  flow 
from  him  without  effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not 
beckuse  he  has  studied  it*  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression 
most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in 
it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  ^  Habeat 
ille,'  says  Cidero,  (Orat  No.  77 )  *molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indicet 
non  ingratam  negligentiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quim  de  verbo  la- 
borantis.'t  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that, 
like  simplicity  of  manners,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn 
of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial 
manrers  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvan- 
tage; that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where 
the  splendour  of  dress,and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  reading 
an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction 

*  'From  weU-known  tales  sach  6ctioni  would  1  nke^ 
Ai  all  might  hope  to  imitate  i^ith  ease; 
Vet  while  they  strtre  the  same  success  to  gain, 

Should  find  their  labours,  and  their  hopes  in  rain.'  Francis. 

t  <  Let  this  style  have  a  certain  softness  and  ease,  which  shall  characterise  a  neg 
ligence,  not  nnpleasin|c  in  an  anthor,  who  appears  to  ba  mon  sottchous  about  the 
thought  than  the  ezprttsion. 
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at  home,  aod  with  ease,  where  we  find  nataral  manners,  and  a  marlt* 
ed  character. 

The  hij^iest  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French 
term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language, 
naiveti.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this 
wonL- .  It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  oelieve  the 
best  2coount  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who 
explainb  ttthus :  That  sortof  amiable  ingenuity, or  undbguised  open- 
ness, which  seems  to  give  us  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the 
person  who  shows  it;  a  certain  infantine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in 
our  hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of  the  character  that 
we  think  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore, 
alwi^s  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  this  character. 
La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  such 
ndiveiS.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as  descriptive  of  a  par^ 
ticular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  an- 
cient original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it  This  hap- 
pens from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natu« 
ral  genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of 
others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation.  Hence, 
among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  sim- 
plicity than  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacroon,  Theo- 
critus, Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  are  all  distinguished  for  it  Among 
the  Romans  also,  we  have  some  writers  of  this  character,  partieular* 
^  Terence,  Lucretius,  Phsedrus,  and  Julius  CaBsar.  The  following 
passage  of  Terence's  Andria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of 
manner  in  description. 

Fumis  interim 
Procadit ;  sequimur ;  aii  sepukfanim  ▼enimai; 
In  ignem  imposita  est;  fletur.    Interea  base  Mror, 
Quam  dizi,  bA  flammam  acce«sU  imprudenttos 
Satii  cum  pericnlo.    Ibi  turn  exanimatus  Pamphilufi 
Bene  dinunulatam  amorenii  et  celatum  indicat ; 
Occurrit  prsceps,  mulierem  ab  igne  retriJhit, 
Mea  Qlycerium,  inqnit,  quid  agis?  Cur  iu  is  perdituni  ? 
Tom  Ula,  at  consnetum  facile  amerem  cemereti 
Rejecit  se  in  eum,  Sene  qnam  familiariter.* 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant;  and  convey 
a  modt  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 

*  <  Meanwhile  the  ftmeral  proceeds ;  we  follow ; 
Oome  to  the  sepoklire:  &e  bodj*s  plac^a 
Upon  the  pile ;  lamented;  whereupon 
This  sister  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  ftames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
There!  there!  the  frighted  Pampbilus  betrayt 
Hb  weD-dissembled  and  long  hidden  lore ; 
Rmis  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  criee. 
Oh !  S17  Qlycefhim!  what  is  it  you  do? 
Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  younelf  ? 
Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  chat  you  thenoe 
Might  easily  perceir^Uieir  long,  long  lore. 
Threw  hersdfbadt  into  his  a:* on,  and  wepc. 
Oh!  bowfhmiliarly"  CoUfika. 

2H 
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the  style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.  Let  us,  nezty^eon- 
sider  some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  TiUotson's  manner. 
Tillotson  has  lone  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model 
for  preaching.  But.his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of  eloqQence, 
vehemence  and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or 
correct  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the 
Archbishop  is  exceedingly  deficient  His  style  is  always  pnre,  in» 
deed,  and  perspicuous,  but  careless  and  remiss;  too  often  feeble  and 
languid;  little  beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are 
frequently  suffered  to  drag  unharmoniously^  seldom  any  attempt  to> 
wards  strength  or  sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects, 
such  a  constant  vein  of  sood  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works, 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruction 
conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  and  unaffected,  as  will  justly  re- 
commend  him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English  language  re- 
mains; not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  a 
simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressive  of 
great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before,  that  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in  style, 
and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes  the  negli- 
gence of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Arch- 
btsbop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair  the 
beauqr  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  manner. 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of 
simplicity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson ;  though,  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest 
rank.  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmoni- 
ous ;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  man- 
ner will  naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  what- 
ever has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own 
character.  In  reading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation 
with  him;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as 
an  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He  may 
be.  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent  simplieityy 
and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which  this  character  of  style 
admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  ornamented 
degree  of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison,  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
English  language,  the  most  perfect  example:  and,  therefore,  thourii 
not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  for 
imitation,  and  the  freest  from  considerable  defects,  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure,  he  is  in  the  highest  degree ; 
his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great,  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  of  require;  the  construction  of  his  sentences 
ea^y,  agreeable,  and  commonly  very  musical ;  carrying  a  character 
of  smoothness  more  than  of  strength.  In  figurative  language,  he  is 
rich  particularly  in  similes  and  metaphors;  whidi  are  so  employ 
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edy  aft  to  render  his  style  splmkdid,  mthout  being  giKidy, 
not  the  least  afiectation  in  bis  manner;  we  see  no  marks  of  labom^ 
nothing  forced  or  constrained ;  but  great  eIegance,joined  with  great 
ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  disting^shed  by  a  charac- 
ter of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings. 
No  author  hasa  more  popular  and  insinuatmg manner ;  and  the  great 
regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for  virtue  and  religion,  recom- 
mends  him  highly.  Irhe  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  strength 
and  precision,  which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to 
such  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  mo- 
'  del  for  any  of  the  higher  and  mttre  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 
Though  the  public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  li^ht;  for, 
though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  ran^  among 
the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets;  and,  in 
prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain,  than 
his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers 
more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whojse  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  is 
never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  strains 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by 
their  lustre*  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  simplicity,  m  an  author 
of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  recdnciles  us  to 
many  a  careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and^verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may 
be  always  remarked  ;. although  other  beauties  being  predominant, 
this  forms  not  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  ThusMil- 
ton  is  simple  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings, 
simplicity  of  manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accordingly, 
this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout 
all  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and,  indeed,  no  other  character  of  style  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have  ren- 
dered their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  I  cannot 
give  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is 
an  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before, 
and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his  general  character 
under  this  head.  Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  His 
works  might  be  read  with  profit  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they 
contain,  hsd'he  not  filled  them  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious 
.nsinuations  against  the  christian  religion ;  thrown  out,  too,  with 
so  much  spleen  and  satire,  as  do  no  honour  to  his  memory,  either 
as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  language  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm, 
and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree;  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No 
English  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the 
regular  construction  of  his  sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety, 
and  with  respect  to  cadence*  All  Uiis  givea  so  much  elegance  and 
pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should  have  been 
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highly  admired  by  some.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  perpe 
Cual  stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault  His  lordship 
can  express  nothing  with  siniplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
it  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to  speak 
like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins ;  and  dressed  out  with 
magnificent  elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  the  marks  of 
labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment 
coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart  Of  figures  and  oma 
ment  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond ;  sometimes  happy  in 
them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  visible ;  and  having  once  laid 
hold  of  some  metaphor  or  alliision  that  pleased  him,  he  knows  not 
how  to  part  with  it  What  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and 
censuring  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it;  though  he  departs  from 
.  it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modern  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we 
may  call  excessive  and  sickly;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion; 
few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  charactei; 
led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his 
writings.  He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he 
is  far  mm  being  happy  in  it  He  attempts  it  often,  but  always 
awkwardly;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  his  pleasantry ;  and  laughs  in  form, 
like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  man- 
ner, it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who 
blindly  admired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has 
also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
in  Mr.  Blackwall,  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer, 
the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  Augustus;  a  writer  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity  also;  but  infected  with  an 
extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  style,  and  of  that  parade  of  Ian- 
gtiage  which  distinguishes  the  Shaftesburean  manner. 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  an  opposite  manner;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  au- 
thor to  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free 
from  affectation,  and  not  have  merit  The  beautiful  simplicity  sup- 
])oses  an  author  to  possess  real  genius;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity, 
and  li^  eliness  of  imagination.  In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaf- 
fectedness  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it  heightens 
every  other  beauty ;  it  is  the  dress  of  nature,  without  which,  all 
beauties  are  imperfect    But  if  mere  unaffected ness  were  sufficient 

•  It  may  perhmpft  be  not  unirorthy  of  being  mentkNied,  that  the  first  edition  of 
bis  Inqtiirr  into  Virtue,  was  published,  surreptitioai!/,  I  beliere,  in  a  separate 
form,  in  the  year  160D;  and  n  sometimes  to  be  met  with:  by  comparinr  which, 
with  the  corrjcted  edition  of  the  sane  treatise,  as  it  now  stands  among  hu  works, 
we  see  one  of  the  most  canons  aijd  useful  examples  that  I  know,  of  what  is  cal> 
V-d  LinuB  labor:  the  art  of  potishfairlananage,  breaUqg  long  sentences,  and  workirf 
«p  an  imperftct  dranght  into  a  highly  fimshed  j 
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la  constitute  the  beauty:  of  style,  weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers 
might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And  accordingly  we  fre- 
quently meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  wri- 
ters on  account  of  what  they  call  the  'chaste  simplicity  of  their 
manner;'  which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every 
ornament,  through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We 
must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  that  simplicity  which  accom- 
panies true  genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every 
proper  ornament  of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless 
and  a  slovenly  manner.  Indeed,  the  distinction  is  easily  made 
from  the  effect  produced.  Thef  one  never  fails  to  interest  the  rea- 
der; the  other  is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style, 
different  from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  vehement  This  always  implies 
strength,  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity;* 
but,  in  its  predominant  character,  is  distinguishable  from  either  the 
strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardour;  it  is  a  glow- 
ing style;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose  imagination  and  passions 
are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what  he  writes ;  who  is  there- 
fore negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself  forth  with  the 
rapidity  and  fullness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of 
style. 

Among  English  writers^  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character, 
though  mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  lea4er;  the  de- 
magogue of  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly,'  the  style  thB.t  runs 
through  all  his  political  writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with 
heat,  rather  than  writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rheto- 
rical figures;  and  pours  himself  forth  with  great  impetuosity.  He 
is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same  thought  before  us  in  many 
different  views ;  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold 
rather  than  correct;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  muddj. 
His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness ;  inclining,  hoM 
ever,  most  to  long  periods ;  sometimes  including  parentheses,  <in*  I 
frequently  crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  an- 
other, as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the 
choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  precision.  In  exact 
construction  of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury ; 
but  greatly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
merit  as  a  writer  would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter 
had  equalled  his  style.  But  while  we  find  much  to  commend 
in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly 
find  any  thins  to  commend.  In  his  reasonings,  fo^the  most  part,  he  is  « 
flimsy  and  fabe;  in  his  political  writings,  factious;  in  what  he  calls 
his  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  de 
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I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of  writers,  or  the 
general  characters  of  style.  Some  others,  beside  those  which  I  have 
mentioned,  might  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  separate  such  general  considerations  of  the  style  of  au- 
thors from  their  peculiar  turn  of  sentiment,  which  it  is  not  my 
business,  at  present,  to  criticise.  Conceited  writers,  for  instance, 
discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their  compqsition,  that  it  imprints 
on  their  style  a  character  of  pertness;  though  I  confess  it  is  diffi- 
cult *to  say,  whether  this  can  be  classed  among  the  attributes  of 
style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  thought  In  what- 
ever class  we  rank  it,  all  appeardtices  of  it  ou^t  to  be  avoided 
with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  writing.  Under  the  gen- 
eral heads  which  I  have  considered,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
E' ving  ths  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  En^ish 
njniage. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
to  determine  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writing,  what 
is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy,  nor  necessary.  Style  is  a 
field  that  admits  great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  diflferent  authors 
may  be  very  different;  and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful.  Room  must 
be  left  here  for  genius;  for  that  particular  determination  which 
every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expression  more 
than  another.  Some  general  qualities,  indeed,  there  are,of  such 
importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind  of  composition,  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always  study  to  avoid. 
An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  for  instance, 
are  always  faults;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and  sim- 
plicity, are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at  But  as  to  ttie  mixture 
of  all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good 
qualities,  for  formibg  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise 
rules  can  be  given ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model 
as  absolutely  perfect 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations 
upon  style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
attaining  a  good  style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character 
of  that  style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on  which  we  write^ 
or  prompted  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose»is,  to  study  dear 
ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This 
is  a  direction  which  may  at  first  ap^ar  to  have  small  relation  to 
style.  Its  relation  to  it^  however,  is  extremely  close.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  good  style,  is  good  sense» accompanied  with  a  liv^  ima- 
gination. The  style  and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimatety  con- 
nected, that,  as  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to 
distinguish  them.  Wherever  the  impressions  of  things  upon  our 
minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed  and  confused,  our  style 
in  treating  of  such  things  will  infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what 
we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  express 
with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  then,  we  mav  be  assured, 
is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  oif  the  subject  till  we 
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have  atuioed  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  \%  e  are 
to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it ;  then 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally 
speaking,  the  best  and  most  proper  expressions,  are  tliose  which  a 
clear  view  of  the  subject  suggests, without  much  labour  or  inquiry 
after  them.  This  is  Quintilian's  obsenration,  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  'Pie- 
rumque  optima  verba  rebus  coherent,  et  cernuntur  suo  lumine. 
At  nos  quaerimus  ilia,  tanquam  lateant,  seque  subducant  Ita  nun- 
quam.putamus  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  dieendum  est;  sed  ex  aliii 
iocis  petimus,  et  inventis  vim  afferimus."^ 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  frequent 
practiceof  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  con- 
cerning style  I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end, 
without  exercise  and  habit  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of 
composing  that  will  improve  style.  This  is  so  far  from  beine  the 
case,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  ac- 
quire certainly  a  very  bad  style;  we  shall  have  more  trouble  after- 
wards in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcting  negligences,  than  if  we 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at  all.  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care.  Liet  the 
facility  and  speed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  'Mo- 
ram  et  solicitudinem,'  says  Quintilian^with  the  greatest  reason,  1.  x. 
jc.  3.  'initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinen- 
dum  est,  ut  quam  optime  scribamus;  celeritatem  dabit  consuetude. 
Paulatim  res  facilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio 
prosequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familia  bene  instituta  in  officio 
erunt  Summa  haec  est  rei ;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur ; 
bene  scribendo,  fit  ut  cito.'^ 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in 
too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard 
the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing 
too  long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions, 
a  glow,  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  ex- 
press ourselves  happily,  though  at  the  expense  of  allowing  some 
inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination  of  these  must 
be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the  practice  of  compo- 
sition be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is  no  less  so;  it  is 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
habit  of  composition.     What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by 

* '  The  most  proper  words  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  an! 
to  be  expressed  by  tfaem,  and  may  be  discovered  as  by  their  own  light.  Bat  we 
hunt  after  them,  as  if  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  fooi^d  in  a  comer.  Hence, 
instead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  die  subject,  we  go  in  quest  of  them  to 
9ome  other  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  we  liave  found 
out.' 

f  'I  enjoin,  that  such  as  are  b^inning  the  practice  of  composition,  write  slowly, 
and  with  anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  object  al  first  should  be,  to  write  as 
well  as  possible;  practice  wiU  enable  uem  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees,  matter 
win  oiler  itself  stUl  more  readily ;  words  will  be  ai  hand ;  composition  will  dow ; 
every  thing  as  in  the  arrangement  of  a  well-ordered  family,  will  present  itself  in  i'Ji 
proper  pli^.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this ;  by  hasty  composition,  we  shall  never 
•cquire  the  art  of  composing  weO ;  by  writing  weB,  we  shall  oome  to  write  speedilly. 
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for  some  little  timei  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  past,  till  the 
fondne^  for  the  expressions  we  have  used  be  worn  off,  and  the  ex- 
pressions themselves  be  forgotten;  and  then,  reviewing  our  work 
with  a  cou^  and  critical  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another, 
we  shall  discern  many  imperfections  which  at  first  e^aped  us.  Then 
is  the  season  for  pruning  redundances;  for  weighing  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences ;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  connecting 
particles;  and  bringing  style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  supported 
form.  This '  LimsB  Labor ^  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  would 
communicate  their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others ;  and 
some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most  necessary 
objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practicable 
work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  thethird  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  be  gain- 
ed from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render 
ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This 
is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply 
us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on  every  subject.  In  reading  authors 
with  a  view  to  style,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  different  manners ;  and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view. 
I  know  no  exercise  that  will  be  tound  more  useful  for  acquiring 
a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some  passages  from  an  eminent  En- 
glish author,  into  our  own  words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  take,  for  in- 
stance, some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  it 
carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  firm  hold  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  it;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book;  to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  caa;  and 
having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com- 
parison, show  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie;  will  lead  us  to 
the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them;  and,  among  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  will  make  us 
perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful.     But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  ser- 
vile imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous. 
It  hampers  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner ;  and  those 
who  are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults 
as  well  as  his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer  or 
speaker,  who  has  not  some  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his  own 
genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's 
noted  phrases,  or  transcribing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will 
prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect 
to  shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the  utter 
poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting, 
reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of  oratory  to  consult 
what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutions, 
where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and  direction.s, 
that  well  deserve  attention. 
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In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with  respect 
to  style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  *n  public.  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on 
occasions  when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason ; 
or  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who 
comprehend  nothingof  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasona- 
ble magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style, 
as,  what  is  much  worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin 
to  write  or  speak,  we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  suit  our  style  to  it  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object 
eyery  ill-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpar- 
donable ;  and  though  children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense 
will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  si.bject  without  this  admo- 
nition, that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  must 
not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughts.  'Curam  verborum,'  says  the  great  Roman  cri- 
tic, ^^rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem.'*  A  direction  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  present  taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to 
style  than  to  thought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  com- 
mon sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afibrd  a  fund 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  latter,  requires 
true  genius ;  the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help 
of  very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously 
rich  in  style,  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  publijc  ear  is 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that 
no  writer  can,  with  safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it.  But  h.e  is  a 
contemptible  one  who  does  not  look  to  something  beyond  it:  who 
does  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  employ  such 
ornaments  of  style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish : 
*Majore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  ^  ag- 
gredienda  esteloquentia;  quae  si  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire,  et 
capillum  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam  suam  pertinere.  Or- 
natus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  sanctus  sit;  nee  efieminatam  levitatem,  et 
fuco  ementitum  colorem  amet;  sanguine  et  viribus  niteat't 


*  *  To  your  ezpressioof  be  attentive :  but  about  jour  matter  be  soUciIoub.' 
t  <  A  higher  ipirit  ouj^ht  to  animate  those  who  ftudy  eloquence.  They  ought  to 
consult  the  health  and  soundness  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their  atten- 
tion to  such  trifling  objects  as  paring  the  nails,  and  dressing  the  hair.  Lei  orna- 
ment be  manly  and  chaste,  without  efleminate  gayetj,  or  artificial  colouring ;  let 
it  shine  with  the  glow  of  health  tad  itrength.' 
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QUESTIONS* 


Or  what  Idndi  of  style  did  oar  au- 
thor treat  in  die  laat  lecture?  With 
relation  to  what,  was  style  also  cooEd- 
darad?  Under  what  other  character 
18  he  next  to  consider  style  1  Of  simpli- 
city,  when  applied  to  writing,  what  is 
otteenred?  To  what,  chiefly,  hastliis 
been  owing;  and  what  is,  conseqneDt- 
lyi  neceasouy  ?  How  many  difierent  ac- 
ceptations of  it  may  we  remark ;  and 
what  is  the  first?  Kepeat  the  prec^ 
of  Horace,  in  reference  to  this.  By 
what  examples  is  the  nature  of  this 
simplicity  iliustreted  ?  In  this  seuse,  it 
is  tne  same  with  what  ?  What  is  the 
seccmd  accoDtation  in  which  simplicity 
is  taken  ?  What  are  simple  thouj^hts  ? 
Of  refinement  in  writing,  What  is  ob- 
served ?  Thus^  what  shoild  we  natu- 
rally say?  In  these  two  senses^  to  what 
has  simplioity  no  proi)er  rekoon?  To 
what  does  simplici^  in  the  rnird  sense, 
stand  opposed?  Wnat  illastration  of 
this  is  given?  With  what  does  simple 
style,  in  this  sense,  coincide ;  and  what 
foUowB?  What  does  simplici^,  in  ^e 
fourth  sense,  particularly  respect? 
From  what  is  smiplicity,  m  this,  quite 
different ;  and  with  what  is  it  compati- 
ble? How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
To  what  does  this  simplicity  stand  op- 
posed; and  what  is  it  considered?  How 
does  a  writer  of  simplicity  express  him- 
self? HoUv  does  Horace  describe  it  ?  Of 
his  expreaakm,  what  is  (Aiserved;  and 
in  his  style,  what  do  3rou  see  ?  Of  his 
expressbn,  fiffures,  and  fancy,  what  is 
remarked?  What,  also^  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  character  of  style; 
and  why?  What  says  Cicero?  Wiat 
is  the  ^reat  advantage  of  simplicity  of 
style  ?  Wliat  disadvantages  have  more 
studied  and  artificid  manners  of  wri- 
ting ?  But  reading  an  author  of  simpli- 
city, is  like  what?  By  what  French 
term  is  the  highest  degree  of  this  sim- 
plicity expressed?  What  docs  it  always 
express?  What  is  the  best  account 
that  can  be  given  of  it?  Where  are 
man;^  examples  of  it  to  be  found;  and 
how  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  With  re- 
spect to  simplicity  m  general,  what 
nay  we  remark?  How  does  this  hap- 
pen? Hence,  what  follows?  Among 
the  Greeks,  and  oko  among  the  Ro- 
mans, what  individuals  were  distin- 
guished for  it?  Repeat  the  passage 
here  introduced  from  Terence's  Andria  ? 
Of  this   passage,  what  is  observed  ? 


ner;  and  how  has  he  kMig  been  ad- 
mired ?  Of  his  ekxraence^  what  is  ob- 
served; and  why?  What  is  said  of  hii 
style  ?  But  notwithstanding  theae  de- 
fects, what  will  ever  recommend  him 
to  high  regard ;  and  as  what?  What 
was  before  observed  on  simplicity  of 
manner?  Butbowfiir  may  this  sim 
pUcity  Bonititimes  be  carried?  In  sim- 
plicity, how  does  Sir  Wilham  Temple 
compare  with  Ullotson  ?  Of  his  style 
and  manner,  what  is  observoi ;  and  on 
his  style,  what  is  stamped?  What  ef- 
fect ii  produced  in  reading  his  works? 
How  may  he  be  classed  ?  Of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison^ stylcu  what  is  observed;  and, 
therefore,  wnat  follows?  Ctf  his  penipi- 
cuity,  purity,  and  precisbn,  and  also  ot 
the  construction  of  Ins  sentences,  what 
is  remariced  ?  How  is  he  in  n^uura- 
tive,  language ;  and  what,  is  said  ot 
his  manner  ?  By  what  is  he  partku- 
larly  distinguished?  Of  Ins  manner, 
what  is  oterved;  and  what  recom- 
mends him  highW'  ?  If  in  any  thing,  in 
what  does  he  mil;  and  wmit  ia  the 
OQDsequenco  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that'  his  merit  has  not  always 
oeenseen  in  its  true  light;  and  wbiat 
illustration  is  given  ?  Wtiy  is  one  never 
tired  of  reading  such  authora  as  those 
whose  characters  our  author  has  been 
giving?  Of  the  eharm  of  simplicity  in 
an  author  of  real  geniu&  what  is  ob- 
served? Hence,  wmit  follows?  What 
examples  are  given?  What  is  the  ef- 
fect or  simplicity  in  ffrave  and  solemii 
writinfls?  Accordingly,  of  what  wri- 
tings has  this  often  been  remarked  to 
be  me  prevailing  character ;  and  why  ? 
Of  what  is  I^rd  Shafle^ury  a  re- 
markable example?  Were  it  not  for 
what,  might  his  works  be  read  with 
profit,  for  the  moral  i^iilosi^hy  which 
they  contain  ?  Of  his  language,  and  ot 
his  sentences,  what  is  observed  i  What 
is  the  effect  of  all  this?  What  is  his 
capital  fault?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
lustrated? Of  his  figures  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  what  is  observed  ? 
Of  him,  what  is  most  wonderful?  To 
what  degree  did  he  possess  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  taste  ?  But  what  re- 
mark follows  ?  Of  his  wit  and  raillery, 
what  is  observed  ? 


From  the  account  given  of  Lord 
Shaflesbury's  maimen  what  may  ea- 
sily be  imagined?  Wnat  remark  fol- 
_  .  lows?  In  whom  is  tins  fully  exemplifi 

What  shall  we  next  consider?  What  is  ed;  and  what  is  said  of  him?  After  all 
the  great  beauty  o^  Tilbtson's  man- '  thai  has  been  said,  what  is  it  necessa 
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nrto  observe?  From  what  may  one  be 
freei  and  not  have  merit?  y/oat  does 
die  beautiful  simplicity  suppose?  In 
thib  ease,  what  is  the  crowiimff  omar 
ment^  and  what  m  its  efibctf  But  if 
mere  uDafiecteduess  were  sufficient  to 
ooDstitate  the  beauty  of  irtnde,  what 
consequence  would  ibllow?  And  ac- 
oordm^,  with  what  do  we  frequently 
meet?  Between  what,  thJrefore,  must 
^v^distinguMEAi?  What  diierant  effects 
do  they  pndoee?  To  mention  what, 
does  our  author  now  proceed  ?  What 
does  this  always  imply ;  and  with  what 
k  it  not  inconsistent?  But  from  what, 
in  its  predominant  chaFBCter,  is  it  di»- 
tmguiflhable?  Describe  it  To  what 
does  it  bekajsr;  and  from  whom  is  it 
expected?  Where  do  we  find  a  perfect 
example  of  it  ?  Who^  amonff  English 
writerB,  has  the  most ca  this  character? 
For  what  was  he,  by  nature,  firmed ; 
and  aeoordingly,  wbiat  follows?  With 
iKhatdoeshealwund;  and  of -his  eopi- 
oosDesB^  what  is  observed?  What  re- 
mark ibUowB?  Of  his  sentences,  what 
is  observed?  In  the  choice  of  his  words, 
and  in  the  exact  construction  of  his 
sentenees^  what  is  observed?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  his  merit, 
as  a  writer  be  very  considerable? 
But,  what  follows?  Why  will  our  au- 
thor no  longer  insist  on  the  different 
manners  of  writers,  or  the  ^neral  cha- 
racters of  style  ?  now  is  thn  illustrated 
fitm  conceited  writere?  In  whatever 
class  we  rank  it,  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
Under  the  general  heads,  which  has 
been  considered,  what  has  been  done? 
Frcnn  what  has  been  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, what  may  be  inferred ;  and  why  ? 
Here,  for  what  must  room  be  leti? 
What  remark  follows ;  and  how  is  it 
illustrated  ?  But  for  what  can  no  pre- 
ciae  rule  be  given  ?  To  conclude  these 
dhsertations  upon  style  In  what  man- 
ner, will  be  more  to  our  purpose?  What 
is  tne  first  direction  given  for  this  pur- 
pose? How  is  the  necessity  of  this  di- 
rection illustrated?  On  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  style  and 
thoughts  of  a  good  writer,  what  has 
several  times  been  hinted  ?  How  is  this 
iliustraled  ?  What,  then,  may  we  be 
assured,  is  a  capital  rule,  as  to  style  ? 
Generally  spealung,  what  are  the  best 
and  most  proper  expressions  ?  Repeat 
what  Quintiban  says  on  this  subject 
In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a 
good  style,  what  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary? What  remark  follows?  At 
the  same   time,  what  is  observed? 


What  will  be  theefieetofwritii^  fie- 
quently,  carelesely  and  hastily ;  and 
what  remarks  follow?  What  says 
Quintilian,  with  the  greatest  reason  ? 
What mnHtwe^howevery observe;  and 
why?  Why  must  a  more  severe  ez- 
ammation  of  these  be  left  to  oorrectkm? 
What  disposition  should  we,  for  a  short 
time,  make  d'  what  we  have  written  ? 
Tlien  is  the  season  for  what  ?  Of  the 
LiwM  Labor  J  what  is  observed?  In 
the  third  pbiee,  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sistance that  is  to  be  flamed  from  the 
writing  of  others^  wnat  is  obvious? 
Why  IS  this  requisite  ?  In  reading  au 
tbon  with  a  view  to  styleu  to  what 
should  attention  be  given?  In  acquir- 
ing a  proper  style,  what  exeicase  is 
very  useful?  Bythat,  what  does  our 
author  mean  ?  What  wiU  be  the  e^t 
of  such  an  exercise  ?  But^  in  the  fourth 
place,  what  caution  is  given  ?  Of  thi& 
what  is  observed?  What  man  will 
never  become  a  good  writer  or  Break- 
er 1  What  sbcmld  we  particulariy 
avoid  ?  What  is  the  efiect  of  such  a 
habit;  and  what  is  infinitely  better? 
On  these  heads,  to  do  what  is  every 
student  of  oratory  advised  ?  In  the  fifth 
place,  what  is  an  obvious,  but  material 
rule,  with  respect,  to  style  ?  How  is  the 
necessity  of  this  rule  rally  illustrated  ? 
When  we  begin  to  write  or  sp^,  what 
ouffht  we  previouslyto  ^  in  our  minds? 
What  must  we  sacrifice  to  this?  In  the 
last  place,  what  admonitkm  is  given? 
What  sa^the  Roman  critic  on  this 
subject  ?  Why  is  this  direction,  at  pre- 
sent, particularly  necessary  ?  How  is 
this  remaric  fully  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  the  public  now  much  accustomed? 
What  remark  follows?  What  says  the 
writer  whom  our  author  has  so  oflen 
quoted? ,^.,-.,,._^ 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Simplicity  of  style. 

A.  ^Mmplicity  of compontion. 

B.  Simplicity  of  thought. 

c.  SimpUcityin  opposition  to  too  much 

ornament. 
D.  Simplicity  in  tho  caq>res0ion. 

a.  Instances  among  the  ancients  and 
the  modems. 

2.  The  vehement  style. 

3.  Directions  for  attaining  a  good  style. 

A.  We  should  study  ckar  ideas  on  the 
subject 

B.  We  siiould  compose  fi-equently. 

c.  Wo  should  be  familiar  with  the  best 
authors. 

D.  We  should  avoid  servile  imitation. 

E.  We  should  adapt  our  style  to  the  sub- 
ject 

F.  We  should  attend  less  to  our  style 
than  to  our  thoughts 
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LECTURE  XX. 

CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MR, 
ADDISON,  IN  No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  language  and  style,  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  oecause  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parts 
of  composition.  A  critical  anadysis  of  the  style  of  some  good  au- 
thor will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject;  as  it  will  sugeest  ob- 
servations which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will^ow,  in 
the  most  practical  light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 
which,  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  the  useful  morality,  and 
the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of 
those  standard  books  which  have  done  the  greatest  honour  to  the 
English  nation.  I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected, easy  and  polite, 
and  full  of  those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  wri- 
ting. At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in 
the  language,  he  is  not  itie  most  correct;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders his  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent criticism.  The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer 
sometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more  studied  cir- 
cumspection and  care  of  far  inferior  writers  have  taught  them  to 
avoid.  Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore,  which  I  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  do,  as  I  proceed,  I  must  also  point  out  his  negli- 
i fences  and  defects.  Without  a  free,  impartial  discussion,of  both  the 
aults  and  beauties  which  occur  in  his  composition,  it  is  evident,  this 
piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service;  and,  from  the  freedom 
which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine  that 
I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared 
the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of  this 
author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  ele- 
gant and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occa* 
sion  to  point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun, which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in  ob- 
scuring its  lustre.  It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian 
applies  to^  Cicero,  Mile  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  place- 
bit,'  may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison;  that  to  be  high 
ly  pleased  with  his  manner  of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  having 
acquired  a  good  taste  in  English  style.  The  paper  on  which  we  are 
now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  the  first  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator. 
It  begins  thus: 
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<  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful}  of  all  our 


senses.' 


This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.  It  is  clear,  precise, 
and  simple.  The  author  lays  down,  in  a  few  plain  words,  the  propo- 
sition which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  para- 
graph. In  this  manner,  we  should  always  set  out  A  first  sentence 
should  seldom  be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one. 

He  might  have  said, '  Our  righiut?^rno8t perfect jund  the  most  de- 
Ugh^fuU  But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article 
the*  For  the  rq>etition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to 
point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  from,  or 
contrasted  with,  each  other;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  at- 
tention should  rest  on  that  distinction.  For  instance;  had  Mr.  Ad- 
dison intended  to  say,  that  our  sight  is  at  once  thetmost  delightful ^ 
and  the  most  useful^  of  all  our  senses,  the  article  might  then  have 
been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and  strong  distinction  would 
have  been  conveyed.  But,as  between  jEWf:/i;c/ and  delightful  there  is 
less  contrast,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetition*  It  would 
have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sen- 
tence.    He  proceeds: 

<  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objects  at  the  greatest*distance,and  continues  the  longest  in  action, 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjojrments.' 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious,  and 
well  constructed.  It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no 
superfluous  or  unnecessary  words.  FoVy  tired  or  satiatedjtowKrAsihe 
end  of  the  sentence,  are  not  used  for  synonymous  terms.  They  con- 
vey distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to  diiferent  members  of  the  period; 
that  this  sense  continues  the  longest  in  action  without  beir^  tired, 
that  is,  without  being  fatigued  wifii  its  action ;  and  also,  without  being 
satiated  with  itsproper  enfyoyments.  That  quality  of  a  good  sentence, 
which  I  termed  its  unity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  our 
sights  li^hich  he  speaks.  This  is  the  object  carried  throughthe 
sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs, 
fUSf  conversesy  continues f  to  esidi  of  which  it  is  deariy  the  nomina- 
tive. Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper  places ; 
and  thai  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, each  of  which,  agreeable  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows 
and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted,  at 
last  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admits ; 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  itsproper  enjoyments.  Enjoy- 
ments is  a  word  of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close 
which  is  designed  to  be  a  musicaf  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  hap- 
py, as  this  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  period  which  suits  the 
sound  so  well,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  i  espect  to  the  sense.  It 
follows  4be  order  of  nature.    First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects 
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mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to  the  mind ;  next,  we  have  the 
action  of  sight  on  those  objects ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  and 
continuance  cf  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more  natural  and 
haupy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  without 
being  too  much  sc  for  the  subject  A  metaphor  runs  through  it 
The  sense  of  sight  is,  in  some  d^ree,  personified.  We  are  told  of 
its  conversing  with  its  objects ;  and  of  its  not  being  Hred  or  satiated 
with  its  enjoyments;  all  which  expressions  are  plun  allusions  to  ti|e 
actions  and  feelings  of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personifica- 
tion which,  without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevat* 
ing  the  fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  renders  discoarse 
picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive  tiie  author's  meaning  more 
distinctly,  by  dqflung  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sensible 
colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  thb  beauty  of  style  beyond 
most  authors ;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been  considering,  i^ 
very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no  blemish  in 
it  whatever^  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object,  that  the 
epithet  large^  which  he  q>plies  to  variety — the  largest  variety  of 
ideasy  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  num- 
ber. It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  word  greatf  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

^  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
shape,  and  all  other  ideas  tiiat  enter  at  the  e3re,  except  coknirs ; 
but,  at  the  san^  time,  it  is  very  mueh  straitened  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
oUects.'  •    • 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  |t  is,  in- 
deed, neither  .clear  nor  elegapt  Extension  and  shape  caA,  with 
no  propriety,  be  called  ideas  ;  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Nei- 
ther is  it  accun^,  even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with 
which -our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,)  to  tfpeak  of 
my -sense  giving  tts  a  notion  o/ ideas;  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas 
themselves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  miieh  more  elear,  if 
the  author  had  expressed  himseU!  thus :  ^  The  sense  of  feeling  can, 
indeed,  give  oa  the  idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other 
properties  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  co- 
lours.' ...  * 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For 
what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  being  confined 
in  its  operation^  to  the  number ,  bulky  and  distance  j  o/its particular 
objects?  Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of 
feeling,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects. 
Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neith^ 
of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objects.  The  turn  of  expres- 
sion is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  two  words 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which  were  originally  in  Mr. 
Addison's  manuscript ;  because  the  insertion  of  them  would  render  the 
sense  much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  These  two  words  are,  with 
regard: — it  is  very  much  straitened  andeonfined  in  its  operations  j 
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tmtk  regard  to  the  number^  iulkj  and  di$tanee  qfit9pariieular  olh 
Jtei9,  The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited 
than  sight  in  thia  reipeet^  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  circle,  to 
a  tmaH«r  number  of  objects. 

The  epithet jMir^»eii/ar,  Applied  to  obfedif  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
seaiBQce,  is  redundant^  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr. 
Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of  /lectmar,  as  indeed  he 
does  often  in  other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  particular  andjve- 
euKar,  though  they  are  too  often  oonBkinded,  are  words  of  dif^ 
ferent  import  from  each  other.  Particular  stands  opposed  to  gen^ 
ral;  peculiar  stands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  in  cummon  with 
oihare.  Particularj  expneeeB  what,  in  the  logical  style,  is  called 
species;  peculiar ,  what  is  called  differentia.  Its  peculiar  Meets , 
would.hare  sign^ed,  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  tiie  sense  of  feel* 
ing,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense ;  and 
would  have  had  more  meaning  than  Us  particular  objects  ;  though, 
in  truth,  nei  tber  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was 
soiScient  to  have  said  simply,  its  obfects. 

<Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defect8>  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  ana  di£fusive  kind  of  touch,  that 
spreads  itself  over  an  inftnite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  re- 
mote parts  of  the  universe.' 

Here  again  the  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty. 
This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  mu« 
sicaL  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members, 
which  are  formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  second 
sentence,  on  which  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is 
so  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  we  should 
have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  of 
another  sentence  between  them,  prevents  this  effect 

^Itis  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  wiwi  its  ideas; 
so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (which  I  shall* 
use  promiscuously,)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  our  view  5  or  when  we  call 
up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptioas4 
or  any  the  like  occasion.' 

In  place  of,  //  is  this  sense  whiehfumishes^  the  authb'r  might  l][avje 
said  more  shortly,  TKs  sense  furnishes.  But  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  he  has  used,  is  here  more  proper.  •  This  sort  of  Aill  and 
ample  assertion,  it  is  this  whichy  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition 
of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which  we  seelc  to  ca)I  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  like  pointing  with  the  fiand  at  the  object  of  which 
we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middte  of  the  sentence,  which 
I  shall  use  promiscumtsfyf  is  not  clear.  *  H4  ought  to  have  said, 
ierms  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously;  as  the  vei  b  use  relates  not  tc 
the  pleasures  of  thef  imagination,  but  to'  the  teims  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  which,  he* was* tP 'employ  as  synonymous.  Any  the 
Hkc  occasion.  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion^  is  not  a  hap- 
py expression,  nor  is  it  very  pipper  to  speak  ot  calling  up  ideas  bjf 
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accaaions.   The  common  phrase,  any  such  meanSf  would  have  been 
more  natural. 

^  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight;  but  we  have  the 
|M>wer  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  Uiose  images  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision 
that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination;* for,  by  this  faculty,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes  more  beaitiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature/ 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence, 
there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  filtering 
andcompoundingthoseimageswhichtoe  haveoncereeei^ 
.  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say, 
retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable 
For  retaining^  altering^  and  compounding,  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to,  and  governs^the  subsequent  noun,  those 
images;  and  that  noun  again  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing preposition,  into.  This  instance  shows  the  importance  of 
carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax;  when  so 
pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  through  inadvertence,  be  guilty 
of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily  have  been  recti- 
fied, by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two  parti- 
ciples, in  this  way:  ^  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and 
compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received ;  and  of 
forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  The  lat 
ter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 

<  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employ 
ed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense^  than  those.of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination.' 

There  at  *few  toords — which  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if 
our  author  ^ere  had  said  more  simply,  few  words  in  the  English 
languageare  employed.  Mr.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and 
full,  ratiier  than  the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  this 
extended  sort  of  phraseology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  as- 
sertion of  consequence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  em]rfia- 
sis;  such  as  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On 
other  occasions,  these  little  words,  it  is,  and  there  are,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.  T%ose  qf  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  here.  As  he 
does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  fancy  and  the  imaginatian,  but  the 
words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place;  neither,  in- 
deed, was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  cf 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus:  ^Few  words  in  the  Englisn 
language  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense, 
than  fancy  and  imagination.' 

^  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion 
of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  p:uke  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
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my  following  specuiationsy  that  the  reader  may  concfeive  right!}* 
what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.' 

Though^  and  determine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  3^t  a 
diflference  between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  view* 
ed,  as  applied  here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  just 
said,  that  the  words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  uncir- 
cumseriietL  Fix  relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine  to  the  last. 
Wejkt  what » loose  ;  that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place. 
that  it  may  not  fluctuate  in  our  ims^nation,  and  pass  from  one  idea  * 
toanother ;  and  we  ife/«rmtite  what  is  unaVcum^mfoif,  that  is,  weas- 
oertain  its  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may 
see  its  boundaries.  For  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  thing  clbarly,  till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know 
how  far  it  extends.  These  two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and 
beauty  as  they  are  here  applied;  though  a  writer,  more  frugal  of 
words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred  the  single  word 
asoer/om,  which  conveys,  without  any  metaphor,  the  import  of  them 
both. 

The  notion  qf  these  words ,  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at  least 
not  so  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  of  these  words  ^-<is  I  intend 
tomaieuseqfthemin  the  threado/my  speculations;  this  is  plainly 
iaulty.  A  sort  of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the 
literal  sense.  He  mig^t  very  well  have  said,  as  /intend  to  make 
use qfthemin  my  fol&wing speculations.  This  was  plain  language; 
but  if  he  chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thread,  that  allusion  ought 
to  have  been  supported ;  for  there  is  no  consistency  in  making  use 
qfthem  in  the  thread o/speculations;  and  indeed,  in  expressing  any 
thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain  language  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  metBphoricBl^hestilffeetwhichlproceedupon,  is  an 
ungraceful  close  of  a  sentence ;  better  the  subject  upon  which  Ipro- 
eeedL 

<I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  the  plea* 
surcs  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  origi- 
nally from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds.' 

As  the  last  sentence  began  with,  'I therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
fiXf  it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar, 
I  must  therefore  desire  Mm  to  remember;  especially,  as  the  small  va- 
riation of  using,  on  this  account,  or,  for  thisreason,  in  place  of /Aere- 
fore,  would  have  amended  the  style.  When  he  B9Lys,Imean  only 
9uch pleasures,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in 
its  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean, 
but  such  pleasures:  and  therefore  should  have  been  placed  in  as  close 
a  connexion  as  possible  with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies. 
The  style  becomes  more  clear  and  neat,  when  the  words  are  arrang- 
ed thus;  'By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  plea- 
sures only  as  arise  from  sight' 

'My  design,  being  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  plea-^ 

sores  of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  ii*om  such  olgects 

as  are  before  our  eyes;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  tiiose 

secondary  pleasures  of  Idie  imagination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas 

2K 
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of  visible  objects^^when  the  objects  are  not  actiuJly  before  the  eye. 
but  are  called  up  into  our  memories,  or  formed  into  agreeable 
visions  of  things,  that  are  either  absent  or  fietitaous.' 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  sabject,  lo  study 
neatness  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions  are  then 
more  distinctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  This 
sentence  is  not  perfectly  happy  in  that  reqpect  It  is  somewhat 
ctogged  by  a  tedious  phraseology.  Afy  design  being  first  qfall,  to 
discourse^in  the  next  plane  to  ^pmko/^uch  obfects  (ms  fire  be/areour 
eyea^Aings  that  are  either  abamt  or  fictitious.  Several  words  might 
have  been  spared  here;  and  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact 

^  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under- 
standing/ 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant 

<  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded 
on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man :  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as 
transporting  as  the  other.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  more  prtferabk^  is 
such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  ahoidd 
have  fallen  into  it ;  seeing  pteferabie^  of  itself,  expresses  the  compara- 
tive degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eli^ble,  or  more  excellent 

I  must  observe  urther,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  last 
member  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expresaed-^«/ 
mtistbeconfessedf  that  those  of  the  imaginationare  asgreatandas 
transporting  as  the  other.  In  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared 
three  things  together ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense, 
and  those  of  the  understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  thb  sentence, 
he  had  called  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  the  last;  and  he 
ends  the  sentence,  with  observing,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are 
as  great  and  transporting  as  the  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other 
makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with  the  last,  he  leaves  it  ambig^uons, 
whether,  by  the  other y  he  meant  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  sense ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either,  by  the  con- 
struction; though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  it  should  refer  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The  proposition  reduced 
to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus:  ^  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
understanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting/ 

^  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  ademonstration ; 
and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chap 
ter  in  Ari«*otle.' 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  la 
expressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  our  author  is 
very  remarkable. 

<  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advanti^ 
above  those  of  the  understanding!  that  they  are  more  obvious,  an<i 
more  easy  to  be  acquired.' 

This  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence 
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<It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enten.' 
This  sentence  is  Hyely  and  picturesque.  By  the  gayety  and  brisk- 
ness wluch  it  gi vet  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  intermixing 
such  ashort  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  nm  of  longer  ones,  which  never 
faib  tc  have  a  happy  effect  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inac* 
curacy.  A  scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter:  an  actor  enters;  but  a 
scene  appears  or  presents  itseff, 

<  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  atten 
tion  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.' 

This  is  still  beautuul  illustration;  carried  on  with  that  agreeable 
fiowcriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  those  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating. 

<  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any 
thing  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former  sen- 
tences. We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  cannot  so  well 
he  ssxAtoassenttothebeautyqfanobject,  •tfc^tnou^ZedJ^  would  have 
expressed  the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence 
too  is  heavy  and  ungraceful — tke  particular  causes  and  occasions  qf 
it;  both  particular  and  occasions^  are  words  quite  superfluous ;  and  the 
pronoun  tV,  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beau 
ty  or  to  object  It  would  have  been  some  amendment  to  the  style  to 
hate  run  thus :  '  We  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an 
object,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

^  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.' 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  appliefll  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
tiian  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ob- 
served on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  that  for  a  relative  pro- 
noun, instead  oi  which;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addi- 
son. fVhich  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  that^  being  never 
employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative ;  whereas  tha4  is  a  word 
of  many  senses;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  con- 
junction. In  some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  re- 
lative, in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the 
same  sentence.  But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind, 
which  is  always  the  preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sen- 
tence. Pleasures  which  the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receivings  is 
much  better  than  pleasures  that  the  vulgar^  ^. 

^  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description ; 
and  oflen  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
meadows,  than  another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed, 
a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  makes  the  most  rude, 
uncultivated  parts  of  nature, administer  to  his  pleasures:  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it 
8  multitude  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality 
of  mankind  ' 
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All  this  IS  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  is  happy ;  and  the  style 
runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no 
stiffness  or  afiectation ;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flovir 
of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little 
negligences  which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in 
this  paragraph.  The  first,  in  the  sentence  whiph  begins  with,  it  gives 
him  indeed  a  kindqfprcperiy.  To  this  it,  there  is  no  proper  antece- 
dent in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we 
must  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the 
paragraph,  which  begins  with,  a  man  of  a  polite  imagination.  This 
phrase, /K>/t/e  imagination,  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  it 
can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an  improper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in 
the  genitive  case,,  as  the  qualification  only  of  a  man* 

The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  ipmr 
gjrAphySothatkelooksupotitheioorld,  asittverean  another  light.  By 
another  light,  Mr.  Addison  means,  a  li^t  different  from  that  in 
which  other  men  view  the  world.  But  though  this  expression  clear- 
ly conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it 
very  indistinctly  to  others;  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  in- 
accuracy, into  which,  in  the  warmth  of  composition,  every  writer 
of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  cool,  subsequent  review,  •^s  it  were,  is  upon  most  occasions  no 
more  than  an  ungraceful  palliative;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a 
softening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence,  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  and  what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  alto- 
gether. It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what 
had  gone  before ;  a  feeble adjection  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  paragraph  would  have  ended 
with  more  spirit  at  the  words  immediately  preceding;  the  tmcul* 
tivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures. 

*  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  ta  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  rice  or 
folly.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one 
word,  or  disarrange  one  member,  without  spoiling  it  Few  sentences 
are  to  be  found  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

^  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his 
.innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
with  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take.' 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence^  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  re- 
mark. 

^  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require 
tnch  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ 
nents,  nor  at  the  same  time,  suflCsr  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  iodo 
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lenoe  and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual 
delights;  but  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
urom  sloth  and  idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  dif- 
ficulty.' 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an  in- 
stance of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  Of 
this  nature,  says  he,  are  those  qfthe  imagination.  We  might  ask, 
of  what  nature?  For  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  describe  the  nature  of  any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said, 
thatit  was  every  man's  duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea- 
sures as  wide  as  possible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is 
loosely  made,  by  beginning  the  next  sentence  with  saying,  of  this  na- 
tureare  tfiose  of  the  imagination.  It  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in 
view  the  governing  object  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he  had  said, 
'This  advantage  we  gafn,'  or,  'This  saUsfaction  we  enjoy,  \>y  means 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination.'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  abun- 
dantly correct. 

^  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worko^ 
out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  tlrc 
brain.' 

On  this  sentence,  nothhig  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 
worked  out  by  dint  ofthinkingyis  a  phrase  which  borders  too  much 
on  vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed 
in  a  polished  composition 

'  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have  a 
kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  serve 
to  clear  ai|^  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief 
and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasine  and  agree- 
able motions.  Fo.*  this  reason,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  up- 
on Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a 
poem,  or  a  prospect,  where-he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knot- 
ty and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.' 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  is 
altogether  out  of  its  place ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  harsh 
and  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave 
concerning  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed  member  which  I 
point  at,  is  this:  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
andsubtile  disquisitions;  these  words  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
placed  not  where  they  stand,  but  thus :  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay 
upon  Health,  wherehe  particularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knot- 
ty and  subtile  speculations,  has  not  thought  it  improper  toprescribe 
to  Mm,  fyc.   This  arrangement  reduces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

'  I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  bv  several  considerations,  to  re- 

2&  ' 
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commend  to  my  readers  the  pursuit  ef  those  pleasures ;  I  shaR,  in 
my  next  paper,  examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  th^  plea- 
sures  are  derived.' 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  {Hnoper 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  that 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner^ 
as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence. 
In  the  sentences  before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstances 
necessarily  come  in — BywayofiniradtLctUm — by  several  consider^- 
ations — in  this  paper — in  the  next  paper.  All  which  are  with 
great  propriety  managed  by  our  author.  It  wiU  be  found,  upon  trial, 
Siat  there  were  no  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could 
have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance,  *  I 
have  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  t^  meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking, 
by  way  of  introduction,  in  thispaper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend 
the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers,  by  several  consider- 
ations,' we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  clogged  ^ith  cir- 
cumstances in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  nor 
4  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXI. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  Now  4I« 

OF  THE  SPECTATOR.  ,  S'  v 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  of 
Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  tfa^  last  lecture,  sufficiently 
show,  that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  happy  genius, 
and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  found. 
Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beau- 
ties, as  render  style  highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  in- 
accuracy of  any  kind.  As  tl>«  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout 
two  or  three  subsequent  papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time. 
I  must  intimate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended 
for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style.  I 
pretend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well*ac- 
quaiiited  with  the  powers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks  may 
prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  minute:  but 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  sdl  the  proficiency  which  they  desire 
in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  structure 
of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit;  and  though 
my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be  thought  ill- 
founded,  they  will  at  leasts  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them  into 
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the  tnin  of  making  proper  remarks  for  themsdves.*    I  procecc, 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

*  I  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which 
arise  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects :  and  these, 
I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or 
beautiful.' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  simple 
and  distinct  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  triew  and  survey^ 
are  not  altogether  synonymous;  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  to 
import  mere  inspection ;  the  latter,  more  deliberate  examination. 
Yet  they  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present 
case,  any  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient  The 
epithet  (uUualy  is  introduced,  in  ord«r  to  mark  more  strongly  the 
distinction  between  what  our  author  caUs  the  primary  pleasures  of 
imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  the  secondary, 
which  arise  from  remembrance  or  descriptioa. 

'There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that 
the  horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  the 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  sreatness,  or  beauty;  but 
still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  ddi^t  in  the  very  disgiist  it 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicoous 
and  prevailing.' 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and 
irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position 
of  the  words  sometMng  and  object.  The  natural  arrangement  would 
havebeen,M«re  fnay^  indeedybeaomething  in  anobjeciao  terrible  or 
oj^ensiveUiuzt  the  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  it  may  overbear.  These. 
twoepit^ipjI^Aorroror  loathsomeness^  are  awkwardly  joined  toge- 
ther, loathsomeness^  is  indeed  a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The 
language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said, 
there  tnayj  indeed^  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offenrivi^ 
that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  overbear.  The  first 
two  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive,  would  theu  have  expressed  the 
qualities  of  an  object;  the  latter,  Aorror  or  disgust  ^  the  correspond* 
ing  sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness 
was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen :  for  to  be  loath- 
some,  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  of 
delight,  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  b^  found  in  £he  object. 

*  If  there  be  reoden  who  think  any  farther  apology  reqoUhe  for  my  adrentoring 
to  critkifle  the  lenteDcef  of  go  eminent  an  author  as  Mr.  Addifon^  1  must  take  no- 
tice, that  I  was  natnrally  led  to  it  by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom where  these  lectiuret  were  read;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  language 
often  differs  much  from  what  is  used  by  good  English  authors.  Hence  it  ocoured 
to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  correcting  any  peculiarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  stu- 
dent! of  eloquence  to  analyae  and  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  stmc- 
ture  of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  following  lectures,  were  accordingly  giren  out  in  exercise  to  stu 
dents,  to  be  thus  examined  and  analysed ;  and  several  of  the  obsenrations  which 
fiifiow,  both  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  suggested  by  the  obser 
given  te  at  in  consequence  of  the  exerciaes  preicrfbid. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccuracies. 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  s^uch  a  mixture  qf  delight  in  the  very 
disgust  it  gives  ua,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most 
conspicuous.  The  construction  is  defective,  and  seems  hardly 
grammatical.  He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  of  de^ 
light  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  of  these  three 
^qualifications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  pleasant  and  of  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  the  same 
object;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  any  delight  in 
tM  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are,  is  improperly  joined  to 
any  oj  these  three  qualifications;  for  as  any  is  here  used  distribu* 
tively,  and  means  any  one  of  these  three  qualifications,  the  cor* 
responding  verb  ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which 
the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and  made 
to  stand  prevailing  and  conspicuous.  They  are  conspieuousj  be* 
cause  they  jvrevatV. 

^By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object, 
but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.' 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treatingofthe  structure  of  sentences,  I 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Only, 
as  it  is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  veri), 
mean.  The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only 
mean? As  the  author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bulk  qf 
a  single  object,  it  would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  after 
these  words :  Ido  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only,  but  the 
largeness  of  a  whole  view.  As  the  following  phrase,  considered  as 
one  entire  piece,  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  ^ignity  and 
propriety,  perhaps  this  adjection  misht  have  been  altog^per  omit- 
ted, and  Uie  sentence  have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  at 
the  word  view, 

^  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  un- 
cultivated  desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the 
novelty,  or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnifi- 
cence which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.' 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  The  objects  presented 
are  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged  witli  pro- 
priety, and  accompanied  with  proper  epimets.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  grammatically 
connected  with  the  preceding  one.  He  says,  such  are  the  pros- 
pects;  such,  signifies  of  that  nature  or  quality;  which  necessarily 
presupposes  some  adjective,  or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going 
before,  to  which  it  refers.  But,  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is 
no  such  adjective.  He  had  spoken  oi greatness  in  the  abstract  only ; 
and  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer 
it  The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  more  gramma- 
tical propriety,  by  saying,  to  this  class  belong,  or,  under  this  head  are 
ranged  the  prospects,  ^.  The  of  which  is  prefixed  to  huge  heaps 
of  mountains,  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an  error  in  the 
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printiDg;  as  either  all  the  particalan  here  enomerated  should  have 
had  this  mark  of  the  senitiTe,  or  it  should  have  been  prefixed  to 
Done  but  the  first  Wheuy  in  the  close  of  ^be  sentence,  the  author 
speaks  of  that  rude  magnifieencej  pohieh  appean  in  many  qf  then 
Stupendous  works  qf  nature^  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word 
fnany^  which  seems  to  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  gene  • 
nl  proposition,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous 
works  he  had  enumerated;  and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  all  of 
them,  a  rude  magnificence  appears. 

'Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  at 
aay  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleas- 
ing astonishment  at  such  unbounded  views;  and  feel  a  delightful  still- 
ness and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.' 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  re- 
markably happy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animad  ver** 
sion  except  the  close,  at  th^  apprehension  of  them.  Not  only  is  this 
a  languid,  enfeebling  concision  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautiful, 
but  Vhe  apprehension  ofviews^  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety, 
and,  inde^,  scarcely  intelligible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  che  sentence  been  allowed  to  close  with  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul,  it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement 
Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  pe- 
riod, than  superfluous  dragging  words  at  tne  conclusion. 

<  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confine- 
ment, when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened 
on  every-  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye 
has  roM|^##«nufge  abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of 
its  viem,  and  to  lose  its^V  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offei 
themselves  to  its  observadon.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  pros- 
pects are  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speeulations  of  eternity,  or 
infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding.' 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which 
cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and 
jviih  a  graceful  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen,  carry 
a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accom- 
modated to  the  rise  of  the  thought  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad; 
then  expatiates  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views  ;  and,  at  last, 
loses  itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  thetnselves  to  its 
observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly  contrasted  with  iYi^understand- 
ing J  prospects  wi^  speculations,  and  wide  andundetermined pros- 
pectSj  with  speculations  qf  eternity  and  infinitude. 

*•  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
meteors,  or  the  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks^ 
and  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more 
than  a  single  principle.' 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentence, 
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mi(^t  have  been  omitted,  and  the  style  have  run,  perhapa,  to  more 
advantage  thus :  but  if  beauty,  or  uneammonnes8f  be  Joined  to  tku 
grandeur-''-a  landaeape  cut  out  into  rivers,  fvoods,  &c.  seems  w^ 
seasonably  to  imply  an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been 
better  expressed  by,  diversified  with  rivers j  UH)odSytL&» 

*  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasare  in  the 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  snrpriae, 
gratifies  its  curiosity,  and  giyes  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before 
possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of 
objects,  and  tired  out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
thmgs,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  wilh  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh* 
ment,  and  takes  on  frote  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  in 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.' 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  man- 
ner.  A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would 
bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  cha* 
racter  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember,  that 
good  composition  admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  different 
forms.  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to  one  precise  standard.  One 
writer  may  be  as  agreeable,  by  a  pleasing  diffuseness,  when  the 
subject  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the 
^  beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we  have  at  present  before  us, 
the  phrase,  arises  a  pleasure  in  the  imagination,  is  unquestionably 
too  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  sayings  affords 
pleasure  to  the  imaginatjon  ;  and  towards  the  end^  there  are  two 
o/^Sj  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  takes  off  from 
that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain^/;  where  the  correction  is  as 
easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to 
give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

<  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  vari- 
ety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any 
particular  object  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
beautiful,  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment' 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.  The 
full  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  is  intro- 
duced, frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  seasonable ;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to 
them.  His  frequent  use  oithat,  instead  of  which,  is  another  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  be 
much  common  '4d;  as,  it  is  this  u^AicA,  seems,  in  every  view,  to  be 
better  than,  it  is  this  that,  three  times  repeated.  I  must,  likewise, 
take  notioe,  that  the  antecedent  to«  it  is  thiSt  when  critically  consi 
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Awed,  is  not  altogether  proper.  It  refersi  as  we  discoyer  hj  the  seii8e» 
to  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon.  ButaiitisnotgoodlaDgaageto 
wjf  whatever  w  new  beitowe  charms  on  a  monetetf  one  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to  have  began  the  first  of 
these  three  sentences,  with  saying*/ it  iioiiei!tyioAtcA&B9/oiitteAari^ 
on  a  monster,  &c. 

<  Ghroyes,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  plea* 
sant  to  look  upon ;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  openingof  the  spring, 
when  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and 
not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.' 

Inti^exprmsion^neversomiuehaaintheqpemngqfthespringj 
there  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar;  for  when  the  con** 
struetton  is  filled  up,  it  must  be  read,fietier  so  much  pleasant.  Had 
he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  never  so  mueh  so,  the  grammatical  error  would 
have  been  prevented,  but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward. 
Better  to  have  said,  hut  never  so  afgreeable€isin  theopening  cfthe 
spring.  We  readily  say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects,  but  to 
say,  as  our  author  has  done  at.  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  ob* 
jects  are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  can  scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose 
eoinposition. 

^  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
shifting  and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment,  with  something 
that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  vallies, 
where  every  thing  c  ^ntinues  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and 
posture ;  but  find  our  thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.' 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  says^/or  this  reason 
there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens^  tfc.  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
the  reaeon  in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no 
reason  for  what  he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and 
meadows  are  most  pleasant  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our 
minds  naturally  recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to :  but  his- 
language  does  not  properly  express  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  de- 
Gdcts  of  this  amiable  writer,  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negli- 
gently connected  with  one  another:  His  meaning,  upon  the  whole, 
we  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his  discourse.  Yet  his  negli- 
gence prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  that  force  and  evidence, 
which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would  have  produced.  Ba- 
ting this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  are 
remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close,  in  particular,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony  as  the  lan- 
guage can  admit  It  seems  to  paint  what  he  is  describing,  at  once 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion  and  slid^ 
ing  away  from  peneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examina 
tion  obliges  me  to  point  out.  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the 
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two  paragraphs  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  one 
concerning  greatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are  extreme* 
ly  worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can 
successfully  imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

^  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com* 
placency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight 
through  all  its  faculties.' 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  as  phrases  are  re- 
peated, which  are  little  more  ^an  the  echo  of  one  another;  such  as, 
dijffkiHng3(iH8/€iciianandc(mipkLcen^  throughtheiTnaginoHon — 
striking  the  mind  with  inward  joy — spreading  cheerfulness  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit 
that  this  full  and  flowing  style,  even  though  it  carry  someredundan* 
cy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  tibe  gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
is  entering,  and  is  more  anowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on 
some  other  occasions. 

^  There  is  not,perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  itselif 
agreeable;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modi* 
fications  of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  zhy  previous  consider- 
ation, pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  draw 
our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word  more,  towards 
the  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  tn, 
IS  wanting  before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus : 
Beauty  or  deformity  in  onepiece  of  matter  j  more  than  in  another. 
*  Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures, 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  af- 
fected with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable, than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we 
often  see  the  male  determined  in,  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in  the 
colour  of  its  species.' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  language. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expression 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  different 
notions  of  beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  the 
author  says,  colour  of  its  speciesy  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccu* 
racy  in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  the  male  was  determined  in  his  courtship. 

^  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro- 
ducts of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a 
kind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it.* 
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Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  in  his  enuncia 
tion  of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  paramiph,  he  appeared 
to  have  been  treating  of  beau  tyin  general,  in  distinction  fW>m  greatness 
or  novelty ;  this  secQfuikindof beauty  of  which  he  here  speaks,  comes 
upon  us  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that 
formerly  he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different 
species  of  sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  This  second  kind 
qf beauty,  he  says,  we  find  in  the  severalproducts  of  art  and  nature. 
He  undoubtedly  means,  not  in  all,,  but  in  several  of  the  products  of 
art  and  nature^  and  ought  so  to  have  expressed  himself;  and  in  the 
place  otproductSy  to  have  used  also  the  more  proper  wordproductions. 
When  he  adds,  tl^at  this  kind  of  beauty  does  not  workin  the  imagina^ 
tion  with  that  warmth  andvioknce  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our 
proper  species;  the  language  would  certainly  have  been  more  pure 
and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  that  it  does  not  workupon  theimagina^ 
tion  with  such  warmth  and  violence ^  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in 
our  own  species. 

'This  consists  either  in  the  gayety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposi* 
tion  of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  toeether. 
Among  these  several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in 
colours.' 

To  the  language,  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 

<  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorioui  or  pleasing  show  in  na- 
ture,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that 
show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.' 

The  chief  ground  of  criticism,  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed 
situation  of  the  relative  which ;  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer 
to  the  show  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  com* 
mon  among  authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to 
make  such  particles  as  this,  and  which,  re^r  not  to  any  particular 
antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenour  of  some  phi*ase,  or  perhaps  the 
scope  of  some  whole  sentence,  which  has  gone  before.  This  prac- 
tice saves  them  trouble  in  marshalline  their  words,  and  arranging  a 
period;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their  meaning  intelligible,  yet  it 
renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous,  determined,  and  pre- 
cise, than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error  I  have  pointed 
out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  after  some  such  manner  as  this:  fVe  nowhere 
meet  with  a  more  glorious  andpleasingshowin  nature,  than  what  is 
formedintheheavensattherisingandsettingqfthesun,bythed{f' 
ferent  stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different 
situations.  0\xr9ixx^orvrn\BA,ineloudsofa  different  sittuitianf  by 
which  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.  But,  a  i 
this  is  neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  the  {du- 
ra! number. 

30 
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*  For  thu  reason,  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addresring 
themselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets 
irom  colours  than  from  any  other  topic' 

.Qn  this  senience  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  whal 
was  made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  pre- 
cedes. For  though  he  begins  with  say  ing,ybr  t/ds  reason,  the  fore- 
going sentence,  which  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  sun^ 
gives  no  reason  for  the  general  proposition  be  now  lays  down.  The 
reason  to  which  he  refers,  was  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he 
observed,  that  the  eye  takes  more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any 
other  beauty;  and  it  was  with  that  sentence  that  the  present  one 
should  have  stood  immediately  connected. 

'  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per- 
fections in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  sa- 
tis£aiction  by  the  assistance  of  another  sense/ 

Another  senses  here  means,''grammatically,  a9io/Aer  mum /Aoi^/an- 
Cjf,  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expres- 
sion, another  sense,  can  at  all  be  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some 
time,  made  mention  of  any  sense  whatever.  He  foi^t  to  add,  what 
was  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  another  fsnse  than  that  qf  sight. 

^Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  £ul  ol 
water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
nun  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie 
oefore  him.  Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable;  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter 
together  than  when  they  enter  the  mind  separately;  as  the  difierent 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion.' 

Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  ques- 
ti/oned.  A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far 
from  awakening  ener J/  moment  the  mind  qf  the  beholder,  that  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indee^y  please  the 
imagination, and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  scene;  but  it  produces 
this  eflCect,  by  a  soothmg,  not  by  an  awakening  influence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  style,  nothing  appears  exceptionable.  The  flow,  both 
of  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continues, 
to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  train  of  thought,  which  had  run  through 
the  rest  of  the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably  employed  in  compar- 
^'ng  together  different  degrees  of  beauty. 
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OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

^  Thouoh  in  jeMmAsy^B  paper  we  considered  how  eyery  thing 
that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with 
pleasore,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossiUe  for  us  to  assign  the  ne« 
aessary  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neith'c  Sie  nature 
f^  an  idea,  nor  the  suostance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  qs 
to  discoTer  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the 
other ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operatimis  of  the  soul 
that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads, 
what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  eiBcient  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises/  • 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  should 
never  contain  any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the 
reader.  When  an  author  is  enteringon  a  new  branch  of  his  subject, 
informing  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  further 
to  do,  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  riiould  express  himself  in  the 
simplest  and  most  perspicuous  manner  possible.  But  the  sentence 
now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct:  containing  three  separate 
propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  required  separatf 
sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellence 
as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great;  but 
in  methodising  and  reasoning,  he-  is  not  so  eminent  As,  besides 
the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con- 
tains several  inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structure  and  parts;  a  discussion  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will  naturally 
pass  over;  but  which,  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I 
hope  may  prove  of  some  benefit 

Though  in  yesterday^s  paper  we  considered.  The  import  o{  though 
is,  notwithstanding  that.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  its  relative,  generally,  is  ;^e/;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn 
OS,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  not  to 
infer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  ex- 
pected to  follow:  as,  <  Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness, 
yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited  gratification  of  our  desires.' 
Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  opposition  between  the  sub- 
ject of  yesterdajr's  paper,  and  what  the  author  is  now  going  to  say. 
between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  assign  the 
cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversativeputicle, 
/Aot^A,  either  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction,     frieonei* 
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deredhow  every  thing  that  is  great, new.or  beautiful,  isapt  toaffeet 
the  imagination  with  pleasure.  The  adverb  haw  signifies,  either  th«» 
means  by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  But 
m  truth,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  our 
author.  He  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the 
imagination  with  pleasure ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  quamodo  or  the 
howy  he  is  so  far  from  having  considered  it,  that  he  is  just  now 
going  to  show  that  it  ciannot  be  explained,  and  that  we  must  res^. 
contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  alone,  and  of  its  purpose 
or  final  cause.  fVemust  oum,thatitisin^H}S9ible/arustoaiiignthe 
necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  commonly  called  the  ^ 
ficient  cause)  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  thenature 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  humansoul.  T%e  substance  qfa 
human  soul  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ap^ 
pears  no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  from  the  word  nature, 
which  would  have  been  applicable  equally  to  idea  and  to  souL 

Which  might  help  us,  our  author  proceeds,  to  discover  the  confor- 
mity or  disagreeableness  cfthe  one  to  the  other.  The  which,  at  the 
beginning  .of  this  member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical, 
as  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  Uie  sentence.  It 
refers,  by  the  construction,  to  thenatureofan  idea,or  thesubstance 
qfa  human  soul;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  reference  wnich  the 
author  intended.  His  meaning  is,  that  otir  knowing  the  nature  of 
an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  might  help  us  to  dis- 
cover the  conformity  or  disagi^eableness  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word  knowledge 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which*  I  have  before 
remarked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  l^  repeated,  that  nothing  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  careless  composition,  than  to  make  such  rela- 
tives as  which,  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose 
and  vague  relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  sentences  run  into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  th«te  is 
something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteration. 
The  phrase  of  discovering  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness €(f  the 
one  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable;  for  disagreecAleness  nei- 
ther forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word,  conformity,  nor  ex 
presses  what  the  author  meant  here,(as  far  as  any  meaning  can  be  gath- 
ered from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitableness  or  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  truth,  this  member  of 
the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether,  7^ 
conformity  or  disagreeableness  qfan  idea  to  the  substance  qfa  hu- 
mansoul, is  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intel- 
ligible conception  whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  not  assigning  the  efficient  cause  of  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own 
ideas  nor  of  the  soul;  and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  confor- 
mity or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance 
of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  nor  useful  illustration. 

•dnd  therefore,  the  sentence  goes  on,  for  want  of  such  a  Ught,  all 
thatufecandoinspecuhtionsofthiskind,is,torefleetonthoseqpera- 
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iiomqfihesQulihaiaremeeiagrceabkandioriingeundertAeirpro 
per  keadswhai  ispkanngordUpleaaing  to  the  ndnd.  The  two  ex- 
pressions in  the  beginning  of  this  member,/Aer;/bre,  dukd/or  want  of 
such  a  Ughiy  eyidently  refer  to  the  same  thine,  and  are  quite  synony- 
mous. One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  had  better  have  been  omit- 
ted. Instead  otto  range  under  their  proper  heads,  the  language  would 
have  been  smoother,  it  their  had  been  left  out  Without  being  able  to 
iraee  out  theoevercdneceesary  and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the 
pUatwre  or  dispicasure  arises.  The  expre8sion,yr(mi  whence j  though 
seemingly  justified  by  very  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
asarieious  mode  of  speech ;  seeing  u^A^nee^alone,  has  all  the  power  of 
from  whence,  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  reduplication. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  die 
sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  mieht  have 
closed  witii  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  pleasing  ordispkastng  to  the 
mmd.  All  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  con* 
veyed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  expletive 
adjectio^which  might  be  omitted  not  only  without  injury  to  the  mean- 
ing, but  to  the  great  relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the 
multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventUre  to  al- 
ter Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  break- 
ing down  this  period  in  the  following  manner :  <  In  yesterday's  paper 
we  have  shown  that  every  thingwfaich  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  a£Eset  the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im 
possiUe  for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because 
we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
the  operatians  of  the  soul  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  ranee 
under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.' 
We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following  sentences. 

^  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there 
are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect;  and  these, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisftctory,  are  generally  more  use- 
ful than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  (^eater  occasion  o{  admiring  the 
$;oodness  arid  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense 
of  bare  and  open,  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so 
nearly  synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  said.  Final  causes  He  more  open  to  ob- 
fervation.  One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the  obvious- 
ness of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from 
a  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  effect,  which  is  often  not  the 
case ;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more  clearjy,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  congruity  of  a  final  cause  with'the  circumstances 
of  our  condition ;  whereas  the  constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence 
efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  fof  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties.  But  as  this  remark  respects  the  thought  more  tlian  the  style, 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  obsorv&that  when  he  s.'^^'s,  a  great  var^ty  that 
2M 
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belong  to  the  same  effect^  the  expression,  strictly  considered,  is  not 
altogether  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the 
principal ;  not  the  principal  to  the  accessory.  Now,  an  effect  is  con- 
sidered as  the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause;  and  therefore, 
though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  effects  belong  to  the  same 
cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong 
to  the  same  effect 

'One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delieht  in  any  thing  that  is  great, 
may  be  this:  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the 
soul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and 
proper  happiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happiness 
must  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  mi^t  give 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  na* 
turally  delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.' 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  because  ther^orej  forms 
rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  senten- 
ces ;  and,  in  tho  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have 
devised  a  happier  word  than  apprehension^  to  be  applied  to  what  is 
unlimUed,  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  shall 
make  no  farther  observation  on  these  sentences. 

'  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind, 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  ap  a 
good  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve 
into  the  highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  con- 
template his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.^ 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought. 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be,  when  coolly  philosophi- 
sing, yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his 
mind,  as  here,  warmed,  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently 
becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Every  one  must  observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed. 
The  words  are  long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  an- 
other, and  conduct  the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious 
close,  which  leaves  upon  the  nTind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  mag- 
nificent 

<  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasuire  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation ; 
for  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards 
the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  serves 
as  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries.' 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise :  only,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which 
are  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addison's 
unreasonable  partiality  to  the  particle  thatj  in  preference  to  xohich 
^nnexedasecret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  un- 
common^  that  he  might  encourage  us.  Here,  the  first  that  stands  for 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next  that,  at  the  distance  only  of  foiu 
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words,  is  a  conjunction.  This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embar- 
rass style.  Much  better,  sure,  to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  thing 
whiehianeworuncommon  that  hemighi  encourage.  Theexpression 
with  which  the  sentence  concludes,  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
discoveries,  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree,  improper.  He  should  have 
sskAjpiU  us  upon  making  fresh  discoveries;  or  rather,  serves  as  a 
motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries. 

<  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind, 
and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants;  for,  'tis  very  remarkable,  that, 
wherever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result 
of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures;  so  that,  unless 
all  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  genera- 
tion would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled.' 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctaatly,  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure:  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever 
wrote;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition, 
it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill 
put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion ; 
and,  unless  we  take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will 
leave  nothing  on  the  mind  but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
some  great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made 
every  thing  which  is  beautiful  in  our  species^  (that  is,  in  the  hu- 
man species)  j9&flr^a;»/,  is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures ,  for 
bea8ts,and  birds,  and  fishes, /omu//tp/y  their  kind.  Whatthe  author 
meant  to  say,  though  he  has  expressed  himself  in  so  ersoneous  a 
manner,  undoubtedly  was, '  In  all  the  different  orders  of  creatures, 
he  has  made  every  thing,  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.' 
The  second  member  of  the  sentence  is  still  worse.  Ft  r  it  is  very 
remarkablcy  that  wherever  nature  is  crost  in  theprodi,  Uion  of  a 
monster  J  fyc.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives,  for  the  prece  lingasser- 
tion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particleybr,  is  far  from  being  obvious. 
The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  would  have  re 
quired  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct  But  what  does 
he  mean,*by  nature  being  crost  in  tlie production  ofamoufder?  One 
might  understand  him  to^mean,  *  disappointed  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits, 
we  mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  whirJi  he 
intended.  Had  he  sdXAjCrost  by  the  production  of  a  monster^  the  sense 
would  have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  o! 
the  expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposi- 
tion lu,  after  this  manner ;  wherever  nature  is  crost,  as  in  iheproduc- 
tion  of  a  monster.  The  insertion  of  this  particle  as,  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  construction  of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,  in  our 
luthor's  manuscript;  and  that  the  present  reading  is  a  typographi 
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cal  error,  which,  having  crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Spectator, 
ran  through  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

<  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in 
all  other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay 
and  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power 
of  raising  an*  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination  j  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to 
survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency.' 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flowing,  and 
agreeable,  that,  to  remark  any  diffuseness  which  may  be  attributed 
to  these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 

^  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can 
we  assign  for  their  exciting  in  us,  many  of  those  ideas  which  are 
different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for 
such  are  light  and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  j(dd  supernumerary  orna- 
ments to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagina- 
tion?' 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  about  to  illus- 
trate, if  not  with  much  philosophical  accuracy,  yet,  with  nreat  beauty 
of  fancy,  and  glow  of  expression  A  strong  instance  of  his  want  of 
accuracy,  appears  in  the  manner  Iv  whici.  he  opens  the  subject  For 
what  meaning  is  there  in  ttiintrs  extntin^^  "*•  U8  many  qf  those  ideas 
which  are  different  from  any  t  itnjf  thai  exists  in  the  objects  7  No 
one,  sure,  ever  imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas, 
it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  What 
Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  teaches,and  what  our  author  should  have  said, 
isfixciting  inusmany  ideasofqualitieswhicharedifferentfrom  any 
thirtg  that  exists  in  the  objects.  The  ungraceful  parenthesis  which 
f  \\  iws,  ftyr  such  are  light  and  colours j  had  far  better  have  been 
*  avoidvt',  and  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence*  in  this 
nr.an'/ <  r-  '  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities,  such  as  light  and 
€o\ovj  s,  which  are  different  from  any  thingthat  exists  in  the  objects.' 

^  VA;  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  ap- 
p^r'i'iiQs.  We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens  and  in 
tli;  e<  rth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
Mj^  whole  creation ;  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  qf  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shacte  vanish?  In  short,  our 
souls  are  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion ; 
and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees 
beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  but,  upon 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli- 
tary desert' 

After  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies,  I 
return  with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties,  fa 
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which  we  have  now  full  scope;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  as 
do  the  highest  honour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.  Warm- 
ed with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the 
beauty  of  nature,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it  The 
style  is  flowing  and  full,  without  being  too  difiuse.  It  is  flowery, 
but  not  gaudy ;  elevated,  but  not  ostentatioua.  ' 

Amidit  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  ta  remark  one 
or  two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
tho8e8sntences,toAa/a  rov^h  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  shouldufe 
be  eniertaineduriihy  the  preposition  with  should  have  been  placed  at 
the  beginning,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member;  and  the 
word  mtertainedj  is  both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly 
repeated  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  em- 
ployed according  to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable 
objects.  We  are  every  where  entertained  withpleasing  shows.  Here 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
said,m/A  what  a  roughunsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  pre- 
sented. At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is  said,  the 
fantastic  scene  breaksup,  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  altogether 
justifiable.     An  assembly  breaks  up  ;  a  scene  closes  or  disappears. 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style,  here,  is  not  only 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the 
passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs, 
and  the  fine  illustration  which  it  gives  to  the  thought  The  encAan/- 
edherOf thebeautifulcastlesythe fantastic scency  the  secret  spelly  the 
disconsolate  knight j  are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and 
strongly  recall  all  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended  to 
amuse  our  imagination.  Few  authors-  are  more  successful  in  their 
imagery  than  Mr.  Addison;  and  few  passages  in  his  works,  or  in 
those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  that 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

'  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receive  from  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imaginSftion,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by 
some  other  occasional  cause,  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  subtile  matter  on  the  organ  of  the  sight' 

As  all  human  things,  after  having. attained  the  summit,  begin  to 
decline,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is  a 
sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  bro- 
ken and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufBciently  compacted. 
It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said, 
something  like  this  may  be  the  state  of  the  souly  to  the  pronoun  this, 
there  is  no  determined  antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  general  import 
of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remark- 
ed, always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure — 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  appears  to  bean  incom- 
plete phrase,  and  firsts  seems  an  useless,  and  even  an  improper 
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word.  More  distinct  if  he  had  aaid^slate  o/the  saulimmeduUefy  an 
Us  separation/ram  the  body.  The  didyerhperhaps,  is redundaiit,after 
having  just  before  said,  it  is  possible. 

^  I  have  here  supposed,  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that 
^reat  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  aeknow* 
ledged  by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy :  namely,  thai 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter. 
As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  mo- 
dern philosophers,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in 
that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained 
at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.' 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish, 
appears  to  write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  first  of  them,  a  manifest 
tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  utdversaUy  cu^kmnaled^- 
ed  by  all  inqtrirers.  In  the  second,  when  he  calis  a  truth  which  has 
been  incontestably  proved;  first,  a  speculation,  and  afterwards  a  no^ 
tiony  th^  language  surely  is  not  very  accurate.  When  be  adds,  one  qfthe 
finest  speculations  in  that  science,  it  does  not,at  first,  appear  whatsci* 
ence  he  means.  One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modemphi' 
losophers;  for  natural  philosophy  (to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers) 
stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  an 
tecedent  to  the  pronoun  that.  The  circumstance  towards  the  close, 
if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  captained  at  large,  he 
may  find  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  author  of  the  Elements  of 
Criticism,  as  wrongly  arranged,  and  is  rectified  thus: /Ae^n^/uArea- 
der,  if  he  would  see  the.  notion  eaplavied  at  large,  may  find  it,  ^. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  observe, 
that  though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of 
the  beauties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  It  contains 
some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and 
elegant  essay. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  Na  414 

OP  THE  SPECTATOR. 

'Ip  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in 
comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appea. 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vast 
ness  and  immensity  which  afibrd  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.' 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than 
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is  necessary  for  opening  the  subject  This  sentence  leads  to  a  re- 
petition of  this  observation^  as  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the 
proof  of  that  assertion ;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  espe 
cially  at  first  setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained 
only  the  assertion,  ending  with  the  word yorm^r;  and  if  a  new  one 
had  then  begun,  entering  on  the  proofs  of  nature*s  superiority  over 
art,  which  is  the  subject  continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 
The  proper  division  of  the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first 
made  a  few  observations  which  occur  on  di£ferent  parts  of  it. 

If  we  consider  the,  xjocrka.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preferable, 
if  our  author  had  begun  with  saying,  when  we  consider  the  works. 
Discourse  ought  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear 
proposition.  The  if  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence 
into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and 
proper  toi)e  usdd  only  when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  ne- 
cessary. As  this  observatLpn  however  may,  perhaps,  be  consider- 
ed as  over-refined,  and  as  the  sense  would  have  lemained  the  same 
in  either  form  of  expression,  I  do  not  mean  to  charee  our  author 
with  any  error  on  this  account  We  cannot  absolve  him  from  inac- 
curacy in  what  immediately  follows — the  works  of  nature  and  art. 
It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  throughout  this  whole  paper,  to  com- 
pare nature  and  art  together,and  to  oppose  them  in  several  views  to 
each  other.  Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to 
have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposi- 
tion, and  saying,  tlie  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  As  the  words  stand 
at  present^  they  would  lead  us.  to  think  that  he  is..going  to  treat  of 
these  works,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected ;  as  united  in  form- 
ing one  whole.  When  1  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the 
human  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  preposition  be- 
tween them ;  '  Man  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body.^  Buc  the 
case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other ;  then 
I  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say,  ^  I  am  to  treat  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body.' 

Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  I  can- 
not help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.  In  reading 
onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  former^ 
as  well  as  to  the  last.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — 
m^y  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  i  n 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  £»,  in  this  passage.  For,  according 
as  It  IS  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally 
beautiful  or  strange,  to  wit,  with  the  works  of  nature ;  and  then  it  has 
the  force  of  the  Latin /am.'  or  it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  they 
appear  in  the  light  of  beautiful  and  strange;  and  then  it  has  the  force 
of  the  Lalin  tanquam,  without  importing  any  comparison.  An  ex- 
pression so  ambiguous,  is  always  faulty ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here ; 
because,  if  the  author  intended  the  former  sense,  and  meant  (as 
seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  for  a  mark  of  comparison,  it  was 
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necessaiy  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  objects:  whereas 
only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned,  viz.  the 
works  of  art:  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  09  was  in  that  case 
superfluous  and  encumbering^  and  he  had  better  ha/e  said  simply^op- 
pear  beautiful  or  strange.  The  epithet  ^/ra^ei  which  Mr.  Addison 
applies  to  Uie  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.  Strange  toarks,  ap- 
pears not  by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  here 
mtends,  which  is  new  or  uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity ;  they  can 
have  nothing  in  themo/that  vastness  andimmensity  which  afford 
so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  There  is 
here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject; 
though,  perhaps,  en/^r/atnm^n/  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  ex- 
pressing the  effect  which  vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind. 
Reviewing  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it 
might,  1  tbinkywith  advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  some- 
what after  this  manner:  'When  we  ofnsider  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
shall  find  the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former 
The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uncom- 
mon than  those  of  nature ;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that  vast- 
ness and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder.' 

^  The  one,'  proceeds  our  author  in  the  next  sentence, 'may  be  as 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other;  but  can  never  show  herself  so  an 
gust  and  magnificent  in  the  design.' 

The  one  and  the  other,  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  must 
unquestionably  refer  to  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  For  of  these 
he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  plural  word,  works,  had  employed  the  plural  pronoun  they. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction ;  and 
passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personification  of  art — can  never 
show  herself.  To  render  his  style  consistent,  art,  and  not  the  works 
of  arty  should  have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  sentence. 
Art  may  beas  polite  and  delicate  as  nature,  but  can  never  show  her- 
self. Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners,  than 
to  things;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  highly  civilized. 
Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the  author  had  in  view. 
Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in  order 
to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the  concluding  words,  in 
the  design,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or  something 
should  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding  mem- 
ber of  the  period,  thus:  '  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished 
and  delicate  as  nature;  but  in  the  design,  can  never  show  herself  so 
august  and  magnificent.' 

'  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough,  care- 
ess  strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishjments 
of  art' 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant :  and  carrier,  in  all 
the  expressions,  thatcuriosafelieitair,  lor  wiiich  Mr.  Addison  is  so 
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often  rcmarkaUe.  SoUandmasierfyy  are  words  applied  with  the 
uloBOst  propriety.  The  strokes  o/naiure,  are  finel  j  opposed  to  the 
tauthu  qfart ;  and  the  rough  strokes  to  the  nice  touches  ;  the  former, 
painting  the  freedom  and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminit 
tiye  exactness  of  art;  while  both  are  introduced  before  us  as  differ- 
ent performers,  and  their  respoctiye  merits  in  execution  rery  justly 
eontrasted  with  each  other. 

*  The  beauties  of  ike  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nar- 
row compass ;  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  orer,  and 
requires  something  else  to  gratify  her:  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  na 
tuns,  the  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  i.« 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  imagef  ^  without  any  certain  stint  or 
number.' 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the  for- 
mer. It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our  author's 
style ;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unafiected ; 
enlivened  too  with  a  slight  gprsonification  of  the  imagination,- which 
gives  a  gayety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this 
personification  of  the  imagination,  with  which  the  sentence  is  intro^ 
duced,  had  been  continued  throughout,  and  not  changed  unneces- 
sarily, and  even  improperly,  into  sight,  in  the  second  member,  which 
is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood  thus : 
the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  some- 
thing ebe  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fields  o/naiure,  she  wan- 
ders up  and  down  without  confinement.  The  epithet  stately,  which 
the  au  thor  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  is  applicable  with  more 
propriety  to  palaces  than  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence, 
without  any  certain  stint  or  number,  may  be  objected  to,  as  both 
superfluous  and  ungraceful.  It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  bet- 
ter in  this  manner :  she  i^fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images, 
and  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement. 

^  F«r  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country 
life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  gieatest  perfection,  and  furnishes 
out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination.' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention. 
One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  ccmn/ry,  than  ^country  life,  on 
which  the  remark  here  made  "Should  rest  A  country  life  may  be 
productive  of  simplicity  of  mannerS|  and  of  other  virtues :  but  it  is 
to  the  country  itself,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of 
displaying  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which 
delight  the  imagination. 

<  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature 
still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art;  for  in  this 
case,  ojur  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other 
objects ;  we  are  pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as 
with  surveying  them,  and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  as 
copies  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  pros- 
pect which  is  well  laid  out,  and  diversified  with  fields  nnd  meadows* 
2N 
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woods  and  rivers;  in  those  accidental  landscapes  of  trees,  elouds, 
and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the 
curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos ;  and.  In  a  word,  in  any  thing 
that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity  as  may  seem  the 
effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance.' 

The  style  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  paragraph,  is 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  criticism; 
but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  petty 
remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest;  the 
rather,  too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resem- 
bling art,  of  art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a 
copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very 
material  to  our  author's  purpose. 

^  If  the» products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  more 
or  less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural; because  here  the  similitude  is  no^only  pleasant,  but  the  pat- 
tern more  [>erfect' 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considera- 
ble inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  tht products  (he 
had  better  have  said  iki^prodvuotums)  of  nature  rise  in  value  accord- 
ing  as  they  mare  or  less  resemble  those  of  art.  Does  he  mean,  that 
these  productions  rise  in  value  both  accord  ing  as  they  more  resemble j 
and  as  they  less  resemble^  those  of  art?  His  meaning  undoubtedly 
is«  that  they  rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they  more  resemble  them : 
and,  therefore,  either  of  these  words,  or  lessy  must  be  struck  out,  or 
the  sentencemust  run  thus — productions  qf nature  rise  or  sink  in  va 
luCy  according  as  they  mare  or  less  resemble/  The  present  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been  owing  to  hasty  and  careless 
writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  I  formerly  gave,  concerning  the  position 
of  adverbs.  The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only 
pleasant^  but  the  pattern  more  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  the 
adverb  only,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other 
property  of  the  similitude,  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant,  as  he  says, 
but  more  than  pleasant;  it  is  useful,  dr,  on  some  account  or  other, 
valuable.  Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  si- 
militude itself,  and  not  to  this  property  of  its  being  pleasant ;  and, 
therefore, the  right  colocation,  beyond  doubt,  was,  because  here,  not 
only  the  simiMude  is  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  perfect :  the 
contrast  lying,  not  between /?/iea^an^  and  more  perfect,  but  between 
similit%ide  arid  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  style 
depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

^  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  '.yalls  of 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river, 
and  on  the  other,  to  s.  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  iit 
optics.' 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  he  is  obscure  and  in 
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distinct  One  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the  camera  ob- 
scura,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant  And  even,  af- 
ter we  understand  what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to 
understand  his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of 
two  different  ones,  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  two  camera 
obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich  Park;  with  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  placed 
in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  observatory;  where  I  re- 
memberto  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole  scene  here  describ- 
ed, corresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account  of  it  in  this 
passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

As  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
from  one  side,  both  Uieriverand  the  park;  and  the  objects  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language, the  sentence  might  run  thus:  'The  prettiest  land- 
scape I  ever  saw,  was  one  formea  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  common 
optical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  darkroom,  which  overlooked  a 
navieable  river  and  a  park.' 

'Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at 
one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another, 
there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about 
upon  the  wall.' 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively 
painting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two 
sentences,  here  and  on  another.  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one 
side,  and  on  another  side.  As  it  stands,  another  is  ungrammatical,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the 
ship  entering  and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the 
wind,  and  the  herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very 
elegant,  and  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be 
described. 

'  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion 
of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
is,  its  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not  only,like  other  pic- 
tures, give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  re- 
presents.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised 
orblamed.  In  the  conclusion,  instead  of /A^  things  it  represents  jihQ 
regularity  of  correct  sty  le  requires  the  things  which  it  represents,  « In 
the  beginning,  as  one  occasion  and  the  chi^  reason  are  opposed  to 
one  another,  I  should  think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same 
word :  one  reason  o/ its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination^  but  cer- 
tainly the  clUef  reason  is,  fyc. 

'  We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally,  in  nature, 
something  more  grand  and  ausust  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  cu- 
riosities of  art     When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  mea- 
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sure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure,  than 
what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of 
art.' 

It  Would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these  two 
sentences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other;  curiasiiies  qf  art 
— -productions  of  art. 

^  On  this  account,  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  to 
the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  lai^  extent 
of  ground  covered  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  forest, 
which  represents'  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  more 
charming  than  that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in 
those  of  our  own  country.' 

The  expression,  represent  every  where  an  artificial  rudene^y  is  so 
inaccurate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr.  Addison's 
manuscript  musthave  heenpresent  every  where.  For  the  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest  does  noirepresentj  h\ii9ifi\x3L2\\y  exhibits  or presenis, 
artificial  rudeness.  That  mixture  rgtTre^en/ff  indeed  na^ra/rtM/f7ie«9, 
that  is,  is  designed  to  imitate  It;  but  it  in  reality  is^  and  presents^ 
artificial  rudeness. 

*  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pasturage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well 
peopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may 
not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  oi 
the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than 
when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant 
prospect;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  be- 
tween them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  were 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  seve- 
ral rows  of  hedges  were  set  ofi*  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil  was 
capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
own  possessions.' 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
though  in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  passage, 
for  instance,  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between 
themy  one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase 
a  little  taken  care  of  is  vulgar  and  colloquial.  Much  better,  if  it 
had  run  thus :  if  a  little  care  were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie 
between  them. 

'Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans, 
which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line ;  because,  they  say,  any 
one  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They 
have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  tne 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation,  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
first  sight,  without  discovering  what  it  is,  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.* 
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These  sentences  furnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in 
the  last  o(  themypartictilar  is  improperly  used  instead  of  peculiar; 
the  peculiar  beatUy  qfaplantaHan  that  thus  strikes  the  imagina- 
tiorij  was  the  phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author 
meant ;  namely,  the  beauty  which  distinguishes  it  from  plantations  of 
another  kind. 

'Our  British  gardeners,  on  tho  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise 
in  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissors 
on  every  plant  and  bush.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an  agreea- 
ble diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before;  and  arc 
marked  with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only, 
that  in  the  phrsEse,  instead  of  humouring  nature  j  love  to  deviate  from 
it — humouring  and  deviating^  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  f  o 
each  other;  a  sort  of  personification  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first 
of  tfiem,  which  is  notsupported  in  the  second.  Tohumouringy  was 
to  have  been  opposed  thwarting;  or  {{deviating  was  V.ept^oUouring, 
or  going  along  with  nature,  was  to  have  been  used. 

^1  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and 
diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim- 
med into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  or- 
chard, in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.' 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every  way  beautiful. 
U  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and 
flowing  language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  diffusion  cf 
boughs  and  branches,  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  become  luxuriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so, 
and  thereby  renders  the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

'But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
b^utiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
most  turn  to  their  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked.' 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  his  pow- 
er, with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this 
paper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the  formmr 
beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties 
of  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have 
been  more  agreeable.  But  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  falling 
off;  and  we  return  with  pain  from  those  pleasing  objects,  to  th» 
insignificant  contents  of  a  nursery-man's  shop. 


(WO) 

LECTURE  XXIV. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A 
PASSAGE  OP  DEAN  SWIFT'S  WRITINGS. 

Mr  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  merely  to  ap- 
preciate the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults 
and  the  beauties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  author. 
They  were  not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
critic :  but  intended  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of 
studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in 
the  English  language.  To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of 
advantage ;  as  the  proper  application  of  rules  respecting  style,  will 
always  be  best  learned  by  means  of  the  illustration  whidi  exam- 
ples afford.  I  conceive  that  examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would  on  that  account,  not  only  be 
more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce  this  good  effect,  of  &mi- 
liarizing  those  who  study  composition  with  the  style  of  a  writer,  fit>m 
whom  they  may,  upoa  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit  WiUi  the 
same  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical  exercise  more  of 
the  same  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author,  of  a  different  character, 
Dean  Swift;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that  such  as 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  tiierefore,  will 
naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the  propriety 
of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention,  had 
best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the  work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain 
and  simple  kind;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity;  per^ 
spicuous,  manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  are 
not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it*  On  the  contrary. 
Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of 
language^  rather  than  to  have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  is 
often  loose  and  negligent  In  elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, he  is  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing 
carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his  sense, 
and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  his  treatise,  entitled,  ^  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving, 
and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue/  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Eari 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  tfaat|  in  my  Jodgment  oonceniing  this  author's  romposition. 
I  hare  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  very  ftbie  critic.  <  This  easy  and  safe  cou- 
veyance  of  meaning,  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having '  attained,  he 
certainly  deserves  praise,  though  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise.  For  purpmies 
merely  didactic,  wheq  something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  it  Is  in 
the  highest  degree  proper;  bat  against  that  ioattentioii  by  which  Icnown  truth' 
are  suffered  to  be  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision ;  it  fautmctSy  bm  does  not  persuade 
Johnson's  Lives  of  ttie  Poets ;  in  Swift. 
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of  Oxford,  then  Lord  Hirh  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  ot 
the  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  1 
must  observe,  that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one 
of  his  most  correct  productions ;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been 
more  hastily  composed  than  some  other  of  ^em.  It  bears  the  title 
and  form  of  a  letter ;  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed 
for  the  public ;  and  therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed 
upon  the  indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspondence.  When 
a  roan  addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes 
himself  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  when  an  author  writes  for  the 
public,  whether  he  employ  the  form  of  an  epistle  or  no^,  we  are  al- 
ways entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  express  himself  with  accuracy 
and  care.    Our  auttior  begins  thus : 

<  What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some 
time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by 
accident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection :  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judi- 
cious persons  with  whom  I  consulted.' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to 
limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  for- 
merly showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together, 
but  rather  to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  different 
parts  of  the  sentence  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are  two  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kin4  placed  together,  which4iad  betterliave  been 
ne^nted;  Sometimeago  inconnersaiian^-betteTttins:  What  I  had 
thebanouTjiometime  ago^  o/menHomng  to  your  lordship  in  convert 
satum — was  not  a  new  thought,  proceeds  our  author,  started  by  acci- 
dent or  occasion :  the  different  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at 
first  occur.  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  pro- 
perly used :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our  author's  styles 
that  it  is  seldom  encumbered  with  superfluous,  synonymous  words. 
Started  by  accident 9  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random  ]  started  by  occa- 
nonf  is  by  some  incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it  His 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  was  the  result  qfbmg 
reflection.    He  proceeds : 

'  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  me- 
thod for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language ;  and 
they  think  it  a  work  very  possible  to' be  compassed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minis- 
try, and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing-' 

This  is  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear,  and  elegant    The  words  are 

ail  simple,  well  chosen,  and  expressive ;  and  are  arranged  in  the  most 
proper  order.  It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not 
frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers, which  gradually  rise  and  swell  one  above  another,  without  any 
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affected  or  unsuitable  pomp;  under  the  protection  of  a  prince  j  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  qfa  ministry ,  and  the  care  qfpro- 
per  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking.  We  may  remark,  in  tlie 
bcginningofthe  sentence,  the  proper  use  of  the  preposition  towards^ 
greater  use  towards  the  improvement  of  knowledge  andpoHteness^ 
importing  the  pointing  or  teadeacj  of  any  thing  to  a  certain  end  ; 
which  could  not  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  the  preposition 
forf  commonly  employed  in  pkce  of  toUHxrdSf  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swih  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 

One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  diis  and  the  former 
sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  in- 
troduction  is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  directly,  the  sufageot  that  is  to  be 
treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence,  our  au^orhas  told  us,  of  a  thought 
he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  in  oonrersation,  which  had  been  the 
result  of  long  reflection,  and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  ju- 
dicious persons.  But  what  that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  di- 
rectly. We  gather  it  indeed  froih  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he 
informs  us,  in  what  these  judicious  persons  agreed ;  nanoely,  that 
some  method  for  improving  the  language  was  both  useful  and  practi- 
cable. But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  have 
been  very  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise ;  though  the  ease  of  the  epis- 
tolary form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addresring  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

^  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  diflferent  a  style 
from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for 
some  years  past ;  that  all  such  thoughts  must  belief  erred  to  a  time  qf 
peace;  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  Uiat  they  would  not 
have  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious 
constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant;  only  there  is  one  inaccu- 
racy, when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  anstoer  being  in  so  different 
a  style  from  what  had  formerly  been  used.  His  answer  to  what?  or  to 
whom  ?  For  from  any  thieg  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
a]q>lication  or  address  had  been  made  to  his  Lordriiip  by  those  per- 
sons, whose  opinion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence ;  and  to 
whom  the  answer,  here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little 
indistinctness,  as  I  before  observed,  in  our  author's  manner  of  in- 
troducing his  subject  here.  We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase, 
glad  to  find  your  answer  in  so  dijjfereni  a  style  j  though  abundantly 
suited  to  the  language  of  conversation,  or  of  a  fiuniliar  letter,  yet,  in  re- 
gular composition,  requires  an  additional  wprd — glad  tofindymir 
answer  run  in  so  different  a  style. 

^  It  will  be  among  the  dislinguiriiing  marks  of  your  ministry,  my 
Lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no 
reasonable  proposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  of 
your  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  ofiBoe,  was  ever 
neglected  by  you.' 

The  phrase,  a  gtnius  above  all  such  regards^  both  seeiifis  some- 
vfla^t  hmh^  and  does  not  clesrly  express  what  the  author  means, 
iHO^lyi  tbft  Q9^finsd  mews  of  those  who  nagte^ted  SPV^yy  thtog  that 
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belonged  to  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  ex- 
presaion>  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehen- 
aum  in  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph. 

'  I  eonfessy  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  condescension  is  very 
much  lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer 
our  good  wishes;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our 
wants,£»ter  than  themost  visionary  projector  canadjusthis  schemes. 
And  tberefore^my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to 
ofer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redres- 
sing of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the 
nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into  the  South  sea;  and,  though 
not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  either  of  these,  or  any  otherof  your 
^rious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  ages^not  less  to  your  hon- 
onr.' 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  ve- 
ry hi^  and  strained;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surliness,  he  was 
as  eapAble,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  by 
flattery,  asother  writers.  However,  witii  respect  to  the  style,  which 
is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  consideration,  every  thing  here,  as 
far  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our 
author's  style  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  that  ease  and 
simplicity,  that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  particularly  cha- 
ntcterisB  it  It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinised  words  Dean 
Swift  employs.  No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  a« 
he  is,  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation. 
From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  sig- 
nificancy  of  words.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  have  now 
before  us,  how  plain  all  the  expressions  are^  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  how  significant;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  com- 
pliment into  which  he  rises,  how  little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of 
expression.  How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temper- 
ance of  style;  or  would  think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported 
with  sufficient  dignity,  unless  they  had  embellished  it  with  sof<ne  of 
thooehigh'sounding  words,  whose  chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give 
their  language  a  stiff  and  forced  appearance? 

'  My  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that 
our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions;  that  the  preten* 
ders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  alisur- 
dittes;  and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of 
grammar.' 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant  He  had  spoken 
before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on 
the  allusion,  by  enteringhere  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of 
a  public  n»presentadon  presented  to  Uie  minister  of  state.  One  im- 
perfection, however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our 
purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  before  gi  **'b,  concerning  theposi- 
20 
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tion  of  adverjs,  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity..  It  is  in  the  middleW  tbe 
sentence ;  that  thepretenders  topolish  and  refine  ityhave  chiefly  fnui- 
tiplied  abuses  and  absurdities.  Now,  concerning  the  importofthb  ad- 
verb, chiefly  f  I  ask,  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  to  polish 
the  language,  have  been  the  chief  persons  who  have  multiplied 
its  abuses,  in  distinction yrom  others^  or,  that  the  chi^  thing  which 
tliese  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our  language 
in  opposition  to  their  £bi/i^  any  M>f9;^/o  rtflneit?  These  two  mean- 
ings are  really  different ;  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word 
chiefly  has  in  the  sentence,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  w^hich  to  understand 
it  The  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  the  latter  sense;  that 
the  chief  thins  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the 
abuses  of  our  language.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  for- 
mer sense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  his  usual 
satirical  edge ;  ^  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  language  were, 
in  fad,  its  chief  corrupters ;'  on  which  supposition,  his  words  ought 
to  have  run  thus :  that  the  pretenders  topolish  and  refine  it,  have 
been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  Us  abuses  and  absurdities;  which 
would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon 
this  sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  out; 
that  our  language  isextremely  imperfect;  and  as  there  follows  an  enu- 
meration concerning  language,  in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  bet- 
ter if  language  had  been  kept  tlie  ruling  word,  or  die  nominative  to 
every  verb,  without  changing  the  construction ;  by  making/ire/€nd!er9 
the  ruling  word,  as  is  done  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration, 
and  then,  in  the  third,  returning  again  to  the  former  word,  language. 
That  the  pretenders  to  polish — and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  of- 
fends'-rl  am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  it  had  been  arranged  thus:  ^That  our  language  is  extremely 
imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  its  daily  corruptions;  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against 
every  part  of  grammar:  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine 
it,  haie  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.' 
This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted 
after  the  most  perfect  manner.     Our  author,  after  having  said, 

^  Lest  your  lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  shall 
take  leave  to  be  more  particular;'  proceeds  in  the  following  para- 
graph : 

^  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why 
our  language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France/ 

I  am  borry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  in 
''.ur  author.  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we  are 
t^ntering,  is  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  short 
sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy — why  our  language  is  less 
refined  than  those  of  Italy ,  Spain,  or  France;  putting  the  pronoun 
those  in  the  plural,  when  &e  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  re- 
fers is  in  the  singular,  our  language.    Instances  of  this  kind  may 
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sometimes  be  found  in  English  authors ;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  the 
ear,  and  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.  By  a 
very  little  attention,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been  remedied ; 
and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way ; 
*  why  our  language  b  less  refined  than  the  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French/ 

^  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  toneue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this 
island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were 
made  till  the  time  of  Claudius;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so 
vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.' 
To  say  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  island, 
is  very  careless  style ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  was  never  spoken  in  this 
island.  In  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason 
why  the  Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  amongst  u»,  because 
our  island  was  not  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  alter  the  purity 
of  their  tongue  began  to  decline.  But  this  reason  ought  to  have 
been  brought  out  more  clearly.  This  might  easily  have  been  done, 
and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  t  ther 
much  better  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  small  variation;  tiius:  '  It 
is  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  in  it^  purity  was  never  spoken  in  this 
island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it  were  made 
till  the  time  of  Claudius. '  He  adds,  neither  was  that  language  ever 
so  vulgar  in  Britain.  Vulgar  was  one  of  the  worst  words  he  could 
have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here :  namely,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  sogeneral,  or  so  much  in  common  lue, 
in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Vulgar, 
when  applied  to  language,  commonly  signifies  impure,  or  debased 
language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  author's  sense  here;  for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that 
the  Latin  spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken 
in  Gaul  and  Spain;  he  means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  tell- 
ing us,  that  we  never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its 
purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

^  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  lensth 
all  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths  and  other  barba- 
rous invaaers.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  La- 
tin tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of 
the  short  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on  : 

*  Meantime  the  Br  tons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  daily  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Saxons  for  their  defence ;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power,  drc-^e  the  Britons  into  the 
most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
customs,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.' 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  left  to 
shi/t /or  themselves,  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  fami.- 
liar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next  as  the  sentence  ad- 
vances—;/brccrf  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  de/encc,who  conse- 
quently reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  consequently  here  ?  If  it  means  ^  afterwards,' 
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or,  ^in  progress  of  Lime/  this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  con 
sequenity  is  often  taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable 
with  obscurity.  The  adverb,  consequently y  in  its  most  common  ac- 
ceptation, denotes  one  thing  following  from  another,  as  an  effect 
from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means  that  the  Britons 
being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  i^as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
having  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  this  consequence 
is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation.  For  though 
it  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by  their  own 
auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power?  we  say,  reduce  to 
rulcy  reduce  to  practice  ;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  an- 
other to  subjection.  But  when  dominion  or  power  is  used,  we  always, 
as  far  as  I  kno  w,  say,  reduce  under  their  power.  Reduce  to  their  power^ 
is  so  harsh  and  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's 
authority  in  language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  nofbe  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable 
with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons 
and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons 
are  mentioned,  who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts;  next, 
the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and 
drive  the  Britons  into  the  mountains ;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  introduced,  and  a  description  given  of  the  change  made 
upon  it  All  this  forms  a  group  of  various  objects,  presented  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Cri- 
ticism, as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of 
unity. 

'This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words 
remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon;  which,  excepting 
some  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original 
words,  with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the  German  and 
other  northern  dialects.' 

^This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
last  It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts;  and  besides  this,  it 
is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.  What 
he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons, 
and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  a  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present  language  being 
SaxQn  rather  than  British.  This  is  the  inference  which  we  would 
naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the  premises  just  before  laid 
do  wn :  bu  t  when  he  tells  us,  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  are  more 
Latin  words  remaining  in  the  British  tongue  than  in  the  old  Saxony 
we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  (or  this  inference  appears. 
If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  ga- 
thered only  imiperfectly.  For,  as  he  had  told  us,  that  the  Britons 
had  some  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  us. 
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in  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that  the  Saxons  never  had  any. 
The  truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  obscure. 
Mis  argument  required  to  have  been  more  fully  unfolded,  in  order 
to  make  it  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  giveHt  its  due  force.  In 
the  next  paragraph,  he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  influ- 
eace  of  the  French  tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomes 
more  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

<  Edward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with 
the  Saxon;  the  court  affecting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of,  and 
others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the 
Conqueror  proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  him  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery,  giving 
them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  endeavouring  to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom.' 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe. 
The  sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaffected  language. 

^  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received;  but  your  Lord- 
ship hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a 
greater  progress  here  under  HaiTy  the  Second,  who  had  large  terri. 
tories  on  that  continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife;  made 
frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  thither;  and  was  always  attended 
Mrith  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  court.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition 
between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship ; 
and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had 
convinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion. 
Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  his  words :  This^  at  leasts  is  the 
opiaiongenerally  received;  but  your  Lordship  hath  fully  convinced 
me, — ^Now  here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For  on 
examining  what  went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition 
betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  tl^atof  the  author's  pa- 
tron. The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
•proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  propagating 
the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on  to 
make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it  had 
done  under  his  predecessor  William :  whicfi  two  opinions  are  as 
entirely  consistent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be;  and  therefore 
the  opposition  here  affected  to  be  stated  between  them,  by  the  ad- 
versative particle  but^  was  improper  and  groundless. 

*  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween France  and  England  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French 
than  at  present;  many  words  having  been  afterwards  rejected,  and 
sojie  since  the  days  of  Spenser;  although  we  have  still  retuned 
not  a  few,  which  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France.' 

33 
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This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate^  and  liable  to  the  same 
objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of  unity. 
It  consists  of  four  members,  each  divided  from  the  subsequent  by  a 
semicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to 
end  at  the  second  of  these,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  third :  when,  to  our 
surprise,  a  new  member  of  the  period  makes  its  appearance,  and  fa- 
tigues our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts  together.  Such  a  structure 
of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless  writing.  In  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  a  constant  intercourse  between  France  and 
England,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  therCy  and  the  conquests  we 
made,  the  construction  is  not  sufficiently  filled  up.  In  place  of  inter- 
course by  the  dominions  wepossessedy  it  should  have  been — by  reason 
of  the  dominions  wepossessed — or — occasioned  by  the  dominions  we 
possessed'-^nd  in  pla6e  of— /Ae  dominions  wepossessed  there,  and  the 
conquests  we  madty  the  regular  style  v&^the  dominions  which  wepos- 
sessed there  and  the  conquests  which  we  made.  The  relative  pronoun 
which,  is,  indeed,  in  phrases  of  this  kind,  sometimes  omitted.  But, 
when  it  is  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in  conver> 
sation,  or  in  the  verylight  and  easy  kinds  of  writing,  such  ettiptic  style 
may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to 
fill  up  the  construction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun.  After  hav- 
ing said,  I  could  produce  several  instances  of  bothkinds,  ifitwereqf 
any  u^e or  en/6r/at7i97)en/,ourauthor begins  the  next paragfaph  thus : 

^  To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which  the  lan- 
guage of  a  country  may  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a 
wide  field.' 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  unless  that  here  oc- 
curs the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  beginning  of  this  trea- 
tise ;  entering  into  a  wide  field,  being  put  for  beginning  an  extensive 
subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift.  I 
before  observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind; 
and  though  this  renders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects* 
yet  his  plainness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my 
readers,  is  far  preferable  to  an  ostentatious  and  afiected  parade  of 
ornament. 

^I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  English, 
seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  fortune.  The  first  from  the  days 
of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  sufiered  perpetual  changes ; 
and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was  as  un- 
intelligible in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  pe^ 
riod  are  now ;  and  these  two  have  changed  as  much  since  William 
the  Conqueror  (which  is  but  little  less  than  700  years)  as  the  Latin 
appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term.' 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here.  This 
sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which  some 
instances  have  occurred  before;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  rd- 
quires  a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
period  at  fint  reading.    In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  careless- 
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ness  of  expression.  He  says,  //  is  manifeat  that  the  Latiuy  300 
yearr  before  TuUy  ^was  as  unintelligible  in  his  timey  as  the  English 
and  Frencho/the  sameperiodare  now.  oy  the  English  and  French 
of  the  same  period  must  naturally  bfe  understood,  the  English  and 
French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  before  Tully.  This  is 
the  only  grammatical  meaning  his  words  will  bear;  and  yet  assured- 
ly what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
haveexpressed  with  more  precision,  is,  the  English  and  French  that 
tvere  spoken  300  years  ago;  or  at  a  period  equally  distant  from  our 
aee  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  from  the  age 
of  Tully.  But  when  an  author  writes  hastily,  and  does  not  review 
with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  inaccuracies  will 
be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

<  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the 
Roman  did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate 
than  it  is  worth.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of 
the  last;  as  thechangeoftheirgovemmentto  a  tyranny,  which  ruined 
the  study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement 
for  popular  orators:  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  capacity  for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  and  other  distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a 
great  number  of  foreign  pretenders  to  Rome ;  the  slavish  disposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence 
of  the  age  where  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of 
all  subjects;  the  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of 
foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others 
that  might  be  assigned ;  not  to  mention  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on.' 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  Rom^^n  language,  there  are  many  inaccura- 
cies— the  change  of  their  government  too  tyranny:  Of  whose  gov 
emment?  He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and 
therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning;  but  his  style  is  ungrammatical ; 
tor  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Romans  themselves :  and  therefore, 
when  he  says  their  government,  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sen- 
tence to  which  the  pronoun  their  can  refer  with  any  propriety. 
(riving  the  capacity  for  employments  to  several  toums  in  Oaul,  is  a 
questionable  expression.  For  though  towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the 
people  whoinhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  the  capacity  for  employ- 
merits  J  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  TTie  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age 
wholly  turned intopanegyriCy  is  aphrase  which  does  not  well  express 
the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be  turned  into  pane- 
gyric; but  they  may  be  turned  towards  panegyric y  or,  employed  in 
panegyriCy  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — The  great 
corruption  qf  mannerSy  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury  with 
foreigntermstoexpressityunthseveral others  that  might  be  assigned 
— He  means,  with  several  other  reasons.  The  word  reasons y  had  in- 
deed been  mentioned  before ;  but  as  it  stands,  at  the  distance  of  tliir- 
teen  lines  bacK ward,  the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indispensable 
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m  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Noi  to  mention^  he  adds,  tha  invanom 
from  tke  Oofhs  and  Kuridals^  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on. 
One  would  imagine  him  t9  mean,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  are  historical fa0is  too  well  known  and  obvious  to  be 
insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  he  has 
not  taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  haste, 
])robabIy,to  finish  the  paragraph ;  namely,  that  these  invasions  from 
the  Goths  and  VsLVkdolSftverecaitses  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
language  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on, 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  consi- 
dered. But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be  construed  as 
meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  below 
their  just  value,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
make  before  concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to 
estimate  an  author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings, which  chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production:  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by 
no  means  on  that  account  that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this 
exercise.  But  after  having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many 
other  of  his  writings,  the  Dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Dean  Swift  and 
Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  such  inac- 
curacies, as  I  hav^had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit  Refine- 
ment in  language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to. 
In  several  modern  productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.  The  words  might,  pro- 
bably, be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the 
turn  of  the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upon 
the  whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may 
be  called  the  general  cast,  or  complexion  of  the  style ;  which  a  per- 
son of  a  good  taste  discerns  to' be  vicious;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance, 
and  diffuse ;  flimsy  or  affected ;  petulant  or  ostentatious ;  though  the 
faults  cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularized,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction  of  a  sentence. 
Whereas  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift,  carry  always  those  ge- 
neral characters  of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasion- 
al negligences,  every  person  of  good  taste  mustdiscern  and  approve. 
We  see  their  faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  wri- 
ter of  sense  and  reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  affecta- 
tion, attentive  to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the  main  cur- 
rent of  his  language, elegant  and  beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe 
for  avoiding  such  errors;  and  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.  Let  them  imitate 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors ;  let  them  studv  to  lie 
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always  natural^  and,  as  far  as  they  can,  always  eorrect  in  flieir  expres- 
sioas:  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some  times,  lively  and  strik- 
ing; but  careluUy  avoid  being  at  any  time  ostentatious  and  af- 
fected. 


LECTURE  XXV* 


ELOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING HISTORY 

OP  ELOQUENCE GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE 

•      DEMOSTHENES. 

Havino  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  relates  to  language 
and  style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the 
subjects  upon  which  style  is  employed.  I  begin  with  what  is  proper- 
ly called  eloquence,  or  4)ublic  speaking.  In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to 
consider  the  different  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking;  the 
manner  suited  to  each ;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  of 
all  the  parts  of  a  discourse;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delive- 
ry of  it  But  before  I  enter  upon  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This 
will  lead  into  some  detail;  but  I  hope  an  useful  one;  as  in  every  art 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and,  of  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  proper  notion,  becaa^  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  which 
false  notions  have  been  more  prevalent.  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often, 
and  is  still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to 
a  plain  man,  of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with 
very  little  attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain 
trick  of  speech;  the  art  of  varnishing  veak  arguments  plausibly ;  or 
of  speaking,  so  as  to  please  and  tickle  the  ear.  '  Give  me  good 
sense/  says  he,  ^  and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boys.'  He  is  in  the 
right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be 
then  a  very  contemptible  art  indeed,  below  the  study  of  any  wise  or 
good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth.  To  be 
truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  For  the  best  definition 
which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the  art  of  speaking  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak.  Whenever 
a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being,  to  have 
some  end  in  view;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade,  or, 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  who 
speaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his*  words  most  effec- 
tually to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  sub- 
ject be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence ;  in  history  or  even  in  philoso- 
2F 
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phy,  as  well  as  in  orations.  The  definition  which  I  have  giyen  of 
eloquence,  comprehends  ^11  the  difierent  kinds  of  it;  whether  calcu- 
lated to  instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please. .  But,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant subject  of  discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence 
chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  per- 
suade to  action.  As  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  this  end,  that 
it  becomes  the  object  of  art,  eloquence  may,  under  this  view  of  it, 
be  defined,  the  art  of  persuasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately 
follow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art  It  fol- 
lows clearly,  that  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essential  requisites 
are,  solid  argument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appear- 
ing in  the  speaker,  joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utteranoe, 
as  shall  draw  our  attention  to  what  he  says.  GoPl  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all.  No  man  can  be  truly  eloquent  without  it;  for  fools 
can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense 
you  must  first  convince  him;  which  is  only  to  be  done,  by  satis- 
fying his  understanding  of  the  reasonableness  of  what  you  propose 
to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and  persuading, 
though  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding, 
difierent  things,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present;  to  distin- 
guish from  each  other.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only ; 
persuasion,  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth;  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator 
to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  affections 
on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not  always  go  together. 
They  (mghty  indeed,  to  go  together;  and  ivould  do  so,  if  our  incli- 
nation regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding.  But  as 
our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice,  or 
public  spirit,  are  laudable,  whi!e  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed to  act  according  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though 
the  understanding  be  satisfied :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the 
judgment  Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  in- 
clination or  heart;  and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain ;  for  no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is 
not  founded  on  conviction.  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator 
must  go  farther  than  merely  producing  conviction ;  he  must  consider 
man  as  a  creature  moved  by  many  difierent  springs,  and  must  act 
upon  them  all.  He  must  address  himself  to  the  passions ;  he  must 
paint  to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  hence,  besides  solid 
argument,  and  clear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting 
arts,  both  of  composition  and  pronunciation,  enter  into  the  idea  of 
eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence, 
as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  as 
to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasoning  may  also 
be,  and  too  often  is  employed  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who 
would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from  this  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  our  reasoning  powers  ?  reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art 
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which  ever  has  been  studied  among  mankind;  may  be  abused,  and 
may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  were  perfect- 
ly childish  to  contend,  that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give 
vice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail.  Eloquence 
is  no  invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some  critical 
situation ;  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  staSe,  and  you  will 
see  him  lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  persuasion.  The 
art  of  oratory  proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out  the  track 
which  nature  has  first  pointed  out  And  the  more  exactly  that 
this  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  eloquence  is  properly  studied, 
the  more  shall  we  \m  guarded  against  the  abuse  which  bad  men 
make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to  distinguish  between  true  elo- 
quence and  the  tricks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  eloquence.  The 
first,  and  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers. 
Such,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  ina(]gural  orations, 
addresses  to  great  men,  and  other  harangues  of  this  sort  This  or- 
namental sort  of  composition  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It 
may  innocently  amuse  and  entertain  the  mind :  and  it  may  be  mix- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  with  very  useful  sentiments.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  where  the  speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely 
to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is  great  danger  of  art  being  strained 
into  ostentation,  and  of  the  composition  being  tiresome  and  lan- 
guid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence,  is,  when  the  speaker 
aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  con** 
vince :  when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudices  against  him 
self  and  his  cause;  in  choosing  the  most  proper  arguments,  stating 
them  with  the  greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  ex- 
pressing and  delivering  them  with  propriety  and  beauty;  and  there- 
by disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embrace  that  side  of  the 
cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  brigg  us.  Within  this  compass,  chiefly, 
is  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  higher  degree  of  eloquence, 
wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind ;  by  which 
we  are  not  only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried 
along  with  the  speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with 
his ;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent, 
according  as  he  inspires  us  j  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act, 
with  vigour  and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  o^f  eloquence ;  and  the  pulpit 
also  admits  it. 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that 
the  high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  off- 
spring of  passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  agitated,  and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  man 
may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act,  by  mere  reason  and 
argument    But  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admira- 
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lion  of  mankiady  and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  is  neyer 
found  without  warmth  or  passion.  Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  witliout  throwing  it  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  itself,  is  universally  found  td  exalt  all  the  human  powers. 
It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating, 
more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man, 
actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at 
other  times.  Hhe  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force ;  he  ut- 
ters greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldness  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasion, 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  elo- 
quent. Then  hb  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  trans- 
mits to  others,  by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  senti- 
ments which  he  feels ;  his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive ; 
and  nature  here  shows  herself  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just  and  noted  rule :  ^  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.' 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows 
from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  at- 
tended to;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the^prin- 
ciple  itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknowledged  efiect  of  en 
thusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  affecting 
their  audience.  Hence  all  laboured  declamation,  and  affected  or- 
naments of  style,  which  show  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved, 
are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  eloquence.  Hence  all  studied 
prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronunciation,  detract  so  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  a  speaker.  Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  less 
than  one  that  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  the  heart  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent  Hence,  a  skeptical  man,  who  is 
always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  merce- 
nary man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  pas- 
sion than  to  feel  it;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speak- 
ing. Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to 
be,  disinterested,  and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

Those  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  hsuve  occurred  to  me, 
concerning  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  pro* 
per  to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to 
suggest  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence 
is  a  hiffh  talent  and  of  great  importance  in  society :  and  that  it  re- 
quires both  natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  from  art  View- 
ed as  the  art  of  persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundness 
of  understanding,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture; and,  in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  seusi- 
bility  of  mind,a  warm  and  lively  imagination, joined  with  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  an  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  language ; 
to  which  must  also  be  added,  the  graces  of  pronunciation  and  deli- 
very. Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquence  has 
subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations. 
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It  is  an  observation  made  by  sereral  writers,  that  eloquence  is  to 
be  looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end 
of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  lit- 
tle sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  Jived,  illus- 
trmteB-this  observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  re- 
luriLS,  is  the  nurse  of  true  genius ;  it  animates  the  spirit,  and  in  vigo- 
itles  the  hopes  of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire 
of  ezeelling  in  every  art  All  other  qualifications,  he  says,  you  may 
ftnd  among  those  who  are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave 
become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now, 
tboQgh  this  reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true ;  it  must,  however,  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  governments, 
if  tiiey  be  of  the  civil^ed  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.  Witness  France 
at  this  day,  where,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  more 
of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a  certain  sphere,  is 
to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  though 
freedom  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations'  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
The  French  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them'are  un- 
eommonly  spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree 
of  the  sublime.  Their  eloquience,  however,  in  general,must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated 
more  to  please  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High, 
manly,  and  forcible  eloquence,is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  the  regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  be- 
sides the  general  turn  of  softness  and  efieminacy  which  such  govern- 
ments may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art 
of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and 
power,  as  it  is  in  democratical  states.  It  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower range  ;  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar;  but 
is  excluded  from  those  great  scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spi- 
ritsof  men  have  the  freest  exertion ;  whereimportant  affairs  are  tranS' 
acted,  and  persuasion,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wher- 
ever man  can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and 
discourse,  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government,  there 
wensay  naturally  expect  that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  understood, 
and  earned  to  the  greatest  height 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go 
far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  there 
was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  approached  near- 
er to  poetry  than  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages 
was  passionate  and  metaphorical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  words,  of  which  speech  then  consisted;  and  partly  to  the  tincture 
which  language  naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state 
of  men,  agitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events  which 
to  them  are  strange  and  surprising.    In  tiiis  state,  rapture  and  enthu- 
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siasm,  the  parents  of  poetry^  had  an  ample  field.  But  while  the  in- 
tercourse of  men  was  as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  and  strength  were 
the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding  controversiesi  the  arts  of  ora- 
tory and  persuasion,  of  reasoning  and  debate,  could  be  but  little 
known.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  blind 
reverence;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded;  and  none  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  im- 
portance, were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find  any  re- 
markable appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and 
these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps 
has  never  had  again  since  that  time.  And,  'therefore,  as  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  has  ever  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  powers  of  speech,  it  is  necessary  that  we  fix  our 
attention,  for  a  little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  These  wene 
governed,  at  first,  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  on  whose  ex- 
pulsion from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  number  of  demo- 
cratical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  animated  by 
the  same  high  spirit  offreedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  an- 
other. We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Greeian 
states  to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found 
most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their 
orators :  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among 
them  after  that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,  by  far,  for  eloquence, 
and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  The  Athenians 
were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people;  practised  in  business, 
and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  which  happen- 
ed in  their  government  The  genius  of  their  government  was  alto- 
gether democratical;  their  legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred ;  but  in 
the  general  convention  of  the  citiscens  was  placed  the  last  resort; 
and  aflairs  were  conducted  there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking, 
and  a  skilful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popular 
assembly.  There,  laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and 
thence  the  magistrates  were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honours  of 
the  state  were  alike  open  to  all ;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  state, 
eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest 
means  of  rising  to  influence  and  power;  and  what  sort  of  eloquence? 
Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy ;  but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effectual  for  convincing,  interesting, 
and  persuading  the  hearers.  F*or  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contention 
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for  that  public  leading  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the  men 
of  ambition,  and  the  men  of  virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  highest  attention 
was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  was 
improved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner 
have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues, 
and  corrupt  orators,  did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people, 
by  a  showy  but  false  eloquence:  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their 
aeuteness,  were  factious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  no- 
velty. But  when  some  important  interest  drew  the;'r  attention, 
when  any  great  danger  roused  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to 
a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distinguished  verj^  justly  between 
genuine  and  spurious  eloquence;  and  hence  Demos&enes triumphed 
over  all  his  opponents;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  purpose, 
affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  argCiments, 
and  showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest  lay.  In  critical  con- 
junctures of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  some 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  re- 
sented  and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed 
to  business.  Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions, 
when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  as  they  knew  tiiey  Were  to  bo 
held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.  The 
most  liberal  endowments  of  the  greatest  princes  never  could  found 
such  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  tlie 
Athenian  republic.  Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous, 
from  amidst  the  contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of  pulAc  busi- 
ness, and  of  active  life ;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  specula* 
tion,  which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  elo- 
quence  than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pisistratue,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted 
his  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the 
arts  of  speech.  His  ability  in  thpse  arts  he  employed  fiir 
raising  himself  to  the  sovereign  power ;  which,  however,  whea 
he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with  moderation.  Of  the  ora- 
tors who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnesian  war,, 
no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles,  who  died 
about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who  carried 
eloquence  to  a  great  height;  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it  does 
not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He  was  more  than  an 
orator ;  he  was  also  a  statesman  alid  a  general ;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  Forty  years  he  governed  Athens 
with  absolute  sway ;  and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  not  more 
to  his  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that 
forcible  and  vehement  kind,  that  bore  eveir  thing  before  it,  and 
triumphed  over,  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  people.    Henee 
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he  had  the  surname  of  Olympias  given  him;  and  it  was  said,  that« 
like  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be 
liable  to  censure,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues^  and  it 
was  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  his  integrity,  that 
gave  such  power  to  his  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rous, magnanimous,  and  public  spirited ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  him- 
self; he  expended  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly 
on  public  works;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himself 
piincipally  on  hbving  never  obliged  my  citizen  to  wear  mourning 
on  his  account,  during  his  long  administration.  It  is  a  remarkable 
particular  recorded  of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  fint 
Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  writing,  a  discourse  designed 
for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  Jhe  Peloponnesian  war, 
arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenes,  eminent  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence. 
They  were  not  orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  hy 
schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,  that  of  business 
and  debate ;  where  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil  a&irs  carried  on 
by  public  speaking  brought  every  power  of  die  mind  into  action.  The 
manner  or  style  of  oratorv  which  then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the 
orations  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  who  also  flourished  in  the 
same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  ^Grandes  erant  verbis,'  says  Cicero,  'crebri 
aententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  eam  ipsam  caasam, 
interdum  subobscuri.  '^  A  manner  very  different  from  what,  in  mo- 
dem times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  Uie  style  of  popular  oratory ; 
and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audi-^ 
enees  to  which  they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles, 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and 
sometimes  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian war;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who 
was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These 
sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were 
generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skeptics.  Gorgias,  however, 
was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  pnly.  His  reputation  was 
prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily, 
his  native  city;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and 
lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years.  Hermogenes  (de 
Ideis,  I.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his,  from'  which 
we  see  his  style  and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artiicial : 
foil  of  antithesis  and  pointed  expres^on ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Grre- 


•«TlMf  wcra  magniSceiit  In  their  ezprettiont;  tliey  abounded  in  thongtit;  thej 
, ^1  ^y  maMer  isto  titw  words,  uhI  by  their  brevit j,  were  teoictiiiMg  obecm 
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etan  subtility  had  already  carried  the  study  of  language.  These 
rhetoricians  did  not  content  themselves  with  delivering  general  in- 
structions concerning  eloquence  to  their  pupils,  and  endeavouring 
to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  art  of  giving  thera  receipts 
for  making  all  sortsof  orations;  and  of  teaching  ^em  how  to  speak 
for,  and  against,  every  cause  whatever.  Upon  this  plan,  they 
were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial  in- 
vention of  ailments  and  topics  for  every  subject.  In  the  hands  of 
tach  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate 
from  the  masculine  strain  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  tri- 
fling and  sophistical  art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  cor- 
ropters  of  true  eloquence.  To  them,  the  great  Socrates  opposed 
himself.  By  a  profound,  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to  himself, 
he  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and  endeavoured  to  recall  men's  atten- 
tion from  that  abuse  of  reasoning  and  discourse  which  began  to  be  in 
vone,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and  useful  thou^t 

In  the  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher 
above  mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writinss  are  still  ex- 
tant. He  was.  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence, 
he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  hi^er  fame  than  any  of  his 
rivals  in  that  profession.  No  contemptible  orator  was  he.  His 
orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing 
and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute  of  vigour.  He  never  engaged  in 
public  afiairs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and  accordingly  his  orations  are 
calculated  only  for  the  shade:  'Pomps,'  Cicero  allows,  'magis 
quam  puenas  aptior;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  accommodatus  potius 
quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'*  The  style  ef  Gorgias  of  Leontium 
was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  mem- 
bers balanced  against  each  other.  The  stylo  of  Isocrates,  on  the 
contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which*  had  a 
studied  music  and  harmonious  cadence;  a  manner  which  he  has 
carried  to  a  vicious  excess.  What  shall  we  thinkof  an  orator,  who 
employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  entitled 
the  Panegyric?  How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences  ?  Diony sius 
of  Haliearnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also 
upon  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient 
criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends 
the  splendour  of  Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments; 
but  severely  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  ca 
dence  of  all  his  sentences.  He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer; 
not  a  natural  persuasive  speaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works, 
though  he  admits  his  failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very 
favourable  to  that 'plena  ac  numerosa  oratio,' that  swelling  and 
musical  style  which  Isocrates  introduced,  and  with  the  love  of  which> 
Cicero  himself  was  perhaps  somewhat  infected.     In  one  of  his  trea- 
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* '  More  fitted  for  fhow  than  for  debute ;  better  cakulatcd  for  the  tmusemeiiiof  aA 
audirjice,  than  for  judicial  coiit«stf.* 
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tises  (Orat  ad.  M.  Brut)  he  informs  us,  that  his  friend  Bratiis  and 
.  he  differed  in  this  particular,  and  that  Brutus  found  fault  with  his 
partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of  Isocrates  generally  eatohes 
young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to  composition;  and  it 
is  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.  It  gives  them  an  idea  of  thi^ 
regularity,  cadence,and  magnificence  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear: 
but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they  will  find 
this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  busineas,  m* 
commanding  attention.  It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of  lao-* 
crates,  prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  or  fir- 
ed but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  institutions  of  rhetcNric;  which. 
are  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  very  difierent  from 
that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to 
have  had  it  in  view  to  direct  tlie  attention  of  orators  mueh  more 
towards  convincing  and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the 
musical  cadence  of  periods, 

Isasus  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  bdong  al- 
so to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Isocrates,  and 
is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  <  Tenuis  vel 
Subtilis.'  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  is  every  where 
pure  and  attic  in  the  highest  degree;  simple  and  unaffected;  but 
wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  hb  compositions.*  Isqmib 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes, 

*  In  the  jadicious  comparison,  which  Dio*^vsiut  of  Halicamassus  maketof  Cbe 
merits  of  Ljsias  and  Isocrates ,  he  ascribes  to  Ljsias,  as  the  distingutshin|f  charac- 
ter of  his  manner,  a  certain  ^prace  or  elegance  arising  from  simplicity:  <' litest 
y^t^  n  Av^iif  \t(t<  ixttv  'TO  Xei^fw  «  /*  Tres^ATirc  0tgktviu"  <*The  style  of  Lysias  has 
gracefulness  for  its  nature :  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it'* .  In  the  art  of  nar- 
ration, as  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to 
all  oraWrs ;.  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  is  more  adiq>ted  to 
priyate  litigmtion  than  to  great  subjects.  He  convinces,  bot  he  does  not  derate 
nor  animate.  The  magnificence  and  iplendour  of  Isocrates  is  more  swted  lo  great 
occasions.  He  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias ;  and  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  far 
ezcds  him.  With  regvrd  to  the  affectation  which  is  risible  in  Isocrates's  man 
ner,  he  condades  what  he  says  of  it  with  the  following  excellent  observatioiis, 
which  should  nerer  be  forgotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators.  **  Tir 
uwrot  ^y^iytt  T«v  mt^iU^i  t«  jtmXMv,  »«ii  t«v  v^u/utttrt^fAmf  rat  Aifiaic  to  fAH^nuMk^ 
»»  tflMt«/u«t{Vr  iuxufU  >«{  N  ii*r9i*  moxxtum  *tm  fvBfim  rut  xi^Mri  tuu  ru  »9U-^u  Ku^trtu 
TAiixsOiyoK  E{fltTirwr  t  f^iTs/kr/u*  tr  finxMrm  •uroktrtju,  m.ai  ty^ymtm^  to  s/mmctxto  tm 
tt*rx  ^vrir,  ^sx«T«u/1i  ii  ^v«-ic  tmc  foutum^tf  •anvlxi  irn  k^tf,  v  rs  Ktfu  t«  »M^aT«f 
9vfxCit?im  /•  /«  wt^i  90X4/u«  »«i  u^nvirc  xwyo/li  »«i  t^rn  f  ov  e^i  -^ux*^  *r^X**^*  Mitiinu  n 
/^>«r<uc,  T«ts«/u^,  »<i  Smt^wa,  »«i  4/ii^«  KitfonTetvTi  ii»  oi/<t  jirivct /vrtf IT  «v  mtt^m^x!^ 
m^tkut9'  /uAXXop  /"  oUa  Jti  »«i  /but0»€  ta  Jutm  ym%t*ro,  x,<t<M*'r<^AMC  y*0  mat  w  r^tiik^ 
MAS  a^AOK  yiffint,  mi{«v  m^^fAA  uau  4r6X^earrflt.  T«f  \i<m,  Judic  de  Mociale.  p.  66B1 
<  His  studied  circumflection  of  periods,  and  juvenile  afiectation  of  the  flowers  of 
speech,  I  do  not  approve.  The  thought  is  frequently  made  subservient  to  tbe  mu- 
sic of  the  sentence;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in  every  dis- 
course whert  busineu  and  affairs  are  concerned,  nature  ooght  to  be  followed,  and 
nature  certainlv  dictates  that  the  expression  should  be  an  object  subordinate  to 
the  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  expression.  When  one  rises  to  give  public  counsel 
concerning  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a  private  man,  who  is  standing 
at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  those  studied  decorations,  those  theatrical  graces 
and  juvenile  flowersjare  out  of  place.  Instead  of  being  of  service,  they  are  detrimental 
to  the  cause  we  espouse.  When  the  contest  is  of  a  serious  kind,  ornaments,  which  stt  an-> 
olbar  time  would  have  beauty,  then  lose  their  effect,  and  prove  hostile  to  the  aflbctiom 
wUch  we  wish  ta  raise  in  oar  hearers.' 
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in  whom,  it  must  be  afiknowledged,  eloquence  shone  forth  with 
higher  splendour,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an 
orator,  and  whose  manner  and  charaeter,  therefore,  must  deserve 
our  particular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demos^ 
thenes's  life ;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he 
discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking;  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
his  first  attempts ;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the 
disadvantages  that  arose  from  his  person  and  address;  his  shutting 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction;  his 
declaiming  by  the  sea  shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that 
he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his  speech ;  his  praAising  at  home 
with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check 
an  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  subject;  all  those  circum- 
stances, which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  enoouraging  to 
such  as  study  eloquence,  as  they  show  how  far  art  and  application 
may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwil- 
ling to  grant  us. 

I)espising  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and 
manly  eloquence  of  P€h*icles;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never  had  an  orator  a  finer 
field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are 
his  capital  orations;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject, 
and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in 
them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  merit.  The  subject  is  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  Philip  of  M acedon, 
the  public  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Greece;  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endea- 
voured to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
end,  we  see  him  taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people, 
renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
venality,  Uieir indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  cause;  while 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  the  glory 
of  tlieir  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that  they  are  still  a 
flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them 
selves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.  With  his  contemporary 
orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  persuaded  the  peo- 
ple to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous 
conduct,  but  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct;  he  enters  into 
particulars ;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of 
execution.  This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  They  are  strongly 
animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit  They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  de- 
monstrations, founded  on  sound  reason.  The  figures  which  he  uses* 
are  never  sought  after ;  but  always  rise  from  the  sutgect     He  em 
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ploys  them  sparingly  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  ornament  are  not 
the  distinctions  of  this  orator's  composition.  It  is  an  energy  of 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forms  his  character,  and  sets  him 
above  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than 
to  words.  We  forget  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade  and  os- 
tentation;  no  methods  of  insinuation;  no  laboured  introductions; 
but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  his  audi- 
ence by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths,  enters  directly  on 
business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
^schines  in  the  celebrated  oration  '  pro  Corona.'  j£schines  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 
^schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much 
less  Impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law 
that  was  in  question,are  indeed  very  subtile;  but  his  invective  against 
Demosthenes  is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes 
is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist 
with  violence;  he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours;  and 
the  particular  merit  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions  in  it 
are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  magnani- 
mity and  high  honour;  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  con- 
scious dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one  another ;  and,  in  general, 
that  unrestrained  license  which  ancient  manners  permitted,  and  which 
was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names  and 
downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gained  by 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modern  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  some- 
times, it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt  His  words  are 
very  expressive;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly :  and  though  far 
from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  di£5cult  to  find  in  him  that  studi- 
ed, but  concealed  number,  and  rythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime 
which  lies  in  sentiment.  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded 
to  have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent;  which,  from  the 
manner  of  his  composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The 
character  which  one  forms  of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 
austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion  grave, 
serious,  passionate;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  never  let9 
himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  he  sometimes 
borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want  smooth- 
ness and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attributes  to  his 
imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who  was  his  great 
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mode]  for  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said  to  have  written  eight 
iimes  over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than 
compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculbe  elo* 
uuence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this 
day,  be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty ;  eloquence 
of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  in- 
troduced  by  the  ihetoricians  and  sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who 
lived  in  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  charac- 
ter, but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive 
sp^iker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  ^  Delectabat 
Athenienses,'  says  Cicero,  *  magis  auam  inflammabat.'  *  He  amused 
the  Athenians,  rather  than  warmed  them.'  And  after  his  time,  we 
hear  of  no  more  Grecian  orators  of  any  note. 

(iUESTIOSrS. 

Haying  finished  -that  part  of  the  I  As  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may,  wha. 


coarse  which  relates  to  language  and 
style,  what  are  we  now  to  do?  With 
what  do  we  begin?  In  treating  of  tlJs, 
what  is  to  be  considered?  Before  enter- 
ing upon  any  of  these  heads,  what 
may  be  proper  ?  Why  does  our  author 
hope  that  this  detail  will  be  an  useful 
oRe  ?  Why  is  it  the  more  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  proper  notion  of  elo- 
quence? Henc&  what  has  been  the 
consequence?  Why  does  a  plain  man 
hear  you  speak  of  eloquence  with  very 
little  attention;  and  what  says  he? 
Under  what  circumstances  would  he  be 
in  the  right?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that,  to  be  truly  elo(^ent,  is  to  speak  to 
the  purpose?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Who,  therefore,  is  the  most  elocment 
man;  and  what  remark  follows?  What 
does  the  definition  of  eloquence,  com- 
prehend? When  does  the  power  of 
eloquence  chiefiy  appear;  and  why? 
This  bein^  once  established,  what  con- 
sequence follows?  How  does  it  appear, 
that  good  sense  is  the  foundation  or  all  1 
In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense, 
what  must  you  first  do ;  and  how,  only, 
is  this  to  be  done?  To  what  observation 
does  this  lead  ?  What  are  the  respec- 
tive efiects  oi  conviction  and  persua- 
sion? How  is  this  fllustrated?  Under 
what  circumstances  should  conviction 
and  persuasion  go  together  ?  But,  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  what  re- 
sults; and  what  follows?  Of  convic- 
tion, however,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  must  an  orator  first  bend  his 
strength  to  gain  it?  But,  in  order  to 
persuade,  what  is  necessary;  and 
hence,  what  follows  ?  What  objection 
may  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence? 


conclusk)n  is  drawn?  But  why  should 
no  man  think  of  forming  an  argument 
from  this,  against  the  cultivation  of  our 
reasoning  powers  ?  Give  truth  and  vir- 
tue the  same  arms  tliat  you  give  vice 
and  falsehood,  and  what  win  be  the 
consequence  ?  Of  what  is  eloquence  not 
the  invention?  How  does  it  appear, 
thai  nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent?  What,  only,  does  the  art  of 
oratory  propose;  and  what  follows? 
How  many  degrees  of  eloquence  may 
we  distinguish;  and  what  is  the  first? 
What  examples  of  it  are  given?  Why 
is  not  this  ornamental  sort  of  composi- 
tion to  be  rejected?  But  of  it,  what 
must  be  confessed?  What  is  a  second, 
and  higher  degree  of  eloquence? 
Within  this  compass,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed what  species  of  eloquence?  But 
what  is  the  tmrd,  and  still  higher  de- 
gree of  eloquence?  What  opens  the 
most  Olustrious  field  to  this  species  of 
eloquence;  and^  what,  also,  admits  it? 
What  does  our  author  here  observe; 
and  by  it,  what  is  meant  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated  ?  When  is  passion  universal- 
ly found  to  exalt  all  the  human  pow- 
ers; and  what  is  its  influence  on  the 
mind  ?  Why  does  a  man,  actuated  by 
a  strong  passion,  become  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  times?  "^th  re- 
spect to  what,  is  the  power  of  persua- 
sion felt;  and  when  is  almost  every 
man  eloquent?  Of  him,  what  is  then 
observed ;  and  what  does  he  then  do? 
Of  what,  is  this  the  foundation  ?  This 
principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all 
high  eloquence  flows  from  pafi&ion,  what 
consequences  follow?  Of  these  ideas, 
what  is  observed  ?  From  what  has  a^ 
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ready  been  said,  -wiiat  is  evident ;  and  | 
what  does  it  recjaiie?  Viewing  it  aa  the 
art  of  penniafiion,  in  its  lowest  state 
what  does  it  require ;  and  what  does  it 
also  require,  in  its  highest  de^ees? 
To  what  do  we  next  proceed?  What 
observation  is  made  by  several  critics? 
Of  LonginuB,  what  is  here  observed ; 
and  of  uberty,  what  does  he  remark  ? 
What  does  he  say  of  all  other  qualifica- 
tions? How  must  this  reasoning  be  un- 
rlerstcx)d ;  and  why  ?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  given  ?  Of  French 
•ermons  and  orations,  what  is  observed? 
Of  what  kind,  hv^ever,  is  their  elo- 
quence? Where,  only,  is  hioh,  manly, 
and  forcible  eloquence,  to  be  looked  for? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Where, 
only,  can  it  be  emjj^oyed;  and  from  what 
ss  it  excluded?  Where  may  we  expect 
that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  under- 
stood? Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of 
oratory,  what  need  we  not  do  ?  In  those 
BLQGa,  what  existed  ?  Of  the  first  a^es, 
what  is  there  reason  to  believe ;  and  to 
what  was  this  owing?  What,  in  this 
state,  had  an  ample  field  ?  But,  what 
follows  f  Why  were  more  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  pub- 
lic speaking  an  object  of  importance, 
introduced  m  the  first  empires?  When 
do  we  find  the  first  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persua- 
sion ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed ;  and, 
therefore,  what  follows? 

How  was  Greece  divided ;  and  how 
were  these  governed?  During  what 
time  ma^  we  compute  the  flourishing 
period  of  those  states  to  have  lasted*? 
Of  this  period,  what  is  observed?  Of 
these  republics,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  noted  for  eloquence,  and  fbr  airts 
of  every  kind?    Of  the  Athenians, 


what  is  observed?  What  was  the 
genius  of  their  government;  and  of 
what  did  their  l^islature  conost?  Of 
the  latter,  what  is  observed ;  and  there, 
how  were  afiairs  conducted?  What 
was  there  done ;  and  why  ?  In  such  a 
state,  what  woidd  be  much  studied,  as 
the  surest  means  of  rising  to  influence 
and  power ;  of  what  kind  was  it ;  and 
why?  In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a 
nation,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  ? 
And,  accordingly,  what  was  the  re- 
suit  ?  Wh^  notwithstanding,  was 
sometimes  efiected  by  ambitious  dema- 
gogues, and  corrupt  orators ;  and  why? 
When  did  they  distinguish  between 

genuine  and  spurious  eloquence?  And 
ence,  of  Demosthenes,  what  is  ob- 


served ;  add  why?  When  would  »- 
phistical  reaanming  have  been  resented 
and  punished  by  Uiem?  Why  did  tfaeL- 
greatest  orators,  on  such  occaskms, 
tremble ;  and  what  remark  follows?  h% 
what  manner  was  their  eloquence  pro- 
duced ?  Of  PisistrotuSjWhatis  observed ; 
Bad  fyr  what  purpose  did  he  employ 
his  ability  in  these  arts  ?  Of  the  ora- 
tors who  flourished  between  his  time 
and  the  Peleponnesian  war,  what  is 
observed?  Wliat  is  said  of  Perides? 
How  long  did  he  govern  Athens  by  his 
eKoquence ;  and  g?  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed? Hence,  what  surname  was  given 
him  i  and  why  ?  What  was  it,  thai 
g^ve  such  power  to  his  eloquence? 
what  is  fmther  observed  of  him'} 
What  remarkable  particular  is  record- 
ed of  him  l^  Suidas  ?  Posterior  to  Pe- 
ricles, who  arose ;  and  what  is  said  o[ 
them  ?  What  sajrs  Cu;ero  of  the  man- 
ner of  oratory  that  then  prevailed? 
This  manner  is  very  different  from 
what?  To  what  did  the  power  of  elo- 
quence give  birth,  after  the  days  of 
Cicero  ?  Of  these  sophists,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  is  remarked  of  Gorgkes? 
Whence  do  we  learn  his  style  and 
manner ;  and  what  is  said  of  it  ?  With 
what  did  these  rhetoricians  not  eontent 
themselves ;  but  what  did  they  noasess? 
Upon  this  plan,  they  were  the  mst  that 
treated  of  what  ?  In  the  hands  of  such 
men,  what  may  we  easily  believe?  To 
them  who  opposed  himself?  How  did 
he  explode  tneir  sophistry ;  and  what 
did  he  endeavour  to  efliect?  In  the 
same  a^  who  flourished ;  what  was 
he;  ana  what  did  he  acquire?  With 
what  are  his  orations  filled?  In  what 
did  he  never  engage;  and  what  fol- 
lows? What  does  Cicero  allow?  Of  the 
style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontram,  what 
is  observed :  and  also  of  the  style  of 
Isocrates  ?  now  much  time  did  he  em- 
ploy in  composing  his  panegyric ;  and 
of  this,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  has 
Dionysius  given  us  upon  the  orations 
of  Isocrates  ?  What  does  he  commend ; 
but  what  does  he  censure?  What  does 
he  hold  him  to  be  ?  In  Cicero's  criticai 
work&  what  is  observed  of  him?  In 
one  .of^  his  treatises,  what  does  he  tell 
us?  Why  does  the  manner  of  Isocrates 
generally  catch  youn^  people  ?  But 
when  they  come  to  wnte  or  speak  for 
the  world,  what  will  they  find?  To 
what  did  tlie  reputatk)n  of  Isocrates 
prompt  Aristotle  t  What  does  he  seem 
to  ha^  had  m  view  ?  What  other  two 
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orators  belong  also  to  this  period  ?  Of 
hywia,  what  k  observed ;  and  what  is 
6ud  of  Iseras?  WhtU  circumstances, 
in  the  case  of  Demosthenes,  are  very 
encouraging  to  th^e  who  study  elo- 
qnence;  and  why?  Bespisinff  the  af- 
ffcfted  and  florid  manner  of  wat  age. 
to  what  did  he  letoai^  Of  the  field 
Chat  his  capital  oratioDs  opened  to  him 
what  is  observed  ?  "What  is  the  subject 
of  them?  In  what  manner  does  he 
proaettute  this  end?  How  does  he  treat 
nis  oooti^npoiary  onton.  who  weie  in 
Phitip^  interest?  What  ^oes  he  do  be- 
sides promptiqg  1o  rigorous  conduct  ? 
What  is  the  strain  of  these  orations?  In 
what  manner  do  they  proceed  ?  Of  his 
fifnnres,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  it 
that&rms'hiB  ehaTaeter?^How  is  this 
illustrated?  In  contrast  with  whom 
does  Demosthenes  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage i  and  of  the  latter,  wnat  is  ob- 
aervea  ?  Describe,  particularly,  the 
manner  of  the  two  oratorB,  in  contrast 
with  each  other?  How  is  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  described  ?  Of  his  action, 


and  pronunciation  what  is  observed  ? 
From  reading  his  works,  what  charac- 
ter would  one  naturally  form  of  him, 
and  why?  On  what  does  he  sometimes 
border  ?  To  what  is  this  want  of  smooth- 
ness and  grace  to  be  attributed  ?  But,  by 
what  are  these  defeets  more  than  com- 
pensated ?  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Qreece?  Of  De- 
metrius Phalerius  what  k  observed  ? 


ANALYSIS. 
Eloquence. 

1.  Introductory  remarks. 

2.  The  definition  of  eloqaenee. 

A.  Conviction  andpsnuMiQacottlraM- 

ed. 

B.  Objections  to  it  considered. 

Degrees  of  Eioquenee, 

1.  To  please  only. 

2.  To  please,  to  In&rm,  to  instruct,  &c 

3.  To'lnterest,  to  agitate,  Ac 
A.  The  ofispring  of  pasnon. 

4.  Eloquence  to  be  found  in  ilie  regions 

of  fireedob  only. 
6.  Its  origin. 
▲.  Athens, 
a.  Pfsistniiu^  Ferielss,  boaates,  Ac. 
6.  Demosthenes. 


LECTURE  XXVIe 

HISTORY   OP   ELOQUENCE    CONTINUED.— ROMAN 
ELOQUENCE.— CICERO.— MODERN  ELOQUENCE.     ^ 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among 
the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  Ro- 
muis,  where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its 
most  splendid  and  illustrious  forin.  The  Romans  were  long  a  mar- 
tial nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts 
were  of  a  late  introduction  among  them  ;  they  were  not  known  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  the  Romans  always  acknowledge 
the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Grecia  capta  ferum  ▼ictorum  cepit,  etartes 

Intulit  agresti  Latio.*  Hor.  Epist  ad  Aug, 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning,  from 
the  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  oe  far  inferior  to  them  in 
genius  for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and 
magnificent,  but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  had  neither 
the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  Greeks;  their  passions  were 
not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively ;  in  comparison 
of  them,  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled 
their  character ;  it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately  ;  but  wanted  that 
simple  and  expressive  nalvet^,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to 
suit  every  different  mode  and  species  of  compoffltion,  for  which  the 
Greek  tongue  is  distinguished  above  that  of  every  other  country. 

*  When  conouer'd  Greece  brought  in  her  captive  arts, 

She  triumphed  o'er  her  savage  conquerors'  hearts; 

Taught  our  rough  verse  its  numbers  to  refine^ 

And  our  rode  style  with  tlqgance  to  shine.  Fb Avotii 
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Graiiff  ingemum,  Griuis  dedlt  ore  rotundo 

Musa  loqui.*  Abs.  Poet. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  produc- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  th'.s  distinction  ob- 
tain, that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius ;  in  the 
Roman,  more  regularity  and  art  What  the  Greeks  invented,  the 
Romans  polished;  the  one  was  the  original,  rq|||(h  sometimes,  and 
incorrect;  the  other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popu- 
lar kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  men, 
public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpolish- 
ed times  of  the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  that 
could  be  called  eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  '  De 
Claris  Oratoribus,^  endeavo\irs  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder 
Cato^  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it 
to  have  been  ^  Asperum  et  horridum  genus  dicendi,'  a  rude  and  harsh 
strain  of  speech.  It  wasnottilla  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age, 
that  the  Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
two  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  De  Oratore,  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent,  whose  difierent  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But 
as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortensius's,  who 
was  Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  trans- 
scribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  he  gives  of  those 
^reat  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their  eloquence.t 

The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention,  is 
Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that  is  splen- 
did in  oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character 
as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern. 
We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker ;  and  in  this  view,  it  is 
our  business  to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any. 
His  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great  In  all  his  ora- 
tions there  is  high  art.  He  begins,  generally,  with  a  regular  exordi- 
um ;  and  with  much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  hear- 
ers, and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear,and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  gi*eat  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed 
more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  this  is  one  advantage 
which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place; 
he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince : 
and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful. 
No  man  knew  the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Ci- 
cero.    He  rolls  them  alon,^  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp; 

*  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  muse  indalg-ent  ^ve, 

To  her  Iov*d  Greeks  with  g^reatness  to  conccire ; 

And  in  sublimer  tone  tneir  lang^uag^  raise: 

Her  Ghreeks  were  only  covetous  of  praise.  Frajicis. 

4  Such  as  are  desirous  of  particular  information  on  this  head,  had  better  hare 
recourse  to  the  original,  bj  reading  Cicero's  three  books  de  Oratore,  and  his  other  two 
treatises,  entitled,  the  one  Brutus,  Sive  de  Claris  Oratoribus ;  the  other,  Ontor,  ad  Bl 
Bratum ;  wUch^  on  i ereral  accounu,  weU  deserve  perusaL 
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and^  in  thestructure  of  his  aentences,  is  curious  and  exact  to  the  high- 
est degree.  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  abrupt  He  is  a 
great  amplifier  of  every  subject;  magnificent,  and  in  his  sentiments 
highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole  difluse,  yet  it  is  often  hap- 
pily varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  orations,  for  in- 
stance, against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  parti- 
cularly the  first  and  last,  is  very  difierent,  and  accommodated  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  When  a  ereat  public  object  roused  his  mind,  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from  that 
loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement  This  is  the  case  in 
his  orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and 
Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,'  he  is 
not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by 
its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it 
is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  effect  In  most  of  his  ora- 
tions, especially  those  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there 
is  too  much  art;  even  earned  the  length  of  ostentation.  There  is 
too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  ob- 
taining admiration,  rather  than  at  operating  conviction,  by  what  he 
says.  Hence,  on  some  occasions,  he  is  showy  rather  than  solid ;  and 
diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are, 
at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  mono- 
tony, for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence;  but,  from  too  great  a  stu- 
dy of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strength.  On  all 
occasions,  where  there  if  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself. 
His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part;  ancient  manners,  too,  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum ;  but,  even  after 
these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be 
wholly  palliated;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on 
our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's  eli>- 
quence,  were  not  unobserved  by  his  own  contemporaries.  This  we 
learn  from  Quintilian,  and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  *  de  Causis 
Corruptae  Eloquentiae.'  Brutus,  we  are  informed,  called  him, '  frac- 
tum  et  elumbem,'  broken  and  enervated.  ^  Suorum  temporum  ho- 
mines,' says  Quintilian,  ^  incessere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et 
Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  ninrium,  et  in  salibus 
aliquandofrigidum,etin  compositionefractumetexsultantem,  et  pe- 
oe  viro  moUiorem.'*     These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too 

*  <  Hii  contemporaries  venUured  to  reproach  him  as  swelUngi  redandant,  and  Asia^ 

ir. ;  too  frequent  in  repetitions  ;  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes  cold  ;  and  in 

the  strain  of  his  composition,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  than  became  a 
» 
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far;  and  savour  of  malignity  and  pergonal  enmity.  They  saw  his  de- 
fects, but  they  aggravated  them;  and  the  source  of  these  aggrava- 
tions can  be  traced  to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Ci 
cero's  days,  between  two  great  parties,  ivith  respect  to  eloquence, 
the  'Attici,'  and  the  ^  Asiani/  The  former, who  called  themselver 
the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste 
simple, and  natural  style  of  eloquence;  from  which  they  accused  Ci« 
cero  as  having  departed,  and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  particularly  in  his  <  Orator  ad  Bru- 
tum,'  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substitot- 
ing  a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  {dace  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence; 
and  contends,  that  his  own  composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  At- 
tic style.  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  last  book  of  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutions, a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two  par- 
ties ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle  manner,  between  the  Attics  and 
the  Asiatics.  Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side;  and, 
whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious, 
and  theamplifying  style.  He  concludes  with  this  very  just  observa- 
tion :  *  Plures  sunt  eloquentiae  facies;  sed  stultinsimum  est  quserere, 
ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator;  cum  omnis  species,  qtice  mode  recta 
est,  habeat  usum.  Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus;  nee  pro 
causi  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  causae.'* 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  these 
two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is,  in 
many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenes 
IS  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation. 
In  the  one,  you  find  more  manliness ;  in  the  other,  more  ornament. 
The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  more  spirited  and  cogent;  the  other 
more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different 
auditories ;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  con- 
cise and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes :  but  that  a  manner 
more  popular,  more  flowery  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in 
sfieaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixed 
multitude,  than  the  Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies.  The  common  people 
were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas,  Cicero  generally  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  *  Patres  Conscripti,'  or  in  criminal  trials  to 
the  Praetor,  and  the  select  judges ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
the  personsof  highest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required  a 

*  (  Eloquence  admits  of  many  different  forms  :  and  nothing  can  be  more  foolish 
than  to  inquire,  by  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulate  his  composition ;  since 
vrfoj  form,  which  is  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  The  orator,  according 
as  ctrcumstancet  require,  wili  employ  them  aU ;  suiting  them  not  onlj  to  the  canse  or 
subject  of  which  be  treats,  but  to  the  different  parts  of  that  subject* 
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more  diffuse  manner  of  |)Ieading  than  the  common  citizens  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or  relish  the 
speaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  hy  observing, 
that  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  that 
form  a  perfect  orditor,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  quali- 
ties^ is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  ge 
nius.  The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found 
united  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and  ornament;  equal 
attention  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the  eenius  that  carries  or- 
nament to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  can  excel  as 
much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  characteristical  difference 
between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language  in  which  he 
writes  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Xatin,  and  that  we 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the 
Roman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more 
pleasure.  Independent  of  this  circumstance,  too^  he  is,  no  doubt, 
in  himself,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the  otlier.  But  notwith- 
standing this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  dan- 
ger,, or  some  great  national  interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthe- 
nes would  have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater  effects^than  one  in 
the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demosthenes'  Philippics  spoken 
in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  affairs,  they  would 
convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  style,  the  vehement 
reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perpe- 
tually animate  them,  would  render  their  success  infaHible  over  any 
modern  assembly^  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Cicero's  orations;  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  how- 
ever well  suited  to  the  Roman  ta^te,  yet  borders  oftener  on  decla- 
mation, and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the 
Jesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Ci- 
cero, he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on,  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraor- 
dinary nature ;  viz.  that  Demosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so 
complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  passions  ot 
men:  Why? — ^Because  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  Aris- 
totle's Treatise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic,  he  has  fuHy 
laid  open  that  mystery ;  and,  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he 
enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to  jH*ove  that 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes  had 

*  In  this  judpnent  I  concur  with  Mr.  Darid  Home,  fai  his  Essaj  upon  Eloquence 
He  ^es  it  as  his  opinion,that  of  all  human  prodnctionsi  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
present  to  us  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
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spoken,  at  Ieas*«,  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  moving 
them,  from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One 
French  critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the  common  track ;  and, 
after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of 
so  many  ages  shows  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with 
giving  the  palm  to  Demosthenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus ;  himself  sure- 
ly no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.  It  is  in 
his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment ; 
a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  dialogues  on  elo- 
quence.* These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  as  containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  was  very  short 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only 
was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its 
heayiest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having,  in  its 
wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of  some 
of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the 
human  race.  Under  their  government  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius  discouraged. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  connected  with  liber- 
ty, continued,  for  a  while,  to  prevail;  but  for  that  masculine 
eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  the 
public  afiairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  change  that 
was  produced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the 
Dialogue  de  CausiscorruptsEloquentiae, which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Tacitus,  by  others,  to  Quintilian.  Luxury,  efieminacy,  and  flat- 
tery, overwhelmed  all.  The  forum,  where  so  many  great  afiairs 
had  been  transacted,  was  now  become  a  desert.  Private  causes  were 
still  pleaded ;  but  the  public  was  no  longer  interested ;  nor  any  gen- 
eral attention  drawn  to  what  passed  there :  ^  Unus  inter  heec,  et  alter. 


*  As  his  expressions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the  passage  here  re- 
ferred to  deserves  to  be  inserted.     '  Je  ne  crains  pas  de  dire,  que  Demosth^ne  me 
paroit  sup^rieur  h.  Cic6ron.    Je  proteste  que  personne  n'admire  plus  Cic^on  que 
je  ne  fais.    IX  embellit  (out  ce  qu*il  touche.     II  fait  honneur  k  la  parole.     II  fait  des 
mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n'en  sauroit  faire.    II  a  je  ne  sais  combien  de  sortes  d'esprits. 
II  est  m6me  court,  et  y6h^ent,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  veut  Tetre ;    contre  Catiline, 
contre  Verres,  contre  Antoine.    Mais  on  remarqoe  quelque  parure  dans  sons  dra- 
cours.     L'art  y  est  menreilleux;    mais  on  I'entrevoit..     L'orateur  en  pensant  au 
salut  de  la  republiqne,  ne  s'oublie  pas,  et  ne  se  lalsse  pas  oublier.    Demosth^ 
paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne  voir  que  la  patiie.    D  ne  cherche  point  le  beau ;  il  le 
fait  sans  y  penier.     D   est  au-dessus  de  I'admiration.      II  se  sert  de    la  parole, 
comme  un  homme  modeste  de  son  habit,  pour  se  couvrir.     II  tonne ;  11  foudroye. 
C*est   un   torrent  qui  entraine   tout       On    ne  peut  le  <ritiquer,  parcc qu'on   est 
saisi.      On  pensc  aux  choses  qu'il  dit,  et  non  k  ses  paroles.    On  le  perd  de  Tue 
On  n*est  occupy  que  de  Phillippe  qui  envahit  tout    Je  euu  diarni6  de  ces  deux 
orateun  *  mais  j'avoue  que  je  suis  moins  touch^  de  l'art  infini,  It  de  la  niagnifiqoe 
eloquence  de  Cic^cm  que  de  la  rapide  simplicit6  de  Demosth^e.* 
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dicenti,  assistit ;  et  res  velut  in  solitudine  agitur.    Oratori  autem 
clamore  plausuque  opus  esty  et  velut  quodam  theatro,  qualia  quo- 
tidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant ;    cum    tot  ac  tarn  nobiles 
forum  coarctarent:  cum  clientelse,  et  tribus^  et  municipiorum  lega 
tiones,  periclitantibus  assisterent;  cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  ere 
deretpopulus  Romanus  sua  interesse  quidjudicaretur.'* 

In  the  schools  of  the  dedaimers,  the  corruption  of  eloquence  was 
completed.  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had  no  refer- 
ence to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation ; 
and  all  manner  of  false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought  i  nto  vogue: 
'  Pace  vestra  liceat  dixisse/  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaim- 
ers  of  his  time,  *  primi  omnem  eloquentiam  pcrdidistis.  Levibus  enim 
ac  inanibus  sonis  ludibria  qusedam  excitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  ora- 
tionis  enervaretur  atque  caderet  Et  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos 
in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quae  in  usu  habemus,  aut 
audiunt,  aut  vident ;  sed  piratascum  catenis  in  littore  stantes ;  et  tyran- 
nos  edicta  scribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  utpatrum  suorum  capita 
pr»cidaut ;  sed  responsa,  in  pestilentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures 
immolentur;  sed  mellitos  verborum  globulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papa- 
vere,  et  sesamo  sparsa.  Qui  inter  haec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere 
possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant 't  In  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible  eloquence  of  their 
first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtil- 
ty  and  sophistry ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passed 
Into  the  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  This  corrupt 
manner  begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca :  and  shows  itself 
also  in  the  famous  panegjrric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though  the 
author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease. 
We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  th^  introduction  of  Chris 
tianity  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  ser- 
mons, and  pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.     Among 

*  *  The  courts  of  judicature  are,  at  preteot,  to  unfrequented,  tiiat  the  orator 
seems  to  stand  alone,  and  to  talk  to  bare  walls.  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bursts 
of  loud  applause,  and  exults  in  a  full  audience ;  such  as  used  to  press  round  the  an- 
cient orators,  when  the  forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles ;  when  a  numerous  reti- 
nue of  clients,  when  foreign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities,  assisted 
at  the  debate ;  and  when,  in  many  triab,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselTes 
to  be  concerned  in  the  erent' 

f  *  W|th  your  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  yon  haye  been  the 
first  destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence.  For,  by  those  mock  subjects,  on  which  you 
employ  your  empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enenrated  and  or^r- 
thrown  all  that  is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratoiy  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  youth  whom  vou  educate,  must  be  totally  penrerted  in  your  schools,  by  hearing 
and  seeing  nothing  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  affairs ;  but  stories 
of  pirates  standing  on  the  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loadhug  their  captires, 
and  of  tjrrants  issuing  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  thefar  parents ;  but  responses  given  by  oracles  in  the  time  of  pestHenoe, 
that  several  virgins  must  be  sacrificed;  but  frittering  ornaments  of  phrase  and  a 
style  highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  affected  oonceia.  They  who  ars  ado- 
cated  in  the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  taste^  than  tbey  cai 
foiell  sweet  who  dwell  peqietuaBy  in  a  kitchen.* 
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the  Latin  Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius  Felix,  are  the  moatre* 
marJcable  for  purity  of  style ;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St  Au* 

Bistine  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  and  strength 
ut  none  of  the  Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence. 
Their  language,  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  centu- 
ry, becomes  harsh  ;'and  they  are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste 
of  that  age,  a  love  of  swoln  and  strained  thou^ts,  and  of  the  play 
of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by 
far,  for  his  oratorialmerit,  is  St  Chrysostom.  His  language  is  pure; 
his  style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smooth,  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic  But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that  character 
which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  diffuse 
and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid* 
He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  as  being  freer  from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 
As  there  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,  deservine  particular 
attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modem  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European 
nation,  has  public  speaking  been  conudered  so  great  an  objeet, 
or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its 
reputation  has  never  been  so  high;  its  effects  have  never  been  so 
considerable;  nor  has  that  high  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  ancient  states,  been  so  much  as  aimed  at:  notwith- 
standing too,  that  a  new  profession  has  been  established,  which  gives 
peculiar  advantages  to  oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I 
mean  that  of  the  church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  are 
France  and  Great  Britain:  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received  from  the 
public;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity  and 
genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that,  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour;  while  in  other 
productions  of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  the3r  have  con- 
tended for  the  prize  with  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compo- 
sitions, they  may  be  thought  to  have  surpassed  them.  The  names  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  stand,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame;  and  it 
would  be  held  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any 
modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Great  Britain  should  not  have 
made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tained; when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to 
favour  oratory;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations, 
it  alone  possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legisla- 
ture, such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the 
dominion  of  eloquence.*    Notwithstanding  tliis  advantage,  it  must 

*Blr.  Hume,  in  his  Efiay  on  Eloquence,  makct  Uiig  obMrration,  and  iDwttatct 
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be  confessed,  that  in  most  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  many  degrees,  but 
also  in  some  respects  to  the  French.  We  have  philosophers,  eminent 
and  conspicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  branch  ol 
science.  We  have  botli  taste  and  erudition,  in  a  high  dq^ree.  We  have 
historians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest  name;  but  of  orators,  or 
public  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast  ?  And  where  are  the 
monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every  period  we  have 
had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to  their  wisdom  or  their 
experience  in  business,  more  than  to  their  talent  for  oratory ;  and 
unless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  ap- 
peared, indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speak- 
ing ratfier  obtained  to  several  a  temporary  applause,  than  confer- 
red upon  any  a  lasting  renown.  At  the  bar,  lliough  questionless 
we  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings 
have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  have 
commanded  attention,  any  longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the 
subject  of  them  interested  the  public:  while  in  France,  the  plead- 
ings of  Patru,  in  the  former  age,  and  those  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseau,  in  later  times,  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often 
quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  French  critics.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  noost  accurate  and  rational  compositions  which, 
perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  .  Many  printed  sermons  we  have, 
full  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  in- 
teresting and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  oueht  to  be,  the 
great  object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is* among  us; 
the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss : 
in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  an  English 
sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive  animated  oration,  seldom  rises 
beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry  reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier,  among  the 
French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  eloquence  aim^  at,  and  in^ 
a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  British  preachers  have  in  view. 
In  general,  the  characteristical  difierence  between  the  state  ol 
eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  have 
adopted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  oi 
oratory,  though,  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.  In  Great 
Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key;  but  in  our 

it  witb  his  uraal  elegance.  He,  indeed,  suppoMS,  that  no  tatjifactovy  reasou  can 
be  riren  to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  modem  to  ancient  eloquence.  In  this,  J 
di«r  from  him,  and  thaO  endearour,  before  the  condugion  of  this  lecture,  to 
point  out  some  caoses  to  which,  I  think,  it  may  in  a  great  ntoasnre  be  ascribed 
ki  the  three  great  scenes  of  pnblic  speaking. 
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execution,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been  more  cor- 
rect. In  France,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  ornamented  with 
bolder  figures;  and  their  discourse  carried  on  with  more  am- 
plification, more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composition  is  of- 
ten very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful ;  a 
defect  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance ;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  which,by  excluding  pub- 
lic speaking  from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit  is  the  principal  field  which 
is  left  for  their  eloquence.  The  members,  too,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy,give  harangues  at  their  admission,  in  which  genius  often  ap- 
pears; but,  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to 
discourse  upon,  they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the 
most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
sublime  species  of  eloquence^  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  moderns. 
Theirs  was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their 
imagination  away:  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought,  was 
their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  action;  the  'supplosio  pedis'*  the 
^percussio  frontis  et  femoris,'*  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  wri- 
tings, usual  gestures  among  them  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  would 
be  reckoned  extravagant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modern 
eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  temperate ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
especially,  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  ai*gumentative 
and  rational.  It  is  much  of  that  species  which  the  ancient  critics 
called  the  ^Tenuis,' or  ^  Subtilis;'  which  aims  at  convincing  and 
instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  tone 
not  much  nigher  than  common  argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has  been 
so  limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct 
turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness' of  reasoning  on  many  sub- 
jects, we  have  some  advantage  over  them,  ought,  I  think,  f.o  be 
admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  advanced,  philo- 
sophy has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of  good  sense 
has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  introduced  info 
every  subject  Hence  we  are  more  on  our  guard  against  the  flow- 
ers of  elocution ;  we  are  now  on  the  watch ;  we  are  jealous  of 
being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be 
more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  the 

•  Vide,  De  Clar,  Orator. 
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imagination,  and  warm  the  paasions;  and  by  the  influence  of  pre* 
Tailing  taste,  their  own  senius  is  sobered  and  chastened,  perhaps, 
in  too  great  a  degree.  It  is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we 
fondly  ascribe  to  our  correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  oqr  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  Sie  vi 
vacity  and  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especial 
ly  of  the  former,  seems  to  have  been  njuch  greater  than  ours,  and  to 
have  given  them  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  these  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  thejrrowth  of 
eloquence  among  us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be 
the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day,  afiTords  to  a  public  speak- 
er, yet  eloquence  has  never  been  so  powerful  an  instrument  there, 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under 
some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent 
sway;  and  in  latter  times,  mmisterial  influence  has  generally  pre- 
vailed. The  power  of  speaking,  though  always  considerable,  yet 
has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  of  these ; 
and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour, 
as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the  anciently  is 
ereat.  Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous;  the 
laws  were  few  and  simple;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an 
ample  field  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But  among 
the  moderns,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  be- 
come much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a 
lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his  life.  The 
art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplishment,  to  which  he 
can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  labour.  The  bounds 
of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the  bar ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arsuing  from  strict  law, 
statute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowledge,  much  more  than 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disad- 
vantage, that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating 
them  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.  This  may  indeed 
have  introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  elo- 
quence ;  for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.  It 
leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery ;  and 
can  never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.  Another  circum- 
stance, too,  has  been  unfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fanaties,  be- 
fore the  Restoration,  adopted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner 
of  preaching ;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  in  aftertimes^  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner. 
The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the  established  church  from  that 
warmth  which  they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far,  into  tlM 
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opposite  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness,  and  composaie  of  manner 
Hence,  from  the  art  of  persuasion,  whidi  preaching  ought  always  to 
be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning  and  instruction ; 
which  not  only  has  broug:ht  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a 
lower  tone  tlum  it  might  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  tnia  fiur- 
ther  effect,  that  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  dis- 
passionate discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  public 
speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  have  giyen  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
fallen  below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  amdent  ages ; 
and  from  being  subhme  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  tempe- 
rate and  cool.  Yet,  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits 
great  scope ;  and^  to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than 
the  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having 
Sutherto  attained  higher  distinction.  It  is  a  field  where  there  is 
much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped ;  it  is  an  instrument  which  may  be 
employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  andent 
models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imita- 
tion :  though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must  doubtiess  have  some  re- 
rird  to  what  modem  taste  and  modemmanners  will  bear ;  of 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  more. 


(tUESSTIOirS. 


Having  treated  <^  the  rise  of  elo- 

2uence,  and  of  its  state  ammg  the 
^reeka  to  what  do  we  now  proceed ; 
and  what  shall  we  there  find  ?  Of  the 
Romans,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
did  they  alwayi  acknowledge  ?  What 
aayB  Horace?  As  the  Romans  derived 
their  eloquence  poetiy,  and  learning, 
from  the  Greeks^  what  is  the  conse- 

2uence  ?  How  did  they  compare  with 
ie  Greeks?  What  is  said  of  their  lan- 
guage ?  Repeat  the  passage  here  in- 
troduced from  Horace.  In  comparing 
the  rival  productions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  what  shall  we  always  find? 
As  the  Roman  ^vemment,  during  the 
republic,  was  n  the  popular  kind,  of 
what  is  there  no  doubt  ?  tfut,  what  re- 
mark follows  ?  Though  Cicero  attempts 
to  give  some  reputatbn  to  the  elder 
Gato,  yet,  what  does  he  acknowledge? 
When  did  Roman  orators  first  rise  into 
any  note?  Of  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  also  ob- 
served of  Hortensius  ?  Who,  in  this  pe- 
riod, it  most  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
and  what  does  his  name  alone  sug- 
gew?  With  what,  at  present,  have  we 
no  direct  oonoera?  How  do  we  coosi- 
der  him ;  and  in  this  view,  what  m  it 


our  business  to  do?  Of  his  virtuesi  and 
of  his  orations,  what  is  observed?  How 
does  he  begin  them ;  and  what  is  said 
of  his  method  and  arguments?  In  this 
respect,  how  does  he  compare  with 
Demosthenes?  HowisthiBiDuatratod? 
What  is  observed  of  his  knowledge  oi 
the  force  of  words;  and  how  does  he 
roU  them  along  ?  Of  him,  what  is  fur- 
ther observed ;  and  what  is  said  of  his 
manner?  Of  his  four  oratnns  against 
Cataline,whatisremariced?  Howwm 
he  affected,  when  a  great  public  object 
roused  his  mind?  In  what  oratioiM  is 
this  the  case?  Tc^gether  with  those 
high  oualitiea^  Smm  what  is  he  not  ex- 
empt  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  notice 
them?  What  prevails  in  most  of  hb 
orations?  What  do  they  contain;  and 
at  what  does  he  seem  ollen  to  aim? 
Hence,  what  Mows  ?  Of  his  senten- 
ces, what  is  observed?  Where  there  is 
the  least  room  for  it,  of  what  is  he  al- 
ways full?  What,  in  part,  apologizes 
for  this?  But  even  aller  all  these  al- 
lowances are  made,  what  impression 
do  his  works  leave  upon  the  mind? 
What  evidence  have  wo  that  Cioeio^ 
defeots  were  not  unobserved  by  his 
oootemporaries?   Of  these 
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cause  of  the  agmvatioB  of  hit  defects  ? 
Of  what  wereuie  former  the  patrons  1 
In  several  of  hk  rtietorieat  ^worica. 
what  does  Cic«ro^  in  his  turn,  do? 
What  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
ihe  last  book  of  QointilianHi  loBtito- 
tioQB?  On  whose  side  does  Qnintilian 
hinwdf  declare?  With  what  observa- 
tion does  he  cooclode  his  remarks? 
MThy  IB  a  comparison  between  Cieero 
and  Demosthenes  in  many  respects  ob» 
vions  and  easy?  What  are  their  difie- 
rent  charactera ;  and  in  them  reaper* 
tively,  what  do  we  find  ?  To  aecoont 
for  tniB  difierence,  without  any  pr^o- 
dice  to  Cicero^  what  has  beoi  said  ? 
Wh^  is  this  not  satiBfactorv  ?  By  ob- 
serving what,  shall  we.  peroapi^  come 
nearer  to  the  truth  ?  liofw  istnisillos- 
trated  ?  What  circumstance  operates 
against  Demosthenes?  As  we  read  Ci- 
cero with  more  ease,  what  is  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  what  remark  foDows  ? 
Notwiths^nding  this  advantage,  of 
what  opinion  is  our  antfaor?  What  ef- 
fect would  the  Philippics  of  Demosthe- 
nes produce  on  a  British  aasembi  v  ? 
What  would-render  their  eflbct  infalli- 
Ue  over  an^  modem  asnmUy  ?  What 
does  our  author  here  -  questMN) ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  Cm  this  subject 
what  was  the  opinion  of  David  Humei 
In  favour  c^  whom  do  the  French  cri- 
tics decide  ?  Of  P.  Rapin^  what  is  ob- 
served ?  For  the  preference  which  he 
gives  to  Cicero,  vmat  reasons  does  he 
assign ;  and  wny  ?  How  does  he  sup- 
portthn  argument?  Why  can  nothing 
be  more  childish  than  this?  Of  one  S 
the  French  critics,  what  is  observed ; 
and  who  is  this?  In  what  writings 
does  he  give  this  Judjnnent:  and  of 
them,  what  is  observed  ?  Of  the  reign 
of  ebquence  among  the  Romans,  vr&X 
Is  observed  ?  When  did  it  expire ;  and 
why?  Under  their  government,  what 
was  it  natural  to  expect?  What  con- 
tinued to  prevail ;  but  for  what  was 
there  no  longer  any  place?  By  whom 
m  this  change  beautifully  described; 
and  what  overwhelmed  all?  What 
was  now  become  a  desert^  and  what 
ob^rvation  follows?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Where  was  the  corruption  of 
eloquence  completed?  -What  were 
made  the  themes  of  declamation;  and 
what  were  brought  into  VGcnie  ?  What 
says  Petroni^  Arbiter  of  Sie  declaim- 
crR  of  his  time ;  and  what  remark  fol- 


kiws?  bi^oM  wiitinp  does  this  COP* 
rupt  manner  begin  to  aimear;  and 
where,  abo^  doesit  show  itseir?  Though 
the  author  was  a  manof  genhis,  vet  m 
what  is  it  deficient,  and  what  do  we 
see  throoofaout  the  vrtiole  of  it? 

Inthe&clineofthe  Roman  empire, 
what  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of 
eloquence ;  and  in  what  did  it  appear? 
AmoDg  the  Latin  fathers,  who  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  punty  of  style ; 
and  in  a  late  age,  of  the  iainous  Auffus^ 
tine,  what  is  observed?  But,  tram 
what  does  it  appear  that  none  of  the 
fathers  afibrd  any  just  modeb  of  ekv 
qoence  ?  Among  the  Greek  fotheriL 
who  was  the  most  distinguiBhed ;  ana 
of  Inm,  what  is  obserred?  To  what 
does  our  author  now  pass ;  and  why  ? 
Here,  what  must  be  confessed  ?  Ofit. 
what  is  Airther  observed ;  and  notwith^ 
standingwhat?  How  is  this accoonted 
for?  In  what  two  countries  might  we 
expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  ^ 
quence?  Why  in  Fiance ;  and  why  in 
Great  Britain?  Yet  what  foikws?  Ol 
the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
what  is  here  observed?  What  seems 
partictilarly  sorDrising;  and  why  ?  On 
this  subject,  wbat  savs  Mr.  Hume  ? 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  what 
must  be  confessed?  Of  our  phikeo- 
phers,  of  cur  men  of  eruditk)n,  and  of 
our  historians  and  poets,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  our  orators,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  in  every  period,  what 
have  we  had  ?  Of  our  pleaders  at  the 
bar,  and  of  their  pleadings,  what  is  ob- 
served? In  this  respect  how  do  tho 
French  difierfromus?  OftheBritkh 
divines  in  the  pulpit,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Of  the 
art  of  preaching  among  us,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  of  this,  what  proof  'm 
given?  What,  in  general,  in  tht-  cha- 
racteristical  difference  between  the 
state  of  eloouence  in  France  and  in  Great , 
Britain  ?  In  Great  Britain,  how  have 
we  taken  up  eloquence ;  and  what  is 
the  consequence?  In  France,  with 
what  is  the  style  of  their  orators  onsa- 
mented ;  and  in  what  maimer  is  their 
discourse  carried  on  ?  Of  the  composi- 
tion, what  is  observed  ?  To  what  is  thie 
defect  owing?  Hence,  of  the  pulpit 
what  is  obsNved  ?  What  is,  also,  saic 
of  the  members  of  the  French  acade 
my?  What  was  before  observed  * 
Their's  was  of  what  kind;  and  by  n, 
what  effect  did  they  endeavour  to  piw 
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duce?  And  to  this  vehemence  of 
thought,  what  was  suited?  What  do 
we,  on  tiiis  subject,  learn  from  Cicero ; 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  Of  modern 
eloquence,  what  is  observed ;  and  in 
Great  BritaiiL  especially,  to  what  has  it 
confined  itseu  ?  Of  what  species  is  it ; 
and  at  what  does  it  aim  ?  What  is  the 
first  reason  assigned  for  the  limited  and 
humble  efforts  of  modem  eloquence  ? 
What  cannot  be  doubted?  In  what 
proportion  has  philosophy  made  pro- 
gress? What,  in  Great  Britain,  nas 
Seen  cultivated  and  introduced  into 
every  subject?  Hence,  what  follows? 
Of  our  public  speakera,  what  is  deser- 
ved? Wliat  is  also  likely;  and  why? 
Besides  these  noUonal  con^erations, 
to  what  must  we,  in  the  next  place, 
attend?  Of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  field  for  public  speaking, 
what  is  observed?  "What  has  prevent- 
ed the  influence  of  eloquence  there  ? 
(H  ^e  power  of  speaking,  what  is  66- 
oetved ;  and  what  follows  ?  What  are 
our  disadvantages  in  comrarisra  with 
the  ancientsL  at  the  bar  ?  Here  was  an 
ample  field  ror  what  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  among  the  modemsL  the  case 
IS  quite  different  ?  Of  the  nounds  of 


eloquence  at  the  bar,  what  is  observed'! 
With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  what  has 
been  a  great  disadvanta^?  What 
may  this  have  introducea;  but  what 
foUowB?  To  what  does  it  lead?  What 
other  circumstance  has  been  unfortu- 
nate? To  what  did  the  odium  of  these 
sects  drive  the  established  church? 
Hence,  what  consequence  has  resulted? 
Thus,  what  has  been  ffiven?  In  it, 
what  change  has  taken  ]^aee  ?  Yet,  in 
the  region  which  it  now  occupies,  what 
does  it  admit;  and  what  remark  fol- 
lows ?  In  udng  the  ancient  models  ol 
eloquence,  to  what  must  we  have  some 
regard? 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  origin  of  Roman  eloquence. 

A.  Cicero. 

a.  His  ezceUenoee  and  his  defects. 
6.  Compared  with  Demosihenes. 

B.  Eloquence  among  the  Romans  of  short 
conimuance. 

a.  The  schools  of  the  dcclaimers. 
c.  A  new  species  of  eloquence. 

2.  Modem  eloquence. 

▲.  The  eloquence  of  Great  Britain. 
B.  The  eloquence  of  France, 
c.  Reasons  for  the  limitednefls  of  modern 
eloquence. 

a.  The  bar. 

b.  The  pulpit.  ^ 


lecture:  xxtiIs 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.— ELO- 
QUENCE  OP  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES.— EX- 
TRACTS FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

After  the  preliminary  views  which  have  been  given  of  the  nature 
/if  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  the  dinerent  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  di- 
vided all  orations  into  three  kinds ;  the  demonstratiye,  the  delibe-, 
rative,  and  the  judicial.  The  scope  of  the  demonstrative  was  to 
praise  or  to  blame  ;  that  of  the  deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade ; 
that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse  or  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  of 
demonstrative  eloquence,  were  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory 
and  funeral  orations.  The  deliberative  was  employed  in  matters  of 
public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
emplj^yed  in  addressing  judges,  who  have  power  to  absolve  or  to 
condemn.  This  division  runs  through  all  the  ancient  treatises  on 
rhetoric  ;  and  b  followed  by  the  moderns,  who  copy  them.  It  is  a 
division  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all,  of  the  mat- 
ters which  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  however, 
suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  useful  to  fol- 
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low  that  division  which  the  train  of  modem  speaking  naturally  points 
out  to  usy  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular 
assemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  cha- 
racter that  particularly  suits  it  This  division  coincides  in  part  with 
the  ancient  one.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same 
with  what  the  ancients  called  the  judicial.  The  eloquence  of  popu- 
lar assemblies,  though  mostly  of  what  they  term  the  deliberative  spe- 
cies, yet  admits  also  of  the  demonstrative.  The  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  is  altogether  of  a  distinct  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  re- 
duced under  any  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong,  in 
common,  the  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its 
parts.  Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  large.  But 
before  proceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  firsts  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  •their  spirit,  character,  or 
manner.  For  every  species  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or 
character  peculiarly  suited  to  it;  of  which  it  is  highly  material  to 
have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the  application  of  genera]  rules. 
The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  a 
divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliament :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper 
idea  of  the  distinguishing  character  which  any  kind  of  public  speak- 
ing requires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  a  just  taste  in  that 
kind  of  speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in  point 
of  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before  mention- 
ed, I  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most  light  upon  the 
rest,  viz.  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  august 
theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  Eu 
rope>  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  meet 
ingSytoo,  of  less  dignity,  it  may  display  itself.  Wherever  there  is  a 
popular  court,  or  wherever  any  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  de- 
bate or  consultation,  there,  in  different  forms,  this  species  of  eloquence 
may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  ort»ught  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  be 
some  end  proposed  ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public  utility 
or  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers.  Now, 
in  all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular 
assemblies  admit  more  of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  dis- 
courses, they  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound 
reasoning.  When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  the 
show,  but  never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the 
show  of  eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and 
superficial.  For,  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men, 
mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hear- 
ers be,  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume^  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious 
harangue,  without  solid  sense  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  im- 
pression on  them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.  It  is,  at  least,  a  dan- 
gerous experiment;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will 
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fall  ten  times.  Even  the  comnuHi  people  are  better  judges  of  argu 
ment  and  good  sense,  than  we  sometimes  think  them  i  and  upon  anv 
question  of  business,  a  plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without 
art,  will  generally  prevail  over  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deak 
in  flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasoning.  Much  more, 
when  public  speakers  address  themselves  to  any  assembly  where 
there  are  persons  of  education  and  improved  understandijag,  they 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  widi  their  bearers 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be 
called  eloquence,  is  good  sense,  and  solid  thought  As  popular  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  with 
argument;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  hioi,  to  convince  the 
understanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of 
action.  Hence  their  influence  in  his  own  time ;  hence  their  fame  at 
this  day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before 
them  for  imitation^  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and 
frothy  dedaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it 
be  their  first  study,  in  addressingany  popular  assembly  to  be  previous- 
ly masters  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  speak;  to  be  well 
provided  with  matter  and  argument;  and  to  rest  upon  these  the  chief 
stress.  This  will  always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness 
and  strength,  which  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Orna- 
ment, if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course:  at  any  rate,  it 
demands  only  their  secondary  study:  ^  Cura  sit  verborum;  solicitu- 
de rerum.'  <To  your  expression  be  attentive;  but  about  your  matter 
be  solicitous,'  is  an  advice  of  Quintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
recollected  by  all  who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  per- 
suaded of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when  it  can 
be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side  of  the  argument,  but  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will 
a  man  be  eloquent,  but  when  he  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own 
sentiments.  They  are  only  the '  verse  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'  the  un 
assumed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  con- 
viction. In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  observ- 
ed, that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  ofispring  of  passion,  or  warm 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive ;  and  gives  a 
force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time.  Under  w^hal 
disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  he  utters,  must 
counterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the 
art  of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question 
under  debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try 
what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the 
most  improving  education  for  public  speaking ;  and  that  it  tends  to 
form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty 
they  should,  at  no  time,  allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where 
no  real  business  is  carried  on,  but  where  declamation  and  impiove 
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ment  of  speech  is  the  sole  aim.  Nor  even  in  such  meeting,  would  I 
recommend  it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  them- 
selves  to  more  advantage,  and  acquit  themselves  with  more  honour, 
\*j  choosing  always  that  side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own 
judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  and  supporting  it  by  what  seems  to 
themselves  most  solid  and  persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  reasoning  closely,  and  expressing  themselves  with  warmth  and 
force,  much  more  when  they  are  adhering  to  their  own  sentiments, 
than  when  they  are  speaking  in  contradiction  to  them.  In  assem- 
blies where  any  real  business  is  carried  on,  whether  that  business  be 
of  much  importance  or  not,  it  is  always  of  dangerous  consequence 
for  young  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech. 
It  may  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before  they  are  aware ; 
and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amusement,  may  be  turned  to  the 
discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  tl^  eir  understanding. 

Debate  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  speaker  that  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the 
bar  sometimes,  admits.  The  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the 
course  which  the  debate  takes;  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee 
this,  one  who  tru«ts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  will, 
on  many  occasions,  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  He  will  find  it  pre-occupied  by  others,  or  his  reasonings 
superseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the  business ;  and,  if  he  ventures 
to  use  his  prepared  speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
making  an  awkward  figure.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  us, 
and  not  whoUy  an  unjust  one,  against  set  speeches  in  public  meet- 
ings. The  oo^y  occasion,  when  they  have  any  propriety,  is,  at 
the  opening  of  a  debate,  wh<%n  the  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  his  field.  But  as  the  debate  advances,  and  parties  warm, 
discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
native  air;  the  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that 
is  going  on ;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible ;  and,  of 
course,  though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive 
as  more  free  and  unconstrained  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  pre- 
meditation of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and  the 
trusting  wholly  to  extemporaneous  efforts,  will  .unavoidably  pro- 
duce the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner. 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
which  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  general, 
rather  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  branch  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our  pre- 
paration, so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  business  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  with  regard  to  words  and  expression,  it  is  very  possible  so 
far  to  over  do,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiflfand  precise.  Indeed, 
till  once  persons  acquire  that  firmness,  that  presence  of  mind,  and 
oommand  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing  but 
habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  for  a  young  speak- 
er to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.    But 
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after  some  performances  of  this  kind  shall  have  given  him  boldness,  he 
will  find  it  the  better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  strictly : 
but  only  to  write,  beforehand,  some  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
tends to  set  out,  in  order  to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train;  and, 
for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes  of  the  topics,  or  priocipal 
thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  in  their, order,  leaving  the 
words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  discourse.  Such  short 
notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning  to  speak  in 
public.  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  accuracy, 
which,  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  soon  of  los- 
ing. They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  closely  on  the 
subject  in  question ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  their 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing, nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and  cleai 
method.  I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  heads 
and  subdivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit;  and 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  character,  and  the  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  the  preparation  too  very  accurate^  is  rather  in  hazard  of  dis- 
gusting the  hearers;  such  an  introduction  is  presenting  always  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse.  But  though  the  method  be 
not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any  length,  should  be 
without  method;  that  is,  every  thing  should  be  found  in  its  proper 
place.  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  himself  to  have  previously  an*anged  his  thoughts,  and  classed 
under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse  with 
out  that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject  who  has 
fixed  no  distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the 
hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
any  proper  impression.  It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said. 
It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  jpadily,  as  he  goes 
along;  and  makes  them  feel  the  full  effect  of  every  argument  which 
he  employs.  Few  things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended 
to,  than  distinct  arrangement;  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  ne- 
ver produce  entire  conviction  without  it  Of  the  rules  of  method, 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  I  am 
hereafter  to  treat. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  style  and  expression  suited  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope 
for  the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.  The  very  aspect 
of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  of  moment,  and  atten- 
tive to  the  discourse  of  one  man,  is  sufiicient  to  inspire  that  man  with 
such  elevation  and  warmth,  as  both  gives  rise  to  strong  impressions, 
and  gives  them  propriety.  Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assemifly, 
where  the  movements  are  communicated  by  mutual  sympathy 
between  the  orator  and  the  audience.  Those  bold  figures,  o» 
which  I  treated  formerly  as  the  native  language  of  passion,  have 
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then  their  proper  place.  That  ardour  of  speech,  that  vehemence 
and  glow  of  senUment,  which  arise  from  a  mind  animated  and  in- 
spired by  some  great  and  public  object^  form  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  popular  eloquence,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes 
on  this  subject. 

^  As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an 
attempt  to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either 
of  slight  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  of 
calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most 
frequent  occasion ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  ve- 
hement, will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
warmth  without  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  un- 
natural manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have 
often  suggested,  to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeling 
of  passion,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  nature.  The  disguise 
can  almost  never  be  so  perfect,  as  not  to  be  discovered.  The  heart  can 
only  answer  to  the  heart  Th0  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every 
other  case,  is,  to  follow  nature;  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  elo- 
quence which  is  not  seconded  by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a 
speaker,  both  of  much  reputation  and  much  influence,  in  the  calm 
argumentative  manner.  To  attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of 
oratory,  requires  those  strong  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high 
power  of  expression,  which  are  given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement 
manner,  and  when  genras  prompts  it ;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not 
counterfeited ;  we  must  still  set  a  guard  on  ourselves,  not  to  al- 
low impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.  Without  emotion  in  the 
speaker,  eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,  will  never  produce  its 
highest  efiects ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  lose  command 
of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too.  He 
must  never  kindle  too  soon :  he  must  begin  with  moderation;  and 
study  to  carry  his  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  discourse.  For,  if  he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  pas- 
sion, and  leaves  them  behind ;  if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may 
speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  the  discord  will  presently  be  felt,  and  be 
very  grating.  Let  a  speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  ani- 
mated and  fired  by  his  subject,  it  is  always-  expected  of  him,  that 
\he  awe  and  regard  due  to  his  audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint 
upon  his  warmth,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certai^n 
bounds.  If,  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  mas- 
ter of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  attention  to  argument,  and  even 
to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command,  this  exer- 
tion of  reason,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wonderful  effect  both 
2T  37 
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to  please,  and  to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  the  master-piece,  the  high* 
est  attainment  of  eloquence ;  aniting  the  strength  of  reason,  with 
the  vehemence  of  passion ;  aflfording  all  the  advantages  of  passion 
for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  confusion  and  disorder 
which  are  a^t  to  accompany  it 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  the  highest  and  most  animated  strain  ol 
popular  speaking,  we  must  always  preserve  regard  to  what  Uie  pub- 
lic ear  will  bear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  order  to  guard  against 
an  injudicious  imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pro- 
nunciation and  gesture,  and  in  their  figures  of  expression,  used 
a  bolder  manner  than  what  the  greater  coolness  of  modern  taste 
will  readily  suffer.  This  may,  perhaps,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
be  a  disadvantage  to  modem  eloquence.  It  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  con 
tinue  always  creeping  on  the  ground;  but  it  is  a  reason, how- 
ever, why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamation 
to  a  height  that  would  now  be  neckoned  extravagant  Demos- 
thenes, to  justify  the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cheronea,  calls  up  the 
manes  of  those  heroes  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Plktaea, 
and  swears  by  them,  that  their  fellow-citizens  had  done  well,  in 
their  endeavours  to  support  the  same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the  Alban  hills  and  groves,  and 
makes  a  long  address  to  them :  and  both  passages,  in  these  ora- 
tors, have  a  fine  effect*  But  how  few  modem  orators  could  ven- 
ture on  such  apostrophes?  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it  re- 
quire to  give  sueh  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  tbem 
produce  a  due  efiect  upon  the  hearers  ? 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking,  but 
especially  in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all 
the  decorums  of  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  elo- 
quence can  atone  for  the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence, 
which  is  becoming  in  a  person  of  character  and  authority,  may  be 
unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected  from  a  young  speaker.  That 
sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  suit  one  subject  and  one  as- 
sembly, is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave  cause,  and  a  solemn 
meeting.  ^  Caput  artis  est,'  says  Quintilian,  Meeere.'  <  The  first 
princij^B  of  art,  is  to  observe  decorum.'  No  one  should  ever  rise 
to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  a  just  and  strict  idea 
of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character;  what  suits  the  subject, 

*  The  pofsag^  in  Cicero  is  rer^'  beautiful, and  adorned  with  the  highest  colouring 
of  his  eloquence.  '  Non  est  humane  consilio,  ne  mediocri  quidem,  judiccs,  de- 
orum  immortaliom  cura,  res  ilia  perfecta.  Religiones,  mehercule^  ipsae  aneque, 
cum  ilium  bettuam  cadere  ▼iderant,  commovfase  se  vidiBBtar,  et  jus  in  iUo  suwn 
retinuisse.  Vos  enim  jam  Albani  tumnU,  atque  luci,  mos  inquam  implore  atque 
obtestor,  vosque  Albanorum  obrutts  arS|  sacrorum  populi  Roman!  socis  et  squalcs, 
quas  ille  prasceps  amentUl,  cassis  prostrattsque,  sanctissimis  lucis,  subttnic- 
tionum  insanis  molibus  oppresserat;  ▼estros  tum  am,  restne  reKfiones  Yigve- 
runt,  Testra  ris  valuit,  quam  ille  omni  scclere  poUuerat.  Tuque  ex  tuo  edito 
monte  Lattali,  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  lacus,  nemora,  Bnesque,  sape  omni  ne* 
fario  stupro,  scelere  macuttrat,  idiquando  ad  eum  puniendiim,  oculcs  apemtsti, 
vobis  illsB,  vobis  TeHr.  hi  c  mifectn,  sere,  scd  juste  tamen,  et  debicce  pene  arJoie  sunt 
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the  hearen,  the  place,  the  occasion :  and  adjusting  the  whole  train 
and  manner  of  his  speaking  on  this  idea.  All  tilie  ancients  insist 
much  on  this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
Quintilian,  which  is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of 
good  sense.  Cicero's  admonitions,  in  his  Orator  ad  Brutum,  I 
shall  give  in  his  own  words,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  speak  in  public.  *  Est  eloquentis,  sicut  *eliquarum  rerum, 
fundamentnm,  sapientia ;  ui  enim  in  vita,  sic  in  oratione  nihil  est 
difBcillius  quam  quod  deceat  yidere ;  hujus  ignoratione  saepissime 
peccatur ;  non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnia  auctoritas,  non  omnis 
SBtas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  ver- 
borum  genere  tractandus  est,  aut  cententiarum.  Semperque  in 
omni  parte  orationis,  ut  vit»,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et 
in  re  de  qua  agitur  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qui  dicunt,  et 
eomm  qui  audiunt'*  So  much  for  the  considerations  that  vcqnire 
to  be  attended  to,  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and  warmtli  ivhich 
is  allowed  in  popular  eloquence. 

The  current  of  style  should  in  general  be  full,  free,  and  iMtural. 
Quaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  of  place  here;  and  'always 
derogate  from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strong  and  manly  styte  which 
should  chiefly  be  studied ;  and  metaphorical  language,  when  properly 
introduced,  produces  often  a  happy  efiect  When  the  metaphors  are 
warm,  glowing,  and  descnptive,  some  inaccuracy  in  them  will  be 
overlooked,  which,  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  remarked 
and  censuredi  Amidst  the  torrent  of  declamation,  the  strength  of 
the  figure  makes  impression ;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  diffuseness  suited  to 
popular  eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  I  know 
that  it  is  common  to  recommend  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  most  pro 
per.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is  danger  of  er- 
ring in  this  respect ;  and  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  dtffuse 
styte,  public  speakers  often  lose  more  in  point  of  strength,  than  they 
gain  by  the  fullness  of  their  illustration.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude,  we  must  not  speak  in  sentences  and  apo- 
ihegms :  care  must  be  taken  to  explain  and  to  inculcate ;  rut  this  care 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far.  We  ought  always  to 
remember, that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased  with  hearing 
ourselves  speak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired ;  and  the 
moment  they  begin  to  be  tired,  all  our  eloquence  goeo  for  nothin)g.  A 
loose  and  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disga^t ;  and,  on  most 
occasions,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too 
much.     Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and 

*  <  0«od  tense  is  the  foundation  of  eloqoencei  ts  it  is  of  ail  othor  tlnngs  tbat  an 
%aliiable.  It  happens  in  oratory  exacdy  as  it  does  h  life,  that  frecfuenllir  nothing 
is  more  diiBcult  than  to  discern  what  is  proper  ao*!  bscoming*.  In  consequence  of 
mistaking  this,  the  grossest  faidts  are  often  covrixCted.  For  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  rank,  fortune,  and  age  among  men,  to  an  the  Taricfties  of  time,  place,  and 
auditory,  the  same  style  of  language,  and  (ho  saou  strain  of  thought,  cannot  agree. 
1b  erery  part  of  a  discourse,  jnst  as  in  e^ery  piut  of  life,  we  must  attend  to  what  is 
foiteble  and  decent:  whether  that  be  detei mined  by  the  nature  of  die  subject  oi 
which  we  treat,  or  by  the  characters  of  those  lAo  qpeak,  or  of  those  who  hear.' 
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rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth  a 
profusion  of  words  upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearers* 
and  leave  them  flat  and  languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart.  At 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assemblies, 
the  best  manner  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable;  and 
the  least  appearance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned :  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man, 
who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sentiments  he  utters;  and 
which  is  calculated  for  making  a  general  impression.  A  feeble  and 
hesitating  manner  bespeaks  always  sbme  distrust  of  a  man's  own 
opinion ;  which  is,  by  no  means,  a  favourable  circumstance  for  his 
inducing  others  to  embrace  it 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
reflection  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this:  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is 
persuasion ;  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument 
and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest 
on  the  side  which  we  espouse ;  and  utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our 
own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  premeditation  should 
be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear  order  and  method  should 
be  studied;  the  manner  and  expression  warm  and  animated;  though 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  may  at  times  be  suita- 
ble, carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  regard  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  public 
speaker :  the  style  free  and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather  than 
difiuse ;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this 
head,  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine 
and  artful  speaking  is  momentary;  that  made  by  argument  and  good 
sense,  is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  mayafibrd  an  exemplification  of  that  species 
of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from 
Demosthenes.  Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English 
translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and 
spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised.  I  shall  take  my 
extracts  mostly  from  'the  Philippics  and  Oly  nthiacs,  which  were  en- 
tirely popular  orations  spoken  to  the  general  convention  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens:  and,  as  the  subjectof  both  the  Philippics,  and  the 
Oly  nthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  one  oration, 
but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from  two  or  three  of  them ; 
such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking,  on  some  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  is,  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  growing 
power  and  crafty  policy  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon 
after  overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  began 
to  be  alarmed;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures 
feeble;  several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by 
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Philip's  Lribes  to  jEavour  his  cauae.  In  this  critical  conjuncture  of 
afiairsy  Demosthenes  arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his 
first  Philippic;  which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  sim- 
ple and  artless.* 

<  Had  we  been  conyened,  Athenians !  on  some  new  subject  of  de- 
bate, I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had  declared 
their  opinions.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  I 
should  have  continued  silent;  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted 
to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  those  very  points  on  which  these 
speakers  have  often  times  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be 
considered ;  though  I  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I  may  expect  your 
pardon ;  for  if  they,  on  former  occasions,  had  advised  the  proper 
measures,  you  would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present. 

<  First  then,  Athenians !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  despe- 
rate. What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appear  a  para- 
dox; yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfortunes  afibrd  a  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  our  future  hopes.t  A  nd  what  is  that  ? 
even  that  our  present  difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total 
indolence,  and  utter  disregard  of  our  own  interest  For  were  we 
thus  situated,  in  spite  of  every  efibrt  which  our  duty  demanded, 
then  indeed  we  might  regard  our  fortunes  as  absolutely  deroerate. 
But  now,  Philip  hath  only  conquered  your  supineness  and  inac- 
tivity; the  state  he  hath  not  conquered.  You  cannot  be  said  to  be 
defeated;  your  force  hath  never  been  exerted. 

*  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a 
formidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  nume- 
rous armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of 
ourstate,despoiled  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that 
he  thinks  justly.  Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  was  a  time,  Athe- 
nians !  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Patidoea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that 
country  round :  when  many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him, 
were  free  and  independent,  and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to 
his.  If  Philip,  at  that  time  weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had 
desponded  of  success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in 
those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,  nor  could 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you  now  be- 
hold him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places  are  only  prisees 
laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  con<|ueror.  He 
knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolved  naturally  to  those 
who  are  in  the  field ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to  the  active  and 
intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns  whole  nations. 
He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  protector. 
For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  re* 
solved,  and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

^  If  you,  my  countrymen!  will  nowatlength  be  persuaded  to  enter-' 

*  In  the  following  «txtnicts,  Leland*t  translation  is  mostly  foUowed. 

t  TliU  thought  is  onlj  hinted  at  in  the  first  Philippic,  but  brouglit  oat  mora 
fully  in  the  third ;  as  the  same  thought,  occasioned  by  similar  situations  of  afiiirs. 
iometitties  occur  in  the  different  orations  on  this  subject 
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taia  the  like  sentiments;  if  each  of  yon  will  be  disposed  to  approve 
himself  an  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abilities 
enable  him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to 
take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these 
vain  hopes  which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part 
of  public  business  may  lie  upon  others^and  he  remain  at  his  ease; 
you  may  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportuni- 
ties which  your  supineness  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions^ 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  man.' 

<But  when,  0  my  countrymen!  will  you  b^n  to  exert  your  vi- 
gour? Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced  by 
some  necessity?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condi- 
tion? To  freemen,  the  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  is,in  my 
opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition 
to  wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, 
^  what  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man 
of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece! 
'  Is  Philip  dead?' — ^  No — ^but  he  is  sick.'  Pray,  what  is  it  to  yon 
whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not?  supposing  he  should  die,  you  would 
raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  in- 
terest 

^  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  cireulating  all 
the  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.  Some  cry, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  they  are  concert- 
ing the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an 
eaabassy  to  the  king  of  Persia;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places 
ia  lUyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do 
believe  indeed,  Athenians !  that  he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greatness, 
and  does  entertain  his  imagination  with  many  such  visionary  pro- 
jects, as  he  sees  no  power  nsing  to  oppose  him«  But  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  measures,  that  the  weakest 
among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such  rumours) 
know  what  be  is  next  to  do.  Let  us  disregard  these  tales.  Let  us 
only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy;  that  we  have  long 
been  subject  to  his  insolence ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  hare 
been  done  Cor  us  by  others,  bath  turned  against  us ;  that  all  the 
resource  left,  is  in  ourselves ;  and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry 
our  arms  abroad,  we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let 
us  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  pro- 
per determination,  and  be  no  longer  ^idjd  by  rumours.  We  need 
not  be  solici  lous  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen.  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unless  we  give 
due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  as  becomes  Athenians.' 

^  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged*  that  Philip  is  now  at 
actual  war  with  the  state,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would 
then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are 
persons  so  strangely  infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  pos- 
sessed himselfofaconsiderablepartof  our  dominions,  although  he  is 

•PhU  lii. 
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I  extoiding  his  coaliuesto;  althoo^  all  Greece  has  suffered  by 
his  injustice ;  yet  they  can  hear  it  repeated  in  this  assembly,  tlutt  it 
is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state  in  war:  this  suggestion 
must  first  be  guarded  against.  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our 
powor  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  war,  peace, 
if  it  depended  on  onr  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced. 
But  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered  his 
armies  round  him ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  while, 
in  £u5t,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  what  is  left  for  us 
but  to  oppose  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peaiA^,  which  is 
only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us,  after 
Ms  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At 
least,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct 
towuds  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace ;  and  this  is  the  peace 
for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended,  for  which  his  gold  is  so 
liberally  scattered  amon^  our  renal  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  you,  while  you  make  no  war  on  him. 

< Heavens!  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge 
of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions?  Is  there  any  man 
so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages 
of  Thrace,  Drongylos,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  is 
now  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils 
and  seasons ;  and  that  he  has  no  designs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the 
navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Athens?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave 
you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace?  But  you  wait,  perhaps, 
till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so :  no,  though  he 
were  at  your  gates.  He  will  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at 
war.  Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  his 
forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  of  Pherae,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls:  and  thus 
he  amused  theOlynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them, 
and  then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit 
their  city,  or  he  his  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  be  the  absur> 
dest  of  mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed^ 
and  are  wholly  engaged  in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another, 
he  should,  by  declaring  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  contests, 
warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  his  pen* 
sinners  of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  your  resolu* 
tions,  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  state.  I,  for  my  part, 
hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  Megaraeans,  by  his 
attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Euboea,  by  his  late  incursions  into 
Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has  violated  the 
treaty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unless  you  shall  afBrm, 
that  he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace,  until  the 
walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose  designs,  whose  whole 
conduct, tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
me,  thouffh  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

'All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this  man's 
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ambition.  And  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this^  we  send 
no  embassies  to  each  other;  we  express  no  resentment;  but  into 
such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  n^lect 
what  our  interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  engaging  in  associa- 
tions, or  forming  confederacies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Phi- 
lip's growing  power ;  each  fondly  imagining,  that  tlie  time  in  which 
another  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  time  gained  on  him;  although  no 
man  can  be  ignorant,  that,  like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever, 
he  is  coming  upon  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  remote 
from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  our  present  passive  disposi- 
tion ?  For  some  cause  sure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so 
prone  to  slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians !  is,  that  a  principle,  which 
was  formerly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more;  a  prin* 
ciple  which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia;  maintained  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sea  and 
land.  That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all  those 
who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime 
altogether  unpardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would 
then  sell  for  gold,  the  favourable  conjunctures  which  fortune  put 
into  their  hands.  No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  home, 
our  hatred  and  defiance  of  t3nrant6  and  barbarians.  But  now  all 
things  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  market  Corruption  has 
introduced  such  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane  and  destruction 
of  our  country.  Is  a  man  known  to  have  received  foreign  money  ? 
People  envy  him.  Does  he  own  it?  They  laugh.  Is  he  convicted 
in  form?  They  foi^ive  hims  so  universally  has  this  contagion  dif- 
fused itself  among  us. 

^  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
may  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation ;  and  that  his  afiairs 
are  now  ready  to  decline.  For  I  myself,  Athenians !  should  think 
Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means. 
When  forces  join  in  harmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest 
unites  confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity, 
and  endure  distresses  with  perseverance.  But  when  extravagant 
ambition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandiz- 
ed a  single  person,  the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  accident,  over- 
throws him,  and  dashes  his  gi:eatness  to  the  ground.  For,  it  is  not 
possible,  Atiienians!  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  up- 
on injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.  These  may  perhaps  succeed 
for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  a  flourishing 
appearance.  But  time  betrays  their  weakness,  and  they  fall  of  them- 
selves to  ruin.  For,  as  in  structures  of  every  kind,  the  lower  parts 
should  have  the  firmest  stability,  so  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
a;reat  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  truth.  But  this  solid  founda- 
tion is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

'  Henc<;  among  his  confederates,*tIiere  are  many  who  hate,  who 
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distrust,  who  envy  him.  If  you  will  exert  yourselves  as  your  ho- 
nour and  your  interest  require,  you  will  not  only  discover  the  weak* 
nesB  and  insincerity  of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition 
also  of  his  own  kingdom.  Foi^  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the 
inclinations  of  his  suoiects  are  the  same  with  those  of  their  prince. 
He  thirsts  for  glory ;  but  they  have  no  part  in  this  ambition.  Ha- 
rassed by  those  various  excursions  he  is  ever  making,  they  groan 
under  perpetual  calamity;  torn  from  their  business  and  their  fanii*> 
lies ;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their  coasts.  All  those 
glanne  exploits,  which  have  given  him  his  apparent  greatness,  have 
wasted  his  natural  strength,  his  own  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  much 
weaker  than  it  originally  was.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness, 
uid  those  troops  of  bufibons,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he  ca- 
resses and  constantly  keeps  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just  discern- 
ment, great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  present,his 
successes  cast  a  shade  over  these  things;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with 
the  least  disgrace,  his  feebleness  will  appear,  and  his  character  be 
exposed.  For,  as  inour  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
theeffect  of  some  inward  debility,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him, 
may,  for  a  time,  be  concealed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of 
disease,  all  his.  secret  infirmities  show  themselves,  in  whatever  part 
of  his  frame  the  disorder  is  lodged :  so,  in  states  and  monarchies, 
while  they  earr>  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape  the  general 
eye ;  bat,  as  soon  as  w?r  reaches  their  own  territory,  their  infirmities 
come  forth  to  general  ob^eryation. 

<  Fortune  has  great  inticenc?)  ii2  all  human  affidrs;  but  I,  for  my 
party  should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens,  with  the  least  degree  of  vi- 
gour in  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.  For  we  have 
many  better  reasons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this 
man.  But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exei  t  his  o>vn  strength,  hath  no 
!itle  to  depend  either  on  his  friends,  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  sur- 
{>rising  that  he,  who  is  himself  ever  amidst  the  labours  and  dangers 
df  the  field;  who  is  every  where;  whom  no  cppoitunity  escapes; 
(o  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable;  should  besupeiioi  to  you,  who 
are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,and  frammg  decrees,  and 
inquiring  after  news.  The  contrary  would  be  much  more  surprising 
if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  en^ged  ih 
war,  should  conquer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  with  mdefati- 
gable  vigilance.  It  is  this,  Athenians !  it  is  this  which  gives  him  all 
his  advantage  against  you.  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projectinsr  his  designs,  can,  in  a 
moment,  stnke  the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we^  when  any  acci 
dent  alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  Tnerarchs ;  then  we  allow  them  the 
exchange  by  substitution;  then  the  supplies  are  considered;  next, 
we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet  with  strangers  and  foreigners;  then  find 
it  necessary  to  supply  their  place  ourselves.  In  the  midst  of  these 
delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master 
•f ;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in  preparing;  and  the  issues 
of  wax  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 
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^  Consider,  then,  yoar  present  aituatioiiy  and  make  such  proTukm 
as  the  urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thounnda^  or 
your  twenty  thousand  foreigners ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  ao 
magnificent  on  paper  only ;  great  and  terrible  in  your  decrees,  in 
execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let  your  army  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of  the  state ;  let  it  be  an  Athenian  atrengm 
to  wUch  you  are  to  trust ;  and  whomsoever  you  appoint  asgeneral, 
let  them  be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  authority.  For  ever 
since  our  armies  have  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  victories 
have  been  gained  over  our  allies  and  confederates  <mly,  wfaUe  our 
enemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagant  power.' 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  wUck  abould 
be  raised  ;  the.places  of  dieir  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes,  in  form,  his 
motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary  aupi^y 
of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  from  which  it  sboula  bib 
raised.  Having  finished  all  that  relates  to  the  business  iHider  de 
liberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public  affairs,  comnoaij 
with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  followii^,  which  tenninatea  the 
first  Philippic ;  *  I,  for  my  part,  have  never,  upon  any  oecasion,  chosen 
to  court  your  &vour  by  speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convinced 
would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasbn,  you  have  heard  my  senti- 
ments freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve.  I  should 
have  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have 
your  true  mterest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been  aasured, 
that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you  would  share  the  advantage.  But 
uncertain  as  I  Imow  the  consequence  to  be  vnAi  respect  to  myself 
I  yet  determmed  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  that  these 
measures,  if  pursued,  must  jprove  beneficial  to  the  public  And,  of 
all  those  opinions  which  shall  be  offered  to  vour  acceptance,  may  the 
gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the  gene- 
ral welfore  I' 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  nan- 
ner  of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  ccMnplete  <»e,  reeourse 
must  be  had  to  the  excellent  original. 


Q^UESTIOirS^ 


After  the  preliminary  views  which 
have  been  given  of  the  nature  of  do- 
quence  in  general,  and  of  the  itote  in 
which  it  has  subsuted  in  different  ages 
and  countr**^  upon  what  are  we  now 
to  enter?  Into  what  three  kinds  did 
the  ancients  divide  all  orations;  and 
what  was  the  scope  of  each?  What 
were  the  chief  sabjects  of  demonstrar 
*ive  eloquence?  In  what  was  the  deli- 
peniti  ve  employed ;  and  of  the  judicial, 


what  is  observed?  Of  th»  divisioo, 
what  is  remarked  ?  VHiat  ^Svieioo  win 
suit  our  pornose  better,  and  be  found 
useful?  How  does  this 


more 

coincide  with  the  ancient  one;  but 
with  what  exception?  What  belongs 
to  all  three  ?  But  before  nroceedinfr  to 
them,  what  does  our  aumor  intend  to 
show;  and  why?  How  is  thsf  illus- 
trated? What  shall  our  author  lay 
aside;  and  with  what  wiU  he  beiiiii? 
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Where  IB  UiB  oKMt  H!<nif1  timtre  oT 
this  land  of  doqaence  to  be  found? 
Where,  aiao^  mar  it  display  itself;  and 
where  may  it  take  place  i  What  is  ifes 
ebfeet;  and  what  imiBt  disre  always 
be?  In  all  attempts  to  peisaade  men. 
VDMiidiat  principle  most  we  proceed  ? 
What  is  a  mostegropeousopiniop;  and 
what  remark  fdkms?  Why  wiH  the 
■how  of  eloqwDce  which  they  make, 
rieaae  only  the  triffing  and  sQperfieial? 
Of  idbAtever  nmk  the  hearer  maybe. 
'Vfhai  is  the  speaker  never  to  presume? 
Why  is  it  a  dangeroos  experiment? 
How  is  this  reman  flkntratea  ?  When, 
particularly,  ought  jHiblic  speakere  to 
be  careful  not  to  trine  with  tneir  hear- 
en?  What  dxrald  ever  be  kept  in 
view?  How  is  this  illustrated;  and 
hence,  what  fiJlows?  In  preference  to 
what,  should  public  speakmff  set  such  a 
pattern  as  this  before  them  ?  In  addreaB- 
mg  a  popular  assembly,  ^^lat  should  be 
their  first  study?  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this;  and  what  wOl  foRow? 
What  says  Quintilian?  What  is  the 
next  requisite,  in  order  to  be  a  penaua- 
sive  speaker  in  a  popular  assembly? 
What  should  we  never  espouse ;  and 
why?  What  only  carries  eonvictbn? 
In  a  former  lecture^  what  was  obser- 
ved? Of  this,  what  is  here  observed ; 
and  what  ibilows?  What  do  young 
people  consider  useful?  But  of  what  is 
oar  author  afiaid?  Under  what  chcum- 
cgtances  only  should  th^jrallow  them- 
selves such  a  liber^  ?  vHiy  is  it  not. 
even  in  such  meetmgs,  recommended 
as  the  most  useiiil  exercise  ?  By  pur^ 
suin^  this  course,  what  habit  wiU  tney 
acquire  ?  Where  » it  partioCdariy  dan- 
gerous for  young  praetitioners  to  make 
use  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech ;  and 
why?  What  do  debates  in  popular 
courts  seldom  allow  the  speaker?  To 
what  must  the  arguments  be  suited ; 
and  what  follows  ?  Affainst  what  is 
there  a  general  prejumce;  and  when 
only  have  they  any  propriety?  As  the 
delmte  advances,  why  are  they  un- 
suitable? Against  what  does  i£k  not 
conclude;  and  of  the  neglect  of  it,  what 
is  observed?  What  kindofprtmedita- 
tion  is  most  advantageous  f  With  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  and  with  ;egard  to 
the  words  and  expression^  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Until  what  penod  may  it  be 
proper  ibr  a  young  person  to  commit  to 
memory  tJie  whole  of  what  he  has  to 


sajr?  But  after  some  peHaraaanees  d 
this  Idnd  shall  have  ffiven  him  bold- 
nesa  whatwiD  he  find  to  be  abetter 
method?  Of  iriiat  advantage  will  these 
short  notes  be?  To  what  does  this  lead 
our  author  in  the  next  place  to  ob- 
serve? By  this,  what  does  he  not 
mean?  Bat,  though  the  method  be  not 
laid  down  in  ibrm,  jret  what  ibIkrwB? 
What  will  every  one  who  speaks  find  of 
great  advantage?  What  wiU  be  the 
eflfeet  of  this  ?  Widi  respect  to  hearers, 
what  is  observed ;  and  uriiat  is  its  ef- 
feet?  What  is,  therefore,  observed; 
and  why?  Of  what  is  our  author  here- 
after to  treat?  What  shall  we  now 
consider  land  of  them,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  the  effect  of  the  aspect  of  a 
laige  assembly,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  VHiBX  have  then  thdr  proper 
place;  and  what  Ibrm  the  peculiar 
charaeteristws  of  popular  ekxjuence,  in 
its  highest  degree  or  perfeetkm? 

Of  the  lib^ty  which  we  are  now 
giving,  of  the  strong  and  passionate 
manner  to  this  kind  (X  oratory,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  first  restraint , 
and  why?  For  what  is  there teist  fre- 
quent ooeaskm;  and  what  follows? 
What  is  the  eeoond  restraint?  Whatis 
always  its  effecti  and  why?  How  is 
thisinustrated?  what  is  here  the  great 
rule  ?  In  what  manner  may  one  oe  a 
speaker  both  of  reputation  and  influ- 
ence ?  But  to  attain  the  pathetie  and 
sublime  in  oratory,  what  is  reoniired? 
What  is  the  third  restraint?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  What  must  he  not  do ; 
how  must  he  begin ;  and  why?  Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be 
animated,  and  fired  by lus  subject,  what 
is  always  expected  of  him?  what  has 
a  wonderful  effect  both  to  please  and 
topersuade  ?  Of  it,  what  is  remarked  ? 
What  is  the  fourth  restraint  ?' Why  is 
thk  direction  given?  Of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  For  what  is  it  no  reason  ? 
But  for  what  is  it  a  reason  ?  What  is 
done  by  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  justi- 
fy the  unsuccessful  action  of-Cnen>- 
nsa?  What  is  also  done  by  Cicero  \ 
and  of  both  passages^  what  is  observed? 
What  remark  follows?  What  is  the 
fiilh  and  last  restraint?  What  cannot 
atone  for  neglect  of  these?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated  ?  What  says  Quin- 
tflian ?  Noone  should  ever  rise  tospeak 
in  pnblR,  without  first  doing  what? 
Where,  omoDg  the  ancients,  shall  we 
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find  this  particularly  inaifited  on  ?  Re- 
cite the  admonition  contained  in  Cicero's 
oration,  ad  Bruturru  What  should  the 
current  style  be  ?  Of  <juaint  and  artifi- 
cial ezpressionfiL  what  is  here  observed  ? 
What  diould  oe  studied ;  and  what, 
when  prcmerly  introduced,  produces  a 
hsLipipy  ecfect?  Under  wnat  circum- 
stances nmy  some  inaccuracies  be  over- 
looked? \^hendo  they  escape?  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  ooncisenesB  or 
difivnenesB,  what  is  observed?  MThat 
manner  has  conmionly  been  recom- 
mended? MHiat,  however,  is  ouraa- 
l^rindinedtothink?  Ofudiatisthere 
no  doubt?  To  do  what  must  care  be 
taken;  but  of  this  care,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Of  a  loose  and  verbose  manner, 
what  i»  remarked  ?  What  had  we  bet- 
ter dc  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  after- 
wards to  treat?  At  present,  what  is  it 
sufiicient  to  observe?  What  manner 
should  always  be  shunned  ?  But  what 
may  be  assumed  even  bv  a  modest 
man  ?  What  does  a  feeble  and  hesi- 
tating manner  bespeak ;  and  what  is 
said  of  it?  What  is  the  end  of  popular 
speakiug;  and  on  vdiat  must  it  be 
founded  ?  If  we  would  be  speakien  of 
businesi,  and  not  mere  dedalmera,  what 
must  be  the  basis  ?  On  what  should  we 
be  engaged  in  earnest;  and  what 
should  we  utter?  Of  what  should  the 
premeditation  be  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  With  what  remark  is  this  head 
concluded  ?  Why  are  the  following  ex- 


tracts from  Demosthenes  inserted?  Un- 
der the  great  disadvanlafe  of  an  Eog- 
lish  translatbn,  what  will  they  exhibitt 
Whence  are  the  following;  and  o( 
them,  what  is  observed?  How  are  the 
extracts  selected ;  and  whv?  What  is 
the  subject  of  the  oraticMis?  What  dis- 
position did  the  Athenians  manifest? 
In  this  critical  conjuncture,  who  arose ; 
and  in  what  manner  does  he  begin  his 
first  Philippic  ?  (The  foUowinff  extcacta 
should  be  carefolly  oommittM.) 


ANALYSia 


The  difierent  kinds  of  public  speaking. 

1.  The  eloquence  of  popular  aaaem- 

bUes. 

A.  Its  foundation. 

B.  The  speaker  himself  shofold  be 
persuaded  of  what  he  recom- 
mends to  others. 

c.  Preparative  directions. 

D.  The  style  of  popular  etequenoe: 

a.  The  warmth  should  be  suited 
to  the  subject 

6.  It  shofuld  never  be  counter- 
feited. 

e.  It  should  not  be  carried  too  far. 

d.  The  public  ear  should  be  r&* 
ffaxded. 

e.The  decorums  of  time,  place 
&C.  should  be  attended  to. 

2.  Extracts  from  Demosthenes'  era 
dcms. 


LECTURE  XXtin. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  BAR.— ANALYSIS  OP  CICE- 
RO'S ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 


I  TREiLTED  in  the  last  lecture  cf  what  is  peculiar  to  the  eloqoeiice 
of  popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  public 
speaking,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  observations  upon  which 
will  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  m  the  for- 
mer lecture,  must  not  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance  that 
I  begin  with  showing  where  the  distinction  lies* 
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Iath(|  first  pkcei  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popnlar 
assemblies,  are  commonly  difierent  In  popular  assemblies,  the 
great  object  is  persuasion;  the  orator  aims  at  determinimr  the  hear 
ers  to  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accom- 
pliifhing  this  end,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  apply  himself  to'  all  the 
principles  of  action  in  our  nature;  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the 
great  object  There,  it  is  not  the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the 
judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful,  but  to  show  them  what  is  iust  and 
true ;  and  of  course,  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the  understanding  that 
his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  characteristical  difierence 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  one 
or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity, 
and  authority  of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantages 
which  a  mixed  and  numerous  assembly  afibrds  for  employing  all  the 
arts  of  speech,  even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Pas- 
sion does  not  rise  so  easily;  the  speaker  is  heard  more  coolly;  he  is 
watched  over  more  severely;  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule, 
by  attempting  that  high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  plaCe,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  difierent  species  of  oratory 
from  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  hai>  a 
much  wider  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule; 
he  can  fetch  his  topics  from  a  great  variety  of  quarters;  and  employ 
every  illustration  which  his  fancy  or  imagination  suggests.  But,  at 
the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is  limited  to  precise  law  and  statute. 
Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  take  its  scope.  The  advocate  has  al- 
ways lying  before  him  the  line,  the  square,  and  the  compass.  These, 
it  is  his  principal  business  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects 
under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of 
a  much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of 
popular  assemblies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of 
considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
as  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  bar.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  young  lawyers  of 
this;  because,  though  these  were  pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal 
eauses,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence, 
than  what  it  now  does.     This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes: 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was 
much  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us  In 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were 
few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was  trusted, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges. 
Eloquence,  much  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  the  study  of  those 
who  were  to  plead  causes.     Cicero  somewhere  says,  that  three 
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months  study  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man  a  complete  civilian; 
nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar, 
who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For  there  ?rere  among  the  Ro» 
mans  a  set  of  men  callec!  pragnuMcij  whose  office  it  was  to  give 
the  orator  all  the  law  knowlc^dge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  plead 
required,  and  which  he  put  into  that  popular  form,  and  dressed  up 
with  those  colours  of  eloquence,  that  were  best  fitted  for  influencing 
die  judges  before  whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  m<Nre  numerous  than 
they  are  with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assemMy.  The 
renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  consisted  of  fifty 
judges  at  the  least  *  Some  make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more. 
When  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  uncertain, 
we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280  voted  against  him.  In 
Home,  the  Prsetor,  who  was  the  prc^per  judge  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  Judieea 
Seketij  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numeroos^  and  had 
the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  cause 
of  Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  JtuHces  SekcHy  and  so  had  the 
advantage  of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few 
learned  judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to 
an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens.  Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular 
eloquence,  which  we  find  the  Roman  orator  so  frequently  employ- 
ing, and  probably  with  much  success.  Hence  tears  and  eommis- 
eration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  oS  gaining  a 
cause.  Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reckoned  thea- 
trical among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar;  such  as  introduc 
ing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children,  endea 
vouring  to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difierenee  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  state  of  the  bar,  to  whieh  we  may  add  also 
the  difierenee  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modem  eloquence,  which 
I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  man- 
ner of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great 
advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  In 
the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and  the  insinuation  he 
employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  judges;  in  the  distinct  ar- 
rangement of  his  facts;  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  narration;  in  the 
conduct  and  exposition  of  his  ailments,  he  may  and  he  ought  to 
be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;  but  one  who 
should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  bis 
difiuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  pas- 
sion, would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if 
he  should  appear  there  in  the  Thga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  ooneerning  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the 

*"  Vide  Potter,  Antiq.  fol.  t.  p.  102. 
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foundation  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and  success,  must  always  be 
laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  OMm  profession.  Nothing  is  of 
such  consequence  to  him,  or  deserves  more  his  deep  and  serious 
study.  For  whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  know- 
ledge of  the  law  be  reckoned  super^oial,  few  will  choose  to  commit 
their  cause  to  him.  Besides  previous  study,  and  a  proper  stock  oC 
knowledge  attained,  another  thing,  highly  material  to  the  success 
of  every  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painful  attention  to  every  cause 
with  which  he  is  entrusted,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it  On  this,  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians insist  with  great  earnestaess,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  neces- 
sary baais  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second  book 
DeOralofe)  that  heal  ways  conversed  at  full  length  with  every  client 
who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no 
witness  to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain 
himself  more  freely ;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might 
come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  of 
the  business;  and  that,  after  Jkhe  client  had  retired,  he  used  to 
balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under  three  different  characters, 
his  own,  that  of  the  judgp,  and  that  of  the 'advocate  on  the  oppo 
Site  side.  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  the  profession  who 
decline  taking  so  much  trouble;  taxing  them  not  only  with  shame 
ful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust*  To  the 
same  purpose  Quintilian,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
ddivers  a  great  many  excellent  ruks  concerning  all  the  methods 
which  a  lawyer  should  employ  for  attaining  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again  recommend- 
ing patience  and  attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  ob- 
serving very  sensibly,  '  Non  tam  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam 
ignorare  necessaria.  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus,  et  remedium,  in 
iis  orator  inveniet  quae  litigatorie  in  neutram  partem,  habere  mo- 
mentum videbantur.'t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge which  the  stody  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  Mm,  I  must  next  ob- 


*  *  Eqnidem  foleo  dare  operam,  at  de  sua  quisqne  re  me  Ipse  doceat ;  et  ne- 
qiiU  alius  adsit,  quo  liberius  kK|uatur;  et  agere  adrersarii  cansam,  ut  iUe  agat 
suam ',  et  quicquid  de  sua  re  coptaret,  in  mMiium  proferat.  Itaque  cjkmville  de- 
cessit,  tres  personas  unus  sustineo,  summa  antmi  equitate;  roeam,  adversarii, 
judiceSd— Nonnoffi  dmn  operam  suam  mnltam  ezistifnari  Tolont,  ut  toto  foro  vol- 
itaxe,  et  accusa  ad  caosam  ire  videaiitar,  caosas  dicunt  inoogBitas.  In  quo  est  ilia 
quidem  magna  offensioi  vel  negligentiss  susceptis  rebus,  vel  perfidia  receptis  ;  sed 
etiam  ilia,  major  opinione,  quod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re  quam  non  novit,  non  turpissim^ 
<ficefe. 

t  <  To  listen  to  s6metliing  that  Is  saperflooos  can  do  no  Irart ;  whereas  to  be 
^orant  of  Bomethingr  that  is  material,  may  be  hiMj  prejudicial.  The  adTocate 
will  frequently  discorer  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
the  proper  defence,  firom  circumstances  which,  to  the  party  himself,  appeared  to  be  of 
little  X  no  moment.' 
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serve,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  moment  for 
giving  support  to  a  cause.  It  were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that 
because  the  ancient  popular  and  vehement  manner  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded,  there  is  therefore  no  room  for  eloquence 
at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  become  superfluous.  Though 
the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet  still  there  is  a  right  and 
proper  manner,  which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  much  as  ever. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where  eloquence  is 
more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  i;i^ich 
men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  interest 
the  hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the  subjects  ge- 
nerally aeitated  at  the  bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain 
kind  of  eloquence^  in  order  to  command  attention ;  in  order  to  give 
proper  w.eight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent 
any  thing  which  the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded. 
The  effect  of  good  speaking  is  always  very  great  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold, 
dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the 
same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  is  between 
our  conception  of  an  object,  when.it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim 
li|^t,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  all 
the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and  abilities 
than  that  of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  to 
suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejudices,  or  secret  intrigues. 
He  is  sure  of  coming  forward  according  to  his  merit;  for  he  stands 
forth  every  day  to  view;  he  enters  the  list  boldly  tvith  his  competi- 
tors; every  appearance  which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
whose  decision  seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial. 
Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar 
advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  beginning  ;  but  they  can  do  no 
more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  resting  on  these  as- 
sistances will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark,  judges  decide,  parties 
.vatch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  resort, 
'vho  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge,  eloquence, 
and  industry. 

It  must  belaid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquence  suited 
to  the  bar,  whetlier  in  speaking  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the 
calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  close  reasoning. 
Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  order 
to  enliven  a  dry  subject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand  ;  for  a 
florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker 
be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by  the  judge.  They  detract  from  his 
weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in  soundness 
and  strength  of  argument  It  is  purity  and  neatness  of  expression 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which 
shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the  pedantry  of  law  terms, 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoiding 
these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 
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Verbosity  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  the  eentlemenof  this  pro- 
fession areacci]8«>d;  and  into  which  the  habit  of  speakingand  writing 
so  hastily,  and  with  so  little  preparation,  aathey  are  often  obliged  to 
do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
much  recommended  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  that  they  should  early  study  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yet 
they  have  full  leisure  for  preparation.  Let  them  form  themselves, 
especially  in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong 
and  a  correct  style;  which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better 
in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and 
endless  perix>ds.  If  this  habit  be  pnce  acquired,  it  will  become  na- 
tural to  them  afterwards,  when  the  multiplicity  of  business  shall 
force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  if 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  be- 
come familiar,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions 
when  they  wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  -to  express  themselves 
with  energy  and  grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This 
should  be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things ;  first,  in  stating  the  question ; 
in  showing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate;  what  we  admit; 
what  we  deny ;  and  where  the  line  of  division  begins  between  us, 
and  the  adverse  party.  Next,  it  should  be  shown  in  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  ora 
tion,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  but  in  those  em- 
oroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  in 
all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken,  in  previously 
studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinctness  and  dis- 
order there,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing:  we  leave  the 
whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentation,  I 
shall  hereafter  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  observe, 
that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar,  should  always  be  as  concise  as 
the  nature  of  them  will  admit  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  the  pleading ; 
but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and 
needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  great  a  load  upon  the  memo* 
ry.  Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circumstances  in  his  re- 
cital, he  adds  strength  to  the  material  facts;  he  both  gives  a  clearer 
view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impression  of  it  more  last- 
ing. In  argumentation,  again,  I  would  incline  to  give  scope  to  a 
more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For 
in  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain 
question,  arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their 
conciseness.  But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  frequently  requires 
the  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  dinerent  lights,  in 
order  to  be  fully  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed  by  his 
adversary,  he  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  dis- 
guising, or  placing  them  in  a  false  light    The  deceit  is  soon  discov- 
2X 
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erod ;  it  will  not  fail  of*  being  ex''<*')9ed;  and  tenos  *o  impress  the 
judge  and  the  hearers  witndistrusi  nr  ^ne  sneaker,  as  one  who  either 
wants  discernment  to  perceive^  or  wants  fairness  to  admit,  the 
strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  they 
see  that  he  states,  with  accuracy  and  candour,  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used  against  him,  before  he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a 
strong  prejudice  is  created  in  his  favour.  They  are  naturally  led  to 
think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it  by 
any  artifice  or  conoedment  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined  to  receive 
much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  him  by  a 
speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  Has  greater  opportunity  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  aets  himself  to  represent 
the  reasonings  of  his  antirgonists,  in  order  to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively 
reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side.  But,  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  daz* 
zling  to  a  young  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent  It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience 
laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom,  or  never,  did  any  one 
rise  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  use. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural ; 
yet,in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  sinele  man,  the  warmth  which 
arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client;  he 
has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he  stands  in 
his  place.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
cause,  if  he  appears  indifferent  and  unmoved ;  and  few  clients  will 
be  fond  of  trusting  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnestness 
and  sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every 
cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really 
to  excite  his  zeal  or  not  There  is  a  dignity  of  character,  whieh 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  every  one  in  this  profession  to  sup- 
port For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion  of  probity  and  ho- 
nour in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.*  It  is  scarcely 
Eossible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the  impression  made 
y  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  things  that  he  says. 
However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  lending  its 
weight  to  one  side  or  other;  either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  ho- 
nour and  probity  must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by 
some  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and-  by  the  man- 

*  <  nurimum  ad  omnia  moment!  est  in  hoc  positumi  si  rir  bonus  creditor.     Sic  euim 
contingit,  ut  non  studium  advocati,  videatur  affere,  sed  pene  testis  fidem.* 

QomcT.  1.  IT  c.  t. 
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Der  of  eondacting  them*  And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the 
profession  may  render  it  extremely  diffieuHto  cany  this  delicacy  to  its 
utmost  length,  yet  there  are  attentions  to  this  point,  which,  as  every 
good  man  for  irirtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputatfen's 
sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He  will  always  decline  embarking 
ill  causes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly  unjust;  and,  when  he  sup- 
ports a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  such  argu- 
ments as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tenable;  reserving 
his  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and  iniquity  are 
flagrant  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite  in  pub> 
lie  speakers,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  con* 
eemingthe  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cice- 
ro's pleadings,  or  judicial  orations.  I  have  chosen  that,  j9ro  Cln- 
enHo.  The  celebrated  one^  pro  MUoney  is  more  laboured  and  showy ; 
but  it  is  too  declamatory.  That,  pro  Cluentioy  comes  nearer  tike 
strain  of  a  modem  pleading;  and  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  in  the  subject,  yet  it  is  one 
cf  the  most  chaste,  correct,  and  forcible,of  all  Cicero's  judicial  ora- 
tions, and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes, 
had  accused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus,of  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and 
banished.  But  as  rumours  ,arose  or  the  judges  having  been  cor^ 
rupted  by  money  in  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popu- 
lar clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  Eight 
years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died.  An  accusation  was  brought 
against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him,  together  with  a  charge 
also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former  trial  to  condemn. 
In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers  were  Sassia,  the 
mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus, 
the  son.  Q.  Naso,  the  Praetor,  was  judge,  together  wim  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jtidices  SelecH, 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from 
no  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  be- 
gins with  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts.*  These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus ;  on  which  the  accuser,  conscious  of  having  no 
proof,  did  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  cause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on 
the  other  charge  of  formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capi- 
tal in  certain  cases,  by  the  Roman  law.  Cicero  proposes  to  follow 
him  in  this  method,  and  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication 
of  his  client  from  the  latter  charge.     He  makes  several  proper  ob- 

* '  Animadvertite,  jttdices,  omnem  accumtorii  orauooera  in  duai  divisamesse  partes ; 
qnaniin  altera  mihi  nid  et  magnopere  confidere  Tidebatur)  invidid  jam  inveteratd  jiidi« 
cU  Junianif  altera  tantam  modo  cons uetndinii  canrfLy  timid^  et  diffideoter  attinfere  ra- 
tkmem  veneficit  criminmn ;  qoA  de  re  lege  est  hsc  quettio  coDstituta.  Itaque  mihi 
eertumest  hanc  eandem  dJttribiitioiiem  inridin  et  crimiimm  tic  in  dsfensione  servarey  ut 
omnM  intelligant,  nihil  me  noc  subterfiigere  voluisie  reticendoi  nee  obscnnure  dioendo  * 
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serrations  on  the  danger  of  judges  suffering  themselves  to  be  sway 
ed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raised  by  faction,  and  directed 
against  the  innocent  He  acknowledges,  that  Cluentius  had  suffer 
ed  ftuch  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  at 
the  former  trial ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  and 
assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that  mat- 
ter so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisfaction.  A 
great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introduction. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous. 
A  mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as 
having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having 
afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client  The  first  step,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices;  by  show- 
ing what  sort  of  persons  Cluentius's  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppi- 
anicus,  were;  and  thereby  turning  the  edge  of  public  indignation 
against  them.  The  nature  of  the  cause  rendered  this  plan  altoge- 
ther proper,  and  in  sim ilar  situations  it  is  fit  to  be  imitated .  He  exe- 
cutes his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force ;  and  in  doing  it,  lays 
open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a 
shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age;  and  such  as  would 
seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in 
the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  aban- 
doned character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  fa- 
ther of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young  man 
of  illustrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own 
daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and 
then  she  married  him  herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwards,  by 
the  means  of  Oppianicus,  involved  in  Sylla's  proscription,  and  put 
to  death ;  and  Sassia  being  left,  for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and 
in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppianicus  himself  made  his  addresses 
to  her.  She,  not  startled  at  the  imprudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at 
^he  thoughts  of  mdrrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  her 
former  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to  Oppiani- 
cus having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed  the 
objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched ;  and  then,  divorc- 
ing his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and 
Sassia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
with  the  highest  colours  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  here  has  a  ve- 
ry proper  field.     Cluentius,  as  a  man  of  honour,  could  no  longei 


*  '  Lectam  illuiii  genialem  quern  biennio  ante  filia  suie  nubenti  straverat,  in 
e^em  domo  sibi  ornari  et  Bterni,  expulsft  atque  exturbati  fili&,  jubet.  Nubit  gpe 
nero  tocitis,  nnllif  auipidbusy  funettis  ominibus  omnium.  0  muUeris  scelus  incre> 
dibile,  ii  pneter  banc  unam,  in  omni  Tita  inauditum !  O  audaciam  singularem! 
non  timuissei  >i  minus  vim  deonim,  hominumque  famam,  at  iilam  ipsam  noctem, 
facesque  iUas  nuptiales?  non  limen  cubicuU?  non  cubile  filin?  non  parietes  de> 
niqne  Ipioc  superiorum  testes  nuptiarum  ?  peifregit  ac  prostrarit  omnia  cupiditate 
&  furore  ?  vicit  pudorem  libido ;  timorem  audaciA;  rationem  amentiA.*  The  warmth 
of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  this  passage  beantiiiilly  exemplifies,  is  here  fully  justified 
by  the  subject 
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live  on  any  tolerable  terms  with  a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  the 
name,  who  had  loaded  herself  and  all  her  family  with  so  mtich  dis- 
honour |  and  hence  the  feud  which  had  ever  since  subsisted  be- 
tween Uiem,  and  had  involved  her  unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trou* 
ble  and  persecution.  As  for  Oppianicus,  Cicero  gives  a  short  histo- 
17  of  his  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  crimes ;  and  by  what  he  relates, 
Oppianicus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  in- 
satiable in  avarice  and  ambition ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the 
crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscrip- 
tions produced ;  ^  Such  a  man,'  says  our  orator,  *  as,  in  place  of  be- 
ing surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  he  had  escaped  so  long.' 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which 
is  clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial,  in 
which  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both 
Cluentius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of  Larinum.  In  a  public 
contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  which  embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  sub 
sisting  between  them.  Sassia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed 
him  on  to  the  destruction  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as 
one  who  was  conscious  of  her  crimes;  and,as  Cluentius  was  known 
to  have  made  no  will,  they  expected,  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to 
his  fortune.  The  plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  despatch  him  by 
poison;  which,  considering  their  former  conduct,  is  no  incredible 
part  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at  that  time  indisposed :  the  ser- 
vant of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  give  him  poison,  and  one 
Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  employed  in  the 
negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  discovery,  Cluentius 
first  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  poison  was  found ;  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  actions:  and  both  these 
persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the 
judges. 

Of  both  these  Prgudiciay  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous 
trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  greal 
part  of  his  argument,  as  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge 
or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  tfie  judges.  But  in  both 
these  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly ;  in  both,  Scamander 
and  Fabricius,  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers 
of  his  cruel  designs.  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluen- 
tius immediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppi- 
anicus himself,  the  contriver  and  author  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  thir 
prosecution,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  jud^ , 
all  Rome  was  filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised 
that  no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dan^rous  practices 
were  not  checked.  By  the  following  amiments,  Cicero  defends  his 
client  against  this  heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  corrupti  Judiciu^ 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it ; 
seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necessai^ 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Frabn- 
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cia%  in  the  two  fanner  trials ;  trials  that  were  fair  and  uneorruptedy  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid 
clearly  open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt  His  instmrnents 
and  ministers  beine  once  condemned,  and  by  the  very  same  judges 
too,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  inno- 
cent person  being  circumvented  by  bribery,  when  it  was  evident,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgment, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  unless  the  judges  w««  altogether 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  he  ac- 
quitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  of 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  corrup- 
tion should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianieus  than  from  Gluentius. 
For  settine  aside  the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men, 
the  one  fair, the  other  flagitious;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  try 
so  odious  and  dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to 
this  last  remedy,  who  saw  and  knew  himself,  and  his  causp,  to  be  in 
the  utmost  danger,  than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itselC 
and  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sen- 
tences given  by  the  same  judges,  he  had  full  reason  to  be  confident  ? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  every 
thing  to  fear;  whose  life,  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake; 
than  he  who  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  his  chai^, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecuticm  than 
as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

in  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppianieus 
did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  so 
much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against 
him.  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,  Uie  orator  on  the  opposite  side;  he 
challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one 
of  the  thirty-two  «/u^e«i%/ec/t,  did  receive  money  from  Oppiani- 
eus; he  names  tlie  sum  that  was  given;  he  names  the  persons  that 
were  present,  when,  after  the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to 
refund  the  bribe.  Tkis  is  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  de- 
cisive. But,  unluckily,  a  very  cross  circumstance  occu{9  here.  For 
this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianieus.  For  this 
strange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner:  Stale- 
nus, says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man,  and  accustomed  before 
to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Oppianieus  to  bring 
him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  1^ 
undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  other 
judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money:  when  he 
found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of,  deposit- 
ed in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues ;  and  bethought  himself  of 
some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  promote  the 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oj^ianicus;  as,  from  a 
condemned  person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being 
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called  to  account,  or  being  obliged  to  make  restitution.  In  stead, 
therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritat- 
ed such  as  he  had  influence  with  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promis- 
ing them  money  in  his  name,  and  afterwards  telling  them  that  Op- 
pianicus had  cheated  him.*  When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced, 
he  had  taken  measures  for  being  absent  himself :  but  being  brought 
by  Oppianicus's  lawyen  from  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give 
lus  voice,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  way  in  condemning  the 
man  whose  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain 
which  he  had  made  with  him* 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluen 
tius  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and,  what  Cicero  chiefly  in- 
tended, liie  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.  But  a  difficult 
part  of  the  orator's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  prastor,  the  censors,  and  the  senate, 
against  the  judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed 
to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is 
plam  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppianicus  had  given  money 
to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out-bribed  hun.  To  all  these  decisions, 
however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness  and  subtilty  of  ar- 
gument ;  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  follow  him  through  all  his 
reasonings  on  uiese  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were,  at  that 
time,  very  indistinctly  known ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were 
hastily  given ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his 
client ;  and  that  such  as  thev  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about 
by  the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppi- 
anicus ;  and  who,  enrased  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  em- 
ployed all  his  tribunitial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  client 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of  law. 
The  Crimen  CarrupH  Judiciiy  or  the  lH*ibing  of  jud^,  was  capital. 
In  the  famous  Lex  Cornelia  de  SicariiSf  was  contamed  this  clause 
(which  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §4-)  ^  Qui 
judicem  corruperit,  vel  corrumpendum  curaverit,  hie  lege  teneatur.' 
This  clause,  however,  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  ma- 
gistrates and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian 
order,  he  was  not,  even  supposing  him  guilty,  within  the  law.  O^ 
this  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly ;  and  as  he  shows  here  the  most 
masterly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  this 
part  of  the  cause:  <  You,'  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  the  prosecu- 
tor, ^  you,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  that  I 

*  *  Cam  eiset  egem,  samptuogiiSi  audaz,  caU^n,  perfidioias,  et  cum  dom  iwi, 
miserrimifl  in  locit,  et  inaniis'imif ,  tantmn  nununomm  podtnm  Tiderity  ad  omnem  dwIh 
tiam  eC  firandem  venare  mentem  suam  c«epit.  Deoina  judkibni?  mihi  igilar,  ipd 
pTKler  pcricnlaiD  et  infinni^m  quid  qiivretur  ?  Siqaii  eum  forte  casui  ez  periario 
cripaerit,  noone  redendam  eat?  prvcipitaotem  igitur  impeUamat,  inquit,  et  petditnm 
prosternamut.  Ctcpit  hoc  conaiUam  ut  pecusiam  qiubuidaiii  judktbiii  levisainie  poU»- 
ceatur,  deinde  earn  poetea  lappriniat ;-  ut  quoniaiii  graTet  hominet  nk  ipoaie  aeien^ 
jadicatiiroe  putabat,  hoe  qui  leriorcfl  enat,  dettltiitioiie  iratoe  Oppiaiiioo  raddwst.* 
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was  to  defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  in- 
nocence, but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf 
Have  I  done  so  ?  I  appeal  to  yoUlrself.  Have  I  sought  to  cover 
him  behind  a  legal  defence  only  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  not 
plead^l  Kis  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Corne- 
lian law,  to  be  capitally  convicted ;  and  shown,  that  neither  proof 
nor  probable  presumption  lies  against  his  innocence?  In  doing  so, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluen- 
tius  himself.  For  when  he  first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and 
when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  no  action  could  be  brought 
against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he  instantly  besought  and  ob- 
tested me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that  ground ;  saying, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his 
life;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not  only  to 
be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens. 

*  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  his  plan.  But  my 
client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For 
I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard  which  my  charac- 
ter and  station  require  me  to  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  I  should 
allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him. 
You,  Attius,  indeed,  have  told  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach, 
that  a  Ronum  knight  should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to 
which  a  senator,  for  corrupting  judges,  is  liable.  But  I  must  tell 
you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater  reproach,  in  a  state  that  is  re- 
gulated by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law.  What  safety  have  any  of 
us  in  our  persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  shall  be 
set  aside  ?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso,  sit  in  that  chair,  and 
preside  ii^  this  judgment?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you  accuse, 
or  do  I  defend  ?  Whence  all  Uie  solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges,  and 
clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  full  ?  JDoes  not  all  proceed 
from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state; 
which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together ;  and,  like 
the  soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  func- 
tions ?*  On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law, 
or  move  that,  in  a  criminaJ  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step 
beyond  what  it  permits  them  to  go?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
has  found,  that,  as  senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities, 
and  greater  advantages  than  other  members  of  the  state,  the  law 
should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and 
uncorruptednessof  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  seyere  sanctions. 

*  AH  Aitiui,  rndignum  esse  facinus,  si  senator  Judicio  quenquam  circumrencrit, 
earn  legibas  teneri :  si  Eques  RoMinos  hoc  Idem  fecerit|  eum  non  teneri.  Ut  tibi 
ooBcedam  hoc  indignuiii  esse,  tu  nmi  concedas  necesse  est  niulto  esse  indign'jos,  in  eft 
civitate  qte  leffibos  contineatar,  discedi  a  legibas.  Hoc  nam  vinculum  est  kujus  dig- 
nitatis  qnk  fhiimur  in  repub!ic4.  Hoc  fttDdamentum  libertalis ;  hie  fons  equitatis ; 
mens  et  animus,  et  consilimro,  et  sententia  civitatis  pof  ita  est  in  legibus.  Ut  corpora 
noftra  sine  mente,  sic  civitas  sine  Irge,  suis  paitibus,  ut  nervis  ac  sanjpiine  &  membris, 
4ti  HOB  potest.  Le^m  ministri,  magistratus ;  le^m  interpretes,  jndices ;  legum  de- 
DiqM  idcirco  onmes  sunus  senri,  ut  Uberi  esse  posslmus  ;  Quid  est,  Q.  Naso,  cur  tu  in 
hoc  looo  tedeas?^  lie 
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But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institution  should  be  sltered,  if 
you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law,  concerning  bribery,  extended 
to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  law,  but  in  propos- 
ing to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law.  My  client,  Cluen- 
tius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be 
pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it.  But,  though  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  tlie  law,  you  are  bound  in  justice  not  to  stretch  it 
beyond  its  proper  limits.' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent  surely, 
and  strong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  I  have  greatly  abridged  i: 
from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accusa- 
tion that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having  poisoned  Oppi- 
anicus.  On  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  tiieniselves  laid  small 
stress;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentiuh 
with  Ae  odium  of  bribery  in  the  former  trial;  and  {herefore,  on 
this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the 
improbability  of  the  whole  tale  which  they  related  concerning  this 
pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it«appear  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  the  peroration  or  conclusion  of 
the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oration, 
Cicero  is  uncommonly  diaste;  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  waimth 
and  earnestness,  keeps  clear  of  turgid  declamation.  The  peroration 
turns  on  two  points;  the  indignation  which  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  per- 
secuted through  his  whole  life  by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates 
the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdness,  her  violation  of  every  decorum ; 
her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence  and  cruelty.  He  places,  in 
the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fury  which  she  had  shown 
in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son;  describes  her  jour- 
ney from  Larinum  to  Home,  widi  a  train  of  attendants^  and  a  great 
store  of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method  for  circum- 
venting and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial;  while,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  juurney,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
wherever  she  lodged ;  she  was  shunned  and  avoided  bj  alt;  her 
company  and  her  very  looks  were  reckoned  contagious;  the  house 
was  deemed  polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  aban^loned  a 
woman.*     To  this  hs  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  fiiir,  un- 


*  <  Cum  appropinquarc  hujns  judicium  ei  nuntiatum  est,  coDfestim  hue  adolavit^ 
oc  aot  accusaf ortbos  diligentia,  aut  pecnoia  testibus  deessct ;  aut  ne  forte  mater  hoc: 
Sibi  optatissimiini  spectaculim  hujus  sordium  atque  luctus,  et  tanti  <qualori»  amitteret. 
Jam  vero  quod  iter  Romam  hujus  mulierts  itiisse  existimatis  ?  Quod  eg^o  propter  vici- 
Bha^em  Aquinatium  ct  Veuafranorum  ex  multis  comperi :  quos  coaeiirMs  in  his  oppi-^ 
dis  ?  Qoantofi  ct  viiyrum  ct  mulienim  gemitus  esse  factos  ?  Muliereoi  qti$«ndMn  Laiino^ 
atque  iUaan  usque  a  mari  «upero  Romam  proficiaci  cum  magno  CMiritatii  etpecuni&y, 
quo  facilius  circumvenire  jadicio  capitis,  atque  opprimere  fiUum  posset;  Neno  erafc 
illorum,  pcene  dicam,  qain  expiaodum  ilium  locum  esse  arbitrapetor  qtstwuBqoo  iU* 
iter  fecisset ;  nemo,  quin  terram  ipsam  violari,  quae  mater  est  oiHiium,  vestisiM  con- 
selerats  matris  potaret  Itaque  nuUo  in  oppido  consistendi  ei 
tot  hmpitttitts  iBYeatw  eat  q«i  aioa  contagioueia  aapcctOs  Ibgenik!' 
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spotted,  and  respectable.  He  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Larinum  in  his  favour,  given  in  the  most  ample  and  ho- 
nourable teanner  by  a  public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  con- 
course of  the  most  noted  inhabitants,  who  were  now  present  to 
second  every  thing  that  Cicero  could  say  in  favour  of  Cluentios. 

*  Wherefore,  judges,'  he  concludes,  'it  you  abominate  crimes,  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman ;  prevent  this  most  unnatural 
mother  from  rejoicing  m  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  .and 
worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has 
been  exposed  to  most  unjust  reproach  through  the  calumnies  raised 
against  him  by  Sassia,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better 
far  had  it  been  for  him,  to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison 
which  Oppianicus  had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those 
snares,  if  he  must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  whicn  I  have 
shown  to  be  so  unjust  But  in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and 
your  equity,  that  now,  on  a  fiill  and  fair  hearing  of  this  cause,  you 
w31  restore  him  to  his  honour ;  you  will  restore  him  to  his  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  of  whose  zeal  and  high  estimation  of  him  you 
have  seen  such  strong  proofs ;  and  will  show,  by  your  dedsion,  that 
though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign  for  a  while  in  popular  meet- 
ings and  harangues,  in  trial  and  judgment,  regard  is  paid  to  the 
truth  only.' 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  What  I 
principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method ;  hb 
arrangement  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  his  main 
arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of 
che  art  with  which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  original.  Few  of  Cicero's  orations  contain  a  greater  varie^  ol 
facts  and  alimentations,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  analyze  it  fuDy. 
But  for  this  reason  I  chose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  oi  managing 
at  the  bar,  ^  complex  and.  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and 
force. 


CtUESTIOirS. 

What  was  treated  of  in  the  last  lec- 
ture 7  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that 
head  k  applicable  to  what ;  and  what 
is  the  ooneeouence?  But,  as  all  that  was 
said  in  the  rormer  lecture  must  not  be 
applied  to  it  what  is  of^  importance  ? 
In  the  first  place,  what  is  observed  1 1n 
popular  aaeembttes,  what  is  the  great 
object,  and  at  what  does  the  orator  aim? 
For  accomplishing  this  end,  what  is  in- 
cumbent o^  him  ?  At  the  bar,  what  is 
the  great  objeqt,  and  there,  what  is  the 
speaker's  business;  and  to  what,  conse- 
quently, is  his  eloquence  addressed? 
Of  this  difference,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  the  second  place,  to  whom  do  sneak- 
en  at  the  bor  addreM  tbemaelyiOB? 


There,  what  have  they  not,  for  exaffaf' 
ing  the  arts  of  speech?  How  »  this  il- 
lustrated? In  the  last  place,  what  do 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  sob- 
jectB  which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  ? 
How  is  this  difference  illustrated?  For 
these  reasons,  what  is  clear;  and  for 
similar  reasoi^  of  what  must  we  be- 
ware? Why  is  it  necessary  to  warn 
young  lawyers  of  this  ?  what  is  the 
first  cause  to  which  this  was  owing  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What, 
consequently,-  more  than  jurisprudence, 
was  the  study  of  those  who  were  to 
plead  causes  ?  What  does  Cicero  some- 
where say ;  and  even  what  opinion  pre- 
vailed ?  There  were  among  the  Romans 
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what  8Bt  of  mens  c^  what  was  their 
office?  What  may  we  next  observe? 
How  is  this  remark  fully  illustrated? 
Hence,  what  consec^ueoces  followed; 
and  hence,  what  practices,  which  would 
tie  reckoned  theatrical  amonff  us,  were 
oommonat  the  Romanbar ?  Why^ then, 
would  too  strict  an  imitatuxn  of  Cicero's 
manner  of  pleadings  now  be  extremely 
injudicious?  As  he  may,  however,  still 
be  studied  to  great  advantage,  in  what 
ou^ht  he  to  be  imitated?  By  what 
imitations  of  him  would  a  pleader  ren- 
der himself  perfectly  ridiculous?  Be- 
fore descending  to  more  particular  di- 
rectkMQS  concerning  the  ekiquence  of  the 
bar,  of  what  does  our  author  take  no- 
tice? Of  this,  what  is  observed;  and 
why?  Besides  previous  study,  and  a 
proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained, 
what  is  highly  material  to  th^  success 
of  every  pfeader  ?  How  did  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  regard  this?  What  does 
Cicero  tell  us  on  this  subject?  Whom 
does  he  very  severely  censure:  and 
with  what  does  he  tax  them  ?  To  the 
same  purpose,  what  is  done  by  Quinti- 
lian;  ana  wnat  does  he  again  and 
again  recommend?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage. Suppose  an  advocate  to  be  thus 
prepared,  what  is  next  observed  ? 
What  inference  would  be  altogether 
wrong  ?  Though  the  manner  of  speak- 
ms  be  changed,  yet  what  follows? 
F^m  whT^<fenitkm  does  it  ai> 
pear  that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  scene 
of  public  speaking,  where  eloquence  is 
more  necessary  than  at  the  bar  ?  What 
does  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the 
subjects  generally  agitated  at  the  bar. 
r^ulre?  How  is  this*  illustrated  ? 
What  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
eloquence,  at  the  bar?  To  what  is  he 
^esB  exposed  than  some  others?  Why 
fa  he  sure  of  coming  forward  according 
to  his  merit  ?  What  may  be  done  for  a 
young  pleader,  by  his  friends?  Why 
will  a  reputation  resting  on  these  assist- 
ances, soon  fall  ?  What  must  be  laid 
down  for  a  first  principle  ?  Why  may 
a  little  play  to  the  imaginatk)n  be  some- 
times ailowed  I  but  how  must  this  liber- 
ty be  taken?  How  is  the  speaker  who 
uses  a  fk)rid  style  and  sparkling  manner 
heard?  Wliat  is  their  effect?  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  studied  ?  Of  what  are  the 
gentlemen  of  this  profession  oflen  ac- 
cused ;  and  how  are  they  betrayed  in- 
to it?  What,  therefore,  cannet  be  too 


much  recommended  to  those  who  are 
beginning  to  practice  at  the  bar  ?  To 
what  hcmit  snould  they  form  them- 
selves? If  ttus  habit  be  once  acquired, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Where- 
as^ what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
suroring  a  loose  and  negli^nt  style  to 
become  familiar?  What  is  a  capital 
property  in  speaking  at  the  bar ;  and 
m  what  two  things,  chiefly,  should  it 
be  shown  ?  What  is  of  the  utmost  eon- 
sequence  in  every'  sort  of  oration;  ana 
where  is  this  indispensable  ?  In  what, 
therefore,  cannot  too  much  pains  be 
taken ;  and  why  ?  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  narration  and  argument 
what  only,  at  present,  is  observed  i 
Why  js  this  remark  made  ?  Whereas,* 
by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circum- 
stances in  his  recital,  what  effect  does 
he  produce  ?  Why  ihould  a  more  dif- 
fuse manner  in  aigumentation  be  used 
at  the  bar,  than  on  some  ether  occa- 
sbns? 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the 
aiguments  employed  by  his  adversary, 
why  should  he  not  do  them  injustice  i 
Whereas^  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
stating  them  with  accuracy  and  can- 
dour ?  In  ttuE  case,  what  are  they  natu- 
rally led  to  think?  To  what  is  the 
judge  thereby  inclined ;  and  what  re- 
majv  follows  ?  When  may  wit  be  of 
service  at  the  bar?  Though  the  rem- 
tation  of  wit  be  dazzling  to  a  young 
pleader,  yet  why  should  ne  not  rest  hi^ 
strength  upon  this  talent  ?  In  pleading 
a  cause,  what  is  always  of  use  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  As  an  advo- 
cate personates  his  client,  and  stands  in 
his  place,  what  is  very  improper,  and 
has  a  bad  effect;  and  what  follows? 
At  the  same  time,  of  what  must  he 
beware;  why;  and  what  must  never 
be  forgotten?  What  is  scarcely  possible? 
How  IS  tiiis  illustrated  ?  How  must  tliis 
opinion  of  honour  and  probity,  there- 
fore, be  preserved  ?  Though,  perhaps, 
the  nature  of  the  profession  may  ren 
der  it  difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  to 
its  utmost  length,  yet  what  follows? 
Embarkini^  in  what  causes  will  he .  al- 
ways declme ;  and  when  he  supports  a 
doubtful  one,  what  cqurse  will  he  pur- 
sue? In  what  manner  does  our  author 
propose  further  to  illustrate  this  sub- 
ject? What  oratk)n  has  our  author 
chosen ;  and  why  ?^What  is  the  sub|ect 
of  the  oratkiD?   Of  the  introduction 
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what  is  observed  7  How  does  it  b^in ; 
«nd  what  were  these  two  parts?  What 
does  Cicero  propose?  On  what  docs  he 
make  several  pi-oper  observations ;  and 
.v>  hat  does  he  acknowledge  ?  Begging 
a  patient  and  attentive  hearing,  of 
what  does  he  assure  the  judges?  What 
reigns  throughout  this  introduction? 
Wliat  circumstances  naturally  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client? 
What  was,  therefore,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  orator ;  and  in  what  man- 
ner? What  rendered  this  plan  proper? 
In  executing  his  plan,  what  does  he 
do?  What  evidence  have  we  of  the 
abandoned  character  of  Sassia,  the 
mother  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  Meli- 
nus?  When  Oppianicus  himself  made 
his  addresses  to  her,  on  what  ground 
did  she  object  to  him  ?  Upon  the  remo- 
val of  this  objection,  what  followed? 
How  are  tliese  flagrant  deeds  painted 
by  Cicero?  As  Clueniius  could  no 
longer  live  on  terms  with  Sassia,  what 
followed?  What  does  Cicero  say  of 
Oppianicus?  Repeat,  fully,  the  history 
or  the  trial.  Of  both  these  PreftuUciOf 
what  is  observed;  and  what  was  a  na- 
tural consequence?  What  was  pecu- 
liar to  this  prosecution  ?  By  what  argu- 
ments does  Cicero  defend  his  client 
against  this  heavy  charge  of  ihe 
Crimen  corrupti  Judicii?  What  is 
the  eflect  of  these  plausible  facts  and 
reasonings?  What  oiiiicult  part  of  the 
orator's  business  still  remained?  To  all 
these  decisions,  how  does  Cicero  reply ; 
and  what  di^s  he  show  ?  At  length. 
Cicero  comes  to  reason  of  what ;  ana 
of  what  does  he  take  advantage? 
Why  does  our  author  introduce  the 


following  paaaage?  Repeat  it.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  oratkm,  of  what  doe* 
Cicero  treat?  Of  this,  what  is  observed? 
What  does  Cicero  here  show  ?  Of  the 
peroration  what  is  observed ;  and  on 
what  two  points  does  it  turn?  With  re- 
gard to  Saasia,  what  does  Cicero  dk>? 
To  the  character  of  Sassia.  what  does 
he  oppose ;  and  what  does  lie  produce^ 
With  what  remarks  does  he  conclude? 
In  this  skeleton,  what  was  principally 
aimed  at  ?  In  order  to  have  a  full  view 
of  it,  to  what  must  recourse  be  had ; 
and  why? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Eloquence  of  the  bar. 

A.  Tlie  diflference  between  it  and 

popular  eloquence. 

B.  Cicero's  and  Demosthenes'  ora- 

tions  not  models  for  modem 
speakers  at  the  bar. 
c.  The  requisites  for  a  lawyer's  bqc- 


cu  A  profound  knowledge  of 

profession. 
b.  Eloquence  in  pleading. 
D«  Directions  fbr  speaking  at  the  bar. 
a.  To  be  calm  and  temperate. 
6.  Verbosity  to  be  avoided. 
c  DistinctnesB  a  capital  property. 

d.  Conciseness  in  narration  requi- 

site. 

e.  CandidnesB  in  stating  an  oppo- 

nent's aiffuments. 
/  A  proper  aegree  of  warmth 
ufldbl. 
2.  An  analysis  of  one  of  Cieero's  ora- 
tRxns. 


LECTURE  XXIX* 


ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  PULPIT. 

Before  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a  rega- 
lar  oration,  I  purposed  making  some  obsenrations  on  the  peculiar 
stram,  ^e  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  great  Idmda 
of  public  speaking.  1  have  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  po- 
pular assemblies,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  which 
remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloquence 
which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  belong  tb  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plain- 
ly several  advantages  peculiar  to  itaelf.    The  dignity  and  inpor- 
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taoce  of  its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  otber* 
They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  brought 
home  to  every  man's  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  highest  embellishment  in  describing,  and  the  greatest  ve 
hemence  and  warmth  in  enforcing  them.  The  preacher  has  also 
great  advantages  in  treating  his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or 
a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  inter- 
ruption. He  is  obliged  to  no  replies,  or  extemporaneous  efforts. 
lie  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure ;  and  comes  to  die  public  with  all 
the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  him. 
But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  preacher, 
it  is  true,  has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adversary ;  but  then, 
debate  and  contention  enliven  genius  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His 
subjects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but 
they  are  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed 
so  many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens ;  the  pumic  ear  is  so  much  ac- 
customed to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power 
of  genius  to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more 
difficult,  than  to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  no- 
velty. No  sort  of  composition  whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as 
where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving 
any  information  that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they 
did  not  believe;  but  in  dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and 
of  which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may 
most  forcibly  affect  their  imagination  and  heart*  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, too,  that  the  subject  of  the  preacher  generally  confines 
him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices;  whereas,  that  of 
other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons ;  which  is  a 
subject  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster 
hold  of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make 
you  detest  the  crime ;  the  pleader's,  to  make  you  detest  the  crimi- 
nal.    He  describes  a  living  person ;  and  with  more  facility  rouses 

*  What  I  have  laid  on  this  subject,  coincides  very  mach  with  the  obserrations 
made  by  the  famous  M.  Bniy^e,  in  bis  Mceurt  de  SUde,  when  he  is  comparing  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  the  bar.  'L'eloquence  de  la  chaire,  en  ce  qui  ▼ 
entre  d'humain,  &  du  talent  de  rorateur,  est  cach6e,  connue  de  peu  de  peisonnes,  « 
d*nne  difficile  execution.  H  faut  marcher  par  des  chemins  battus,  dire  ce  qui  a  M 
dit,  &  ce  qui  Ton  pr^oit  que  vous  allez  dire :  les  matieres  sont  gprandes,  raais  us^es  U 
tririales ;  les  prindpes  turs,  mais  doot  les  auditeurs  penetrent  les  conclusions  d'une 
seule  Tue :  il  y  entre  des  sujets  qui  sont  sublimes,  mais  qui  pent  trailer  le  sublime ' — 
Le  PrMcateur  n'est  point  soutenu  conune  I'avocat  par  des  faits  toujours  noureaux 
par  de  differens  erenimens,  pur  des  aventures  inouies  ;  il  ne  s'ezerce  pouit  sur  let 
questions  dooteuses ;  il  ne  fait  point  yaloir  les  violentes  conjectures,  b  les  presomptions; 
loutes  choses,  neanmoins,  qui  61event  le  genie,  lui  donnent  de  la  force,  u  de  T^tendue, 
&  qui  contraign'jnt  bien  moins  I'^loquence,  qu'elles  ne  le  fixent,  &  le  dirigent.  n  doit 
an  contradre,  tirer  son  discours  d*une  source  commune,  &.  ou  tout  le  monde  puise ;  U 
■'0  s*^carte  de  ces  lieux  commnns  il  n'est  plus  populaire ;  il  est  abstrait  ou  d6clamateuff.' 
The  inference  which  he  draws  from  these  reflections  is  very  just :  <il  est  plus  als6  da 
prftcher  que  de  plaider ;  mais  plus  difficile  de  bien  prdcher  que  de  bien  plakler.'  T^et 
Canct&res,  ou  Maun  de  c«  Si&de,  p.  401. 
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your  indignation.  From  these  causes,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though 
we  have  a  great  number  of  moderately  good  preachers,  we  have, 
however,  so  few  that  are  singularly  eminent.  We  are  still  far  froic 
perfection  in  the  art  of  preaching;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things, 
in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.*  The  object,  however,  is  no- 
ble, and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  being  pursued  with  zeal. 
It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  art  of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only 
to  human  studies  and  inventions:  but  the  truths  of  religion,  with 
the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixtui'e  of  art  they  are  set 
forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.  This  objection  would 
have  weight,  if  eloquence  were  as  the  persons  who  make  such 
an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and  deceit* 
ful  art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility,  only  calculated  to 
please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  But  against  this  idea  of  eloquence 
I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing 
truth  in  the  most  advai^geous  light  for  conviction  and  persuasion. 
This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the  gospel  not  only 
may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart  It  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were  it  needful,  is  assuredly 
it  is  not,  to  reason  any  farther  on  this  head,  we  might  refer  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most  sublime 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  just, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end  of  preach- 
^  ing,  -  For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  not  a 
just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art  The  end  of  all  preach- 
ing is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  there- 
fore, should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the  preacher  is 
to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to  reason  and  argue.  All  perf'iasion,  as  I 
showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  conviction.  The  understand- 
mg  must  always  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  heart:  and  he  who  would  work  on  men's 
passions,  or  influence  their  practice,  without  first  giving  them  just 
principles,  and  enlightening  their  minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere 
declaimer.  He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing 
ardour,  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  efiect  At  the  same  time, 

*  What  I  saj  here,  and  in  other  passages,  of  our  being  far  from  perfection  in  the 
art  of  preaching,  and  of  there  being  few  who  are  singularly  eminent  in  it,  is  to  be  al- 
ways understood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  view  of  the  perfection  of  this  art,  which  none 
perhaps,  since  the  days  of  the  AposUes,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  reach.  But  in  that  de- 
gree of  ^ the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  measure,  the 
great  end  of  edification,  and  gives  a  just  titae  to  high  reputation  and  esteem,  there  are 
many  who  hold  a  very  honourable  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  a  candid 
judge  (Dr.  Campbell,  on  Rhetoric,  b.  i.  ch.  10.)  who  observes,  that  considering  how  rare 
the  talent  of  eloquence  is  among  men,  and  considering  all  the  disadvantage's  nnd^^r 
which  preachers  labour,  particularly  from  the  frequency  of  this  exercise,  joined  with 
the  other  duties  of  their  office,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obliged,  there  is  more  reason 
to  wonder  that  we  hear  lo  many  inftructbre,  and  even  eloqaent  lermons,  than  that  wc 
h«ar  io  few. 
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it  must  be  remembere^f  that  all  the  preacher's  instructions  are  to 
be  of  the  practical  kind,  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ulti- 
mate object  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  poii^,  that  he  as- 
cends the  pulpit;  it  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or 
to  Inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before;  but  it 
is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  give  them^at  once,  clear  views 
and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.  The  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the  first  quali- 
ties of  preaching  is  to  be  popular;  not  in  the  sense  of  accommoda- 
tion tu  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  (which  tends  only 
to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,}  but,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people ;  to  strike  and 
to  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  ab- 
stract and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have 
sometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and 
deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rational, 
indeed,  a  preacher  ought  always  to  be;  he  must  give  his  audience 
clear  ideas  on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not 
with  sound :  but  to  te  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if 
he  be  not  a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oration, 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding  lec- 
ture I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  tru- 
ly eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  ^'  vera^  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'' 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  own 
feelings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion  it  does,  in  other  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preach- 
ing. There,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firm- 
ly believe  both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles 
which  he  inculcates  on  others;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them 
speculatively,  but  have  a  lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This 
will  always  give  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to 
his  exhortations,  superior  in  its  effects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  elo- 
quence ;  and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to 
conceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  guard  againt  those  errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to 
commit  It  would  make  their  discoui^ses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful; 
it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and  ostentatious  harangues,  which 
have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse 
an  audience;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitch  of 
habitual  piety  and  goodness,  which  the  perfection  of  pulpit  eloquf  nee 
would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  are  requisite  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very 
high  eminence  in  this  sphere.  ; 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  tq  me 
to  be  uese  two,  gravity  and  warmth.  The  serious  n  <ture  of  the  sub- 
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jeeb  belonging  to  the  pulpit,  requires  gravity ;  their  importanee 
to  mankind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  easy  or 
common  to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it 
is  predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The 
waim,  when  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light. 
The  uhion  of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and 
in  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  form  that 
character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call  Oncticn;  the  affect- 
ing, penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibi- 
lity of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truUis  which 
he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  make  full  impres- 
sion on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  ai 
the  subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the 
rhetorical  chair ;  only  in  general,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to 
the  preacher  to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audience.  No  man  can  be  called  eloquent, 
who  speaks  to  an  assembly  on  subject^,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none 
or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the 
ignorant  give  to  what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and 
common  probity  must  teach  every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and 
true  eloquence  always  go  together;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reput- 
ed a  good  preacher,  who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  diSerent  parts  of  a 
sermon,  the*  introduction,  division,  argumentative,  and  pathetic 
parts,  I  reserve,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in 
general ;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  sermon 
as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall  now  give,  and  I  hope 
they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  ser- 
mon. Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition ; 
but  in  other  discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  sub- 
ject are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve it  In  a  sermon,  it  must  be  always  the  .preacher's  own  fault 
if  he  transgress  it  What  I  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should 
refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of  different  subjects  strung  together, 
but  one  subject  must  predominate  throughout.  This  ruk  is  found- 
ed on  what  we  call  experience,  that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only 
to  one  capital  object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weaken 
the  impression.  Now  this  unity,  without  which  no  sermon  can  (hi- 
ther have  much  beauty,  or  much  foree,  does  not  require  that  there 
should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  discourse,  or  that 
ope  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  again,  turned  up  to 
ilie  hearers  in  different  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  nar- 
row a  sense :  i^  admits  of  some  variety ;  it  admits  of  under  part9 
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and  tppebdages,  provided  always  that  so  much  union  and  connexion 
be  preserved,  as  to  make  the  whole  concur  in  some  one  impression 
upon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  difierent  argu- 
ments to  enforce  the  love  of  God  i  I  may  also  inquire,  perhaps, 
into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue;  still  one  great  object  is 
presented  to  the  mind :  but  if,  because  my  text  says, '  He  that  Joveth 
Grod  must  love  his  brother  also,'  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one 
discourse,  arguments  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  I  should  offend  unpardonably  against  unity,  and  leave  a 
very  loose  and  confused  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 

In  the  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking,  and 
commonly  the  more  useful,  the  mere  precise  and  particular  the  sub 
ieet  of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was 
just  now  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can 
never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one. .  The  impression  made 
must  always  be  more  undeterminate;  and  the  instruction  conveyed 
will  commonly,  too,  be  less  direct  and  convincing.  General  sub- 
jects, indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of  the  pleasures  of  religion, 
are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  the  most  showy,  and  the 
easiest  to  be  handled ;  and,  doubtless,  general  views  of  religion  are 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  on  several  occasions  they  have  great  mopri- 
ety.  But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable  for  prodpfcing 
the  high  effects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidably  ^ith 
the  beaten  track  of  common-place  thought  Attention  is  m»ch 
more  commanded  by  seizing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject, 
some  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole 
force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one  grace 
or  virtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject 
not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision ;  but  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it 
as  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or  affects  certain  situations  in 
life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  interesting.  The  execution  is, 
I  admit,  more  diflBcult,  but  the  merit  and  the  effect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  tx>  say  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a 
subject;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most  useful,  the 
most  s^king,  and  persuasive  topics,  which  the  text  suggests,  and 
rest  the  discourse  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be 
requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  particular,  lest 
there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their  not  affording  complete  informa- 
tion. But  it  is  much  less  for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  per- 
suasion, that  discourses  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  and  nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  persuasion,  than  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  ful- 
ness. There  are  always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  sup- 
pose to  be  known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  only  slightly 
touch.  If  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  suggests,  it  wiU. 
unavoidably  happen  that  he  will  encumber  it,  and  weaken  its  foree.*- 

In  studying  a  sermon,  he  ou(^t  to  place  himself  in  the  situation 
2Z 
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of  a  serious  hearer.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  him- 
self: let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most;  what 
arguments  would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it 
would  dwell  most  upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  his 
principal  materials;  and  in  these,  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will 
exert  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  spinning  and  wire-draw* 
ing  mode,  which  is  not  uncommon  among  preachers,  enervates  the 
noblest  truths.  It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  the 
rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached 
upon  one  text  than  is  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  that  arises 
firom  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religious  truth  under  every  text^ 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  choose  that 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to  dwell 
no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
that  view,  which  can  commonly  be  done,  with  sufficient  profound- 
ness and  distinctness  in  one  or  a  few  discourses :  for  it  is  a  very  false 
notion  to  imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or 
go  the  deepest  into  a  subject,  who  dwell  on  it  the  longest  On  the 
contrary,  that  tedious  circuit  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all 
their  illustrations,  is  very  frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of 
discermnent  for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subject,  or 
to  theif  want  of  ability  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

In:lhe  fourth  place,  study,  above  all  things,  to  render  your  in- 
structions interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and 
mark  of  true  genius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  is 
so  iatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon 
can  never  be  a  good  one.  In  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting 
manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a  discourse ;  for 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
for  affecting  his  audience,  but  much  will  also  depend  on  the  com- 
position of  the  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant  description, 
are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preaching  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  great  secret  lies  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him 
avoid  all  intricate  reasonings;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general 
speculative  propositions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in^an  ab- 
stract metaphysical  manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse 
ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  au- 
dience ;  not  in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speak- 
ing to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  application^ 
or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doctrinal 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  different 
ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  direc- 
tions and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.  When- 
ever you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  character, 
ot  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  you  are  sure  of  interesting  him 
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No  stady  is  more  necessary  for  this  puipose,  than  the  study  of  hu- 
Qian  life,  and  the  human  heart  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and 
to  discgif  er  a  man  to  himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his 
own  character  before,  produces  a  wonderful  effect  As  long  as  the 
preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of  general  observations,  and  descends 
not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and  features  of  manners,  the  audi- 
ence are  apt  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  description. 
It  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  moral  characters  that  gives  the 
chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse.  Hence,  examples^ 
founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind 
the  scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  com- 
mandhigh attention.  Nofavourableopportunityofintroducingthese 
should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that  disadvan- 
tage to  which  I  before  pbserved  preaching  is  subject,  of  being  con*  . 
fined  to  treat  of  quiJities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons,  and  place 
the  weisht  tfnd  re^ty  of  religious  truths  hi  the  most  convincing 
light  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the  most  useful  ser- 
mons of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  in  composition,  are 
such  as  are  wholly  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of 
some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sa- 
cred writings ;  by  perusing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some 
of  the  most  secret  windings  of  man's  heart  Other  topics  of  preach- 
ing have  been  much  beaten ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  .wide  in  it- 
^]f,%a8  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons^ 
and  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  bein^  curious,  new,  and  highly 
usefuL  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  Character  of  Balaamy  will 
give  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will  have  spent 
themselves  by  to-morroiw.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical 
preaching,'  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  fashion  on  its 
side;  atone  time  it  must  be  ail  pathetic,  at  another  all  argumentative, 
according  as  some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.  Each 
of  these  modes,  in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty ;  and  he  who  don- 
forms  himself  to  any  of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt 
It  It  is  the  universal  taste  of  mankind  which  is  s'.bject  to  no  such 
changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority ; 
and  this  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching, 
out  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  usefulness, 
adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious,  persuasive  ora- 
tion, delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in 
his  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  suc- 
cess at  last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste  or 
transient  humour  of  his  hearers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm, 
and  will  establish  themselves ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and 
fluctuating.  Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example 
or  become  a  servile  imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  admir 
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ed.  From  various  examples  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improve- 
ment: some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest;  but  the  servility  of.imit»* 
tion  extinguishes  all  genius,  or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  enti^jp  want 
of  genius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must  cer- 
tainly,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spo- 
ken there,  arc  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sortB  of  hearers, 
plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swoln, 
or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided;  especially  all  words 
that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophical  Young  preach- 
ers are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  com- 
posers the  error  may  be  excusable:  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from  their  not  having  yetaqguired  a  cor- 
rect taste.  Dignity  of  egression,  indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a 
high  degree ;  nothing  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar 
phrases, ought,  on  any  acfsouut,  to  be  admitted.  But  ihit  dignity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  stjcnplicity.  The  words  employed  may 
be  slII  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use ;  and  yet 
the  style  may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
lively  and  animated ;  for  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  pulpit  The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  ought  to  feel, 
and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subjecta^justify,  and  often 
require,  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  employ 
metaphors  and  comparisons,  but,on  prdper  occasions,  may  apoAro- 
phise  the  saint  or  the  sinrter;  may  personify  inanimate  objects, 
break  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and,  in  general,  has  the  command 
of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  speech.  But  on  this  subjeet,  of 
the  proper  use  and  management  of  figures,  1  have  insisted  so  fully 
in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion  now  to  give  particuli^ 
directions;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to  mind  that  most  capital  rule, 
never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic  style,  except  in  ca^es 
where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the  speaker  is  impelled 
to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unaflfected  warmth. 

The  language^  of  sacred  scripture,  properly  employed,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  of 
quotation,  or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from  scripture, 
in  order  to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority 
to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  venera- 
ble. Allusions  to  remarkable  passages,  or  expressions  of  scripture, 
when  introduced  with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  effect 
They  afford  the  preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expression,  which 
no  other  composition  enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary 
and  enliven  his  style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  all'isions 
be  natural  and  easy;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  conceits.* 

*  Bishop  Sherlock,  when  showing  that  the  views  of  reason  hare  been  enlargedi 
and  tha  principles  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  by  the  discoveries  of  Christianity 
attacks  anbelievers  for  the  abuse  they  make  of  these  advantaspesi  in  the  following 
inanocr :  'What  a  return  do  we  make  for  those  blessings  we  nave  received  ■  How 
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In  a  sermon^  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear^  no'  affected 
smartness  and  qaainthess  of  expression.  ^These  derogate  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  and  give  to  a  preacher  the  air  of 
foppishness,  which  he  ought^  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather 
a  strong,  expressive  style,  than  a  sparkling  one,  that  is  to  be  studied. 
But  we  must  be  aware  of  imagining,  that  we  render  style  strong  or 
expressive)  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a 
great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and'force.  But  if 
we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  string  many  of  them 
U^ther  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthening,  we  clog  and  en- 
feeble style;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we  render  it  confus- 
ed and  indistinct  He  that  tells  me,  ^of  this  perishing,  mutable, 
and  transitory  world ;'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
me  80  strongian  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one 
of  them  with  propriety.  I  conclude  this  bead  with  an  advice,  never 
to  have  what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression;  for  it  shows  af- 
fectation, and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  n<lt  any  expression  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  dis- 
course. The  repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shihe,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  the  appearance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermons 
fully,  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the 
matter  and  thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
delivery  ?  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  given. 
The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  genius.  The  expressions  which  come 
warm  and  flowing  from  the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronun- 
ciation, will  often  have  a  superior  grace  and  enei^  to  those  which 
are  studied  in  the  rpflrement  of  the  closet  But  then,  this  fluency 
and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  depended  upon, 
even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius  ;  and  by  many,  can  at  no  time 
be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audifsnce. 
It  is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  prea'ching, 
with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  speaking,  nay,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  religious  sub- 
jects. I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  it  is  pro- 
per not  only  to  begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  ha- 
oits  of  industry  last,  in  the  practice  both  of  writing,  and  commit- 

dlirctpecHhlly  do  we  traat  the  Gotpel  of  Christ,  to  whkh  we  owe  that  deer  light 
both  of  reeion  and  nature,  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endeavoor  to  tet  up  reaeon 
and  nature  in  oppoeition  to  It?  ought  the  w&ered  hand  which  Chriit  hae  reetored  and 
made  whole,  to  be  lifted  up  againet  him  V  Vol.  i.  Dbc  i.  This  allusion  to  a  noted 
miracle  of  our  Lord's,  appears  to  me  happy  and  elegant.  Dr.  SeM  is  remaikably 
fond  of  allusions  to  scripture  style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  such  as  are  too  fhnciiul 
and  strained.  As  when  he  says,  ^Serm.  iy.)  **  No  one  great  rirtoe  wQl  come  single: 
the  virtues  that  be  htr  fellow*  tmU  bear  her  eompanjf  with  joy  andgladnete  :'*  alluding  to 
a  passage  In  the  XLVtb  Psalm,  which  relates  to  the  Tirgins,the  companions  of  the  hittff*s 
daughter.  And  (Serm.  xiii.)  having  said,  that  the  unWenities  have  jostly  been  called 
the  eyes  of  the  natioa,  he  adds,  and  if  the  syet  of  the  nation  be  esi/,  ike  whole  bodjf  oj 
ii  mutt  befuU  ofdarhHet. 
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ting  tQ  memory.     Relaxation  in  this  particular  is  so  common,  ana 
so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  that  there  is 
little  occasion,  for  giving  any  cautions  against  the  extreme  of  over 
doine  in  accuracy. 

Ofpronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  All 
that  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading 
sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pal 
pil  in  Great  Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  dis- 
course, which  is  designed  to  be  persu^ive,  can  have  the  same  force 
when  read,  as  when  spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and 
their  prejudice  against  this  practice  is  not  without  foundation  in  na- 
ture. What  is  gained  hereby  in  point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal, 
I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and  force.  They, 
whose  memories  are  not  able  to  retain  the  whole  ^f  a  discourse, 
might  aid  themselves  considerably  by  short  notes  lying  before 
them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  onf  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very 
different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit;  and  seem  indeed  to 
have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a 
warm,  animated  exhortation ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool,  in- 
structive reasoning.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions;  the  English,  almost 
solely  teethe  understanding.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
composition,  of  the  French  earnestness  and  warmth,  with  the  Eng 
lish  accuracy  and  reason,  that  would  form^  according  to  my  idea,  the 
model  of  a  perfect  sermon.  A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  4>ur 
ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic  haraiigue.  The  cen- 
sure which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preach- 
ers is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.* 
The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  text  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often  unnatural 
and  forced  ;t  their  applications  of  scripture  are  fanciful,  rather  than 
instructive;  their  method  is  stiff  and  cramped,  by  their  practice  of 
dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two  main  points; 
and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather 
of  a  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a 
rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
a  persuasive  popular  oration ;  and  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  they 
ma\^  be  read  with  benefit 

*  *  Les  Sermons  sont  suivant  notre  methode,  de  vniis  discoan  oratoires ;  &  non 
pfts,  comme  dies  leg  Angloit,  det  discussions  metaphysiques  plus  conTenables  h  unc 
Acadamie,  qa'aux  Assemblies  populaires  qui  se  ferment  dans  nos  temples,  et  quit 
s'agit  d'dutruire  des  devoirs  du  Chrdtianisme,  d'encourageri  de  consoler,  d*edifier.' 

Rhetoriqoe  Franfoise,  par  M.  Crevier,  torn.  I.  p.  IM.    ' 

t  One  of  Masillon's  best  sermons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  languor  mitfi  which 
Christians  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  is  preached  fron  Luke  W.  18.  And  ne  arotc 
otU  oflhe  tynagogutf  and  entertd  inio  Simon's  hmue  ;  and  Simeh'a  wife's  motka 
taken  itt  with  a  great  fever. 
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Among  the  French  Protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distin- 
guished ;  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too  ostenti^ 
tious  in  his  manner.  Among  tKe  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most 
eminent  are  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  .dispute 
among  the  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the  preferenee  is  due, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  partisans.  To  Bourdalou^,  they  attribute 
more  solidity  and  close  reasoning;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing 
and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue  is,  indeed,  a  great  reasoner, 
and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnest- 
ness; but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations  • 
from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination.     Massillon  has  more 

gace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius, 
e  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
heart;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modern  tim^s 
have  produced.* 


*  In  order  to  pre  an  idea  of  ibat  kiod  of  doqaence  which  it  employed  by  the 
French  preacherS|  I  shall  insert  a  ]>assag^  from  Massillon,  which  in  the  Eo^dopedie, 
(article,  Eloquence^  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article,  as  a 
chef  d'movre,  eqoai  to  any  tbmg  of  which  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can  boast. 
The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  nombor  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  The 
strain  of  the  whole  discoorse  b  extremely  ^serioos  and  animated;  but  when  the  orator 
came  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  os,  that  th^  whole  assembly  were 
mored;  that  by  a  sort  of  inyokintary  motion,  they  started  up  lirom  their  seau,  and  that 
such  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconcerted  the  speaker,  though 
thej  increased  the  effect  of  his  discourse. 

*  Je  m'arr^e  k  tous,  mes  fr^es,  qui  6tes  ici  aMembl6s.  Je  ne  parle  plus  du  reste 
des  horames :  je  yons  regarde  comme  si  tous  ^ttes  seuls  sur  la  terre :  yoici  la  pens6e 
qui  m*occupe  «  qui  m*6pouTante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  yotre  demiere  heore,  et  la 
6n  de  Tunivers ;  que  les  cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  vos  t^tes.  Jesus  Christ  paroitre  dans 
sa  gloire  au  milieu  de  ce  temple,  et  que  vous  n'y  ites  assemble  que  pour  I'attendre, 
comme  des  crimlnels  tremblans,  h  qui  Ton  va  prononcer,  ou  un  sentence  de  grace,  ou 
an  arr^  du  mort  etemelle.  Car  tous  area  beau  tous  flatter ;  tous  mourez  tels  que 
TOUS  ^s  aujourd*hui.  Tous  ces  d^sirs  de  changement  qui  vous  amosent^ous  amu- 
seront  jusqu'au  lit  de  la  mort :  c'est  Texp^rience  de  tous  les  circles.  Tout  ce  que  tous 
trourerea  alors  en  tous  de  nouTeau,  sera  peot^tre  un  compte  plus  grand  que  celui  que 
TouB  auriez  aujourd'hui  k  rendre;  etsur  ce  que  toos  series,  si  Ton  Tenoit  tous  juger 
dans  ce  moment,  tous  pouTez  presque  decider  ce  que  tous  arriTcra  au  softir  de  la  Tie. 

'  Or,  je  reus  te  demande,  et  je  tous  le  demande  frapp^  de  terreur,  ne  separant  pas 
en  ce  point  mon  sort  du  Totre,  et  me  mettant  daos  la  m^me  disposhion  06  je  aouhaite 
que  TOUS  entries  ;  je  toos  demande,  douc,  si  Jesus  Christ  parousoit  dans  ce  temple,  au 
milieu  de  cette  a&sembl^  ;  la  plus  auguste  de  TuniTers,  pour  nous  juger,  pour  faire  le 
terrible  diKcemement  des  boucs  et  des  brebis,  croyes  tous  que  le  plus  grand  nombre 
de  tout  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici,  fuc  plac6  k  la  droite?  Croyes  tous  que  les  choses  du 
moitts  fussent  egales  ?  croyes  tous  qu*il  s*y  trooT&t  senlement  dix  justcs,  que  le  Seign- 
euf  ne  peut  troorer  autreA>is  en  cinq  TiUea  toutos  enti^res  ?  Je  tous  le  demande ;  vous 
Vignores,  et  je  Tignore  moi-m6me.  Vous  seulj  O  mon  Dieu !  connoiasez  ceux  qui  to  us  ap  • 
partiennent. — Mes  fr&res,  notre  perte  est  presque  assur^e,  et  nous  n*y  pensons  pa^. 
Quand  ro^me  dans  cetto  terrible  separation  qui  se  fera  un  jour,  il  ne  devroit  y  avoir 
qn'un  seul  pteheur  de  cet  assemble  du  dVt^  des  r6prouT6s,  et  qu*une  Toix  du  ciel  vien* 
droit  nous  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  designer ;'  qui  de  nous  ne  craindroit  d'dtre 
de  malheureux  ?  qui  de  nooi  ne  retombert>it  d'abord,  sur  sa  conscience,  pour  examiner 
si  ses  crimes  n'ont  pas  m6rit6  ce  chAtiment .'  qui  de  nous,  saisie  de  frayeur,  ne  deman- 
deroit  pas  k  Jesus  Christ  comme  autrefois  les  ap^tres ;  Seigneur,  ne  seroit  ce  pas  moi  ? 
Sommes  nous  sages,  mes  chers  auditeurs  ?  peut-dtre  que  parmi  tous  ceux  qui  m*enten- 
dent,  U  ne  se  trouTera  pas  dix  justes ;  peut-Atre  s*cn  trouTcra-t-U  encore  moins.'  Que 
sai-je,  O  mon  Dieu !  je  n'oae  regarder  d'un  mil  fixe  les  abymes  de  tos  jugemens,  et  de 
Toire  juttioe ;  peot-^bne  ne  t'en  trouTera-t-il  qu*nn  seul ;  et  ce  danger  ne  tous  touche 
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.^.Puring  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  King  Charles 
II.  the  sennons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholastic 
casuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisions^  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part ;  but  to 
these  .wer  J  joined  very  warm,  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  the  hearers,  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the  sermon.  Upon  the 
restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  correct  and  polished  form. 
It  became  disencumbered  from  the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divi- 
sions of  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw  out  also  their  warm  and  pa- 
thetic addresses,  and  established  itself  wholly  upon  the  model 
of  cool  reasoning  and  rational  instruction.  As  the  dissenters 
from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  dei^  to  depart  the 
farther  from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either 
jn  the  composition  or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthu- 
siastic and  fanatical ;  and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bor- 
dering on  the  dry  and  unpersuasive,  which  is  too  generally  the 
character  of  English  sermons.  Nothing  can  be  more  correct  upon 
that  model,  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  the  model  itself  on  which 
they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one.  Dr.  Clark,  for 
instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning ;  his  applications  of  scripture  are  pertinent; 
his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant;  he  instructs  and  . 
he  convinces ;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient?  In  nothing,  iexcept  in 
the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart  He  shows  you 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it : 
he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  ima- 
gination or  passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free 
and  warm,  and  he  approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English 
divines  to  the  character  of  popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this 
day,  one  of  the  best  models  we  have  for  preaching.  We  must  not 
indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  peifect  orator ;  his  composi- 
tion  is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  too 
flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character :  but  there  is  in  some  of  his 
sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all 
there  runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  sense 
and  sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a 
preacher  as  England  has  produced. 

point,  mon  cher  widitecur  ?  et  Tout  croyei  tore  oe  leul  heureuz  dans  le  gnnd  ii6aibre 
qui  p^ra  ?  Toai  qut  aves  moins  sujet  de  le  expire  que  tout  autre ;  voui  lur  qui  teul 
la  tentence  de  mort  derroit  tomber.  Grand  Dieu !  qui  I'oa  connoit  peu  dane  le  monde 
les  terreun  de  votre  loi/&<c.  ^— ->  After  this  awakening^  aod  alarmiop  exhortatioa,  die 
orator  comet  with  propriety  to  this  practical  improvement :  *  Mait  que  couclure  det 
cet  frandt  v^t^?  qu'il  ituit  d^etpik^r  deton  taint  ?  k  Dieu  ne  plaite ;  il  n*y  a  que 
rimpie,  qui,  pour  le  calmer  tur  tes  deaordret,  tfcfae  ici  de  conclure  en  secret  que  tout 
iet  hommet  p^riront  comme  lui ;  ce  ne  doit  pasMre  Ik  les  firuitt  de  ce  disconrs.  Mais 
de  rout  d6tromper  de  cette  erreur  ti  unirerwUe,  qu'on  pent  fatre  ce  que  tons  les  antres 
font ;  et  que  Tusage  est  nne  voie  sure ;  mais  de  vous  eonvaincre  que  pour  se  saurer,  il 
ftiiit  de  distincuer  des  autres ;  6tre  singulier,  vivre  k  part  au  milieu  du  monde,  et  ue  pas 
ressembler  k  la  foule.* 

Setmons  de  MassiUoa,  Vol  IV 
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In  Br.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his 
iQTention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  his  concej^tions, 
than  the  felicity  of  bis  execution,  or  his  talent  in  composition.  We 
see  a  cenius  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to 
himself;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by 
any  discipline  or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  num- 
ber of  writers  of  sermons  which  this,  and  the  former  age,  have  pro- 
duced, among  whom  we  .meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable 
names.  We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  praise;  a 
great  display  of  abilities  of  different  kinds,  much  good  sense  and 
piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity,  and  useful  instruction; 
though  in  general  the  degree  of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  eit|ual 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  mentioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  beau- 
tiful style,  besides  having  the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent 
strain  of  writing,  in  some  of  his  sermoits,  than  is  commonly  met 
with.  Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  place  of  abstract  philosophical  essays, 
given  us  more  serqdons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones, 
which  he  composed  upon  self  deceit,  and  upon  the  character  of  Ba* 
laam,  we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguished  for  that 
8pecies%)f  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before  recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  arc  very  proper  to 
be  read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  large  pas- 
sages of  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge 
themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own. 
Infinitely  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and 
expressions  which  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior 
beauty,  than  to  disfigure  their  compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill- 
sorted  ornaments,  which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  ha- 
zard of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down 
to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult 
all  who  have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subject  This,  if'he  con- 
sult many,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas;  anj 
if  he  consults  only  one,  will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his 
method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not  But  let  him  begin  with  pon- 
dering the  subject  iu  his  own  thoughts ;  let  him  endeavour  to  fetch 
materials  from  within;  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas;  and  form 
80me  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  proper  to  put 
down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how 
others  have  treated  the  same  subject.  By  this  means,  the  method 
and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  his  own. 
These  thoughts  he  may  imptoye,  by  comparing  them  with  iY  e  track 
of  sentiment  which  others  have  pursued;  some  of  their  sense  he 
may,  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition;  retaining^ 
always  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance :  all  be- 
yond is  plagiarism. 

On  the  wholg,  never  let  the  capital  principle  with  which  we  se* 
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out  u%  first*  be  Aigotten,  U>  keep  close  in  view  the  grett  end  for  wUch 
^  prettg^r  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good  dispositions  into 
l^s  )i4^rs,  to  persuade  them  to  serre  God,  and  to  become  better 
opMBiu  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  mind  when  he  is  compo8ia|^, 
a^  it  will  diffuse  through  his  compositions  that  sphit  wUch  will 
render  them  at  once  esteemed  and  useful.  The  most  useful  jveadier 
is  always  the  best»  and  will  not  fail  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embel- 
lish truth  only  with  a  view  to  gain  it  the  more  iiill  and  free  admia* 
sion  into  your  bearers'  minds ;  and  your  <vnaments  will,  in  that  cate» 
be  simple,  masculine,  natural.  The  best  applause,  by  far,  winch  a 
preacher  can  receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impressioBs 
which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it  The  finest  enco- 
miu^i,  perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Lods 
XIY.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massillon,  whom 
I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  hearing  him  preach 
at  Yefsailles,  he  said  to  him^  *  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  ora- 
tors in  thb  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly^  pleased  with  them :  but  for 
you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I 
see  more  of  my  own  character.' 
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Before  treating  of  the  structure  and 
oomponeot  parts  of  a  regular  oratkm, 
on  what  did  oar  author  propose  makiof 
some  observations  1  Of  wluit  haa  he  al- 
ready treated;  and  what  remcuns?  With 
whatshailwebegin?  What  advantages 
has  the  pulpit  peculiar  to  itaelf?  But  to- 
gether with  these  advantages,  what 
peculiar  <  lifficultieB  attend  the  eloquence 
of  the  p-.Mpit  ?  What  sort  of  composi- 
tion isthe^atest  trial  of  skill?  What, 
dso^  is  to  be  considered?  What  is  solely 
the  preacher's  business ;  and  what  is 
the  pleader's  ?  Whom  does  the  latter 
describe;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
From  these  causes,  what  comes  to  pass  ? 
In  the  art  of  pi  caching,  we  are  suU  far 
from  what ;  and  what  follows?  Of  the 
c^ject,  however,  what  is  observed  ?  On 
thu  subject,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Campbell  ?  What  may,  perhaps,  occur 
to  some ;  and  on  wl^at  principle?  Un- 
der what  circumstances  would  this  ob- 
jection have  weight  ?  What  is  true  elo- 
quence ?  Of  tlus,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  an  essential  requisite, 
in  order  tc  preach  well  ?  Why  is  this 
necessary ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all 
preaching?  What,  therefore,  should 
eyeiy  sermon  be  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows; and  on  what  is  all  pereuaskm 
founded?  Howisthisillustrated?  At  the 
same  time,  what  must  be  remembered  ? 
For  what  purposes  does  he  not  ascend 
the  pulpit ;  anid  for  what  purposes  does 
*be  ascend  it?  Of  what  kind,  then^jnust 


the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  be  7  What 
is  one  of  the  first  qualities  of  preaching; 
and  in  what  sense  ?  What  doesonr  au- 
thor, therefore,  not  scruple  to  asMitl 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  If  th» 
be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  what 
very  material  consequence  fblbws  ?  In 
a  preeedinff  lecture,  what  was  shown? 
If  this  holds  in  omer  kinds  of  puUic 
speakkoff,  why  does  it  hold  in  the  hi|^- 
est  degree  in  preaching?  What  will 
this  alwa^give  to  his  ezhortatkins ; 
and  of  (ms,  what  is  observed  7  What 
would  prove  the  most  effectual  guard 
against  those  ernHV  which  preachers 
are  apt  to  commit ;  and  what  wuold  be 
its  innuence  ?  What  is  one  of  the  great 
causes'  wh^  so  few  arrive  at  very  hi^ 
eminence  m  preaching  ?  Wliat  are£Be 
chief  characterisdcs  of  the  eloquence 
suited  to  the  pulpit ;  and  why  ?  Why 
is  it  di&uh  to  unite  these  two  charao^ 
ters  of  eloquence  ?  In  what  should  theii 
union  be  studied  by  all  preachers,  as  6t 
the  utmost  consequence^  What  do  mi- 
vity  and  warmth,  united,  ibrm ;  ana  by 
it  what  is  meant?  Next  to  a  just  idea 
or  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, what  is  the  point  or  greatcf^l 
importance  to  the  preacher  ?  On  t hid 
subject,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  gei^raL 
the  subjects  should  be  of  what  kind  f 
How  is  this  illustiated  ?  As  usefulness 
and  true  eloquence  alwavs  go  together, 
what  fblkxwB?  Till  what  time  are  the 
rules  which  iptaie  to  the  different  parts 
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of  a  &eoarM^  to  b6  reserved;  but 
What  will  DOW  be  given  ?  What  is  the 
firat  nile  mentknied  ?  Of  unity,  what 
m  here  observed  ?  What  does  our  au- 
thormean  by  unity  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  On  what  is  this  rule  founded: 
and  what  is  the  effect  of  dividing? 
What  does  this  unity  not  require  ?  As 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  narrowa 
sense,  what  does  it  admit  ?  Of  tlis  re- 
mark, what  illustratioQ  is  given  ?  In 
the  second  place,  according  towlmt 
are  BertoooB  always  the  more  striking, 
and  comraonfy  the  more  useful ;  ana 
Imm  what  does  thffl  follow  ?  How  is 
this  iflustrated  7  By  whom  are  general 
subjects  often  chosen;  and  whv?  Of 
these  subjects,  what  is  observed ;  and 
with  what  do  they  ia!l  in?  By  what 
course  is  attentkm  much  more  partieu- 
larly  commanded  ?  What  furni^es  a 
subject  not  deficient  in  unity  or  pre- 
cision ?  But  how  may  the  subject  be 
made  itiU  more  interestiuff  ?  What  re- 
mark Ibllows?  In  the  third  {^aee,  in- 
stead of  saying  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  a  subject,  what  oourae  should  be 
pursued?  Under  what  circumstances 
would  it  be  requisite  fiv  the  nmusters 
of  the  Goepel  to  be  full  on  every  parti- 
cular; and  why?  What  remarK  fcH- 
kjWB  ?  There  may  always  be  wliat  ? 
If  he  seeks  to  omit  nothing  which  his 
subject  sugeests,  what  willbe the  con- 
sequence Tin  studying  a  sermon,  what 
should  the  preacher  do  ?  What  mode 
enervates  the  noblert  troths?  What 
may  be  a  consequence  of  observing 
this  rule?  Why  will  this  be  attended 
with  no  disedvantage  ?  What  is  by  far 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  method ; 
and  why  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  what  is 
rJut  tedious  circuit,  which  some  are 
ready  to  take  in  all  tl«eir  illustrations, 
frequently  owing? 

In  the  Iburth  place,  above  all  things, 
what  must  be  studied  ?  Of  this,  what 
is  observed;  and  why?  In  order  to 
preach  in  an  ^interesting  manner,  on 
what  will  much  depend ;  and  for  what 
reastm  ?  What  are  here  but  the  secon- 
dary instniments ;  and  in  wnat  does 
the  great  secret  lie  ?  For  this  end,  what 
must  he  avoid  ?  As  much  as  possible, 
in  what  strain  should  the  discourse  be 
carried  on  ?  What  will  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage; and  for  what  reason?  For 
this  pui^[)ose,  what  study  is  most  neces- 
sary ;  and  what  produces  a  wonderful 
effect?  When  are  the  audience  apt  to 
tklnk  themselves  unconcerned  in  the 
dbicHptkiD?    What  i^bgpthe  chief 


power  and  effect  to  a  preadier^  dis 
course ;  and  hence|,  what  otomands 
high  attentwn?  Why  shotSbno  fa- 
vourabk)  opportunity  of  iifleducing 
these  be omiUed?  what,  perhaps,  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  among  the  most 
useful,  sermons?  Of  this topk  (^preach- 
ing, what  is  observed?  What  urmen- 
tknied  as  an  example  ?  In  the  last  place,  ' 
what  caution  is  added  ?  Of  these,  what 
is  remarked?  How  is  tlik  illustrated? 
Of  each  of  these  modesL  what  is  obser- 
ved ;  and  what  fbUows?  What,  alone, 
is  entitled  to  any  authority;  and  r^it, 
what  is  observed?  If  a  preacher  forms 
himself  upon  this  standard,  what  will 
be  the  consequence?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated?  With  respect  to  style, 
what  does  the  pulpit  require  ?  'As  dis- 
conraes  spoken,  there  sue  calculated  for 
the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  heaiers 
what  should  reign  in  them ;  and  whtt 
should  be  avddM?  Of  youiur  preach- 
ers^  what  is  here  observed  ?  Whatdoesr 
the  pulpH  i^equire,  and  yfiiih  what  is  this 
perfectly  consistent?  How  is  this  dlus- 
trated  ?  Why  is  a  lively  and  animated, 
style,  extremely  suited  to  the  pulpit  7 
Besides  employing  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons^ wnat  may  he  do  ?  Btit  on  thio 
subject,  what  only  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  ?  What  is  a  great  ornament  to 
sermons,  and  how  ma[y  it  be  employed? 
Of  direct  quotations,  and  of  allusk>ns  to 
remarkable  passages,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  a  sermon,  what  should  not  appear , 
and  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Though 
a  strong  style  must  be  studie«l,  yet  of 
what  must  we  beware?  Of  epithets, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  With  what  advice  does  our 
author  conclude  this  head?  Whatques 
tion  is  here  introduced;  and  how  is  it 
answered  ?  To  what  must  the  choice  of 
either  of  these  methods  be  left?  Of  tlie 
expressions  which  come  warm  ant 
glowinj?  from  the  mind,  wlial  is  obser- 
ved? But,  then,  what  fbllrnvg?  What 
method,  therefore,  is  proper^  and  at  the 
beginning  absolutely  necessary  ?  Wha 
is  our  author  inclined  still  nirther  to 
say ;  and  why  7  What  only,  at  present, 
is  said  of  pronunciation  and  delivery ; 
and  what  remark  follows  ?  Of  the  coni- 
mon  ipeople,  what  is  here  observed  1 
How  might  those  materially  aid  then 
selves,  whose  memories  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  retain  a  whole  discourse  ?  Of 
French  and  English  writers  of  sermons, 
what  is  here  observed?  What  is  a 
French  sermon?  TowhatdotheFrenofa 
preaehen adurcss  themsehres*  and  IP 
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what  the  English  ?  What  would  form 
the  model  of  a  perfect  Berinon  1  How 
would  aif  rench  sermon  sound  in  our 
ears  ?  WhlSt  censure  do  French  critics 
pass  on  English  preachers?  What  are 
the  defects  of  most  of  the  French  ser- 
mons ?  Admitting,  however,  all  these 
d^ect%  what  cannot  be  denied?  Among 
French  protestant  divines,  who  is  the 
most  distinguished;  and  who  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Roman 
Catholics?  Of  them  respectively,  what 
is  observed?  When  did  the  sermons 
of  Enfflii^  divines  abound  with  scho- 
lastic Sieolqgy;  and  of  what  were  they 
full  ?  But  to  these,  what  were  subjoin- 
ed? Upon  the  restoration,  whet  did 
preaching  become ;  and  what  was  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  established  cler- 
gy ?  Upon  this  model,  whose  sermons 
are  most  correct ;  and  what  is  said  of 
him  ?  Of  Tillotson's  manner,  what  is 
observed  ?  Hence,  what  is  he ;  but  why 
must  we  not  consider  him  in  the  light  of 
a  perfect  orator?  What,  however,  enti- 
tles him  to  be  held  aa  eminent' a  preach- 
er as  EIngland  has  produced  ?  In  Dr. 
Barrow,  what  do  we  admire ;  and  what 
do  we  see  ?  What  cannot  our  author 
attempt ;  and  what  is  observed  of  them  ? 
Why  does  Atterbury  deserve  to  be  par- 


ticularly mentioned  ?  What  is  said  ot 
Bisliop  Butler,  and  what  are  his  best 
sermons?  Against  what  are  such  aa 
are  designed  for  the  church  here  cau- 
tioned ;  why ;  and  what  practice  were 
infinitely  better?  When  a  preacher 
sits  down  to  write  a  sermon,  what 
course  should  he  pursue ;  and  ibr  what 
reason?  On  the  whole,  what  should 
never  be  forgotten?  What  influence 
will  this  have  upon  his  mind ;  and 
what  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  the  best 
applause  that  a  preacher  can  receive : 
and  what  instance  is  here  mentioned  i 
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1.  The  advantaf^  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

2.  The  difficulties  that  attend  it. 

3.  An  habitual  view  of  its  end  eflsentiat. 

4.  The  character  of  the  preacher. 
6.  Its  characteristics. 

Rules  for  comwmng  mraumB. 

A.  Unity  should  DC  attended  to. 

B.  The  Bubjcct  should  be  particular. 
c.  It  should  not  be  exhausted. 

D.  The  instructiona  should  be  intoreiA- 


Licular  model  should  be  foU 


inff. 
s.  Kb  partic 
lowea. 

6.  Perspicuity  of  style  requisite. 

7.  Reading  sermono  considered.  . 

8.  The  French  and  the  English  manner  ol 
preachin^^. 

9.  Distinguished  preachers  of  both  naiioms. 


LECTURE  XXXe 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  A  SERMON  OP 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY'S. 

The  last  lecture  was  employed  in  observations  on  the  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit. 
But  as  rules  and  directions,  when  delivered  in  the  aostract,  are  never 
so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  may, 
pertiaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  church, 
that  I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of 
it,  together  with  the  manner.  Por  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  Bishop 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  ^ho  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our 
roost  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  last  lecture.     At  the  same  time,  he  b  more  distinguished  for  ele^ 

Bnce  and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought 
is  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  and 
chaste  ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In 
his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  whicli 
is  a  great  excellency.  The  sermon  whicn  I  have  singled  out,  is  that 
upon  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  first  sermon  of  the  first  volume, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  best.  In  examining  it,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  use  full  liberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out 
any  defects  that  occur  to  me,  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style. 
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Psalm  i.  14.     Offer  unto  God  Thanksgiving, 

*  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hymns, 
for  which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church 
of  God  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties 
is  there  justly  stated ;  men  are  called  off  from  resting  in  the  outward 
show  of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances ;  and  taught 
rather  to  practise  (that  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rights, 
and  to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and 
virtue.  ^ 

^The  several  composers  o{  these  hymns  were  prophets;  persons 
whose  business  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what 
was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom  they  lived  and  con- 
versed; to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  wor- 
ship ;  to  rescue  the  law  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitious  abus- 
es; 'and  to  put  men  in  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget) 
that  eternal  and  invariable  rule,  which  was  before  these  positive  du- 
ties, would  continue  after  them,  and  was  to  be  observed,  even  then^ 
in  preference  to  them. 

^  The  discharge,  I  ^y,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  taking 
up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  Psalms;  this  hath  been  one  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  higl;ly  es- 
teemed ;  because  we  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a  proper  reply 
to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look 
upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  they  have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Jews;  the  whole  of  which  they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  per- 
formances, and  then  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  God  could 
never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty 
formality,  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a 
number  of  odd,  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which  objection  ot 
theirs  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could 
prove,  (chiefly  out  of  the  PsalmSj  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings,)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
outside  and  show;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  was  a  duty  then  as  well  as  now.' 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.     The  thought  on 
which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious ;  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 
the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  reli 
gion;  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  from  the  sus 
picion  of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries  than  the  observ 
ance  of  the  external  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.     Such  views 
of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed ;  and  deserve  to  be  insist- 
ed on,  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  CTeat 
purpose  of  promoting  righteousness  and  virtue.     The  style,  as  mr  as 
we  have  gone,  is  nrot  only  free  from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to 
turn  on  some  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated;  especially* 
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if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion  with  th^  following  discount, 
and,  atthe  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  after- 
wards to  he  introGuced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  introduction 
of  Atterbury's  has  all  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  he 
makes  on  the  strain  of  David's  Psalms,  is  not  3uch  as  might  as  well 
have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  discQurse,  the  text  of  which  was 
taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  intro- 
duction would  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what 
follows,  how  naturally  the  introductpry  thought  connects  witli  his 
text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers  it  in. 

^One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  in  the  woinds  aow  be- 
fore us;  which  are  taken  fropn  a  Psalm  oijisaphy  written  on  piir- 
poae  to  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perform* 
ances,  when  compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties  To 
enforce  which  doctrine,God  himself  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it. 
Hear  J  O  my  people,  and  I  unit  speak;  O  Israel,  and  I  wiU  teaU- 
fy  against  thee:  I  am  God,  et>en  thy  God.  The  preface  is  rery 
solemn,  and  therefore  what  it  ushers  in,  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no 
common  importance ;  /  unit  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or 
thy  burnt  offerings  to  have  been  continually  before  mc.  That  is, 
I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
ofierings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required  of 
thee.  /  loill  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goat  oui  qf 
thy  folds:  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  be- 
cause I  needed  them ;  for  every  beast  qf  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I 
commanded  thee  to  offer  them  to  me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  //*  J 
were  hungry,  yet  u^ould  I  not  tell  thee  ;  for  the  world  is  miTie,  and 
the  fulness  thereof  But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  think 
me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst?  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind 
can  touch  me?  fFill  feat  the  flesh  qf  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  qf 
goats?  Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  them,  after  the 
most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.  The  issue  of  which 
is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of  the 
text:  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  Would  you  do  your  homage 
the  most  agreeable  way?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable  of 
services?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgivifig,^ 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of  a 
sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between 
them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and 
tedious,  especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary. 
And,  therefore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  con- 
text is  necessary  fgr  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  il 
serves  to  give  dignity  and  force  to  the  text,  I  would  advise  it  tm 
be  always  treated  wiUi  brevity.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  whol- 
ly omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely  as  an  independent  propo- 
sition, if  the  connexion  with  the  context  be  obscure,  and  would 
require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the  present  case,  the  illus- 
tration  from  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  passage  of 
tlie  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and  con- 
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nected  in  such  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  with  a  wery 
striking  emphasis.  On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  ex- 
cept that  the  phrase,  one  great  instance  of  thisproqfj  is  9  clumsy 
ex|M*ession.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  said,  one  great  proofs  or  one 
great  instance  o/thia.  In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of 
setting  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  0/ external  perform- 
OneeSy  we  may  observe,  that  the  word  worthlessness ^  as  it  is  now 
commonly  used,  signifies  more  than  the  deficiency  of  worthy  which  is 
all  that  the  author  means.  It  generally  imports,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  badness  or  blame.  1 1  would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say, 
the  iinperfectiony  or  the  insignificancy ^  of  external  performatiees. 

^  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to  raise 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important  duty  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time: 
whether  we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that 
appears  of  late  in  men's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  (or  any 
other)  part  of  a  warm  and  affecting  devotion;  the  great  occasion  of 
setting  aside  this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago;  or 
the  new  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness  which  God  hath  lately 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us ;  answering  at  last  the  matny  prayers 
2Lnd  jastings  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so  long  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  majesties'  throne,  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms ;  and  giving  us  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty,  unth  the  voiee 
of  joy  and  praise,  with  a  multitude  that  keep  holydays,' 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable;  no  parti cubu" 
beauty  or  neatness  of  expression ;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms 
is  long  and  tireisome — to  raise  some  thoughts  about  the  very  ex- 
cellent,  &c.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward ;  better,  to  recommend  thai 
very  excellent,  &c.  and  when  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular 
day  in  the  calendar,  one  would  imagine,  that  setting  apart  would 
have  been  more  proper,  as  to  set  aside,  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  dif 
ferent  idea. 

^  Offer  unto  Ood  thanksgiving.  Which  that  we  may  do,  let  tiB 
inquire  first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of  offerti^ 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God;  and  then,  how  reasonable  it  is 
that  we  should  comply  with  it' 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  Ah  excellent  one 
it  is,  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particu- 
lar duties  are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recom- 
mend or  enforce  them.  A  division  should  always  be  simple  and 
natural;  and  much  depends  on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of 
the  subject. 

*  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short,  for  who 
is  there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the 
offering  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  lively  and 
devout  sense  of  his  excellencies,  and  of  his  l^enefits ;  our  recolleet- 
ing  them  with  humility  and  thankfulness  of  heart;  and  our  ex 
pressing  these  inward  affections  by  suitable  outward  signs,  by  re 
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verent  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by  songs,and  hymns,  and  spiritu- 
al ejaculations ;  either  publicly  or  privately ;  either  in  the  customa- 
ry and  daily  service  of  the  churchy  or  in  its  more  solemn  assemblies, 
convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions  ?  This  is  the  account  which 
every  christian  easily  gives  himself  of  it;  and  which,  therefore,  it 
would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  I  shall  only  take  notice  upon 
this  head,  that  praise  and  tltanksgtving  do,  in  strictness  of  speech, 
signify  things  somewhat  different  Our  praise  properly  terminates 
in  Grod,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections;  and 
is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes:  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only 
a  grateful  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.  We  praise 
God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men,  for  his  very  vengeance,  and  those  judgments  which  he 
sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth;  but  we  thank  him,  properly 
speaking,  for  the  instances  of  his  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only 
of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in.  This,  I  say, 
is  what  the  two  words  strictly  imply:  but  since  the  language  of 
Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth  either  of  them  often  to 
express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  in  what  fol- 
lows, thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them.' 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty, 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  expressions ;  and 
for  showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  heart  In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and 
distinct  explications  of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended 
only  one  discourse  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal 
fulness  on  every  part  of  it ;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part, 
on  which,  indeed,  it  is  most  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motives  en- 
forcing the  duty.  For  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than  to 
practise  duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to  which 
the  speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief  strength.  The  account 
given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  though 
short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the  language  is  smooth 
and  elegant 

*  Now,  the  great  reasonableness  of  this  duty  of  praise  or  thanks- 
giving, and  our  several  obligations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either 
consider  it  absolutely  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures ;  or  com- 
pare it  with  other  duties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  among  them; 
or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  ad^ 
vantages,  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer  of  it' 

The  author  here  enters  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments  for  proving 
it  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty 
considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantage, 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  he 
has  omitted  one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was,  to 
have  shown  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  vari 
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OU8  subjects  of  thanksgiving  afforded'  us  by  the  divine  goodness. 
This  would  have  led  him  to  review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation, 
providence  and  redemption ;  and  certainly,  they  are  these  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  ior  thanksgiving.  The 
heart  must  first  be  affected  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  divine  bene- 
fits, before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  you  would  persuade 
me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  "you  must  not  employ  such  consi- 
derations merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  rests,  taken 
from  gratitude's  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  high  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages. 
These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  be- 
gin with  setting  before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  done  for  me,  if  you 
mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude. 
The  case  is  perfectly  similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks 
to  God ;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the 
blessings  conferred  on  us  by  divine  goodness  should  have  been  taken 
into  the  argument 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  would 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field 
also,  which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten :  the  enumeration  of  the 
divine  benefits.  He  therefore  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we 
iiave  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes 
hem  as  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be 
called  the  pathetic  part  of  the  subject,  or  what  was  calculated  to 
warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the  reasoning  part.  In  tliis  manage- 
ment, I  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say 
that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by 
attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  preach- 
er may,  without  reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject^ 
to  which  his  genius  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme : 
but  when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  he  thought  essential,  he 
ought  to  give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part  which. for  the  time,  he  lays 
asrde.  Something  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here. 
Our  author  might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of 
this  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon 
the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  us,  by  creating,  preserv- 
ing, and  redeeming  love ;  and, after  taking  notice  that  the  field  which 
these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to  enter  upon  at  that  time,  have 
proceeded  to  his  other  heads.  Let  us  now  consider  these  separately. 

*The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absolutely  y  in 
tself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.     We  had  such  facul- 
ties bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capable  of  satisfying 
this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law ;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work 
more  naturally  and  freely,  than  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

*'Tis  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy,  and 
which  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest 
men  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he 
might  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  him.     When  God  had 
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fimsbed  this  goodly  frame  of  things  we  call  ihe  toorUf  and  put  toge- 
ther the  several  parts  of  it,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact 
number,  weight,  and  measure;  there  was  still  wanting  a  creature, 
in  these  lower  regions,  "ihat  could  apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and 
exquisite  contrivance  of  it ;  that,  from  contemplating  the  gift,  might 
be  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and  do  honour  to  a11  his  attri 
butes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did,  in  some  sense,  glo- 
rify its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and 
impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  effect  worthy  of  that  first  caiyise  from 
whence  it  flowed ;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the  first 
moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory  y  and  the  fir- 
tnament  to  show  his  handy  work:  Butthiswasanimperfectandde- 
fectiveglory ;  thesign  was  of  no  signification  herebelow,  whilst  there 
wasnoonehereasyettotakenotioeofit.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed 
to  supply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge these  unlimited  perfections ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple 
of  God ,  this  lower  worl  d,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  offer  up  the  incense 
of  thanks  and  praise  for  the  mute  and  inseosiUe  part  of  the  creation. 
.  <  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times :  and  though  it  be  not 
demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reason- 
able, if  we  do  but  allow  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other ; 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  end.  For  then,  let  us 
search  and  inquire  never  so  much,  we  find  no  other  account  of  him 
that  we  can  rest  upon  so  well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely 
for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  this  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  be  w«is 
made  for  no  determinate  end ;  or  for  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  dis* 
cern.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  goodness  of  God ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the 
reason  of  his  being  in  general;  for  'tis  the  comn[H)H  reason  of  the 
being  of  every  thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account  why  he  wa^ 
made  such  a  thing  as  he  is;  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  be- 
ing. The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God 
from  him,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him.' 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  being 
the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly 
for  that  end,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  of 
the  creation,  isan  ingenious  thought,  and  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite idea  among  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers ;  and  it  is  not 
the  worse  on  that  account^  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natu- 
ral sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  sort  oi 
collateral  argument,  or  an  incidental  illustration,  than  to  have  dis- 
played it  with  so  much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  of 
the  arguments  for  this  duty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  when  placed 
in  this  station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  it. 
When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  existence,  we  cannot 
well  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a  being  who  mi|;bt 
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sing  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  benevolence,  (|)e 
Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  they  might  rise  to 
happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  course,  of 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our  author 
dwells,  however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical  to  be  a 
principal  head  of  discourse. 

'  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  ruling 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  understanding  and  the  u^V^apart,  in  both 
which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  understanding,  as  in  the  principle 
of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it;  in  the  will,as  in  the 
fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constrains 
us  to  pay  it. 

^Season  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  which 
we  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found  therein.  It  can- 
not therefore,  if  it  doth  iU  ofSce  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  l)eing ;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  ad- 
mire his  infinite  perfections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by 
praise;  which,  therefore,  is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  to 
God,  and  acknowledging  bim ;  by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due ; 
and  as  far  as  this  sense  of  the  words  reaches,  'tis  impossible  .to  think 
of  God  without  praising  him;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  understand- 
ing, how  it  shall  apprehend  things,  any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye, 
how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it 

<  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means 
of  the*  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Au- 
thor of  our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it  .  There  is  not  a  more  ac- 
tive principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  surely  that  which 
deserves  its  utmost  force,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a^work,  is 
God ;  the  great  and  universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  re- 
ceived whatever  we  either  have,  or  are,and  to  whom  we  can  possibly 
repay  nothing  but  our  praises,  or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this 
head,  and  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the  word)  our  thanks- 
giving. Who  hath  first  given  to  God.,  (saith  the  great  Apostle,  in 
his  usual  figure)  andit  shall  be  7'ecompensed  unto  him  again  ?  A  gift, 
it  seems,  always  requires  arecompense:  nay  ^buio/himy  andthrot^h 
him,  andtohimyore  all  things :  ofhimy  asthe  Author ;  through  him, 
as  the  Preserver  and  Governor;  tohim^'9&  the  end  and  perfection  of 
all  things;  to  whom,  fhereforCy  (as  it  follows,)  be  glory  for  ever. 
Amen  V 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  places 
his  argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  meta- 
physical and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  thus  manner,  the  obligation 
to  thanksgiving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  understanding 
and  will.  Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argument 
is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  espe* 
cially  on  subjects  that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should 
be  palpable  and  popular;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics  that 
appear  far  sought,  but  should  directly  address  the  heart  and  feelings. 
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The  preacher  ought  never  to  depart  too  far  from  the  common  ways 
of  thinking  and  expressing  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
this  whole  head  might  hare  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  taken 
up  moie  obvious  ground;  had  stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  most 
natural  principles  of  the  human  heart;  had  illustrated  this,  by  shoiv- 
iiig  how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with'  what  general 
consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  condemning  the 
ungrateful;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to  the  present  case, 
had  placed,  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  As  the  most  natural 
method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  by  external  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection 
that  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insignifi- 
cant to  the  Almighty.  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argu- 
ment, he  has  omitted  some  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  consider- 
ations, and  which, properly  displayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great 
a  field  for  eloquence  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.  He  goes 
on : 

'  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  able ; 
of  thanks,  if  we  are  not:  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  rise  always 
in  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  inca- 
])able  of  making  any  other  sort  of  requital.  Now,  since  no  man  hath 
benefited  God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of 
his  life,  is  continually  benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  must 
we  needs  be  under  to  thank  him  ?  'Tis  true,  our  thanks  are  really 
as  insignificant  to  him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  Be ;  in 
themselves,  indeed,  they  are  worthless ;  but  his  goodness  has  put 
a  value  upon  them :  he  hath  declared,  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu 
oT  the  vast  debt  we  owe ;  and  after  that,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  to 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivalent j  or  to  pay  them? 

'  It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude  itself  is 
so)  that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  back 
again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises ;  da  the  rivers  run  inlQ  the  aea^ 
to  the  place  (the  ocean  of  beneficence)  yrowi  tohenee  the  rivers  come, 
thither  should  they  return  again.* 

In  these  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  consi- 
derations which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them ; 
whereas,  with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
his  argument. 

'  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely  ;  we  are  now  ta  compare 
it  with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And 
here  we  shall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately 
addressed  to  God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it 
must  needs  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end 
of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and  glorify  God  ;  for  that  cannot 
but  be  the  most  noble  and  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  an- 
swers the  end  and  design  of  it  Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  as 
confession  and /grayer,  seem  not  originally  to  have  been  designed  for 
man,  nor  man  for  them.    They  imply  guilt  and  wani^  with  which 
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the  siitie  f^irmoctnee  was  not  acquunted.  Had  man  eontiniied  in 
that  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paid 
to  Heaven  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had  been  left 
for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  as  nature 
directed,  and  praising  the  God  of  nature  who  bestowed  tl)em^  But 
being  fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance ;  having  contracted  guilt, 
and  iorfeited  his  right  to  all  sorts  of  mercies ;  prayer  and  confession 
became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to  restore  him 
to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  without  them.  These 
are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation;  before  which,  in  Pa- 
radise, there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  after  which,  there  shall 
be  nothing  but  that  in  Heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and 
will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance  of  this  duty;  and  herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

^  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle  hath  given 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spirit- 
ual gift  Charity  never  Jaileihy  saith  he;  meaning,  that  it  is  not 
a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life,  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  the 
next:  but  whether  thfire  be  prcphecieSy  they  shall /ail;  whether 
there  be  tongues y  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge j  it 
shall  vanish  away.  These  are  gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and 
shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  JPar  t(^  know  in  part,  and  we  pro- 
phesy in  part:  our  present  state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore,  what 
belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  imperfect  too.  But  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  cofncythen  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  which  sets  charity  abo\'e 
the  rest  of  christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the  p«wjminenoe 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  christian  worship ;  and  we  may  conclude  out 
reasoning,  therefore, as  he  doth  his:  wdnd  now  abideth  confessions 
prayer^  andpraise^  these  three;  but  the  greatest  qf  these  is  praise.* 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument,  the 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other 
duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence  and 
beauty.  His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  be- 
fore  his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  his  worship  in  Heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by 
a  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  hav^  no  place,  is  solid  and  just;  his 
illustration  of  it  is  very  happy;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  and 
sweet  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any  piece  of  composition  in  ser- 
mons, that  has  more  merit  than  this  head. 

<It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this;  particulai 
ly,  as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service; 
such  as  hath  the  most  of  6oc},  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any 
we  pay ;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure, 
and  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action 
does  not  grow  immediately  worthless  by  being  done  with  the 
prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  imagined ;  yet  it 
will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  being  done,  without  the  mix- 
ture of  that  eiid,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  recommends 
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it  0»ai«ch  the  imyrb)  and  raises  the  priee  afit  itoM  Soh/ear  CM 
fiurnaugAt?  was  an  objection  of  Siitaa;  which  impHed,  that  tboae 
duties  were  most  Taluablei  where  our  own  interest  was  the  leas' 
aimed  at:  and  God  seems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan, 
to  try  experiments  upon  JM^  thus  £ir  to  have  allowed  his  plea. 
Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgements  of 
past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  ourselves;  our  own  interest  is  the  di- 
rect aim  of  them.  But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  prin- 
ciple, which  proposes  no  other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a 
creature  endowed  with  such  faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  per- 
fect and  beneficent  of  beings ;  and  to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  ho- 
nour there,  where  the  voice  of  reason  directs  us  to  pay  iL  God  hath 
iudeed  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty,  and  when  we  know  this,  we 
cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  have  some 
regard  to  the  blessing  which  belongs  to  it  However,  that  is  not 
the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  motive  that  stir- 
red us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally  have  be- 
taken ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  form 
wherein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed.   • 

^In  short,  praise  is  our  most  excellent  work ;  a  work  common  to 
the  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifb  us  up  into  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  about  which  it  is 
coiyversant,  is  idways  the  perfection  of  Gpd's  nature ;  and  the  act 
itself  is  the  perfection  of  ours.' 

Our  author's  second  illustration  is  taken  from  praise  being  the 
most  disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly  and  ele- 
gantly; though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and 
reftned  for  enforcing  religious  duties:  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in 
approaching  to  the  divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay 
aside  all  consideration  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities ;  and  cer- 
tainly are  not  required  (as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of 
sueA  re^rds.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant,  and 
happily  expressed. 

*l  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar 
prcpertiesandudvantages',  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  per- 
former.    And, 

'1.  It  is  the  mofSt pleasing  part  of  our  devotions:  it  proceeds  al- 
ways from  a  lively,  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  im- 
proves what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  viilo 
our  Gody  (says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rely 
upon)  /or  it  ispkasant,  and  praise  is  comely.  Petition  and  confes- 
sion are  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breathings 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit;  Is  any  afflicted  ?  let  him  pray :  but  is 
any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms.  The  most  usual  and  natural 
way  of  men's  expressing  the  mirth  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and 
songs  are  the  very  language  of  praise ;  to  the  expressing  of  which 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  any 
other  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  this  duty 
is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease  aAd  delight  to  the  mind.    It  pro- 
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teedft  from  love  and  fmm  thanltfulnitM;  from  /tMw,  the  foiintttii  of 
pleasure,  the  pawion  which  gives  every  thing  we  do,  or  enjoy,  itt 
relish  and  agreeableness.  From  thankfulnesBj  which  involves  in 
it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them  to  the 
mind,  and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  principle, 
SQch  is  its  end  also :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  by 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  under; 
by  delivering  it  to  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  ex* 
ukations  it  is  so  full  of;  and  which  should  grow  uneasy  and  trouble- 
flome  to  it  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thankful  ^  refrained,  it  would 
be  pain  and  grief'  to  them :  but  then,  then  *  is  their  soul  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  fatness,  when  their  mouth  praiseth  God  with  joy- 
ful lips.' ' 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  au* 
thor  uses, '  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages,' 
would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as '  to  point  out,' 
or  '  to  show.'  The  first  subdivision,  concerning  praise  being  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far 
as  it  goes;  but  seems  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might 
have  been  said,  upon  the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts 
of  devotion.  It  was  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening 
tbe  mind  of  a  debt.  The  author  should  have  insisted  more  upon 
the  influence  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening, 
soothing  the  mind ;  lifting  it  above  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine 
and  eternal  oligects.  He  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the  relief  which  this  exercise  procures 
from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life ;  the  encouraging  views  of  Pro* 
vidence  to  which  it  leads  our  attention :  and  the  trust  which  it  pro- 
motes in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the  commemoratioo  of 
benefits  past  In  short,  this  was  the  place  for  his  jiouring  out  a 
greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  than  what  we  here  find. 

'2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  pn*  se,that  it 
enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  souls,  turning  ti'om  from 
low  and  little  things,  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  obiect,  the 
divine  nature,  and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  admiration 
of  those  several  perfections  that  adorn  it  We  see  what  diflerence 
there. is  between  man  and  man,  such  as  there  is  hardly  greater  be- 
tween man  and  beast :  and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  diSsrenfc 
sphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the  different  objects  they 
converse  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  peasant  and 
the  prince ;  the  force  of  it  naturally  equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and 
the  philosopher ;  only  the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  mean  affairs,  and 
within  narrower  bounds ;  the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of 
weight  and  moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance  be- 
tween them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower ;  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves 
of  it ;  put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way ;  and  call 
forth  all  those  powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  praiat 
and  admiration  of  Ood,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  along  willi 
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ft,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  improves  tbem 
to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable/ 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it  might  appear 
hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one  would  think 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  effects  of 
the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  not  correctly 
expressed.  ^  They  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it'  If 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  '  as  it  were,' 
is  needless;  if  it  is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,(which  appears 
to  be  the  case,)  the  '  leaves  of  the  mind,'  is  harsh  language;  besides 
that,  ^  put  it  upon  exerting  itself,'  is  rather  a  lew  expression.  Nothing 
is  more  nice  than  to  manage  properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so 
as  to  preserve  them  perfectly  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render 
the  image  lively :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  this : '  As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a 
flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  c^ect  upon  the  mind;  they  expand 
and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before  lay  hid  and 
locked  up  in  the  soul.' 

*  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  honour, 
and  a  high  indignation  of  mind  at  every  thing  that  openly  profanes 
it.  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear 
slighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  put- 
ting up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance ;  and  will  make  us  set  our  faces 
against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties ;  which,  methinks,  should  be, 
considered  a  little  by  such  as  would  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
this  duty,  and  yet  are  often  silent  under  the  foulest  dishonours  dene 
to  religion,  and  its  great  Author :  for  tamely  to  hear  God's  name  and 
worship  vilified  by  others,  is  no  very  good  argument  that  weh&ve 
been  used  to  honour  and  reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves.' 

The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly  and 
loosely  br  ught  out.  The  sentence, '  our  own  praises,  which  we  are 
constantly  putting  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and 
promotingthe  divine  glory  in  every  other  instance,'  is  both  negligent 
in  language,  and  ambieuous  in  meaning,  for  ^  our  own  praises,'  pro- 
perly signifies  the  praises  of  ourselves.  Much  better  if  he  had  said, 
<  Those  devout  praises  which  we  constantly  offer  up  to  the  Almighty, 
will  naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  every  other 
instance.' 

^  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to 
God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weakness 
and  emptiness ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  and 
we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  ^  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  than  vanity ;'  and  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally 
presumptuous  and  vain;  full  of  ourselves,  and  regardless  of  every 
thing  besides,  especially  when  some  little  outward  privileges  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  then,  it  is  odds,  but  we  loojc 
into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,  *  and  are  wiser* 
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(and  better  evenr  way)  ^  in  our  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can 
render  a  reason.  Now  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  cure 
of  this  vanitjy  as  a  due  attention  to  God's  excellences  and  perfectiona 
By  comparing  these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,  we 
shall  learn,  'not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  than  we  ought 
to  think  of  ourselves,'  but  <  to  think  soberly ;'  we  shall  find  moresatis- 
faction  in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  •urselves  before  our  com- 
man  Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  of 
his  hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  worth, 
will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  value  our- 
selves upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminence,  which  custom  or 
opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over 
other  men.' 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty  appears.  The  pfirase, '  it  is  odds  but  we  look  iato 
ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,'  is  much  top  low  and 
colloquial  for  a  sermon — he  might  have  said, '  we  are  likely,'  or '  we 
are  prone,'  to  look  into  ourselves. — '  Comparing  these  with  those 
which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,'  is  also  very  careless  style. — ^  By 
comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves,  we  shall  learn' — would  have  been  purer  and  more  correct 

'  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  this :  that  a 
conscientious  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean 
praise,  all  fulsome  and  servile  flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among 
men.  Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  manage|l,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say 
of  him.  All  the  treasures  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine 
things  that  ever  were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  no 
matter  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  but  enough 
on't;  which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the 
baseness  of  human  nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice 
to  right  or  wrong,  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who 
hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellences  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make 
a  god  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  just  enco- 
mium, honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is  due,  because 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  the  honour  of  GoQ  will  suffer  him  to  go  no 
farther.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  obserii^d,  a  neighbouring  prince 
(who  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more  tlian 
ever  he  did,)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense  which 
hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.' 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the  more 
important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject; 
at  'east,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the 
authoz  makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  thanks  which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  be- 
Ing  in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever. 
This  political  satire  l  s  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the 
subject. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  author's  ar 
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gumentSy  that  he  has  overlooked  some  topics,  respecting  the  happy 
Gonsequences  of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any 
that  he  has  inserted.  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the 
happy  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  strengthen  good  dis- 
positions in  the  heart ;  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those 
perfections  which  we  adore ;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  aiid  zeal 
into  the  whole  of  religiSn,  as^the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These 
are  consequences  which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted; 
as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  de- 
votion on  practical  religion  and  moral  virtue,  and  pointing  out  the 
necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  For  certain- 
ly the  great  end  of  preaching  is,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  and  to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  heart 
and  conduct  in  which  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  author,  how- 
ev^er,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion; 
for,  in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
is  elegant  and  beautiful;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  sub- 
ject are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful :  *  Upon  these  grounds 
doth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  that 
bind  us  to  the  perK>rmance  of  it  It  is  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature ;  flowing  from  the  two  great 
fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding  and  the  will,  natu- 
rally, and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the  most  excellent  part  of  our 
religious  worship;  enduring  to  eternity,  after  the  rest  shall  be  done 
away;  and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  the  least 
regard  to  our  own  interest.  It  recommends  itself  to  us  by  several 
peculiar  properties  and  advantages;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure 
in  it  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts  the 
several  powers  of  the  mind;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense 
of  God's  Honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world ;  as  it 
teaches  us  to  be  hunible  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us 
from  base  and  sordid^ flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue 
praises  upon  others.'  .  .^^ 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men,  the 
careless  and  the  profane,  rlis  address  to  the  careless  is  beautiful  and 
pathetic ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  not  so  well  executed,  and  is  liable 
to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  appear  to  me  to  be,  on  several 
occasions,  very  useful  parts  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  much 
in  the  strain  of  preaching  before  the  restoration ;  and  perhaps,  since 
that  period,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  They  afibrd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  many 
things,  which  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  were,  perhaps,  deliver- 
ed in  the  abstract. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  which  is  chief- 
ly employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  ol  public  affairs  at  that 
time.     Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  discourse  of  Bishop  A  tier- 
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barj^s  is  both  useful  and  beautiful ;  though  I  have  ventured  to  point 
out  some  defects  in  it  Seldom^  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet 
with  a  composition  of  any  kind,  which  isalMolutely  perfect  in  all  its 
parts :  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  di£Bculties  which  I  before 
showed  to  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps, 
less  reason  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other 
composition. 


LECTURE  XXXL 


CONDUCT  OP  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS 

INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION,  NARRATION,  AND 

EXPLICATION. 

I  HAV£,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  peca 
liar  to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  as- 
semblies, the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  com- 
OBOD  to  them  all;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration,  in  gene 
ral.  The  previous  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit 
and  character  of  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  necessary 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver; 
and  as  1  proceed,  I  shall  further  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules 
majr  hate  a  pellicular  respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popu- 
lar courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most 
commonly  begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the 
facts  connected  with  it:  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing 
hb  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist;  he  may, 
perhaps,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of 
his  audience;  and  after  having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will 
bring  his  discourse  to  a  close  by  some  peroration  or  conclusion. 
This  being  the  natural  train  of  speaking,  the  parts  that  compose  a 
regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six;  first,  the  exordium  or  intro- 
duction; secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the  subject;  third- 
ly, narration  or  explication;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments; 
fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do  not  mean 
that  each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or  that 
they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  no  reason  for  being 
so  formal  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be  many 
excellent  discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  allo- 
^ther  wanting;  where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduc- 
tion, but  enters  directly  on  his  subject ;  where  he  has  no  occasion 
either  to  divide  or  explain ;  but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the 
ffuestion,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts  which  I  have  mention- 
ed are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  oration ;  and  as  in 
every  discourse  whatever,  some  of  them  must  be  found*  it  is  neces*. 
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sary  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat  of  each  of  them  dis 
tinctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This  is 
manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  is 
not  a  rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggest- 
ed by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another; 
when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  ge- 
nerally direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation ; 
to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline  the  persons  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say, 
and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a  train  of  thought  as  will  forward 
and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be. 
the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.  Accordingly,Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of  which  itshoulo  oe  sub- 
servient :*  Reddere  auditores  benevolos,  attentos,  dociies.' 

•  First,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers ;  to  render  them 
benevolent,  or  well-affected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject  To- 
pics for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimes  taken 
from  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  cUent, 
or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonists,  contrasted  with 
his  own ;  on  other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  a9 
closely  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  hearers^:  and,  in  general, 
from  the  modesty  and  good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters 
upon  his  subject  The  second  end  of  an  introduction  is,  to  raise 
the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  which  may  be  effected,  by  giving  them 
some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  subject ; 
or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which, 
we  are  to  treat  it ;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which  we  are  to  dis- 
course. The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  oropen  to 
persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studying  to  remove 
any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  against  the 
cause,  or  side  of  the  argument,  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  introduc* 
tion.  When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when 
wc  are  already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docili- 
ty of  the  audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions 
may,  without  any  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And  indeed,  when  they  serve 
for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part, 
better  be  omitted ;  unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it 
decent,  that  a  speaker  should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abraptly, 
but  by  a  short  exordium  prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say. 
Demosthenes'  introductions  are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero's 
are  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  whicb 
they  call  'principium,'  and  Hnsinuatio/  '  Principinm' is^  wheve 
the  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  <  Insin- 
uation is,  where  a  larger  compass  must  be  taken ;  and  where,  presuming 
the  disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he 
must  gradually  reconcile  tbem  to  hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  dis- 
covers the  point  which  he  has  in  view. 
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.  Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance 
in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  Rulius.  This  Rullus  was  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  ha^  proposed  an  Agrarian  law ;  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  create  a  decern virate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  ab* 
solute  power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  re 
public,  in  order  to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had 
often  been  proposed  by  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedi 
ly  received  by  the  people.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people ;  he 
had  lately  been  made  consul  by  their  interest ;  and  his  first  attempt 
is  to  make  them  reject  this  law.  The  subject  was  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  required  much  art.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all 
the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  preference 
to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power, 
and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interest  He  de- 
clares, that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people ;  and 
that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular 
magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word. 
'He  understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace;  but  by 
some,  he  saw  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish 
and  ambitious  designs.  I n  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually 
nearer  to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Rullus ;  but  still 
with  great  management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far 
from  being  an  enemy  to  Agrarian  laws;  he  gives  the  highest 
praises  to  the  Gracchi,  those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  as- 
sures them,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  RuUus's  law,  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  support  it  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest ;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  that  was 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  public :  and  then  terminates  his  exordium,  with  telling  them 
that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being  of  this  opinion ;  but 
that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will  give  up  his  own  opin- 
ion and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this  there  was  great  art  His  elo- 
quence produced  the  intended  effect;  and  the  people,  with  one 
voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  in« 
troduction,  I  proceed  ^o  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  compo- 
sition of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
discourse  v/hich  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  importance 
to  begin  well ;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at  first  setting  out; 
when  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  dis 
posed  to  receive  any  impression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good 
introduction  is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult.  Few  pa!:;is  of 
the  discourse  give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with 
more  nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it  It  must  appear,  as  Cicero  beau- 
tifully expresses  it,  ^Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  turn  agitar.'*. 

*  *  To  batre  ipmog  up,  of  its  own  accord,  from  the  matter  which  is  under  considera 
tion/ 
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It  is  too  common  a  fault  in  introductions,  that  they  are  taken  from 
some  common-place  topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand ;  by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  de* 
tached  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Sallust's  in- 
troductions, prefixed  to  his  Gatilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They 
might  as  well  have  been  introductions  to  any  other  history,  or  to  any 
other  treatise  whatever:  and,  therefore,  though  elegant  in  them 
selves,  they  must  be  considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  from  want 
of  due  connexion  with  it  Cicero,  though  abundantly  correct  in 
this  particular  in  his  orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  his  other  works.  Itap- 
pears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus,  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  different  introductions 
or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that  he  might  after- 
wards publish.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  method  of  composing, 
it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the  same  introduction  twice  without 
remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two  difierent  works.  Upon  Atticus 
informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mbtake,  and  sends  him 
a  new  introduction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  in  my  opin 
ron,  a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  till  after  one  has 
meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  na- 
tural introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labouring  in 
the  first  place  on  an  introduction,  every  one  who  is  accustomed  lo 
composition  will  often  find,  that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some 
common-place  topic,  or  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  being  ac- 
commodated to  the  discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the 
whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  which  he  had  previously  writ- 
ten. Cicero  makes  this  remark;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule.  ^  Omnibus 
rebus  consideratis,  turn  denique  id,  quod  primum  est  dicendum, 
postremum  soleo  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit  nisi  aut  exile,  aut  nuga- 
torium,  aut  vulgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and 
put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  th» 
preface  will  then  suggest  themselves  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  morb  disposed 
to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period ;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied 
with  the  subject  or  the  arguments ;  their  attention  is  wholly  direct- 
ed to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Something  must  be  done, 
therefore,  to  prepossess  them  in  his  favour;  though,  for  the  same 
reasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided :  for  it  will  be  more  easily  de- 
tected at  that  time  than  afterwards,   and  will  derogate  from  persua- 

*  '  When  I  have  planned  and  digested  all  the  materials  of  my  discoursei  it  is  my  cn*> 
lom  to  think,  in  the  last  place,  of  the  introduction  with  which  I  am  to  begin.  For  if  at  anv 
time  I  have  endeavoured  to  invent  an  introduction  6rst,  nothing  has  ever  occurred  te 
me  for  that  purpose*  but  what  was  trifling,  nugatory,  and  vulgar.* 
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siou  in  all  that  follows.  A  correct  plainness,  and  elegant  simpli- 
city, is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduction :  ^  Ut  yideamur/  says 
Quintilian,  ^  accurate  non  callide  dicere.* 

In  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  wifich  it  must  carry. 
All  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable  and  prepossessing.  If 
the  orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  self- 
love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  will 
follow  him  with  a  very  suspicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progress. 
His  modesty  should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the 
beginning,  but  in  his  whole  manner;  in  his  looks, in  his  gestures,  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks 
of  respect  and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses 
ihem.  Indeed,the  modesty  of  an  introduction  should  never  betray 
any  thing  mean  or  abject.  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator, 
that  together  with  modesty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  should 
show  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  from  a  persuasion  of  the 
justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
much.  ^  Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.'*  This 
certainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  forth  all 
his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as 
his  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone: 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  which  has  been 
much  run  down,  and  -decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  begin- 
ning might  be  then  like  a  confession  of  guilt.  By  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  his  exordium,  he  must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that 
is  against  him,  and  to  remove  prejudices,  by  encountering  them 
without  fear.  In  subjects,  too, of  a  declamatory  nature,  and  in  ser- 
mons, where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introduction  has 
sometimes  a  good  effect,  if  it  be  properly  supported  in  the  sequel. 
Thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sermon,  preach- 
ed on  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  called  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner:  ^This  is  a 
day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy ;  distinguished  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  sufier- 
ihgs  of  an  excellent  prince,  who*  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy,  misery,  and  guilt 
on  them,  and  their  sinful  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flecluer,  and  the 
other  celebrated  French  preachers,  very  often  begin  their  discour- 
ses with  laboured  and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  atten- 
tion, and  throw  a  lustre  on  the  subject;  but  let  every  speaker  be 
much  on  his  guard  against  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  beginn^ngi 
than  he  is  able  to  keep  up  in  his  progress. 

•  He  doet  not  lavUh  at  a  blase  his  fire. 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  then  m  imoke  expire} 
But  rises  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  light, 
And  pourt  his  specious  miracles  to  sight 
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In  the  fourth  place,  an  introduction  should  usually  be  carried  on 
m  the  calm  manner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and 
passion.  Emotions  must  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  minds 
of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  the  speaker  can 
venture  on  strong  and  passionate  sentiments.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are,  when  the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it 
naturally  awakens«some  passionate  emotion ;  or  when  the  unexpect- 
ed presence  of  some  person  or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames 
the  speaker,  and  makes  him  break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Ei- 
ther of  these  will  justify  what  is  called  the  Exordium  ab  abrupto. 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Catiline  in  the  senate  renders  the  vehement 
beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him  very  natural  and 
proper:  ^Quousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?' 
And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text,  *  Blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  ventures  on  breaking 
forth  with  this  bold  exordium : '  And  can  any  man  then  be  offended 
in  thee,  blessed  Jesus?'  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  continues 
for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject.  But 
such  introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  as  they 
promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction  through  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  hearers. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  introduction  is  not  the  place  in 
which  warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must 
take  notice,  that  it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  de- 
signed to  be  raised  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The 
orator  should,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
towards  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  to  awaken 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  *  According,  for  instance,  as  it  is 
compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  his  discourse 
is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduction ; 
he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to  in- 
spire. Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  strik- 
ing properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate 
any  material  part  of  the  subject.  When  topics,  or  arguments, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in 
part,  brought  forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of 
novelty  upon  their  second  appearance.  The  impression  intended 
to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,- and  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportioned, 
both  in  length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow : 
in  length,  as  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very 
great  portico  before  a  small  building;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a 
plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  a  monument  as 
gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs  that  every  p)art  of 
a  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and  spirit  of  the  whole. 
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Theae  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  introductions.  They 
are  adapted,  in  a  great  measure, equally,  to  discourses  of  all  kinds. 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies^  particulai 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of  that  kind, 
which  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage. 
To  this  inconvenience  all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which 
are  taken  from  general  and  common-place  topics;  and  it  nevei 
fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  considerable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a 
'  small  turn  to  something  we  had  said  in  our  exordium,  he  can  ap- 
pear to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  principles  with  which  we 
had  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  re* 
plies,  Quintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of  no- 
tice; that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace ;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible:  <M  ultum  gratiee  exordio 
est,  quod  ab  actione  diversse  partis  materiam  trahit;  hoc  ipso,  quod 
non  compositum  domi,  sed  ibi  atque  e  re  natum;  et  facilitate  famam 
ingenii  auget;  et  facie  simplicis,  sumptiq\ie  e  proximo  sermonis, 
fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo,  ut  etiamsi  relique  scripta  atque  ela- 
borata  sint,  tamen  videatur  tota  extemporalis  oratio,  cujus  iuitium 
nihil  preparatum  habuisse  manifestum  est.'* 

In  sermons,  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  take  place;  and,  in- 
deed, in  composing  sermons,  few  things  are  moi*e  difficult  than  to 
remove  an  appearance  of  stiffness  from  an  introduction,  when  a 
formal  one  is  used.  The  French  preachers,  as  I  before  observed, 
are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  introductions;  but, 
among  us,  attempts  of  this  kind  are  not  always  so  successful.' 
When  long  introductions  are  formed  upon  some  common-place  topic, 
as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or  the  like,  they 
never  fail  of  being^edi^o'is.  Variety  should  be  studied  in  this  pari 
of  composition  a»mudii  as  possible;  often  it  may  be  proper  to  be- 
gin without  any  introduction  at  all,  unless,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are  the 
most  simple  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best  that  can  be  used;  but 
as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they  should  never  be  long. 
A  historical  introduction  has,  generally,  a  happy  effect  to  rouse  at- 
tention, when  one  can  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  text  or  the  discourse,  and,  by  a  proper  illdstration 
of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order, 
is  the  proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject;  concerning 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and 

*  '  An  introdoctioii,  whicb  is  foonded  apon  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  is 
extremely  graceful ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  meditated  at 
home,  but  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  business,  and  to  have  been  composed, ou  tlie 
gpot.  Hence,  it  gives  to  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  invention,  and  adds 
freight  likewise  to  his  discourse,  as  artless  and  unlaboured :  insomuch,  that  though  all 
die  rest  of  his  oration  should  be  studied  and  written,  yet  the  whole  discourse  has  the 
appearance  of  being  extemporary,  as  it  is  erident  that  the  introduction  to  it  was  unpre* 
meditated.* 

3D 
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distinct  as  possible,  and  expressed  in  few  and  plain  words,  with- 
out the  least  affectation.  To  this  generally  succeeds  the  division,  or 
the  laying  down  the  method  of  the  discourse ;  on  which  it  is  neces 
sary  to  make  some  observations.  I  do  not  mean,  that  in  every 
discourse,  a  formal  division,or  distribution  of  it  into  parts,  is  requi- 
site. There  are  many  occasions  of  public  speaking,  when  this  is 
neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper ;  when  the  discourse,  perhaps, 
15  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be  treated  of;  or  when  Uie 
speaker  does  not  choose  to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  to 
follow ,  or  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order 
of  one  kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  discourse; 
that  is,  every  thing  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before 
may  give  light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  concealed  method.  What  we  call  division 
is,  when  the  method  is  propounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  division  m6st  commonly 
takes  place,  is  a  sermon ;  and  a  question  has  been  moved)  whether 
this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  best 
method  of  preaching.  A  very  able  judge,  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  declares  strongly  against 
it  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modern  invention ;  that  it  was  never 
practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church :  and,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when  metaphysics 
began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
renders  a  sermon  stiff;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse ; 
and  that,  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more 
advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  ser- 
mon into  heads,  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice 
has  now  given  it  so  much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more 
in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so 
far  from  the  common  track.  But  the  practice  itself  has  also,  in 
my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its  side.  If  formal  partitions  give  a 
sermon  less  of  the  oratorical  appearance,  they  render  it,  however, 
more  cle^r,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  course,  more  instruc- 
tive to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main  object  to  be 
kept  in  vie\^  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  the 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fix  his 
attention.  They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  cKscourse ;  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting  places, 
where  he  can  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to 
what  is  to  follow.  They  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too, 
that  they  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  before- 
hand, when  they  are  to  be  released  from  the  fatigue  of  attention, 
and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker  more  patiently.  *  Re- 
ficit  audientem,'  says  Quintilian,  taking  notice  of  this  very  advan 
^  tage  cf  divisions  in  other  discourses,  '  Reficit  audientem  certo  sio- 
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znlanim  partium  fine;  non  aliter  quai!fn  facicntibus  iter,  mulluni 
detrahunt  fatigationis  notata  spatia  inscriptid  lapidibus :  narn  et  ex'^ 
hausti  laboris  nosse  mensuram  voluptati  est ;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqua 
fortius  exequenda,  scire  quantum  supersit'*  With  regard  to  break* 
ing  the  unity  of  a  discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there 
arises,  from  that  quarter,  any  argument  against  the  method  I  am 
defending.  If  the  unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads, 
or  topics  ot  which  the  speaker  treats,  thf t  this  is  to  be  imputed ; 
not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  heads 
be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distinguishing  them, 
iQ  place  of  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  con- 
spicuous and  complete ;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
hang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one  point 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  division  is 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are, 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided 
be  really  distinct  from  one  another;  that  is,  that  no  one  include 
another.  It  were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should 
propose  to  treat,  first,  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of 
those  of  justice  or  temperance ;  because,  the  first  head  evidently 
comprehends  the  second,  as  a  genus  does  the  species ;  which  me- 
thod of  proceeding  in  vol  ves  the  subject  in  indistinctness  and  disorder. 

Secondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of* 
nature;  beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  ap- 
prehended, and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed;  and  proceeding 
thence  to  those  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose 
them  to  be  known.  We  must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts, 
into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved ;  that  it  may 
seem  to  split  itself,  and  not  to  be  violently.tom  asunder:  ^Divi- 
dere,'  as'  is  comnuMily  said,  <  non  frangere/ 

Thirdly,  The  sever^  members  of  a  division  oUght  to^  exhaust  the 
subject;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  we  exhi- 
bit the  subject  by  pieces  and  comers  only,  without  giving  any  such 
plan  as  displays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed, 
should  be  as  coiicise'  as  possible.  Avoid  all  circumlocution  here. 
Admit  not  a  single  word  but  what  is  necessary.  Precision  is  to  be 
studied,  above  all  things,  iu  laying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which 
chiefly  makes  a  division  appear  neat  and  elegant;  when  the  several 
heads  are  propounded  in  the  clearest,  most  expressive,  and,  at  the 
same  thne,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike 
the  hearers  agreeably;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  conse- 
quence towards  making  the  divisions  be  more  easily  remembered. 

Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.  To  split 
a  subject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivi 

*  '  The  conclusion  of  each  head  is  a  relief  to  tlie  hearers ;  just  as,  upon  a  journej, 
ctie  mile-stones  which  are  set  'ip  on  the  road,  serve  to  diminish  the  traveller's  ratigiie 
For  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeing  our  labour  beg^  to  lessen ;  and,  by  calculating 
how  much  reniains,  are  stirred  ap  to  6nish  our  task  more  cheerfully.* 
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sions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking.  It  may  be 
proper  in  a  logical  treatise ;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  hard 
ar^d  dry,  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  ^lemory.  In  a  sermon, 
there  may  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads,  including  subdivi- 
sions ;  seldom  should  there  be  more. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  great- 
er consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studi* 
ed  with  much  accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at 
first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  follows.  It  will 
render  the  whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  though 
the  hearers  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies, 
they  will  be  sensible  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  them- 
selves little  affected  by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  ser- 
mons study  neatness  and  elegance  in  laying<lown  their  heads,  much 
more  than  the  English  do;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and 
just,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and  verbose.  Among  the  French, 
however,  too  much  quaintness  appears  in  their  divisions,  with  an 
affectation  of  always  setting  out  either  with  two,  or  with  three, 
general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of  Massillon^s  on  this  text, 
*It  is  finished/  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  French  critics: — 
^This  imports,'  says  the  preacher,  *the  consummation,  first,  of  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  God;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
men ;  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ.'  This  also  of  Bourda- 
loue's  has  been  much  praised, from  these  words:  *My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.'  ^  Peace,'  says  he,  ^  first  to  the  understanding,  by  sub- 
mission to  faith ;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law.' 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned, 
was  narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  two  together,  both  be- 
cause they  fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  com- 
monly answer  the  same  purpose;  serving  to  iikifitrate  the  cause  or 
the  subject  of  which  the  orator  treats,  before  he. proceeds  to  argue 
either  on  one  side  or  other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting 
the  passions  of  the  hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  part 
of  the  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Be- 
sides its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and 
propriety^  there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
pleader  must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts 
which  he  relates  are  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  his  future  reason- 
ing. To  recount  them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  and  yet  to  present  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to 
his  cause;  to  place,  in  the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance 
which  is  to  his  advantage,  and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make 
against  him,  demand  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He 
must  always  remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats 
his  own  purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintiliau 
very  properly  directs,  'Effugienda  in  hac  praecipue  parte,  omnis 
calliditatis  suspicio;  neque  enim  se  usquam  magis  custodit  judex, 
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qaim  cum  narrat  orator:  nihil  tarn  yideatur  fictum;  nihil  sollioi- 
lum ;  omnia  potius  a  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta  videantur.'^ 

To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  are 
the  qualities  which  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration;  each  of 
which  carries  sufliciently  the  evidence  of  its  importance.  Distinct* 
ness  belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  but  is  especially 
requisite  in  narration,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that. fol- 
lows. A  fact,  or  a  single  circumstance  left  in  obscurity,  and  mis* 
apprehended  by  the  judge,  may  destroy  the  effect  of  all  the  dirga* 
ment  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker  employs.  If  hb  narration  be 
improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it;  and  if  it  be  tedious  and 
diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it  In  order  to  produce  dis- 
tinctness, besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of  perspicuity  which 
were  formerly  given,  i^arration  requires  a  particular  attention  to  as- 
certain  clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every  other  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  thp  facts  recounted.  In  order  to  be  probable 
in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the  per* 
sons  of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
out  all  superfluous  circumstances;  the  rejection  of  which  will  like 
wise  tend  to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  dear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from 
the  examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration, 
for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  pro  Miloney  has  been  often 
and  justly  admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  in  fact  Clo- 
dius  was  killed  by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  self- 
defence;  and  that  the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against 
Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  acamst  Mile's  life.  All  the  circumstances 
for  rendering  this  probable  are  painted  with  wonderful  art  In  re 
lating  the  manner  of  Mile's  setting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the 
most  natural  description  of  a  fay^iiy  excursion  to  the  country,  under 
which  it  was  impossible  uiat  any  bloody  design  could  be  conceal- 
ed. ^  He  remained,'  says  he,  *  in  the  senate  house  that  day,  till  all 
the  business  was  over.  Hecame  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberate- 
ly, and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready 
for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  set 
out,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in  Rome,  if  he 
had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  MHo  by  the  way.  By  and  by,  Clodius 
met  him  on  the  road,  on  horse-back,  like  a  man  prepared  for  action ; 
no  carriage,  not  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  equipage 
along  with  him :  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating 
slaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife, 
<¥rappcd  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended 

*  '  In  thif  part  of  ditcoarse,  the  speaker  mo«tbe  «ery  careful  to  shun  OTery  appear- 
ance of  art  and  cunning.    For  there  is  no  time  at  which  (he  judge  is  more  upon  hit 
guard,  than  wlien  the  |ueader  is  relating  facts.    Let  nothing  then  seem  feigned :  noth 
ng  anxiouslj  concealed.    Let  all  that  is  said,  appear  to  arise  from  the  cause  tttdf, 
)«M  to  be  the  work  of  the  orator.' 
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by  a  great  train  of  women-servants,  and  boys.'  He  goes  on  describ- 
ing the  rencounter  that  followed ;  Clodius's  servants  attacking  those 
of  Miib,  and  killing  the  driver  of  his  carriage;  Milo  jumping  out, 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  making  the  best  defence  he  could,  while 
Clodlus's  servants  endeavoured  to  surround  him ;  and  then  eon* 
eludes  his  narration  with  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.  He 
does  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  Mile's  servants  killed  Clodius,  but 
that  Mn  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants,  without  the  or 
ders,  without  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master, 
did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  like  con 
juncture,  to  have  done.'* 

In  sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  narration, 
explication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  in  the  place  of 
narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone; 
that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct:  and  in  a  style  correct 
and  elegant,  rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  account  of 
the  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  dis 
course,  is  properly  the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  exe* 
cution  of  which  much  depends  for  all  that  comes  afterwards  in  the 
way  of  persuasion.  The  great  art  of  succeedine  in  it,  is  to  meditate 
profoundlv  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and 
strong  point  of  view.  Consider  what  light  oUier  passages  of  scrip- 
ture throw  upon  it;  consider  whether  it  be  a  subject  nearly  related 
to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  it ;  consider 
whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparibg  it  with,  or 
opposing  it  to  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or  trac- 
ing effects ;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the  feelings 
of  the  hearers;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise,  circumstantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let  the  preacher 
be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustrations  of  the 
known  truths  of  religion, he  may  both  display  great  merit  in  the 
way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far  more  va- 
luable, render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  usefuL 

*  <  Mile,  dkm  in  senatu  fuisset  eo  die,  quoad  senatns  dimisfus  est,  domum  Teoil 
Calceos  et  vestimenta  mutaTit ;  panlisper,  dura  le  uxor  (ut  fit)  comparat,  covmoratna 
est ;  deinde  profectus  est,  id  temporis  cilnii  jam  Clodius,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romam  veo- 
turus  crat,  red! re  potuissct.  Obviam  fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus,  in  equo,  nulla  ilieda,  nul- 
lis  impedimentis,  nullis  Grecis  comitibus,  ut  solebat;  sine  uxore,  quod  nunquam  fete. 
Cum  hie  insidiator,  qui  iter  illud  ad  caedem  faciendam  apparftssel,  cum  uxore  vcheretur 
in  rheda,  penulatus,  vulgi  magno  Impedtmeiito,  af:  muU^bri  et  delicato  anctUarmn  pti- 
erorumque  comitatu.  Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fundura  ejus,  hora  fere  undecima,  aut  non 
multo  secus.  Statim  complnrescum  telis  in  hunc  faciunt  de  loco  superiore  impetum  .* 
adversi  rhedarium  occid:int ;  cillm  autem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecta  penula  desiluisset,  seque 
acri  animo  defendei^t,  illi  qui  erant  cum  Clodio,  gladiis  cductis,  partim  recitrrere  ad 
rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Milonem  adorlrentur ;  partim,  quod  hunc  jam  interfcctum  puta- 
rent,  casdere  incipiunt  ejus  servos  qui  post  erant ;  ex  quibus  qui  animo  fideli  in  domi* 
num  et  presen^i  fneruat,  partim  occisi  sunt ;  partim  cum  ad  rhedam  pu^are  Tiderent, 
et  domino  succorrere  prohiberentur,  Milonemque  occisum  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  audi 
rent,  et  ita  esse  putarent,  fecenint  id  servi  Milonis,(dican  enim  non  derirandi  criminis 
causa,  sed  nt  factum  est)  neque  Imperante,  neqne  sciente,  neque  presente  domino, 
quod  suos  qillvque  servos  in  tali  re  facere  voluisiet.* 


(  S8S  a  ) 


Q^UBSTIOirS. 


Cv  the  ibor  precediog  lectures,  what 
ham  been  oonnaered ;  and  of  what  is  our 
■nthor  now  to  treat  ?  For  what  was  the 
prevkiaB  view  given,  necessary ;  and  in 
woceeding,  what  sliall  be  pointed  out? 
On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends 
to  discourse,  what  order  will  he  pursue? 
This  being  fhe  natural  train  or  speak- 
ing, what  six  parts  compose  a  regular 
formal  oration?  What  is  here  not 
meant ;  and  why  not?  There  may  be 
manjr  excel  iont  discourses  before  the 
pubhc,  witht>jt  what?  Why  then  is  it 
necessary  thut  each  of  them  should  be 
treated  of  distinctly  ?  With  what  does 
oar  autlior  begin ;  and  of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted ?  Of  this,  what  is  remarked  ?  To 
conciliate  the  ffood  will  of  the  hearers, 
and  to  render  mem  benevolent,  whence 
may  topics  in  causes  at  the  bar  be 
drawn  i  What  is  the  second  end  of  an 
iiaroduction ;  and  how  may  this  be  ef- 
fected? What  is  the  third  end,  and  for 
this  purpose,  with  what  must  we  begin  ? 
When  may  ibrmal  introductions  be 
omitted;  and  what  remark  folfews? 
Of  Demosthenes'  and  Cicero's  introduc- 
tions, what  is  observed?  What  two 
Kinds  of  introductions  did  the  ancient 
,  critics  distinguish ;  and  what  is  said  of 
fiiem  ?  Of  vm  latter  sort  of  introduo- 
ticm,  in  what  oration  have  we  an  admi- 
rable instance  ?  Who  was  Rullu&  and 
what  did  he  pnn^osc?  Of  such  'aws, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  here  said  of 
Cicero;  and  in  what  manner  does  he 
introduce  this  difficult  subject  ?  What 
evidence  does  he  give  that  he  is  not  an 
epemy  to  Agrarian  laws?  In  all  this, 
there  is  what;  and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Having  'given-  this  general 
view  of  the  nature  and  end  oran  in- 
troduction, to  what  does  our  author 
proceed  ?  Why  are  these  the  more  ne- 
cessary? What  is  always  of  import- 
ance; and  what  remark  is  adued? 
What  is  the  first  rule  given?  What 
must  always  suggest  it;  and  what  says 
Oicero?  In  introductions,  what  is  too 
common  a  fault  ?  What  introductions 
are  of  this  kind?  What  is  said  of  them: 
and  wliat  follows?  What  is  related  of 
Cicero's  introductions;  and  of  his  man- 
ner of  preparinir  them  ?  Of  this  strange 
method,  what  was  once  a  consequence  ? 
(n  order  to  render  an  introduction  inte- 
resting, what  is  a  good  rule?  What, 


trary  course?  What  remark  is  mii4i 
by  Cicero?  In  the  second  place,  in  an 
introductbn.  what  should  be  carefully 
studied  ?  What  is  then  the  situation  of 
the  hearers?  Why,  at  the  same  time, 
must  too  much  art  be  avoided?  What 
is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduc- 
tion ?  in  the  third  place,  why  is  mo- 
desty recfuisite  in  an  mtroauction?  How 
should  his  modesty  discover  itself;  and 
why  ?  What  shouid  the  modesty  of  an 
introductbn  never  betray ;  and  what  is 
of  great  use  to  an  orator  ?  What  does 
the  modesty  of  an  introduction  require  ? 
WhatsBVB  Horace?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral rule?  What  exception  is  there  to 
this  rule?  What  might  too  modest  a 
beginning,  then,  be  iBce?  By  the  bold- 
ness and  strength  of  his  exordium, 
what  must  he  endeavour  to  do  ?  Where, 
also^  has  a  magnificent  introduction, 
sometimes  a  good  effect?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Atterbury's?  How  do  the  celebrated 
French  writers  oflen  begin  their  dnh 
courses?  Of  these,  what  is  thi»  e£lect , 
but  against  what,  must  every  speaker 
be  much  on  his  guard?  In  the  fourth 
place,  in  what  manner  should  an  in- 
troduction usually  be  carried  on  ?  Why 
is  this  direction  ^ven?  What  are  the 
exceptk)ns  to  this  rule?  What  will 
either  of  these  Justify  ?  What  instances 
are  given  ?  AVhy  should  such  introduc- 
tions be  hazarded  by  very  few  ?  Of  the 
introduction,  what  Is  further  noticed? 
In  the  beginning,  what  should  the  ora- 
tr>^  do  ?  How  is  tnis  remark  illustrated? 
How  is  much  of  the  orator's  art  shown? 
What,  in  the  fiflh  place,  is  a  rule  m 
introductions?  How  is  this  rule  fully  il- 
lustrated ?  In  the  last  place,  to  what 
ought  the  introduction  be  proporticmed; 
and  of  this  direction,  what  illustration 
is  given  ?  What  does  common  sense  di- 
rect? To  what  are  these  rules  adapted? 
In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in 
public  assemblies,  about  what  must 
particular  care  be  taken?  To  thk  in- 
convenience, what  introductions  are  ex- 
posed ;  what  never  fails  to  give  an  ad- 
versary considerable  triumph  ?  In  tlie 
case  of  replies,  what  observation  does 
Quintilian  make?  What  reason  does 
he  assign  for  this? 

Of  intrbductions  to  sermons,  what  is 
observed?  Of  the  French,  preachers, 
what  was  before  remarked  ?  When  are 


will  be  the  ooosequence  d*  taking  a  con-  j  introductkns  always  tedious  ?  What 
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should  be  studied  in  this  part  of  com- 1 
poeition  a«:inuch  as  poseible ;  and  what 
^lay  oAen  be  proper?  Of  explanatory 
;niroductione  from  the  context,  what  is 
remarked  ?  When  has  a  historical  in- 
troduction a  happy  effect?  What  comes 
next  in  order  after  the  introduction? 
What  only  is  to  be  said  concerning  it  ? 
To  ,  this,  what  generally  succ^ds? 
What  does  our  author  here  not  mean  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  essential  to  every  good  discourse? 
How  may  this  be  accomplished  ?  What 
is  division  in  discourse?  In  what  dis- 
course does  this  sort  of-  division  most 
commonly  take  place ;  and  what  ques- 
tion has  been  moved?  What  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  ? 
Of  it,  what  does  he  ooaerve  ?  What 
effect,  in  his  opinion,  has  it?  Notwith- 
standing his  authority  and  arguments, 
what  does  our  author  think  j  and  why  f 
What  reason  has  the  practice  itself,  on 
its  side?  What  advantages  result  to 
the  hearers,  from  the  division  of  a  ser- 
mon into  heads  ?  On  this  subject,  what 
says  Quintilian  ?  With  regard  to  creak- 
ing the  Jinity  of  a  discourse,  what  does 
mr  autnor  observe  ?  On  the  contrar^r^ 
if  the  beads  be  well  chosen,  what  is 
their  eflect  ?  In  any  discourse^  where 
division  is  proper,  what  is  the  nrst  rule 
to  be  observed  ?  How  is  this  rule  illus- 
trated ?  Secondlv,  in  division,  what  or- 
der must  we  follow  ?  Into  what  parts 
must  we  divide  the  subject?  Thirdly, 
what  should  the  several  members  of  a 
division  do;  and  why?  In  the  fourth 
place,  of  the  terms  in  wliich  our  parti- 
tions are  expressed,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  it 
which  chiefly  makes  the  divisions  of  a 
discourse  appear  neat  and  elegant? 
What  is  the  effect  of  this?  In  the  fillh 

C'  ze,  what  must  be  avcdded  ?  What 
always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking  ? 
Where  may  it  be  proper;  out  w&t 
effect  has  it  on  an  oration?  To  what 
member  should  the  heads  of  a  sermon 
be  limited?  Why  should  the  division 
of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  pleading  at  the 
bar,  be  studied  with  much  accuracy 
and  care  ?  What  effect  will  this  have  ? 
What  do  the  French  writers  of  ser- 
mons study  much  more  than  we  do  ? 
Amonjy^  the  French,  however,  what 
sometimes  appepjs  in  their  divisions? 
What  examples,  from  two  eminent 
French  writers,  are  here  introduced? 
What  WHS  the  next  constituent  part  of 
a  diaGourse  mentioned?  Why  are  these 


two  put  together  ?  In  pleadinfls  at  the 
bar,  of  narration^  wluit  is  oDserved? 
What  peculiar  difliculty  is  there  :n 
narrations  at  the  bar  ?  What,  here,  de- 
mand no  small  exertion  of  skill  and 
dexterity  ?  What  must  he  always  ro- 
member?  What  does  Quintilian  very 
properly  direct?  What  qualities  & 
critics  chiefly  require  in  narration ;  and 
of  each  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Oi 
distinctness,  whiat  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  In  order  to  produce 
distinctness,  what  does  narratbn  re- 
quire? What  is  material*  'n  order  lobe 
probable  in  narration?  Jlj  otder  to  be 
as  concise  as  the  subject  will  admit, 
what  is  necessary  ?  Who  is  Vemarkable 


for  his  talent  or  narration?  What  in- 
stance is  given?  What  does  he  here 
widi  to  show?  How  are  all  the  cir- 
cumstance for  rendering  this  probable, 
painted  ?  What  does  he  give,  in  rela- 
ting the  manner  in  which  Milo  set  out 
from  Rome  ?  Bepeat  the  passage.  In 
sermons,  what  comes  in  the  place  of 
narratk>n  at  the  bar;  and  m  what 
maimer  must  it  be  taken  up  ?  What  is, 
properly,  the  didactic  part  of  preach- 
mg ;  ana  on  the  riffht  executk>n  of  it, 
what  depends?  What  is  the  great  art 
of  succeeding  with  it?  How  is  this  fully 
illustrated  ?  Of  what  should  the  preach- 
er be  persuaded  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  introductk>n. 
▲.  The  ends  of  an  introduction. 
B.  fhe  introductrons  of  the  ancienU 

Rvleifor  the  composition  of  an  in- 
troducHon. 

a.  It  should  be  easy  and  natural. 

b.  Correctness  of  expression  should 
be  observed. 

c.  Modesty  should  be  one  of  it> 
principal  charaeteristica 

cL  It  should  oe  calmly  conducted. 
e.  It  should  not  anticipate  any  pan 
of  the  subject 

2.  The  enunciatbn  of  the  subject 

3.  The  divisions  of  the  discourse. 
▲.  The  parts  should  be  distinct  from 

each  other. 
B.  The  natural  order  should  be  fbl 

lowed. 
c.  The  members  should  exhaust  the 

subject. 
D.  The  division  should  be  expresiM 

with  precision. 
K.  The  heads  should  not  be  imneces 

sarily  extended. 
14  Narration  or  explicatioo. 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE....THE  ARGUMENTATIVE 
PART....THE  PATHETIC  PART....THE 

PERORATION. 

If  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  or  ora- 
iioDy  I  have  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  division,  and 
th^  narration  or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  ai^- 
mentative  or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  place,  or 
on  whatever  subject  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt,  is  of  the  greatent 
consequence.  For  the  great  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  se- 
rious occasion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either 
true,  or  right,  or  good ;  and,  by  means  of  this  conviction,  to  influ- 
ence their  practice.  Reason  and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as 
I  have  often  inculcated,  of  all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisite. 
First,  the  invention  of  them;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such 
aatyl^an^  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  Qrst  •f  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  mate* 
rial,  and  the  ^ound- work  of  the  rest  But,  with  respect  to  this,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  assistance. 
Ati  caxmot  go  so  far  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  arguments  on  every 
cause,  and  every  subject;  though  it  m^j.  be  of  considerable  use  in 
assisting  him  to  arrange  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  discovered.  For  it  is  one  thin^  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons that  are  most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage 
these  reasons  with  the  most  advantage.  The  latter  is  all  that  rhe- 
toric can  pretend  to. 

Th^  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther 
than  this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete 
system;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  setting 
off  their  arguments  to  most  advantage;  but  to  supply  the  defect  of 
thefr  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  eve- 
ry subject,  and  cause.  Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  ^  Loci 
Communes,'  and  ^  Sedes  Argumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a 
ligure  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These 
topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  ereat 
many  different  subjects,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in 
order  to  find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  loci ;  some  loci,  that  were  common  to  all  the  different 
kinds  of  public  s^akin^,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  each. 
The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such  as  genus  and  species,  cause 
and  effect,  antecedents  and  consequents,  likeness  and  contrariety, 
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definition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place;  and  a  great  many  more 
of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing, they  had  their  ^  Loci  Personarum,'  and  ^  Loci  Rerum/  As  in 
demonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  the  heads  from  which  any  one 
could  be  decried  or  praised ;  his  birth,  his  country,  his  education 
his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  the 
fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c. ;  and  in  delibera- 
tive orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it;  such  as,  honesty,  justice, 
facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortification 
to  enemies,  and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial  s]^ 
tem  of  oratory ;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and  fertility 
in  the  contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled 
by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  system,  that  one 
would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might  mechanically 
become  an  orator,  without  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  re- 
ceipts for  making  speeches  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  common  places  might 
produce  very  showy  academical  declamations,  it  could  never  pro- 
duce discourses  on  real  business.  The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most 
exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to 
talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by  consulting  them  on  every  subject, 
and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  suggested,  might  discourse  without 
end ;  and  that,  too,  tnough  he  had  none  but  the  moat  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  subject  But  such  discourse  couU  be  no  other 
than  trivial.  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn 
^  ex  visceribus  causae,'  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  ^students 
of  oratory  to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude 
them;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art, 
they  render  it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childish  study. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  tc^ics,  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  their 
views,  they  may  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what  Cicero 
has  written  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Inventione,  his  Topica, 
and  second  book  Dt  Oratore,  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a 
discourse,  by  which  they  purpose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  ^o  pro- 
duce any  considerable  effect  upon  an  assembly,  I  would  advise  them 
to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and  to  think  closely  of  their  sub- 
ject Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted  none  of  the  loci,  when  he 
was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  arms  against  Philip;  and  where 
Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  orations  are  so  much  the  worses 
on  that  account. 

1  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  a:se,  to  point  out  the  assistance 
that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  arguments. 

Two  different  methods  may  be  used  by  orators,  in  the  conduct 
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• 
of  their  reanoning ;  the  terms  of  art  for  which  arei  the  analy tic,  and 
the  synthetic  method.  The  analytic  is,  when  the  orator  conceals  his 
intention  concerning  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually 
brought  his  hearers  to  the  designed  conclusion.  They  are  led  on 
step  by  step,  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  till  the  conclusion 
be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  pro- 
positions. As,  for  instance,  when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being 
of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing,  that  every  thing  which  we  see 
in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning;  that  whatever  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, must  have  a  prior  cause ;  that  in  human  productions,  art  shown 
in  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause :  and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  su- 
preme first  cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design 
visible  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age. 
It  is  a  Very  artful  method  of  reasoning;  may  be  carried  on  with 
much  beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much 
prejudiced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be 
led  to  conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and  not 
many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode 
of  reasoning  more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of 
popular  speakinff,  is  what  is  called  the  synthetic;  when  the  point 
to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid  down,  and  one  argument  upon  another  is 
made  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully  convinced. 
-  Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is, 
among  the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to 
make  a  proper  selection  of  socli  as  appear  to  one's  self  the  most 
solid ;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Eve- 
ry speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and 
think  how  he  would  be  affected  by  tliose  reasons  which  he  purpo- 
ses to  employ  for  persuading  others.  For  he  must  not  expect  to 
impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech.  They  are  not  so  easi- 
ly imposed  on,  ds  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt  to  think. 
ShVewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks ;  and  the  speak- 
er may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  are 
«iot  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their 
cfiSct  will,  ill  Some  measure,  depend  on  the  right  arrangement  of 
them ;  so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but 
give  mutual  aid ;  and  bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the 
point  in  view.   Concerning  this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken : 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  toother, 
that  are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  arguments  whatever  are  directed 
to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  things;  that  something  is  true ; 
that  it  IS  morally  right  or  fit;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  These 
make  the  three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind ;  truth, 
duty,  and  interest.  But  the  arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of 
them  are  generically  distinct;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one 
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topic,  which  he  calls  his  argument,  as  in  sermons,  especially,  is  too 
often  done,  will  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inelegant.  Sup- 
pose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  benevo- 
lence or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argu- 
ment, from  the  inward  satisfaction  which  a  benevolent  temper  af- 
fords; my  second,  from  the  obligation  which  the  example  of  Christ 
lays  upon  us  to  this  duty ;  and  my  third,  from  its  tendency  to  pro- 
core  us  the  good  will  of  ail  around  us :  my  arguments  are  good,  but 
I  have  arranged  them  wrong;  for,  my  first  and  third  arguments  are 
taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  internal  peace,  and  external 
advantages;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced  one  which  rests 
wholly  upon  duty.  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  arguments 
which  are  addressed  to  difierent  principles  in  human  nature,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  ot 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is  to  advance  in  the  way  o! 
climax,  ^ut  augeatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio.'  This  especially 
is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  cause,  and  is  con- 
fident that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  then  adventure  to  begin 
with  feeble  arguments;  rising  gradually,  and  not  putting  forth  his 
whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he  can  trust  to  his  making  a  suc- 
cessful impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  prepared  by  what  has 
gone  before.  But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he 
distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argument  on  which  to 
lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this  case,  it  is 
often  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in4he  front;  tb 
pre-occupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at  first ; 
that,  having  removed  prejudices,  mS  disposed  them  to  be  favoura- 
ble, the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one 
or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  rest, 
and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  a  station  less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  train  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfacto- 
ry, the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apartfrom  eadi  other, 
the  better.  Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed 
in  its  full  light,  amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments 
are  doubtful,  and  only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw 
them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another:  'ut 
quae  sunt  natura  imbecilla,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  <  mutuo  auxilio  sus- 
tineantur ;'  that  though  infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutu- 
ally to  prop  each  other.  He  gives  a  ^od  example,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  nras  heiK 
Direct  proof  was  wanting;  but,  ^you  Expected  a  successicn,  and  a 
great  succession ;  you  v/ere  in  distrest  circumstances ;  you  were 
ptished  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors;  you  had  offendsd  your  re- 
lation^ who  bad  made  you  his  heir ;  you  knew  that  he  was  juM  tfa^n 
intending  to  alter  his  will;  no  time  was  to  be  lost    Each  of  these 
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particulars  by  itself/  says  the  author,  *  is  inconclusive;  but  waea 
thev  are  assembled  in  one  groupe,  they  have  effect.' 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument,  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  example,  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo.  The 
argument  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was  candi- 
date for  the  consulship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before 
the  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be 
mad  enough  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to 
alienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was 
so  anxiously  courting?  This  argument,  tiie  moment  it  is  suggest- 
ed, appears  to  have  considerable  weight  But  it  was  not  enough, 
simply  to  suggest  it ;  it  could  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  brought 
out  into  full  light  The  orator,  therefore,  draws  a  just  and  striking 
picture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candidates,  at  such  a 
season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  people.  ^  Quo  tempore,'  says  he, '  (Scio  enim  quam  timida  sit 
ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  solicita,  cupiditas  consulatus)  omnia, 
non  modo  qu2B  reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogitari 
possunt,  timemus.  Rumorem,  fabulam  fictam  es  falsam,  perhorres- 
cimus;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  eirim  est  tarn 
tenerum,  tam  aut  fragile  aut  flexible,  quam  voluntas  erga  nos  sen- 
su;sque  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candidatorum, 
sed  etiam  in  recte  factis  saepe  fastidiunt'  From  all  which  he  most 
justly  concludes,  ^Hunc  diem  igitur  Campi,  speratum  atque  exop- 
tatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis  manibus,  scelus  atque  facinus 
prae  se  ferens,  ad  ilia  centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat?  Quam  hoc 
in  illo  minimum  credibile  !'*  But  though  such  amplifications  as 
this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution. 

In  the  fourth  place,agaiast  extending  arguments  too  far,  and  mul- 
tiplying them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  sus- 
pected, than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  ar- 
guments both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight 
of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well  chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is 
to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse 
and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustra^ 
tion^  is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off  greatly  from  that  ^  vis  et 
acumen,'  which  should^e  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  argu- 
mentative paft  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a 
favourite  alignment,  and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  possible  light, 

*  <  Well  do  I  know  to  what  length  the  timidity  goes  of  such  as  are  candidates  for 
public  offices,  and  how  maojr  anxious  cares  and  attentions,  a  canvass  for  the  consul 
ship  necessarily  carries  along  with  it.  On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of 
what  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  of  what  others  may  think  of  us  in  secret. 
The  slightest  mniour,  the  roost  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  our  prejudice, 
alarms  and  disconcerts  as.  We  stady  the  countenance,  and  4he  looks,  of  all  around 
us:  ibr  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  frail,  uncertain,  as  the  public  favour.  Out  fsl- 
tow-citizens  not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  vices  of  candidates,  but  even  on  oc 
casions  of  meritorious  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  capricious  disgusts.  Is  there  then 
the  least  credibility,  that  Bdilo,  after  having  so  long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  iropor* 
tant  and  wished-for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  .any  thoughts  of  presenting 
himself  before  the  august  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  murderer  iMid  assassin,  with  hi^ 
hands  imbrued  in  blood  f 
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it  almost  always  happens,  that,  fatigued  with  the  effort,  he  loses 
the  spirit  with  which  he  s»^  out .  and  concludes  with  feebleness 
what  he  began  with  force.  Tliere  is  a  proper  temperance  in  rea- 
soning, as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  argu- 
ments, what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success  is,  to  express  them 
m  such  a  style,  and  to  dejiver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  give 
them  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  di- 
rections I  have  given  in  treating  of  style,  in  former  lectures:  and 
to  the  directions  I  am  afterwards  to  give  concerning  pronunciation 
and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of  discourse, 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic ;  in 
which,  if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shall 
not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in  combating  the  scruples 
of  those  who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with 
fairness  and  candour  in  a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of 
his  audience?  This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  which 
common  sense  easily  determines.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in 
matters  of  simple  information  and  instruction,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  passions  have  no  concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move 
them  are  absurd.  Wherever  convicUon  is  the  object,  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.  It  is  by  argument  and 
reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is  true, 
or  right,  or  just ;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case  is  chang- 
ed. In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who  seriously 
means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his  passions 
more  or  less;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great  springs 
of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the  most 
virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he  speaks; 
and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  or  his 
pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the  same 
sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative 
part,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They 
inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion ;  they  gave 
a  definition,  and  a  description  of  it;  they  t||eated  of  its  causes,  its 
effects,  and  its  concomitants;  and  thence  deduced  rtfles  for  work- 
ing upon  it  Aristotle  in  particular  has,  in  his  treatise  upon  rhe- 
toric, discussed  the  nature  of  the  passions  with  much  profoundness 
and  subtilty ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  that  head,  may  be  read 
with  no  sqiall  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  moral  philosophy;  but 
whether  It  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic, 
IS  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any  philosophical  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent  We  must  be  indebted  for 
it  to  nature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind;  and 
one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  speculative  knowledge 
that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain,  at  the 
same  time,  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.     The  use  of  rules  and  instruc- 
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Uons  on  this,  or  any  other  part  of  oratory,  is  not  to  supply  the  want 
of  geniusy  but  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ; 
to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent 
the  errors  and  extravagances  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run. 
On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  the  following  directions  appear  to  me 
to  be  useful. 

The  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  the 
pathetic,  and  render  it  proper :  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  dis- 
course is  the* most  proper  for  attempting  it  To  determine  these 
points  belongs  to  good  sense;  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many 
subjects  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those 
that  are  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the 
wrong  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion  which  we  raise  to 
have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side, 
in  the  first  place,  the  understanding  and  judgment.  The  hearers 
must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  their 
entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause.  They,  must  be  able  to  justify 
to  themselves  the  passion  which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
orator's  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  re- 
sume their  ordinary  tone  of  thought;  and  the  emotion  which  he  has 
raised  will  die  entirely  away.  Hence  most  writers  assign  the  pa- 
thetic to  the  peroration,  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  no 
doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one 
would  choose  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm- 
ed with  the  subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning  had  produced 
their  full  effect :  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise, 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  aparta  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion ;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to 
be  pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
follow  you  in  the  attempt  This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  re- 
frigerant to  passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediately  on  their  guard, 
and  disposes  them  for  criticising,  much  more  than  for  being  moved. 
The  inairect  method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more^ 
successfal :  when  you  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable 
to  emotion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs;  and  then, 
after  due  preparation,  throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present 
such  glowing  images,  as  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are 
aware.  This  can  often  be  done  more  happily,  in  a  few  .«entences 
inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  address. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  mov- 
ed, and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in 
their  sermon  to  show  how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God, 
or  to  be  compassionate  to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be 
1  pathetic  part.     Now  all  the  arguments  you  produce  to  show  me, 
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why  it  is  mj  duty^  why  it  is  reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  should  be 
moved  in  a  certain  way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare 
me  for  entering  into  such  an  emotion ;  but  they  do  not  actually  ex- 
cite it.  To  every  emotion  or  passion,  nature  has  adapted  a  set  of 
corresponding  objects;  and,  without  setting  these  before  the  mind, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I  am 
warmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not  when 
a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  feel  them ;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for  my  in- 
difference and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tender- 
ness of  my  friend ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suffered  by 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me ;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
my  heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassioa  be- 
gins to  flow.  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  execution 
in  the  way  of  pathetic  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion 
which  we  wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner; 
to  describe  it  with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in 
the  minds  of  others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by 
sensation ;  as  anger,  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  pre^sence  of 
the  injurer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and 
next  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  pow- 
er, therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  himself,  so  as  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  the  hearers  with  circumstances  whieh,  in  lustre  and 
steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remembrance.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances'  sug- 
gested by  real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement 
can  supply.     There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passions. 

Ut  ridentibus,  arrident,  sic  flentibus  adflent, 
Humani  Tultus. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,^  bis 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power 
almost  irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  point, 
though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becom- 
ing pathetic,  when  we*are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  cer- 
tain ridicule. 

Quintilian,  who  discourses  upon  this  subject  ^ith  much  good 
sense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  when 
he  was  a  public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions  which  he 
wanled  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what 
he  calls,  ^Phantasiae'  or  ^Visiones,'  strong  pictures  of  the  distress 

*  -*Quid  enim  aliud  est  causae  ut  lugeotes,  in  recenti  dolore.  diserti»siinc  quaedain  ex- 
damare  i^deantur;  et  ira  nonunquam  in  indoctis  quoque  eloqaentiam  faciat;  qukm 
quod  iUii  ioett  vis  mentii,  et  Teritai  ipsa  Morum  ?  quare  in  iia  que  Terisimilia  cue  vo- 
IpnuUi  simn^Jpsi  similes  eorum  qui  vere  patiunter  aflectibus:  et  a  tali  animo  proficu- 
caturvratio  qaalem  fatere  judicem  volet     AflSciamur   antoquam  afficere  coneniur.' 

Quint  Lib.  & 
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or  indignities  which  they  had  suffered,  whose  eaase  he  had  to  plead, 
and  for  whom  he  was  to  interest  his  hearers ;  dwelling  upon  these, 
and  putting  himself  in  their  situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  pas- 
sion similar  to  that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt*  To 
this  method  he  attributes  all  the  success  he  ever  had  in  public 
speaking;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  tiiat  whatever  tends  to  in* 
crease  an  orator's  sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language 
of  the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  mty  one  ex« 
presses  himself,  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a  strong  pas- 
sion ;  and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simple. 
It  may  be  animated,  indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  will 
have  no  ornament  or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow,  out  the 
phy  of  imagination.  His  mind  being  wholly  seized  by  one  object 
which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feels  it  This  must  be  the 
style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic ;  and  this  will  be  his 
style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort 
of  description  will  then  succeed,  but  what  is  written  <  fervente  ca- 
lamo.'  If  he  stay  till  he  can  work  up  his  style,  and  polish  and  adorn 
it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour,  and  then  he  will  touch  the 
heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid;  it  will  be  the 
language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  musi 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  the 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart.  The  one  may  be  done  cool- 
ly, and  at  leisure;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent  In 
the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appear;  in  the  latter> 
no  effect  can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  na- 
ture with  the  pathetic  part  of"  a  discourse.     BeWare  of  all  digres- 
sions, which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the 
passion,  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and.&well.     Sacrifice  all  beau- 
ties, however  bright  and  show^,  which  would  divert  the  mind  from 
the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse  the  imagination, 
rather  than  touch  the  heart     Hence  comparisons  are  always  dan«^ 
gerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the  midst  of  passion.  Bc-f 
wartf  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably ;  or,  at  least,  of  carrying  on  ar 
long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the  prinei-- 
pal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  eniOtions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 
Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting,  t    Study  the  proper 

*  *XJi  hominem  occisum  querar;  non  omnia  qus  in  re  preBenti  accidisse  credibile 
est|  in  occttUs  habebo?  Non  purcuMor  ille  subitus  ernmpet?  non  cxparetcet  circuin- 
ventua  ?  exdamabit,  vd  rogabit,  vel  fngiet?  non  ferienteniy  non  concidentem  videbo  •' 
non  anixno  san^is,  et  pallor,  et  gemitus,  extremus  denique  expirantig  hiatus,  insidet^ 
Ubi  vero  miferatione  opas  erit,  nobis  ea  de  quibus  qaerimur  accidisse  credamus,  atqun 
id  animo  nostro  persuadeamus.  Nos  illi  aimus,  quos  gratia,  iodigna,  tristia,  passoi 
qneramar.  Nee  agamns  rem  qaasi  alienam ;  sod  assumamuf  parumper  ilium  doloreui 
Ita  dicemuiy  qo»  in  timili  nostro  casu  dicturi  essemos.*  Lib.  6. 

t  'Nunqoam  debet  esse  longa  miseratio;  namcikmreros  dolores  mitiget  temput 
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time  of  making  a  retreat;  of  making  a  transition  from  the  pa88ion< 
,  ate  to  the  calm  tone;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  descend 
without  falling,  by  keeping  up  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  was 
carried  on  before,  though  now  expressing  it  with  more  moderation. 
Above  all  things,  beware  of  straining  passion  too  far;  of  attempting 
to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights.  Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to 
what  the  hearers  will  bear;  and  remember,  that  he  who  stops  not 
at  the  proper  point;  who  attempts •  to  carry  them  farther  in  pas- 
sion than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his  whole  design.  By  en- 
deavouring to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  the  most  effectual 
method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  give 
one  example  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of 
them,  particularly  the  last.  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  oration  against 
Verres,  wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when 
goveriior  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius,  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Ga- 
vius  had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  governor ;  and  when  just  embarkingat  Messina,  think- 
ing himself  now  safe,  had  uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had 
once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres  should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to 
account  for  having  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Messina,  a  creature  of  Verres's,  instantly  apprehends 
him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of 
Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  manner, 
and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,  in  ordei:  to  excite  against 
him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Messina 
for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum ;  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend,  and  against 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scourged 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus:  ^Caedeba- 
tur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanse,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices !'  every 
word  rises  above  another,  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity ;  and, 
'Judices,'  is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety; 
'Csedebatur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanse,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices ! 
Ibum  interea,  nuUas  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolo- 
rem  crepitumque  plagarum  audiebatur,  nisi  haec,  Civis  Romanus  sum. 
Hie  se  commemoratione  civitatis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  cor- 
pore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  modo  hoc  Lon  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim 
deprecaretur,  sed  cum  imploraret  sspius  usurparetque  nomen  civis, 
crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  &  serumnoso,  qui  nunquam  istam 
potestatem  viderat,  comparabatur.  0  nomen  dulce  libertatis!  0 
JUS  eximium  nostrse  civitatis !  0  Lex  Porcia,  legesque  Sempronise ! 
Huccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus,  in  provincia 
populi  Romani,  in  oppido  fcederatorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  popuH 

citius  evanescat,  neccsse  est  ilia,  quain  dicendo  effinximus,  imago:  in  qua,  si  mora- 
raur,  lacrynis  fatigatur  auditori  et  requiescit,  et  ab  illo  quern  ceperat  impetu,  in  ratio* 
nem  redit.  Non  patiamur  igitur  frigescere  hoc  opus  *,  et  affectum,  cum  ad  Kummuni 
perduzerimus,  relinquamui ;  nee  speremas  fore,  ut  alieiia  mala  quisqaam  diu  ploref  .* 

Quinct.   lib  6 
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Romani  fasces  et  secures  haberet,  deligatas,  in  foro,  yirgis  oaedere* 
turr* 

Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conductedi  than  this  passage. 
The  circumstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  compassion 
of  his  hearers  for  Gavius,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The 
style  is  simple;  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  lib- 
erty and  the  laws,  is  well  timed,  and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion. 
The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate  Verres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by 
another  very  striking  circumstance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be 
erected  for  Gavins,  not  in  the  common  place  of  execution,  but  just 
by  the  sea-shore,  over  against  the  coast  of  Italy.  ^Let  him,'  said 
he  ^  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  view 
from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.  This  insult  over  a  dying  man 
is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt  It  was  not  Gavius  alone  that  Ver- 
res meant  to  insult;  but  it  was  you,  0  Romans !  it  was  every  citizen 
who  now  hears  me;  in  the  person  of  Gavius,  he  scoffed  at  your 
rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman  name,  and 
Roman  liberties.' 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic;  and  the  mode) 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point. 
But  his  redundant  and  florid  genius  carried  him  further.  He  must 
needs  interest,  not  his  hearers  only,  but  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and 
the  stones,  against  Verres:  ^Si  hec  noc  ad  cives  Romanos,  non  ad 
amicos  nostras  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  qui  ponuli  Romani  nomen  audis- 
sent;  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias;  atque  ut  lon- 
gius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua  desertissima  solitudine,  ad  saxa  et  ad  sco- 
pulos,  haec  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque 
inanima,  tanta  et  tarn  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur.'t 
This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  must 
pronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic.  This  is  straining  the 
language  of  passion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately 
to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric ;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  instead  of 

*  *  In  the  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Messina,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  Judges  !  was 
craelly  scourged  with  rods  ;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  amidst  the  noise  of  the  blows 
which  he  suffered,  no  Toice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  man  was  heard,  except 
this  exclamation,  remember  that  I  am  a  Roman  citizen !  By  pleading  this  privilege 
of  his  birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  But  his 
hopes  were  vain  ;  for,  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigation 
of  his  torture,  that  when  he  continued  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  set  up  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  unfortunate  person,  who  never  before  had  beheld  that  instrument  ot 
cruel  death.  O  sacred  and  honoured  name  of  liberty !  O  boasted  and  revered  privilege 
of  a  Roman  citizen !  O  ye  Porcian  and  Semprouian  laws !  to  this  issue  have  ye  all 
come,  that  a  citizen  of  Rome,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied 
city,  should  publicly  in  a  market-place  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rods, 
at  the  command  of  one  who,  from  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  ail 
his  authority  and  ensigns  of  power !' 

t  '  Were  I  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocious  oppression 
and  cruelty,  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among  the  allies  of 
our  state,  not  among  those  who  haid  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
not  even  among  human  creatures,  1)ut  in  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  to  go 
farther,  were  I  pouring  fortli  my  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  some 
remote  and  desert  wilderness,  even  those  mute  and  inanimate  beings  would,  at  tba 
,  ecital  of  such  shocking  indignities,  be  thrown  into  commotion  ' 
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laflauiing  him  more,  it,  in  truth,  cools  his  passion.     So  dangerous  it 
is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to  make 
*  a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  the  discourse  remains  now  to  be  tieated  of,  except 
the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  say 
much,  because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of 
the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes 
in  most  properly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  dis' 
course  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with 
sumn^ing  up  the  arguments,  placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving 
the  impression  of  them,  full  and  strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audi* 
ence.  For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusion,  and  what  nature  obvious^ 
ly  suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which  we  choose  that  the  strength 
of  our  cause  should  rest. 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  hasbeen  said,  make  a  common 
conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be  taken  not  only 
that  they  rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to) 
that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  throughi> 
out  the  discourse,  asiiot  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon.  For  in 
ferences,  how  justly  spever  they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bi^d  e£fect,  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse,  they  intrdduce  a  subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off 
our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which  the  preacher  may  have 
directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  Jhis  case,  like  excrescences 
jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it ; 
and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,of  di\  modern 
orators,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving 
manner,  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Conde,  with  this 
return  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age :  *  Accept,  0  prince !  these 
last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  my 
funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  the  death  ot 
others^  henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my 
own  may  be  blessed.  Happy,  if  warned  by  those  gray  hairs,  oi 
the  account  which  I  must  soon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely, 
for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble 
remains  of  a  voice  which  now  trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is 
now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct.'* 

In  all  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precise 
time  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point; 
neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly ;  nor  disappointing  the 
expectation  of  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the  close,  and  con- 

'  **  '  AgT^s  ces  derniers  efforts  d'une  voix  que  voqb  fut  conntie.  Vons  mettrec  fin 
k  tons  ces  discours.  Au  lieu  de  d^plorer  la  mort  des  autres,  g^and  prince !  dore- 
navant  je  Teux  apprendre  de  vous,  k  rendre  la  mienne  sainte.  Heureux,  si  averti 
par  ces  cheveux  blincs,  du  compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  mon  administration,  je 
reserve  an  tronpeau  que  je  dois  nourrir  de  la  parole  de  rie,  Ics  restes  d'unc  voix  qui 
tombe,  &  d*une  ardeur  qui  s*^teint*  These  are  the  last  sentences  of  that  oration :  bm 
the  vhole  of  the  peroration,  from  thai  passag^e,  *Venez  peuples,  Teocz  maintroaat 
kc,  though  it  is  too  long  for  hucrtion*  ii  a  great  master-piece  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
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timiiiig  to  hover  rovmd  and  Tomid  die  conelniion,  till  they  beoome 
heartily  tired  of  us.  We  shoald  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good, 
grace  ;  not  to  end  with  a  languishing  and  draining  sentence ;  but 
to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit^  that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the 
bearers  warm,  and  dismiss  them  with  a  favourable  impression  of 
the  subjeci,  and  of  the  speaker. 


4vE}STioirs, 


In  treating  of  the  coDBtiiaent  parts 
of  a  regular  oiaooone,  what  have  been 
oooddered  ?  To  what  does  oar  author 
next  proceed  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  is  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence?  Of  what  do  reasiHi  and 
argument  make  the  loundaticHi  ?  With 
respect  to  argument,  what  three  thin^ 
are  requisite?  Of  invention,  what  is 
observed?  Of  art,  what  is  remarked; 
and  why?  What  was  attempted  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians;  and  what  did 
they  profess?  Hence,  what  arose?  Of 
these  topics,  or  locL  what  is  observed  ? 
What  1m4  tl»y  ^  What  ^ere  the  com- 
mon, or  general  loci?  For  tech  of  the 
different  kinds  of  public  speaking  what 
had  they?  How  is  this  remanc  fUxuh 
trated  ?  Wlio  were  the  first  inventors 
of  this  artificial  system  of  oratory,  and 
in  the  contrivance  of  their  loci,  what 
did  they  show  ?  Of  succeeding  rhetori- 
cians, what  is  observed  ?  At  uie  same 
time,  what  is  evident?  What  did  the 
loci  supply;  and  what  remark  foIIowB? 
Whence  must  what  is  truly  solid  and 
persuasive  in  oratory  be  drawn;  and 
what  remark  Mows?  On  this  doctrine, 
what  is  farther  remarked ;  and  to  what 
sources  are  those  referred  who  think 
that  Uie  knowledge  of  them  may  con- 
tribute to  improve  their  invention?  But 
when  are  they  advised  to  lay  aside 
their  common  places,  and  to  thinly 
closely  on  their  subject?  Of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
To  what  does  our  author  proceed? 
What  two  diOferent  methods  may  be 
used  by  orators  in  tiie  conduct  of  their 
reasomnff  ?  What  is  the  analytic  me- 
thod ?  lE>w  are  his  hearers  led  on  ?  Of 
tliis  method,  what  illustration  is  driven? 
With  what  method  is  this  much  the 
same ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  But, 
what  remark  follows-;  and  consequent- 
ly, what  mode  of  reasoning  is  more  ge- 
nerally used?  In  all  arguing,  what  ia 
one  of  the  first  things  to  bip  attended  to? 


In  what  sitnatkm  shocdd  eveiyspeaker 
place  himself;  and  why?  Ymat  re- 
marks follow  ?  Supposing  their  argu- 
ments properly  chosen,  on  what,  is  it 
evident,  theff  effect,  in  some  measure, 
will  depend  ?  Concerning  this,  what  is 
the  first  rule  that  may  be  taken  ?  All 
arguments  are  directed  to  prove  one  of 
what  three  things;  and  what  do  these 
make?  Of  the  ar^ments  directed  to 
wards  any  one  of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  this  remaric,  what  illus- 
tratkm  is  given  ?  In  the  second  place, 
with  regard  to  the  di^rent  degrees  of 
strength   in  argument  what  rule  » 

S'ven  ?  When,  especialiy,  is  this  to  be 
e  course  ?  What  course  may  he  then 
venture  to  pursue?  Why  is  not  ihk 
rule  to  be  always  followed  ?  About  in 
conclusive  arguments,  what  does  Cicc 
ro  advise  ?  (n  arguments,  in  the  third 
place,  what  is  merved;  and  why? 
But  when  is  it  safer  to  throw  them  to- 
gether? What  says  Qointihan  on  this 
subject;  and  what  example  is  given? 
Where  have  we  a  most  beautiral  ex- 
ample of  the  distinct  amplification  of 
one  persuasive  argument?  From  what 
is  the  argument  taken  ?  Repeat  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Re- 
peat Uie  passage.  In  the  fourth  place^ 
against  what  must  we  guard?  What  ef- 
fect does  this  have?  'WLat,a]80,istobe 
observed?  From  what  does  this  detract? 
When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  any 
favourite  argument,  what  is  Uie  conse- 
quence? ^er  due  attention  to  the 
proper  arrangements  of  arguments, 
what  is  the  next  requisite  for  their  suc- 
cess ?  On  these  heiadEL  to  what  is  the 
reader  referred  ?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thorj  therefore,  next  proceed  ?  In  com- 
batting what  scruples,  will  our  author 
not,  in  beginniiig  this  head,  take  up 
time ;  and  why  T  Where,  is  it  evident, 
the  passions  have  no  concern  ?  What 
remark  Mows?  What  illustration  oi 
this  remaik  is  given?  But  why  docs 
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the  raan  wbo  Beriooaly  inteocb  to  per- 
suade another,  address  himself  to  his 
peadond  ?  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  what 
attempt  did  the  ancients  make,  and  for 
whatpuipose?  What  order  did  they  (bl- 
ow? Wnat  has  Aristotle  done;  and  of 
t,whatis6bserved?  What  cannot  confer 
this  talent ;  and  to  what  must  we  be 
indebted  for  it  ?  With  what  attainment 
may  one  remain  a  cold  and  dry  speak- 
er? What  is  the  use  of  rules  and  in- 


structions on  this,  or  any  other  part  of  what  must  be  avoided?  Of  what  di- 


oratory? 

On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  what  is 
the  first  direction  given?  Wh^  does  it 
belong  tocood  sense  to  determme  these 
points?  What  is  all  that  can,  in  gene- 
ral, be  said  ?  Of  what  must  the  heareis 
be  convinced  ;  and  what  may  they  be 
able  to  justify  ?  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  what  will  be 
thec(xiBequence?  Hence,  what  place 
have  most  writers  assigned  to  the  pa- 
thetic; and  what  remark  ibllows?  In 
the  secondplace,  what  does  our  author 
advise  ?  What  is  almost  always  the  ef- 
fect of  this ;  and  why  ?  What  is  the  in- 
direct method  of  making  an  impression  ? 
How  can  this  (^len  be  happily  done? 
In  the  third  place,  what  is  it  necessary 
to  observe  ?  By  whom  is  this  distinctbn 
not  sufficiently  attended  to ;  and  of 
them,  what  is  here  observed?  How  is 
this  remarl|  illustrated  ?  To  every  emo- 
tkxi,  or  passion,  what  has  nature  adapt- 
ed ;  and  what  follows  ?  What  illustra- 
tk)n  of  this  remark  follows?  All  this 
time  he  is  speaking  of  what  ?  When, 
only,  does  the  heart  begin  to  be  touch- 
ed, and  the  gratitude  and  compassion 
begin  to  flow?  What,  therefore,  is  the 
fbundi^on  of  all  successful  execution  in 
the  way  of  pathetic  oratory?  By  what 
is  every  passion  most  strongly  excited ; 
and  what  examples  are  given?  Whv 
must  the  orator,  therefore,  avail  himself 
of  this  power  i  To  accomplish  this, 
what,  in  the  fourth  place,  is  the  only 
effectual  method ;  and  why?  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  internal  emotion  of  the 
speaker?  Why  does  our  author  not 
now  insist  on  this  point  ?  Of  what  does 
Quintilian  take  pNEiins  to  inform  us ;  and 
what  was  it?  To  tliis  method,  what 
does  he  attribute;  and  of  what  can 
there  be  no  doubt?  In  the  fifth  place, 
to  what  is  it  necessary  to  attend? 
What  should  we  observe;  and  what 


dmil  we  always  find?  Of  this  lan- 
guage, what  is  further  remarked ;  and 
why  not?  His  mind  being  wholly  seized 
by  one  object,  which  has  fired  it,  wha$ 
is  the  consequence?  When  must  this 
be  the  style  of  the  orator j  and  when, 
in  reality,  will  it  be  his  style;  andvrtiat 
will  be  the  consequence?  When  will 
he  touch  the  heart  no  more ;  and  what 
will  his  composition  become  ?  Of  what 
must  we  take  notice  ?  How  is  this  dif- 
ference illustrated  ?  In  the  sixth  place, 


gressions  should  we  beware ;  and  what 
Beauties  should  we  sacrifice?  Heno& 
of  comparisons,  what  is  observed ;  and 
of  what  further  should  we  beware?  In 
the  last  place,  what  should  we  never 
attempt ;  and  why  ?  In  what  manner 
must  we,  however,  study  to  make  our 
retreat?  Above  all  thmgs,  of  what 
must  we  beware?  A  due  regard  to 
what  must  we  always  preserve ;  and 
what  must  we  remember?  By  endea- 
vouring to  warm  them  too  much,  of 
what  does  he  take  the  most  effectual 
method?  Having  given  these  rules 
concerning  the  pathetic,  what  does  our 
author  do?  Whence  is  it  taken?  Of 
this  Gavius,  what  is  related ;  and  also 
of  the  chief  ma^;istrate  of  Messina? 
How  is  the  behaviour  of  Yerres,  on  this 
occasbn.  described?  Entering  the  (6- 
rum,  what  does  he  there  direct,  and 
whatfoDows?  How  does  Cicero  then 
proceed  ?  Of  this  pnaaage,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  what  manner  does  the  ora- 
tor exaggerate  Yerres'  cruelty  still  far- 
ther ?  Of  the  address,  hitherto,  what  is 
observed?  But  what  must  he  needs  (k>? 
Repeat  what  follows.  What  must  we 

Eronouncethistobe?  Whatdoes every 
earer  immediately  perceive  ?  What 
remark  follows?  What  part,  only,  now 
remains  to  be  treated  cf^?  (Jonceming 
this,  why  is  it  needless  to  say  much  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  Y^at 
is  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusran  ?  In 
sermons,  what  make  a  common  con 
elusion  i  With  regard  to  these,  about 
what  should  care  do  taken ;  and  why  ? 
In  this  case,  like  what  do  they  appeaj  ? 
In  what  manner  does  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  French  orators  terminate  hd 
funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of 
Cond^  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  In  the 
conclusion  of  all  discourses,  what  is  a 
matter  of  importance  ?  How  should  we 
endeavour  to  go  off ;  and  not  to  end  in 
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what  maimer?  Whjr should  we  end 
'vifh  dignity  and  spint  ? 


ANALYSIS. 
'  The  ar^ment  of  a  diaooune. 

A.  The  invention  of  ai^menla. 

B.  The  analytic  and  aynthetic  methoda. 
RuUafor  the  proper  aiepoeiHon  tif  argn- 

menu, 
▲.  T^eyahoold  not  be  blended  tt^gether. 
B.  They  should  adnmce  in  tiM  wa^  of 

climax. 
o.  If  etrong-,  they  ifaoiild  be  dkNnctly 


n.  Hieydboiild  not  be  extended  too  ftr* 

2.  Tliepatheuopart  of  adiaoooreeii 

A.  Diacretion  neceaeary  in  introdncing  R, 

B.  No  part  of  the  diaooune  ahoold  be  eat 
apaiifor  it 

a  The  apeaker  ahoold  actoally  affect  the 

hearera. 
D.  The  ipeaker  ahould  be  moved  himaelt 
a.  The  proper  language  of  the  paariona 

ahookibe  attended  to. 
r.  Nothing  foreign  ihoald  be  interwoven 

with  it 
a.  It  ahoold  not  be  too  moch  prolonged. 

3.  Inatancea  of  the  pathetic 


LECTURE  XXXnie 

PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Hatiho  treated  of  setreral  general  heads  relating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  important  part  of 
the  subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation,  or  delivery  of  a 
discourse.  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saymg  of 
his,  related  both  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  when  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first  point  in  oratory  t  he  answered,  delivery ;  and  being  ask- 
ed, what  was  the  second  1  and  afterwards,  what  was  the  third  1  he 
gdn  answered,  delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have 
rated  this  so  high,  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have 
employed  those  assiduous  and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  ancients 
take  so  much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of  more  im- 
portance. To  superficial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gesture,  in  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  re}ate  to  decoration 
only,  and  to  be  one  of  Ihe  inferior  arts  otcatching  an  audience.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  what 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion ;  and, 
therefore,  deserves  the  study  of  the  most  gi*ave  and  serious  speiBdcers, 
as  much  as  of  those  whose  only  aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impression  on 
those  to  whom  we  speak :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and 
emotions.  Now,  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  inter- 
pret our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less  than  words  do ;  nay,  the  impres- 
sion they  make  on  others,  is  freauently  much  stronger  than  any  that 
words  can  make.  We  can  see  tnat  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passion- 
ate cry,  unaccompanied  by  words,  convey  to  others  more  forcible 
ideas,  and  rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  com- 
municated by  the  most  eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our 
sentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that 
method  of  interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all, 
and  which  is  understood  by  all ;  whereas,  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas,  and,  by  consequence,  must  make 
a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  render  words  fully 
ognMiaant,  they  must,  almost  in  every  case,  receive  some  aid  from 
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^tt  nfmnner  of  pronunciation  and  delivery;  and  he  who,  in  speaking 
should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tones 
and  accents,  would  leaye  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impression, 
often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of  what  he  had  de- 
livered. Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  certain  sentiments 
and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 
pronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  that  he 
believes,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  delivery  may  be 
auch,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  aiierts.  When  Marcus  Oalli- 
dius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his  ac- 
cusation in  a  languid  nuinAer^  and  without  ^ny  warmth  or  earnest- 
ness of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  im- 
proved this  intp  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge*  ^  An  tu, 
M.  Callidi,  nisi  fingeres,  sic  ageres?'  In  Shakspeare's  Richard  II. 
the  Duchess  of  Y^rk  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband : 

Fleads  he  in  eameitt  ^ — Look  upon  bis  face, 

Hii  eyes  46  drop  no  tean ;  hit  pfajert  are  jetC ; 

His  words  come  frem  his  nsootfa ;  ««rs,  from  ov  hratat  ^ 

He  prays  but  fain^y,  and  wovld  be  di^iied; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  souL 

fiut  I  believe  it  is  iicedless  to  say  any  moi^e,  in  order  to  show  the 
high  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  tiierefore^  to  such 
observations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  this  head. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
in  his  eye  in  forming  his  delivery,  are,  first,  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him ;  and  next,  to  speak 
with  grace  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  audience.  Let 
us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness, 
and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtless,  must  be,  to 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  must 
endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the^pace  occupied  by  the  assembly. 
This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  aatural  talent 
It  is  so  lib  a  good  measure ;  but,  however,  may  receive  considera- 
ble assistance  from  art  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  pro- 
per pitch,  and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  thrci 
pitches  in  his  voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The 
high,  is  that  which  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  low  is,  when  he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle 
is,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  conversation,  and  which  he 
should  generally  use  in  public  discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake, 
to  imagine  that  one  most  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order 
to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly.  This  is  confounding  two 
things  which  are  difierent,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  %viUi  the 
key  IT  note  on  which  we  speak.    A  speaker  may  render  his  voice 

*  On  this  whole  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan's  Lectures  on  Elocution  are  very  woithy  A 
beings  consulted ;  and  several  hints  are  here  taken  from  them. 
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toiider,  withoot  altering  the  key;  and  we  shall  always  be  vible  to  give 
most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to  that  pitch  of  Toiee, 
to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed.  Whereas,  by  setting 
out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less 
tii>mpass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we  have  done. 
We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain ;  and  whenever  a 
man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by 
his  audience.  Give  the  voice,  therefore, full  strength  and  swell  of 
sound ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make 
it  a  eonstant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you 
can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordina- 
ry effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  or- 
gans of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  offices 
with  ease;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  command. 
But  whenever  you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins; 
and  have  no  longer  any  management  of  it.  It  is  an  useful  rule  too, 
in  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  dx'  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant 
persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to 
them.  We  naturally  and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom 
we  address  ourselves,  provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice. 
As  this  is  the  case  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  pub- 
He  speaking.  But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme 
hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indis- 
tinct masses ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence 
and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a 
large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with'  dis- 
tinct articulation,  a  man  of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther 
than  the  strongest  voice  can  reach  without  it  To  this,  therefore, 
every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  must  give 
every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and  make  every 
syllable,  and  even -every  letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
heard  distinctly ;  without  slurring,  whispering,  or  si'ppressing  any 
of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is 
requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy 
of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which 
allows*tfae  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speak- 
er, must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  ex- 
treme of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  common,  and  requires  the 
more  to  be  guariled  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown  up  into  a 
habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce 
with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness«  and  with  a  full  and  clear  articula- 
3G 
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tMOtif  is  the  first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who  begin  to  speak  in  pab- 
lic;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such  a  pronua- 
ciation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.  It  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it 
more  easily  to  make;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his 
sounds  both  with  more  force  and  more  music.  It  assists  him  also 
in  preserving  a  due  command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hur- 
ried manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.  'Promp- 
tum  sit  os/  says  Quintilian,  *  non  praeceps,  moderatum,  non  lentum.' 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management 
of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slow- 
ness of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  mMst,  in  the  fourth  place, 
study,  is  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word 
which  he  utters,  that  sound  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  lan- 
guage appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provin- 
cial pronunciation.  This  is  requisite,  both  for  speaking  intelligibly, 
and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty.  Instructions  concerning 
this  article  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there  is  one 
observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  In  the 
English  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  than 
one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the 
vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant.  Seldom,  or  never,  is  th«e 
more  than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however 
long;  and  the  genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  tr  mark  that 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  the 
i*est.  Now,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  accents, 
it  is  an  important  rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in 
public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persons  err  in  this 
respect  When  they  speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  do  at  other 
times.  They  dwell  upon  them,  and  protract  them ;  they  multiply 
accents  on  the  same  word ;  from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives 
gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of  public 
declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  can 
be  committed  in  pronunciation ;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrical, 
or  mouthing  manner;  and  gives  an  artificial,  affected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  its  agreeableness,  and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery,  by  study- 
ing which,  a  speajcer  has  something  farther  in  view  than  merely  to 
render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what 
he  utters.  These  miay  be  comprised  under  four  heads,  emphasis, 
pauses,  tones,  and  gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to 
what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that  attention  to  these  articles  of 
delivery,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, to  the  more  elaborate  and  pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There 
is,  perhaps,  as  great  attention  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  display- 
ed, in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  eestures,  properly  to 
ealm  and  plain  speaking;  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graeeful  de* 
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livery  will,  in  every  part  of  a  subject,  be  foand  of  high  importance 
for  commanding  attention,  and  enforcing  what  is  spoken. 

First,  let  us  consider  emphasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
fuller  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable 
of  some  n^ord,  on  whicn  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to 
show  how  it  affects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  em-* 
phatic  word  must  be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as 
well  as  by  a  stronger  accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  em*^ 
phasis,  depend  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no 
emphasis  be  placed  on  any  words,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered 
heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the  meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the 
emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  ve  pervert  and  confound  the  meaning 
wholly.  To  give  a  common  instance;  such  a  simple  question  as 
tliis:  ^Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?'  is  capable  of  no  fewer  than 
four  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  emphasis  is  differently 
placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus ;  do  you  ride  to  town 
to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be.  No :  I  send  my  servant  in  my 
stead.  If  thus;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer,  No;  I  intend 
to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No ;  I  ride  out  into  the 
fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to^ay?  No ;  but  I  shall  to-morrow. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  ol 
an  expression  often  depend  on  the. accented  word;  and  we  may 
present  to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment, 
by  placing  the  emphasis  differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our 
Saviour,  observe  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is^  placed,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  are  pronounced,  <  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kiss?'  Betrayest  thou — ^makcs  the  reproach  turn,  on 
the  infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest  thou — makes  it  rest,  upon  Ju- 
das's  connexion  with  his  master.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man — 
rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  eminence.  Be* 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kisaf  turns  it  upon  his  prosti- 
tuting the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark 
9f  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the 
great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is,  that  the 
speaker  study  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  ot 
those  sentiments  which  he*  is  to  pronounce.  For,  to  lay  the  empha 
sis  with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  at- 
tention. It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attainment  It  is 
Qfie  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just  taste ;  and  must  arise 
from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accurately^  of 
what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of 
plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several  emphasis  every 
where  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mis- 
takes them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
masterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  ne  of  great  use,  if  they  were 
read  over  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  search 
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lor  the  proper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  m  public ; 
marking,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  in 
every  sentence,  or  at  least  in  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts 
of  a  discourse,  and  fixing  them  well  in  memory.  Were  this  atten- 
tion oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  of  pronunciation  studied  with 
•more  exactness,  and  not  l^ft  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as  is  com 
monly  done,  public  speakers  would  find  their  care  abundantly  re* 
paid,  by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  would  produce  upon  their 
tndience.  Let  mc  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  one  error, 
that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  only  by  a  pru- 
dent reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight 
If  they  recur  too  often;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  empha 
sis,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a 
book  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same 
with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attention 
These  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  emphatical  pauses;  and  next,  such  as 
mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after 
something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want 
to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said, 
we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  the 
same  effect,  as  a  strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  fre- 
quently. For  as  they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise 
expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable 
to  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 
But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  the  pauses,  is  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speak- 
er to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  of 
such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  and  di£Bcult  articles  in  delivery. 
In  all  public  speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one 
mother,  which  have  so  intimate  a  connexion  that  they  ought  to  be 
Dronounced  with  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  least  separation. 
Many  a  sentence  is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  empha 
418  totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
ivoid  this,  every  one,while  he  is  speaking,  should  be  very  careful  to 
provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end 
of  a  period,  when  tl)e  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice  is  only  sus- 
pended for  a  moment;  and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  al- 
ways a  suff cicnt  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with- 
out improper  interruptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a 
certain  melody  or  tune,  vwhkh  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own, 
dtstioet  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted 
one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  can  fall.     It  is 
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the  sense  which  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the  voice;  for 
wherever  there  is  any  sensible  suspension  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is 
always  led  to  expect  somewhat  corresponding  in  the  meaning. 
Pauses  in  public  discourse,  must  be  formed  upon  the  manner  in 
which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary,  sensible  conversation;  and 
not  upon  the  stiff,  artificial  manner, which  we  acquire  from  reading 
books  according  to  the  common  punctuation.  The  general  run  of 
punctuation  is  very  arbitrary;  often  capricious  and  false;  and  dic- 
tates an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which  is  extremely  disa- 
greeable ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pauses  graceful  and 
expressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of 
these  pauses  is  intimated;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them, 
which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  slight 
and  simple  sue.pension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;  sometimes  a  degree 
of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished.  In  all  these 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest 
discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,,  there  is  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its 
own ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of 
the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  understand- 
ing, is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom 
meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses 
that  belongiito  the  music  of  verse ;  one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  and  the  other,  the  caesural  pause  in  the  middle  of  it  With 
regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  marks  that  strain 
or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this  always  sensible,  and  in 
some  measure,  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
hlank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  running 
the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the 
sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  in  reading  such  verse 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the  close  of  a 
line  ?  On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speaking  in  verse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  close  of 
such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  rendered 
perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were  improper: 
for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet  compos- 
ed in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  numbers;  and 
degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly,  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  line 
sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same -time,  in  doing  so,  every  appeal 
ance  of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  The 
.close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the  meaning,  ought  to 
be  marked,  not  by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence;  but 
without  either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it,  it  should  be  mark- 
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ed  only  by  such  a  slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  distinguish 
tne  passage  from  one  line  to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning- 
The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  fiuls  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemisticks : 
a  pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  line, 
but  still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which  is  called  the  caesu 
ral  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line.  In  the  English,  it  may  fall  after  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or 
7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  con- 
structed, that  this  csesural  pause  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause 
or  division  in  the  sense^,  the  line  can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  two 
first  verses  of  Mr.  Pope's  Messiah, 

Te  nymphs  ofSolyma!  beg^n  the  tong; 
To  heaT*nly  themei,  sublimer  itrains  belong. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  and 
intimate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  caBSural  pause,  we  then  feel 
a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  read  such  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper  pro- 
nunciation in  such  cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  pNiuse  which  the 
sense  forms,  and  to  read  the  line  accordingly.  The  neglect  of  the 
caesural  pause^  may  make  the  lines  sound  somewhat  unharmonious- 
ly;  but  the  effect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrific- 
ed to  the  sound.     For  instance,  in  the  following  line  of  Milton, 

What  in  roe  is  darlc, 
Illumine ;  what  Is  low,  raise  and  support. 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  ^illumine,'  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  mtde  accord- 
ingly; though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  illumine' 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
till  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr. 
Pope's  (Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot:) 

I  sit,  with  sad  civility  1  read. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  cassural  pause  as  falling  after  '  jad/ 
the  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  any 
pause  there,  so  as  to  separate  *  sad'  and  *  civility.'  The  sense  ad- 
mits of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  <  sit,'  which 
therefore  must  be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  tpnes  in  pronunciation,  which  are  dif- 
ferent both  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  modulation 
of  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in 
public  speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grace 
of  discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  single 
consideration ;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  espe- 
cially to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar 
tone  of  voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell  another  that  he 
was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved^  in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit 
such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed,  would  be  laughed  at. 
Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles  by  which  persua- 
sive discourse  works  its  effect  The  specdcer  endeavours  to  transfuse 
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into  his  hearers  his  own  sentiments  and  emotions;  which  he  can 
never  be  successful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.*  The  proper  ex* 
pression  of  tones,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  bj 
every  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given 
for  tills  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the 
tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may  observe 
that  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which  interests  him 
nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is 
the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public 
discourse,  bqt  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  of  speaking,  and 
delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected,  artificial  manner?  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  pul- 
pit, or  rises  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice 
with  which  he  expresses  himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  stu- 
died tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
This  has  vitiated  all  delivery;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modern  public  speaking,  espe- 
cially in  the  pulpit  Men  departed  from  nature ;  and  sought  to  give 
a  beauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substitut- 
ing certain  studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  ex- 
pressions of  sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse. 
Let  every  public  speaker  guard  against  this  error.  Whether  he 
speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remember 
that  he  still  speaks.  Follow  nature :  consider  how  she  teaches  you 
to  uttpr  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart  Imagine  a  subject 
of  debate  starting  in  conversation  among  grave  and  wise  men,  and 
yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on  such  an  occasion  express 
yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  sought  most  to  be  lis 
tened  to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any 
public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  manner  of 
pronouncing  there ;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  render- 
ing your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the  foundation  of  public 
pronunciation ;  but  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  re- 
quires them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse. 
In  a  formal,  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 

*  <  All  that  pMSM  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes,  which  I  call 
ideas  and  emotions.  By  ideas,  I  mean  ail  thoughts  which  rise,  and  pass  in  succession 
in  the  mind.  By  emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arranging^,  combining,  and 
separating  its  ideas ;  as  well  as  all  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  itself  by  those 
ideas;  from  the  more  violent  agitation  of  the  passions,  to  the  calmer  feelings  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  intellect  and  the  Amcy.  In  short,  thought  is  the  object  of  the 
one,  iatemal  feeling  of  the  other.  That  which  serves  to  express  the  former,  I  call  the 
language  of  Ideas ;  and  the  latter,  the  language  of  emotions.  Words  are  the  signs  of 
the  one,  tones  of  the  other.  Without  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  language,  it  is  im- 
poasible  to  communicate  tfaroogfa  the  ear,  all  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  man.' 

AiiBiUDAir  on  the  Art  of  Reading 
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mony  of  the  sentencea,  prompt,  almost  necessarily,  a  modulation  ot 
voice  more  rounded,  and  bordering  more  upon  music,  than  conver* 
nation  admits.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  declaimingmao* 
ner.  But  though  this  mode  of  pronunciation  runs  considerably  be- 
yond ordinary  discourse,  yet  still  it  must  have,  for  its  basis,  the  natu- 
ral tones  of  grave  and  dignified  conversation.  I  must  observe,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  constant  indulgence  of  a  declamatory  man* 
ner,  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or  good  delivery, 
and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  speakers  into  that  monotony 
of  tone  and  cadence,  w^ich  is  so  generally  complained  of.  Where- 
as, he  who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speaking 
manner  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disagreeable  Ihrough  monoto- 
ny. He  will  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a 
person  has  in  conversation.  Indeed,  the  perfection  of  delivery 
requires  both  these  different  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  live- 
liness and  ease,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  stateliness  and  dignity, 
to  be  possessed  by  one  man ;  aad  to  be  employed  by  him,  accord- 
ing as  the  different  parts  of  his  discourse  require  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many ;  the 
greatest  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be  formed 
altogether  accidentally,  according  as  some  turn  of  voice  appears  to 
them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  their  fan- 
cy; and  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  which 
they  can  never  vary.  But  the  capital  direction,  which  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every 
sentiment  from  those  which  nature  dictates  to  us,  in  conversation 
with  others ;  to  speak  always  with  her  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to 
ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner,  from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  be- 
ing more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one.^ 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  pub- 
lic discoui^c.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  con- 
versation, with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do. 
The  French  and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightly 
than  we  are.  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  phlegmatic, 
as  not  to  accompany  their  words  with  some  actions  and  gesticula- 
tions, on  all  occasions,  when  they  are  much  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore 
unnatural  in  a  public  speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earnestnes5 
and  seriousness  which  he  ought  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to 
remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning,  or 
warmth  in  his  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule,  rs  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.     Attend  to  the 


* '  Loquere/  (says  an  author  of  the  16th  century,  who  ha«  written  a  Treatise  in  veree 
de  Gestu,  et  Voce  Oratorio,) 

■*  Loquere ;  hoc  vitium  cmnmune,  loquatur 
Ut  nemo;  at  teosk  declaxnitet  omnia  voce. 
Tu  loquere ;  ut  mos  est  hominura  ;  boat  &.  Vatrat  ille  r 
nie  olulat ;  radit  hie ;  (fan  ti  talia  dignnm  est) 
Ifon  hominem  vox  uUa  sonat  ratione  loquentem.* 

JoAHVEs  Lucas,  de  Gestu  et  Voce,  lib.  II.  Paris,  1675. 
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looks  and  gesturesi  in  which  earnestness,  indignation,  compassion, 
or  any  other  emotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  com 
mon  intercourse  of  men;  and  let  these  be  your  mooel.  Some  of 
these  looks  and  gestures  ore  common  to  all  men ;  and  there  are  also 
certain  peculiarities  of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual. 
A  public  speaker  must  take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural  to. 
himself.  For  it  is  here  just  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures, 
which  he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise 
these  in  public,  without  their  having  any  correspondence  to  the  man 
ner  which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.  His  gestures  and  motions 
ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which  nature  has  dictat- 
ed to  him;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible,  by  means 
of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art.  For  many  per- 
sons are  naturally  ungrace&il  in  the  motions  which  they  make ;  and 
this  ungracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  applica- 
tion and  care.  The  8tu4y  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consists 
chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions ;  and 
in  learning  to  perform  such  as  are  natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the 
most  becoming  manner.  '  For  this  end,  it  has  been  advised  by  wri- 
ters on  this  subject,  to  practise  before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see 
and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.  £ul  I  am  afraid  persons  are  not 
always  the  besi  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions ; 
and  one  may  declaim  long  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  correct- 
ing any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  taste 
they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  begin- 
nera,  than  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rules 
concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  has  delivered  a 
great  many  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  1 1th  book  of  his  institutions; 
and  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  else  but 
translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules,  deliverecl  either 
by  the  voice,  or  on  paper,  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  persons  saw 
them  exemplified  before  their  eyes.* 


*  The  few  following  hints  only  I  shall  adventure  to  throw  out,  in  case  they  may  be 
of  any  service.  When  speaking  in  public,  one  should,  study  to  preserve  as  much  dig- 
nity as  possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  erect  posture  is  generally  to  he 
chosen  ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  and  freest  command  of  all  his  motions; 
any  inclMation  which  is  used,  should  be  forwards  towards  the  hearers,  which  is  a  na- 
tural expression  of  earnestness.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that  it  should 
correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse  ;  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  ex- 
pressed, a  serious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best.  The  eyes  should  never  be  fixed 
close  on  any  one  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made 
with  the  hands,  consist  the  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speaking.  The  ancients  condemned 
all  motions  performed  by  the  leK  hand  ^one;  but  I  am  not  sensible  that  these  are  al- 
ways oifensive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  employed 
Warm  emotions  demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding  together.  But  whethei 
one  gesticulates  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  motiom 
should  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  generally  ungracefu. 
for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands,  are  directed  to  proceed  from  the  shoul- 
der, rather  than  from  the  elbow.    Perpendicular  movements  too  with  the  bands,  that 

3H 
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I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  well 
in  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  guard 
against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to 
those  who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  endeavour,  above  all 
things,  to  be  collected,  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  he 
will  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become 
wholly  engaged  in  his  subject;  to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  ils 
importance  or  seriousness;  to  be  concerned  much  more  to  persuade 
than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please  most,  when  pleasing  is  not 
his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  method 
of  raising  one's  self  above  that  timid  and  bashful  regard  to  an  au- 
dience, which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  what 
he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  saying  it 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  against 
all  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery.  Let  your 
manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own;  neither  imitated  from  an- 
other, nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural 
to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  seve- 
ral defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please:  because  it  shows  us  a  man ;  be- 
cause it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the  heart  Whereas 
a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it 
be  not  easy  and  free,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affectation, 
never  fails  to  disgust.  To  attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  per- 
fectly graceful  delivery,  is  what  (ew  can  expect;  so  many  natural 
talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain  what 
» to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  persuasive  man- 
ner,  is  within  the  power  of  most  persons;  if  they  will  only  unlearn 
Islse  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  follow  na- 
ture, and  will  speak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak 
m  earnest,  and  from  the  heart  If  one  has  naturally  any  gross  de- 
fects in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he  at- 
tempts at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  public.  He 
should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of  speak- 
ing ;  and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not 
be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of 
his  tones  and  his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  and  affecta- 
tion will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest;  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  his  subject  and  his  sentiments ;  leaving  nature,  and 
previously  formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  de- 
livery. 

ig,m  the  straight  line  up  and  dowui  which  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet  calls  'sawing  the  air 
with  the  hand,'  are  seldom  good.  Oblique  motions  are,  in  general,  the  most  graceful. 
Too  sudden  and  nimble  motions  should  be  likewise  avoided.  Earnestness  can  be  fully 
expressed  without  them.  Shakspeare's  directions  on  this  head,  are  full  of  good  sense  ; 
<  use  all  gently,'  says  he,  <  and  in  the  very  torrent  and  tempest  of  passion,  acquire  a 
temperance  that  may  give  it  tmoothneM.' 
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Haying  treated  of  several  general 
heads  relating  to  eloquence,  to  what 
does  our  author  now  proceed  ?  What 
evidence  have  we  Jiat  Demosthenes 
laid  great  streas  on  this?  Of  what  is 
there  no  wonder ;  and  why  1  To  what 
may  the  management  of  tne  voice  and 
gesture,  in  public  speaking,  appear  to 
superficial  thinkers,  to  relate?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  case?  Whenever  we  addrera 
ourselves  to  others  by  words,  what  is 
our  intention  ?  Of  the  tone  of  our  voioe, 
our  looks  and  gestures,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  What  can  we  see?  What  ad- 
vantage has  the  signification  of  senti- 
ments, made  by  tones  and  gestures, 
above  that  made  by  words  ?  80  true  is 
this,  that  to  render  words  fully  signifi- 
cant, what  is  requisite ;  and  what  re- 
marks follow  ?  What  two  illustrations 
of  these  remarks  are  given  ?  Repeat 
them.  As  it  is  needless  to  sa^  any 
more,  in  order  to  show  the  high  impor- 
tance of  a  good  delivery,  to  what  aoe^ 
our  autlrar  proceed?  What  are  the 
great  objects  which  every  public  speak- 
er will  naturally  have  in  his  eye^  in 
forming  his  delivery?  On  this  subject, 
what  are  worthy  of  being  consulted  ? 
In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  under- 
stood, what  are  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites? What  must,  doubtless,  be  the 
first  attention  of  every  public  speaker ; 
and  what  must  he  endeavour  to  dg? 
Of  this  power  of  voice,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  What  three  pitches  has  every  man 
to  his  voice ;  and  define  them  ?  To 
imagine  what  is  a  great  mistake  ?  This 
is  confoimdin^  wnai  two  difierent 
thii^?  How  IS  this  fully  illustrated? 
As  long  as  you  keep  within  thecie 
bounds,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
But  what  follows,  when  you  transgress 
them?  What,  alsa  is  a  useful  rule  in 
order  to  be  well  neard?  How  do  we 
naturally,  and  mechanically,  utter  our 
words?  As  this  is  the  case,  in  common 
conversation,  in  what  will  it  also  hold? 
But  what  must  be  remembered?  In 
what  manner  does  this  extreme  ofiend  ? 
In  the  next  place,  of  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulatioiL  wnat  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark follows?  In  orler  to  efiect  this, 
what  must,  every  public  speaker  do  ? 
In  the  tlurd  place,  in  order  to  articulate 
distinctly,  wnat  is  remiisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  need  scarcely  be  observed  ? 
What  must  render  every  discourse  in- 
jfipid  and  fatiguing?  But  what  extreme 


is  much  more  common,  and  why  should 
it  be  girded  against?  What  is  the 
first  thmg  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
begin  to  speak  in  publie;  and  of  it, 
vtdbX  is  observed?  In  what  manner, 
does  it  assist  the  voice;  and  what  does 
it  enable  the  speaker  to  do?  Whnt 
other  advantage  has  it;  and  what  fol- 
lows?  After  meee  fundamental  atten- 
tkxn  to  the  pitch  and  management  of 
the  voice,  &c.  what  in  uie  fourth 
place,  must  the  speaxer  study?  For 
what  is  this  requisite?  How,  only,  can 
instruction  concerning  this  article,  be 
given?  But  here,  what  obeervatrans 
may  it  be  proper  to  make?  How  do 
many  perscMis  err  in  this  respect  ?  From 
what  mistaken  notion  does  this  arise  ? 
Whereas,  what  is  the  efiect  of  this? 
To  treat  of  what,  does  our  author  . 
next  proceed  ?  Under  what  fam  headp, 
may  these  be  comprised  ?  To  what  is 
to  be  said  concermng  them,  what  is, 
in  general,  premised  ?  How  is  tiiis  illus- 
trated? By  emphasis,  what  is  meant? 
How  must  the  emphatic  word  some- 
times be  distinguished  ?  On  the  right 
management  m  the  emphasis,  what 
depends?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  What 
simple  rule  is  given ;  and  repeat  it  ?  Of 
the  same  thing,  in  solemn  discourse,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  acquire  the 
proper  management  of  Uic  emphasis, 
what  is  the  great  rule ;  and  why  ?  It  is 
far  from  what  ?  Of  what  is  it  one  of 
the  greatest  trials ;  and  from  what  must 
it  arise?  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
all  prepared  discourses,  what  practice 
would  DO  of  great  use  ?  Were  this  at- 
tention oflener  bestowed,  what  would 
be  the  consequence?  A^inst  what, 
are  speakers  at  the  same  time,  caution- 
ed ?  why  is  this  caution  given ;  and 
what  remark  follows?  To  crowd  every 
page  with  emphatic  words,  is  like  what? 
Next  to  emphasis,  what  demand  atten- 
tion? These  are,  of  what  two  kinds? 
When  is  on  emphatic  pause  made? 
What  efiect  have  such  pauses ;  and  to 
what  are  they  subject?  For  what 
reason  ?  But  what  is  the  most  frequent 
and  principal  use  of  the  pauses ;  and 
of  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment 
of  sucn  pauses,  what  is  observed? 
Why  does  the  management  of  the 
breath,  in  all  public  speaking,  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention  ?  By  what,  is 
many  a  sentence  miserably  mangled 
and  the  force  of  the  emphasis  totollv 
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.o$>t?   In  what  manner  may  this  bej 
avoided  ? 

What  is  a  great  mistake ;  anc  when 
may  ic  be  easily  gathered?  What  ie 
one  of  the  woret  habits  into  which  a 
uiiblic  speaker  can  fall  ?  Why  should 
tlic  sense  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the 
voice?  Upon  what  must  pauses  in 
))ublic  discourse  be  founded?  Of  the 
jLTeneral  run  of  punctuation,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated?  In  all  these  cases,  how  are 
we  to  regulate  ourselves  ?  From  what 
does  the'  difficulty  of  reading  poetry 
arise  ?  Why  is  it  no  wonder  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  ^ood  readers  of 
ix)etry  ?  What  two  kinds  of  pauses  be- 
long to  the  music  of  verse  ?  With  re- 
irard  to  the  former,  what  is  observed? 
In  blank  verse,  what  has  been  made  a 
({uestion  ?  Of  the  reading  of  this  verse 
on  the  stage,  what  is  observed?  But 
why  were  tliis  improper  on  other  oc- 
casions? What,  therefore,  follows  ?  At 
the  same  time,  what  should  be  guard- 
ed against?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  other  kindsof  musical  pause  what 
is  observed?  In  French  heroic  verse, 
where  does  this  pause  fall ;  and  where 
may  it  fall  in  the  English  ?  When  can 
the  line  be  read  easily ;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  given?  When  do  we  feel  a  sort 
of  struggling  between  the  sens^  and  the 
sound ;  and  what  is  its  efiect?  In  such 
cases,  what  is  the  rule  for  pronuncia- 
tion? What  remark  follows;  and  by 
what  example  is  it  illustrated  ?  How  is 
this  principle  further  illustrated  from  a 
line  of  Mr.  Pope's?  To  what  does  our 
author  next  proceed ;  and  of  them  what 
is  observed  ?  From  what  consideration 
will  the  extent  to  which  the  propriety, 
force,  and  grace  of  discourse,  aepend 
on  these,  appear?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated  i  What  is  the  greatest,  and 
most  material  instruction  which  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose?  When  has 
every  man  an  eloquent  or  persuasive 
ume  and  manner  ?  What  is  the  reason 
of  our  being  oflen  so  frigid  and  unper- 
suasive  in  public  discourse;  and  to  ima- 
gine what,  is  an  absurdity  ?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  thisf  How  is  this 
further  illustrated  ?  Of  these  conver- 
sational tones,  what  has  been  said  ?  In 
a  formal,  studied  oration,  to  what  does 
the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 
•nony  of  the  sentences,  almost  necessa- 
.  rily  prompt?  To  whiat  manner  does 
ihis  give  rise  ?  Tliough  this  mode  of 
pronunciation  was  considerably  beyond 
oi'^inary  discouise,  yet  what  must  it 


have  for  its  basis?  What,  at  the  same 
lime,  must  be  observed?  Whereas, 
what  follows  ?  In  tones,  what  variety 
will  he  have?  What  does  the  perfec- 
tion of  delivery  require?  Why  is  not 
this  perfection  acquired  by  many  ?  But 
what  is  the  direction  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  ?  It  now  remains 
to  treat  of  what  ?  Of  some  natbns,  what 
is  observed,  and  what  instances  ajre 
mentioned  ?  But  what  remark  ibllowH  1 
Wliat  is,  therefore,  unnatural  and  in- 
consistent in  a  public  speaker?  As  tii 
propriety  of  action,  what  is  the  funda- 
mental rule  ?  Of  these  looks  and  ges- 
tures, what  is  observed  ?  W^hat  man- 
ner must  a  public  speaker  take,  and 
why  ?  What  kind  of  expression  ought 
his  gestures  and  motions  to  carry ;  and 
unless  this  is  the  case,  what  will  be 
impossible?  Though  nature  must  be 
the  ground-work,  yet  what  is  admit- 
ted ;  and  why  ?  In  what  does  the  study 
of  action  in  public  speaking,  chiefly 
consist?  For  this  end,  what  has  been 
advised  by  writers  on  this  subject? 
But  of  what  is  our  author  afraid? 
What  will  be  ibund  of  much  greater 
advantage  ?  With  regard  to  particular 
rules,  concerning  action  and  gesticula- 
tion, what  is  observed  ?  On  this  head, 
what  further  is  added?  Above  all 
things,  what  must  he  endeavour?  For 
this  end,  what  will  he  find  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him?  When  will  he 
generally  please  most?  For  what  is 
this  the  only  ratbnal  and  proper  me 
tfibd?  Without  what  ^monition,  can- 
not our  author  conclude?  Wliat  remark 
follows?  Why  is  whatever  is  native, 
hkely  to  please?  Whereas,  what  deli* 
very  never  fails  to  disgust  us?  What 
can  few  expect ;  and  why  ?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  What  is  observed  of  one 
who  has  naturally  any  graas  defect  in 
his  voice  or  gestures  ?  How  should  he 
begin ;  and  why  ?  U*  he  be  so  employ- 
ed, what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  How 
ought  he  then  to  appear? 


ANALYSIS. 

The  delivery  of  adiacoursc. 

1.  A  due  degree  of  loudness. 

2.  IHBtinctness  of  articulation. 

3.  Moderation  in  pronunciation. 

4.  Propriety  of  pronunciation. 

Requisites  for  pletuitvf.  , 
*1.  Attention  to  emphasis. 

2.  Attention  to  pauseo, 

A.  Emphatical  pause. 

B.  Cocsurai  pause. 

3.  Attention  to  tones. 

4.  Attention  to  action. 

▲•  All  affectation  to  be  guarded  againii 
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LECTURE  XXXIV. 


MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fblly  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  sfiieftk- 
iQg,  of  the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before 
I  finish  this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use  to  suggest  some  things  con- 
cerning the  proper  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  spea- 
khig,  and  the  most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
far  from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment.  Indeed,  to 
eompose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it 
80  as  to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult.  But  though 
some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the 
human  powers.  It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding; 
the  art,  not  of  pleasing  the  fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to 
the  understanding  and  to  the  heart ;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in 
such  a  degree,  as  to  seise  and  carry  them  along  ^ith  us;  and  to  leave 
them  with  a  deep  and  strong  impression  of  what  they  have  heard. 
How  many  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  must  concur  for  carrying 
this  to  peifection  ?  A  strong,  lively,  and  warm  imagination ;  quick 
sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good  sense,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind;  all  improved  by  great  and  long  attention  to  style 
and  composition ;  and  supported  afao  by  the  exterior,  yet  important 
qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence  not  ungainly,  and  a 
full  and  tunable  voice.  How  little  reason  to  wonder,  that  a  perfect 
and  accomplished  orator,  should  be  one  of  the  characters  that  is 
most  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfec- 
tion, there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate 
spaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with  honour;  and  the  more  rare 
and  difficult  that  complete  perfection  is,  the  greater  is  the  honour  of 
approaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number 
of  orators  who  stand  in  the  highest  class  is,  periiaps,  smaller  than  the 
number  of  poets  who  are  foremost  in  poetic  fame;  but  the  study 
of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry, 
one  must  be  an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportable: 

Mediocribut  esse  poGtis 

Non  homines,  non  Dii,  non  concess^  colnmne.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  mode- 
rate station  with  dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  ereat  many  dif- 
ferent forms ;  plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic ;  and 
a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  shine  with  much  reputa- 
tion and  usefulness  in  the  former. 

Ml  I         >■■  III  ■■  — ^M— ^^fca .11— ^■■—.^H— 

*  For  God  and  man,  and  letter'd  post  deniea, 
That  poets  ever  are  of  mid<f'iing  sixe.  Fiuacit. 
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Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  tri- 
lling inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  prime 
agent  She  mast  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  sow  tlie 
seeds;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfect 
lion.  Nature  must  always  have  done  somewhat:  but  a  great  deal 
will  always  be  left  to  be  done  by  art  This  is  certain,  that  study  and 
discipline  are  more  ne'^essary  for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius 
in  oratory,  than  they  art,  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though 
poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  assbtance  from  critical  art,  yet » 
poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  can 
rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  Homer  form- 
ed himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  of 
much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  lecture;  to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  used 
for  improving  in  eloquence. 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is 
personal  character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent 
or  persuasive  speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous man.  This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhe- 
toricians :  ^  Non  posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.'  To  find  any 
such  connexion  between  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts, 
must  give  pleasure;  and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  this 
is  not  a  mere' topic  of  declamation,  but  that  the  connexion  here  al- 
lee^,  is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

For,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to  per- 
suasion, than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disin- 
terestedness, candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person 
who  endeavours  to  persuade?  These  give  weight  and  force  to 
every  thing  which  he  utters;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to  it;  they  dis- 
pose us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure;  and  create  a  secret 
partiality  in  favour  of  that  side  which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if 
we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingenuity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a 
base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence  loses  all  its  real  effect  It 
may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as  trick,  as 
the  play  only  of  speech ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  per 
suade?  We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure,  when  we 
think  favourably  of  its  author;  but  when  we  have  the  living  qieak- 
cr  before  our  eyes,  addressing  us  personally  on  some  suljeet  of  im- 
portance, the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  have  a  much 
more  powerful  effect 

But,  hst  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  character 
of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a 
tiiily  wortiiy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight 
wliich  it  adds  to  diaracter,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  ways, 
to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  ho- 
nourable studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel;  it 
inures  to  industry;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  it- 
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•elfy  disencumbered  of  those  bad  passions  and  disengaged  from  thoM 
mean  pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to 
true  proficiency.     Quintilian  has  touched  this  consideration  very 

firoperl y ;  <  Quod  si  agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei  familiaris  di- 
igentia,  et  venandi  voluptas,  et  dati  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis 
auferunt,  quid  putamus  facturas  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam? 
Nihil  enim  est  tarn  occupatum,  tarn  multiforme,  tot  ac  tarn  variis  af- 
fectibus  concisum,  atque  laceratum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens. 
Quis  inter  haec,  literis,  aut  ulli  bon»  arti,  locus?  Non  hercle  magis 
quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rubis  occupata.'* 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much 
as  it  deserves ;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine 
virtue,  are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  power- 
ful in  affecting  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing 
has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  vir- 
tue. No  kind  of  language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  pow- 
erfully felt,  as  the  native  language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings. 
He  only,  therefore,  who  possesses  these  full  and  strong,  can  speak 
properly,  and  in  its  own  language,  to  the  heart.  On  all  great  sub- 
jects and  occasions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble 
sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and  irresistible.  They  give  an  ar 
dour  and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a 
like  flame  in  those  who  hear;  and  which,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of 
seizing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imitation  will 
not  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  none  of  this  power- 
ful warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  re 
nowned  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal 
for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  vir- 
tues their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect ;  and  those  orations  of 
theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnani- 
mous spirit,  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of 
ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  excel 
in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the 
several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings. 
Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that, 
on  every  great  occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less 
success.    The  sentiments  and  dispositions  particularly  requisite  for 


'  '  If  the  management  of  an  eetate,  if  ftnxious  attention  to  domestic  economy,  a 
passion  for  hunting,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public  places  of  amusements,  consume 
so  much 
licentious 

contradictory    .    ,  ,  ,  -  -/.      t 

a  bad  heart.  Amidst  the  distractions  which  it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the 
eoltiTation  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art  ?  No  more,  assuredly,  Umb 
therv  is  fo?  the  growth  of  com  fas  a  field  that  it  oremin  with  thorns  and  br«aiU«t.' 
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them  to  cultivi;2e,  are  the  following:  The  love  of  justice  and  order 
dind  indignation  at  insolence  and  oppression;  the  love  of  honesty 
and  truth,  and  detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption;  mag- 
nanimity of  spirit;  the  love  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the 
public;  zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  all 
worthy  and  heroic  characters.  A  cold  and  skeptical  turn  of  mind, 
is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence ;  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling 
disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  and 
ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposition  bespeaks 
one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing :  but  least  of  all  in  oratory. 
A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  those 
great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  ^re  naturally  formed  to  ad- 
mire. Joined  with  tli^  man^ly  v;irtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow*creatures;  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent ;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make 
their  case  bis  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty, 
must  also  be  studied  by  every  publie  speaker.  Modesty  is  essen- 
tial; it  is  always  and  justly  supposed  to  foe  a  concomitant  of  merit; 
and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  But 
modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  excessive  timidity.  Every  public 
speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assume 
that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  but  of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a 
^consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  or 
justice  of  what  he  delivers;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  consequence 
for  making  an  impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place  is  most  ne- 
cessary to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  kndwledge.  Much  is  this  inculcat- 
ed by  Cicero  and  Quintilian:  ^Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus 
debet  esse  instructus  orator.'  By  which  they  mean,  that  he  ought 
to  have  what  we  call,  a  liberal  education ;  and  to  be  formed  by  a 
regular  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.  We  must  never 
forget  that, 

ScribeiMli  rectc,  ttpere  est  &c  principium  b  font. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of  ajl  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  csyn  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere, 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere; 
or  if  .there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be 
mere  quackery,  like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old  to  teach 
their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  every  subject;  and  would  be 
deservedly  exploded  by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  com- 
position, and  all  the  aits  of  speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  set- 
ting off  to  advantage,  the  stock  of  materials  which  he  possesses; 
but  the  stock,  the  materials  themselves,  must  be  brought  from  olher 
quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to  plead  at  lijc  bar,  must 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  of 
all  the  learning  and  experience  that  can  be  useful  in  his  profcssionj 
for  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  Judge     He  who  is  to  speak 
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from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  dlvini 
ty,  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature;  that  he  may 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  of  instruction  and  of  persuasion.  He  who 
would  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly ;  he  must  study  the 
forms  of  court,  the  course  of  procedure ;  and  must  attend  minutely 
to  all  the  facts  that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profession, 
1  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make 
himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow,  with 
the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may  be 
useful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for 
suggesting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  The  study  of  his- 
tory may  be  still  more  useful  to  him;  as  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  finds  place 
on  many  occasions.*  There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speak- 
ing in  which  one  will  not  derive  assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for  pro- 
per ornament;  sometimes  for  argument  and  real  use.  A  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own 
profession,  will  expose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better 
qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attain* 
ment  of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry. 
Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not 
•magine,  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise 
to  be  a  distinguished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assem- 
bly. It  is  not  by  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few  years  prepara- 
tion of  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  eminence  can  be  attain- 
ed. No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  regular  industry,  grown 
up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occasion  that 
ealls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and  he  must 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  believe 
himself  an  exception  to  it  A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is; 
for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  ^  condimentum,'  the  seasoning  of 
every  pleasure;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  No- 
thing is  so  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  brisk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed 
state  of  mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.  One 
that  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speak* 
Ing  and  writing,  will  be  known  by  this  more  than  by  any  othe. 
mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  art;  an  enthusiasm,  which 


*  <  Imprimis  rerj^  abandare  debet  orator  ezemplomm  copia,  cam  veterum,  tarn 
etiam  novd^m ;  adeo  ut  non  modo  que  conscripta  sunt  hntoriis,  aut  Sermonibus  velut 
per  manus  tradita,  qocque  quotidie  aganturi  debeat  nbut}  rerim  ne  ea  quidem  qua 
a  darioribai  poStii  sunt  ficta  negligere.* 

A  I  QuuT.  I.  zii.  cap.  4. 
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dring  his  mind  with  the  object  he  has  in  vieWy  will  dispose  him  to 
relish  every  labour  which  the  means  require.  It  was  this  that  cha 
racterized  the  great  men  of  antiquity;  it  is  this,  which  mustdistin 
guish  the  modems  who  would  tread  in  their  steps.  This  honoura- 
ble enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as  are  studying  ora- 
tory to  cultivate.     If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  miseraoly. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improvement  Every  one  who  speaks,  or  writes, 
should,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  own,  thfti.  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterizes  his  composition  and  style 
Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  it 
But  withal,  there  is  no  genius  so  original,  but  may  be  profited  and 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper  examples,  in  style,  composition,  and 
delivery.  They  always  open  some  new  ideas;  they  serve  to  enlarge 
and  correct  our  own.  They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and 
excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  on  the  right  choice  of  models  which 
we  purpose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  a  fardier 
care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind,  universal  admira- 
tion. For,  ^  decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.'  Even  in  the  most 
finished  models  we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there 
are  always  some  things  improper  for  imitation.  We  should  study 
to  acquire  a  just  conception  of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of 
any  writer,  or  public  speaker,  and  imitaite  these  only.  One  ou{|^t 
never  to  attach  himself  too  closely  to  any  single  model ;  for  he  who 
does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  afieeted 
imitation.  His  business  should  be,  to  draw  from  several  the  proper 
jdeas  of  perfection.  Living  examples  of  public  speaking,  in  any 
kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  out  As  to 
the  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  from  whom  benefit  may  be  deriv- 
ed  in  forming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoken  so  much  of 
them  in  former  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  hare  said 
of  their  virtues  and  defects.  I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
English  language,  in  which  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes 
us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  pub- 
lic speaking.  Among  the  French  there  are  more.  Saurin,  Bour- 
daloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particularly  the  last,  are  eminent  for 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  most  nervous  and  sublime  <n 
all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Meaux;  in  whose 
Oraisons  Funibres^  there  is  a  high  spirit  of  oratory.*  Some  of 
Fontenelle's  harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are  elegant  and 
agreeable.  And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin  and 
D'Aguesseau,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  bte  French  critics. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make, 

*  The  crttidtm  which  Ms  Crerier,  ftutfaor  of  Rh^toriqae  FraoooiM,  paues  upon  Uics« 
writen  whom  I  hare  Muned,  »,  'Bosraet  est  mnde,  mils  indgal ;  F16chier  est  plut 
e^y  Diais  moins  eler^,  b  loovent  trop  flenri :  »HMrdaloiie  est  solide  b  jodiceux,  nwis 
H  nefclige  les  gmces  leg6iC8 :  MassiUon  est  phis  riche  en  imagesi  mais  moins  fort  eo 
raisoDnement.  Je  souhaite  done,  que  Toraleur  ne  se  oontente  dans  V  imitation  d*un  ten 
dt  ces  modules,  mais  quit  tadic  de  tkneoAr  en  l«i  toutes  lenrs  diiferentes  ▼crtus/ 

ToL  II.  chap,  demite 
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concerning  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when 
we  would  carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  at- 
tend to  a  very  material  distinction,  between  written  and  spoken 
language.  These  are,  in  truth,  two  different  manners  of  com- 
municating ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be  read,  requires  one  sort 
of  style:  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  another.  In  books, 
we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all 
repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking  ad- 
mits a  more  easy,  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule ;  repe- 
titions may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be 
graceful,  the  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views; 
as  the  hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
and  have  not  the  advantage,  as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back 
again,  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend. 
Hence  the  style  of  many  good  authors,  would  appear  stiff,  affected, 
and  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  close  an  imitation,  we  should  transfer 
it  to  a  pppular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  example,  would  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  public  speaker? 
Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  such  as  that  of  the 
pulpit,  where  more  exact  preparation,  and  more  studied  style  are 
admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner  better  than  others,  which 
are  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking*  But 
still  there  is,  in  ^neral,  so  much  difference  between  speaking,  and 
composition  designed  only  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a 
close  and  injudicious  imitation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others;  and  who,  therefore, 
can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  English 
authors,  are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean, 
throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness  main- 
tains the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker ;  and  this 
is  one  of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more 
splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than  Dean  Swift's ;  but  still  it  is  the 
style  of  one  who  speaks,  or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all 
his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philo- 
sophical ones,  that  this  observation  can  be  applied,)  carry  much 
more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great 
assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by 
others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps  too 
much  of  it  for  a  writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
trivial  or  so  false ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  ad- 
vantage might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent 
exercise  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
necessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is, 
doubtless,  most  useful,  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind 
of  public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves.  This, 
they  should  keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  them- 
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selves  to  it  But  let  me  also  advise  them,  not  to  allow  themselves 
•n  negligent  composition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  of 
composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in  common  discourse, 
study  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  that 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and  arti- 
ficial language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affectation, 
worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which 
is  becoming,  and  has  propriety;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a 
clumsy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becom* 
ing  manner  is  very  often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless 
manner ;  but  it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea 
of  it  That  idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and 
form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking 
in  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into 
which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  lau- 
dable institutions;  and,  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  many 
valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and  study, 
by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries,  concerning  those  subjects  which 
are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce  emulation; 
and  gradually  mure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to  some- 
whsft  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom  them  to 
know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  themselves 
in  speaking;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  all, 
they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  assist  them 
in  procuring  that  ''  Copia  verborum,"  which  can  be  acquired  by 
no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  nnder^ 
stood  of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number 
of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are 
connected  by  some  afSnity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have 
in  view,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may 
afterwards  fall  to  their  lot  As  for  those  public  and  promiscuous 
societies,  in  which  multitudes  are  brought  together,  who  are  often 
of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who  are  joined  by  no  common 
bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public  speaking,  and  have 
no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of  their  supposed 
talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  useless,  but  of  an 
hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  seminaries  of 
licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly.  They  mislead  those 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society, 
into  fantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert 
their  attention  from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote 
from  their  sphere  in  life. 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  oratory 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  render 
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them  useful.  If  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly  cho 
sen;  if  they  maintain  extravagant  or  indecent  topics;  if  they 
indulge  themselves  in  loose  and  flimsy,  declamation,  which  has 
no  foundation  in  good  sense;  or  accustom  themselves  to  speak 
pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation,  they  may  improve 
one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing ;  and  will  infal- 
libly form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speaking. 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  societies, 
m  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects ;  that 
they  houseful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  thecourseof  their  studies, 
or  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and 
Kfe.  In  die  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate 
in  the  practice  of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects 
where  they  are  ignorant  or  unripe ;  but  only,  when  they  have 
proper  materials  for  a  discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought 
of  the  subject  beforehand.  In  the  third  place,  when  they  do 
speak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persua- 
sion in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  eloquence ;  and  for  this 
end  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in 
a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  as  the 
right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arguments  as  seem  to 
them  most  solid.  By  these  means,  they  will  take  the  best  method 
of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  and  persuasive 
manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study 
of  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloquence?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and^  yet  I  dare  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly 
among  the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  for  reasons  which  were  be- 
fore given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  been  very  much 
the  object  of  study;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful  efiects  among  us 
that  it  had  in  more  democratical  states ;  and  therefore  has  not  been 
cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  moderns,  though  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  difierent  kinds  of 
writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence, or  public  discourse;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that  kind, 
has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes 
GerardusVossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lum- 
ber,all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  thatareto  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the 
study  of  eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more  at- 
tempted, on  this  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of 
Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour; 
RoUin.  Batteux,  Crevier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  French  critics^have 
also  written  on  oratory ;  butthough  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none 
of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re- 
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course;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls  him 
to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  an- 
cient rhetorical  writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  are 
too  systematical,  as  I  formerly  ahowed;  they  aim  at  doipg  too  much; 
at  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even 
supply  invention  with  materials  on  eyery  subject;  insomuch,  that 
one  would  imagine  they  expected  to  form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as 
mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would  foi^n  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  aU 
that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  ia  to  giye  ppenings  for  assisting  and 
enlightening  taate,  and  £or  pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  it  ou{^t 
to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  afterwards  written  on 
the  subject  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  unto  so  many  differ- 
ent sciences,  has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  great 
penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  rh^ 
toric  out  of  the  hands  of  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and 
good  sense  into  the  art.  Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which 
have  been  written  on  the  passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ;  though  in  this,  as  in  sJl  his  wri- 
tings, his  great  brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding 
Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the 
foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still  remain, 
Demetrius  Fhalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus;  both  write 
on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused ^  espe- 
cially Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicerow 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on 
that  subject  is  that  De  Oratart^  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's 
writings  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue 
is  polite ;  the  characters  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions^ 
and  his  rules  and  observations  may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague 
and  general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be  learned  from  it;  and 
it  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea 
of  eloquence.  The  '  Orator  ad  M .  Brutum,'  is  also  a  consideraUe 
treatise:  and,  in  general,  throughout  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there 
run  those  hi^  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both 
for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling  in  it 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the. subject  oforatory,  the  most 
instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few  books  which, 
abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater  degree  of 
fust  and  accurate  taste,  than  Quintilian's  institutions.  Almost  all  the 
principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  he  found  in  them.  He  has  digest- 
ed into  excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Though 
some  parts  of  his  work  contain  loo  much  of  the  technical  and  arti- 
ficial system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that  reasoLf  mav  be  dry  and  te 
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dtoufl,  yet  I  would  not  advise  the  omittiiig  to  read  any  pert  of  », 
institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the^bar,  even  these  techniciu  parts  may 
prove  of  much  use.  Seldom  has  anv  person,  of  more  sound  and 
distinct  judgment  than  Quintilian,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
art  of  oratory. 


(iUESTIOirS. 


Of  what  has  our  author  now  fully 
treated ;  but  belbre  fiffwhipg  this,  sub- 
ject, whaX  suggestiooB  me^^  of  use  1 
To  be  cm  eloquDt  speaker,  is  far  from 
what?  What,  however,  is  &  matter 
not  very  diflicult  ?  .Of  this,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  is  the  idea  which  our 
author  has  endeavoured  to  give  of  elo- 
quence 1  What,  natural  ana  acquired 
talents  must  concur  for  cariyin^  this  to 
perfection  ?  About  what,  then,  is  there 
little  reason  to  wonder?  Why  should 
we  not,  however,  despair?  Of  Uie 
number  of  orators,  of  the  highest  class, 
what  is  here  observed?-  What  advan- 
tage has  the  study  oforatory  above  that 
of  poetry  ?  In  eloquence,  what  station 
may  one  possess  with  dicnitv;  and 
what  does  eloquence  admit  ?  W  hat  is  a 
trifling  inquiry  ?  What  parts  ^o  nature 
and  art,  respectively,  take  in  attain- 
meiitB  of  all  kinds  ?  What  is  certain  ? 
By  this  remark,  what  does  our  author 
mean  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Afler 
these  preliminary  observations^  to  what 
do  we  proceed  ?  In  the  first  place,  what 
stands  nighest  in  the  order  of  means; 
and  why  ?  Among  whom  was  this  a 
favourite  position  ?  To  find  what,  gives 
pleasure;  an4  what  can  be  clearly 
shown?  What  is  the  first  oonsideratMn 
to  support  this  remark?  What  is  the 
efiect  of  these?  On  the  other  hand, 
what  opinion  of  the  ^)eaker  will  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  his  eloquence? 
Though  it  may  entertain  and  amuse, 
yet  how  is  it  viewed  ?  How  is  this  subiect 
further  illustrated  ?  But,  lest  it  should  be 
said  that  this  relates  only  to  the  charac- 
ter of  virtue,  what  does  our  author  fur- 
ther observe  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the 
prosecution  of  honourable  studies  ?  In 
what  language  has  Quintilian  touched 
this  consideratbn  very  properly  ?  But 
besides  this  consideration,  what  other, 
of  still  higher  importance,  is  there  that 
(teaerves  attention  ?  How  is  this  remark 


illustrated  ?  On  all  mat  subjects  and 
occasbos^  what  is  tiie  effect  ol'  noble 
sentimeuts?  What  do  they  sive  to  one's 
discourse?  Here,  what  will  not  avail 
and  of  an  assumed  character,  wba 
is  observed  ?  What  only  can  transmit 
the  emotk>n  to  others ;  and  hence,  what 
folfewB?  What,  therefore,  n  necessary 
for  those  who  would  excel  in  any  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  oratory?  Whencv* 
er  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  What  are 
the  sentiments  and  dispositions  particu- 
larly requisite  for  them  to  cultivate? 
What  are  extremely  averse  to  elo- 
quence ?  What  does  such  a  disposition 
bespeak  ?  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  true  orator  ?  Joined  with  the  man- 
ly virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time 
what?  What  must  also  be  stu- 


ied  by  every  public  speaker?  Why  is 
modesty  essential?  But  why  ou^ht  it 
not  to  rua  into  excessive  timidity? 
Wliat.  in  the  second  place,  is  most  es* 
sential  to  an  orator?  What  do  Cicer 
and  Quintilian  say  on  this  subject ;  anc 
what  are  the  foundation  of^  all  fgooix 
speaking?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated? What  only  cai»- attention  to 
style,  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
speech,  do  ?  Of  what  must  he  who  is 
to  plead  at  the  bah  make  himself  tho- 
roughly master  ?  To  what  sludy  must 
he  who  is  eraeaking  from  the  pulpit,  close- 
ly apply  nimself ;  and  why  ?  What 
course  must  be  pursued  by  him  who 
would  fit  himself  tor  bein<7  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  the  nation? 
Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly 
belongs  to  his  professbn,  with  what 
must  a  public  speaker  make  himself 
acquainted  ?  What  advantage  will  re- 
sult from  the  study  of  noetry,  and  ot 
history  ?  What  remarks  follow  ?  What, 
in  the  third  place,  is  recommended ; 
why ;  and  what  must  we  not  imia^'ne  Y 
How.  only,  can  eminence  be  attamed? 
Ab  tiiis  is  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature^ 
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what  16  said  of  him  who  can  believe 
himself  an  exception  to  it  ?  Why  is  it 
a  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  ?  Of  that 
relaxed  state  of  mind  which  arises 
from  indolence  or  dissipation,  what  is 
observed  ?  By  what  wul  one  be  known 
who  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art?  Of 
this,  what  is  observed  7  If  youth  wants 
it,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  In 
the  fourth  place,  what  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improvement  ?  What 
would  everyone  who  speaks  endeavour 
to  have ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  sla- 
vish imitation  ?  But,  what  remark  fol- 
lows? What  do  they  do? 

On  what  will  much  depend  ?  And 
supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  about 
what  is  a  farther  care  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  should  we  study  to  ac- 
quire ?  Why  should  not  one  attach  him- 
self too  closely  to  any  single  model  ? 
What  should  be  his  business  ?  What  is 
here  not  expected  ?    Of  ancient  and 
modem  writers,  from  whom  benefit  may 
be  derived,  what  is  here  observed? 
What  does  our  author  own  is  to  be  re- 
gretted ?  Among  the  French,  in  the 
different  departments  of  oratory,  whose 
names  are  mentioned  ?  Concerning  the 
imitation  of  the  siyle  of  any  favourite 
author,  to  what  distinction  must  we 
attend  ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed ; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated  ?  What  style 
does  speaking  admit ;  and  oTit,  what  is 
farther  observed  ?   Hence,  what  fol- 
Ibws  ?  What  example  of  illustration  is 
given?  Of  some  kmds  of  public  dis- 
course, what  is  observed?    But  still 
there  is  what  ?  To  what  does  some  au- 
thors' manner  of  writing  approach  more 
nearly  than  others ;  and  what  is  the 
consequence?  Who  are  of  thig  class? 
What  does  the  Dean,  throughout  all  his 
writings,  tnaintain ,  and  of  this,  what  .'s 
observed?  What  is  the  character  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  ?  What  ap- 
pearance do  cdl  his  political  writings 
carry  ?  What  qualities  do  they  possess ; 
and  of  them,  what  is  to  be  regretted? 
In  the  fiflh  place,  what  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  a  necessary  means  of  improve- 
ment? What  sort  of  composition  is  tlie 
most  useful?   What  advice   is   here 
given  ?  Of  him  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  and  speak  correctly,  what  is 
observed  ?  By  tnis  remark,  what  is  not 
meant  ?  To  what  would  this  form  him  ? 
But  what  is  to  be  observed  ?  Of  the 
oecomiiig  manner,  what  is  observed; 
h\t  what  does  it  require  to  seize  the 


just  idea  of  it?  Of  this  idea,  when  ac- 
quired, what  use  should  we  make? 
Why  have  exercises  in  speaking  al- 
ways been  reconmiended  to  students  ? 
Of  the  societies  into  which  they  scnne- 
times  form  themselves  for  this  purpose, 
what  is  observed?  How  do  they  become 
favourable  to  knowledge  and^etudy? 
What  do  they  produce ;  and  to  what 
do  they  gradually  inure  those  who  are 
engaged  in  them  ?  To  what  do  they 
accustom  them;    and  what  is,  per- 
haps,  their  greatest  advantage  ?  What 
meetings  are  hereto  be  understood? 
What  mstitutkxis  are  not  merely  use- 
less, but  hurtful  in  their  nature?  Of 
proving  what,  are  they  in  jgreat  ha- 
zard ?  Into  what  do  they  mislead  those 
who,  in  their  own  calling,  might  be  use- 
ful members  of  society  ?  l^en  of  the 
allowable  meetings  into  which  students 
of  oratory  form  themselves,  what  is  <^ 
served?    Under   what   circumstances 
may  they  improve  themselves  in  petu- 
lance, but  infallibly  form  themselves  to 
a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speak- 
ing?  What  advice  is,  therefore,  given 
to  all  who  are  members  of  such  socie- 
ties ?  What  will  be  the  effect  of  pursu- 
ing this  course  ?  What  inquiry,  only, 
now  remains?  Of  these,  what  is  obser- 
ved? For  professed  writers  on  public 
speaking,  where  must  we  look?  Ot 
popular  eloquence  among  the  modems, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  said  of  Jo- 
annes Gerardus  Vossius  ?    Among  the 
French,  the  names  of  what  writers  on 
this  subject  appear ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them  ?  To  whom,  chiefly,  must  we 
have  recourse;  and  what  remark  fol- 
lows? What  defect,  however,  is  there, 
in  all  the  ancient  rhetorical  writers? 
What  is  all  that  can,  in  trath,  be  done? 
Who  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that 
was  ailerweu^  written  on  this  subject ; 
and  of  him, -what  is  observed  ?  He  was 
the  first  that  did  what  ?  What  is  said 
of  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ?  Of  suc- 
ceeding Greek  rhetoricisuns,  what  m  ob- 
served ?  What  two  still  remain,  and 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  What  general 
remarks  are  made  on  Cicero's  rhetori- 
cal writings?  Of  them,  which  are  the 
most  distinguished ;  and  what  is  said  dT 
them?  Of  all  the  ancient  writers  on 
the  subject  of  oratory,  who  is  the  moet 
useful^  and  the  most  instructive?  Of 
Quinulian,  and  of  his  institutes,  what 
is  observed  ? 
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LECTURE    XXXTe 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MODERNS.— HISTORICAL   WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  ora- 
tory, or  public  speaking,  and  which,  as  fiur  as  the  subject  allowed,  I 
;iave  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that 
.  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  com- 
''osition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of 
"criticism  relating  to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be 
Irawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  but  1  am  sensible  that  critical  discus- 
ons,  when  they  are  pursued  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  te- 
dious. I  shall  study,  therefore,  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under 
the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pur- 
sued, and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any 
attention ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  eveiy 
subject ;  regarding  authority  no  farther  than  as  it  appears  to  me 
founded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  I  have  of- 
ten quoted  several  of  the  ancient  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have 
also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  do  the  same,  when  treating  of  their  writings  under  more 
general  heads.  It  may  be  fit  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  rationally,  upon 
what  foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
paid  to  the  ancients.  These  observations  are  the  more  necessary, 
as  thb  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  controversy  in  the  republic 
of  letters ;  and  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they  will 
serve  to  throw  light' on  some  things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  con- 
cealing different  kinds  of  composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employ- 
ed the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most 
distinguished  for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably 
barren  in  them  ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exert- 
ed herself  with  a  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured 
them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed for  this.  Some  of  the  moral  causes  lie  obvious ;  such  as  fa- 
3K 
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vounble  cireumstancas  of  government  and  of  manners;  encoarage> 
ment  from  great  men ;  emulation  elicited  among  the  men  of  genius. 
But  as  these  have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole  efiect,  phy- 
sical causes  have  been  als<t  assigned ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his 
reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  collected,  a  greajt  many  obser- 
vations on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the  cUmate,  and  other  such 
natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  But  what- 
ever the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain 
periods  or  age^  of  the  world  much  more,  distinguished  than  others, 
for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The 
first  is  the  Grecian  age,  which.commeiu^od  near  the  tiine  of  the  Fe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  extended  ti|l  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Pla^o,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Ly- 
sias,  Isocrates,  Pindar,  iB[Schylus,fiuripides,  Sophocles,  Aristopha- 
nes, M enander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  'Lysippus,  Apelles,  Phidias, 
Praxiteles.  The  second,  is  the  Roman  age.  included  nearly  within 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  afibrding  us  Catullus,  Lu- 
cretius, Terence,  Vireil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Properttus,  Ovid,  Phae- 
drus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Li  vy,  Sallust,  Yarro,  and  Yitruvius.  The  third 
age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  H. 
and  Leo  X. ;  when  flourished  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Vida, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
the  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  Comeille, 
Racine,  De  Retz,  M oliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste^  Rousseau, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascall,  Malebranche,  Massillon, 
Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  England,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Otway, 
Young,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson, 
Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns, 
we  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  first  of 
these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early,  as 
Homer  in  particular;  and  by  the  moderns,  those  who  flourished  in 
the  two  last  of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down 
to  our  own  times.  Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of 
writers,  must  be  necessarily  vaeue  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend 
so  many,  and  of  such  different  xinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But 
the  comparison  is  generally  made  to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  each  clai6. 
With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and 
Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand  for  the  ancients,  and  Perrault  and 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  modems ;  and  it  was  carried  to  ex- 
tremes on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste  and  letters, 
we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflections  may  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  upon  what  grounds 
we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  takes  upon  bin 
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to  decry  the  ancient  classics;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discovered 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merits  and  that 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we^ay  boldly  ven- 
ture to  tell  such  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery 
The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too 
solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  arguments  whatever;  for  it  is  esta- 
blished upon  that  almost  universal  taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tri- 
ed throughout  the  succession  of  so  many  ages*  Imperfections  in 
their  works  he  may  indeed  point  out;  passages  that  are  faulty  he 
may  show;  for  wher^  is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect?  But,  if  he 
attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  provQ  that  the  re- 
putation  which  they  have  gained  is  on  the  whole,  unjust,  there  is  an 
argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstration.  He 
must  be  in.  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  matters 
of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie? 
where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  Uie  authority  of  the  last  decision? 
where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  showed,  in  those 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  exami- 
nation, to  be  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men  ?  These 
have  been  fully  consulted  on  this  head.  The  public,  the  unprejudic- 
ed public,  has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for  many  centuries,  and 
throughout  almost  all  civilized  nations.  It  has  prQUounced  its  ver- 
dict: it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those  writers ;  and  from  this  tribu- 
nal there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an  error; 
and  may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when 
produced.  Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge, 
and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned  according  as  science  and 
knowledge  are  enlarged,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light 
For  this  reason,  a  system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanc- 
tion from  its  antiquity,  or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows 
older,  may  be  justly  expected  to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more 
knowing ;  and  supposing  it  doubtful,  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton, 
were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristotle's,  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was  a 
stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  taste ; 
which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science^  but 
upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving 
mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  philosophy. 
For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  natural,  it  is  for  that  reason,  the  right  feeling.  Th^ 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  JSiueid  must  therefore  stand  upon 
sure  ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long;  though  that  of  the  Aris- 
totelian or  Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  cajl  in 
question. 

It  is  in^vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  po- 
ets, and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true, 
are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by 
that  means  we  have  no\ '  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favour;  but 
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how  came  they  to  gain  the  possession  of  colleges  and  schools?  Plain- 
ly, by  the  high  fame  which  these  had  among  their  own  cotemporaries 
For  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There 
was  a  time  when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is 
not  to  commentators  and  universities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted 
for  their  fame.  They  became  classics  and  school-books,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  admiration  wkich  was  paid  them  by  the  best 
judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  find  Virgil  and 
Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Quot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totus  decolor  esset  • 

Flaccus,  &  baereret  nigfro  fuligo  Maroni.*  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  ereat 
ancient  classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  universal  among  all  the 
most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  re- 
putation cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  merit  of  their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for 
the  ancients  in  every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  general  principle, 
which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and 
the  moderns.  Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in 
point  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  know- 
ledge has  had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  mo- 
derns cannot  but  have  some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain 
respects,  be  considered  as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat 
by  advancing  in  years.  Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been 
always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it;  for, 
during  the  course  of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  Iftthargy. 
Yet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  able  to 
avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  interval«ij  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  of  a 
proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater  pro- 
gress, than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  materials  are  want- 
ing. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences  that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  observation  of 
facts,  modern  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over 
the  ancient.  I  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pure 
reasoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the  moderns,  than  in  some 
instances  there  was  among  the  ancients;  owing  perh.\p«i  to  a  more 
extensive  literary  intercourse,  which  has  improved  j^.xd  f^harpened 
the  faculties  of  men.     In  some  studies  too,  that  relate  ^o  taste  and 

*  **  Then  thou  art  bound  to  smell,  on  either  hand, 
Ab  many  itinking  lamps,  as  schooUboys  stand, 
When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  sully*d  book, 
And  Virgil's  sacred  page  was  all  besmear*d  with  smoke.**      Drydsv 
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fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress  of  society  must,  in 
equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given ussome  advantages.  For  instance, 
in  history ;  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several 
European  nations  at  present,  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government, 
because  we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolu* 
tions.  The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times; 
commerce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civilized ;  posts 
are  every  where  established ;  intercourse  is  become  niore  easy ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  by  consequence,  more  attainable.  All  these 
are  great  advantages  to  historians;  of  which,  in  some  measure,  as 
I  shall  afterward  show,  they  have  availed  themselves.  In  the  more 
complex  kinds  of  poetry,  likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat, 
perhaps, in  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  perform- 
ances, having  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attention  to  probability,  and  to 
decorums.  . 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead 
above  the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be 
imagined  at  first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one 
side,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all 
the  artificial  improvements  which  can  be  made  by  greater  know- 
ledge and  correctness.  To  return  to  our  comparison  •f  the  age  of 
the  world  with  that  of  a  man ;  it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  i*f  the  advancing  age  of  the  world  bring  along  with 
it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there  belong,  however,  to  its 
earlier  periods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genius. 
This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  characteristical  diflTerence  between 
the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  compared  with  the  modem. 
Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  simplicity, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometimes  more  art  and 
correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But,  though  this  be  in 
general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with  some 
exceptions^  (or  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  ancient  times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efforts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at  present 
It  was  not  to  schools  and  universities  that  the  persons  applied,  who 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse. 
They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into  distant  countries,  to 
Egypt,  and  to  the  East.  They  inquired  after  all  the  monuments 
of  learning  there.  They  conversed  with  priests,  philosophers, 
poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  anv  distinguished  fame.  They 
returned  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  discoveries  which  thev 
had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  whicb 
they  had  seen.    Their  knowledge  and  improvements  cost  tiievo 
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more  labour,  raised  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  were  attended  with 
higher  rewards  and  honours,  than  in  modern  days.  Fewer  l.-^.  che 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves;  but  such  as 
did  distinguish  themselves,  were  sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and 
even  veneration,  which  is,  of  all  other  rewards,  the  greatest  incentive 
to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  at 
the  Olympic  eames,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  uie  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  the 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of  them  as  could  re- 
peat any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  poet, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  publir 
regard,  far  beyond  what  modem  manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  considered  as  an  attainment  neithet 
so  difficult,  nor  so  high  and  meritorious. 

Scribimas  indocti,  doctiquei  Pofimata  passim.* 

We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the  ancients. 
To  excel,  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object  Less  effort, 
less  exertion  is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistances 
than  they.  Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy 
to  be  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  can 
be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity  of 
genius  is  spread  over  all.  But  to  rise  beyond  that,  and  to  overtop 
the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude  of  assistances  which 
we  have  for\Il  kinds  of  composition,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses,  than  fiiivours, 
the  exertions  of  native  genius.  ^<  It  is  very  possible,''  says  that 
ingenious  author,  in  his  £ssay  on  the  Ancients  and  Modems,  <^that 
men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these;  may  lessen  the  force  of 
their  own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  have 
less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that 
of  those  before  them.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never 
be  a  poet;  so  people  that  trust  to  others'  charity,  rather  than 
their  own  industry,  will  be  always  poor.  Who  can  tell,"  he  adds, 
^  whether  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man 
that  has  great  advantages  from  nature?  Whether  the  weight 
ind  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may 
not  suppress  his  own ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses 
a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ?  The 
strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of  exercise,  than  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat, 
rather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they 
would  be  without  them." 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  ii> 
most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition^  For  accurate  think- 
ing and  enlarged  ideas,   in  several    parts  of  philosophy,  to  the 

*  **  Now  every  desp'rate  blockhead  dares  to  write ; 
Verte  b  the  trade  of  er'rf  tiTinf  wight'*  Frahcis. 
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moderns  we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse.  Of  correct  tnd 
finished  writing  m  some  works  of  taste,  they  may  afford  useful  pat- 
terns :  but  for  ul  that  belongs  to  original  genius,  to  spirited,  master- 
ly, and  high  execution,  our  best  and  most  nappy  ideas  are,  generally 
speaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic  poetry,  for  instance, 
Homer  and  Virgil,  to  this  day,  stand  not  within  many  degrees  df  any 
rival.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have  none. 
In  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to 
mention  in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
we  have  no  such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so 
animated,  and  interesting,as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xen 
ophon,  Liyy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the 
drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements, 
yet  for  poetiy  and  sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles 
and  Euripides ;  nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the 
correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  Terence.  We  have 
no  such  love  ele^es  as  those  of  TibuUus ;  no  such  pastorals  as  some 
of  Theocritus's;  and  for  Ivric  poetry,  Horace  stands  quite  unri- 
valled. The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
particular  encomium.  That  ^'Curiosa  Felicitas''  which  Petronius 
has  remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness,  elegance,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading;  and  from  whom 
alone,  were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to 
form  %  very  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 
To  all  such,  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their 
genius,  let  ine  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 

NocturoA  Tenate  manui  Tertate  dinrnA.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  man  can 
be  reckoned  a  polite  scholar;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  au- 
thors would  afford  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in  hold- 
ing up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally  studied 
and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any  country, 
good  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  They 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  undervalue 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers 
of  antiquity,  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of 
every  thing  which  is  modem,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  that 
has  been  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pe- 

*  "  Read  tfaem  by  day,  and  itndy  them  by  niglit."  FaAWCit 
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dants.  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  some  assuredly 
deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others;  nay,  some  are  of  no 
great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occasionally  to  just 
censure ;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  given  to  be  absolutely 
perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read  them  with  a  dis- 
tinguishing eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  only; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  find 
fault  with  parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  moderns,  I  proceed  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition, 
and  the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them, 
whether  modern  or  ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition 
IS,  in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written' in  verse ;  which 
certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subject 
to  separate  laws.  I  begin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose. 
Of  orations,  or  public  discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  treated 
fully.  The  remaining  species  of  prose  compositions,  which  assume 
any  such  regular  form,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism, 
seem  to  be  chiefly  these :  historical  writing,  philosophical  writing, 
epistolaiy  writing,  and  fictitious  history.  Historical  composition 
shall  be  first  considered ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  pur- 
pose to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  histo. 
rian  to  record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  pro* 
per  object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  mky  be  deduced  many  of 
the  laws  relating  to  it;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  ii^yiew, 
it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apt  to 
fall  concerning  this  species  of  composition.  As  the  primary  end  of 
history  is  to  record  truth, — impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy,  are 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  an  historian.  He  must  neither  be  a 
panegyrist,  nor  a  satirist  He  must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give 
scope  to  aiSection :  but,  contemplating  past  events  and  characters 
witJi  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must  present  to  bis  readers  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts,  however  true, 
that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history ;  but  such  a  record  as  enables  us 
to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our  own  instruction.  The 
facts  ought  to  be  momentous  and  important :  represented  in  con- 
nexion with  their  causes,  traced  to  their  efiects,  and  unfolded  in 
clear  and  distinct  order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It 
is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce 
not  its  mstructions  with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with 
a  greater  variety  of  instructioils,  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to 
afiord,  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judg- 
ment on  human  afiairs.  It  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated 
10  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dignity  are 
essential  characteristics  of  history;  no  light  ornaments  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, no  flippancy  of  style,  no  quaintness  of  wit     But  the  writer 
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must  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  writing  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who  has 
pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  our  imagination.  At  the  same  time,  historical 
writing  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  ornamented  aitd  spirited 
narration.  It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance ;  but  the 
ornaments  must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not 
appear  to  be  soueht  after ;  but  to  rise  naturally  from  a  mind  animated 
by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Historical  composition  is  understood  tx>  comprehend  under  it,  an- 
nals, memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ; 
on  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  I  shall  have 
first  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of 
history.  Such  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  history 
of  some  state  or  kingdom  through  its  difierent  revolutions,  such  as 
Livy's  Roman  History ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or 
some  portion  or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a 
whole  by  itself;  such  as,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War,  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or  Claren- 
don's of  ^ose  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
requisite  in  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible ;  that 
is,  bis  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  unconnected  parts  mere- 
ly, but  should  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle, 
which  shall  make  the  impression  on  the  mi.nd  of  something  that  is 
one,  whole,  and  entire.  It  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  this, 
when  happily  executed,  has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
some  able  writers  of  history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether 
pleasure  or  instruction  be  the  end  sought  by  the  study  of  history, 
either  of  them  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind 
has  always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  great  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  action;  when  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we 
can  refer  the  various  facts  related  by  the  historian. 

In  general  histories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  must  be  more 
imperfect  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  com- 
plex, yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it,  form  so  many  subordinate 
wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves;  each  of  which  can  be  treated 
both  as  complete  within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  be- 
fore and  follows.  In  tlie  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every 
reign  should  have  its  own  unity ;  a  beginning,  amiddle,  and  an  end,  to 
the  system  of  affairs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to 
discern  how  that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and 
how  it  is  inserted  into  what  follows.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  all 
the  secret  link?  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote,  and  seem- 
ingly  unconnected  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  was  the 
plan  of  mony  succeeding  princes  to  reduce  the  power  of  their  no- 
bles ;  and  daring  several  reigns,  mof  ^  of  the  leading  actions  had  a 
reference  to  this  end.  In  other  states,  tiie  rising  power  of  the  com 
3L 
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moos,  inflMDced  for  a  tract  of  time  the  coarse  and  conneirton  o! 
public  affairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading  principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  em- 
pire. The  continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  towards 
this  end  from  smaU  beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  r^uiar  progressive 
plan,  furnished  to  Livj  a  happy  subject  for  histoncal  unity,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  variety  of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient]  eeneral  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  most 
exact  idea  of  this  quslity  of  historical  composition,  though,  in  other 
respects  not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Poly  bins.  This  appears  from  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book ; 
observing  that  the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  is, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle;  how, 
and  by  what  causes,  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  worid  became  sub 
ject  to  the  Roman  empire.  ^This  action,^  says  he,  ^is  distinct  in 
its  beginning,'  determined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  ac- 
complishment; therefore,  I  think  it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view 
beforeliand,  of  the  chief  constituent  parts  which  make  up  this 
whole/  In  another  place  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  good 
fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  allowed  such  variety 
of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view ;  remarking,  that  before  thi^ 
period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and  without  connex- 
ion ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  all  the  great  transac- 
tions of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  point,  and  vrere  capa- 
ble of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  he 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  usefulness 
of  writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive,  and  connected  plan ; 
comparing  the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by 
particular  facts,  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  part) 
only,  without  haying  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  structure.* 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  transaction,  a:* 
confine  themselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of  a 
nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  th:it 
they  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  Salhist's  histories  of  tlie 
Gatilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cjrropo^lia,  and  hi^ 
retreat  of  the  ten  Qiousand,  are  instances  of  particular  histories, 
where  the  unity  of  historical  narration  is  perfectly  well  maintained. 
Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writer  of  great  strenf^th  and  dignity,  has 
failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

*    K«di?x«  fih  veif  tfjtoiy  /osoiftf'iv  it  mtni^pthot  liJi  t»c  »eiT«  fii^or  irs^atc  /uflT{i»t 

AfASfCf  TO  fflioF,  Kf  Ti  11^  ^  T»  int  4^X*^  tviTfun/flt,  kJLtuta  9*ki9  vrtitwifuu  r»fr 
mmtit  iidfoif,  T«;|^MK  Jr  cJfuutt  mirvAt  itvrc^c  e/uoxoynVw  /fe  rtntu  yi^f  W4\v  tt  T»r 
ix«6f/«c  iLnxtirifTo^  W999%h^  »«i  m^'dLWxi^tn  toic  •Hi^Mwrtf  ik«v.  hfttat  fu^  y^ 
kaCmt  «jr«  fufuc  rm  iktn  iW«iv.  wt^w  /•  sot)  y^mun  mfiaSi  1;(iiv  dintLrn  f^ 
^AfJikit  I^X"  ^*  '•ftiHov  99p£9i,KK»rBai  rh  MLttL  fii^  irB{/«9  «rf «c  tip  t»v  r:  m> 
Vc«ri«g/«?  %ak  •^rif,  U  fclr  Veivt  fife  tf r«rreF  «>{0(  «UMrx«  wfM.TKWMt  %0A  a-A^cSi'^or. 
•n  tifuAtwm  MULk  Adi^jf  fiimt  if  rtt  l^JnePt  ««)  i^nAth  m*r»t^imrmf  lUet  tttj  m 
)^iiMv  Mf  f%  rtfink^  m  'TH  irnf /«(  xdSti r.  Potva.  Hklm    Ma». 
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No  oae  great  object  is  properly  pursued,  and  kept  in  view;  but  his 
aarration  is  cut  down  into  small  pieces ;  his  history  is  divided  by 
fummers  and  winters;  and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  trans<^ 
actions  unfinished,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  place,  from  Athens 
to  Sicily,  from  thenee  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mitylene, 
that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  We 
have  a  great  many  disjointed  parts  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difficulty  we  collect  into  one  body;  and  throosh  this  faulty  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  his  subject,  that  judicioiili  historian  becomes 
more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For 
these  reasons  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of 
antiquity,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with 
a  view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of 
transactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere 
at  the  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if  he  cannot  form  some  con- 
nexion among  the  affairs  which  he  relates,  so  as  to  introduce  them 
in  a  proper  train.  He  will  soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  re- 
cording, in  strict  chronological  order,  a  multitude  of  separate  trans- 
actions, connected  by  nothing  else,  but  their  happening  at  the  same 
time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than  that 
of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of  dissimilar 
parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together;  and 
digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  subject;  though,  in  judgment  and 


*  *  The  censure  which  Dionygias  passes  upon  Thu<nrdide8,  is,  in  sereral  articles, 
carried  too  far.  He  blames  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not  sufficiently 
splendid  and  agreeable,  and  as  abounding'  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancholy 
events,  on  which  he  observes  that  Thucydides  lores  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  to 
Herodotus,  whom,  both  for  the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  he  prefers 
to  the  other  historian.  It  is  tme,  that  the  subject  of  Thucydides  ^wants  the  gay- 
ety  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity.  The 
Peloponaesian  war  was  the  contest  between  two  great  rind  powers,  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Herodotus  lores  to  dwell  on 
prosperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusinr  manner  of  the  ancient 
poetical  historians;  but  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucydides  writes 
to  the  understanding.  He  was  a  grare  reflecting  man,  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
man Kfe;  and  the  melancholy  erents  and  catastrophes  which  he  records,  are  often 
both  the  most  interesting  parts  of  bislory,  and  the  most  imprortug  to  the  heart 

The  critic's  oiwerrations  on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of 
fals  subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus  in  tliis  respect  is 
not  unjust— 8if»0/i/'«c  /uw  rut  X^non  «»oMf^>  'Hjpc/orec  ii  T«ic  ^ft^uj^ait  O'Siv 
^^AyfAOLrmff  ynywtM  QtaufMae  d^*^»t  >«U  A»^4rei(A»eAwsToc  iroKkm?  \tii^  »«r«  t«  ^vr  o 
3i|{oc  ttetl  ^UfAmtA  •yryfatfitf'Uf  iv  /lai^^Aic  ToiroK,  sfxiTixuf  vtttt  m^omt  m^^ftit  kctk- 
Ktirmfi  rri/bv  tuervrai  tmf  »«t«  to  iut^  dn^ec  9m\  ^UfutmfA  ytyrofiifaff,  ^KAfrnfitB*  ik 
K*9%in^  mtos,  KAt  /uc»o?u»c  roic  ln\u(AWUi  ««{ osoxitfiii^fv.  2«ftCfC»»f  damvJWW  /umv 
vira9Uif  XACam  «'oaaa  Toasau  fAt^n  to  n  vm/ji*,  'H^o/oth  /«  T<t(  v^KKtLt »«!  uht  wo* 
KVf«c  tfV'oOirtfc  4r^e«ixo/uiv»,  rVjUfvire?  of  «'«/»«  ^roiirxivflK. — ^With  regard  to  style, 
Dioqysius  gires  llncydides  the  just  praise  of  energy  wd  brerity ;  but  censures  him 
on  many  occasions,  not  without  reason,  for  harsh  and  <^k0nre  expression,  deficient  in 
smoothness  and  ease. 
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accuracy,  much  inferior  to  Thuoydides.  With  digressions  and  epi- 
sodes he  abounds ;  but  when  these  have  any  connexion  with  tne 
main  subject,  and  are  inserted  professedly  as  episodes,  the  \inity  of 
the  whole  is  less  violated  by  them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered 
narration  of  the  principal  story.  Among  the  modems,  the  President 
Thuanus  has,  by  attempting  to  make  the  history  of  his  own  times 
too  comprehensive,  fallen  into  the  same  error,  of  loading  the  reader 
with  a  great  variety  of  unconnected  facts,  going  on  together  in  Af- 
ferent parts  of  the  world ;  an  historian  otherwise  of  great  probiQ'» 
candour,  and  excellent  understanding ;  but  through  this  want  of 
unity,  more  tedious,  and  less  interestmg,  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  been. 


aiTESTioirs. 

What  has  our  author  now  finished :  I  tated  with  much  heat,  in  France  ? 
and  wliat  has  he  endeavoured  to  do?  To  this  day,  among  men  of  taste,  what 


What  remains  to  be  done  ?  Of  this  part 
of  the  work,  what  is  observed ;  but  of 
what  is  our  author  sensible?  What 
will  he,  therefore,  study  to  do  ?  What 
method  will  he  here  foflow  ?  In  former 
lectures,  what  has  been  done;  and 
wYuit  remark  follows?  On  what  does 
our  author  think  it  necessary  to  make 
some  observations,  before  he  proceeds 
farther;  and  why?  Why  are  these 
observations  the  more  necessary;  and 
why  may  they  with  proprietv  be 
made  now?  What  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
What  moral  causes,  for  this,  are  obvi- 
ous ?  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
Inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  what, 
also,  have  been  assi^ed ;  and  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Abb^  du  Dos?  But, 
whatever  the  cause  be.  what  fact  is 
certain?  How  many  of'  these  happy 
a^es  have  learned  men  marked  out  ? 
What  is  the  first,  when  does  it  com- 
mence, and  till  what  time  does  it  ex- 
tend ?  Within  this  period,  whom  have 
we  ?  What  is  the  second ;  and  within 
the  idays  of  whom  is  it  included  ?  Whom 
does  it  aflford  us  ?  The  third  age  is  the 
restoration  of  learninj]^,  under  whom ; 
and  in  it,  who  flourished  ?  The  fourth 
comprehends  what  a^c,  and  in  it.  who 
fknirished  in  France,  and  in  England? 
When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  modems,  what  do  we 
^nerally  mean  bv  .ne  ancients,  and 
what  by  the  mo/' j/ns  ?  Why  must  any 
comparison  between  those  two  claeBcs 
of  write™,  be  vague  and  loose  ?  Upon 
what  is  the  comparison  generally  made 
to  turn  ?  Between  whom,  was  it  a^i- 


do  we  find?  What  may,  therefore,  be 
the  effect  of  a  few  reflectknis  ?  Whom 
may  we  boldlv  venture  to  tell,  that  be 
has  come  too  late  with  his  discovery  ? 
-Of  the  reputation  of  such  writers,  what 
is  observed?  What  may  he  be  able  to 
point  out  in  their  works;  and  what  may 
ne  show  ?  But  what  remark  follows  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  matters  of 
mere  reasoning,  what  is  remarked?  Ac- 
cording to  whaty  may  positions  thatdc' 
pend  upon  science,  knowledge,  and  mat- 
ters of^fact,  be  overtumea?  For  ih^ 
reason, what  follows;  and  what  illustra- 
tion is  ffiven  ?  On  what  does  taste  de- 
pend ?  Why  is  it  vain  to  think  of  de- 
ceiving mankind  here,  as  in  matters  of 
philosophy  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
tration IS  given?  What  is  it  also  vain 
to  allege  ?  Of  them,  what  is  true  ?  But 
how  came  they  to  -ffain  pcascMMaon  of 
colleges  and  schools  ?  Of  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  fol- 
lows? To  what  are  the  classics  not 
indebted  for  their  fame;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  what,  did  they  become 
classics?  What  evidence  have  we  of 
this?  From  this  general  ftrinciple,  what 
may  we  boldly  and  justly  mier  7  Against 
what,  however,  must  we  guard?  What 
remark  follows?  Whatever  feupcriority 
the  ancients  may  have  had  in  point  of 
genius,  yet,  in  what,  have  the  modems 
some  aavantage?  How  may  the  world 
be  considered  ?  To  what  have  its  im- 
provements not  always  been  in  pro- 
nortion ,  and  why  ?  Yet,  when  roused 
from  tliis  lethargy,  what  has  folk-T- 
ed? Some  happy  genius,  arJEang  at 
intervals,  would  do  what  ?  With  thu 
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sdvantage  of  a  proper  stock  of  materi- 
als, what  can  an  inferior  genius  do? 
Hence,  in  what  have  modem  philoso- 
phers an  unquestionable  superiority 
over  the  ancients?  What  is  our  author 
also  inclined  to  think ;  and  to  what, 
perhaps,  is  this  owing  ?  Of  some  studies, 
that  relate  to  taste,  what  is  also  ob- 
served ?  What  instance  is  given?  Why- 
are  we  better  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  government  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Of  the  more  complex  kinds  of 
poetry,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  il- 
lustration is  given  ?  Why  do  not  these 
points  of  superiority,  extend  as  far  as 
might  be  imci^ed  at  first  view  ?  To 
return  to  our  former  comparison,  what, 
not  without  reason,  may  be  said?  What 
does  this  appear  to  ibrm  ?  Among  the 
ancients,  what  do  we  find ;  and  what 
among  the  modems  ?  How  is  this  gene- 
ral remark  to  be  understood ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  it  proper  to  observe,  and  what 
were  they  f  Under  what  circumstances 
did  they  return  to  their  own  country  ? 
As  their  knowledge  and  improvements 
cost  them  more  labour,  what  was  the 
conseouence?  What  illustrations  fol- 
k>w?  Of  these  testimonies  of  public  re- 
gard, what  is  observed  ?  In  our  times, 
now  is  good  writing  considered;  and 
what  illustration  is  given?  What  cir- 
cumstances have  contributed  to  spread 
a  mediocrity  of  genius  over  all  wri- 
ters ?  What  is  Sir  William  Temple's 
opinion  of  the  efllect  of  the  multitude 
of  assistances  which  we  have  for  all 
kinds  of  compositk>n?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  him. 

Among  the  ancients,  for  what  must 
we  look ;  and  to  the  modems,  for  what 
must  we  have  recourse  ?  How  do  they 
compare  in  works  of  taste ;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  history,  what  may 
^ely  be  asserted  ?  Of  the  drama,  what 
is  observed;  and  x)f  elegies,  pastoral 
and  lyric  poietry,  what  is  said?  What 
is  remarked  otibe  name  of  Horace  ? 
What  contributes  to  render  him  one  of 
the  very  few  authors  whom  one  never 
tires  or  reading;  and  of  him,  what  is 
further  observed  ?  To  such  as  wish  to 
fi)rm  their  taste,  what  is  warmly  re- 
commended; and  for  what  reason? 
Who  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste  ?  And  of  what  is  our  author 
persuaded?  Who,  only,  undervalue 
them  ?  At  the  same  time,  from  what  is 
a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime 
writers  of  antiquity,  to  be  distinguish- 


ed? What  remarks  foUow?  Whv 
ought  we,  therefore,  to  read  them  with 
a  distinguishing  eye  ?  Afler  these  re- 
flections on  the  ancients  and  modems, 
to  what  does  our  author  proceed  ?  Wliat 
is  the  most  general  divisbn  of  the  diV- 
ferent  kinds  of  composition  ?  MVhy  dk> 
these  require  to  be  separately  consider- 
ed ?  With  what  does  our  author  b^in ; 
and  of  what  has  he  already  spoken  ? 
What  are  the  remaining  species  of 
prose  comnositk>ns ;  and  what  shall  be 
first  consiaered  ?  Of  it,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  is  the  office  of  an  historian? 
Of  this  object,  what  is  remarked?  As 
the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record 
tratn,  what  are  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  an  historian?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? At  the  same  time,  what  record 
of  facts  only^  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
history?  Of^  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves,  what  is  observed?  What 
is  the  great  end  of  history;  and  for 
what  is  it  designed  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? What  is  its  object;  and  what 
must  it  not,  therefore,  be  ?  What  are 
essential  characteristics  of  history ;  and 
what  should  not  be  employed  ?  What 
character  must  the  writer  sustain  ?  At 
the  same  time,  with  what  m  historical 
information  not  inconsistent?  What 
does  it  admit ;  but  of  it^  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  does  historical  composition 
comprehend?  Of  these,  what  is  re- 
marKcd?  Histories,  are  of  how  many 
kinds ;  and  what  are  they  ?  In  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  his  subject, 
what  is  the  first  attention  requisite  in 
an  historian  ?  Of  the  effect  of  thi&  what 
is  observed;  and  what  remark  folbws  ? 
Where  must  this  unity  necessarily  be 
less  perfect?  Yet,  even  there,  how  does 
it  appear,  that  some  decree  of  it  can  be 
preserved?  How  is  this  remark  fully 
illustrated?  Of  all  the  ancient  general 
historians,  who  had  the  most  exact  idea 
of  this  quality  of  historical  composition  ? 
From  what  does  this  appear;  and  ic 
that  account,  what  does  he  observe? 
Of  this  action,  what  does  he  say?  In 
another  place,  on  what  does  he  con- 
gratulate himself;  and  what  docs  he 
remark  ?  Whereupon,  he  adds  what ; 
and  what  comparison  does  he  intro- 
duce? Of  such  as  write  the  history  of 
some  particular  great  transaction,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  are  instances  of  par- 
ticular histories,  where  the  unity  ol 
historical  rtarration  is  perfectly  well 
maintained?  What  are  the  remarks 
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made  on  llicicfdides'  hiBtoiy  of  'the 
PelopoDneaanwar?  For  these  reaaoDB. 
by  whom  is  he  severely  censored? 


1   The  ancients  and  the  modems  compared. 
▲.  A  remarkaUe  phenomenuu. 


With  a  view  to  render  his  narration     ,;  p^^^f  these  tappy  ages 


agreeable,  what  must  not  the  historian 
neglect?  Of  what  must  he  ^ve  a.  dis- 
tinct account?  But  what  is  he  not 
under  the  necessity  of  doing?  If  he 
cannot  do  what,  does  he  discover  no  art; 
and  by  wha^  method  will  he  soon  tire 
the  reader  ?  Of  ^e  history  of  Herodo- 
tus, what  is.obeerved?  Hence,  what 
f<dlowB?  With  what  does  he  abound; 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  Of  the 
President  Thuanus,  and  of  the  history 
of  his  own  times,  what  is  observed  ? 


e.  The  fallacy  of  attemptizig  U>  decry  fcht 

ancient  dasidcs. 
».  A  caution  against  an  impkicti  veasnip 

tion  for  them. 
B.  Favourable  circumstances  of  ancient 

times, 
p.  Good  writing  now,  not  so  tidta^dt  aa 
attainment, 
a.  The  ancient  classics  reoomsMsidsd. 
2.  Historical  writing. 
▲.  The  office  of  ^m  historian. 
a.  Attention  to  unity, 
'a.)  Instances  of  its  ofaservancfr 
Instances  of  its  violaiion. 


LECTURK  XXXTIs 


HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

After  making  some  observatibiis  tm  the  controyersj  which  hu 
been  often  carried  on  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
ancients  and  the  modems,  I  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consi- 
deration of  historical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  history  is,  a 
record  of  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  Hence  arise  the 
primary  qualities  required  in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidelity, 
gravity,  and  dignity.  What  I  principally  considered,  was  the  unitf 
which  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition ;  the  nature  of  which  i 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fiilfil  the  end  of  history, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the  actbns  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  things  are  especially  necessary  for  his  doing 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and 
political  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  government.  The  former  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  give  just 
views  of  the  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revolutions  c^ 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  affairs. 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  instructive  historian. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  pohtical  knowledge,  the  an- 
cient writers  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy ; 
from  whom,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  more 
accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as  I  formerly  hint- 
ed, was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  it  is  now ;  there  was 
then  less  communication  among  neighbouring  states,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, less  knowledge  of  one  another^s  t^airs ;  no  intercourse 
by  establishing  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident  at  different  courts 
The  knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient  historians,  were 
thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed;  and  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved too,  that  they  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only;   they 
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had  no  idea  of  writing  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners,  whom  they 
despised,  or  of  the  world  in  general;  and  hence,  they  are  less 
attentive  to  convey  all  that  knowledge  with  regard  to  domestie 
policy,  which  we,  in  distant  times,  would  desire  to  have  learned 
from  them.  Perhaps  also,  though  in^ncient  ages  men  were  abun- 
dantly animated  with  the  lore  oi  liberty,  yet  the  fiiU  extent  of  the 
influence  of  government,  and^f  political  causes,  was  not  then  so 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modem  times ;  when  a  lop 
ger  experienceof  all  the  different  modes  of  government,  hasrendnreu 
men  more  enlightened  and  intelligent,  witb  respect  to  public  affairs. 

To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  historians 
set  before  us  the  particular  facts  which  they  relate,  in  a  very  dis« 
tinct  and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us 
a  clear  view  of  all  the  political  causes,  which  affected  the  situation 
of  affairs  of  which  they  treat  From  the  Greek  historians,  we 
are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  strength,  the  wealtli, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  different  Grecian  states;  of  the  causes 
of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  happened  in  their  government; 
or  of  their  separate  connexions  end  interfering  interests.  In  writing 
the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  bad  surely  the  most  ample  field 
for  displaying  political  knowledge  concerning  the  rise  of  their 
greatness,  and  the  advantageai  or  defects  of  their  government 
Yet  the  instruction  of  these  important  articles,  which  he  affords, 
is  not  considerable.  An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  re* 
lator  of  facts,  if  ever  there  was  one;  but  by  no  means  distinguish* 
ed  for  profoundness  or  penetration.  Sallust,  when  writing  the 
history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  which  ought  to 
have  been  altc^ther  a  political  history,  has  evidently  attended  more 
to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  than 
to  the  untolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  that  com- 
plete information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  expected  from 
him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particular  conjunc- 
ture of  affairs,  whidi  enable  so  desperate  a  profligate  as  Catiline  to 
become  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  given  us  little  more 
than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  times. 

I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  ttie  ancient  histori- 
ans as  defective  in  political  information.  No  historians  can  be  more 
instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is 
grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact 
information  concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates;  and  to 
show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  propos- 
ed, and  every  iheasure  that  was  pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  com- 
prehensive political  views,  in  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in 
his  profound  and  distinct  knowledge  of  all  military  affairs.  Taci- 
tus is  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  is  sentimen- 
tal and  refined  in  a  high  degree ;  conveys  much  instruction  with 
respect  to  politieal  matters,  Init  more  with  respect  to  human  nature. 
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But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  instructive 
views  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  be  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specu- 
lations. He  should  give  us.all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for 
our  fully  understanding  the  affairs  which  he  records.  He  should 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  political  constitution,  the  force,  the  re- 
venues, the  internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes ;  and 
with  its  interests  and  connexions  in  respect  of  neighbouring  coun- 
trie,<^  He  should  place  us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  we 
may  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  causes  that  coH>perate  in 
bringing  forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  having  put  into 
our  hands  all  the  proper  materials  for  judgment,  he  should  not  be 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasonings.  When  an  histori- 
an is  much  given  to  dissertation,  and  is  ready  to  philosophize  and 
speculate  on  all  the  records,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises,  that  he 
will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of  facts  to  favour  some 
system  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather  by  fair  and 
judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by  deliver- 
ing instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner.  On  some  occa- 
sions when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  some 
great  event  is  in  agitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  circumstances 
of  which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  still  for  a  little ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  may 
with  propriety  enter  into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  he  must 
take  care  not  to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating 
them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  in 
general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  historian  can 
artfully  incoi'porate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  will 
have  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detach- 
ed reflections.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speak- 
ing of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation : 
'  Propium  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quern  lasseris.'*  The  oiner- 
vation  is  just  and  well  applied ;  but  the  form  in  which  it  stands,  is 
abstract  and  philosophical.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer 
effect  elsewhere  in  the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jea- 
lousies which  Germanicus  knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by 
Livia  and  Tiberius :  ^  Anxius,'  says  he,  ^  occultis  in  se'  patrui  aviae- 
que  odiis,  quorum  causee  acriores  quia  iniquae.'t  Here  a  profound 
moral  observation  i^  made ;  but  it  is  made,  without  the  appearance 
of  making  it  in  form ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  narration^  in 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Germanicus.  We  have  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  a  mutiny 
raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  ^Prsefectus  Castrorum,'  on  account 
of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.  'Quippe 
Rnfus,  diu  manipularis,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris  praefectus,  anti- 

* '  It  beloD|^i  to  human  nmtore  to  hate  the  man  whom  you  iia/e  injured.' 

t  *  Uneaij  in  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  evtertained  againtt  him 

hj  his  uncle  an/  grandmother,  which  was  the  more  bttter.bccause  the  cause  of  it  was 

nniost' 
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quam  duramque  militiam  revocabat,  vetus  operis  &  laboris,  et  eo 
immitior  quia  toleraverat'*  There  was  room  for  turning  this  into 
a  genial  observation,  that  they  who  have  been  educated  and  har- 
dened in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  b.e  the  ipost  severe  in  requir- 
ing the  like  toils  frdtn  others.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  in- 
troduoos  this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it 
much  more  life  and  spirit  This  historian  has  a  particular  talent  of 
intermixing  after  this  manner,  with  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
many  striking  sentiments  and  useful  observations. 

Let  us  rnext  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  his 
toxical  narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  manner  of  narration, 
much  depends^as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts; 
and  how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we 
shall  soon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  different  effects  which  the 
same  story,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narration,  is  clearness,  order,  and 
due  connexion.  To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely 
master  of  his  subject;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  view;  and 
comprehend  the  chain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may 
introduce  every  thing  in  its  proper  place;  that  he  may  lead  us 
smoothly  along  the  track  of  afiairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may 
always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  one  event  arises  out 
of  another.  Without  thiS,  there  can  be  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
tion, in  reading  history.  Much  for  this  end  will  depend  on  the 
observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and  conduct,  which, 
in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  recommended.  Much  too  will  depend  on 
the  proper  management  of  transactions,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difiicult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so 
to  lay  his  train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agree- 
ably from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another;  to  employ  no  clumsy 
and  awkward  junctures;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  form- 
ing some  union  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most  widely 
separated  from  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  com- 
position, gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There 
must  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style;  no  quaint  nor  col- 
loquial phrases;  no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.  The  smart, 
or  the  sneering  manner  of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let 
himself  down.  He  may  sometimes  do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to 
diversify  the  strain  of  his  narration,  which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uni- 
form, is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But  he  should  be  careful  nevei 
to  descend  too  far;  and,  on  occasions  where  a  light  or  ludicrous 
tnecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw 

*  <  For  Rufus,  who  bad  long  been  a  common  soldier,  afterwards  a  centuriooi  and  at 
ienglb  a  g:ea«ral  officer,  restored  the  serere  military  dbcipline  of  ancient  times 
Grown  oid  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  more  rigid  in  imposing  them,  because  he 
hnd  been  accnstomei  .«  bear  them.* 
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it  into  a  notei  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by  introdaciiig 
it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  possess  these  qualities  of  being  perspi* 
cuous,  distinct^  and^grave^  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  dull 
writer ;  in  which  case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours. 
We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure ;  or,  most  probably,  we  shall 
soon  eiye  over  reading  him  at  alL  He  must  therefore  study  to  ren 
der  his  narration  interesting;  which  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  dis 
tinguishes  a  writer  of  genius  and  eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this;  the  fitst  is,  a  just 
medium  in  ue  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded 
recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  embarrasses,  and 
the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know 
when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge ;  passing  con- 
cisely over  sli^t  and  unimportant  events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as 
are  striking  and  considerable  in  their  nature,  or  pr^nant  with  con- 
sequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  attention  to  them,  and  bring* 
ing  them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuous  light  The  next 
thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fully. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  by 
means  of  circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a 
narration  becomes  interesting  and  affecting  to  the  reader.  These 
give  life,  body,  and  colouring,  to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us 
to  behold  them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
employment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  that  is  properly  termed 
historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pic- 
turesque descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  emi- 
nently excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  They  are 
all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times, 
an  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing  with  that  ndiveiS  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  which  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  oc- 
casions, as  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens, 
the  siege  of  Plataea,  the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  de* 
scription.  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  and  his  Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  circumstances 
are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engaging ;  but  his 
Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  is  a  much 
inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting,  in  his  Catilina- 
rian,  but,  more  especially, in  his  Jugurthine  War,  b  well  known; 
though  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner,  and  is  excelled  by 
no  historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration :  several  remarkable 
examples  might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance,  of 
the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Fur- 
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ea  Caudine,  m  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  a£fordfl  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  historical  painting  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.     We  have^first,  an  exact  description  of  the 
narrow  pass  between  two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de- 
coyed the  Romans.    When  they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no 
hope  of  escape  left,  we  are  made  to  see,  first,  their  astonishment, 
next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  by  such  circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to 
persons  in  their  situation.     The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites ;  the 
various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages  between  the 
two  armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.     At  length,  in  the  morning,  the 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could  receive 
no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  passing  un*> 
der  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.     Part  of  what  then  follows,  I  shaU  give  in 
the  author's  own  words.  '  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulum 
adventus;  ut  vix  ab  iis  abstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  in  eum 
locum  deducti  essent.   Alii  alios  intueri,  contemplari  arma  mox  tra* 
denda,  &  inermes  futuras  dextjas;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  ocu* 
los,  jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria  victoris,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  per  ar» 
mates  inermium  iter.     Inde  faedi  agminis  miserabilem  viam;  p^ 
sociorum  urbes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  ssepe  ipsi  trium 
phantes  venissent     Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  vie 
los;  sibi  non  stringere  licuisse   gladios,  non  manum  cum  hoste 
conserere ;  sibi  nequicquam  arma,  nequicquam  vires,  nequioquam 
animos  datos.     Hasc  frementibus,  hora  fatalis  ignominise  adve- 
nit.     Jamprimum  cum  singulis  vestimentis,  inermes  extra  vallum 
abire  jussi.     Turn  a  consulibus  abire  lictores  jussi,  paludamentaque 
detracta.     Tantam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  pauIo  ante  eos  dedendos,  la- 
cerandosque  censaerant,  miserationem  fecit,  utsuae  quisque  conditio 
nis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deformatione  tantae  majestatis  velut  ab  nefando 
spectaculo,  averteret  oculos.     Primi  consules,  prope  seminudi,  sub 
jugum  missi,'*  &c.    The  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  would  be  too  long 

*  *  The  arrival  of  the  consuls  in  the  camp,  wroaght  up  their  passions  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  they  could  scarcely  abstain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  them,  as  by  their 
rashness  they  had  been  brought  into  this  situatioo.  They  began  fo  look  on  one 
another ;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  surren- 
dered, and  OD  their  right  hands,  which  were  to  become  defenceless.  The  yoke 
under  which  they  were  to  pass ;  the  scoffs  of  the  conquerors ;  atid  their  haughty 
looks,  when  disarmed  and  stripped,  they  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines ; 
ail  rose  before  their  eyes.  They  tl^n  looked  forward  to  the  sad  journey  which 
awaited  them,  when  they  were  to  pass  as  a  vanquished  and  disgraced  army  through 
the  territories  of  their  allies,  bf  whom  they  had  often  been  beheld  returning  in 
triumph  to  their  families  and  native  land.  They  alone,  they  muttered  to  one 
another,  without  an  engagement,  without  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To 
their  hard  fate  it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to 
look  an  enemy  in  the  face;  to  them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  had  been 
4!ivfn  in  vain.  While  they  were  thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal 
fiioinent  of  their  irnominy  arrived.  First,  they  are  commaiided  to  come  forth 
'rout  the  camp,  without  armour,  and  in  a  single  garment.  Next,  orders  were 
<i>en,  that  the  consuls  should  be  left  without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  should 
oe  stripped  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  affront  excite  among 
..lem,  who,  but  a  little  before,  had  been  for  delivering  up  those  very  coDsulf-  to 
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to  insert,  i&  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  picturesque 
circumstances.* 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though 
in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  Li vy.    Li  vy  's  descrip- 
tions are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural;  those  of  Tacitus  con- 
sist in  a  few  bold  strokes.     He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, and  sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  in 
a  new  and  uncommon  light.     Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the 
situation  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  was 
advancing  against  him:  'Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbs 
fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  basilicis  et  templis,  lugubri 
prospectu.    Neque  popiili  aut  plebis  uUa  vox;  sed  attoniti  yultus, 
et  converssB  ad  omnia  aures.     Non  tumultus^  non  quies;  sed  quale 
magni  metiis,  et  magnae  irse,  silentium  est't    No  image,  in  any  po- 
et, is  more  strong  and  expressive  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  descrip- 
tion :  ^Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  sed  quale,'  &c.     This  is  a  concep- 
tion of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  through- 
out all  his  work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.     As  he  is 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic 
in  sentiment.     The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  all 
meet  in  him.     Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reck 
oned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  in> 
teresting  exhibitions  of  human  nature.     The  relations  which  he 
gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting 
as  the  deepest  tragedies.     He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and 
possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  ima- 
gination merely,  but  to  the  heart     With  many  of  the  most  distin- 

Uie  enemy,  and  for  putting  them  to  death,  that  every  one  forgot  his  own  condition, 
and  turned  his  eyes  aside  from  this  infamous  disgrace,  suffered  by  the  consnlar  dig- 
nity,  as  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  consuls,  almost 
half  naked,  were  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,'&c. 

*  The   description  which   Caesar  gives  of  the   consternation   occasioned    in  hi/ 
camp,  by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the 
size,  and  the  courage  of  the  Germans,  affords  an  instance  of  historical  painting, 
executed  in  a  simple  manner ;  and,  at  the   same  time,  exhibiting  a  natural  and 
lively  scene.    'Dum  paucos  dies  ad  Vesootionem  moratur,  ex  percunctatione  nos 
trorum,  vocibusque  Gallorum  ac  mercatorum,  qui   ingenti  magnitudine  corporum 
Germanos,   incredibili  virtute,    atque   exercitatione    in    armis    esse  pnedicabaitt . 
sepe   numcro  sese  cum  iis  congressos,  ne  vultum  quidem  atque  aciem  ocnlorum 
ferre  potuisse;    tantus  subito   terror  omnem  exercitum  occupavit.  ut  non  medio- 
criter  omnium  mentes  animosque   perturbaret.    Hie  primum  ortus  est  a  tribunis 
militum,  ac  praefectis,  reliquisque  qui  ex  urbe,  amicitin  causa,  C^sarem    secnti, 
suum  periculum  miserabantur,  quod  non  magnum  in  re  militari  usum  habebant* 
quorum  alius,  ali&  causft  illati  quam  sibi  ad  proficiscendum  necessariam  esse  dice 
-ret,  petebat  ut  ejus  voluntate  discedere  liceret.     Nonnulli  pudore  adducti,  ut  timo 
ris  suspicionem  vitarent,  remanebant.    Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,  neque  interdam 
lacrymas  tenere  poterant.    Abd'iti  in  tabemaculis,  aut   suum  fatum   querebantur, 
aut  cum  familiaribos  suis,  commune  periculum  miserabantur.    Vulgo,  totis  castrii  tps 
tamenta  obsignabantar.'  Ds  Bell.  Gall.  L.  I. 

t '  Gralba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  shoving  him  ft>om 
place  to  place.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowds,  of  a  dis- 
mal appearance.  No  clamours  were  heard,  either  from  the  citizens,  or  from  the  rsb- 
blc.  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  consternation :  their  ears  were  employed  in 
listening  with  anxiety.  It  was  not  a  tumult ;  it  was  not  quietness :  it  waa  the  silence  of 
terror,  and  of  wrath.* 
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guishcd  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  perfect  model  for 
history,  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upon  him,  have  seldom 
been  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather  than  imitated.  In 
his  reflections  he  is  too  refined;  in  his  style,  too  concise,  sometimes 
quaint  and  affected,  often  abrupt  and  obscure.  History  seems  to  re 
quire  a  more  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which  the 
moderns  have  laid  aside;  I  mean  orations,  which«on  weighty  occa* 
sions,  they  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  personages. 
By  means  of  these,  they  diversified  their  history;  they  conveyed 
both  moral  and  political  instruction;  and,  by  the  opposite  arguments 
which  were  employed,  they  gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent parties.  Thucydides  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  me- 
thod. The  orations  with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  those 
of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  eloquence.  How  beautiful 
soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they 
find  a  proper  place  in  history.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
are  unsuitable  to  it;  for  they  form  a  mixture  which  is  unnatural  in 
history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  orations  are  en 
tirely  of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 
some  celebrated  person  haranguing  in  a  public  place,  purely  that  be 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloquence,  ordeliver 
ing  his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person.  This  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  history, 
throughout  which  an  air  of  the  strictest  truth  should  sdways  reign. 
Orations  may  be  an  embellishment  to  history;  such  might  also  po- 
etical compositions  be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the 
personages  mentioned  in  the  narration,  who  were  known  to  have 
possessed  poetical  talents.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds 
a  proper  place  in  history.  Instead  of  inserting  formal  orations,  the 
method  adopted  by  later  writers  sesms  better  and  more  natural; 
that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  occasion,  delivering,  in  his  owfl 
person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  opposite  parties,  or  the 
substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  in  some  public  as- 
sembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  difScult  ornaments  of  historical  composi- 
tion. For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professed  exhibi- 
tions of  fine  writing;  and  an  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  is 
frequently  in  danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire 
of  appearing  very  profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  so 
many  contrasts,  and  subtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we  are 
rather  dazzled  with  sparkling  expressions,  than  entertained  with  any 
clear  conception  of  a  human  character.  A  writer  who  would  cha- 
racterize in  an  instructive  and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in 
his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness  and  affectation:  at  the 
same  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  outlines 
only,  but  descend:ng  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  charac 
ter,  in  its  roost  strongatid  distinctive  features.   The  Greek  historians 
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sometimes  sive  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  profesaed  cba* 
ractera.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  of 
historical  composition  most,  are  Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

As  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it  Both  in  describ- 
ing characters,  and  in  relating  transactions,  the  author  should  al^ 
ways  show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral 
instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province ;  but 
both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  he  should 
discover  sentiments  of  respect  for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  fla* 
grant  vice.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  good 
and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect  a  crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a 
moral  turn  of  thought,  will,  besides  other  bad  effects,  derogate  great- 
ly from  the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  will  render  the 
strain  of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are  always  most 
interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  our  sympa- 
thy is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in  the 
fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a  wri- 
ter, who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly  re- 
spected the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I 
should  also  take  some  notice  of  the  moderns  who  have  excelled  in 
this  kind  of  writing. 

The  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  in  later 
i^ges,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it  They  were 
always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetrating,  reflecting  people,  re- 
markable for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  res- 
toration of  letters,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,  fientivoglio.  Fa- 
ther Paul,  became  highly  conspicuous  for  historical  merit  They 
all  appear  to  have  conceived  very  just  ideas  of  history ;  and  are 
K^reeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  writers.  In  their  manner  of 
narration,  they  are  formed  upon  the  ancients;  some  of  them,  as 
Bentivoglio  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  introduc- 
ed orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and  di^tinctne^ 
of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  sur- 
passed iJie  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some 
imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of  Flo- 
rence, is  not  altogether  ^0  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  author 
of  his  abilities  to  be;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  affairs  as 
to  be  sometimes  tedious ;  a  defect  which  is  also  imputed  occasional- 
ly to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  ^n  his  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid 
and  pompous  manner ;  and  jdavila,  though  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  entertaining  relators,  has  manifestly  this  H.efect  of  spreading 
ft  sort  of  aniformity  ovef  all  his  cbaracten,  by  i^epresenting  them  as 
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guided  too  regularly  by  political  interest  But  although  some 
obj.ectiojis  may  be  made  to  these  authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historical  writers 
The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  is  a 
book  of  some  note ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  reputation  as  the 
works  of  the  other  historians  I  have  named.  Strada  is  too  violentiy 
partial  to  the  Spanish  c  luse ;  and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the  man- 
ner and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  eood  writing  in 
many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation  who 
have  done  so  much  honour  t^fnodem  literature,  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  tiieir  later  his- 
torical  writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and  agreeable;  and  some  of  them 
not  deficient  in  profoundness  and  penetration.  They  have  not, 
however,  produced  any  such  capital  historians  as  the  Itidians,  whom 
I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  historical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some 
figure  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant 
writer,  classica^in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration 
and  description.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him  to  be  more  at- 
tentive to  elegance  than  to  accuracy.  Aceustomed  to  form  his  poli- 
tical notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  ancient  governments,  the 
feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts;  and 
as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  his  political  views 
are,  of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfect.  When  he  comes  to  the 
transactions  of  his  own  tiroes,  there  is  such  a- change  in  his  manner 
of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side 
soever  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dubious  and  long  controvert- 
ed facts  which  make  the  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
of  party.  • 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable  is 
Lord  Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of 
one  side,  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  facts, 
than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probity 
runs  through  his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian. 
His  sentences,  indeed,  are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner 
is  prolix;  but  his  style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly;  and  his  merit,  as 
an  historian,  is  much  beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively 
and  perspicuous;  but  he  has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit. 
His  style  is  too  careless  and  familiar  for  history;  his  characters  are, 
indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and  strong  hand;  but  they  are  generally 
light  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  little  stories  concern- 
ing himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a  writer  of  memoirs  than  of 
history.  During  a  long  period,  English  historical  authors  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  an  exact  relation  of  facts ;  till  of  late  the 
fiistinguished  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raised 
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the  British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  to  high  reputation 
and  dignity. 

I  observed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  memoirs,  and 
lives,  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  historical  composition.  It  will  be 
proper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  digested  according  to  chronological  order ;  ratlier 
serving  for  the  materials  of  history,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of 
history  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  therefore,  in  a  writer  of 
such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  does 
not  pretend  to  give  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respecting  the 
period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  had 
access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  illustrates 
the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  trans- 
action, which  he  chooses  for  his  subject  From  a  writer  of  me- 
moirs, therefore,  is  not  expected  the  same  profound  research, 
or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of  history.  He  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and  gravity.  He  may 
talk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  descend  into  the  most  familiar  anec- 
dotes. What  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  li»  be  sprightly 
and  interesting ;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things  that 
are  useful  and  curious ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  be- 
witching to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  con- 
ceive every  transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singu- 
lar importance.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so 
sprightly  as  the  French,  should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been 
pouring  forth  a  whole  flood  of  memoirs ;  the  greatest  part  of  which 
are  little  more  than  agreeable  trifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  character: 
two  in  particular ;  the  niemoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those 
IP  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  instruc- 
tion, and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  poli- 
tics be  often  too  fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  fac- 
tious leader,  such  as  the  Cardinal  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so 
fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  good  sense  without  benefit. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit,  and  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity  of  full  legitimate  history. 
They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre- 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  ministers, 
and  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  of 
modern  times.  I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  of  good 
sense,  than  Sully *s  Memoirs ;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both 
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the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business, 

and  action,  in  the  world. 

Biography,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  com- 
|K>sition,  less  formal  and  stately  than  history ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  it  affords  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings 
of  eminent  men  fully  displayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  tho- 
rough and  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  persons,  than  history  ge- 
nerally allows ;  for  a  writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety, 
to  minute  circumstances,  and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  ot 
him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the 
person  whose  actions  he  records;  nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from 
familiar,  domestic,  and  seemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often 
receive  most  light  into  the  real  character.  In  this  species  of  writing, 
Plutarch  has  no  small  merit;  and  to  him  we  stand  indebted  for  mucti 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  concerning  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better  than 
his  manner ;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beauty  or  ele- 
gance. His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  sometimes  been  tax- 
ed :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to,  his  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  treasure  of 
instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  humane  wri- 
ters of  all  antiquity;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  tlie 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  of 
'  ^^ry  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  in- 
troduced into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean  a  more  particular  at- 
tention than  was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  reli* 
gion,  literature,  and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  Misiness  of 
an  able  historian  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and 
assuredly,  whatever  Jisplays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  differ- 
ent periods,  and  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more 
useful  and  interesting  than  the  detail  of*  sieges  and  battles.  The 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whose, 
genius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  first  gresft 
productions  in  this  taste;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all  Europe, 
that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  which 
so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  the 
f^eneral  history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to 
be  considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  histori 
cal  work ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events 
that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  changes 
that  successively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different 
nations.  Though,  in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
accurate, and  is  tinged  with  those  particularities,  which  unhappily 
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distiDguish  Voltaire's  manner  of  thmking  oh  religious  subjects,  yet 
it  contains  so  many  enlarged  and  instructive  views,  as  justly  to  merit 
the  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  history  of  those  ages 


aUESTIOJTS. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  last  lec- 
ure,  on  what  subject  did  our  author 
enter?  What  is  the  general  idea  of 
history?  Hence,  arise  what?  What 
was  principally  considered,  in  the  last 
lecture  ?  To  oraerve  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed  ?  To  do  this,  what 
two  things  are  especially  necessary? 
Why  is  me  former  necessary,  and  why 
the  latter  ?  To  form  what,  must  both 
concur?  With  regard  to  political  know- 
ledge, what  is  ^served?  In  ancient 
times,  what  was  the  state  of  the  world  ? 
What  influence  did  this  exert  over  the 
knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient 
historians  ?  And  what  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served? Hence,  to  what  are  they  less 
attentive  ?  What  rem^k  follows  ?  To 
these  reasons,  what  is  owing?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  Greek 
historians,  from  Livy,  and  from  Sallust? 
Of  what  does  our  author  not  mean  to 
censure  all  the  ancient  historians? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Thucydides, 
Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  But  when  we 
demand  from  the  historian  profound 
and  instructive  views  of  his  subject, 
what  is  not  meant  ?  What  information 
should  he  give  us ;  and  with  what 
should  he  n^ke  us  acquainted  ?  Wlierc 
should  he  place  us  ?  But  having  put 
mto  our  hands  the  proper  materials  for 
judgment,  of  what  snould  he  not  be 
too  prodigal;  and  why?  By  what 
should  history  instruct  us?  On  what 
occasions  may  the  narrative  be  allowed 
to  stand  still  for  a  little  ?  On  such  oc- 
casions, what  may  the  histqrian  do ;  but 
of  what  must  he  be  careful  ?  When  ob- 
servations are  to  be  made  concerning 
human  nature  in  general,  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  characters, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  first 
nstance  given  to  illustrate  this  remark; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
other  thoui^ht,  in  the  same  historian, 
has  a  finer  effect ;  and  of  it,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  other  instance  of  the 
same  kind  have  we  ?  Into  what  gene- 
ral observation,  was  there  room  for 
turning  this  remark?  But  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tacitus  introduces  it, 
what  is  observed?  What  particular 


talent  has  this  liistoriah?  To  consider 
what,  do  we  next  proceed  ?  Why  does 
much  depend  on  the  manner  of  narra- 
tion ?  How  may  we  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  thb  remark  ?  What  is  the 
first  virtue  of  historical  narratkMi  ?  To 
attain  this,  what  is  requisite ;  and  why? 
Without  this,  what  can  we  not  expect? 
For  this  end,  '>n  ti  e  >beervance  of  what 
will  much  cl<:p<tnd  ;  and  on  what,  iJsoi 
will  much  depend  ?  What  is  the  high- 
est test  of  the  abilities  of  an  historian  1 
What  is  ihe  next  reciuisito  in  historical 
narration  ?  What  must  not  appear  in 
it ;  and  why  ?  What  does  our  author 
not  say  ?  Why  may  he  sometimes  do 
this  with  propriety  ?  But  d'what  should 
he  be  carenil  y  and  what  remark  fol- 
lows? If  a  histonau  possesses  these 
qualities,  and  is  siill  a  dull  writer,  what 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  What  must 
he  therefore  study ;  and  of  it,  what  19 
observed  ?  What  two  things  especially 
conduce  to  this  ?  What  is  the  efiect  01 
the  former  ;  and  of  the  latter?  Whai 
must  an  historian  that  would  iiicerrj»^ 
US,  do?  What  is  the  uf.xi  t!;ing  to  be 
attended  to  ?  Of  geneial  fact^  what  is 
observed?  By  means  of  what,  does  a 
narration  become  interesting  and  afiecl- 
iiig  to  the  reader?  What  is  the  effect 
of  these ;  and  what  is  it  properly  term 
ed  ?  In  aU  these  virtues  or  narration, 
who  eminently  excel ;  and  hence,  what 
follows?  Of  Herodotus,  what  is  here 
observed  ?  Though  the  manner  of  Thu- 
cydides be  more  dry  and  nar&h,  yet,  on 
what  occasions  does  he  display  a  very 
strong  and  masterly  power  of  descrip- 
tion ?  Of  Xenophon's  Cyropcbdia,  and 
his  Anabasis,  what  is  observed  ^  but 
what  is  a  much  inferior  work  ?  What  is 
here  remarked  of  Sallust  ?  And  of  Livy, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  instance  ip 
given?  What  are  the  particulars?  Re- 
peat the  paaaace  which  tlien  follows,  aii 
It  is  here  introduced.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
stoiy^  what  is  observed  ? 

Wnat  is  observed  of  Tacitus ;  and 
how  do  his  descriptions  compare  with 
those  of  Livy  ?  What  course  does  he 
pursue?  What  example  is  given;  and 
of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?    Throughoat 
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all  of  hk  works,  what  does  he  show  ? . 
How  k  this  remark  illustrated  ?  How 
does  he  paint ;  and  what  does  he,  he-  ■ 
yond  a&  writers,  possess  ?  With  many  I 
of  the  most  distingoidied  beauties 
howev^  what  is  fi:^er  observed  oi 
him  ?  What  embellishment  did  the  an- 
cients employ,  which  the  modems  have 
laid  aside?  By  means  of  these,  what 
did  they  do  ?  who  was  the  first  who 
introduced  this  method?  Of  the  orations 
with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  of 
those  of  some  other  CTreek  and  Latin 
historians,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  may  be  much  auestbncd? 
Why  does  our  author  think  they  are 
unsuitable  to  it  ?  Of  these  oratbns, 
what  do  we  know  ?  Of  this  sort  of  po- 
etical Liberty,  what  is  observed?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Instead  of  inserting 
formal  orations,  what  method  has  been 
adopted  by  later  writers  ?  Of  the  draw- 
ing of  characteTB^  what  is  observed ; 
ami  why  ?  What  does  he  bring  to- 
gether? What  are  the  requisites  of  the 
writer  who  would  characterize  in  an 
instructive  and  masterly  manner? 
What  is  here  said  of  the  Greek  hifto- 
riansj  and  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus? 
Why  should  sound  morality  reign  in 
history  ?  In  what  should  the  author  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of 
virtue?  What  Tails  not  within  his  pro- 
vince ;  but,  what  do  we  expect  from 
him  ?  What  derogate  greatly  from  the 
weight  c^  historical  composition ;  and 
what  additional  effect  will  they  have  ? 
When  are  we  most  interested  in  the 
transactions  which  are  going  on  ?  But 
by  whom  cannot  this  effect  be  pro- 
duced? As  tlie  observations  hitherto 
made  have  mostly  respected  the  an- 
cient historiani?,  what  may  naturally  be 
expected  ?  Where  has  historical  ge- 
nius, in  later  ages,  shone  forth  with 
most  lustre  ?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  tiie  natural  character  of  the  Ital- 
ians favours  it  ?  Accordingly,  what  fol- 
lowed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  their  manner  of  narration,  upon 
whom  are  they  formed ;  and  of  some  of 
them,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  what  may 
they  be  esteemed  to  have  surpassed 
the  ancients  ?  But  what  have  critics, 
at  the  same  time,  observed  ?  Of  Ma- 
chiavel,  what  is  remarked  ?  With  what 
n  Guicciardin  taxed?  What  is  ob- 
served of  BentivcM^lio^  and  of  Davila  ? 
What  remark  folbws?  Of  the  wanof 


Flanders^  by  Famianus  8trada,  and  of 
Strada  himself  what  is  observed  ?  Of* 
the  Fnench,  and  of  their  later  historical 
writers,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  have  they  not  done  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  Great  Britain?  By 
means  of  whom  did  Scotland  early 
make  some  figure ;  and  of  him,  what 
is  observed?  Why  are  his  nohtical 
views  inaccurate  and  imperfect  i  What 
IB  said  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
cords the  transactions  of  his  own  times? 
What  is  observed  of  Lord  Clarendon  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net, as  an  historical  writer?  During  a 
long  period,  at  what  only  did  En^ush 
auuors  seem  to  aim  ?  what  is  said  of 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon?  What 
was  observed  in  a  preceding  lecture? 
What  are  annals  commonly  understood 
to  signify  ?  What,  therefore,  is  all  that 
is  required  in  a  writer  of  annals?  What 
sort  of  cQmpositk>n  do  memoirs  denote  ? 
What,  therefore,  is  not  expected  from  a 
writer  of  memoirs?  What  is  chiefly  re- 
qpired  of  him  ?  Of  this  species  of  wii- 
ting,  what  is  observed?  About  what, 
therefore,  is  there  no  wonder?  What 
two  must  be  excepted  from  this  general 
character  ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  is  observea  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Duke  of  SuUy  ?  What  pe 
culiar  advantage  have  they  ?  Of  Bi- 
ography, or  the  writing  of  lives,  what 
is  observed?  To  what  may  a  writer  oi 
lives  descend  ?  What  is  expected  of 
him ;  and  why?  In  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, who  has  no  small  merit,  and  what 
is  merved  of  him  ?  For  what  is  he  re- 
markable? Without  noticing  what, 
cannot  our  author  close  tlie  subject  of 
history  ?  What  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  business  of  an  able  historian : 
and  wliat  remark  follows?  To  whom 
are  we  most  indebted  for  this  improve- 
ment ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  WhaA. 
was  one  of  the  first  ^reat  works  in  this 
taste,  and  what  was  Its  effect  ?  What  is 
observed  of  his  essa^  on  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  smce  the  days  oi 
Charlemagne  ? 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Historical  writing. 
▲.  Actions  and  events  to  be  traced  to 
their  springs. 
<k  An  aqiiaintance  with  human  naivre. 
b.  PoUUcal  knowledge. 
B.  Hie  proper  qualities  of  historical  nar- 
raiion* 
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a.  ClearoeoB,  order,  and  due  oonnexioo. 

b.  Gravity  to  be  maintained. 

c  The  narration  should  be  interesting, 
(a.)  The  ancients   eminent  for  this 
quality, 
c.  Orations  employed  by  the  ancienta. 


D.  Thadrawisg  of  characters. 

B.  Moralityj  an  indisperi«ahic  rcqaisitc. 
F.  Distinguished  moaern  historiuid 

2.  Annals. 

3.  Memoirs. 

4.  Biography. 


LECTURi:  XXXTIIa 


PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING.— DIALOGUE.— EPISTOLA 
RY  WRITING.— FICTITIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  history  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition,  and, 
oy  the  reg^ar  fonn  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  under  the  laws 
of  criticbm,  I  discoursed  of  it  fiilly  in  the  two  preceding  lectures. 
The  remaining  species  of  composition,  in  prose,  afford  less  room  for 
critical  observation. 

Philosophical  writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  into  any  long 
discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to  convey  in- 
struction, and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instruc- 
tion, not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form,  and  dress  of  such 
writings,  are  less  material  objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that 
must  not  be  wholly  n^lected«  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  man- 
kind, without  studying,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  their  attention, 
and  to  interest  them  in  his  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  successful.  The  same  truths  and  reasonings, 
delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  manner,  or  without  a  proper  measure  of 
elegance  and  beauty,  will  make  very  different  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  ut- 
most perspicuity ,  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words  and 
the  construction  of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a 
study  which  demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  and 
good  writing.  Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision are  required  in  a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no 
word  of  uncertain  meaning,  no  loose  nor  mdeterminate  expressions ; 
and  should  avoid  using  words  which  are  seemingly  synonymous, 
without  carefull}  attending  to  the  variations  which  they  make  upon 
the  idea. 

To  be  clear,  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a 
title  to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  possess 
this  quality,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  should, 
therefore,  study  some  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render 
his  composition  pleasing  and  graceful.  One  of  the  most  agreeable, 
and  «ne  of  the  most  useful  embellishments,  which  a  philosopher  can 
employ,  consists  in  illustrations  taken  from  historical  facts,  and  the 
characters  of  men.  All  moral  and  political  subjects  naturally  afford 
scope  for  these ;  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  them* 
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they  seldom  fail  of  producing  a  happy  effect  They  diversify  the 
composition ;  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reason* 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  more  full  conviction  than  any  reason 
ings  produce :  for  they  take  philosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give 
weight  to  speculation,  by  showing  its  connexion  with  reaJ  life,  and 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  wri^^  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  neat,  and 
elegant  style.  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all  the 
calm  figures  of  speech,  by  which  an  author  may  convey  his  sense 
to  the  understanding  with  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  entertains  the  imagination.  He  must  take  great  care,  however, 
that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the  chastest  kind,  never  partaking  of  the 
florid  or  the  tumid  ;  which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philo- 
sopher, that  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked 
simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too  much  ornament.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left  us  philosophical  treatises  composed 
with  much  elegance  and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justly 
censured  for  the  affectation  that  appears  in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner ;  of  antithesis  and  quaint 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  often  ex- 
presses himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force :  though  his  style, 
upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  English,  Mr. 
Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to 
ornament ;  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit 
philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  can  admit ; 
perhaps  with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which 
it  mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  of 
dialogue  and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  have  given 
us  some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works ;  and  several  of  the  mo- 
derns have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may 
be  ei^ecuted  in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  where  none 
biA  ihe  speakers  appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses ;  or  as 
the  recital  of  a  conversation,  where  the  author  himself  appears,  and 
gives  an  account  of  what  passed  in  discourse,  which  is  the  method 
that  Cicero  generally  follows.  But  though  those  different  methods 
make  some  variation  in  the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition 
is  at  bottom  the  same  in  both,  Lnd  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philosophical, 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  taste ;  but  is  much  more  difficult  in  the 
execution  than  is  commonly  imagined :  for  it  requires  more  than 
merely  the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  in  succession. 
It  ought  to  be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  conversa 
tion ;  exhibiting  the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers, 
and  suiting  to  the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and 
expression  which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus 
conducted,  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  as  by 
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means  of  the  debate  going  on  among  the  personages,  he  receives  \ 
fair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  is  at  the  ?2r,;o 
time  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a  display  of  con> 
sistent  and  well  supported  characters.  An  author,  therefore,  who 
has  genius  for  executing  such  a  composition  after  this  manner,  Las 
it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modem  dialogue  iwiiters  have  no  idea  ot 
any  composition  of  this  sort;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  con- 
versation, and  that  one  speaks  and  another  answers,  it  is  quite  the 
same  as  if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He 
sets  up  a  Philotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B  ; 
who,  after  mutual  compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  ot 
the  morning  or  evening,  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around 
them,  enter  into  conference  concerning  some  grave  matter ;  and  all 
that  we  know  farther  of  them  is,  that  the  one  personates  the  author, 
a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  and  of  good  principles  ;  and  the  other 
is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose  some  trivial  objections,  over 
which  the  firist  gains  a  most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  his  skepti- 
cal antagonist, at  the  end, much  humbled,  and  generally,  convinced 
of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing ; 
the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  something,  which  we  see  the 
author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit,  of  con- 
versation. The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  in- 
terruptions ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the  auttior  con- 
tinuing always  to  reason  himself,  and  remove  the  objections  that  are 
made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled  with  the  unmeaning  appear- 
ance of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no  more  than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dia- 
logues. The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  are 
oeautifully  painted.  The  characters  of  the  sophists,  with  whom 
Socrates  disputed,  are  well  drawn :  a  variety  of  personages  are  ex* 
hibited  to  us ;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  conversation,  often  sup- 
ported with  much  life  and  spirit,  after  the  Socratic  manner.  For 
richness  and  beauty  of  imagination,  no  philosophic  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  comparable  to  Plato.  The  only  fault  of  his  imagina- 
tion is,  such  an  excess  of  fertility  as  allows  it  sometimes  to  obscure 
his  judgment.  It  frequently  carries  him  into  allegory,  fiction,  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  airy  regions  of  mystical  the^ogy.  The  philoso- 
pher  is,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  But  whether  we  be  edified  with 
the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  of\en  affords,)  we  are 
always  entertained  with  the  manner ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation,  which  he  ha9 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critical  works,  are 
not  so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some» 
as  that  De  Oratore  especially,  are  agreeable  and  well  supported. 
They  «how  us  conversation  carried  on  among  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  ancient  Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  and  did;ni 
ty.  The  author  of  the  elegant  dialogue.  De  Causis  Corrupts  FJo^ 
quentisBf  which  is  annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quintiiiait, 
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"ind  sometimes  to  those  of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has 
ei^'.ellecl  Oicero,  in  this  manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  a  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence :  though  lljs  sub- 
|rcts  are  si^lJom  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philo- 
s(iphical  auticrs.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  hu- 
mourous dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection.  A  charac- 
ter of  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  distin- 
guishes all  his  writings.  His  great  object  was,  to  expose  the  follies 
of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry  of  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  more  successful  me- 
thod for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed  in  his  dialogues,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasant- 
ry and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has 
been  followed  by  several  modem  authors.  Fontenelle,  in  particu- 
lar, has  given  us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and 
agreeable;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all 
become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  composi- 
tion are  more  difiScult,  than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue  to 
exhibit  characters  properly  distinguished ;  as  calm  conversation 
furnishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into  light, 
which  the  active  scenes  and  interesting  situations  of  the  drama  af- 
ford. Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteristical  dialogue 
on  grave  subjects.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  a  writer  of  the  last  age,  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine 
Dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  Though 
his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  mark- 
ed with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani- 
mated by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprightliness  of  conversation, 
beyond  what  are  commonly  met^  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  do 
not  attempt  any  display  of  characters ;  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,^ rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
conversation  properly  managed.  . 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  epistolary  writing, 
which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  bstweeu  the  serious  and 
amusing  species  of  composition.  Epistolary  writing  appears,  at  first 
view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For  there  is  no  subject 
whatever,  on  which  one  may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  several  other  writers,  have  chosen  to  give  this  form  to 
philosophical  treatises.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  class  such  trea- 
tises under  the  head  of  epistolary  composition.  Though  they  bear, 
m  the  title  page,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  after  the  first  address,  the  friend 
disappears,  and  we  see  that  it  is,  in  truth,  the  public  with  whom 
the  author  corresponds.  Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort.  There 
IS  no  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspoodence,  as  real 
letters.  They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  mo 
ra)  subjects ;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  put 
»rto  the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  op 
iome  formal  topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation,  to  a  person 
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ander  distress^  such  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  written  to  the  coun- 
tess of  Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty,  on  such 
occasions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher,  and  to 
assume  the  style  and  manner  of  one,  without  reprehension.  We 
consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a  letter,  but  as  composing  a  dis 
course,  suited  particularly  to  the  cir^umstanc^pf  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinct  spec^iof  composition,  sub- 
ject to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the 
easy  and  familiar  kind ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon 
paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  intercourse, 
when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers 
of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  will  be  the 
more  valuable.  Even  though  there  should  be  nothing  very  consi- 
derable in  the  subject ;  yet,  if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspon- 
dence be  agreeable  ;  if  they  be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and 
with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining ;  more 
especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  characters  of 
those  who  write  them.  Hence  the  curiosity  which  the  public  has 
always  discovered  concerning  the  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We 
«»xpect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  is 
childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  find  the  whole 
heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise  take  place, 
more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters  from  one 
friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  we  may 
expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than  in  other 
productions,  which  are  studied  for  public  view.  We  please  ourselves 
with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  him  to  be  athis 
ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of  epistolary 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acquaintance 
with  the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not 
for  the  author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  natural 
and  simple ;  for  a  stifi*and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as 
it  is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit 
These  are  graceful  in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation ;  wheh 
they  flow  easily,  and  without  being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as 
to  season,  not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  let- 
ters, afiects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long. 
The  style  of  letters  should  not  be  too  highly  polished  ;  it  ought 
to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  words,  be- 
trays study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  num- 
ber and  harmony  in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  in 
letters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  writ- 
ten with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates, 
always  flows  readily  ;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
terest these,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere 
compliment,  congratulation,  or  afiected  condolence,  which  have  cost 
the  authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
they  perhaps  consider  as  their  masterpieces,  never  fail  of  being  the 
most  disagreeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers. 
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It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease  and 
simplicity  which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  la^rit- 
ing  to  the  most  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  both 
to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
more* than  what  we.  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  friend  with 
whom  we  correspond.  A  slovenly  and  negligent  manner  of  writ- 
ng,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want  of  respect.  The  liberty,  besides, 
of  writing  letters  with  too  careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  in- 
to imprudence  in  what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  deco- 
rums which  our  own  character  and  that  of  others  demand.  An 
imprudent  expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass 
away ;  but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand^  we  must  remem- 
ber, that '  Litera  scripta  manet.' 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  which 
the  ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They  are  elegant 
md  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the 
luthor.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase^  they  smell  too  much 
of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  pub- 
lic, when  he  is  appearing  to  write  only  for  his  friends.  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  difficult  than  for  an  author  who  publishes  his  own 
letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  what  he  say^;  by  which  means  he  becomes  much  less 
agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint  oi 
this  sort,  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on 
several  accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  coUection ;  indeed,  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They  are 
letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  com- 
posed with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  least  afiectation  ; 
and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without  any  inten- 
tion of  being  published  to  the  world.  For  it  appears,  that  Cicero 
never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  and  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  his  freedman  Tyro,  for  the  large  collection  that  was 
made,  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant,  amounting  to 
near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  materials  of  the 
history  of  that  age :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  ol 
Rome  in  its  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  dur- 
ing that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin; 
the  most  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticos, 
Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  others,  we  are  introduced  into 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome ;  aild 
it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  him- 

*  See  his  letter  to  Atticus,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  in 
^rhkh  be  tells  him,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  concerning  his  epistles,  that  he  had  no 
coBectioD  of  tbrm,  and  that  Tyro  bad  only  about  seventy  of  them.     Ad.  Att  ztL  6. 
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self;  are  elegant  and  polite  writers :  which  serves  to  heighten  our 
idea  of  the  taste  and  manners  of  that  age. 

Th0  most  distinguished  collection  of  letters  in  the  English  lan- 
guage^ is  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  frionds ;  partly 
published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly  in  those  of  Dean  Swift. 
This  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agreeabl^one  ; 
aad  contains  much  wit  and  refinement.  It  is  no!;  however,  altogeth- 
er free  from  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  Epistles,  of  too 
much  study  and  refinement.  In  the  variety  of  letters  from  different 
persons,  contained  in  that  collection,  we  find  many  that  are  written 
with  ease,  and  a  beautiful  simplicity.  Those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in 
particular,  always  deserve  that  praise.  Dean  S  wi ft's  also  arc  u naffect- 
ed ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they  exhibit  his  character  ful- 
ly, with  all  its  defects  ;  though  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  correspondence  had  not  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications  as  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.  The  censure  of  writing 
letters  in  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself. 
There  is  visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his 
letters,  than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  form- 
ed himself  on  the  manner  of  Voiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like 
a  wit.  His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  affectation.  Eveji  in  ^^Titing 
to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  introduction  is  the  following,  of  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Addison :  *  I  am  more  joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  should 
he  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  much  as  I  wish  for  him  in  this  melancholy 
wet  season ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  displeasing  to 
owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lustre.'  How  stiff 
a  compliment  is  it  which  be  pays  to  Bishop  Atterbury  !  ^  Though 
the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  over,  I  dare  say 
you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  when  seem- 
ing to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  benedictions 
for  a  better  season.'  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue ; 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding  with 
another. 

The  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  much 
advantage  in  t}\eir  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several  agreeable 
publications.  In  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Voiture  wei*e  the  two 
most  celebrated  epistolary  writers.  Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon 
declined,  on  account  of  his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style. 
But  Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite  author.  His  composition 
is  extremely  sparkling ;  he  shows  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifle 
in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too 
open  and  professed  a  wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter  wri- 
ter. The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  are  now  esteemed  the  most 
accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  correspondence.  They  turn  indeed 
very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the 
town  ;  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compliments,  and 
expressions  of  fondness,  to  her  favourite  daughter ;  but  withal,  ..hey 
show  such  perpetual  sprightliness,  they  contain  such  easy  and  varieJ 
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narration,  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  paint- 
ing, perfectly  free  from  any  aflfectation,  that  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  high  praise.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  named  after  those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  They 
haye  much  of  the  French  ease  and  vivacity ;  and  retain  more  the 
character  of  agreeable  epistolary  style,  than  perhaps  any  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in 
prose,  which  comprehends  a  very  numerous,  though,  in  general,  a 
very  insignificant  class  of  writings,  known  by  the  name  of  romances 
and  novels.  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem  too  insignificant,  to  de- 
serve that  any  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  them.  But  I  can- 
not be  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts, 
quotes  it  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that,  give  him  the  making  of 
all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to 
make  their  laws.  The  saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good 
sense,  and  is  applicable  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  For  any  kind  of 
writing,  how  trifling  soever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  cur- 
rency, and  especially  that  early  preoccupies  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular  attention.  Its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the  morals  and  taste  of  a  nation. 

In  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  useful 
purposes.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying 
instruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  showing  the 
errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering 
virtue  amiable  and  vice  odious.  The  efiect  of  well  contrived  stories, 
towards  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is  stronger  than  any  efiect 
that  can  be  produced  by  simple  and  naked  instruction ;  and  hence  we 
find,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  mor4  or  less  employed 
fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of  knowledge.  These  have  ever 
been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing,  considered  in  itself,  but  the 
faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to  any  contempt. 
Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  history,  as  a  proof 
of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  He  observes  very 
ingeniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  common  train  of 
anairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind,  nor  give 
it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that  shall  expand  the 
mind  in  a  greater  degree :  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and  illustrious 
deeds,  for  more  divei*sified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more  splen- 
did order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  than  what  we  find  here :  because  we  meet  not 
with  these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.  We  cre- 
ate worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in  ordey  to  gratify  our  capacious 
desires  :  "  Accommodando,"  says  that  great  philosopher,  "  rerum 
simulacra  ad  animi  desideria,  non  submittendo  animum  rebus, 
quod  ratio  facit,  et  historia."*     Let  us  then,  since  the  subject 

*  "  Accommodating  the  appearances  of  things  Co  the  desires  of  the  mind,  not  brings- 
tag  down  the  mind,  as  history  and  philosophy  do,  to  the  course  of  events." 
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O  wants  neither  dignity  nor  use,  make  a  few  observations  on  the  rise 

and  progress  of  fictitious  history,  and  the  different  forms  it  has  as- 
sumed in  different  countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  origin  very  ancient  The  genius  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much 
turned  towards  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divinity, 
their  philosophy,  and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and  par- 
ables. The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  famous 
for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments  are  the  pro- 
duction of  a  romantic  invention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amusing  imagi- 
nation ;  exhibiting  a  singular  and  curious  display  of  manners  and 
charaieters,  and  beautified  ;^ith  a  very  humane  morality.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales ;  but 
they  have  now  perished,  and,  from  any  account  that  we  have  of 
them,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some 
fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  He- 
liodorus^  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  none  of  them 
are  considerable  enpugh  to  merit  particular  criticism3. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and 
very  singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whoji)  the  feudal 
government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat^  as  an 
allowed  method  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour;  the 
appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not 
maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword  ;'top;ether  with  the  insti«» 
tution  of  military  tournaments,  in  which  different  kingdoms  vied 
*  with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvellous  sys- 
tem of  chivalry;  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  appearances  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Upon  this  were  founded  those  romances 
of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more 
extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed 
in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not  only  knights 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  page^ 
magicians,  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses, 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to 
the  legends,  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and  necro- 
mancy, which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writ- 
ings of  the  highly  moral  and  heroic  kind.  Their  knights  were 
patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines  were  no  less  distinguished  for  mo- 
desty, delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  name  of  ro 
mances.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learn- 
ed bishop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story-tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  Provence,  where  there  sub- 
sisted some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  lane;uage  which 
pievailed  in  that  country  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Gallic,  called 
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the  Roman  or  Romance  langu'age ;  and,  as  the  stories  of  these  trouba- 
dours were  written  in  that  language,  hence  it  is  said  the  name  of 
Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictitious  composition. 

The  earliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Turpin,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  the  11th  century. 
The  subject  is,  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
or  paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and  part  of 
S[)ain ;  the  same  subject  which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated 
poem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  truly  a  chivalry  romance,  as 
extravagant  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic, 
embellished  with  the  highest  graces  of  poetry.  The  romance  of 
Turpi n  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  st*\mp.  The  crusades  both  furnished  new  matter,  and  in- 
creased the  spirit  for  such  writings ;  the  Christians  against  the  Sara- 
cens made  the  common  groundwork  of  them;  and  from  the  11th 
to  the  16th  century,  they  continued  to  bewitch  all  Europe.  In 
Spain,  where  the  taste  for.  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  moat 
greedily  caught,  the  ingenious  Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
hist  century,  contributed  greatly  to  explode  it^  and  the  abolition 
of  tournaments,  the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief 
of  magic  ar.d  enchantments,  and  the  change  in  general  of  man- 
ners throughout  Europe,  began  to  give  a  new  turn  to  fictitious  com- 
position. 

Then  appeared  the  Astreea  of  D'UrfS,  the  Grand  Cyi'us,  the 
Clelia  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style. 
These  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance 
writing.  The  heroism  and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtuous  ^ 
turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  preserved ;  but  the  dra- 
gons, the  necromancers,  and  the  enchanted  castles,  were  banished, 
and  some  small  resemblance  to  human  nature  was  introduced.  StHI 
however,  there  was  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them  to  please 
an  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement  The  characters  were  dis-. 
cerned  to  be  strained ;  the  style  to  be  swoln;  the  adventures  incre- 
dible ;  the  books  themselves  were  voluminous  and  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and 
from  magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the-familiar 
novel.  These  novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  trifling  nature, 
without  the  appearance  of  moral  tendency,  or  useful  instruction. 
Since  that  time,  however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and 
a  degree  of  reformation  introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  writing. 
Imitations  of  life  and  character  have  been  professed  to  be  given 
of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interesting  situations,  such 
as  may  actually  occur  in  life ;  by  means  of  which,  what  is  lau- 
dable or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  placed  in  a  useful  light.  Upon  this  plan,  the  French 
have  produced  some  compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Bias, 
by  Le  Sage,  is  a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  instructive  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world.  The  works  of  lif  arivaux,  especially  his  Mari 
anne,  discover  great  refinement  of  though t,  great  penetration  into 
human  nature,  and  paint,  with  a  very  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the 
nicest  shades  and  features  in  the  distinction  of  chai*acters.  The 
Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau  is  a  production  of  very  singular  kind ; 
in  many  of  the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and  unnatu- 
ral ;  in  some  of  the  details  tedious,  and  for  sonre  of  the  scenes 
which  are  described  justly  blamable;  but  withal,  for  the  power  of 
eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of  passion,  enti- 
tled to  lank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fictitious  history. 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably,  nor 
draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy ;  yet  we  are  not  without 
some  performances  which  discover  the  strength  of  tlie  British  geni- 
us.  No  fiction,  in  any  language,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that 
appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  thf^ 
imagination  of  all  readers,  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful 
instruction;  by  showing  how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  may 
be  exerted  for  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation. 
Mr.  Fielding's  novels  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  humour;  a 
humour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  kind,  is  origi- 
nal, and  peculiar  to  himself.  The  characters  which  he  dr^ws  are 
lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold  pencil. 
The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  humanity  and  good- 
ness of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest  work,  the  artful  con- 
duct of  the  fable,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the  incidents  to  the 
winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praise.  The  most  moral  of 
all  our  novel  writers  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  a  writer 
of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerable  capacity  and  geni- 
us ;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out  pieces  of 
amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  performances 
which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adventui-es, 
and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  bo  oJFten  innocent,  yet 
are  most  commonly  insipid ;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to 
be  admitted  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and 
upon  life,  without  extravagance  and  without  licentiousness,  might 
furnish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  these  writings  have  been  fur  the  mo5t 
part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  they  oftencr  tend  to 
dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose.  Let  u.<  now, 
therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction. 
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ui  the  two  ]irKCCiling  lectoreB  ?  Of  the 
remaining  Ffieriee  of  composition  in 
proeo,  wimt  ipobdenrcd?  Whatisthefiret 
mstanco  given  ?  Why  are  not  the  style, 
ibrm,  and  dress  of  such  writings,  mate- 
Tial  objects?  But  why,  at  ue  same 
time,  are  the^r  objects  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed ?  What  is  it  manifest,  every  pmloso- 
phical  writer  must  study,  and  what  re- 
mark follows?  Beyond  mere  pjerspi- 
cuity,  what  are  required  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  l^liat.  then,  have  we  a 
rij^ht  to  demand,  irom  every  philoso- 
phical writer  ?  But  as  he  may  possess 


tills  quality,  and  still  be  a  very  dry 
writer,  what  should  he  study;  and 
wh  V  ?  What  is  one  of  the  most  useiul 
embellishments,  which  a  phibsoj^er 
can  employ?  What  subjects  anbrd 
scope  for  these  ?  What  is  their  efi^t ; 
and  why  ?  What  style  does  philosophi- 
cal writing  admit  ?  What  else  does  it 
admit  ?  About  wlu^  however,  must  he 
take  great  ccuro  ?  ^Yhat  have  some  of 
the  ancients  left  us?  Of  Seneca,  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  at  the  same  tune, 
cannot  be  denied?  What  is  said  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Treatise  on  Human  Under- 
standing; and  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
writings  ?  What  form  does  philosophical 
composition  sometunes  assume?  By 
whom  has  this  form  been  used?  In 
what  two  wnys  may  it  be  executed  ? 
Of  these  dificrent  methods,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  a  diiloffue  thus  conducted, 
what  is  remarked?  It  requires  more 
±an  what,  cud  what  ought  it  to  be? 
Why  does  a  dialogue  thus  conducted, 
give  thfe  T»Adera  very  <tgreeMe  enter- 
tainment? What,  t:*erefore,  has  an 
author  who  ha«  genius  for  executing 
such  a  composition  in  his  power  ?  Of 
the  greater  part  of  modern  dialogue 
writers,  what  is  observed?  How  is  this 
observation  illustrated?  From  what  re- 
marks does  it  ai^pear  that  this  is  a  very 
frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing  ? 
What  is  said  or  the  dialogues  of  Plato? 
In  what  does  Plato  excel  all  writers, 
ancient  or  modern  ?  What  is  the  only 
fault  of  his  imagination?  Into  what 
does  it  frequently  carry  liim  ?  In  wluit, 
is  the  philosopher  at  times  lost;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  is  obser- 
ved of  Cicero's-  dialogues  ?  What  do 
they  show  us?  Who  has,  perhaps,  oz- 
oelled  Cicero  m  this  manner  of  writing? 
Of  Lucian,  os  a  diak^gae  writer,  w&X 


is  observed?  Of  what  kind  of  duUogai 
has  he  given  us  the  model?  What  dis- 
tinguishes all  his  writings  ?  What  was 
his  great  object ;  andofthe  method  which 
he  took,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what  has 
he  beeaa  followed  by  several  modem 
authors?  Who,  in  particular,  has  given 
us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  and  what  is 
said  of  them?  In  the  course  of  a  dia- 
logue, what  is  a  difficult  task;  and 
why?  Hence,  what  follows?  Who  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
dialogues  in  the  English  language? 
Of  his  dialogues,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Dialogues?  To  what  sub- 
ject does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  Into 
what  does  epistolary  writing  appear  at 
first  view  to  stretch ;  and  why  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  But  for 
what  is  this  not  sufiicient?  Of  writing 
of  this  kind,  what  is  further  observed  7 
Even  where  one  is  writing  a  real  letter, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  wlu^t  instance 
is  given?  In  such  cases,  liow  do  we 
consider  the  author?  When  does  epis- 
tolary writing  become  a  distinct  spe- 
cies of  composition  ?  Of  such  an  inter- 
course, what  is  observed;  and  when 
will  they  be  the  more  valuable?  Even 
when  may  they  still  be  interesting,  and 
more  especially  if  there  be  any  tning 
to  interest  us  in  what?  Hence,  what 
curiosity;  and  why?  To  expect  what 
is  childish ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  But 
still,  why  may  we  expect  to  see  more 
of  the  character  display^  in  these 
than  in  any  other  productions?  With 
what  do  we  please  ourselves?  Upon 
what  therefore,  will  much  of  the  merit 
of  epistolary  writing  depend  ?  What  is 
its  first  and  fundamental  requisite ;  and 
why  ?  What  does  this  not  banish ;  and 
of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Who  will 
not  please  long  ?  Of  the  style  of  letters, 
what  is  remarked?  What  does  all 
nicety  about  words  betrav ;  and  hence 
what  should  be  avoided?  Which  are 
the  best  letters?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
What  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
remembered?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  What  is  the  first  requisite,  both 
in  conversation^and  in  correspondence^ 
What  illustration  of  this  remark  fol- 
lows? 

Of  Pliny's  Letters,  what  is  observed? 
What  is,  mdeed.  a  very  difficult  task  ? 
"What  is  the  effect  of  attentbn  to  the 
•pinkm  of  the  world,  in  what  he  njs? 
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What  is  the  character  of  Cicero's  Epis- 
tles ?  Of  them,  what  is  farther  observed? 
From,  what  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
written  without  ony  intention  of  being 
published  to  the  world  ?  What  do  tfiey 
contain ;  and  of  what  are  they  the  last 
monument  ?  The  greatest  part  of  them 
being  written  when?  To  whom  does 
Cicero  lay  open  his  heart  without 
reserve?  Of  his  correspondence  with 
others,  what  is  remarked?  What  is  the 
most  distinguished  collection  of  letters 
in  the  English  lan£ruage ;  and  where 
are  they  published  fWnat  is  the  gene- 
ral character  of  this  collection  ?  What 
is  observed  of  those  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot? 
What  proof  is  there  that  Dean  Swift's 
letters  are  unaffected  ?  What,  however, 
were  to  be  wished?  Several  of  whose 
letters  are  masterly;  and  of  Mr.  Pope'^ 
what  is  observed  ?  VHiat  instance  of  af- 
fectation have  we  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addison ;  and  also  to  Bishop  Atterbury  ? 
Of  the  latter  sentence,  wnat  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  appears  to  much  advan- 
tage in  the  letters  of  French  writers  j 
and  to  what  have  they  given  birth  ?  In 
the  last  age,  who  were  the  two  most 
celebrated  epistolary  writers?  WTiy 
did  Balzac's  reputation  soon  decline  ? 
Why  did  Voiture*  continue  long  a  fa- 
vourite author?  WTiat  is  his  only  fault? 
Whose  letters  are  now  esteemed  the 
most  accomplished  model  of  a  familiar 
correspondence  ?  Of  them,  what  is  Air- 
ther  observed  ?  Of  the  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  otlier  species  of  com- 
position remains  to  be  treated  of?  How 
may  these,  at  first  view,  seem  ?  What 
does  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  one  of  his  tracts, 


2uote,  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man  ? 
^f  this  saying,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why?  Why  might  fictitious  histories 


be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  have 
these  ever  been  tlie  basis?  What  re- 
mark, therefore,  follows?  Of  what  does 
Lord  Bacon  tcike  notice;  and  what 
does  he  observe?  On  what,  therefore, 
shall  we  malce  a  few  observations? 
Of  its  origin,  what  is  remarked  ?  What 
is  observed  of  the  genius  of  eastern 
nations;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
What  is  said  of  Arabian  KicrhU  Enter- 
tainments? Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
of  what  do  we  hear ;  and  what  is  saia 
of  them  ?  What  fictitious  histories  stiH 
remain ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
Of  this  sort  of  writinj?  during  the  dark 
ogcs.  what  is  remarked?  What  gave 


rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvellom 
system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  appearaDCes  in  the  LioSd- 
ry  of  mankind  f  Upon  this,  what  were 
founded  ?  In  them,  what  was  display- 
ed ?  What  merit  did  they  nossesB  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  To  what  is 
the  origin  of  this  nrjnc  traced;  and  by 
whom?  Which  is  the  earliest  of  these 
romances ;  and  what  is  the  subject  of 
it  ?  For  what  celebrated  poem  is  the 
same  subject  taken;  and  what  is  ob- 
served of  it  ?  By  what  was  the  romance 
of  Turpin  followed?  What  ^vas  the 
effect  or  the  crusades?  Who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  centiuy,  contributed 
greatly  to  explode  this  kind  of  writing ; 
and  what  followe<l?  What  then  ap- 
peared ;  and  how  may  these  be  conader- 
ed  ?  What  were  still  preserved ;  bnA 
what  was  baniahcii  ?  Still  what  objec- 
tion was  there  to  tliem  ?  Hence,  wliat 
form  did  this  sort  of  composition  soon  as- 
sume ?  Of  these  novels  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Upoi3  this  plan,  what  have  the 
French  effected  ?  Of  GU  Bias,  what  m 
observed  ?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  works  of  Marivaux?  Of  the  Ndb* 
velle  Hebise  of  Rousseau,  what  is  re 
marked?  What  is  tlie  state  of  this  kind 
of  writing  in  Great  Britain?  In  what 
respects  arc  we  inferior  to  them ;  vet 
what  remark  follows  ?  To  illustrate  this, 
what  work  ic  mentioned ;  and  what  is 
observed  cf  it  ?  What  is  the  character 
of  Mr.  Fielding's  novels ;  and  how  are 
his  characters  drawn?  Why  does  his 
Tom  Jones  deserve  much  praise?  Who 
is  the  most  moral  of  all  our  novel  wri- 
ters ;  and  of  him,  what  is  observed  7 
What  is  remarked  of  the  trivial  per- 
formances which  daily  appear  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Philoeophical  writizig. 
A.  Ita  object. 

s.  Perspicuity,  ita  first  requimte. 
c.  It  adjnitfl  of  a  polished,  neat,  and  ele 
gant  style. 

2.  Dialoroe. 

A.  A  direct  conversation. 

B.  The  recital  of  a  conversation, 
c.  Ancient  and  modern  dialogists. 

3.  Epistolary  writing. 

A .  When  a  distinct  speciesof  composition. 

B.  It  must  ocouaint  us  with  the  author, 
c*  Disting-uianed  ancient  and    modem 

epistolary  writers. 

4.  Fictitious  history. 

A.  Lord  Bacon's  remark.     ^ 

B.  It«  orifi^in,  very  ancient- 
€•  Ii«  di&rent  forms. 

D.  The  most  disUDfubbed  prodnctkica 
of  jthiskiao. 
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LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


NATURE  OP  POETRY....ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PRO 

GRESS....VERSIFICATION 

I  HAVS  now  finished  my  obiservations  on  the  different  kinds  oi 
writing  in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  poetical  composition 
Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particular  kinds,  1 
design  this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in 
general,  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  make  some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  num- 
bers. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  What  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it 
differ  from  prose  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  be  imagined  ;  and  critics  have  differed  and  disputed 
much,  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made 
its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  But  this  is  certainly  too  limited  a  de- 
finition; for  though  fiction  may  have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical 
compositions,  yet  many  subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned ;  as 
where  the  poet  describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth 
the  real  sentiments  of  his  own  heart  Others  have  made  the  cha 
racteristic  of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  But  this  is  altogether  loose : 
for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of 
human  manners  and  characters  may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest 
prose,  no  less  than  in  the  more  lofty  poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can 
be  given  of  poetry,  is,  *  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  en- 
livened ioiaglnatlon,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers/ 
The  historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understanding:  their  direct  aim  is  to 
inform,  to  persuade,  or  to  instruct  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet 
is  to  please,  and  to  move;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  passions,  that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in 
his  view,  to  instruct,  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleas 
ing  and  moving,  that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  sup 
posed  to  be  animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  ima« 
gination,  or  engages  his  passions;  and  which,  of  course,  communi- 
cates to  his  style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his  ideas ;  very  differ 
ent  from  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in 
its  cakn,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added  to  my  definition,  that  this 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  most  commonly ^  into 
regular  numbers;  because,  though  versification  be,  in  general,  the 
exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms  of  verse 
so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose , 
such  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  Comedies;  and  there  is  also  a  species 
of  prose,  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and  so  much  raised  in  its  toae% 
3P 
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as  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers ;  such  as  the  Telema- 
chus  of  Fenelon  ;  and  the  English  translation  of  Ossian.  '  The  truth 
isy  verse  and  prose,  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like 
light  and  shade.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit 
where  eloquence  ends,  and  poetry  begins ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion 
for  being  very  precise  about  the  boundarieS|  as  long  as  the  nature  of 
each  is  understood.  These  afe  the  minutias  of  criticism,  concerning 
which,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble ;  but  which 
deserve  not  any  particular  discussion.  The  truth  and  justness  of  the 
definition,  which  I  have  given  of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from 
the  account  which  I  am  now  to  give  of  its  origin ;  and  which  will 
tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  deliver, 
concerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  in- 
vention of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry 
to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musaeus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  per- 
sons as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  the  Grecian 
countries.  But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  among 
nations  where  they  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  imagine,  that  poetry  and  music  are  arts  which  belong  only 
to  polished  nations.  They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  belong  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages ;  though,  like  other 
arts  founded  in  nature,  they  have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  order  to  explore  the  rise 
of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds;  we 
must  go  back  to  the  age  of  huntera  and  of  shepherds;  to  the  high- 
est antiquity ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity 
affirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  what  sense  this 
seemingly  strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  un- 
derstood. There  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society^  in  which 
men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble 
and  scanty  prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  car- 
ried on  intercourse  among  themselves,  relating  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  life.  But  from  the  very  beginning  of  society,  there  were 
occasions  on  which  they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  pub- 
lic assemblies;  and  on  all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  mu- 
sic, song,  and  dance,  made  their  principal  entertainment.  It  is 
chiefly  in  America,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  made 
acquainted  with  men  in  their  savage  state.  We  learn  from  the  par- 
ticular and  concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  that  vast  continent,  especially  among  the  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  Wo  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are,  at  all  theii 
meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves  most  on 
such  occasions ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their  religious 
rites;  that  bv  these  they  lament  their  public  and  private  calamities, 
the  death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors ;  express  their  joy  on 
their  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  their 
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heroes ;  excite  eaeh  other  to  perform  braye  exploits  in  war,  or  suf- 
fer  death  aad  tormeots  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  poetic  composition^  in 
those  rude  effusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  sug- 
gested  to.  untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  and  by 
their  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would 
early  distinguish  this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  con- 
versed on  the  common  occunrences  of  life ;  namely,  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  words,  and  the  employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech. 
It  would  invert  words,  or  change  them  from  that  order  in  which  they 
are  commonly  placed,  to  that  which  most  suited  the  train  in  which 
they  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination,  or  which  was  most  accommo- 
dated to  thecadence  of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Underthe 
influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appeai^to  us  such 
as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  us  see  them.  We 
magnify  and  exaggerate;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what  cau- 
ses our  emotion ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest;  we 
call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our 
selves  to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  various 
movements  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we 
now  distinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopoeia, 
simile,  &c.  but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  language 
of  poetry  among  the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impulse 
which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain 
melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or 
grief,  of  admiration,  love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound, 
which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes 
such  pathetic  impressions  on  the  fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild 
barbarisiis.  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  had  the  same  rise:  they 
were  prompted  by  the  same  occasions ;  they  were  united  in  song ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt, 
mutual^  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  poets 
sung  their  own  verses;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than  prose,  so 
as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion, or  inveraion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  I  observed,  would  natu- 
rally assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some  sort  of 
numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  vve  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  first. 
But  the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  was  studied ;  and  versification,  by  de- 
gree, passed  into  an  art 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions 
which  were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition, 
could  be  no  other  than  poetical  compositions*.  No  other  than  these 
could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  cheir  rude  uncivilized  state.  In- 
deed, they  knew  no  other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse  had 
no  power  to  attract  savage  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  hiro* 
self  forth,  or  to  draw  the  crowd  to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  pas* 
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sion,  of  music,  and  of  song.  This  vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  other 
could  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legislators,  when  they  meant  to  in* 
struct  or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  farther  reason 
why  such  compositions  only  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  be* 
cause,  before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last,  and  be  re- 
membered. *  The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  memory,  by  the  help 
of  numbers ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to  their  children ;  and 
by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads,  were  conveyed  all  the  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerning  all  na- 
tions, bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  priests, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructions  in  poetry. 
Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  their  most  ancient  bards,  arerepresent- 
ed  as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  law  and  civili- 
zation. Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  com- 
posed ;*  and  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus, 
history  had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poets  and  songs  are 
the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythian 
or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,  oi 
poets ;  and  it  is  from  their  Runic  songs,  that  the  most  early  writers 
^  of  their  history,  such  as  Saxo-Graramaticu%  acknowledge  that  they 
had  derived  their  chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  irw 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards 
were  held,  and  how  great  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people. 
They  were  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  in  every 
country,  were.  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  tlie  chief  or 
sovereign ;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits ;  they  were  employ- 
ed as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their  persons 
were  held  sacred. 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiquities  of  all  countries,  so  we  may 
expect,  that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkable  tesem- 
blance,  during  the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occa- 
sions of  their  being  composed,  arc  every  where  nearly  the  same. 
The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors, 
the  recital  of  martial  deeds,  songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamenta* 
tion  over  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  occur 
among  all  nations ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm  and  fire,  the  same  wild 
and  ii  regular,  but  animated  composition,  concise  and  dowir^ 
style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  general  distin- 
guishing characters  of  all  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  That 
strong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  call  the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  came  to  us  from  the  East,)  is  in  truth  no  more 
oriental  than  occidental ;  it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  oi 
a  country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  pe- 
riod which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.     Mankind  never  re- 

•  Strmbo.  lib.  x. 
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semblo  each  other  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  socieiy. 
\t5  subsequent  revolutions  give  birth  to  the  principal  distinctions  of 
character  among  nations,  anddivert,  into  channels  widely  separated, 
that  current  of  human  genius  and  manners,  which  descends  origin- 
ally from  one  spring. 

Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however,  oc- 
casion some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  nations; 
chiefly  according  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or  slower 
in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Gothic  poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
slaughter  and  blood;  while  the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs 
turned,  from  the  earliest  times,  upon  milder  subjects.  The  Celtic 
poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  chiefly  of  the  martial  kind, 
yet  had  attained  a  considerable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  refine* 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the 
Celtae,  by  means  of  a  series  and  succession  of  bards  which  had  been 
established  for  ages.     So  Lucan  informs  us : 

Vo8  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos 

Laudibus  in  longum  Tates  difianditit  aerum, 

Plarima  gecuri  fudistis  carmioa  bardi.*  L.  44. 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  have 
soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musseus,  who  treated  of 
creation  and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
rise  of  things ;  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advanced  sooner  to 
philosophy,  and  proceeded  with  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  re- 
finement, than  most  other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  po- 
ets of  the  east;  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  poetry 
was  the  earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  instruction.!  The 
ancient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,^  valued  themselves  much  on  their 
metrical  compositions,  which  were  of  two  sorts;  the  one  they  com- 
pared to  loose  pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls  strung.  In  the  former, 
the  sentences  or  verses  were  without  connexion ;  and  their  beauty 
arose  from  the  elegance  of  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
sentiment  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally 
comprehended  in  such  independent  proverbial  apophthegms,  formed 
into  verse.  In  this  respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  great  part  of  which  book,  consists  of 
unconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The 
same  form  of  composition  appears  also  in  the  book  of  Job.     The 

*  Tou  too,  je  bards,  whom  sacred  raptures  fire. 
To  chaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre, 
Who  consecrate  in  your  immortal  strain, 
Brare  patriot  souls  in  rig^hteous  batde  slain ; 
Securely  now  the  useful  task  renew, 
And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  pursue  Rowft. 

t  Vid.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  chap  de  la  PoCsie  des  Persans. 

t  Vid.  Preliminary  discourse  to  Sale's  Translation  of  the  Koran 
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Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  regular 
structure^  and  closer  connexion  of  parts^  into  their  poetical  writings. 

During  the  infancy  of  poetry,  all  the  different  kinds  of  it  lay 
confused,  and  were  mingled  in  the  same  compositions  according 
as  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  po- 
et's strain.  In  the  progress  of  society  and  arts,  they  began  to 
assume  those  different  regular  forms,  pmd  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  different  names  under  which  we  now  know  them.  But  ia 
the  first  rude  state  of  poetical  effusions,  we  can  easily  discern  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  poetry,  Odes  and 
hymns,  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  compo- 
sitions ;  according  as  the  bards  were  moved  by  religious  feelings, 
by  exultation,  resentment,  love,  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  would 
as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations  over  their  deceased  friends. 
The  recital  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors, 
gave  birth  to  what  we  now  call  epic  poetry ;  and  as  not  content  with 
simply  reciting  these,  they  wouhi  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their 
public  meetings,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  tlieir  heroes,  and  answering  each  other, 
we  find  in  this  the  first  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages 
of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now, 
from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds  ot 
poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call  letters,  or 
composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first, 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  were  all  the  same.  Whoever  want- 
ed to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inform  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the  subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment 
and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song.  This  was  the  case  in  that  period 
of  society,  when  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one 
person.  When  the  progress  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  degrees  to  a 
separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  from  each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented;  records  of 
past  transactions  began  to  be  kept;  men,  occupied  with  the  subjects 
of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed  and  inform- 
ed, as  well  as  moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the 
affairs  of  li/e ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous, 
in  past  transactions.  The  historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the 
buskins  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a 
faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former  events.  The  philosopher 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  understanding.  The  orator  stu- 
died to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained  more  or  less  of  the. 
ancient  passionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as  it  was  conducive 
to  his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated 
chiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  related 
to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion,  music, 
was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it 
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These  separations^  brought  all  the  literary  arts  into  a  more  regular 
form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  oi 
each.  Poetry,  however,  in  its  ancient  original  condition,  was  per- 
haps niore  vigorous  than  it  is  in  its  modern  state.  It  included 
then  the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind;  the  whole  exertion  of  its 
imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke  then  the  language  of  passion,  and 
no  other ;  for  to  passion,  it  owed  its  birth.  Prompted  and  inspired 
by  objects,  which  to  him  seemed  great,  by  events  which  interested 
his  country  or  his  friends,  the  early  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung 
indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly  strains ;  but  they  were  the  native  effu- 
sions of  his  heart;  they  were  thfi  ^dent  conceptions  of  admiration 
or  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  friendsnip, jyhich  he  poured  forth.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and  artless  strain  of  the 
first  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find  somewhat  that  capti- 
vates and  transports  the  mind.  In  after  ages,  when  poetry  became 
a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors  began  to 
afiect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  in  their  closets, 
they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  express  it;  they 
tried  to  Iforce  their  imagination  into  raptures,  or  to  supply  the  defect 
of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  might  give 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  noi 
favourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful 
to  music*  As  long  as  they  remained  united^  music  enlivened  and 
animated  poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musi- 
cal sound.  The  music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  ex- 
tremely simple ;  and  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic 
notes,  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Musical 
instruments,  such  as  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few 
strings,  appear  to  have  been  early  invented  among  some  nations;  but 
no-more  was  intended  by  these  instruments,  than  simply  to  accom- 
pany the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the  melody  of  song.  The  poet's 
strain  was  always  heard ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  it  appears, 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  other  nations,  the 
bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  state,  the  art  of  musip  was,wh&n  it  produced  all  those 
great  efiects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  music  accom- 
panied with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression, 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental 
music  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's 
song,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of 
harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions ;  and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among 
polished  and  luxurious  nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remains 
of  its  first  and  original  connexion  with  music.     By  being  uttered 

*  See  Dr.  Brown'f  Dbsertadoa  on  the  Rite,  Union,  and  Separation  of  Poetry  and 
Music 
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in  song,  it  was  formed  into  numbers^  or  into  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  words  and  syllables,  very  differcntin  different  countries ;  but  such, 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agree 
able  in  sound.  Whence  arises  thatgreat  characteristic  of  poetry  which 
we  now  call  verse;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature ;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that  were 
I  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to 
discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as 
minute,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English 
versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  aq4  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical 
kind,  rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did  not  make 
the  quantities  of  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  rested  the  melody  of  their  verse  upon  the  number 
of  syllables  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and 
pauses  in  it,  and  frequently  upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds, 
which  we  call  rhyme.  The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern 
nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far 
greatest  number  at  least,  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined 
quantity ;  and  their  manner  of  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible 
to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  counted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  number  of  syllables  con- 
tained in  their  bexaineter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may  extend 
to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than  13;  but  the  mu- 
sical time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same,  in  every  hexa- 
meter verse,  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  long  syllables.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture 
and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ou^ht  to  compose 
it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet,  dactyles, 
spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  accuracy  of 
composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 
complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which 
might  be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both 
these  is  the  same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fiflh  foot  was 
regularly  to  be  a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.* 


*  Sohie  writers  imagine,  that  the  feet  in  Latin  verse  were  intended  to  correspond 
to  bare  in  music,  and  to  form  musical  intervals  or  distinctions,  sensible  to  the  ear 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  line.    Had  thin  been  tlie  case,  every  kind  of  verse  most 
have  had  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.     But  the  common  prosodies 
show  that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  capable  of  being  raea- 
sured  indifierenUy,  bj  a  series  of  feet  of  very  different  kinds.     For  instance,  what  is     ^v 
called  the  Asdepedean  verse  (in  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is  written)  may  be     ^f- 
scanned  either  by  a  Spondeus,  two  Choriambus's,  and  a  Pyrrichius  ;  or  by  a  Spon-    -^ 
deus,  a  Dactylus  succeeded  by  a  Cssura,  and  two  Dactylus's.    The  common  Pent». 
meter,  and  some  other  forms  of  verse,  admit  the  like  varieties ;  and  yet  the  melody 
of  the  verse,  remains  always  the  same,  though  it  be  scanned  by  different  feet.     Thki 
proves,  that  the  metrical  feet  were  not  sensible  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  line,  but 
were  intended  only  to  regulate  its  construction }  or    applied  as  measures,  to  try 
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The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  would  be  alto* 
gather  out  of  place ;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  corresponds  not 
in  this  respect  to  Greek  or  Latin.  I  say  not,  that  we  have  no 
regard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many 
words  we  have,  especially  our  words  consisting  of  several  syllables, 
where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably 
fixed ;  but  great  numbers  we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  al- 
together loose.  This  is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  con- 
sisting of  two  syllables,  and  with  almost  all  our  monosyllables. 
In  general,  the  difference  made  between  long  and  short  sylUbles,  in 
our  manner  of  pronouncing  them,i9  so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so 
much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them  Mther  long  or  short  at  plea- 
sure, that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  little  effect  in  English  versification. 
The  only  pe^peptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  arises  from 
some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion  of  voice, 
which  we  call  accent  This  accent  does  not  always  make  the  sylla- 
ble longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only ;  and  it  is  upon  a 
'^.ertain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables, 
Jinfinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  melody 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in 
reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our  quanti- 
ties are  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured : 
whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse 
dictates,  its  melody  will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  iambic  struc- 
ture ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession,  nearly  alternate,  of  syllables, 
not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to 
the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with 
an  unaccented  syllable;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  un- 
accented syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are 
either  five,  or  four,  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of 
syllables  is  ten,  unless  where  an  Alexandrine  verse  is  occasionally  ad- 
mitted. In  verses  not  Alexandrine,  instances  occur  where  the  line 
appears  to  have  more  than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instan- 
ces, I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are 

frfaether  the  lucceition  of  long  and  short  sjllables  was  such  as  suited  the  melody 
of  the  verse;  and  as  feet  of  different  kinds  could  sometimes  be  applied  for  this 
purpose,  hence  it  happened,  that  some  forms  of  verse  were  capable  of  being  scan- 
ned in  different  wa^.  For  measuring  the  hexameter  line,  no  other  feet  were 
found  so  proper  as  dactyles  and  spondees,  and  Uierefore  by  these  it  is  uniformly 
scanned.  Bat  no  ear  is  sensible  of  the  termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hex- 
ameter line.  From  a  mbapprehension  of  this  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion 
has  sometimes  arisen  among  writers,  in  treating  of  the  prosody  both  of  Latin  and  of 
English  verse. 
*^  *  See  this  well  illastrated  in  Lord  Monboddo*s  Treatise  of  The  Origin  and  Progrett  of 

''i.'^  Lttt^uaget  vol.  ii.  under  the  head  of  the  prosody  of  language.  He  shows  that  this  is 
'  ^  not  only  ihe  constitution  of  our  own  verse,  but  that,  by  our  manner  of  reading  Latin 
rerse,  we  make  its  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not  pronounce  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  quantities,  so  as  to  make  the  musical  time  of  one  long  syllable 
equal  to  two  short  ones ;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
bles,  only  mixed  in  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  our  own  verse.  No  Roman  could  pus* 
sibly  understand  our  pronunc'ation. 
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so  slurred  in  pronouncing,  as  to  bring  the  verse,  with  respect  to  its 
effect  upon  the  ear,  within  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  verse,  is 
the  caesural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line. 
Some  pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is  found  in  the 
verse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shown,  in  the  Latin 
hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  ven»e  it  is  very  sensible.  That 
is  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth 
syllable,there  falls  regularly  and  indispensably  a  oaesural  pause,  di- 
viding the  line  into  two  equal  hemisticks.  For  eKample,  in  the  first 
lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle  to  ih%  King: 

Jeune  &  vmlUant  helfrar  j  dont  la  h»iiM  sagesM 
N*eet  point  le  friut  tardif  |  d*une  leoic  yieiUesiiei 
Qui  seul  Bans  Ministre  |  h  I'example  des  Dieux, 
Soatient  tout  peu:  toi-iuAme  j  k.  toH  tons  ^«r  tM  jtax. 

In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed ;  the  one  half  of  the  line  always 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on 
the  ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect 
in  their  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  heroic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advan- 
tage of  our  English  verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied 
through  four  different  syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall 
after  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  or  the  7th  syllable ;  and  according  as 
the  pause  is  placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of 
the  verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified.  By 
this  means,  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  English 
versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the 
briskest  melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  given 
to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr. 
Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the 
verse  to  the  subject. 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparklingf  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  mieht  kiss  |  and  infidels  adore ; 
Her  lireljr  loolu  f  a  sprig^hdy  mind  disclose, 
Quick  a<  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfix'd  a«  those. 
Favours  to  none,  |  to  all  she  smiles  extendS| 
Oft  she  rejects^  |  but  never  once  offends. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  divides  the  line 
into  two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  verse 
loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  former  pause, 
and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spotless  mind,  , 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  resipi'd. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenour  o« 
the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.     The  verse  marches  now 
with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  any  of  the  two  for 
mer  cases. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  1  the  direfiil  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  |  0  goddess  sing ! 
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But  tne  grayey  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible,  when 
the  pause  falls  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  place  to 
the  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This  kind  of  verse  occurs 
the  seldomesty  but  has  a  happy  effect  in  diversifying  the  melody.  It 
produces  that  slow  Alexandrine  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close ; 
and  for  this  reason,  such  lines  almost  never  occur  together,  but  are 
ased  in  finishing  the  couplet. 

And  in  tbe  snooth  deacriptioo  |  murmur  itilli 
Loug^loy*d,  ador*d  ideas  !  |  al)  adieu. 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  in  rhyme ;  because  in 
these,  our  versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.     As  blank 
verse  is  of  a  freer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or 
tone,  the  pauses,  in  it,  and  the  effect  of  them,  are  not  always  so  sen- 
sible to  the  ear.     It  is  constructed,  however,  entirely  upon  the  same 
principles  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  pause.     There  are  some 
who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse, 
have  maintained  that  it  admits  of  musical  pauses,  not  only  after 
those  four  syllables,  where  I  assigned  their  place,  but  after  any  one 
syllable  in  the  verse  indifferently,  where  the  sense  directs  it  to  be 
placed.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  verse ; 
since,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  by  the 
meaning,  not  by  the  music.    But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  the  experience  of  every 
good  ear.*    Those  certainly  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the 
pause,  prompted  by  the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that 
of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  mean- 
ing.    Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and  the  sense 
chances  to  take  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation 
or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method  of  reading  these  lines,  is  to  read 
them  according  as  the  sense  dictates,  neglecting  or  slurring  the  cas- 
sural  pause ;  which  renders  the  line  less  graceful  indeed,  but,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  biank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The  principal 
defect  in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at 
the  end  of  every  couplet.  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this ;  and  al- 
lows the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  with  as  great  libertv  as  the  La- 
tin hexameter  permits,  perhaps  with  greater.  Hence  it  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  subjects  of  dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more 

*  In  the  Italian  heroic  Terse,  employed  by  Tasso  in  his  Glerusalemne,  and 
Ariosto  in  his  Orlando,  the  pauses  are  of  the  same  Taricd  nalure  witli  those  which 
I  hare  shown  to  belong  to  English  versification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  sylla- 
bles in  the  line.  Marmontel,  in  his  Poetique  Fran^oise,  vol.  i.  p.  2^,  takes  no 
tice,  that  the  construction  of  verse  is  common  to  the  Italians  and  the  English ;  'and 
defends  the  uniformity  of  the  French  csssaral  paose  opon  this  ground,  £at  the  al- 
ternation of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  furnishes  sufficient  variety  to  the  French 
poetry;  whereas  the  change  of  movement  orcasioned  by  the  four  different  pauies  in 
English  and  Italian  verse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  diver^y.  On  the  head 
of  pauses  in  English  vertfifieation,  see  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  chap  18,  sect.  4. 
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free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme.  The  constraint  and  strict  re- 
gularity of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highly 
pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem,  or  a  tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and 
degraded  by  it.  It  is  best  adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate 
strain,  where  no  particular  vehemence  is  required  in  the  sentiments, 
nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style ;  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles, 
satires,  &c.  To  these,  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevation 
which  is  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance  suffi- 
ciently disting^uishes  the  style  from  prose.  He  who  should  write 
such  poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  affect  a  pomp  of  language  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 

Though  I  join  m  opmion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds 
its  proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poe- 
try, I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  pour- 
ed out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds, 
fit  only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste 
in  the  monkish  ages.     Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin 
or  Greek  verse,  because  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their 
words,  by  their  liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed 
quantities  and  musical  pronunciation,  c6uld  carry  on  the  melody  of 
verse  without  its  aid.     But  it  does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must 
be  barbarous  in  the  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these  ad- 
vantages.    Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in 
another.     Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct English  verses,  after  the  form  of  hexameters,  and  pentameters, 
and  Sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.     It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme 
is  merely  a  monkish  invention      On  the  contrary,  it  has  obtained 
under  different  forms,  in  the  versification  of  most  known  nations.    It 
is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  it 
is  said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Americans.     This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return 
of  similar  sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  man- 
kind.    And  if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
or  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties 
of  pauses,  to  carry  both  elegance  and  sweetness  of  sound,  his  ear 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplets,  is  a 
modern  species  of  versification.  The  measure  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  I.  was  the 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  such  as  Spenser  employs,  borrowed  from  the 
Italian ;  a  measure  very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the 
first  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterwards  estab- 
lished the  usage.  Waller  first  smoothed  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected 
it.  Mr.  Pope's  versification  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flow- 
ing and  smooth  in  the  highest  degree ;  far  more  laboured  and  cor- 
rect than  that  of  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one 
considerable  change  into  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside  the  trip- 
lets, or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abound 
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ed.  Drjden's  versification,  howeyer,  has  very  great  merit ;  and,  like 
all  his  productions,  has  much  spirit,  mixed  with  carelessness.  If  not 
%o  smooth  and  correct  as  Pope's,  it  is,  however,  more  varied  and  easy. 
He  subjects  himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing  the^sense  with  the  coup* 
et ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  couplets  run  into 
me  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  blank  verse. 


^uusTioirs. 


On  what  has  our  author  now  finkh- 
edhkobBervationB;  and  what  remains? 
As  what  does  our  author  design  this 
leeture;  and  in  what  manner  does 
he  propose  to  treat  it?  What  is  our 
first  inquiry?  Of  the  answer  to  this 
question,  what  is  observed  ?  In  what 
have  some  made  its  essence  to  consist, 
and  by  what  authority  do  they  support 
their  opmion  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
iJiiB  is  too  limited  a  definition  ?  Why  is 
It  too  loose  to  make  the  characteristics 
of  poetry  lie  in  imitation  ?  What  is  the 
most  just  and  comprehensive  definition 
which  can  be  given  of  poetry  ?  How  is 
this  definition  fully  illustrated  ?  What 
lias  our  author  added  to  this  definition ; 
and  why  ?  How  nearly  do  verse  and 
prose  appixiach  each  other;  and  what 
remarks  follow  ?  From  what  will  the 
truth  and  Justness  of  the  definition 
friven,  appear?  To  whom  have  the 
Greeks  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry? 
Of  such  persons  as  these,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  To  imagine  what,  is  a  great 
error ;  and  why  ?  In  order  to  expbre 
the  rise  of  poetry,  to  what  must  we 
have  recourse?  What  has  been  often 
said  ?  What  period  of  society  never 
existed  ?  What  illustration,  then,  of  the 
oaradox,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose, 
tollowB  ?  Where,  only,  have  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  made  acqusunted 
with  men  in  their  savage  state?  Of 
them,  what  do  we  learn  from  concur- 
ring accounts  of  travellers  ?  Here,  then, 
in  what  do  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
poetic  composition  ?  What  two  parti- 
culars would  early  distinguish  this 
language  of  song?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  What  influence  do  strons  emo- 
tkyns  exert  over  the  passions ;  and  what 
do  we,  consequently,  do?  Hence,  what 
arises?  What  is  man  by  nature;  and 
}iow  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What, 
therefore^  follows?  As  the  first  poets 
sung  theur  own  verses,  of  what  was  this 
the  begiunhij(?  What  fell  in  with  the 


music  of  the  song  ?.  What  was  the  ear- 
ly character  or  these  members;  but 
what  Mowed  ?  From  mhaX  has  been 
said,  what  appears?  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  they  knew  no  other  than 
these?  'What, therefore,  follows?  What 
farther  reason  is  there  why  such  com- 
positions only,  could  be  transmitted  to 
nosteritv?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
What  bear  testimony  to  these  facts; 
and  of  this  remark,  what  illustrations 
follow  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  in 
the  same  manner,  among  all  other  na- 
tions, poets  and  songs  are  the  first  ob- 
jects that  make  meir  appearance? 
From  this  deductx>n,  what  follows; 
and  why?  What  occur  among  all  na- 
tions; and  what  are  the  general  dis- 
trngtushing  characters  of  all  the  most 
ancient  original  poetry  ?  Of  that  strong 
hyperbolkal  manner,  which  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  call  the  orien- 
tal manner  of  poetry,  what  is  obser- 
ved? When  domanlond  most  resemble 
each  other  ?  What  is  the  efifect  of  its 
subsequent  revolutkms?  What  influ- 
ence has  diversity  of  climate,  and 
manners  of  living,  on  the  first  poetry  of 
natx>us?  Of  this  remark,  what  illus- 
tratk)ntf  are  given?  Repeat  the  passBge 
from  Lucan.  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  early  poetry  o£  the  Gre- 
cian nations  assumed  a  philosophical 
cast?  Who  have  always  bee.i  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  east ;  and  amonff 
Siem,  of  what  was  poetry  the  vehicle? 
Of  the  ancient  Arabs,  what  are  we  in- 
formed ?  Of  what  two  sorts  were  they  ? 
Of  the  former,  what  is  observed  ?  Who 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced a  more  regular  structure,  and 
closer  connexbn  of  parts,  intp  their 
poetical  writing  ?  What  was  the  state 
of  poetry  dunng  its  infancy  ?  In  the 
progress  of  society  and  arts,  what  did 
they  begin  to  assume  ?  But  in  the  first 
rude  state  ofpoetical  effusions,  what  may 
easilv  be  discerned?  How  &  this  re- 
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mark  illustrated?  OfalloftheMkiacfelWhAt  jiTetniirKed  of  tfak  accent?  How 
of  poetry,  however,  what  k  obaerved  ? 
What,  alBo^  was  then  blended  in  one 
mass?  How  is  this  illustrated?  In 
whtct  period  of  society  was  this  the 
case  ?  When  was  Uiis  order  changed? 
What  effect  was  produced  by  t&  in 
vention  of  the  art  of  writing?  Whai 
effect  did  this  produce  on  the  histo- 
rian, the  philosopher,  and  the  orator? 
What  did  poetry  now  become  ?  What 
was  the  effect  of  these  separations? 
From  what,  however,  does  it  aopear 
that  poetry,  iiy ts  ancient,  originai  con- 
dition, was  perhaps  more  vigorous  than 
it  is  in  its  modem  state?  What,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ?  When 
did  authors  b^gin  to  affect  what  they 
did  not  feel :  and  what  was  the  conse- 
auence?  Of  the  separation  of  music 
from  poetry,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  tfaJB  remark  illustrated  ?  Of  the  mu- 
sic, and  of  the  musical  kntruments  of 
that  early  period,  what  is  observed: 
and  what  follows?  What  is  certain? 
When  did  musw  lose  all  its  ancient 
power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strouff  emotions;  and  into  what  did  it 
sink?  What  does  poetry,  in  all  natxMis, 
still  preserve?  Whence  ariSes  that 
great  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we 
now  call  verse  ?  Why  does  our  author 
confine  himself  to  a  few  dbeervatkms 
upon  English  verBificatk)n  ?  Upon 
wnat  dui  nations,  whose  langna^  and 
pronunciation  were  of  a  musical  kind, 
rest  their  versificatioii  ?  Upon  what  did 
ethers,  who  did  not  make  the  quantities 
of  their  syllables  so  distinctlv  perceived 
in  pronouncing  them,  rest  them  ?  The 
former  was  the  case  with  whom,  and 
with  whom  is  the  latter?  Aroon^  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  every  syuable, 
what  b  remarked  ?  Upon  this  principle, 
to  wb^t  extent  was  tne  number  of  syl- 
lables contained  in  their  hexameter 
vene,  albwed  to  vary?  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  re^lar  time  of  every 
verse,  what  were  "invented  ?  By  these 
measures,  what  were  tried?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  Why  would  the  intro- 
duction of  these  feet  into  English  verse, 
be  entvely  out  of  place  ?  What  illus- 
tratk>n  of*^  this  remark  follows  ?  With 
what  words  is  this  the  case  ?  Of  the  dif- 
ference, in  general,  made  between  long 
and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of 
pronouncing  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
From  what  does  the  onlv  perceptible 
differenceb  among  our  syllables,  arise? 


P 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  structure  is 

our  English  heroic  verse?  With  regard 
to  the  place  of  these  accents,  what 
marks  are  made?  What  is  another 
sential  circumstance  in  the 
tnn  of  our  vene?  In  what  other  vene 
is  it  found?  Of  its  use  in' French,  what 
is  observed;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated?  On  French  verses, 
what  is  farther  remarked?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  a  distinguishing 
advantageof our JBnglish  vene?  Afler 
what  sy  Sables  may  uie  pause  fall,  and 
what  remark  Mows  ?  B^  this  means^ 
what  are  added  to  English  versifiear 
tbn  ?  What  effect  is  produced,  when 
the  pause  falls  earliest,  or  aiier  the 
fburtn  syllable  ?  By  what  example  is 
thk  illustrated?  Wlien  the  pause  falk 
afler  the  fifUi  syllaUe,  what  is  its  eP^ 
feet,  and  what  does  the  vene  then 
lose?  Repeat  the  example.  When 
the  pause  follows  the  sixth  syllable, 
what  air  does  the  tenour  of  the  musk 
assume  ?  By  what  example  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  But  when  does  the  grave, 
solemn  cadence,  become  still  more  sen- 
sible ?  Of  this  kind  of  verse,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  example  is  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  taken  his  exam- 
ples fitmi  verses  in  rhyme?  Of  blank 
verse,  what  is  here  observed?  With 
regard  to  our  verse,  what  have  some 
maintained?  This,  in  the  opinkm  of 
our  author,  is  the  same  thing  as  what: 
and  why?  To  what  is  this  apnrehrad- 
ed  to  be  oontraiy ;  and  tor  what  rea- 
son? How  are  blank  verse  and  rhyme 
contrasted?  With  what  opinion  does 
our  author  coincide,  vet,  in  what  in- 
vectives can  he  not  jom  ?  Why  might 
rhyme  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek 
verse?  But  what  does  hot,  therefore, 
Tollow  ?  How  are  these  remarks  illus- 
trated ?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  not 
true,  that  rhvme  is  merely  a  monkish 
invention  ?  What  do  these  instances 
show ;  and  what  remark  fbllows  ?  Of 
the  present  form  of  our  English  rhyme, 
in  couplets,  what  is  observed  ?  Wliat 
measure  was  generallv  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  what  is 
observed  of  it  ?  Who  first  brought  coup- 
lets into  vogue;  and  who  e^ablished 
the  usage?  Of  them,  what  is  farther 
remarked?  What  is  the  character  of 
Mr.  Pope's  versifMatbn  ?  How  does 
Dry  den  compere  with  him  ? 
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1.  TTie  definitioii  of  poetry. 

2.  Ita  or^in  and  annqnity. 

3.  Itaaociflnt  characterbuoa. 

i.  The  difTereDt  kindi^  not  distingoiabed. 
&  Hm  inAuence  of  the  inrention  of  the  art 

ofwiitiqg'. 
6»  The  aeparation  of  nraaic  from  yerae* 
.  The  nature  of  verM. 


a.  Tne  efieeta  of  the  caaonl 
when  differently  placed, 
fa.)  After  the  foartb  ayllaUe. 
After  the  fifth  syllable. , 
After  the  sixth  syllable^ 
Afterthe  aeventh  syllaUe. 
character  of  oar  blank  verse, 
(a.)  Blank    verse    contrasted  with 
rhyme. 


LECTURE   XXXIX^ 


PASTORAL  POETRY— LYRIC  POETRY. 

Iif  the  last  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  English  verd- 
ncation.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position, and  of  tne  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them.  1  shall  follow 
that  order  which  is  most  simple  and  natural ;  beginning  with  the 
lesser  forms  of  poetry,  and  ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic, as  the  most  dignified.  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on 
pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 

Though  I  beg^  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  poetical  com- 
position. On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated 
as  a  distinct  species,  or  subject  of  writing,  until  society  had  advanced 
in  refinement  Most  authors  have,  indeed,  indulged  the  fancy,  that 
because  the  life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their 
first  poetry  was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural 
scenes  and  objects.  I  make  no  aoubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of 
its  images  and  allusions  from  those  natural  objects  with  which  men 
were  best  acquainted;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  calm  and 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felicity  were  not,  b^  any  means,  the  first  ob* 
lects  which  inspired  that  strain  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
poetry.  It  was  inspired,  m  the  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by 
events  and  objects  wi^ph  roused  men'spassions ;  or,  at  least,  awa- 
!cened  their  wonder  and  admiration.  The  actions  of  their  gods  and 
heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of 
their  countrymen  and  friends,  funushed  the  first  themes  to  the  bards 
of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their  compos!'' 
tions,  was  incidental  only.  They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for  their 
theme  the  tranquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  as  long  as 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  was  not  till  men 
had  begun  to  be  assembled  m  great  cities,  after  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  station  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  of  courts  and  large  so- 
cieties was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form. 
Men  then  began  to  look  back  upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life 
which  their  K^refathers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to 
have  led :  they  looked  back  upon  it  vrith  pleasure,  and  in  those  rural 
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scenes,  and  pastoral  occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  to 
take  place,  superior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea 
of  celebrating  it  in  poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  that 
Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pastorals  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  imitated  by  Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  compo- 
sition.  It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing: 
views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood 
and  youth;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  men  recur  with  pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  in- 
nocence ;  and,  therefore,  we  readily  set  open  our  heart  to  such  repre- 
sentations as  promise  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the 
world ;  and  to  transport  us  into  calm  elysian  regions.  At  the  same 
time,  no  subject  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  poetry.  Amidst 
rural  objects,  nature  presents,on  all  hands,  the  finest  field  for  descrip- 
tion ;  and  nothing  appears  to  flow  more  of  its  own  accord,  into  poeti- 
cal  numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flocks 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Hence,  this  species  of  poetry  has, 
at  all  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited  many  .writers.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  possesses,  it  will  appear  from  what 
I  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  of 
poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  or  in  which 
fewer  writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views :  either 
such  as  it  now  actually  is;  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced 
to  be  a  mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  employments 
are  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low ;  or  such  af 
we  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simple 
ages,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance,  when  the  wealth  of 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though 
unrefined  in  his  manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state ;  or  lastly,  such 
as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  inno- 
cence, and  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  po- 
lished taste  and  cultivated  manners  of  modern  times.  Of  these  three 
states,  the  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  \mt  too  refined  and  un- 
natural^ to  be  made  the  ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either 
of  these  extremes  is  a  rock  upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  If  he  ap- 
proach too  near  it.  We  shall  be  disgusted  if  he  gives  us  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments,  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theo- 
critus is  censui-ed  for  having  sometimes  done:  and  if,  like  some  ot 
the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  his  shepherds 
discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  scholars,  he  then  retains  the 
name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  cer- 
tain periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there 
was  ease,  equality^  and  innocence;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and 
agreeable,  without  being  learned  or  refined;  and  plain  and  artless 
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without  beinggross  and  wretehed.  The  great  charm  of  pastoral  poe- 
try arises,  from  the  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  a  rural  life.  This  pleasing  illusion,  therefore,  the  poet 
must  carefully  maintain.  He  must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agree^ 
able  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  is  displeasing.*  Let  him 
paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ;  but  cover  its  rude- 
ness and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he  may  attri« 
bute  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any  con- 
dition uf  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting in  the  pastoral  life.  The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted 
for  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
lamb.  It  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only 
sucn  evils  as  these  to  deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  some- 
what embellished  and  beautified,  at  least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side 
only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care 
that,  in  embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her ; 
or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  such  im- 
provements as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it  If  it  be  not  exactly 
real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let 
us  consider,  first,  the  scenery;  next,  tlie  characters;  and,  lastly, 
the  subjects  and  actions,  which  this  soi  t  of  composition  should  ex- 
hibit 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
countnr,  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it 
beautiuilly.  Virgil  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose 
descriptions  of  natural  beauties  are  richer   and  more  picturesque 

*  In  the  foDowing  beautiful  lines  of  the  Ant  Eclogue,  VirgU  hat^  m  the  true 
tpirlrof  a  pflMDfal  poet|  brouglit  together  as  agreeable  an  aMemblage  of  images  of  ru- 
ral pleasure  as  can  any  where  be  found : 

Fortunate  senex !  hie  inter  Sumina  noia, 
£t  fontes  sacn>s«  frigus  captabis  opacum. 
Hfaic  tibiy  auB  semper  vieino  ab  limite  sepes, 
HjbLris  apibus,  a»rem  depasta  talicti^ 
Saspe  l«Ti  somnura  snadebit  intra  susurro. 
Hinc  a!ta  sub  rupe,  canet  frondator  ad  auras ; 
Nee  camen  Uter^a  raucsp,  tua  cura,  palumbes, 
Nee  fimere  aSria  cessabte  turtnr  ab  ulmo. 


Happy  old  man!  here  mid  th'  arcastom*d 
And  sacred  springs,  youll  shun  the  scorching  beams  i 
While  tnm  yon  nHttow  fence,  thy  pasture's  bomd. 
The  bees  that  suck  tiiehr  flowery  stores  anrand, 
Shall  sweetly  mingle,  with  the  whisp'rlng  bonghs, 
Their  lulling  murmura,  and  invite  repose. 
While  firom  steep  rocks  the  pniver's  song  b  heavd ; 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird, 
Meanwliile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  mehing  strals, 
Nor  turtles  from  the  aSrial  dms  to  plain.  Wasvoi. 
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than  those  of  the  other.*  In  every  pastoral,  a  acene,  or  nirri 
prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn,  and  set  before  us.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  groups  of  violets  and  roses, 
of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  our  eonunon  pastoral* 
mongers  throw  together,  and  which  are  perpetually  recurring  upon 
us  without  variation.  A  good  poet  oueht  to  give  us  such  a  land* 
scape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  after.  Eus  objects  must  be  particu- 
larized; the  stream,  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  must  each  or  them 
stand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  u>  give 
us  a  pleasing  conception  of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  ob- 
ject happily  introduced,  will  sometimes  distinguish  and  charao^ 
terize  a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the  antique  rustic  sqmlchre,  a  very 
beautiful  object  in  a  landscape,  which  Virgil  has  set  before  us,  and 
which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus.   ■ 

Hinc  adeo  media  est  nobii  ria ;  jamque  tepttldmnn 

Indpit  apparere  Bianorb:  hie  ubi  densas 

Aj^icols  stringuDt  frondes.  Eci..  IX.t 

*  What  rural  tccneiyy  for  instance,  can  be  pauited  in  mora  IMtj  oolofvt,  tiun  the 
taiktming  description  exhibits? 


-Ir  Tf  C«Of/«ic 


IIoKAai  ^  Jlfiifitn  m{6t  ft«T«  af«T^  iutinw 
To)  /•  4roT)  rmufMt  ofe/«/uf/rf?  miBtLXlmm 
*Ati/bv  K^p/*i  Mti  fl(j(«v6//K>  WriFt  T{a>ib* 


on  soft  beds  recline 

Of  lentisky  and  yoanf  branches  of  the  Tme ; 
Poplars  and  elms  above  their  foliage  spread, 
Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  waT*d  the  breesy  head; 
Below,  a  stream,  from  the  njmph^  sacred  cate, 
In  ft«e  meanders  led  its  morrn'ring  waTe» 
In  the  warm  sunbeams,  verdant  shades  among. 
Shrill  grasshoppers  renewed  their  plaintive  song; 
At  distance  far,  concea]*d  in  shades,  alone, 
Sweet  Philomela  pour*d  her  tuneful  moan ; 
The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  lays  of  love« 
And  sweedy  pensive  coo'd  the  turtiv  dove ; 
While  honey  bees,  forever  on  the  wing, 
Humro'd  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  silver  spHqgi 
The  rich,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 
With  sunur.er's  sweets,  and  autumn's  redolenoa. 
Apples  and  pnurs  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  around, 
And  the  plum's  loaded  bmnches  kiss'd  the  grmmd. 

•— ^To  our  mid  journey  are  we  come, 

1  see  the  top  of  old  Bianor's  tomb ; 

Here,  Merb,  where  the  swains  thick  branches  pnina^ 

And  strew  their  leaves,  our  voices  let  us  tune. 
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'Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery^  but  in  the  frequent 
allusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  course,  in  pastorals,  the 
poet  must,  .above  all  things,  study  variety.  He  must  diversify  his 
face  of  nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images;  or  otherwise,  he 
will  soon  become  insipid  with  those  known  topics  of  description, 
which  were  original,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them 
from  nature,  but  which  are  now  worn  thread-bare  by  incessant  imi- 
tation. It  is  also  incumbent  on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  sub- 
i'ect  of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as  it  is  of  a  gay  of  a  melancholy 
cind,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such  forms  as  may  correspond  with 
the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his 
second  Eclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  of  a  desparing  lover, 
gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  scene: 

Tan^^m  inter  densas,  ombrosa  caciimina,  fa^ot 
AHiduA  Teoiebat ;  ibi  hac  ineondita  lolat 
Montiboi  b  nyUh  gtudio  jactabat  inaoi.* 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  he 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers, 
or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  for  in  such  writings : 
we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  en- 
gaged in  rural  occupations;  whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the 
cares  of  the  world  may,  in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  manners  and  characters  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  has  been  al- 
ready hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much 
rusticity  on  the  one  Hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other. 
The  shepherd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  mannei 
of  thinking,  on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  the 
ground-work  of  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  his  being  dull  and  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  and 
reflection ;  he  may  have  sprightliness  and  vivacity ;  he  may  have 
very  tender  and  delicate  feelings;  since  thii^e  are,  more  or  less,  the 
portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life;  and  sioae,  undoubtedly,  there 
was  much  genius  in  the  world,  before  there  were  learning  or  arts  to 
refine  it  o\it  then  he  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  ge- 
neral reflections  and  abstract  reasoning;  and  still  less  in  the  points 
and  conceits  of  an  afiected  gallantry,  which  surely  belong  not  to 
his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  chief 
blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful. 
When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,is  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from  the 
tree  to  which  a  savage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  saying : 
<  Cruel  tree!  how  couldst  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  thee 
so  much  honour  ?  Thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovf  Iv 

*  Mid  shades  of  thickest  beech  he  pia'd  alone. 
To  the  wild  woods  and  mountains  made  his  moan ; 
StiU  daj  by  day,  in  incoherent  strains, 
Twas  all  he  could,  despairing  told  his  pains.  WASTOf 
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knots.  What  advantage  have  the  servants  of  love,  if  those  preeiotm 
chainsare  common  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  T*  Such  strained  senti- 
ments as  these,  ill  befit  the  woods.  Rural  personages  are  supposed 
to  speak  the  languageof  plain  sense,  and  natural  feelings.  When  they 
describe,  or  relate,  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude 
to  rural  circu  Jistances ;  as  in  those  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  ViigiPs 
Eclogues: 

Sepibus  in  nostiis  panram  te  rof  cida  mala 

nXi^eg^o  Tetter  eram)  vidi  cum  matre  legenleni : 

Alter  ab  uodecimo  Com  me  jam  ceperat  ammfl, 

Jam  fragUet  pchteram  k  teni  contiagere  ramos. 

Vt  Tidi,  at  peril,  ut  me  malos  abstuUt  error  !f  VIIL  37. 

In  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throw  an  apple  at 
her  lover : 

Tom  fugit  ad  aalicef,  et  se  cupit  ante  riderLt  lU.  dft. 

This  is  naive,  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pas- 
toral manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  improve  upon  it     He  does  it  thus: 

The  sprightly  Sy  Wia  trips  along  the  giseeo, 
She  runs  ;  but  hopes  she  doe^  not  run  unseen ; 
While  a  iLind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies. 
How  much  at  roriance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasinir  simplicity 
of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  anected  turn 
in  the  last  line :  '^  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes." 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning 
his  pastoral  characters  and  personages :  the  next  inquiry  is,  about 
what  is  he  to  employ  them  ?  and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of 
his  Eclogues?  For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds 
discoursing  together.  Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now,  here 
I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  diflSculty  of  pastoral  writing.  The  ac- 
tive scenes  of  country  life  either  are,  or  to  most  describers  appear 
»  Y  to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state  of  a  shepherd,  or  a  perr 
son  occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is  exposed  to  few  of  those 


Gia  di  nodi  si  bei  non  era  degno 

Cost  roYido  troncn ;  or  che  vantaggio 

Hanno  i  serfi  d*  amor*  se  lor  commime 

K'ooo  le  piante  il  pretioso  laccic  f 

Pianta  crudel!  potest]  qiiel  be!  crine 

Offender,  to,  ch'a  te  seo  tanto  onore  ?  Atto  ID.  8e.  I 


f  Ooce  with  your  mother  to  our  field  700 
For  dewy  apples ;  thence  I  date  my  flame ; 
The  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  riew, 
Tho*  young,  my  raptured  sonl  was  fiz'd  on  yotf  $ 
The  boughs  1  just  could  reach  with  little  arms ; 
But  then,  even  then,  could  feel  thy  powerful  chi 
O,  how  I  gasM,  in  pleasing  transport  tost : 
How  glow'd  my  heart,  in  sweet  d«losio»lofC  f 

%  My  Phyllis  sm  with  pelted  apples  plies ; 
Then,  tripping  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hies, 
J^nd  wishes  to  W  seen,  before  she  flks.  Dkydus 
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and  revolations  which  render  his  sitijiUon  interesting,  or 
produce  cariosity  or  surprise.  The  tenour  of  bis  life  is  uniform. 
His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  and  his  love  with- 
out intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre  com- 
monly in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoraL 

From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is  to  fol- 
low. It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook,  to 
lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  how  the 
trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone;  or  we 
have  two  shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsing 
alternate  verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till 
the  judge  rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a 
beedben  bowl.  To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics 
of  this  sort,  which  have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  Eclogue  writers 
since  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insi- 
pidity which  prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation 
of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confined  nature 
of  the  subject  For  why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider 
range?  Human  nature,  and  human  passions,  are  much  the  same 
in  every  rank  of  life ;  and  wherever  these  passions  operate  on  ob- 
jects that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there  may  be  a  proper  subject 
for  pastoral.  One  would  indeed  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort 
of  composition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful  passions,  and 
to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  simplicity, 
and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to 
display  their  disposition  and  temper;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felici- 
ty or  disquiet;  the  attachment  of  friends  and  brothers;  the  rival- 
ship  and  competition  of  lovers;  the  unexpected  success  or  mis- 
fortunes  of  families,  might  give  occasioik  to  many  a  pleasing  and 
tender  incident ;  and  were  more  of  the  narrative  and  sentimental 
intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be- 
come much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.*  • 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and  V ir* 

fl.  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  his 
clogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a  sort  of 
consecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idylia,  as  he  has  ent^i- 
tled  them,  are  not  all  of  equal  merit ;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  pas* 
torals;  but  some  of  ^them  poems  of  a  quite  difierent  nature.  In 
such,  however,  as  are  property  pastorals,  there  are  many  and  greai 

*  The  above  obMrv«tM»t  oo  Um  barrcDoeig  of  the  common  Eclogues  were  written 
before  any  tnmilation  from  the  German  had  made  us  acquainted  in  this  counirf  with 
Gesner's  Id^ls,  in  which  the  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  me  for  the  improTemcnt  of  pas 
toral  poctTf,  are  fitD/  realiiod. 
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beauties.  He  is  (flstinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  his  sentiments; 
for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  f<^  the 
richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.  He  is  the  original,  of 
whicii  Virgil  is  the  imitator.  For  most  of  VirgiFs  highest  beauties 
in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from  Theocritus;  in  many  places  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed, 
however,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some 
respects  to  have  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  mean, 
and  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  immodest ;  whereas  Virgil  is 
free  from  ofifensive  rusticity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
character  of  pastoral  simplicity.  The  same  distinction  obtains  be- 
tween Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between  many  other  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  The  Greek  led  the  way,  followed  nature 
more  closely,  and  showed  more  original  genius  The  Roman  dis* 
covered  more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  art  We  have  a  few 
remains  of  two  other  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschua  and 
Bion,  which  have  very  considerable  merit;  and  if  they  want  the 
simplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

The  modern  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally « contented  them- 
selves with  copying,  or  imitating, the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  poets.     Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet.  In  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovation.     He  composed  Pis- 
catory Eqlogues,  changing  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  life  of  shepherds  to  that  of  fishermen.     But  the  innovation 
was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has  gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fish- 
ermen is,  obviously,  much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  of 
shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much  less  agreeable  images. 
Flocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and 
more  generally  relished  by  men,  than  fishes  and  marine  productions. 
Of  all  the  moderns,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.   He  has  introduced 
into  his  Idyls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.    His  rural 
scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively.     He  pre^ 
sents  pastoral  life  to  us,  wich  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is 
susceptible ;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.    What  forms 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  writes  to  the  heart ;  and  has 
enriched  the  subject  of  his  Idyls  with  incidents  which  give  rise  to 
much  tender  sentiment.     Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  mutual  afiection  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed 
in  a  pleasing  and  touching  manner.    From  not  understanding  the 
languaj^c  in  which  M.  Gesner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  po* 
etry  of  his  style:  but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  pastorals, 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  outdone  dl  the  modems. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals,  do  any  great  hon- 
our to  the  English  poetry.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  his  youth; 
which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  cannot  well  excuse 
the  barrenness  that  appears  in  them.  They  are  written  in  re- 
markably smooth  and  flowing  numbers:  and  this  is  their  chief 
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merit ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thought  in  them  which  can  be  called 
his  own;  scarcely  any  description,  or  any  image  of  nature,  which 
has  the  marks  of  being  original,  or  copied  from  nature  herself;  but 
a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  Virgil, 
and  in  all  poets  who  write  of  rural  themes.  Philips  attempted  to 
be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope ;  but  he  wanted  genius  to 
support  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably.  He,  too,  runs  on  the 
cttiimon  and  beaten  topics;  and  endeavouriifg  to  be  simple,  he  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid.  There  was  no  small  competition  between 
these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  where  pub- 
lished. In  some  papers  of  the  Chiardianj  great  partiality  was  shown 
to  Philips  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting 
this  preference,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Ouardiany  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extolling  Philips ;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  severely  with 
ironical  praises ;  and  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  sives  the  palm 
to  himself.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  published  his  Shep- 
herd's Week,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort 
of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  and  are,  indeed, 
an  ingenious  burlesque  of  pastoral  writings  when  it  rises  no  higher 
than  the  manners  of  modern  clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone's 
pastoral  ballad^  in  four  parts,  may  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writing  has 
appeared  in  latter  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regu- 
lar drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  with 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief 
improvement  which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this  species  of 
composition  ;  and  of  this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which 
are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta. 
Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  gained.  To  the  latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  as 
being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and  conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affec- 
ted in  the  sentiments;  and  though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refine- 
ment, (of  which  I  already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst  indeed,  that 
occurs  in  all  the  poem,)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  high 
merit  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing;  and  the 
Italian  language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  pastoral.t 

*  See  Guardian,  No.  40. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that  the  charge  against  Tasso  for  his 
points  and  conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carried  too  far.  Mr.  Addison,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  paper  of  the  Guardian,  censuring  his  Aminta,  gires  this  example 
'That  Sylvia  enters  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  tSier  yiewing  herself 
in  a  fountain,  breaks  out  in  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them  that 
she  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed.'  '  Whoever 
can  bear  this,' he  adds-,  *may  be  assured,  that  he  has  no  taste  for  pastoral.'  Gkiard. 
No.  88.  But  Tasso*s  Sylvia,  in  truth,  makes  no  such  ridiculous  figure,  and  we 
are  obliged  ^o  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison  had  not  read  the  Ammta.  Daphne,  a 
companion  of  Sylvia,  appears  in  conversation  with  Thyrsis,  the  confidant  of  Amin- 
ta, Sylvia's  lover,  and  in  order  to  show  him  that  Sylvia  was  Aot  so  simple,  or  in 

56 
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I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama, 
Will  bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  composition  of 
this  kind,  in  any  language ;  that  is,  A  llan  Ramsay^s  Gentle  Shepherd. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in 
the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  pro- 
bably be  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelligible;  and  it  is  a  farther  du- 
ad vantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scot- 
land, that  none  but  a  Native  of  that  country  can  thorou^ily  undir- 

ceuaible  to  her  own  charmS|  as  she  afibcted  to  be,  gives  him  this  instance;  cbat 
she  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dress  bj  a  fountain,  and  applying  now 
one  flower  and  now  another  to  her  neck,  and  after  comparing  their  colours  witli 
her  own,  she  Inroke  into  a  smiie,  as  if  she  had  seemed  to  say,  I  will  wear  yon  not 
for  my  ornaments,  but  to  show  how  much  you  yield  to  me }  and  when  can^t  tbos 
admiring  herself,  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame.  This  de- 
itcription  of  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what  is  natural,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  author  of  the  Gnardian  represents  It. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison's.  Boohours  in  hit  JMi- 
niere  de  bien  ptntcr  dealt  Ics  ouvragu  d'tspnt,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave 
this  misrepresentation  of  Sylvia's  speech,  and  founded  a  criticism  on  it.  Fonte- 
nelle,  in  his  discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  him  in  thb  criticism.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, or  whoever  was  the  author  of  thftt  paper  in  the  Guardian,  copied  from  then 
both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  prefatory  Discourse  to  his  Translation  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  repeats  the  observation.  Sylvia's  spedch  to  the  flowers,  with  which 
»he  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  the  flagrant  instance  of  the  fake  taste  of  the 
Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso  gives  us  no  such  speech  of  Sylvia's,  but  only  in- 
forms  us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  saying  to  herself 
when  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After  charging  so  many  emi- 
nent critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  strange  inaccuracy,  from  copying  one  anoth- 
er, without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they  censure,  it  is  necessary  for  nse  C» 
iiuert  the  passage  which  has  occuioned  this  remark  Daphne  speaks  thos  tc 
Tbyrsis: 

Hora  per  dirti  il  ver,  non  mi  resolvo 
Si  Silvia  ^  semplicetta,  come  pare 
A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hler  vidi  on  segno 
Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.    lo  la  trovai 
La  presso  la  cittade  in  quei  gran  prati, 
Ove  fra  stagni  grace  un  isoletta, 
Sovra  essa  mi  lago  limpido  e  tranquillo, 
Tatta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 
Vagheggiar  fe  medesma,  e'nsieme  insieme 
Chieder  consiglio  &  I'acque,  in  qual  maniera 
Dispor  dovesse  in  su  la  fVonte  i  crini, 
£  sovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  sovral  velo 
1  fior,  che  tenea  in  grembo ;  e  spesso  spaito 
Hor  prendeva  un  ligustro,  hor  una  rosa, 
£  I'accostava  al  bel  candido  coUo, 
A  le  guancie  vermiglie,  e  de  colon 
Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  ficome  lieta 
De  la  vittoria,  lampeggiava  un  riso 
Che  parea  ch^  dicesse }  io  pur  vi  viaco; 
Ni  porto  voi  per  ornamento  mio, 
Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergogna  vostra, 
Perdie  si  veggia  quanto  ma  cedete. 
Ma  mentre  eUa  s'ornava,  e  vagheggiava 
RivoUi  gli  occht  a  caso,  e  si  fu  accorta, 
^h'io  di  la  m'eni  accorta,  e  vergognai^o, 
Rixzosl  tosto,  f  1  flor  lasci6  cadere; 
in  tan|o  io  piu  rldeii  del  suo  rossore, 
£Da  phi  s'arrossia  i\e\  riso  mio.  Amihta.  Am  II  8c.  S. 
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stood  or  reliah  it  But,  thoueh  subject  to  those  local  disadvaatages, 
which  confine  itsreputotion  within  narrow  limits,  it  is  full  of  so  much 
natural  description,  and  tender  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  poet.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  incidents  affectin*;;, 
the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  just  It  affords  a  strong  proof, 
both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicity  possess,  to  re?.ch  the 
heart  in  every  sort  of  writing;  and  of  the  variety  of  pleasing  charac- 
tsrs  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  when  properly  n^ana- 
ged,  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next,  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode ;  a  species  of 
poetical  composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  in  which 
many  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  in  every  age.  Its  pe- 
culiar character  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied 
with  music.  Its  d^ssignation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the 
same  with  song  or  hymn;  and  lyric  poetry  imports,  that  the  verses 
are  accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  musical  instrument  This  distinc- 
tion was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  any  one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as 
I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and 
were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their  separation 
took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which 
were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  ancient  form ; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthusi- 
astic strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  vic- 
tories, and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
of  the  ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  original  union  with  music, 
that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the 
subjects  on  which  it  is  employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  vari- 
ous. I  know  no  distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that 
other  poems  are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas 
sentiments  of  one  kind  or  other,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of 
the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the  manner  of  its  execution, 
that  marks  and  characterizes  it  Music  and  song  naturally  add  to 
the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They  justify, 
therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be  support* 
ed  in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liber- 
ties it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence, 
diat  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which 
it  is  supposed  to  admit;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  po^ts  have 
not  failed  sufficiently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two ;  to  raise  it 
above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  entliusiastic  emotions  ; 
or  to  sooth,  and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.  Hence, 
die  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  sublime 
and  noble,  or  it  may  descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  the 
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gay;  and  between  these,  there  is^alao,  a  middle  region  of  the  mild 
and  temperate  emotions,  which  the  ode  may  often  occupy  to  advan- 
tage. .  ,. 

All  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First,  sa* 
cred  odes;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religious  sub- 
jects.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us 
this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
Secondly,  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  heroes, 
and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes,  and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These 
two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity  and  elevation,  for  their  reigning 
character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odes,  where  the  sentiments  are 
chiefly  inspired  by  virtue,  friendship,and  hum«inity.  Of  this  kind, 
are  many  of  Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modem  Ijrric  pro- 
ductions; and  here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as 
1  observed,  it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous 
odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  all  Anacreon's,  some  of  Horace's;  and  a  great  number  of 
songs  and  modern  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  species. 
The  reigning  character  of  these,  ought  to  be  elegance,  smoothness, 
and  gayety. 

One  of  the  chief  difSculties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  po- 
etry. A  professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  especiadly 
if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins 
to  write  an  ode,  if  he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  restraint ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he 
strains  after  it,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  being  all  fervour,  and  all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  haz- 
ard of  becoming  extravagant  The  licentiousness  of  writing  without 
order,  method,  or  connexion,  has  infected  the  ode  more  than  any 
other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,  in  the  class  of  heroic  odes,  we  find 
so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure.  The  poet  is  out  of  sight  io 
a  moment  He  gets  up  into  the  clouds;  becomes  so  abrupt  in  his 
transitions;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  and  of  course 
so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  hit 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be  as  regular  in  the 
structure  of  its  parts,  as  a  didactic  or  an  epic  poem.  But  still  in  every 
composition,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject;  there  ought  to  be  parts 
which  make  up  a  whole ;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  thosft  parts 
with  one  another.  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thought  may  be 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy ;  but  still 
they  should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  show 
the  author  to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Whateverau- 
thority  may  be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric 
poetry,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which 
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is  so  regular  in  its  method,  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk  of  read- 
ersy  is  so  much  worse  upon  that  account* 

The  extravagant  liberty  which  several  of  the  modern  lyric  writers 
assume  to  themselves  in  the  versification,  inereases  the  disorder  of 
this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree, 
they  wander  through  so  many  different  measures  and  employ  such 
a  variety  of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  all  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost 
Whereas,  lyric  composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of 
poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound ;  and  the 
versification  of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which 
renders  the  harmony  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  common 
ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned. 
His  genius  was  sublime  ]  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy ; 
his  descriptions  picturesque.  But  findfng  it  a  very  barren  subject 
to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had  gaineid  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  he  is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  «nd  heroes,  Uiat  have  little  connexion  either  with  his 
subject,  or  with  one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly  ; 
but  as  many  of  the  histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which 
he  alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his 
subjects,  and  partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in 
reading  him  is  much  diminished.  One  would  imagine,  that  many 
of  hi9  modern  imitators  thought  the  best  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  was 
to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity.  In  several  of  the  choruses  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as 
in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearness  and  connexion,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modern,  there  is  none, 
that  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  car: 
vie  with  Horace.     He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to 

*  '*  La  plapart  de  ceux  qui  parlent  de  renthonsiasme  de  Tode,  eo  parlent  commc 
t'ik  6Coient  eux-mdroes  datts  le  trouble  qu'Us  Teulent  d^finir.  Ce  ne  tout  que 
grands  mots  de  fureur  dmne,  de  transports  de  TAme,  de  mouvemens,  de  lumims, 
qui,  mis  boutk-bout  dans  des  phrases  pompeuses,  ne  produisent  pourtant  aucune 
id6e  distincte.  Si  on  les  en  croit,  Vetsence  de  Tenthousiasme  est  de  ne  pouToir 
^tre  compris  que  par  les  esprits  du  premito  ordre,  h.  la  tfite  desquels  ils  se  suppo- 
sent,  et  dont  ils  ezduent  tons  ceux  que  osent  ne  les  pas  entendre. — Le  beau  disor- 
dre  de  Tode  est  on  elTet  de  Tart;  mab  U  faut  prendre  c^arde  de  donner  trop  d*6ten- 
due  k  ce  terme.  On  autoriseroit  par^tti  tons  les  6carts  imaginables.  Un  poAte 
n*auroit  plus  qo'k  ezprimer  avec  force  toutes  les  pens^cs  qui  lui  vlendroient  suc- 
cessirement ;  il  se  ttendroit  dispense  d*en  examiner  le  rapport,  et  de  se  faire  nn 
plan,  dont  toutes  les  parties  se  pr^assent  mutuellement  des  beaut^.  U  n*y  auroit 
ni  commencement,  ni  milieu,  ni  fin,  dans  son  ouvrage ;  et  cependant  Tauteur  se 
*»croiroit  d'autant  plus  sublime,  qn'  il  seroit  moins  raisonnable.  Mais  qui  produiroit 
une  pareiUe  composition  dans  Tesprit  du  lecteur  ?  Elle  ne  laisseroit  qu*un  ^tour 
dissement,  caus^  par  la  magnificence  et  lliarmonie  des  paroles,  sans  7  faire  na|tre 
que  des  id^es  confuses,  qui  chasseroient  Tune  ou  Tantre,  au  lieu  de  concourir  en- 
f^emble  k  fixer  et  k  6clairer  Tesprit."  (Eums  Di  M.  Ds  la  Mottx,  tonj.  I.  Dis- 
i  ours  snr  TOde. 
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a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation ;  and  joins  connected  thought, 
and  good  sense,  with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not 
often  aspire  beyond  that  middle  renon,  which  I  mentioned  as  be- 
longing  to  the  ode;  and  those  odes,  m  which  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime, are  perhaps  not  always  his  best*  The  peculiar  character,  in 
which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  compo- 
sition, no  poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  Horace. 
No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art  of  trifling  more  agree- 
ably, when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole  description 
to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  coniinue  to 
be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imi- 
tators of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distingubhed  is  Casimir,  a 
Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In 
graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He 
oftener  afiects  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  wri- 
ters, frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  oc- 
casions, he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his  Ijrric  compositions,  is  very 
elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  have 
been  much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both 
of  sentiment  and  expression.  Tl^ey  are  animated,  without  being 
rhapsodical;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the 
French  language. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  con- 
siderable merit  Dryden's  ode  on  St  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Gray  is  distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and 
sublimity;  and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies, several  very  beautiful  lyric 
pqems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligible. 
Cowley,  at  all  timesharsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions 
In  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth 
and  elegant ;  and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  perfect  in 
their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  Poems. 

*  There  is  oo  ode  whatever  of  Horace's,  wiUioat  great  beauties.  But  though  I 
maj  be  singular  in  my  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  scmie  of  those  odes 
which  have  been  much  admired  for  sublimity,  (such  as  Ode  iv.  lib.  4.  '  Qnalero  lai- 
aistnim  fulminis  alitem,'  &c.)  there  appears  'somewhat  of  a  strained  and  forced  ef- 
fort to  be  lofty.  The  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itself,  according  to  07 
judgment,  to  gmter  advantage,  fai  themet  of  a  more  temperal*  kind. 
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f  N  the  hist  lecture,  of  what  was  an 
accoont  given ;  and  on  what  were  some 
observations  made  ?  To  what  does  our 
author  now  proceed?  What  order  is 
followed?  What  is  the  subject  of  this 
lecture?  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  of  the  time  of  which  it  was 
first  cultivated,  whatisobeerved  ?  What 
fancy  have  most  auUiors  indulged  ?  Of 
what  does  our  author  make  no  doubt ; 
but  of  what  is  he  persuaded  ?  By 
what,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  na- 
tion, WEis  it  inspired  ?  What  lurmshed 
the  first  themes  to  the  bards  of  every 
country?  Why  was  what  was  of  a 
pastoral  kind,  in  tlieir  compositions,  inci- 
dental only?  When  did  pastoral  poetry 
assume  its  present  form?  How  came 
men  to  conceive  the  idea  of  celebrating 
pastoral  life  in  poetry?  Where  did 
Theocritus^  and  wnere  did  Virgil,  write 
their  pastorals?  Why  is  pastoru  poetr3r. 
a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  or 
poetical  composition  ?  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  pastoral  life  is  very  fa- 
vourable to  poetry  ?  Hence,  what  has 
been  the  efiect  of  this  species  of  poetry  ? 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantaaes 
it  posseases,  what  Mows?  In  what 
three  difierent  views  may  pastoral  life 
be  considered  ?  Of  the  first  and  last  of 
these  three  states,  what  is  observed  ? 
Where  must  the  poet  therefore  keep  ? 
What  must  he  fbnn  to  himseli*?  For 
what  does  the  great  charm  of  pastoral 
poetry  'arise?  What  must  the  poet 
therefore  do?  What  must  he  display  to 
us;  and  what  hide?  Repeat  tne  fd- 
lowinff  passage  from  virgiL  How 
flhoulo  he  peunt  it?  W^hy  may  distressed 
and  anxieties  be  attributed  to  it ;  but 
of  what  nature  must  tliey  be?  For 
what  may  the  shepherd  well  be  afflict- 
ed ;  and  why  ?  In  short,  in  what  man- 
ner only  should  the  pastoral  life  be  pre- 
sented ID  us?  But  about  what  should 
he  take  care  ?  If  it  be  not  real  life  that 
is  presented  to  us,  what  must  it  be? 
That  we  may  examine  this  general 
idea  of  pastoral  poetry  more  particular- 
ly, what  order  shall  we  pursue?  As 
to  the  scene,  what  is  clear,  and  on  what 
does  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depend  ? 
Of  Theocritus's  descriptions  of  natural 
beauties,  what  is  observed  ?  Repeat  the 
passage  illustrative  of  this  remark?  In 
every  pastoral,  what  should  be  distinct- 
V  drawn,  and  set  before  us  ?  What  is 


not  sufficient?  What  ought  a  good  poet 
to  give  us?  How  is  this  remark  inus- 
trated  ?  What  will  sometimes  charac- 
terize a  whole  scene  ?  What  illu6tratk)n 
is  given?  In  what,  above  all  tilings, 
must  the  poet  study  variety?  How 
must  he  diversify  his  face  of  nature,  or, 
otherwise,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? What  is  also  incumbent  on 
him  ?  Repeat  the  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark from  Virgil?  With  regard  to  the 
characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorals,  what  is 
not  sufiicient  ?  How  is  this  observation 
illustrated?  What  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  which  here  occurs?  Of 
the  shepherd,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
qualities  may  he  possess?  But  then. 
what  must  he  not  ao?  Of  what  pasto^ 
rals  are  some  of  these  conceits  the  chief 
blemishes?  What  illustratbn  of  this  re- 
mark is  given  from  Tasso  ?  What  lan- 
guage are  rural  personages  supposed 
to  s^Bak  ?  When  the^  describe  or  re- 
late, how  do  they  do  it  ?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  is  given  ?  In  ano- 
ther passage,  wliat  does  he  do ;  and  in 
what  lanyiage  ?  What  did  Mr.  Pone 
wish  to  do;  and  how  does  he  do  it?  Of 
what  does  this  fall  short ;  and  how  is 
the  natural  and  pleasing  simphcity  of 
the  description  destroyed?  Supposing 
the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas 
oooceraing  his  characters  and  personar 
ges,  what  is  the  next  inquiry;  and 
why?  What  oueht  every  good  poem, 
of  every  kind,  to  have^  In  what  lies  the 
chief  difficult  of  pastoral  writing? 
Hence,  what  follows  ?  From  the  fint 
lines,  at  what  can  we  guess?  How  is 
this  remark  full^  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  much  of  that  insipidity  owinc,  which 
prevails  in  pastoral  writing?  What, 
nowever,  is  much  to  be  questioned ;  ana 
what  remark  follows?  What  wouKf 
oaie  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort  of 
oompositkm?  But  under  this  limitation, 
f(V  what  will  there  still  be  abundant 
scope  ?  How  is  tins  remark  illustrated? 
Who  are  the  two  great  fathers  of  paa- 
toul  poetry?  Who  was  Theocritus,  and 
what  remark  follows?  Of  his  Idylia, 
what  is  observed  ?  For  what  i^he  dis- 
tinguished? From  what  does  it  appear 
tliat  he  is  the  orierinal  of  which  Viigjl 
is  the  imilator?  What,  however,  matt 
hthtf  allowed  to  have  done ;  and  whyf 
Whatdistinctk)n  obtainsbetween  them  7 
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How  k  tbk  remark  illufltratod?  Of 
what  other  Greek  wnten  of  pastorals 
have  we  renuuDs,  and  what  is  said  of 
them?  IVith  what  have  the  modem 
wrtters  dT  pastoraliL  generally,  content- 
ed themselves?  vHio,  however,  at- 
tempted a  bold  innovatbn;  and  what 
was  it?  Why  has  not  this  innovation 
sained  followers;  and  what  follows? 
Of  all  the  moderns,  who  has  been  the 
most  saccessful  in  pastoral  composi- 
tions? What  peculiar  excellencies  do 
they  possess?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  and  Mr. 
Phmps's  pastorals,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  may  be  an  apology  for  Mr. 
Pope's  faults?  What  is  Ibeir  chief 
merits;  and  why?  Wliat  did  Philips 
attempt,  and  how  did  he  succeed  ?  Of 
these  two  writers,  what  is  further  re- 
marked? About  the  same  time,  what  did 
Mr.  Gay  publish;  and  what  was  their 
design?  What  is  said  of  them?  Of  Mr. 
Shenstone's  pastoral  ballad,  what  is 
observed?  What  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  ?  Of  this  improvement,  what 
is  remarked  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  two 
Italian  pieces  have  we,  and  what  is 
said  of  them?  Of  the  latter,  what  k 
observed?  What  odier  pastoral  drama 
does  our  author  mention  ?  What  are 
great  disadvantages  to  this  beautiful 
poem?  But,  though  subject  to  those 
bcal  disadvantages,  yet,  of  it,  what  re- 
mark follows  ?  What  is  observed  of  the 
characters ;  and  of  what  does  it  affiird 
a  strong  proof?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed ;  and  what  is  obser- 
ved c^  it?  What  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter ?  By  what  is  this  implied ;  and  how 
is  it  illustrated  ?  Trom  what  does  it  ap- 
pear' that  this  distinction  was  not,  at 
first,  peculiar  to  any  kind  of  poetry? 
When  were  such  poems  as  were  de- 
siffned  to  be  sung,  called  odes  ?  In  the 
ode,  therefore,  wnat  form  does  poetry 
retain?  From  this  circumstance,  what 
are  we  to  deduce?  By  what  is  it  not 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  poetry ; 
and  why?  What  is  the  only  distinc- 
tbn  which  belongs  to  it?  What  chiefly 
characterizes  it?  What  effect  do  music 
and  song  have  on  poetry  ?  As  on  this  is 
formed  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
ode,  what  fellows?  What  two  effects 
has  music  on  the  mind?  Hence,  the  ode 
may  either  aspire  to  what,  or  to  what 
may  it  descend  ?  And  between  these, 
what  is  found  ?  Under  what  four  deno- 
minations, may  all  odes  be  comprised? 
What  are  examples  of  each  ?  What 


should  be  the  reigning  character  of  tlie 
first  two  kinds  ?  What  should  reign  in 
the  latter  ?  From  what  does  ooe  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  composing  the  ode 
arise?  Of  a  professed  ode,  \diat  is  ex- 
pected ?  Full  of  this  idea,  what  does 
the  poet  do  ?  In  either  case^  of  what  is 
he  in  great  hazard  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? What  is  not  required ;  but  still, 
in  every  compositkm,  what  ought  there 
to  be  ?  Of  transidons  from  thought  to 
thought,  what  k  observed  ?  Whatever 
authority  ma^  be  pleaded  for  the  inco- 
herence of  lyric  poetry,  what  k  certain? 
What  increases  the  disarder  of  thk  spe- 
cies of  poetry?  What  cb  they  do? 
Whereaa  of  lyric  oompositioa,  what 
remark  rollows?  Of  what  has  Pindar 
been  the  occasion?  Of  hk  ^nius,  hk 
expressions,  and  hk  descripdons,  what 
kobserved  ?  But  finding  it  a  veiY  bar- 
ren subject  to  sing  the  praises  of^  those 
who  had  eained  the  prize  in  the  public 
games,  ^mat  did  he  do?  Why  is  our 
pleasure  in  reading  him  much  diminish- 
ed?  What  would  one  imagine?  Where 
have  we  the  same  kind  of  lyric  poetry 
asin  Pindar?  Of  Horace  as  a  writer  of 
ode&  what  kobserved  ?  From  what  has 
he  aesoended?  B^ond  what  does  he 
not  often  aspire?  what  k  the  peculiar 
character  in  which  he  excek;  and  what 
remark  foUows?  Of  him,  what  k  ftirther 
remarked?  Among  the  Latin  poets  of 
later  ages,  as  imitatoni  of  Horace,  who 
k  the  most  distinguished?  What  are 
the  characteristics  of  hk  odes?  What 
k  said  of  Buchanan?  Amqnff  the 
French,  whose  odes  are  justly  bdebra- 
ted  ?  what  k  their  character?  In  our 
own  lan^age,  whose  odes  are  the  most 
distinguishea;  and  of  them,  what  k 
observed? 
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LECTURE  XL. 


DIDACTIC  POETRy.....DESCRIPTIVE  POETRY. 

Haviitq  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to 
didactic  poetry;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  class  of  wri- 
tings. The  ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of  every  compo- 
sition, should  be  to  make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made  in  poetry,  by  in- 
direct methods ;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  representation  of 
characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly  professes  its  intention  of 
conveying  knowledge  and  instruction.  It  differs,  therefore,  in  the 
form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from  a  philosophical,  a 
moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same  time,  by  means 
of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instruction.  By 
the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction  more 
agreeable ;  by  the  descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embellishments, 
which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  fancy ;  it  fixes 
also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it 
is  a  field  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  hoaour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment. 

It  may  be  executed  in  different  manners.  The  poet  may  choose 
some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in 
form ;  or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he  may  only 
inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observations 
on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and 
epistles.    All  these  come  under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philo- 
sophical, grave,  or  useful  subject  Of  this  nature  we  have  several i 
both  ancient  and  modem,  of  great  merit  and  character:  sucl^as 
Lucretius's  six  books  De  Rerum  Natura,  VirgiPs  Georgics,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Arm- 
strong on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetnr. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fun- 
damental merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principles,  clear  and 
spt  illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  must  study,  at  the 
same  time,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may 
conceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical 
painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect 
model.  He  has  the  art  of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  in  rural  life.  When  he  is  going  to  say  that  the  labour 
of  the  country  must  begin  in  spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

Vere  novo,  |elidat  canif  cum  montlbui  hamoi 
Uqnitnri  etSSephjro  putri"*  le  glrlw  resolTit ; 
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Depresso  incipiat  jam  turn  mihi  Taaros  aratro 

IngemerCi  et  sulco  attritus  splendescere  ▼omar*  I.  43. 

Instead  of  telling  his  hn^bandinan  in  plain  language,  thathisxrops 
will  tail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

HeU|  magnum  alterios  frustra  ipectabu  acemmiy 

CoDciusaqiie  famem  io  silris  solabere  queroi.t  I.  IAS. 

Instead  of  ordering  hhn  td  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  us  with 
a  beautiful  landscape. 

Eece  superdlid  dlVoii  ffftinitit  undfttt 

Elicit  ?  ilia  cadens,  raucum  per  leria  mumnir 

Saxa  ciet,  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  anra.|  I.  108. 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requi- 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  such  as  may 
exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  instruction. — 
Of  the  didactic  poets,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of  method.  In- 
deed, if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing,  throughout  many  of  his 
writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  juncture 
and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with  ease  and  graceful- 
ness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and  rambling.  There 
is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  excellent  criticism  \ 
and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the  Roman 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author^s  chief  purpose,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise,  than  under 
the  common  notion  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  is  al 
lowed  to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued 
series  of  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look 
for  entertainment.  The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  in- 
teresting, is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some 
agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject.  These  Are  always 
the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute 
most  to  support  the  reputation  of  the  p6et.  The  principal  beauties 
of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in  digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  au- 

*  While  yet  the  Spring  is  young,  while  earth  unbinds 
Her  froxen  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  against  tiie  sm, 
And  sti earns  yet  new  from  precipices  run; 
Evil  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Prodace  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer, 
And  goad  him  tiU  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  In  the  soil.  Thsnmm 

t  On  others*  crops  you  may  with  enry  look. 
And  shake  for  food  the  long  abandon*d  oak*  Dbtdxv 

I  Behold  when  burning  suns,  or  Sirius*  beams 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  steihs, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hilli, 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  riDs ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  stay'd, 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  hb  spade, 
Before  him  scattering  they  prevent  his  pains, 
And  roll  with  hollow  murmurs  o*er  the  plains.  Wai 
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thor  has  exerted  all  the  force  of  his  genius ;  such  as  the  prodigies 
that  attended  the  defath  of  Julius  CsBsar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  th^ 
happiness  of  a  country  Ufe,  the  fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving 
tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner  the  favourite  pas- 
sages in  Lucretius's  work,  and  which  alone  could  render  such  a  dry 
and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetry',  are  the  digressions  on  the 
evils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy,  the 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  illustrations, 
which  arc  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  that  poet  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive^  but  whaValKdEKC* 
tic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of  his 
work ;  provided  always,  that  such  epifbdes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject;  that  they  be  not  disproportioned in  length  to  it;  and 
that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain, 
as  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his 
episodes  happily  with  his  subject  Virgil  is  also  distinguished  for 
his  address  in  this  point  After  seeming  to  have  left  his  husband- 
men, he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by  laying  hold  of  some 
rural  circumstance,  to  terminate  his  digression.  Thus,  having 
spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  su^oins  immediately,  with 
much  art : 

ScQicet  et  tempos  veniet,  ciun  finibus  ilUs 

Agricol%  incunro  terram  moiitus  aratro, 

beia  iDTeiiiet  scabra  rubi^ne  pfla ', 

Attt  p'aribus  raatris  galea*  pubabit  inaaei, 

Grrandiaque  effoisis  minibitur  oua  sepukbris.*  Gso.  I.  4061 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and  poeti- 
cal form  of  didactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination ;  and 
though,  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not  equal,  he  has,  in 
several  parts,  succeeded  happily,  and  displayed  much  genius.  Dr.^ 
Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so 
high  a  strain  as  the  other.  But  he  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains 
tliroughout  a  chaste  and  correct  elegance. 

Satires  and  epistles  naturally  run  into  a  more  familiar  style,  than 
solemn  philosophical  poetrv.  As  the  manners  and  characters, 
which  occur  in  ordinary  life,  are  their  subject,  they  require  being 
treated  with  somewhat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conversation, 
and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  ^  musa  pedestris,'  which  reigns  in 
such  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  different 
from  what  it  afterwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  hat 
given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  relic  of  the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  partly 

*  Tben,  after  lengtb  of  time,  the  lab'ring'  swaini 
Who  taro  the  taif  of  tbeie  anhappj  pfauni, 
Shall  ruity  arms  from  the  ploagh'd  furrows  take. 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake  ', 
Amused  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones. 
And  mighty  relics  of  giputtic  bonaa.  Dbtbb*. 
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lu  verse,  and  abounding  with  scarrility.  Ennius  and  Lucilius  cor 
rected  its  grossneas ;  and  at  last,  Horace  brought  it  into  that  form, 
which  now  gives  the  denomination  to  satirical  writing.  Reforma- 
tion of  manners,  is  the  end  which  it  professes  to  haye  m  view ;  and 
in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the  liberty  of  boldly  censurinz  rice, 
and  vicious  characters.  It  has  been  carried  on  in  three  dilerent 
manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satirists,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
PeBseus.  Horace's  style  has  not  much  elevation.  He  entitles  his  sa- 
tires, ^  Sermones,'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  rising  much  high* 
er  than  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  graceAii. 
They  mifi  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind,  than  their 
enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his  satire.  He 
reproves  with  a  smiling  aspeft ;  and  while  he  moralizes  like  a  sound 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  politeness  of  a  cour- 
tier. Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  declamatory.  He  ha» 
more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace ; 
but  is  greaUy  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and  ease.  His  satire 
is  more  zealous,  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  direc 
tod  against  more  flagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  says  of  him, 
<  ardet,  instat,  jugulat ;'  whereas  Horace's  character  is,  *  admissus 
cireum  jMttcordia  lodit.'  Perseus  has  a  ereater  resemblance  of  the 
feree  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than  of  tiie  politeness  of  Horace.  He  is 
distinguished  for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is  a 
nervous  and  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  eriiioal  sobjeets, 
seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires.  In  the  form 
of  an  epistle,  indeed,  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  and 
either  love  poetry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on ,  as  in  Ovid's  Epis- 
tolas  Herodium,  and  his  Epistolie  de  Ponto.  Such  works  as  these 
are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental ;  and  is  their  merit  consists 
in  bein^  proper  expressions  of  the  passion  or  ticntiment  which  forms 
the  subject,  they  may  assume  any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it. 
But  didactic  epistles,  of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much 
elevation.  They  are  commonly  intended  as  observations  on  authors, 
or  on  life  and  characters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet  does  not 
purpose  to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictly 
to  regular  method ;  but  gives  scope  toliis  genius  on  some  particular 
theme,  which,  at  the  time,  has  prompted  him  to  write.  In  all  didactic 
poetryof  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  nile,^quicquid  pnecipies,  esto 
brevis.'  Much  of  the  grace,  both  of  satirical  and  epistolary  writing, 
consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This  gives  to  such  composition 
an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike  the  fancy,  an  i  keep  attention 
awake.     Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on  just  and  happy  re- 

Eresentaiions  of  characters.  As  they  are  not  supported  by  Oiose 
igh  beauties  of  descriptive  and  pjetical  language  which  adoni 
other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with 
lively  paintings  of  men  and  manners,  which  are  always  pleasing ; 
and  in  these,  a  cci^ain  sprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper 
placiti  Tke  high  ;r  species  of  poetry  seklom  admit  it;  but  here  ii 
k  aeaaonable  and  ' 
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In  all  dieie  respects,  Mr.  Pope's  ethietl  epistles  deeenre  to  be 
mentioned  with  signal  honour,  as  a  modely  next  to  perfect^  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.    Here,  periiaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius  appeal^ 
ed.     In  the  more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distinffovhod. 
In  the  enthusiasm,  the  fire,  the  foree,  and  copiousness  of  poetie 
genius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  ha?e 
been  superior  to  him.    Onecaasoareely think  that  he  was  capable 
of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  bat  witiUn  a  certain  limited  region,  he  has 
been  outdone  by  no  poet    His  translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain 
a  lasting  monument  to  his  honour,  as  the  most  elegant  and  hij^ly 
finished  translation,  that,  perhaps,  eirer  was  given  of  any  poetical 
work.    That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender  poetry,  i^pears  from 
the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelanl,  and  from  the  verses  to  Uie  memory 
of  an  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  sentimental  pro> 
ductions ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  ]^t  ibe 
qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  Judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  mdcKiious  versification. 
Few  poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment, 
to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit     This  renders  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatest  masterpiece  that  perhaps  was  ever 
composed,  in  the  gay  and  sprightly  style ;  and  in  his  serious  works, 
such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  his  Ethic  Epbtles,  his  wit  just  suf* 
ficiently  discovers  its^  to  give  a  proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflec- 
tions.   His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is 
at  a  loss,  wliether  most  to  admire  the  onginal  car  the  copy ;  and  they 
are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  &at  have  all  the  grace  and 
ease  of  an  original.    His  paintings  of  characters  are  natural  and 
lively  in  a  high  degree ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that 
concise  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satiissand  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  efiects  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.    We  see  it  adding  to 
the  style,  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  ap 
pears  in  the  least  to  encumber  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to 
increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner.    He  tells  us  himself,  that  he 
could  express  moral  observations  more  concisely,  and  therefore 
more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets.  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  emi* 
neace  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  works,  the  marks 
of  strong  genius  appear.  His  universal  passion,  possesses  the  full 
merit  ofthat  animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of 
characters,  which  I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical 
and  didactic  compositions.  Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too 
sparkling,  and  his  sentences  too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy 
is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  every  reader.  In  his  Niriit  Thoughts, 
there  is  much  energy  of  expression ;  in  the  three  first,  mere  are  seve* 
ral  pathetic  passages ;  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy  ima- 
ges  and  aUusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur.  But  the  sen* 
timents  are  frequentlv  overstrained  and  tumd ;  and  the  style  is  too 
harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.    Among  rreneh  authors,  Boileau 
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has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  later  critics 
are  unwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  original  genius,  or 
poetic  fire.*  But  his  art  of  poetry,  his  satires  and  episdes,  must 
ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought, 
but  for  correct  and  elegant  poeticaJ  expression,  and  fortunate  imi* 
tation  of  the  ancients. 

From  didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptive  jpoetry, 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.    By  des- 
criptive poetry,!  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of 
composition.    There  are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  can 
be  called  purely  descriptive,  or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself 
no  other  object,  but  merely  to  describe,  without  employing  narra- 
tion, action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  {Mece. 
Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an  embellisliment,  rather  than 
made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.    But  though  it  seldom  form 
a  separate  species  of  writ  <ng,  yet  into  every  species  of  poetical  com 
position,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dramatic,  it  both  enters 
and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable  place ;  so  that  in 
treating  of  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  and  always 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  ol 
the  inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe 
;t,  appears  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  befine  him  in  the 
same  track.  He  sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  otject  which 
he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and.  vague ;  and  his 
expressions,  of  course,  feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather 
than  ideas ;  we  meet  with  the  language  indeed  of  poetical  descrip- 
tion, but  we  apprehend  the  object  described  very  indistinctly. 
Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality :  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong 
imagination,  which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  de- 
scribing it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  others. 

In  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  pictinresque 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  com-  ^ 
mon  ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark ;  but,  as  much 
as  possible,  new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw 
attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularize 
the  object  described,  and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  that  "^ 
rests  in  generals,  can  be  good.  For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly 
in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas  are  formed  upon  particulars.  lo 
the  third  place,  all  the  circumstances  employed  ought  to  be  uniform, 
and  of  a  piece ;  th<it  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance brought  into  view  should  tend  to  aggrandize ;  or,  when 
describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to  beautify^  thai  by 

*  Vid.  Postkiae  Fnmcolie  dc  Mamiontd. 
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(his  means,  the  impressioa  may  rest  upon  the  imagination  complete 
and  entire :  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should  be 
expressed  with  conciseness  and  with  simplicity ;  for,  when  either  too 
much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never 
fail  to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  made.  Brevity, 
almost  always  contributes  to  vivacity.  These  general  rules  will  be , 
best  understood  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  all  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  largest  and  fullest 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  Mr.  Thomson's  Sea* 
sons ;  a  work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit  The  style,  in 
the  midst  of  much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
may  be  censured  as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwith- 
standing this  defect,  Thomson  is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer; 
for  he  had  a  feeling  heart,  and  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied 
and  copied  nature' with  care.  Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not 
only  described  them  properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong 
sensibility.  The  impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  read- 
ers ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any  one  of  his  Seasons, 
without  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong  to  that  season, 
r<icalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  instances  of 
I'^ost  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him ;  such  as,  the 
shower  in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summer,  and  the  man  perishing 
1 1  snow  in  Winter.  But,  at  present,  J  shall  produce  a  passage  of 
another  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circum- 
stance, to  heighten  a  description.  In  his  Summer,  relating  the 
effects  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the 
pestilence  that  destroyed  the  English  fleet,  at  Carthager^a,  under 
Admiral  Vernon;  when  he  has  the  following  lines : 

■You,  g^allant  Vernon^  saw 
The  migerable  scene ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arms ; 
Saw  the  deep  racking  pang ;  the  ghastly  form ; 
The  lip  pale  quiv'ring ;  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  jou  heard  the  gnvti 
Of  agonising  ships  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Heard  nighdy  plunged,  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
The  frequent  corse. L.  1060. 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this 
dismal  scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  is  most 
9  striking  in  the  picture,  is,  the  last  image.  We  are  conducted 
throueh  all  the  scenes  of  distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality 
prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vulgar  poet  would  have  described 
by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning  the  multiplied  trophies  and 
victories  of  death.  But,  how  much  more  is  the  imagination  im- 
pressed, by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies  thrown  over- 
board every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling  into  the 
waters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy  sound,  so 
often  striking  his  ear  ? 

Heard  nightly  pltinged,  amid  the  soHea  wares, 
The  frequent  cone  * 


*  The.  euloginui  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  hit  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gives  of  Tbom 
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Mr.  Parnell's  tale  of  the  Heimit  is  eonspicnous  throughoot  the 
whole  of  it,  for  beautifal  deseriptive  narration.  The  manner  of  the 
Hermit's  setting  forth  to  visit  the  world ;  hfl»  meeting  with  a  com- 
panion, and  the  houses  in  which  they  aresuecessivelj  entertained,  of 
the  vain  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  of 
^  very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a  light  and  delicate 'pencil,  ovei 
'  charged  with  no  superfluous  eolourii^,  and  eonveyii^  to  us  a  lively 
idea  of  the  objects.  Bu4,  of  all  the  Ihigliah  poems  in  the  descrip- 
tive style,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are,  Milton's  Allegro 
and  Penseroso.  The,  ejection  of  gay  images  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these  two  small, 
but  inimitably  fine  poems,  aie  as  exquisite  as  ean  be  conceived. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storehouse  whence  many  succeeding  poets 
have  enriched  their  descriptions  of  similar  sobjects;  and  they 
alone  are  sufficient  for  illustrating  the*  observations  which  I  made, 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  descriptive 
writing.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  from  tbe  Pen- 
seroso: 


-I  walk  oMeeii 


Co  Uie  diy,  smooth-shaven  graen, 
To  behold  tlie  wandering  mooii| 
Ridinj^  near  her  highest  noon : 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray   < 
Tlirough  the  heaven's  wide  pathJeas  wi^, 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow*d, 
Stooping  throagh  a  fleecy  doud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide  watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar ; 
Or,  if  tbe  air  will  not  permil, 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where  flowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  hght  to  counterfeit  a  g^oom  | 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  tlie  beUman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 


son,  is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  Just :  <  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  c^e  praise 
of  the  highest  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  original 
His  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  MUton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  tbe  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are 
of  his  own  growth,  wkhout  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  fai  a  pecniiav 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  Gfc,  • 
with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distingoishee  in  cwry 
thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  unagination  can  delight  to  be 
detained ;  and  with  a  mind,  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  hbprestes.  His  descripti^nt 
of  extended  scenes,  and  general  effects,  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of 
nature,  whether  pleaaing  or  dreadful.  Tlie  gayety  of  spring,  the  spl*  ndotir  of  summer , 
ihe  tranquillity  of  autamn^  and  the  horror  of  winter,  take,  in  their  tarn,  nossession  of 
the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us  throagh  the  appearances  of  things,  aa  they  are  sncees- 
sively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparU  to  us  so  much  of  his  own 
enthusiasn,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  senti- 
meats.'  fhe  censure  which  the  same  eminent  critic  passes  upon  ITiomson's  diction, 
is  no  less  iost  and  weU  founded,  that  <  it  is  too  exuberant,  and  may  sometimes  be 
charged  with  fillhig  the  ear  more  than  the  mind.' 
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Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnigfat  hoar, 

Be  leen,  in  lome  bigfa  londj  foweri 

Where  I  uuij  outwetcfa  the  Beer 

With  thrice  great  Uermea^or  ongphera 

The  epirit  of  Plato,  to  nofold 

What  worldf ,  or  what  rest  regiont  hold 

Th'  imnortd  mind,  chat  hath  fonook 

Her  maniioD  in  hit  iletbfy  nook  > 

Aod  of  thove  demona  that  are  immd 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  mider  groondL  m 

Here  there  are  no  umneaning general  expressions;  all  is  particu* 
lar,  aJ  is  picturesque;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated ;  but  a  simple 
style,  and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images,,  which  are  all  of 
one  ciass^  and  recal  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy 
kind  pairticularly  the  walk  by  moon-light ;  the  sound  of  the  curfew* 
bell  bftard  distant;  the  <lying  embers  in  the  chamber ;  the  bellmaa's 
call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We 
may  obsenre,*teo,  the  Conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.  He  does 
no4  rest  long  on  one  circumstaneoi  or  employ  a  great  many  words 
to  describe  it;  which  always  makes  the  impression  faint  and  lan- 
guid 'y  but  pla^ng  it  ifi  one  strong  point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before 
the  reader,  he  there  leaves  it 

^  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,'  says  Homer,  describing  one 
of  hb  heroes  in  batlie,  ^  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,  there 
sparkled  an.  incessant  blaze ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears 
in  its  brightness  from^  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  This  is  short  and 
lively ;  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hands,  it  evaporates  in 
three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  the  same  image  in 
different  words : 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings 'play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  liTing  ray  ', 
Th'  unwearied  blaae  incessant  stveamt  supplies, 
LiJce  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  automnal  sides. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or 
gresct  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  proper.  De- 
scriptipns^  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified 
and  prolonged,  as  strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected 
in  these.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended' 
to  be  made,  energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  imagination 
ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once ;  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed 
Ify  one  strone  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minuteness 
of  laboured  illustration.  '  His  face  was  without  form,  and  dark,' 
says  Ossian,  describing  a  ghost,  <  the  stars  dim  twinkling  through 
his  form  ;  thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  the  winds  o' 
the  night  roared  around.' 

It  deserves  attention, too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natural  ob- 
jects, the  poet,  in  order  to  enliven  his  description,  ought  always  to 
mix  living  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are 
apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  intro- 
duce life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  i#  well  known  to 
every  painter  who  is  a  master  of  his  art     Seldom  has  any  beiutiful 
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landscape  been  drawn,  without  some  human  being  represented  on 
the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  account  concerned  in  it : 

H)c  gelidi  foptea,  hk  moUia  prata,  Lycori, 

Hlc  nemus,  hk  ipso  tecam  consamerer  «vo.*  EcL  z.  40. 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's,  is  the  last,  which 
sets  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long 
description  of  the^ybnto ,'the  ^  nemuSy^  and  the  ^pratay  in  the  most 
^etical  modern  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this 
stroke,  which  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place :  ^  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  aevo.'  It  is  -  great 
beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  persons. 

Ev«7  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,  sl|ouId  be  as  marked 
andas  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  br  a  lake,  rises  up  more 
conspicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or 
hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  left  general.-  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  gives 
to  descriptioo.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful  pastoral  composition,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  images  are  commonly  particularized  by  the 
objects  to  which  they  allude.  It  is  the  '  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  Uly  of 
the  vallies ;  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Gilead  ;  the  stream 
which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  "wi^h  me,  from  Leba- 
non, my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  She 
nir  and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  of  the  leopards.'  Chap.  iv.'S 
So  Horace: 

Quid  dedicatom  poicit  Apollinem 
Vatef  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  novaip 

Fnndent  liqaorem  ?  non  opimal 
Sardinia  tegetei  faracis ; 
NoQ  sstuoss  grata  Calabrie 
Armenta ;  non  aurum  aut  ebur  Indicum 

Non  nira,  qua  Lirii  quiets 

Mordet  aquA,  tacitomus  amnis.f  Lib.  1.  Od«  81. 1. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetical 
description.  In  Virgil's  second  iEneid,  where  he  describes  the  bur- 
ning and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  re- 
presented, that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of 

• 

*  Here  cooling  fountains  roll  through  flow'ry  meads, 
Here  woods,  Ljcoris,  liA  their  yerdant  heads, 
Hne  conld  I  wear  my  careless  life  awaj, 
And  in  thj  arms  insensibly  decay.  Wamox. 

t  Whan  at  ApoUo*s  hallowed  shrine 
The  poet  hails  the  power  divine, 
And  here  his  first  libation  pours, 
What  is  the  blessing  he  implores  f 
He  nor  desires  the  swelling  grain, 
niat  yellows  o'er  Sardinia's  plain, 
Nor  the  fair  herds,  that,  lowing,  feed 
On  warm  Calabria^  flowery  mead ; 
Nor  irory  of  spotless  shiner ; 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  the  mine ; 
Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  lares, 
And  eats  away  with  silent  wares.  FsAVOis. 
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horror.  The  deatH  of  Priam^  especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a 
masterpiece  of  description.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  aged  mon- 
arch arraying  himself  in  armour,  when  he  fiodsthe  enemy  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city;  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who 
are  taking  shelter  at  an  altar  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their 
placing  him  in  the  Inidst  of  them ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds 
Pyrrhus  slaushtering  one  of  his  sons ;  the  feeble  dart  which  he 
throws ;  with  i^yrrhus's  brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  puttiri^ 
the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  io  the  most  affecting  manner,  and 
with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account, 
both  of  Paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  many  beautiful 
instances  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints  in  strong  and 
lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  circumstances;  and  his  chief 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart  One  of  his  fullest  descrip- 
tions is 'the  follpwing  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha;  *  I  have  seen  the 
walls^of  Balclutna,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  fire  had  resounded 
within  the  halls;  and  the  voice  oC  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  ihe  fall  of  the 
wall^  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled  to 
the  wind.  The  fj^  looked  out  at  Ihe  window ;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  bis  head.  jDe^ate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moiiv^.  Silence  is  in 
the. house  of  her  fiithere.'  Shakspe&re  cannot  be  omitted  on  this 
occasion,  as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature. 
Though  it  be  in  maimers  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency 
lies,  ^let  his  scenery' also  is  often  exquisit,e,  and  happily  described  by 
a  single  stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  tha  *  Merchant  of  Venice,' 
which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  and  beautiful  an  image^  as  can 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  so  few  woHs : 

9ow  iweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  |H,  &c. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right 
choice  of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  care- 
less in  this  particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to 
complete  the  verse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer ;  and  hence  they  are 
so  unmeaning  and  redundant,  expletive  words  only,  which  in  place 
of  adding  anything  to  the  description,  clog  and  enervatelt  Virj^il's 
'Liquidi  fontes,'  and  Horace's  ^^Prata  canis  albicant  pruihis,'  must, 
I  am  afraid,  be  assigned  to  this  class :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet 
that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere 
tautology.  Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word 
which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  raise  and  heighten  its  known 
tfignification.     So  in  Milton, 

-^Who  shall  lempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark,  unbottom'd,  infinite  abyss. 

And  throagh  the  palpable  obscure,  find  out 

His  oncouUi  way?  or  spread  his  aliy  fli^t, 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Orer  the  Tast  abrupt  ?  B.  II. 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description, 
and  assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — the  wandering  feet— the  un- 
3U  58 
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bottomed  abyss — the  palpable  obscure— the  uncouth  way — Uie  in 
defatigable  wing— serve  to  render  the  images  more  complete  and 
distinct  But  thero  are  muiy  general  epithets,  which,  thou^  they 
appear  to  raise  the  signification  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  join* 
edy  yet  leave  it  so  undetermined,  and  are  now  become  ^o  trite  and 
beaten  in  poetical  language,  as  to  be  perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind 
are  ^  barburous  discord — hateful  envy — ^mi^ty  chiefs — ^bloody  war 
•  -gloomy  shades— direful  scenes/  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same 
kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good  poets ;  but  with  which, 
poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  where,  as  the  great  props  ot 
their  affected  sublmiity  •  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to  the  language, 
and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose ;  but  they  servf  not  in  the  least  to 
illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  load  the  style 
with  a  languid  verbosity.  * 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  one  well- 
chosen  epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  *by  means  of  a 
single  word,  to  paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark 
this  effect  of  an  epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas: 

When  were  je.  Nymphs,  when  the  remonelett  deefr    ^ 

Cloe*d  o*er  the  head  of  your  lovM  Lycidu  f      ^ 

For  neither  were  ye  playingf  on  the  ste^,  ^ 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  fomom  Druidt,.  li% 

Nor  onuie  thargy  top  of  Monahi|di, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream*  * 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  'Deva's  wizard  stream'  is  admirably, 
imaged;  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to' the  fancy  all  the  romantic 
ideas,  of  a  river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  Haunt- 
ed by  wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which 
Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydaapes.  A  good  man,  says  he,  staods 
in  need  of  no  arms. 

Sire  per  Syrtes  iter  sestuosas, 

Sive  facturns  per  inhospitalem  '' 

Caucasum,  Tel  qus  loca  fabulosot 

Lambit  Uydaspes.*  I.  od.  22. 6. 

This  epithet  'fabulosus,'  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horace  has 
changed  into '  sabulosus,'  or  ^  sandy ;'  substituting,  by  a  strange  want 
of  taste,  the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of 'the  sandy  river,'  in  place 
of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  by  calling  Hydaspes 
'  the  romantic  river,'  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  propnety, 
when  accounting  for  Daedalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his 
son  Icarus: 

Bis  <»>natiis  era!  casus  efiingere  in  auro  ; 

Bis  patria  cecidere  manus.f  JEn.  ri.  82. 

*  Whether  through  Lybia*s  burning  sands  ^ 

Oor  Journey  le£di,  or  Scythians  lands, 
Amidst  th*  unhospitabie  waRte  of  snows, 
Or  where  the  fhbulous  Hydaspes  flows.  Fhancii. 

t  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrained  his  art : 
He  twice  essay*d  to  cast  his  son  in  gold. 

Twice  from  hb  hand  be  dropp'd  the  fisrming  mould.  Pbtdbk . 

Ib  thb  translation  the  thought  is  Justly  given ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  expression  *  patriss 
manus,'  which  in  the  originaf  conveys  the  thought  with  so  much  tenderness,  is  lost 
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These  instaiiceff  tnd  oimervations  may  pre  iome  just  idea  of  trae 
poetical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  distrust  an  authoi^s 
descriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turg^  amassing 
common  phce  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  high 
conception  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  The  best  describers  are  ample  and  concise.  They 
set  before  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike 
and  warm  the  fancy ;  they  ^ve  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a 
painter  could  lay  hold  o(  and  work  after  them ;  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  tiiab  of  real  merit  of  description. 


Q^inssTioirs* 


Having  treatsd  cxfpastcral  and  lyric 
poetry,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed; and  under  it,  what  is  included? 
What  flhould  be  thq  ultimate  end  of 
compositions  of  every  kind  ?  In  what 
manner  is  this  useful  impresBbn,  in 
poetry,  most  commonly  made  1  From 
what,  therefore,  does  it,  in  ibrm  only, 
^ffer?  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
its  form,  w^t  advantam  has  it  over 
pose  instruction;  and  hence^  what 
mlowB?  In  what  different  ways  may  it 
be  executed?  All  these  come  under 
what  denomination?  Whatisthehifffa- 
est  species  of  it  ?  Of  this  nature,  what 
poems  have  we  ?  In  all  such  wonc%  as 
mBtruction  is  the  pixxfessed  object,  in 
what  does  the  fimdamental  merit  con- 
sist? While  the  poet  must  instruct, 
what  must  he,  at  the  same  time,  stu- 
dy? Where  do  we  find  a  perfect  model 
or  this;  and  what  art  does  he  possess? 
By  wluit  passa^^e  is  this  remark  flkis- 
trated  ?  Instead  of  telling  his  husband- 
man, in  plain  langaage,  that  his  crops 
wiU  fajl  through  bad  management, 
what  is  his  langaage?  Instead  of  or- 
dering him  to  water  his  ffrounds,  with 
what  does  he  present  us  Y  Repeat  the 
passage.  In  all  didactic  works,  what 
are  essentially  requisite  ?  Of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  what  is  remarked;  and 
of  him.  what  is  farther  observed? 
What,  nowever,  does  that  work  con- 
tain? How  should  it  be  considered; 
and  of  it,  what  is  then  observed  ?  With 

Xrd  to  episodes  and  embellishments, 
t  is  remarked ;  and  why  ?  AVhat 
is  the  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic 
poem  interesting  ?  OC  these,  what  is 
obs^ed?    From    Virgil's    Georgics^ 


what  beauiieB  of  tha  Und  are  men- 
tioned? What  other  passBges  are  also 
mentioned ;  and  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  remark  are  these  il- 
lustrations followed  ?  In  what,  by  a 
didactic  poet,  may  much  art  be  shown? 
What  instance  have  we  of  Yitgil'B  ad- 
dress in  this  point  ?  Of  Dr.  Akenside's 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  what  isf 
remarked ;  and  also  of  Dr.  Armstrong, 
in  hk  Mi  of  Preserving  Health  ?  Into 
what  style  do  satires  and  epistles  na- 
tmally  run?  As  the  manners  and  cha- 
ractens  which  occur  in  ordinaxylif^ 
are  their  subject,  what  follows?  Of  sa- 
tire, in  its  early  state,  what  is  observed? 
Wno  correctea  its  grossness;  and  what 
was  dene  by  Horace?  What  end  does 
itprafesB  to  have  in  view;  and  in  order 
to  this  end,  what  does  it  assome  ?  In 
how  many  different  wa^  and  by 
whom,  hBB  it  been  earned  on?  In 
what  manner  does  Horace  conduct  it? 
Of  Juvenal's  manner,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Which  does  Perseus  resemble; 
and  for  wlmt  k  he  dktlaguished  ?  Of 
poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on 
moml  or  critical  subjects,  what  is  ob- 
served? In  the  form  cv  an  epistle,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  done ;  and  what  in- 
stances are  given?  For  what  are  such 
woiks  as  these  designed;  and  what 
follows?  But  of  dldactk  epristles,  what 
is  observed?  In  all  didactic  poetry  of 
this  kind,  what  is  an  important  rdle? 
In  what  does  much  of  their  grace  con- 
sist ;  und  what  does  this  give  to  such 
compositionB  ?  On  what,  alsa  does 
mucn  of  their  merit  depend  ?  mow  is 
this  illustrated  ?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  ethical 
epistles,  what  is  observed  ?  Here,  what 
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18  farther  observed  of  him,  and  also  of 
Dryden?  Of  what  would  one  scarcelv 
think  him  capable  5  but  what  remark 
follows?  Of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
what  is  observed  ?  From  what  does  it 
appear  that  he  was  capable  of  tender 
poetry?  But  what  are  the  qualities  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  ?  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated!  What  is  the 
character  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  ? 
Of  his  paintimrs  of  characters,  what  is 
observed  ?  What  idea  do  these  partB  of 
his  works  give  us  of  the  effect  of  rhyme  ? 
What  does  he  himself  tell  us  ?  Among 
moral  and  didactic  poets,  who  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence  ?  What 
appears  in  all  his  works  ?  Of  his  Uni- 
vemd  Paaion,  what  is  observed? 
Though  his  wit  may  oflen  be  too 
sparkung,  yet,  what  follows?  Of  his 
Night  Thoughts,  what  is  observed  ? 
Amon^  French  authors,  who  has  much 
merit  m  didactic  poetry  ?  Of  his  art  of 
poetry,  his  satires,  and  his  epistles,  what 
is  observed? 

From  didactic,  to  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed  ?  By  descriptive  poe- 
try, what  is  not  meant;  and  why? 
For  what  purpose  is  description  ^ne- 
iBlly  introduced  ?  But  why  does  it  de- 
mand no  small  attention  ?  Of  what  is 
description  the  great  test;  and  what 
does  it  edways  distinguish  ?  How  is 
this  remark  full  v  illustrated  ?  To  what 
is  this  happy  talent  chiefly  owing  ?  In 
what  lies  tne  gpreat  art  of  picturesque 
description?  That  these  may  be  right- 
[y  selected,  what  general  directions  are 
given  ?  l|ow  wiU  these  ^neral  rules 
be  best  understood  ?  Wluch  is  Uie  lai^ 
gest  and  fullest  professed  descriptive 
composition  in  any  language ;  and  of  it. 
what  is  observed?  What  is  its  style 7 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  of  him, 
what  is  observed?  What  hsui  he  stu- 
died and  copied ;  and  being  enamour- 
ed of  her  beauties,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Transmitting  the  impres- 
sion which  he  felt  to  his  readers,  what 
follows?  What  instances  of  beautiful 
de8criptk)n  might  be  given ;  but  what 
one  only  is  produced?  Repeat  it.  Of 
this  passage,  what  is  remarked?  Re- 
peat the  eulogium  which  Dr.  Johnson 
S'ves  of  Thompson.  What  is  said  of 
r.  Parnell's  tale  of  the  Hermit?  In  it, 
what  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting.; 
and  of  them,  what  is  observed?  But  of 


all  the  En^ieh  poems  in  the  deflCri|»- 
tive  style,  what  are  the  richest  and 
most  remarkable?  Of  these  two  poems, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  Repeat  the 
passage  here  introduced  from  me  Pen- 
seroso.  On tluspassage, what remarkB 
are  mado?  What  says  Homer,  de- 
scribing one  of  his  heroes  in  battle  ?  Of 
this  passage,  what  is  observed?  Into 
what  does  it  evaporate,  when  it  comes 
into  the  hands  of^  Pope  ?  Repeat  Mr. 
i^>pe's  translatkntL  What  is  to  be  ob- 
served? What  can  bear  to  be  more 
amplified  and  prokniged;  and  why? 
But  where  a  sublime  or  pathetic  im- 
pression is  intended  to  be  made,  what, 
above  all  things,  k  reouired ;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  Repeat  Ossian^  descrip- 
tion of  a  ghost  What,  ako,  deserves 
attention?  Why  should  tins  be  done ? 
To  whom  is  this  well  known;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  illustra- 
tive example  is  given?  Of  these  five 
lines^  what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  a 
great  beauty  in  Miltmi's  Allegro? 
Why  should  every  thing  in  descrip- 
tion he  as  marked  and  as  particular  as 
possible  ?  What  illustratioQ  of  this  re- 
mark is  given?  What  writers  were 
sensible  of  this ;  and  of  this,  what  in- 
stance is  given?  What  passage  is  also 
introduced  from  Horace,  illustrative  of 
the  same  remark?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poeti- 
cfil  description?  What  furnish  many 
beautiful  instances  of  poetical  descrip- 
tion'? Of  Ossian,  what  is  observed? 
Mliat  passage  is  introduced  as  one  of 
his  fullest  descriptions  ?  Of  Shakspeare 
as  a  descriptive  poet,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  instance  is  given?  Upon 
what  does  much  of  the  oeauty  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  depend  ?  On  this  parti- 
cular, what  remarKs  are  made  ?  What 
poems  of  VirgO,  and  of  Horace,  most 
be  assigned  to  this  class;  and  why? 
What  £ould  every  epithet  do  ?  To  il- 
lustrate this,  what  example  is  given 
from  Milton  ?  Of  the  epithets  here  em- 
ployeil,  what  is  observed  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  But,  of  what  kind  are 
there  many  epithets?  Of  this  kind, 
what  instances  are  given  ?  What  do 
they  give  to  the  language ;  but  what 
is  tneir  effect  ?  What  is,  sometimes,  in 
the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius?  In  whai 
lines   may  we  remark   this   effect  t 
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Among  thoeo  wild  BC6De%  what  is  ad- 
mirably imagined;  axid  bv  this  one 
word,  prcecnting  what  ?  Judn  to  this, 
is  what  epithet?  What  does  he  say? 
Repeat  the  passage.  What  comment 
has  been  made  on  this  panage?  Inac^ 
counting  for  what,  has  Virffil  employ- 
ed an  epithet  with  mat  beauty  and 
propriety  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of 
what  may  these  instances  and  obser- 
vatiopB  give  some  just  idea  1  When 
have  we  reason  to  distrust  an  authi4r's 
descriptive  talents?  Of  the  best  de- 
scriptiqns,  what  is  observed?  What 
features  of  an  object  do  they  set  before 
us,  and  what  do  they  give  us  ? 


ANALTSI& 

1.  Didactic  poetry. 
▲•  The  maimer  of  its  execution, 
B.  Method  and  order  eisentiaL 
o.  Epjaodes  and  embelliahmente. 
D.  Satirical  poema. 
X.  Poetica]  epiailea. 
r.  Didactic  writon  of  amhiencei 

2.  Descriptive  poetry. 
▲.  Descri^^on  the  test  of  a  poef  s  imar 

gfination. 
a.  The  selection  of  circumstances. 
B.  The  character  of  Thompson's  Sear 
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poets. 
D.  Homer,  Tirgil,  &C.  descriptivepoets. 
a,  A  proper  choice  of  epithets  of 
great  importance. 


LECTURE  XLIe 


THE  POETRY  OP  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetary  which  we  are,  at  present,  em* 
ployed  in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  the 
Scriptures,  iustly  deserves  a  place.  Yiewmg  these  sacred  books  in 
no  higher  light,  than  as  they  present  to  us  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  poetry  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  aflford  a  cii» 
rious  object  of  criticism.  They  display  the  taste  of  a  remote  age 
and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species  of  composition,  very  different 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  wntings,  they  j^ve  rise  to  discus- 
sions of  another  kind.  But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  consider 
them  not  in  a  theolo^cal,  but  in  a  critical  view  :  and  it  must  needs 
give  pleasure,  if  we  £all  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  compon 
tion,  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
Lowth's  learned  treatise,  *  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraorum,'  ought  to  be 
perased  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
subject  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  both  for  the  elegance 
of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  critidam  which  it  con- 
tmns.  In  this  lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate  the  subject  with  more 
benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  following  the  trackof  that  mgenicraB 
author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  his  observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity  m  style,  as 
sufficiently  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical, 
and  which  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books,  and 
legislative  writmgs  of  Mose^,  are  evidently  prosaic  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  (he  prophetical  writings,  and 
several  passages  scattered  occasionally  through  the  historical  books, 
carry  the  most  plain  and  distmguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason,  for  doubting,  that  originally  theaa 
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were  writtoa  in  rerse,  or  some  kiiul  of  measured  numbers ;  though, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we 
are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  versoi  or  at  most 
can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning  this  point  there  havm 
been  great  controversiesamong  learned  men,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
tp  our  present  purpose  to  discuss.  Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our 
own  translation,  which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  ma> 
ny  parts  of  the  original  being  written  in  a  measured  style;  and  the 
<  disjeeti  membra  poetae,'  often  show  themselves.  *  Let  any  person 
read  the  historical  introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the 
first  and  second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  be- 

f  inning  of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible,  that 
e  passes  all  at  once  from  the  reeion  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not 
only  the  poetical  sentiments  and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the 
ehsinge;  out  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  and  die  arrangement  of 
the  wonis,are  sensibly  altered;  the  change  is  as  great  as  when  he 
passes  from  reading  Caesar's  Commentaries,  to  read  VirgiPs  iBneid. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  what 
must  be  called  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  that  they  contain  instances  of  most  of  tihe  different 
Ibrms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  passing, 
that  heaoe  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  of  poetzy. 
No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art, 
which  has  been  enployed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration,  and  has 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel  for  conveying  to  the  world  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  among 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
schools  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  persons  trained  in  such  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praises 
of  Oed,  accompanied  with  various  instruments.  In  the  first  book  of 
Samnd,  (chap.  x.  7.)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of 
these  projects  comine  down  from  the  hill  where  their  school  was, 
'  fvophegying/  it  is  said,  ^  with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp,before 
thera.^  But  in  the  days  of  king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried 
to  timeir  greatest  height  For  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  he  appoint- 
ed four  OKmsand  Levites,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and  mar- 
sbalied  under  several  leaders,  whose  sole  business  it  wa^  to  sing 
bymna,and  to  perform  the  instrumental  music  in  the  public  worship. 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  chief  directors  of  the  music ; 
and  from  tfie  titles  of  some  psalms,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or  sacred  poems.  I  n  chapter  xxv. 
of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  an  account  is  given  o^David's  insti- 
tutions, relating  to  the  sacred  music  and  poetry ;  which  were  cer- 
tainly more  costly,  more  splendid  and  magnificent,  than  ever  obtain- 
ed in  the  public  service  of  any  other  nation. 
•  The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singular 
nature,  and  pesuliar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period 
into  correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  which 
to  one  tnother,  both  in  sense  and  sound.     In  the  first  mem- 
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ber  of  the  period  a  sentiment  is  expressed ;  and  in  the  second  mem- 
ber, the  same  sentiment  is  amplified,  or  is  rq)eated  in  different 
terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite;  but  ia  such  a 
manner  that  the  same  structure,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of 
words.  Is  preserved.  This  is  ike  general  strain  of  all  the  Hebrew 
poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  oTery  where  on  opening  the  Old 
Testament  Tlus,  in  Psalm  xcri.  <  Sing  «into  the  Lord  a  new  song 
—sing  onto  the  Lord  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  bless 
his  name--««how  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Declare  his 
glory  among  tine  heathen^^iis  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For 
Uie  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised— 4ie  is  to  be  feared 
above  all  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him — strength 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary.'  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  this  form  of  composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains 
so  much  of  a  poetical  cset  For  the  version  Ming  strictly  word 
for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  orinnal  sen- 
tence are  preserved ;  which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular 
alternation  and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of 
a  departure  from  the  conunoa  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  He- 
brews, is  eleariy  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sunr.  They  were  accompanied 
widi  music,  and  they  were  performed  by  ehoirs  or  bands  of  singers 
and  musicians,  who  answered  alternately  to  each  other.  When,  for 
instance,  one  band  b^an  the  hymn  thus :  *  The  Lord  reieneth,  let 
the  earth  rejoice;'  the  chorus,  or  semi«chorus,  took  upthecorres' 
ponding  yerside ;  *  Let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
— ^  Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  about  him,'  sung  the  one;  the 
other  replied,  ^  Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habitation  of 
his  throne.'  And  in  this  manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  music, 
naturally  divided  itself  into  a  suecession  of  strophes  and  antistrophes 
correqiondent  to  each  other;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon, 
or  responsory,  in  the  pcblic  religious  service  of  so  many  chrbtisn 
churches,  derived  its  ongin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levttes  sung 
in  this  manner;  < Altematim,' or  by  course;  (Exm  iii.  11.)  and 
some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed 
in  order  to  be  thus  performed.  The  84th  Psalm,  in  particular, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn 
occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  neing  brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  effect  when  performed  after  this  man- 
ner, as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated  it  The  whole  people  are  supposed 
to  be  attending  the  procession.  The  Levites  and  singers,  divided 
into^  their  several  courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  their  musical 
instruments,  led  the  way.  After  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in 
the  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  sacred 
mount,  the  question  is  put,  as  by  a  semi-chorus :  *  Who  shall  ascend 
unto  the  hill  of  the  I^ord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?' 
The  response  is  made  by  Uie  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  dignity : 
<  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted 
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up  his  soul  to  .vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully.'  As  the  procession 
approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation :  ^  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  e  ^erlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of 
Glory  shall  come  in.'  Here  the  semi-chorus  plainly  breaks  in,  as 
with  a  lower  voice,  ^  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?'  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ark  is  introduced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response 
is  made  by  the  burst  of  the  whole  chorus:  '  The  Lord,  strong  and 
mighty ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle.'  I  take  notice  oi'  this  instance 
the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  much  the  grace  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed  of  all  poems,  depends  upon 
our  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  composed, 
and  the  particular  circumataAees  to  which  they  were  adapted  ;  and 
how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  ua^  through  our  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  many  particulsors  of  the  Hebrew  history, 
and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  cor- 
responding versicles,  being  universally  introduced  into  the  hymns 
or  musical  poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other 
poetical  writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate 
portions,  and  which  therefore  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode 
of  composition.  But  the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited 
to  sacred  subjects.  Hence,  throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we 
find  it  prevailing  as  much  as  in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  as,  for  in« 
stance,  in  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  (chap.  Ix.  1.)  ^  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  for  lo ! 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, — and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But 
the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee, 
and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  tilie  gpreat  character- 
istics of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry ;  very  difierent  from,  and  even 
opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Ri  man  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  oi  construction,  the  sacred 
poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest*  beauties  of  strong,  concise, 
bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable  charac 
ters.  One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought  by  repetition 
or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  conduct 
themselves  so,  as  not  to  produce  this  effect.  Their  sentences  are 
always  short  Few  superfluous  words  are  used.  The  same  thought 
is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of 
expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sublimity;  and 
all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might  profit  much,  by  imitating 
in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament  For,  as  I  have  for- 
itierly  had  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
sublime,  as  prolixity  or  diffuseness.  The  mind  is  never  so  much 
affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is  struck 
all  at  once.     By  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the 
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same  time  .weakea  it'  Most  of  the  anoient  original  ^poeta  of  all 
nations  ai*e  simple  and  concise^  The  superfluities  and  excrescences 
of  style,  were  the  result  of  imitation  in  after-times;  when  compo- 
sition passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study, 
more  Uian  from  native  genius. 

No  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  ani- 
mated figures,  as  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  little 
upon  this  article ;  as,  through  our  early  familiarity  with  these  books, 
(a  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than 
with  thei?  sense  and  meaning,)  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the 
Scripture,  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  draw  particular  atten- 
tion. Metaphors,  comparisons,  allegories,  and  personifications,  are 
there  particularly  frequent  In  order  to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  into  the 
land  of  JudsBa ;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery,  and  those 
objects,  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant  Some 
attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  different  age.  For  the  imagery 
of  every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature,  and  real  life ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  it  could  not  be  lively.;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves 
in  his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find  that  the  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons of  the  Hebrew  poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  6wn  country,  and  of  the  arts  and  em- 
ployments of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with  poets 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowers, 
the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
figures.  But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must 
take  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  land  of  Judaea.  During  the  summer  months,  little  or 
no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region.  While  the  heats  continued, 
die  country  was  intolerably  parched ;  w^nt  of  water  was  a  great 
distress ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth, 
altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes  can  suggest  to  us. 
Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  them, 
to  *  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is ;'  and  hence  to  de- 
scribe a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  theii'  metaphors  are 
founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs 
in  the  desert.  Thus  in  Isaiah:^ The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams 
in  the  desert;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool ;  and 
the  thirsty  land,  springs  of  water ;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons 
there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds.'  Chap.  xzxv.  1  6,  7. 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  familiar  to  Isaiah,  and  oceur  in  many 
parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judaea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy 
months,  exposed  to  frequent  inj^ndations  by  the  rushing  of  torreats^ 
o  X 
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which  came  down  suddenly  from  the  mountains^  and  carried  every 
thing  before  them ;  and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  annually 
overflowed  its  banks.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to '  the  noise, 
and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters ;'  and  hence  great  calamities  so 
often  compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent,  which,  in  such  a  coun- 
try, must  have  been  images  particularly  striking:  ^Deep  calleth 
unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water-spouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  thy 
oillows  are  gone  over  me/    Psalm  xlii.  7. 

The  two  most  remarkable  mountains  of  the  country,  were  Leba- 
non and  Carmel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of 
lofty  c;edars  that  covered  it;  the  latter,  for  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  the  richness  of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with  the  greatest  pro 
priety,  Lebanon  is  employed  as  an  image  of  whatever  is  great, 
'  strong,  or  magnificent;  Carmel,  of  what  is  smiling  and  beautifuL 
^  The  glory  of  Lebanon,'  says  Isaiah, '  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the 
excellency  of  Carmel.'  (xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphori- 
cally for  the  whole  state  or  people  of  Israel,  for  the  temple^  for  the 
king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
^  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,'  says  Solomon,  speaking  of  the 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance ;  but  when  he  describes  femade  beau- 
ty, <  Thine  head  is  like  mount  Carmel.'   Song  v.  15.  and  vii.  5. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  images 
of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound, 
they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate 
rendered  them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent; 
and  the  tempests  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  in  Judasa  and 
Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds  and  darkness,  far  exceed 
any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more  temperate  regions. 
Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth  'reeling  to  and  fro 
like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage.'  (xxiv.  20.)  And  in 
those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  in  the  16th  PsaFm,  when  his  'pavilion  round 
about  him  was  darkness;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  his 
voice ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said 
to  be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;'  though 
there  may  be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  history 
of  God's  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  na- 
ture with  which  the  author  was  acquainted,  and  which  suggested 
stronger  and  nobler  ima^s  than  what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  rites 
of  their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common 
life,  frequently  employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  among  the  Hebrews. 
They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
These  were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them ;  not  disdained 
by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  Little  addicted  to  com- 
merce; separated  from  Uie  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and  their 
religion;  they  were,  during  the  better  days  of  their  state,  strangers  . 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  refinements  of  luxury.    Hence  flowedU  of 
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course,  the  many  allusions  to  pastoral  life, to  the  'green  jMLSture^  and 
the  still  waters/  <ind  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd 
over  his  flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  them,  in  the  23d  Psalm,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  the 
poetical  writings  of  Scripture.  Hence,  all  the  images  founded  upon 
rural  employments,  upon  the  wine-press,  the  threshing-floor,  the 
stubble  and  the  chaff.  To  disrelish  all  such  images,  is  the  effect  of 
false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent,  and  much  more  mi- 
nute and  particular,  in  his  similes,  founded  on  what  we  now  call  low 
life;  but,  in  his  management  of  them,  far  inferior  to  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this  kind  some- 
what of  diraity  and  grandeur  to  ennoble  them.  What  inexpressible 
grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
ceive from  the  intervention  of  the  Deity : '  The  nations  shall  rush  like 
the  rushings  of  many  ivaters;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they 
shall  fly  far  off;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind.' 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean 
and  unclean;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service;  to  the  dress  of 
their  priests ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their 
sacred  history;  as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of 
God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the 
whole  of  their  laws  and  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
external  rites  that  occupied  their  senses ;  it  was  connected  with 
every  part  of  their  national  history  and  establishment ;  and  hence, 
all  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in  this  nation  a  dignity  and 
importance  peculiar  to  Uiemselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to 
.  fnpress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in 
1  high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real 
objects  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being 
more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
and  manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works, 
we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judasa.  The  palm-trees, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of 
their  territory,  the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pas5 
under  different  forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally 
short,  touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than 
branching  out  mto  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  per> 
hsps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  whose  com- 
parisons, by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes 
interrupt  the  narration  too  much,  and  carry  too  visible  marks  of 
study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  Hebrew  poets,  they  appear 
more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  glancing  aside  to  som^ 
resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its  track.    Such  is  the 
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following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to  describe  the  happy  influ- 
knee  of  good  government  up>on  a  people,  in  what  are  called  the 
lost  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel :  (zxiii.  3.) 
*^He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth ; 
even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of 
the  earth,  by  clear  shining  after  rain."  This  is  one  of  the  most 
regular  and  formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  pf  it,  that 
remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the 
80th  Psalm,  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine. 
Of  parables,  which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prbphetical  wri- 
tings are  full ;  and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  sppear  obscure,  we  most 
remember,  that  in  those  early  times,  it  wa&  universally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eastern  nations,  to  convey  sacred  truths  under 
mysterious  figures  and  representations. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  ^elevates  the 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sublimity,  is 
prosopopoeia  or  personification.  No  personifications  employed  by 
any  poets,  are  so  magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspired 
writers.  On  great  occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature ; 
especially,  when  any  appearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is 
concerned.  <<  Before  him  went  the  pestilence — ^the  waters  isaw  thee, 
0  God,  and  were  afraid — the  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trem- 
bled— ^the  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by — ^the  deep  uttered 
his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high."  When  inquiry  is  made 
about  the  place  of  wisdom,  Job  introduces  the  ^*  Deep,  saying,  it  is 
not  in  me;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me.  Destruction  and 
death  say,  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That 
noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the 
fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified  objects ;  the  fir-trees 
and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant ;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet  him 
at  his  coming;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain,  are  the  asany  lively  and 
passionate  apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things, 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.  '^  O  thoa 
sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thy  self  up  in  to  the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still. "  "How  ean  it  be  quiet," 
(as  the  reply  is  instantly  made)  "  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
charge  against  Askelon,  and  the  sea-shore?  there  hath  he  appointed 
it"    Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  the 
instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is, 
beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  ani- 
mated. It  is  extremely  different  from  that  regular  correct  expres- 
tion,  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modern  poetry.  It  is  the 
»urst  of  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  re^ 
presented  as  passing  before  our  eyes.     Every  object,  and  every 
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person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if  present  The  transition 
is  often  abrupt ;  the  connexion  often  obscure ;  the  persons  are  often 
changed :  figures  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold 
sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labouring  to  find  vent  for 
ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scriptures,  in  general,  I 
shall  conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  difierent 
kinds  of  poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books;  and  of  the  dis- 
tinjguishing  characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  whicl)  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  chiefly  of  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the 
didactic  species  of*  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal 
instance.  The  nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical, 
adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and  figures  of  expression. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into 
a  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to  the  end :  retaining,  however, 
that  sententious  pointed  manner,  and  that  artful  construction  of  pe- 
riod, which  distinguish  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  comes  likewise  under  this  head ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as 
the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  ; 
several  passages  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and  several  of  David's 
Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42d 
Psalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive. 
But  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book,  entitled  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah.  As  the  praphet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  afiecting  images  which  a  sub- 
ject so  melancholy  could  suggest.  The  composition  is  uncommonly 
artificial.  By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  are  in- 
troduced, as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of 
the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  supplications  to 
God.  The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  from 
our  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew 
poetry :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pasto- 
ral poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory ;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pasto- 
ral, or  a  perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of 
shepherds ;  and  suitably  to  that,  form,  it  is  full  of  niral  and  pastoral 
images,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  isintended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music,  the  Old  Testament  is  full..  Besides  a  great  number  of 
hymns  and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses,  the  song  of  Deborah, 
and  many  others  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be 
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considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  Ibe  ode 
exhibited  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  the 
highest  spirit  of  lyric  poetry ;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  tri- 
umphant; sometimes  solemn  and  magnificent ;  sometimes  tender  and 
soft.  From  these  instances,  it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  full  exemplifications  of  several  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  poeticaf  writing. 

Among  the  difierent  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  is  an 
evident  diversity  of -style  and  manner ;  and  to  trace  their  difiereot 
characters  in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  read- 
ing their  writings  with  greater  advantage.  The  most  eminent  of 
the  sacred  poets  are,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  David,  and 
Isaiah.  As  the  compositions  of  David  are  of  the  lyrickind,  there  is 
a  greater  variety  of  sty  le  and  manner  in  hb  works,  than  in  those  of  the 
other  two.  The  manner  in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet, 
David  chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.  In 
his  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty  and  sublinie passages ;  but,  in  strength 
of  description,  he  yields  to  Job;  in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah. 
It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for  which  David  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  some 
occasions,  he  rises  above  it.  The  Psalms  in  which  he  touches  us 
most  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of  the  right- 
eous, or  the  goodness  of  God ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings  of  a 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate  suj^plications  tt 
Heaven.  Isaiah  is,without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation ;  and,  what  is  a  mate 
rial  circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  hav« 
been  more  happily  trac^lated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet 
Majesty  is  his  reigning  character;  a  majesty  more  commanding* 
and  more  uniformly  supported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament  poets.  He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  and 
grandeur,  both  in  his  conceptions  and  expressions,  which  is  altogethe» 
unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  There  is  more  clearness  and 
order  too,  and  a  more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  than 
in  any  other  of  the  prophetical  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we 
immediately  see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah  employs 
himself  generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  disco- 
vers any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender 
and  elegiac.  Ezekiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior 
to  them  both ;  but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force 
and  ardour.  To  use  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with 
regard  to  this  prophet:  ^Estatrox,  vehemens,  tragicus;  in  sensibus^ 
fervidus,  acerbus,  indignabundus ;  in  imaginibus  fecundus,  tnicu- 
lentus,  et  nonnunquam  pene  deformis ;  in  dictione  grandiloquus, 
gravis,  austerus,  et  interdum  incultus;  frequens  in  repetitionibus, 
non  decoris  aut  gratis  oausa,  sed  ex  indignatione  et  violentia. 
Quicquid  susceperit  tractandum  id  sedul6  persequitur;  in  eo  unice 
haeret  defixus ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In  ceteris,  a  plerisque 
vatibus  fortasse  superatus ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad  quod  videtur  a  na- 
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tura  unice  comparatus,  nimirum,  vl,  pondere^  impetu,  graDditate,  ne-. 
mo  unquam  eum  superavit.'  The  same  learned  writer  compares 
Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to  ^schylua. 
Most  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry. 
Among  the  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  es- 
pecially Nahum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  dnly  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which  I 
shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  re- 
puted the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books ;  the  author  uacer- 
tain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  book  has  no  connexion  w«th  the 
affairs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumaea,  whjdi  is  a  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the 
imagery  employed  is  generally  of  sRlifferen  t  kind,  from  what  I  before 
showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  al-  ^ 
lusions  to  the  ereat  events  of  sacred  history,  to  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  of  Judaea.  We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers 
or  torrents ;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  But  the 
longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat, 
and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller; 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  any  oUier  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  all, 
except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David 
the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all 
the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  des- 
cription, characterize  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so 
much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render 
visible,  whatever  he  treats  of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively  colours,  with  wliich,  in 
the  following  passages  taken  from  the  18th  and  20th  chapters  of  his 
book,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked  y  observe  how  rapidly 
his  figures  rise  before  us ;  and  what  a  deep  impression,  at  the  same 
lime,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.  *  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old, 
since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the 
wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment? 
Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
tlie  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision 
of  the  nigKt.  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  sec  him  no  more; 
thuy  which  have  seen  him  shall  say.  Where  is  be  ? — He  shall  suck 
the  poison  of  asps;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  him  through.  A 11  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pla-  • 
ces.  A  fire  not  biown  shall  consume  him.  The  heaven  shall  re-  • 
veal  his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  in- 
crease of  his  house  shall  depart     His  goods  shall  flo<Y  away  in  the 
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day  of  wrath.  The  Kg^ht  of  the  wicked  shaU  ht^  put  out ;  the  light 
shall  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be 
straitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast 
into  a  net,  by  his  own  feet.  He  walketh  upon  a  snare.  Terrors 
shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevail 
against  him.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  His 
remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  name 
in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness.  They 
tliat  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day.  He  sludl  drink 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.' 


Among  the  variooB  kinds  of  poetry, 
which  we  are  at  present  employed  in 
examiniD^,  what  justly  deserves  a 
place?  With  what  view  alone,  do  the 
sacred  books  afford  a  curious  object  of 
criticism?  What  do  they  display;  and 
what  exhibit  ?  In  what  view  do  they 

give  rise  to  discussion  of  another  kind? 
ut  what,  at  present,  is  our  business ; 
and  what  must  needs  ffive  pleasure  ? 
What  treatise  ought  tx)  be  particularly 
perused;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
this  lecture,  what  course  is  consequently 
pursued?  In  showing  what,  need  not 
many  words  be  spent?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  What  is  there  no  reason  to 
doubt?  What  has  this  occasioned? 
Taking  the  Old  Testament,  in  our  own 
translation,  what  do  we  find  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To  show  what, 
is  this  sufficient :  and  afterwards,  what 
shall  be  shown  ?  What  may  it  be  pro- 
per, in  passing,  to  remark?  What  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  is  given  ?  What 
evidence  have  we,  that  music  and 
poetry  were  cultivated  among  the  He- 
Drews,  from  the  earliebt  times  ?  Of  the 
general  construction  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  What  is  done  in  the  first  member 
of  the  period ;  and  alEO  in  the  second  ? 
What  mstance,  to  illustrate  this  form 
of  Hebrew  ^poeiry,  is  given?  To  this 
form  of  composition,  what  is  owing; 
and  why  ?  From  what  is  the  origin  of 
this  form  of  composition  among  the  He- 
brews, to  be  deduced?  With  what  were 
Ihey  accompanied ;  and  by  whom  were 
they  y)erformed?  To  iUustrate  this, 
what  instances  are  given?  In  this 
ma.^ier,  their  poetry^  when  set  to 
m^iC,  naturally   divided   itself  into 
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what?  Whence,  what  nrobobly  deri 
ved  its  origin?  In  the  book  of  Ezra, 
what  are  we  expressly  iold;  and  or 
some  of  David's  Psalms,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Repeat  the  remarks  made  on 
the  24th  Psalm,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark. Why  does  our  author  notice  this 
instance?  The  method  of  eompoatkn 
which  has  been  explained,  being  uni- 
versally  introduced  into  the  hymns  of 
the  Jews,  what  was  the  consequence? 
But  of  this  mode,  what  is  oboerved  ? 
Hence,  where  do  we  find  it  prevailing ; 
and  what  instance  is  given  ?  Of  tSs 
form  of  writing,  what  is  remarked  ?  In- 
dependently of  thid  peculiar  mode  of 
construction,  by  what  is  the  sacred 
poetry  distin^ished  ?  What  are  its  two 
most  remarkable  characters?  What 
might  one  at  first  imagine?  But  how  do 
they  prevent  this  e£ct?  To  what  is 
their  poetry  indebted  for  much  of  its 
sublimity  ?  How  might  all  writers,  who 
attempt  the  sublime,  profit  muchj  and 
why  ?  When  is  the  mind  most  aftectod 
ry  any  great  idea ;  and  what  is  the  ef^ 
ect  of  attempting  to  prolong  the  im- 
pression ?  Of  most  of  the  ancient  ori- 
ginal poets,  what  is  observed ;  and  of 
what  were  the  superfluities  and  excre- 
scences of  style,  the  result  ?  With  what 
do  the  sacred  books  more  particularly 
abound,  than  any  other  writings  ?  Why 
is  it  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  th:^  ar 
tide  ?  What  figures  there,  are  particu- 
larly frequent  ?  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  these,  what  is  necessary  ?  In  order 
to  do  what,  is  some  attentH)n  of  thiK 
kind  requisite;  and  why?  Pursuing 
this  course,  wha «  shall  we  find  ?  Of 
natural  objects,  what  is  observeJ;  and 
what  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
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figures?  But  in  order  to  relish  their 
figures  of  this  kind^  of  what  must  we 
ttuce  notice  ?  Of  this  remark,  what  il- 
lustration is  given?  Again,  as  Judea 
was  a  hilly  country,  to  what,  during 
the  rainy  months,  was  it  exposed  ? 
Hence,  the  frequent  allusions  to  what ; 
and  hence  to  what  are  mat  calamities 
frequently  compared  ?  Repeat  ^e  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  ihe  Ptelm& 
Mliich  were  the  two  most  remarkable 
mountains  of  the  county:  and  for 
what  were  they  respectively  noted? 
Hence,  how  are  they,  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  employed  ?  Repeat  me  Olus- 
tratbns  that  ibllow.  Under  this  head, 
what  is  farther  to  be  remarked?  On 
earthquakes,  tempests,  and  thunder  ancT 
lightninff,  what  is  observed  ?  How  does 
Isaiah  describe  the  earth?  In  those 
circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an 
appecutmce  of  the  almighty  is  descri- 
bed, from  what,  is  it  probable,  the 
figures  were  taken?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their 
own  country,  what  did  the  Hebtews 
frequently  employ  as  grounds  of  im- 
agery? With  what  were  they  chiefly 
occupied ;  and  in  what  estimatbn  were 
these  held  ?  As  they  were  little  addict- 
ed to  commerce,  and  sepeirated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and 
their  relk^ion,  what  weub  the  conse- 
quence? Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
what  aUusions  fbwed  ?  Hence,  also, 
what  images  were  employed?  To  dis- 
relish such  images  is  the  effect  of  what? 
Of  Homer,  what  is  here  observed? 
Repeat  the  pasBage  here  introduced 
from  Isaieth  inustrative  of  this  remark. 
To  what,  also,  do  we  frequently  find 
figurative  allu6k)ns?  What  instances 
are  mentioned?  What  did  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews  include  ?  Of  what  was 
it  full ;  and  with  what  was  it  connect- 
ed? Hence,  what  followed?  From  all 
this,  what  results  ?  Whence  is  it  copied ; 
and  what  advantage  has  it?  In  read- 
ins  their  works,  where  do  we  find  our- 
selves; what  are  ever  rising  in  our 
view ;  and  what  constantly  pass  in  dii^ 
ferent  forms  before  us  ?  Of  the  compari- 
sons employed  by  the  sacred  poets, 
what  is  observed  ?  In  this  respect,  over 
whom  have  they  an  advantage ;  and 
how  does  this  appear?  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  what  fine  comparison  is  intro- 
duced? Repeat  it ;  and  of  it,  what  is 


observed?  What  other  figure  is  also 
frequently  found  in  Scripture?  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  what 
was  done  ?  Of  the  parables  of  tne  pro- 
phetk^al  writings,  what  is  observed? 
What  poetKal  figure  is  it,  which,  be- 
yond all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
Scripture  ?  How  is  this  fully  illustrated  ? 
What  is  the  general  remark  on  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament? 
From  what  is  it  extremely  different; 
and  what  is  it?  How  are  the  scenes 
represented ;  and  how  is  this  iUustra- 
tea  ?  Afler  these  remarks  on  the  poetry 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  with  what 
is  this  dissertation  concluded?  Wnat 
are  the  several  kinds  of  poetical  com- 
position which  we  find  in  Scripture  ?  Of 
didactic  noetry,  what  is  the  principal 
instance  i  Of  the  nine  first  chapters  of 
that  book,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
is  said  of  the  rest  ?  What  other  parts 
of  Scripture  likewise  come  under  this 
head?  Of  elegiac  poetry,  *what  beauti- 
ful specimens  occur  in  Scripture? 
Which  of  the  Psalms  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  tender  and  plaintive?  But  which 
is  the  meet  regular  and  perfect  elegiac 
composition  in  the  Scriptures,  and  per- 
haps that  was  ever  written  ?  Of  this 
poem,  what  is  observed?  What  does 
the  song  of  Solomon  a^rd  us  ?  Consi- 
dered with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing, what  is  It;  and  what  is  it  in  its 
form  ?  Suitably  to  this  form,  of  what  is 
it  full  ?  In  what  poetry  does  the  Old 
Testament  abouna?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  In  the  Psalms,  what 
do  we  find  ?  From  these  instances,  what 
clearly  appears  ?  Of  the  different  com- 
posers of  tne  sacred  books,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Who  are  the  most  eminent  at 
the  sacred  poets  ?  As  the  compositions 
of  David  arc  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind, 
what  is  the  conseauence ;  and  in  what 
does  he  excel  '^  In  his  Psalms,  what  are 
found  ;  but  to  whom  does  he  yield ;  and 
in  what  ?  For  what  is  David  chiefly 
distinguished?  In  what  Pbalms  does 
he  touch  us  most?  Of  Isaiah,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  what  is  this  abundantly 
visible;  and  what  m  a  material  circum- 
stance? Wliat  is  his  reigning  charac- 
ter; and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  does  he  possess ;  and  what  pre- 
vails in  his  book,  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  in  any  other  book  of  the  propheti- 
cal writings?  How  do  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah compare;  and  of  Ezekiel,  what 
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is  observed?  What  comparisons  does 
Bishop  lowth  make?  Of  most  of  the 
books  of  Isaiah,  and  of  Jeremiah  and 
EzekieJ,  what  is  farther  observed? 
AmoDff  the  minor  poets,  who  are  dis- 
UDgiumed  for  poetical  spirit;  and  in 
wl^se  prophecies  is  there  no  poetry? 
Of  whfi^  does  it  still  remain  for  us  to 
qpeak?  What  are  the  general  remarks 
xnade  upon  it?  Of  the  poetiy  of  the 
book  of  Job,  what  isobserved ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Repeal  the  passage 
with  whksh  these  remarks  are  ck)sed. 


ANALYSI& 

1.  Introductory  remarks. 

2.  Muflic  and  po^py  very  early  cuUi%'atQil. 

3.  Its  construction  peculiar  to  itsel£ 

4.  Its  remarlubie  conciseness  and  strength. 

A.  The  boldness  of  its  figures. 

B.  Natural  objects  fig^uratively  used. 

o.  Awful  and  terribleimagerymtroduced. 

D.  Reli^ous  rights  employed. 

■.  Their  imag«ry,cxpressive  and  natursL 

r.  Their  comparisons  short  and  pointed. 

o.  Allegory  uf  frequent  use* 

H.  Personification  their  boldest  figui  e. 
6.  The  different  Idnds  of  Hebrew  poetiy. 
6.  Distinguished  Hebrew  poets. 

▲.  The  booked  Job. 


LECTURE  JOLU. 


EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poetical  wri- 
ting, the  epic  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  This  lec- 
ture shall  be  employed  upon  the  general  principles  of  that  species  of 
composition  :  aner  which,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  works, 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  in  execu- 
tion. To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  read- 
ers, by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important,  and  instructive ;  to 
fill  it  with  suitable  incidents ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  of  descriptions  ;  and,  throughout  a  long  work,  to  maintain 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the 
epic  character  requires,  is  unquestionably  the  highest  effort  of  poeti- 
cal genius.  Hence  so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  that 
strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of 
epic,  except  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid. 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics  have 
displayed  more  pedantry  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquisitions, 
founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such 
an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an 
ordinary  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu's  de- 
finition, it  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manners 
of  men,  by  means  of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some 
important  action  which  is  related  in  verse.  This  definition  would 
suit  several  of  iB^op's  fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and 
put  into  verse  ;  and  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic 
draws  a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  £sop*s 
fables  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  which 
either  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is  to  choose  some 
maxim  or  point  of  morality ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design 
of  his  work.  Next,  he  invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts, 
without  any  names,  such  as  he  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  illustra- 
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ting  his  intended  moral.  Lastly,  he  particularizes  his  story ;  that 
Uy  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf; 
or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some 
proper  names  of  heroes  to  give  to  his  actors ;  and  then  his  plan  is 
completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  inost  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  a  critip.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  states ;  but  very  often  obliged 
to  unite  into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most 
useful  instruction  which  he  could  give  them  in  this  situation,  was, 
that  a  misunderstanding  between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common 
cause.  In  order  to  enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own 
mind,  such  a  general  story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  coi)- 
federacy  against  their  enemy.  The  prince  who  was  chosen  as  the 
leader  of  the  rest,  affronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates, 
who  thereupon  withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of  thi^ 
division ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having  suffered  by  the  quarrel, 
the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure  and  is  reconciled  to  the 
leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues  (complete  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his  fable,  adds 
Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling  it  up.  Ho- 
mer had  employed  the  names  of  beasts,  like  ^sop,  or  of  men.  He 
would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there;  he 
gave  the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader ;  that  of 
Achilles  to  the  offended  prince ;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce,  with  great  certainty, 
that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  ^uch  a  plan ;  who 
should  arrange  all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the 
moral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to 
be  the  actors,  might  write,  perhaps,  useful  fables  for  children ;  but 
as  to  an  epic  poem,  if  he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be 
such  as  would  find  few  readers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects  which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the 
hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to 
be  the  ground-work  of  his  poem.  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  phi- 
losopher^  to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of  morality.  His  genius  is 
fired  by.  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him,  appears  noble  and 
interesting ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon,  as  worthy  of  ^ 

being  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no  subject 
of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral  instruction, 
arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there  is  another  which 
arises  as  naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of 
that  poem ;  namely,  that  providence  avenges  those  who  have  suffer- 
ed injustice;  but  that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry 
them  too  far,  it  brings  misfortunes  on  theniselves.    The  subject 
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of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  caused  oy  the  injusu^se  of 
Agamemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Achilles  by  giving  success  to  the 
Trojans  92ainst  Agamemnon;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  his 
resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  recital 
of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  is  as  exact 
H  definition,  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject  It  compre- 
hends several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso;  which  are,  perhaps,  ths 
three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  compo- 
sed.  But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not 
formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of 
criticism.  We  can  give  exact  definitions  and  descriptions  of  mine- 
rals, plants,  and  animals;  and  can  arrange  them  with  precision,  un- 
der the  different  classes  to  which  they  belong,  because  nature  affords 
a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.  But  with 
regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature  has  fixed  no 
standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different  kinds,  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  defining  and  limiting  them  with  the  same  preci- 
sion. Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates  into 
trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only.  I  therefore  have 
no  scruple  to  class  such  poems  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  Statius's  Thebaid,  Jssian's  Finj^l  andTemora,Camoens' 
Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Le- 
onidas,  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid ;  though  some  of  them  approach  much 
nearer  than  others  to  the  perfection  of  these  celebrated  works. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  epic ;  that  is,poelical  recitals  of  great  ad- 
ventures ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of 
an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illus- 
trate some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more 
moral  nature  than  this.  Its  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the 
whole  story,  like  the  moral  of  one  of  iBsop's  fables.  This  is  a 
poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  perusing 
a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the  end  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it 
some  common-place  morality.  Its  effect  arises  from  the  impression 
which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken 
together,  make  upon,  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  from  the  great  exam- 
ples which  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  which  it 
warms  our  hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection :  or,  in  ether  words,  to  excite  admiration* 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  he- 
roic deeds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  the  object, 
which  all  mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,  therefore,  epic  poems 
are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  Valour,  truth, 
justice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  objects 
which,  inthecourse  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  to  our  minds, 
under  the  most  splendid  and  honourable  colours.  In  behalf  of  virtu 
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)us  pei^ODftged)  our  affections  are  engaged;  in  their  designs^  and 
their  d^^tre&ses,  we  are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  public  affec- 
tions are  awakened  ;  the  mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean 
oursuit^,  and  accustomed  to  take  part  in  great  heroic  enterprises. 
tt  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in  honour  of  virtue,  that  several  of 
ihe  most  refined  and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  such  as 
khat  species  of  poetical  composition  which  we  now  consider,  must 
oe  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testi- 
mony of  such  weight,  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  skeptical  philo- 
sophers to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings,  which  establish 
the  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of 
epic  poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy : 
showing  by  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  i^elinp 
of  mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid 
deep  and  strong  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  tod  spirit  of  "pic  composition,  sufficiently 
mark  its  distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  pastoral 
writing,  the  reigning  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Compas- 
sion is  Uie  great  object  of  tragedy;  ridicu]e,the  province  of  ccmedy. 
The  predominant  character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by 
heroic  actions.  It  is  sufficiently  distineoished  from  history,  both 
by  its  poetical  form,  and  the  liberty  01  fiction  which  it  assumes. 
It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than  tragedy.  It  admits,  nay  requires*, 
the  pathetic  and  the  violent,  on  particular  occasions ;  but  the  pa- 
thetic is  not  expected  to  be  its  general  character.  It  requires, 
more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  support- 
ed dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and  action,  than 
dramatic  writing  admits ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full  display 
of  characters.  Dramatic  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions ;  epic  poetry,  chiefly  by  mean!« 
of  actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so 
violent,  but  they  are  m9re  prolonged.  These  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  composition .  But,  in  order  to  give 
a  more  particular  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic 
poem  under  three  heads;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action ; 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters;  and  lastly,  with 
respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  pro- 
perties; it  must  be  one;  it  must  be  great;  it  must  be  interesting. 

First,  it  mast  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses 
for  his  subject  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition,  in  order  to 
make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mmd.  With  the  high- 
est reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry  ; 
and  it  is^  indeed,  the  most  material  of  all  his  rules  respecting  it 
For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures,  several 
scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never  affect  a  reader  so  deeply, 
nor  engi^  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  con- 
nected, where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one  another,  anJ 
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are  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end.  In  a 
regular  epic,  the  more  sensible  this  unity  is  rendered  to  the  ima- 
gination, the  better  will  be  the  eflfect ;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  Aris- 
totle has  observed,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself 
to  the  actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  a 
certain  period  of  time ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself; 
and  arise  from  all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is»  sufficiently  appa- 
rent Vireil,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the  establish- 
ment of  ^neas  in  Italy.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it 
together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the 
same  nature ;  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own 
country.  The  subject  of  Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  infidels ;  that  of  Milton,  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise ;  and  both  of  them  re  unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the 
story.  The  professed  subject  of  the  Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
with  the  consequences  which  it  produced.  The  Greeks  carry  on 
many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  Trojans«  as  long  as 
they  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his  being 
appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  con- 
necting principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here 
as  in  the  ^neid.  For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad, 
Achilles  is  out  of  sifht;  he  is  lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  termi- 
nates on  no  other  object,  than  the  success  of  the  two  armies  whom 
we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted, 
as  if  it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aris- 
totle, in  a  difierent  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it  It  was  a 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred 
to  epic;  and  by  episodes, in  an  epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aris- 
totle understood  the  extension  of  the  general  fable,  or  plan  of  the 
poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  meaning  was,  is  indeed 
not  very  £lear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  occasioned  much  altercation 
among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so  perplexed  upon 
this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  But,  dismissing  so 
fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  episodes,  are 
certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narration,  connect- 
ed with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy, 
if  they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad ; 
the  story  of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  ^neid ; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  C1orinda,in  the  Jeru- 
salem; and  the  prospect  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to  Adam,  in 
the  last  books  of  Paradise  Lost    • 

Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  poet, 
but,  provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  ornaments  to 
his  work.    The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  fdlowing: 
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First,  they  must  be  naturally  introduced  ;  they  must  have  a  wot* 
ficient  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  they  must  seemin- 
Terior  parts  tliat  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it  The 
episode  of  Olinda  and  Sophrania,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jeru.- 
salem,  is  faulty,  by  transgressing  this  rule,  it  is  too  much  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  work :  and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening 
of  the  poem,  misleads  the  reader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of 
some  future  consequence ;  whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with 
nothing  that  follows.  In  proportion  as  any  episode  is  slightly  related 
to  the  main  subject,  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion 
of  Dido  in  the  mneid,  and  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem, 
which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these  poems,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  et)isodes.  They  are  constituent  parts  of  the  work,  and 
form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 

In  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  which  eo  before,  and  those  which  follow  in 
the  course  of  the  poem.  For,  it  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, that  episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  so 
long  a  work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the 
reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  combats,  therefore, 
an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be  out  of  place;  whereas. 
Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  and  Erminia's  adventure 
with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Jerusalem,  afford  us  a 
well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  to' 
be  particularly  elegant  and  well  finished ;  and,  accordingly, it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth  th^ir 
strength.  The  episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and 
of  the  death  of  HerculeSy'^in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the  two  greatest 
beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  action 
be  entire  and  complete;  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that 
it  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the 
whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  to 
relate  what  had  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author 
must  always  contrive  to  give  us  full  information  of  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  his  subjec';  ,*  he  must  not  leave  our  curiosity  in  any  ar- 
ticle ungratified ;  he  must  bring  us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plan,  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  that 
it  have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion, and  tojustify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  bestows 
upon  it  liiis  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustra- 
tion :  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry, 
havefailed  in  choosing  some  subject  sufficiently  important,  either 
by  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  by  the  fame  of  the  personages  con< 
cerned  in  it  * 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,  that  it  he  not  of 
a  modem  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we 
are  intimately  acquainted.     Both  Lucan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the 
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ohoiQe  of  their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule,  and  they  have,  upon 
that  accounX,  succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those 
high  and  august  ideas,  whi^h  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.  It 
tend$  to  aggrandize,  in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events ; 
and  what  is  still  moi«  material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  of 
adorning  his  subject  by  means  of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and  authenticated  history,  this  liberty 
is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lucan  ha$ 
done,  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  his  story 
jejune ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this 
disadvantage  follows,  that.  In  well-known  events,  the  true  and  the 
fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorporate 
witS  each  other.  These  observations  cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic 
writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to  us,  not  so  much 
that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity  them.  Such 
passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  historical 
knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them ;  and 
even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  failings, 
of  ordinary  men.  Modern  and  well-known  history,  therefore,  may 
furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetry, 
where  heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  view 
is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient  or  traditionary  history  is  assuredly 
the  safest  region.  There  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and 
characters,, and  events,  not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his 
«tory,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  of  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  him 
for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem  is,  that  it  be  inter- 
esting.. It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  great.  For 
deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tire 
some.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject, 
which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  the  public ;  as  when  the  poet  se- 
lects for  his  hero,  one  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the 
'lavourite  of  his  nation;  or  when  he  writes  of  achievements  that 
have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  connected  with  important 
consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most  of  the  great  epic  poems 
are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  must  have  been  very 
interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries  in  which  they  were  composed . 

But  the  chief  Circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interest- 
ing, and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but 
all  readers,  is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  author  in  the  management 
of  his  subject  He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  com- 
prehend many  affiscting  incidents.  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetu- 
ally with  valiant  achievements;  for  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fight- 
ing and  battles;  but  he  must  study  to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may 
sometimes  be  awful  and  august;  he  must  often  be  tender  and  pathet- 
ic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  scenes  of  love,  friendship, 
and  affection.  The  more  an  epic  poem  abounds  with  situations 
which  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  more  interesting  it  is 
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and  these  form  always,  the  favourite  paasaces  of  the  worL  I  know 
no  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too;  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly  attach 
the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers  which  the  he* 
roes  encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form  what  is  called 
the  nodus,  or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in  the  judicious  roA* 
duct  of  which  consists  much  of  the  poet's  art  He  must  rouse  our 
attention,  by  a  prospect  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  threaten 
disappointment  to  the  enterprise  of  his  favourite  personages;  he 
must  make  these  difficulties  grow  and  thicken  upon  us  by  degtees ; 
till,  after  having  kept  us,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  sus* 
pense,  he  paves  the  way,  by  a  proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  plot,  in  a  natural  and  probable  manner.  It  is 
plain,  that  every  tale  which  is  designed  to  engage  attention,  most 
be  conducted  on  a  plan  of  this  sort 

A  question  has  been  x&oved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Most  critics 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion 
depresses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  elevating  emotions  which 
belong  to  this  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  compassion  are  die 
proper  subjects  of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  com« 

Eass  and  extent,  it  were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  trou 
les  which  conmionly  abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  au 
thor  should  bring  them  all  at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accord- 
ingly, the  general  practice  of  epic  poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosper* 
ous  conclusion ;  not,  however,  without  some  exceptions.  For  two 
authors  of  great  name,  Luoan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary 
course;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  lib- 
erty ;  the  other,  with  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise. 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  no  precise 
boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  is  always  al- 
lowed to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  those  violent  pas- 
sions which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  continuance.  The 
Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propri- 
ety, the  shortest  duration  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  Accord- 
ing to  Bos8u,the  action  lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  The 
action  of  the  Odyssey,  computed  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight  years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of 
the  ^neid^  computed  in  the  same  way,  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to 
the  death  of  Tumus,  includes  about  six  years.  But  if  we  measure 
the  period  only  of  the  poet's  own  narration,  or  compute  from  the 
time  in  which  the  hero  makes  his  first  appearance  to  the  conclusion, 
the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  brouriit  within  a  much 
smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  isl- 
and of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  only ;  and  the  ^neid, 
beginning  with  the  storm,  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  months* 
Having  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  the 
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poem,  I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  the  actors  or 
personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  to 
form  a  probabTe  and  interesting  tale^  he  must  study  to  give  all  his  per- 
sonages proper  and  well-supported  characters,  such  as  display  the 
features  of  human  nature.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  man- 
ners to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  all  his  actors 
be  morally  good ;  imperfect,  nay,  vicious  characters,  may  find  a 
proper  place ;  though  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  seems  to  require, 
that  the  principal  figures  exhibited  should  be  such  as  tend  to  raise 
admiration  and  love,  rather  than  hatred  or  contempt  But  whatever 
the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his  actors,  he  must 
take  care  to  preserve  it  uniform,  and  consistent  with  itself.  Every 
thing  which  that  person  says,  or  does,  must  be  suited  to  it,  and  must 
serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  eeneral  and 
particular.  General  characters  are,  such  as  are  wise,  brave, 
virtuous,  without  aay  farther  distinction.  Particular  characters 
express  the  species  of  bravery,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which  any 
one  is  eminent  They  exhibit  the  peculiar  features  which  distin- 
guish one  individual  from  another,  which  mark  the  difference  of  the 
same  moral  quality  in  difierent  men,  according  as  it  is  combined  with 
other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How  far  each  of  the  three 
great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  part  of  com- 
position, I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  when  I  come  to 
make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  mention, 
that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled ;  Tasso  has 
come  the  nearest  to  Homer;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one  per- 
sonage, whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  hero 
of  the  tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition, 
and  is  attended  with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the 
subject  more  sensible,  when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which, 
as  to  a  centre,  all  the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the 
enterprise  which  is  carried  on ;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  talents  for  adorning  and  displaying  one  character, 
with  pecunar  splendour.  It  has  been  asked,  Who  then  is  the  hero 
of  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil,  it  has  been  answered  by  some  critics : 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  has 
been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they  have  mistaken  that  author's 
intention, by  proceeding  upon  a  supposition,  that,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  triumphant  Whereas  Milton 
followed  a  diflferent  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic  conclusion  to  a  po- 
em, otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero ; 
that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  his  poem. 

Besides  human  actors,  there  are  personages  of  another  kind,  that 
usually  occupy  no  small  place  in  epic  poetry ;  I  mean  the  gods,  or 
supematoral  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
callod  the  machinery  of  the  epic  poem ;  the  most  nice  and  difficult 
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part  of  the  subject  Critics  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  to  extremes 
on  both  sides.  Almost  all  tne  French  critics  decide  in  favour  oi 
machinery  y  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem.  They 
quote  that  sentence  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  oracle, 
<per  ambages,  Deorumque  ministeria,  precipitandus  est  liber  spirit- 
us ;'  and  hold  that  though  a  poem  had  every  other  requisite  that 
could  be  demanded,  yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  class, 
unless  the  main  action  was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the 
gods.  This  decision  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle  or  reason 
whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  practice  of  Homer 
and  VirpiL  These  poets  very  properly  embellished  their  story  by 
the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  country ;  ac^ 
cording  to  whicb,all  the  great  transactions  of  the  heroic  times  were 
intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  But  does  it  thence  fol- 
low, that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not  the 
like  advantage  of  current  superstition,  and  popular  credulity,  epic 
poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  (airy  tales  ? 
Lucan  has  composed'  a  very  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  the  epic 
kind,  where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employ- 
ed. The  author  of  Leonidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
not  without  success ;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us 
a  regular  heroic  story,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  ad<H*ned  with 
characters,  and  supported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though 
his  agents  be  every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  Uie  chief 
requisites  of  this  sort  of  composition,  and  has  a  just  title  to  be  class- 
ed with  epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of 
considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as  inconsistent 
with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think 
should  reign  in  this  kind  of  writing.*  Mankind  do  not  consider 
poetical  writings  with  so  philosophical  an  eye.  They  seek  enter- 
tainment from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  of  readers,  indeed  for  almost 
all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm.  It  gratifies  and  fills  the 
imagination,  and  gives  room  for  many  a  striking  and  sublime  de- 
scription. In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration  and  lofty 
ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  find, 
if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
aggrandise  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  into  it;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  het  ven,  and 
earth,  ind  hell,  men  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  oi 
the  universe. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  use  of  this  supernatural  machinery,  it1ie- 
comes  a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent  He  is  not  at  liberty  to 
invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous  he  pleases.  It  must  always 
have  some  foundation  in  popular  belief.  H»  must  avail  himself,  in 
a  decent  manner,  either  of  die  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious 

*  See  EleiBeots  of  Criticifm.  ch.  22. 
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credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives^  or  of  which  he  writes^flo 
a9  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are  most  contrary 
to  the  common  course  of  nature.  Whatever  machinery  he  em- 
ploys, he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us  with  it ;  not  to  with- 
draw human  actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  nor  to  ob- 
scure them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  must  always 
remember,  that  his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and 
the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  these  principaUy  he  is  to  interest 
us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  if  {probability  be  altogedier 
banished  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  ioi- 
pression.  Indeed,  I  knaw  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic  poetry, 
than  to  adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  pro* 
bable ;  so  as  to  gratify  and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrifi* 
cing  the  other.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  these  observations  af- 
fect not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  work ;  whose  plan  being  altogether 
theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the  machinery,  but 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pr«  nounced,  that  they  form  the  worst 
machinery  of  any.  In  description  they  are  sometimes  allowa- 
ble, and  may  serve  for  embellishment;  but  they  should  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem.  For 
being  plain  and  declared 'fictions,  mere  names  of  general  ideas,  to 
which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  as  persons,  if  they 
are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  intolerable  coih» 
fusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remains 
to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole 
story  in  his  own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to 
relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  opens^ 
Homer  follows  the  one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  hiB 
Odyssey.  Virgil  has,  in  this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the 
Odyssey ;  Tasso,  that  of  the  Iliad.  The  chief  advantage  which  ari* 
ses  from  any  of  the  actors  being  employed  to  relate  part  of  the  sto* 
ry,  is,  that  it  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  in- 
teresting situation  of  affairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had 
passed  before  that  period ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
spreading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon 
in  person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  riiort  recitaL 
Where  the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transac- 
tions of  several  years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  JEneid,  this  method 
therefore  seems  preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass, 
and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poet 
may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own  pef  son. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and 
oliier  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  tbeir  plea- 
sure. It  is  perfectly  trifling  to-mdte  these  It ttie  IbrmaUliea  the  ebject 
of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should 
always  be  clearly  proposed,  and  without  affected  or  unsuitable  poniA 
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For,  according  to  Horace's  noted  mle,  no  introduction  should  ever 
set  out  too  high,  or  promise  too  much,  lest  the  author  should  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  he  has  raised. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenour  of  the  narration  is,  that 
it  be  perspicuous,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  oi 
Doetry.  No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength,  dignity,  and 
nre,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for 
every  thing  that  b  sublime  in  description,  tender  in  sentiment,  and 
bold  and  livdiy  in  expression;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's 

Elan  should  be  fauldess,  and  his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  if 
e  be  feeble,  or  flat  in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  defi-> 
cient  in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  success.  The  ornaments 
which  epic  poetry  admits,  must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind. 
Nothing  that  b  loose,  ludicrous,  or  affected,  finds  any  place  there. 
All  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  either  great,  or  tender, 
or  pleasing.  Descriptions  of  disgusting  or  shocking  objects,  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  he  avoided ;  and,  therefore,  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  allegory  of  Sin  and 
Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been  better  omitted 
in  these  celebrated  poems. 


ClUBSTIONS. 


Of  what  does  it  now  remain  to  treat? 
With  whieh  does  our  author  beffin? 
On  what  ahall  this  lecture  be  employ- 
ed? Afler  which,  what  shall  be  done? 
Of  the  epic  poem^  what  is  allowed  ? 
What  is,  unquestionably,  the  highest 
effort  of  poetical  ^^us'f  Hence,  what 
follows?  On  this  subject,  what  have 
critics  displayed?  By  tedious  disquid- 
tions,  what  have  the)r  done?  By  Bos- 
su's  definition,  what  is  it  ?  Of  this  defi- 
nition, what  IS  observed  ?  What  does 
he  say  is  the  finst  thinff  which  either  a 
writer  of  febles,  at  ot*  heroic  PO^msL 
does?  Next,  what  does  he  do?  And 
lastly,  what?  Of  this  idea,  what  is  ob- 
served? Repeat  the  whole  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Iliad,  aqpording  to 
Bossu.  What  is  said  of  him  who  can 
believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in 
this  manner;  and  what  may  one,  with 
great  certainty,  pnxMunce  ?  Of  what 
can  no  person  ch  taste  entertain  a 
doubt?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Be- 
sides the  iostructioQ  which  Bossu  as-  , 

signs  to  the  Iliad,  what  other  may  as  weight  of  this  testimony,  what  is  ob- 
naturallv  be  cai»dered  the  moral  of  served?  What  sufficiently  mark  its  dis- 


that  poem?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem?  How  does  Jupiter  avenge 
Achilles ;  and  what  is  the  eflfect  of 
Achilles'  continued  obstinacy  ?  What 
is  the  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an 


epic  poem  ?  Of  this  definition,  what  is 
observed;  and  what  does  it  compre- 
hend? But  what  is  the  pedantry  ofcri- 
ticism  ?  With  minerals,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, what  can  we  do ;  and  why  ?  But 
with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  ima- 
ginatbn,  what  is  observed?  When  em 
ployed  in  such  attempts,  into  what 
does  criticism  degenerate?  To  class 
what  poems,  therefore,  with  the  Iliad 
and  the  iGneid,  does  our  author  not  scru- 
ple? They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  of 
what  character  ?  What  cannot  our  au- 
thor allow ;  yet,  what  is  certain  ?  Of 
its  efi*ect  in  promoting  virtue,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
From  what  does  its  effect  arise  ?  What 
is  the  end  which  it  proposes?  How. 
only,  can  this  be  accomplished ;  and 
why  ?  What  objects,  in  the  course  of 
sucn  compositions,  are  presented  to  our 
minds;,  under  the  most  honourable  co- 
lours ;  uid  consequently,  how  are  we 
afiected?  What  is,  indeed,  no  small 
testimony  in  honour  of  virtue  ?    Of  the 


tinction  from  other  kinds  of  poetry? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  By 
what  is  it  sufffciently  distingniehed  from 
history;  and  from  tragedy?  What 
does  it  require  ?  How  does  it  compare 
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with  dramatic  poetry  ?  Bat,  in  order  to 
give  a  more  particular  and  critical 
view  (£  it,  under  what  three  heads 
shall  we  consider  it  ?  What  three  pro- 
perties must  the  action,  or  subiect  c€ 
the  epic  poem,  have?  To  remark  what, 
has  our  author  had  frequent  occasion  i 
With  the  highest  reason,  on  what  does 
Aristotle  insist ;  and  wlnr  ?  In  a  regu- 
lar epic,  how  wiD  the  effect  be  rendered 
more  perfect;  and  fortius  reascm,  what 
has  Aristotle  observed?  Howis  the  re- 
mark fully  illustrated,  that  in  all  the 
great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is 
sufficiently  apparent  ?  What  does  not 
die  unity  of  the  epic  exclude?  What 
IS  it  necessary  here  to  observe?  To 
what  was  the  term  originally  applied ; 
and  whence  transferred?  liVhat  did 
Arktotie  understand  by  episodes,  in 
an  epic  poem?  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  the  obscurity  of  his  meaning? 
But,  dismissing  so  fruitless  a  eontrovei^ 
sy,  what  do  we  now  understand  by 
them  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  examples 
are  given  ?  Of  such  episodes  as  these, 
what  is  observed?  What  is  the  first 
rule  gi^eoi  regarding  them?  What 
eplsoae  is  multy,  by  transgressing  this 
rule ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?  In 
proportion  to  what,  should  episodes  al- 
ways be  the  shorter?  What  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  called  episodes ;  and 
what  are  they?  In  the  next  place, 
what  ought  episodes  to  present  to  us ; 
and  why?  In  so  long  a  work,  what  is 
their  effect?  What  mustrations  of  this 
remark  follow  ?  What  is  the  last  direc- 
tion regarding  the  episode ;  and  what 
instances  are  mentioned  ?  What  does 
the  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily 
suppose  ?  By  this,  what  is  meant  ? 

What  is  the  second  property  of  the 
epic  action?  Of  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  epic  subject  ?  Who,  in  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  have  transgressed  this 
rule;  and  what  is  the  consequeJiee ? 
To  what  is  antiquity  favourable ;  and 
why  ?  When  is  this  liberty  abridged ; 
and' what  must  he,  consequently,  do; 
or,  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  what  disadvan- 
tage follows?  Why  cannot  these  ob- 
servatnna  be  applied  to  dramatic  wri- 
ting? Of  such  passions,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  may,  therefore,  furnish 
very  proper  materials  for  tragedy? 
But,  for  epic  poetry,  what  is  the  safest 
regkm    and  why?   What  is  the  third  I 


property  required  in  the  epic  poem  i 
Why  is  it  not  sufficient  for  tnis  purpose 
that  it  be  great  ?  On  what  win  mudi 
depend ;  and  what  examples  are  men- 
tmned  ?  Of  most  of  the  great  epic  po- 
ems, what,  in  this  respect,  is  observed? 
But  what  is  the  cluef  circumstance 
which  renders  an  epic  poem  interest- 
ing? How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
What  epk:  poets  are  the  most  happy 
in  this  respect?  On  what,  abo^  does 
much  depend,  for  rendering  the  poem 
interesting?  What  efiect  must  they 
produce  ?  What  do  these  dangers^  or 
obstacles,  form;  and  in  the  radiaoos 
conduct  of  them,  consists  what?  In 
what  manner  must  he  conduct  it? 
What  is  manifest?  What  question  has 
been  moved?  To  what  opinion  are 
most  critics  inclined?  Why  do  they 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side  ? 
What  illustration  of  this  remark  fol- 
lows ?  To  this  general  practice,  what 
two  exceptions  nave  we;  and  how  do 
they  conclude  ?  With  regard  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  epic  action,  what  is  ob^ 
served  ?  Why  is  a  considerable  extent 
always  allowed  to  it  ?  What  is  the  du- 
ration of  the  action  of  the  Diad,  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  of  the  ^neid  ?  How  may 
the  duration  of  two  of  these  poems  m 
brought  into  a  much  smaller  compass? 
Witmn  what  compass  are  they  thus 
brought?  Havinff  treated  of  the  epic 
action,  to  what  does  our  author  next 
proceed?  As  it  is  the  bufimess  of  the 
epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  ta 
form  a  probable  and  interesting  tale, 
what  must  he  study  to  do  ?  What  does 
Aristotle  call  this?  What  is^  by  ne 
means^  necessary?  Though  vicious 
characters  may  find  a  proper  plaoe^ 
yet,  what  does  the  nature  or  epic  poe- 
try seem  to  require?  But  wnatever 
the  character  of  his  actors  be,  eAxnA 
what  must  he  take  care ;  and  for  what 
reason?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
poetic  characters  be  divided  ?  What 
are  general  characters ;  wliat  are  par- 
ticumr  characters ;  and  what  dk>  they 
exhibit?  In  drawing  such  particular 
characters,  what  is  chicly  exerted? 
What  remark  fbUows?  what  is  it  at 
present  sufficient  to  do  ?  What  has 
been  the  practice  of  all  emc  poets?  As 
this  is  considered  esaential  to  efNc  com- 
position, with  what  advantages  is  it 
attended?  What  question  has  been 
asked ;  how  answered ;  and  what  re 
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mark  feUowB  7  Besides  human  acton^ 
what  other  personages,  usually,  occupy 
DO  small  place  in  epic  poetry?  Tx) 
what  does  this  briqg  us?  On  this  sub- 
ject, what  has  been  the  opinbn  of 
rraich  critics;  and  of  this  decision, 
what  is  observed?  WhsX  did  these 
poets  do ;  but  what  does  not  thence  fol- 
low? How  is  this  illustrated  from  Lu- 
cas, and  from  the  author  of  Leonidas? 
But  though  our  author  cannot  admit 
that  machmery  is  essential  to  the  epic 
plan,  with  what  opinion  can  he  not 
agree;  and  why?  What  advantages 
does  it  aifford  ?  At  the  same  time,  ww 
must  this  machinery  be  used;  and 
what  must  the  poet  always  remem- 
ber? What  remarks  foltow  ?  With  re- 
card  to  alle^rical  personages,  what  is 
OTserved?  Where  are  they  sometimes 
allowable?  In  what  should  they  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  part ;  and 
why  ?  In  the  narration  of  the  poet, 
what  is  not  material ;  and  why  ?  What 
is  the  chief  advantage  that  arises  from 
the  latter  method  ?  When  is  this  me- 
thod, therefore,  preferable;  and  when 


is  the  former?  In  the  invocation  of  the 
muse,  what  is  observed?  Whatis  per- 
fectly trifling;  and  why?  What  is  of 
most  importainee  in  the  tenour  of  the 
narration;  and  what  remark  follows? 
It  b  the  region  within  which  we  look 
for  what :  and,  therefore,  what  fol- 
lows? Or  what  kind  must  the  oma- 
ments  of  epic  poetry  be ;  and  why  ? 

ANALYSIS. 
EpiopoebT. 

1.  aomrB  definition. 

A.  Olostrated. 

B.  Critidsod. 

2.  The  auibor'8  definition. 
▲.  Its  dtmgfL 

3.  The  cfaanuctor  of  the  epic  poem. 
A.  The  action. 

a.  Unity. 

(a.)  miistrated. 


s 


^.)  Epifodee  not  excluded. 
Their  regtdaites. 
(.  Gh-eatneM  requisite. 
e.  It  must  be  interesting. 
4.  The  characterB  to  be  introduced  in 
epic  poetry. 

A.  General  and  particular. 

B,  The  hero. 

o.  The  machinery. 
6.  The  narration. 


LECTURE  XLDDe 


HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY.— VIRGIL'S  iENEID. 

As  the  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  possess  the  highest 
rank  among  poetical  works,  it  merits  a  particular  discussion. 
Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  composition,  and  the  principal 
rules  relating  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  most 
distinguished  epic  poems,  ancient  and  modern. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account^  our  first  attention,  as  the  father 
not  only  of  epic  poetry,  but,  in  some  measure,  of  poetry  in  general. 
Whoever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  is  going 
to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible. 
Without  making  this  reflection,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor 
relish  the  composition  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  cor- 
rectness and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  him- 
self of  our  modem  ideas  of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  transport 
bis  imagination  almost  three  thousand  years  back  hi  the  bistoiy  of 
mankind.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world. 
He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retain  a 
considerable  tincture  of  the  savage  state ;  moral  ideas,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men  brought  under 
none  of  those  restraints  to  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
they  are  accustomed ;  but  bodily  strength  prized  as  one  of  the 
chief  heroic  endowments ;  the  preparmg  of  a  meal,  and  the  appeas* 
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ing  of  hunger,  described  as  very  interesting  objects ;  and  the  heroes 
boasting  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  another  outrageously^ 
and  glorying,  as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently,  over  their 
faller.  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity, 
which  a  modern  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.  It  turns  on  no  highex 
subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  chieftains  about  a  female  slave 
The  priest  of  Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daughter, 
who,  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  ^o  Agamemnon's  share 
of  booty.  He  refuses.  Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  sends  a 
plague  into  the  Grecian  camp.  The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares 
that  there  is  no  way  of  appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  priest  Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  augur;  professes 
that  he  likes  this  slave  better  than  his  wife  Clytemnestra ;  but  since 
he  must  restore  her,  in  order  to  save  the  army,  insists  to  have  another 
in  her  place ;  and  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  Achil- 
les, as  was  to  be  expected,  kindles  into  a  rage  at  this  demand ;  re- 
proaches him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence,  and  after  giving  him 
many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is  to  be  thus  treated 
by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  hi»  troops,  and  assist  the  Grecians 
no  more  against  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  accordingly.  His 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter  in  his  cause ;  who,  to 
revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suffered,  takes  partagainst  the 
Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress;  un- 
til Achilles  is  pacified,  and  reconciliation  brought  about  between 
him  and  Agamemnon. 

.  Such  is  Ine  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.  Hence  rise  all 
those  '  speciosa  miracula,'  as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fill  that  ex- 
traordinary poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  interestitig  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age,  since  the  days  of 
Homer.  The  general  admiration  commanded  by  a  poetical  plan, 
so  very  different  from  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times, 
ought  not,  upon  reflection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  For,  besides 
that  a  fertile  genius  can  enrich  and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it 
is  employed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ancient  manners,  how  much 
soever  they  contradict  our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement, 
afford,  nevertheless,  materials  for  poetry,  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  those  which  are  furnished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  society. 
They  discover  human  nature  more  open  and  undisguised,  without 
any  of  those  studied  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men 
from  one  another.  They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most 
impetuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  in  de- 
scription than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.  They  show  us  our  na- 
tive prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting  themselves  without 
control.  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with  the  advantage  of 
that  strong  and  expressive  style,  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  com- 
monly distinguishes  the  compositions  of  early  ages,  we  haire  ground 
to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness,  ease,  and  freedom  of  native  genius, 
in  compositions  of  such  a  period,  than  in  those  of  more  civilized 
times.     And,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homeric 
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poetry  are  fire  and  simplicity.  Let  as  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the  Iliad,  under  die  three  heads  of 
the  subject  and  action,  the  characters,  and  narration  of  the  poet 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be, 
in  the  main,  happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object 
could  be  more  splendid  and  dignified  than  theT  xrjan  wmr.  So  great 
a  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states,  under  o^^e  leader,  and  the  ten 
years'  siege  which  they  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  haye  spread 
far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  military  exploits,  and  interested  all 
Greece  in  the  traditions  concerning  the  heroes  who  had  most  emi- 
nently signalized  themselves.  Upon  these  traditions  Homer  ground- 
ed his  poem ;  and  though  he  lived,  as  is  generally  believed,  only 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want 
of  written  records,  tradition  must,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  into 
the  degree  of  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry;  and  have  left  him 
at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he  pleased  with  the  remains 
of  true  history.  He  has  not  chosen  for  his  subject  the  whole 
Trojan  war ;  but,  with  great  judgment,  he  has  selected  one  part  of 
it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  to 
which  that  quarrel  gave  rise ;  which,  though  they  take  up  forty-seven 
days  only,  yet  included  the  most  interesting  and  most  critical  period 
of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater  unity  to 
what  would  have  othei*wise  been  an  unconnected  history  of  battles. 
He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns 
throughout  the  work;  and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  efiect  of  discord 
among  confederated  princes.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  Ho- 
mer is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  Virgil.  The  plan  of  the 
^neid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  diversity  of 
events ;  whereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has,  in  every  a^,  been  given  to 
Homer,  with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  in<^ 
cidents,  of  speeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with  which 
he  abounds;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified 
his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  history  pieces  of 
almost  all  the  persons  slain,  discover  an  invention  next  to  bound- 
less. But  the  praise  of  judgment  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  less  due  to 
Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is  all  along  conducted 
with  great  art  He  rises  upon  us  gradually  ;  his  heroes  are  brought 
out,  one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention.  The  distress 
thickens,  as  the  poem  advances ;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended 
he  should  be,  the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers  is  the  eharticteristical 
part.  Here  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited  exhibition 
of  characters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dra- 
matic a  writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversa- 
tion. There  is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil:  or, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet  What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two 
words  of  narration.  Homer  brings  about  by  a  speech.  We  may 
observe  here,  that  this  method  of  writing  is  more  ancient  than 
4  A 
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the  narrative  manner.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  whichy  instead  of  narration,  abound  with'speeehes, 
with  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  subjects.  Thus,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis :  '  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Whence  come 
ye  ?  and  they  answered.  From  the  land  of  Canaan  we  come  to  buy 
food.  And  Joseph  said,  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the 
land  are  ye  come.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my  lord,  but 
to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  all  one  man's  sons,  we 
are  trae  men,  thy'servants  are  no  spies.  And  he  said  unto  them^ 
Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they 
said.  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of, one -man  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  £ah 
ther ;  and  one  is  not  And  Joseph  said  unto  them ;  This  it  b  that 
I  spake  unto  you,  saying,  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  pro- 
ved ;  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  shall  not  go  forth,  except  your  young- 
est .brother  come  hither,'  &c.  Genesis  xlii.  7 — 15.  Such  a  style 
as  this,  is  the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  must, 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient.  It  is  copying 
directly  from  nature ;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or 
was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  between  the  persons  of  whom 
the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  time,  when  the  art  of  writing  was 
more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  compress  the  substance 
of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  made  by  the  poet  or 
historian  in  his  own  person ;  and  to  reserve  direct  speeches  for 
solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has  some 
advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition 
more  natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and 
characters ;  but  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tire- 
some. Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to 
the  making  of  speeches  too  far;  and  if  he  be  t^ious  any  where, 
iC  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  un- 
seasonable. Together  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our 
minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek  loquacity  also.  His  speeches, 
however,  are  upon  the  whole  characteristic  and  lively ;  and  to  them 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  has 
given  of  human  nature.  Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  fa- 
miliarly and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We  seem  to 
have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors ;  but  some  more 
delicate  characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but 
for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  Helen, 
so  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her 
from  being  an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with  which  the  old 
generals  behold  her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards 
them,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and 
shedding  te-ars,  her  confusion  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  grief 
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and  self-accusations  at  the  sight  of  Menelaus^  her  upbraiding  Paris 
for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  returning  fondness 
for  him,  exhibit  the  most  striking  features  of  that  mixed  female 
character,  which  we  partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity.  Homer 
never  introduces  her  without  making  her  say  something  to  move 
our  compassion  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to  contrast 
her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  and 
tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterized  with 
the  utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture 
of  gallantry  and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first 
appearance ;  but,  immediately  afterwards,  enters  into  single  combat 
with  him.  He  is  a  great  master  of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in 
his  speeches ;  and  receives  all  the  reproofs  of  his  brother  Hector 
with  modesty  and  deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  ele- 
gance and  taste.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is, 
in  the  sixth  book,  found  by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his 
armour;  and  issues  forth  to  battle  with  a  peculiar gayety  and  osten- 
tation of  appearance,  which  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  finest  com- 
parisons in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  the  horse  prancing  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  bru- 
tal and  unamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in- 
justice is  commonly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines 
of  Horace,  who  has  certainly  overloaded  his  character. 

Impiger,  iracundut,  inezorabUis,  acer, 

Jura  neg^t  libi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis.  A.  P.  121. 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree;  but  he  is  far  from 
being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Aga- 
memnon, though  h^  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has 
reason  on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged ;  but  he  submits, 
and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand 
her ;  only  he  will  fight  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader 
who  had  affronted  him.  Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  he  has  several  other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open 
and  sincere.  He  loves  his  subjects,  and  respects  the  gods.  He  is 
distinguished  by  strong  friendships  and  attachments ;  he  is  through- 
out, high-spirited,  gallant,  and  honourable ;  and  allowing  for  a  de- 
gree of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into  the 
characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abun- 
dantly fitted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  Homer's  gods,  or  his  machinery, 
according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The 
gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  greater  indeed  than 
they  do  in  the  ^neid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem ;  and  hence  Ha- 
mer  has  become  the  standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  ma- 
chinery in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  lec- 
ture. Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Like  every  other  good 
poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the  traditions  of  his  country. 
The  age  of  the  Tit>jan  war  approached  the  age  of  the  gods  and  de-^ 
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mi-gods  in  Greece.  Sereral  of  the  heroes  concerned  in  that  war 
were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of  course,  the  tra- 
ditionary tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  of  that  age, 
were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities.  These  popular  legends 
Homer  very  properly  adopted ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  on  quite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
system  of  machinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  effect  j 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing;  often  lofty  and  magnificent.  It  in- 
troduces into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages;  almost  as 
much  distinguished  by  characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversi- 
fies his  battles  greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and  by  fre- 
quently shifting  the  scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  mind,  in  tiie  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter. 
Homer's  gods,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively 
and  animated  figures,  yet  sometimes  want  dignity.  The  conjugal 
contentions  between  Juno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  he  entertains  us, 
and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities, 
according  as  they  take  different  sides  with  the  contending  parties, 
would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modern  poet  to  imitate. 
In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men ;  they  have  children 
and  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies ;  and  e^ccept  that  they  are  im- 
mortal, that  they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged 
chariots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then 
reascending,  in  order  to  feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosia;  they  are  in 
truth  no  higher  beings  than  the  human  heroes,  and  therefore  very 
fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions.  At  the  same  time,  though 
Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities,  yet  he  knows  how  to 
make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the  most  awful  ma- 
jesty. Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
introduced  with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  in  the  Iliad  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy, 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  will  be  admired 
by  such  only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance 
for  certain  negligences  and  repetitions,  which  greater  refinement  in 
the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets 
to  avoid.  For  Homer  is  the  most  simple  in  his  style  of  all  the  great 
poets,  and  resembles  most  the  style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are 
acquainted  with  him  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.  An  excellcLi 
poetical  performance  that  translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to 
the  original.  In  some  places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  im- 
proved Homer.  It  has  certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenesses, 
and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of  his  sentiments.    But  with* 
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al,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernized.  In  the  midst  of  the  ele^ 
gancc  and  luxuriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language^  we  lose  sight  of  the 
old  bard's  simplicity.  I  know  indeed  no  author,  to  whom  it  is  more 
difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.  As  the  plainness 
of  his  diction,  were  it  literally  rendered,  would  often  appear  flat  in 
any  modern  language ;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not  a 
little  heightened  by  it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon 
us  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any 
language,  except  his  owp,  could  preserve.  His  versification  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious ;  and 
to  carry,  beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to  th^ 
sense  and  meaning. 

In  narration.  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which 
renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  though,  in  his  speeches, as  I  have 
before  admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive ; 
and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well  chosen  particulars  which 
form  the  excellency  of  description.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Ju« 
piter  with  great  magnificence :  • 

Anniiiti  et  totam  nntn  tremefecit  Olympum.  DC  W6. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eye- 
orows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more 
natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to 
some  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so  happily,  as  to  paint  it 
in  a  manner  to  our  sight.  The  shot  of  Pandarus's  arrow,  which 
broke  the  truce  between  the  twp  armies,  as  related  in  the  fourth 
book,  may  be  eiven  for  an  instance ;  and  above  all,  the  admirable 
interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book:  where 
all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tenderness,  the  child 
affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  father's  helmet  and  crest,  and  clinging 
to  the  nurse ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  die  child  mto 
his  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods ;  Andromache 
receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
instant  bursting  into  tears,  ^oxpuo'ev  yskaaoufa^  as  it  is  finely  expressed 
in  the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles,  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  dis- 
played ;  insomuch  that  Virgil's  battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most 
other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimate    in  comparison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  similes,  no  poet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Se 
veral  of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful:  sueh  as  those 
of  the  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancing  to  the 
river  3  and  Euphorbus  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  t 
suddea  blast :  all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that 
are  any  wiiere  to  be  found.    I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  thid 
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Homer's  comparisons,  taken  in  general,  are  his  greatest  beauties. 
They  come  too  thick  upon  us ;  and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  his 
narration  or  description.  The  resemblance  on  which  they  are 
founded,  is  sometimes  not  .clear ;  and  the  objects  whence  they  are 
taken  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  bulls,  eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep, 
recur  too  frequently ;  and  the  allusions  in  some  of  his  similes, 
even  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient  manners, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only 
It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odjrssey  also.  Longi* 
nus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may 
in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still 
remains  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vi- 
gour and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very 
amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad ;  it  con- 
tains many  interesting  stories,  and  beautiful  descriptions.  We  see 
every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  dramatic  genius,  and  the 
same  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work.  It  de- 
scends indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements ;  but  in  recompense  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures 
of  ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  hos- 
pitality and  humanity ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wondenul  adven- 
ture, and  many  a  landscape  of  nature;  and  instructs  us  by  a  con 
stant  vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majesty 
which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books, 
after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and 
languid  ;  and  though  the  discovery  which  (Jl}rsses  makes  of  him- 
self to  his  nurse,  Euryclea,  and  his  interview  with  Penelope,  before 
she  knows  hiin,in  the  nineteenth  book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet 


*  The  teverest  critic  upon  Homer  in  modern  timet,  M.  la  Motte,  admits  afl  that  his 
admirers  urge  for  the  superiority  of  his  genias  and  talents  as  a  poet :  "  C'Moit  uif 
g^nie  natnreUem^nt  podtique,  ami  des  fables  et  des  merreilleox,  et  port6  en  gbnbn} 
a  rimitation,  soit  des  objets  de  la  nature,  soit  des  sentimens  et  des  actions  des 
hommes.  D  avoit  Tesprit  vaste  et  fikond ;  plus  kXeth  que  dtiicat,  plus  naturel  qo*ingt6- 
nieux,  et  plus  amonreux  de  Tabondance  que  du  choix  — n  a  saisi,  par  nne  snp6riorite 
de  gotAf  les  premiss  id6es  de  T^loquence  dans  toutes  les  genres ;  il  a  parl6  le 
langage  de  toutes  les  passions ;  et  il  a  du  moins  ovrert  anx  6criTains  qui  doivent  le 
suivre  une  infinite  de  routes,  quUl  ne  restoit  plus  qu*k  applanir.  II  y  a  apparence 
qti'en  quelques  temps  qu*  Hom^re  ett  y6cu,  il  eftt  Mj  du  moins,  le  plus  grand  poSte 
de  son  pays :  et  k  ne  le  prendre  que  dans  ce  sens,  on  pent  dire,  qu'il  est  le  maltre 
de  ceux  mdmes  qui  Font  surpassi^  — Discours  sur  Homere.  (EuTres  de  la  Motte^ 
tome  ii.  After  these  high  praises  of  the  author,  he  indeed  endeavours  to  bring  the 
merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  But  his  principal  objections  turn  on  the  debasine  ideas 
which  are  there  given  of  the  gods,  the  gross  characters  and  manners  of  the  heroes, 
rnd  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  sentiments  ;  which,  as  Voltaire  obserres,  is  like  ac 
cusiog  a  painter  ibr  having  drawn  his  figures  in  the  dress  of  the  times.  Homer  paint- 
ed his  gods  such  as  popular  tradition  then  represented  them ;  and  describes  sock 
characters  and  sentiments,  as  he  found  among  those  with  whom  he  lived. 
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the  poet  does  not  seem  happy  m  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  disco- 
very  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She  is  too  cautious  and  distrustful^  and 
we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise  of  joy,  which  we  expected  on 
that  high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now 
time  to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  character  clearly  marked,  and 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies 
of  the  Iliad  are  simplicity  and  fire;  those  of  the  JBn^eid  are,  elegance 
and  tenderness.  V  irgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sub 
lime  than  Homer;  but,  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  nedi- 
gences,  greater  variety,  and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular 
dignity,  throughout  his  work. 

W  hen  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region 
of  the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open 
the  ^neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements, 
of  the  Augustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about 
a  female  slave,  no  violent  scolding,  nor  abusive  language;  but  the 
poem  opens  with  the  utmost  magnificence ;  with  Juno,  forming  de- 
signs for  preventing  JEntMS's  establishment  in  Italy,  and  ^neas  him- 
self presented  to  us  with  all  his  fleet,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which 
is  described  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  JEneid  is  extremely  happy ;  still  more  so,  in 
my  opinion,  than  either  of  Homer's  poems.  As  nothing  could  be 
more  noble,  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could  be 
more  flattering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,than  Virgil's 
deriving  the  origin  of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  as  ^neas. 
The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken 
from  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  his  own  country ;  it  allowed 
him  to  connect  his  subject  with  Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his 
mythology;  it  afibrded  him  the  opportunity  of  frequently  glancing 
at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  describing 
Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous 
state.  The  establishment  of  iBneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno, 
leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and  wars;  and  fur- 
nishes a  proper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peace  with  martial 
exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be  found 
so  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  JEneid. 
I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  critics,  that 
the  iBneid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries 
a  constant  reference  to  the  character  ana  reign  of  Augustus  Cassar; 
r,  that  Virgil's  main  design  in  composing  the  ^neid,  was  to  recon- 
cile the  Romans  to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  shadowed  out  under  the  character  of  ^neas.  Virgil,  indeed, 
like  the  other  poets  of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his 
subject  affords  him,  of  paying  court  to  Augustus.*  But,  to  imagine 
that  he  <jprried  a  political  plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poem, 
appears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement    He  had  sufficient 


*  Af  pftrtiai]ar]|y  in  that  noted  pastag«  of  the  tizth  book,  I.  7M 
Hie  Tir,  hie  est,  tibi  qoem  promitti  nepinf  audif ,  lie. 
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pix^ves,  as  a  poet,  to  determine  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject, 
from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great  and  pleasing ;  from  its  being 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages, which  I  mentioned  above,  for  the  full  display  of  poetical  tal- 
ents. 

Unitj  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning  to 
&adf  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  ot 
JSaiABS  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  compre- 
hends the  transactions  of  seveial  years,  part  of  the  transactions  are 
very  properly  thrown  into  a  recital  made  by  the  hero.  The  epi 
sodes  are  linked  with  sufficient  connexion  to  the  main  subject^  and 
the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient 
machinery,  happily  formed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes 
herself  to  the  Trojao  settlement  in  Italy,  gives  rise  to  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  obstruct  ^neas's  undertaking,  and  connects  the  hu- 
man with  the  celestial  operations,  throu^out  the  whole  work. 
Hence  arise  the  tempest  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  shore  oi 
Africa ;  tlie  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till, 
at  last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojao 
name  shall  be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Jimo  foregoes  her  resent- 
ment, and  the  hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great 
propriety,  and  shown  his  art  and  judgment  But  the  admiration  due 
to  so  eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remarking  some 
other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First,  there  are  scarce 
any  characters  marked  in  the  .£neid.  In  this  respect  it  is  insipid, 
when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life. 
Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Trojan 
heroes,  who  accompanied  ^neas  into  Italy,  are  so  many  undistin- 
guished figures,  who  are  in  no  way  made  known  to  us,  either  by  any 
sentiment  which  they  utter,  or  any  memorable  exploits  which  they 
perform.  Even  ^neas  himself  is  not  a  very  interesting  hero.  He 
is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  his  character  is  not 
.marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  cold  and  tame  character ;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido, 
in  the  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  aller 
she  suspected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certain 
hardness  and  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him 
amiable.*  Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  in 
the  whole  ^neid.  The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  of 
her  indignation  and  resentment,  and  the  violence;  of  her  whole  cha- 
racter, exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  which 
Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  ^neid,  the  distribution 
and  management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exception- 
able.   The  ^Aeid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  tte  indul- 


*  Nim  ielu  ingemuit  nostro  ?  num  lamina  flcxit  ? 
Num  lacrymas  victus  dedit,  aut  miseratus  amant^m  est  ?      JEn.  iv.  369. 
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gence  due  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  fast  books 
are  said  not  to  have  received  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author;  and 
for  this  reason,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  the  iBneid  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  But  though  this  may  account  for  incorrectness 
of  execution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a  falling  ofl*  in  the  subject, 
which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  wars 
with  the  Latins  are  inferior,  in  point  of  dignity,  to  the  more  inter- 
esting objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  us  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into  bell. 
And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  ob- 
served, is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Turnus  against  iBneas.  Tur- 
nus,  a  brave  young  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation, 
is  destined  for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her 
mother.  Lavinia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match : 
when  there  arrives  a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region, 
who  had  never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establish- 
ment in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid  •  for  disposing 
us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  th^efect  might 
have  been  easily  remedied,  by  the  poet's  making  £neas,  instead 
of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  the  persecution  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re* 
mark,  Virpl  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admi- 
ration of  ages,  and  which,  to  thb  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equili- 
brium between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and 
distinguishing  excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he 
possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed  ' 
him  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every  affecting  circumstance 
in  the  scenes  he  describes ;  and,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  knows  how 
to  reach  the  heart  This,  in  an  epic  poem,  is  the  merit  next  to 
sublimity ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his  composi- 
tion extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  of 
Hectorwith  Andromache.  But  inthe  iBneid,  there  are  many  such. 
The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there  the 
whole  strength  of  his  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  of  « 
scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror, 
presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed 
with  patlietic  and  affecting  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is 
more  beautifullv  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam ;  and  the 
family-pieces  of  ^neas,  Anchises,  and  Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can 
be  conceived.  In  many  passages  of  the  iBneid,  the  same  pathetic 
spirit  shines;  and  they  have  been  always  the  favourite  passages  in 
that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappr  ' 
paaskm  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  alwavs  moat  justly  admired, 
and  abounds  with  beautiet  of  the  btghest  kind!  The  interview  ol 
4B 
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iSneas  with  Andromache  and  Helenus,  in  the  third  book;  the  qpi 
sodes  of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Lausas  and 
MezentiuByin  the  Italian  wars,  areall  striking  instances  of  .thepoef  8 
power  of  raising  the  tender  emotions.  For  we  must  observe,  that 
thoueh  the  ^neid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  places,  lao^guld, 
yet  mere  are  beauties  scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  even 
n  the  last  six  books.  The  best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the 
whole,  are,  the  first,  the  second,  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh, 
the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's,  in  point  of  fire  and 
sublimity ;  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  hell, 
in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degrees. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  in  its  kind,  to  the  sixth 
book  of  the  iBneid.  The  scenery,  and  the  objects,  are  great  and 
striking ;  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  view  of  the  invisible  world.  There  runs  throi^ 
the  whole  description  a  certain  philosophical  sublime ;  which  Vir- 
gil's Platonic  genius,  and  the  enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  i^, 
enabled  him  to  support  with  a  degree  of  majesty,  far  beyond  what 
the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  suffered  him  to  attain.  With  r^ard 
to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  hb 
whole  works,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it  were  needless  to  en- 
brjre  in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
pimces  of  epic  poetry,  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the  former  imist,  un- 
doubtedly, be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  cenius ;  the  latter,  to  be 
the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  dis* 
covers  both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  which  are  to  be  expected 
in  an  original  author,  compared  with  those  who  succeed  him ;  more 
boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has, 
m  along,  kept  his  eye  uponnomer ;  in  many  places,  he  has  not  so 
much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  translated  him.  The  description 
of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  ^«neid,  and  ^neas's  speech 
upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey ;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  no 
otfier  than  copies  of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre-eminence  in  invention, 
therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to 
Virgil,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we  discern 
all  the  Greek  vivacity  ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman  stateliness.  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious ;  Virgil's, 
the  most  chaste  and  correct.  The  strength  of  the  former  lies  in  his 
power  of  warming  the  fancy ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touch- 
ing the.heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated ;  Virgil's 
more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sub 
limity  to  which  the  latter  never  attains;  but  the  latter,  in  return, 
never  sinks  below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so 
clearly 'be  pronounced  of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detrael  firom 
theaAniwtiop;  tdae  to  both  these  great  poet%  most  of  Homer'a  de 
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fects  may  reasonably  be  immtedy.not  to  bis  genius,  but  to  tbe  man- 
ners of  the  age  in  whieh  he  lived ;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the 
£neid,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  die  iBneid  was  left  an 
unfinished  work. 


CtUESTIONS. 


Wht  doen  the  epic  po&ai  merit  pai^ 
ticular  disctHEdon?  ttavixi^  treated  of 
ftl]»  nature  of  this  eompontiQD,  and  of 
the  principal  rules  relating  to  it*  to 
what  does  our  author  procMd?  who 
claims  our  first  attention;  and  why? 
What  muit,  whoever  sits  down  to 
read  Homer,  ccmsider  ?  Why  should  he 
make  this  reflectkxD?  For  what  is  he 
not  to  look ;  and  of  what  must  he  di- 
vest himself?  What  ia  he  to  expect : 
and  what  must  he  reckon  upon  finding? 
What  does  the  opening  of  the  IL'ad 
not  possess?  Upon  what  does  it  turn? 
Repeat  the  basis  of  the  whole  actkm  of 
the  Hiad.  as  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
Hence,  nse  what?  What  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  why  not? 
How  do  they  discover  human  nature? 
To  what  do  they  give  free  scopes  and 
whet  do  they  show  us?  From  thisstate 
of  manners,  together  with  its  attending 
circumstances,  for  what  have  we 
ground  to  kok?  And  accordingly, 
what  are  the  two  mat  characters  of 
Homeric  poetry?  Under  what  three 
heads  do  we  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  partkmlar  obsovations  on  the 
Iliad?  Why  must  the  subject  of  the 
Hiad  be  admitted  to  be  a  liappy  one  ? 
Upon  what  traditions  did  Homer  ground 
his  poem ;  and  what  remark  fbUows? 
What  nart  of  the  Tro^  war  did  Ho- 
mer select  as  his  subject?  From  this 
management,  what  advantage  did  he 
derive?  What  has  he  gained;  and 
what  shown  ?  At  the  same  time;^hat 
must  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ?  What, 
in  all  ages,  has,  with  the  greatest  rear 
son,  been  given  to  Homer  ?  How  is 
tlnsillustmted?  But  the  praise  of  what, 
is  also  equally  his  due?  How  is  thie^ 
also,  illustrated  ?  In  vvhat  does  Homer 
stand  wiUiout  a  rival  ?  To  what  is  his 
hvdy  and  spirited  exhibitk>n  of  charac^ 
ters  owing?  What  remark  follows? 
W*hat  Virgil  informs  us  by  two  words 
of  narration,  Homer  brings  about  by 
what?  What  may  we  here  observe ; 
and  in  what  boolm  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remark  ?    Repeat  the  pas- 


rage  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  illustra- 
tive of  this  remaric.  Of  this  style^  what 
is  observed?  It  is oopyiiu^ fiom  what ; 
and  what  is  it  giving?  £  progress  ot 
time,  what  was  thought  more  elegantf 
What  are  the  advantages^  andd»  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  ancient  dramatw 
method  w&h  Homer  practised?  Ot 
his  speeches^  however,  what  is  farther 
observed;  and  to  thrai,  what  do  we 
owe  ?  How  » this  illustrated  ?  Of  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  pursued  the  sin- 
gle virtue  of  courage,  wlmt  is  remark- 
ed? How  is  this  remark  Ulustrated,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  character  d 
Helen  is  painted  ?  What  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  dimity?  What  ex- 
hibit the  most  striking  features  of  that 
mixed  female  character,  which  we 
partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity?  Ho- 
mer never  introduces  her  without 
what;  and,  at  the  same  time,  about 
what  is  he  careful  ?  How  is  Paris  him- 
self charactered  ?  Repeat  his  parti- 
cular characteristics.  For  what  has 
Homer  been  blamed?  But  to  what 
opinion  is  our  author  inclined  ?  What 
are  Achilles' peculiar  characteristics? 
Under  the  head  of  characters,  what 
come  i^  ider  consideration ;  and  of  them, 
what  is  observed?  Concerning  ma- 
chinery in  general,  and  concerning 
Homer's  madiinerv  in  particular,  what 
is  iremarked?  What  did  he  follow? 
How  is  this  illustrate  1  ?  In  the  hands 
of  Homer,  what  is  its  e^ct;  ond  of  it, 
what  remarks  follow  i  Of  Homer's 
gods,  what  must  be  confessed  ?  What 
niustration  of  this  remark  follows  ?  In 
apology,  however,  for  Homer,  what 
must  be  remarked  1  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  At  the  same  time, 
how  does  he  frequently  make  them  ap> 
f»ar;  and  what  instances  are  men- 
tioned ?  With  regard  to  H(»ner's  style 
and  manner  of  writing,  what  is  re- 
marked'? By  whom  only  win  it  be  ad- 
mired ;  and  why  ?  Who  can  have  no 
concepdon  of  his  manner?  Of  that 
translation,  what  character  is  given  ? 
Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  do  justice  to 
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Homer,  inatranfilatioii?  Ofhiiveni- 
fication,  what  k  obflerved? 

How  is  Homer  in  narration?  By 
means  of  what,  is  he  every  where  de- 
scriptive ?  How  is  he  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  Virgil?  Whensv^  he 
seelcs  to  draw  our  attention  to  aaypar- 
ticular  object,  what  does  he  do  1  rfbi^ 
form  the  most  natural  and  afleetinff 

Eiicttve  that  can  poasibly  be  imaffinediu 
n  what  does  Homer  particularly  ex- 
cel? What  does  he  do;  and  here,  how 
does  he  oompcu^  with  other  poets? 
With  regard  to  his  similes,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  his  beautiful  simQes^  what 
instances  are  given  ?  Of  what^  howev- 
er, is  our  author  not  of  opimon ;  and 
why  are  they  not  ?  Upon  what  has  oar 
autKor's  observations,  hitherto,  been 
made;  and  of  what  is  it  nece8Baiy,also, 
to  take  some  notice?  What  is  the  criti- 
cism of  Longinus  on  this  poem  ?  What 
does  it  want ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
what  does  it  possess?  Wliat  do  we 
every  where  see?  From  what  does  it 
descend ;  but,  in  recompense  for  this, 
what  have  we  ?  Insteaa  of  that  feroci- 
tv  which  reigns  in  the  Itiad,  with  what 
does  the  Offyssey  present  a  ?  At  the 
same  time,  what  are  the  defects  of  the 
Odyssey  ?  Afler  having  said  so  mnefa 
«f  the  fkther  of  epic  poetrjr,  to  whom 
do  we  proceed;  and  of  hun,  what  is 
observed?  How  does  he  differ  from  Ho- 
mer? When  we  begin  to  read  the 
Iliad,  where  do  we  find  oorselveB? 
When  we  open  the  ^neid,  what  do 
we  discover?  •  With  what  do  we  not 
meet  ?  How  does  the  poem  open .-  and 
with  what?  Why  is  the  suMect  of  the 
ifineid  considered  extremely  happy? 
Of  the  object,  what  is  observed ;  imd 
what  theme  did  it  s^ve  the  poet  ?  What 
did  it  allow  him ;  and  what,  also,  afibrd 
him  ?  To  what  does  the  establishment 
of  iEneas,  constantly  traversed  by  Ju- 
no, lead ;  and  what  does  it  fumidi  ^ 
Upon  the  whole,  i^at  does  our  au- 
thor believe?  For  what  opinion  does 
he  see  no  foundation?  What  does 
Vifgil,  like  every  other  poet  of  that  age, 
do ;  but  what  appears  no  more  than  a 
fanciful  refinement?  What  motives, as 
a  poet,  had  he  to  determine  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  sulje^t?  How  is  the  unity 
of  ^  actkxi  perfectly  preserved?  Why 
are  part  of  the  transactnns  very  nroper- 
.y  thrown  into  a  recital  maf!e  by  the 
hero  ?  Of  the  episodes,  and  of  the  in^ 
trigue  of  the  poem,  what  is  observed  ? 


What  was  the  ttStct  of  the  wrath  ol 
Juno;  and  henee,«risewfaat?  In  these 
main  points,  how  has  Virgil  conducted 
his  work ;  and  what  has  he  shown  ? 
But  the  admiration  due  to  so  eminent 
a  poet  must  not  pvevent  what?  What 
iithennt;  and  in  this  respect,  how  does 
it  compare  with  the  Iliad  ?  Of  the  com- 
penionB  of  IBoesmj  what  is  obsnved  ? 
What  m  said  even  of  iBneas  hiuMMsIf  ? 
Which  is  the  best  suppnted  dbaracter 
in  the  book;  and  how  is  this  illustra- 
ted? Besides  this  defect  of  character, 
what  else  are^  in  saime  respects,  excep- 
tionable? With  what  indulgence  must 
the  JRnad  be  considered;  and  whv? 
For  this  reason,  what  did  he,  by  tus 
will,  order?  But  though  this  may  ac- 
count for  incorrectness  of  execatkm,  for 
what  does  it  net  apologize?  How  is 
this  remark  ffiustroted?  For  what  is 
such  a  plan  unfortunate;  and  how 
might  the  defect  have  been  easily  re- 
medied? But  notwithstanding  these 
defects^  what  does  Virgil  possess? 
What »  his  distinguishing  exeulency  ? 
With  what  had  nature  endowed  him ; 
aiidwhat  was  the  consequence?  Of 
this  merit,  in  an  epie  poem,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  is  the  chief  beauty  of 
this  kind  in  the  Iliad?  Of  the  second 
book  of  tlie  ^neid,  what  ■  observed  ? 
What  instances  are  mentkmed?  Ifow 
have  such  passases  in  the  ^neid  al- 
ways been  rmrded?  Ofthedeodiof 
Dida  in  the  fourth  book,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  farther  iBstaaoes  of  the 
l)oet'is  power  of  raising  Ae  tender  emo- 
tk»s^  are  given?  For  we  onst  obsarve 
what?  What  are  the  best  and  most 
finished  books  of  the  iEneid?  Though 
Virg^  battles  are  inferior  to  Hom^, 
yet  in  what  has  he  exceed  hi»  by 
manv degrees?  What  are  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  mtth  book  of  the 
JSneid?  With  re^^  to  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  Virgil^  nnmbere,  what 
is  observed?  Upon  the  whol^  as  to 
the  comparative  merit  of  these  two 
princes  of  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, with  wtiatremarHs<k)es  ow  avihor 
clooB? 


ANALYSIS. 

Bomer— Introductory  remtrkL 
1.  Thelliad. 

A.  The  bMifl  of  the  action. 

B.  The  subject  happily  choeen. 
c.  Hornet's  inventioii. 

D.  fiis  characters. 
a.  The  dramatic  method  conatdertd 
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b.  Bebn   Pttfto-Achilki. 
c  lie  machinery. 
B.  Tbealyfe. 
r. 
2.  TbeOdywoj. 
▲.  IteezcellaioMaiiditedflfecte. 
Virgil— the  JEneid. 
1.  Ita  exoeUenoeB. 


A.  Tbeaol^iect. 

B.  TbeuniiyofUieectkiL 
c  lie  tendenieM^ 

2.  Its  defects. 
▲.  The  characten. 
B.  Themanagemenioftheaalgeci. 
c  Thebattlea. 
Homer  and  Virgil  compared. 


JLECTURE  XUT. 

LUCAN^  PHARSALIA— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM.— CA-' 
MOENS'  LUSIAD.— PENELOire  TELEMACHUS— VOL- 
TAIRE'S  HENRIADE.—MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST. 

After  Homer  sind  Vinpl,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of  ancient 
times,  i^ho  presents  himself  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who  deserves 
our  attentibn,  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beau- 
ties, with  great  faults.  Though  his  Pharsalia  discover  too  little  in- 
vention, and  be  conducted  in  too  historical  a  manner,  to  be  account- 
ed a  perfectly  regular  epic  poem,  vet  it  were  the  mere  squeamishness 
of  cnticbm,  to  exclude  it  from  the  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as 
I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  pre- 
cise limit,  that  we  must  refuse  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  wnich 
treats  of  great  and  heroic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the 
Pharsalia  carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ; 
neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  tne  triumph  of  Caesar  over 
the  Roman  liberty.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is,  indeed,  brought 
to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  last  books, 
or  it  has  been  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot  reck- 
on him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is, 
that  civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  present  too  many^  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry, 
and  give  odious  and  disgusting  views  of  human  nature.  Gallant  and 
honourable  achievements  funush  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic 
muse.  But  Lucan's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight 
in  savage  scenes ;  he  dwells  upon  them  too  much  ;  and  not  content 
with  those  which  his  subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  introduce  a  long  episode  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscriptions, 
which  abounds  with  all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed  in  a 
former  lecture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  him  of 
the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery,  and  thereby  renders  his  work 
less  splencBd  and  amuong.  Lucan  has  submitted  to  this  disadvan 
tage  of  hb  subject ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  pro 
priety  than  if  he  had  made  an  unseasonable  attempt  to  embellisn  it 
with  machinery ;  for  the  &bles  of  the  gods  would  have  made  a  very 
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unnatural  mixture  with  the  exploits  of  Caesar  and  Pon^pey ;  and  in 
stead  of  raising,  would  have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  recent 
and  well-known  factsl 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  dravrs  them  with  spirit,  and  with 
force.  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  inteifesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  made  to 
possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  sentiment,  or 
bravery  in  action;  but,onthe  contrary,  is  always  eclipsed  by  the  su- 
perior abilities  of  Caesar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Lucan's  favourite  charac- 
ter ;  and  wherever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  him« 
self.  Some  of  the  noblest  and  most  conspicaous  plassages  in  the 
work,  are  such  as  rebate  to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  mouth, 
or  descriptions  of  his  behaviour.  His  speech  in  particular  to  Labi- 
enus,  who  urged  him  to  in'^^uire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  the  war,  (book  ix.  564.)  deserves  to  be  remark- 
ed, as  equal,  for  moral  suMiniity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tion broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  often  from 
place  to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also;  frequently  turning  aside 
from  his  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  of 
a  country ;  sometimedj)hilosophical  disquisitions  concerning  natural 
objects ;  as,  concerning  the  African  serpents  in  the  ninth  book,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  tenth. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia  several  very  poetical  and  spirited  de- 
scriptions. But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in 
narration  or  description.  His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harsh  * 
his  descriptions  are  often  over-wrought,  and  emploved  too  upor* 
disagreeable  objects.  His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments, 
which  are  generally  noble  and  striking,  and  expressed  in  that  glow- 
ing and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.  Lucan 
is  the  most  philosophical  and  the  most  public-spirited  poet  of  all 
antiquity.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher; was  himself  a  stoic;  and  the  spirit  of  thjat  philosophy 
breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  must  observe  too,  that  he  is  the 
only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  his  poem  really  and 
deeply  interested.  Lucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman, 
and  had  feU  all  the  direful  efifects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  of 
that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  high 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kin- 
dle, on  many  occa  Jons,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence,  he 
abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  al 
ways,  well-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that  do  him 
no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his  princi- 
pal excellency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  some- 
times in  his  descriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  sentiments,  his  great 
defect  in  both  is,  want  of  moderation      He  carries  every  thing  to 
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an  extreme*  He  knows  not  where  to  stop.  From  an  effort  to  ag- 
grandize his  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  and  unnatural :  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  where  the  second  line  of  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions is  sublime^  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rise  still  higher,  is 
perfectly  bombast.  Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  the  schools  of  tl  e 
deolaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome. 
He  was  not  free  from  the  infection  ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  show- 
ing the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimer. 

vOn  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original 
g^ius.  His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so 
greats  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  defects ;  and  passages  may  be  pro- 
duced from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever 
The  characters,  for  instance,,  which  he  draws  of  Pompey  and  Ca& 
sar,  in.  the  first  book,  are  masterly ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey 
to  the  a^d  decaying  oak,  is  highly  poetical : 

— totus  popularibus  auris 
Impelli,  plaosuque  lui  gaodere  Aeatri ; 
Nee  repanune  novas  tims,  iiiii2tunM|«e  priori 
Credere  fortune ;  stat  magni  nominis  umbnu 
Qualis,  frasifero  quercus  sablimu  in  agro, 
ExuVias  Tteleres  popoli  sacrataque  gettani 
]>ona  dacam;  nee  jam  Talidis  radictbiia  harenii 
Pondere  fixa  suo  est,  nudosqne  per  aera  ramos 
Effundens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram. 
At,  qoamvis  primo  nntet  casura  sob  Earo, 
£t  circimi  siiv»  firmo  se  robore  tollant. 
Sola  tamen  colitur.     Sed  non  in  C«sare  tantum 
Nomen  erat,  nee  fama  ducis,  sed  nescia  virtus 
Stare  loco,  solusqoe  pudor  nan  TinGere  bello ; 
Aeer  et  iadomitns.*     n    ■  h*U  148. 

But  ^hen  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  are 
obliged  to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the 
government  of  either  sound  judgment  or  corr|fct  taste.  His  geniii? 
had  strength,  but  npt  tenderness ;  nothing  of  what  might  be  called 
amenity,  or  sweetness.  In  his  style  there  is  abundance  of  force : 
but  a  mixture  of  harshness,  and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned 
by  his  desire  of  expressing  himself  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  man- 
ner. Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  more  fire 
and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing  else,  falls  infinitely  below 
him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  tenderness. 


*  With  gifts  and  liberal  bounty  sought  for  fiuM, 
And  loT'd  to  hear  the  vulgar  shout  his  naoM  ; 
In  hb  own  theatre  rejoic*d  to  sit,  * 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  ills  that  miglit  bedde, 
No  aicl  he  sought  to  prop  his  failing  side, 
But  on  his  foroMr  fortune  much  rely'd. 
Stiil  seem'd  he  to  possess,  and  fill  his  place ; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was 
3o,  in  the  field  with  Ceres'  bounty  spread, 
Uprearv  tome  ancient  oak  his  reverend  head : 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  boughs  adorn, 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn  , 
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As  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus^^  though  they  be  poets  of  the  epic 
class,  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  I  proceed  next 
to  TassOy  the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modem  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Deliveied  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It  is 
a  poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction  ;  and 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  ^cies  of  compo- 
sition. The  subject  is,  the  recoTery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infi- 
deb,  by  the  united  power»of  Christendom ;  which,  in  itself,  and 
more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  age,  was  a  splen- 
did, venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.  The  opposition  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  the  Saracens,  forms  an  interesting  contrast  The  subject 
produces  none  of  those  fierce  and  shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord, 
^hich  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan;  but  exhibits  the  efforts  of  zeal  and 
bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable  object.  The  share  which  reli* 
gion  possesses  in  the  enterprise,  both  tends  to  render  it  more  ao- 
^st,  and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery,  and  sublime  descrip- 
tion.  The  action,  too,  lies  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of  time, 
suflSciently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history.  , 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile 
invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.  He  is  full  of  events ; 
and  those, toOy abundantly  various,  and  diversified  in  their  kind.  He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tir^  by  mere  war  and  fighting.  He  frequently 
shifts  the  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  transports  us  to  more 
pleasing  obiects.  Sometimes  the  solemnities  of  religion;  some- 
times the  mtrigues  of  love;  at  other  times,  the  adrentures  of 
a  journey,  or  even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  relieve  and  enter- 
tain the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  artfully  con- 
nected ;  and  while  there  is  much  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  per- 
fect unity  in  the  plan.  The  recovery  of  Jerusalem  is  the  object 
kept  in  view  through  the  whole,  and  with  it  the  poem  closes.  All 
the  episodes,  if  we  except  that  of  Olindo  and  Sopbronia,  in  the 
second  book,  on  which  I  formerly  passed  a  censure,  are  sufficiently 
related  to  the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 


But  the  first  Tigour  of  his  root  now  gone, 

He  stands  dei>eDdent  on  his  weight  alone ; 

All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  displayed, 

And  with  his  leafless  trunk  he  forms  a  shad*. 

Tet,  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat, 

As  every  blast  would  heave  him  from  his  seat } 

Though  thousand  fairer  trees  the  field  supplier, 

That,  rich  in  youthful  verdure,  round  him  rise, 

Fix*d  in  his  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none. 

And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 

But  Cssar's  greatness,  and  his  strength,  was  more 

Tlian  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 

Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been. 

Or  tajes  in  old  records  or  annals  seen ; 

But  *twas  a  valour  restless,  unconfin*d| 

Which  no  success  could  sate,  nor  linttts  bind ; 

Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame,  untaught  to  yield, 

That  UushM  for  nothing  but  an  ill-fou|^  fi«ld^-*JEtowx 
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The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  charaetersy  and  those  too 
bodi  clearly  marked  and  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of 
the  enterprise,  pradent,  moderate,  brave;  Tancre^l,  amorou§,  gfsne* 
reus,  and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Ar* 
gantes;  Rinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  is  in 
part  copied  after  Homer's  Achilles,)  passionate  add  resentful,  sedcc 
ed  by  the  allurements  of  Armida ;  but  a  personage,  on  the  whole, 
of  much  zeal,  honour,  and  heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded 
Solyman,  tiie  tender  Erminia,  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the 
masculine  Clorinda,  are  all  of  them  well  drawq  and  animated 
figures.  In  the  characteristical  part,  Tasso  is  indeed  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished; he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil;  and  yields  to 
no  poet  except  .Homer.  * 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
work  his  merit  is  more  dubious.  Wherever  celestial  beings  are  made 
to  interpose,  his  machinery  is  noble.  God  looking  down  upon  the 
hosts,  and,  t>n  different  occasions^  sending  an  angel  to  check  the  Pa- 
gans, and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produces  a  sublime  effect  The 
description  of  hell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  book,  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has 
been  imitated  by  Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  it  But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors, 
act  too  great  a  part  throughout  Tasso's  poem;  and  form  a  sort  of 
dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The 
enchanted  wood,  on  which  tlfe  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend;  the  messengers  sent  in  quest 
of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  charm ;  their  being  con- 
ducted by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  won- 
derful voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate  islands ;  and  their 
recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and  voluptuousness ; 
are  scenes  which,  though  very  amusing,  and  described  with  the  high- 
est beauty  of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the  marvellous 
to  a  degree  of  extravagance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  9, 
certain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures 
and  incidents  of  his  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us, 
are  always  great;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability. 
He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed 
from  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  stories  of  knight-errantrjS 
stories,  which  the  wild,  but  rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Arios- 
to,  had  raised  into  fresh  reputation.  In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso, 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not  more  marvellous  and  romantic  than 
either  Homer  or  Virgil.  All  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  we 
find  the  romance  of  paganism,  in  the  other,  that  of  chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description,  and  of  poetical  style,  Tasso 
remarkably  abounds.  Both  his  descriptions  and  his  style  are  much 
diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  magnificent 
objects,  his  style  is  firm  and  majestic;  when  he  descends  to  gay  and 
p)c!asing  ones,  such  as  Erminia's  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventii  book, 
4C  63 
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and  the  arts  aiid  beauty  of  ArmidSi  in  the  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and 
insinuating.  Both  those  descriptions  which  I  have  mentioned,  are 
exquisite  in  their  kind.  His  battles  areanimatedi  and  very  properly 
varied  in  the  incidents ;  inferior  however  to  Homer's,  in  point  of 
spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  bis  descriptions.   It 
is  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  he  in 
terests  us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.    He  is  far  infe- 
rior to  Virgil  in  tenderness.     When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and 
sentimentalin  his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  become  artificid  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conoeits,  with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached,  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Affectation  is  by 
no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner^  which,  upon  the 
whole,  is  masculine,  strortg,  and  correct  On  some  occasions,  indeed^ 
especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he 
degenerates  into  forced  stfld  unnatural  ideas;  but  these  are  far  from 
being  so  frequent  or  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threescore 
or  fourscore  lines  retrenched  from  the  poem,  would  fuUy  clear  it,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  all  such  exceptionable  passages. 

W  ith  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso ;  and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso ;  or  at  least  they  must  have  resd 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regolar 
epic  poem  in  the  world ;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  iQneid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  stmpticity  and  in 
fire ;  to  Virgil,  in  tenderness;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  geni- 
us; but  he  jdelds  to  no  other  in  any  poetical  talentis ;  and  for  fertility 
of  invention,  variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  chaotacteirs^  richness 
of  description,  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three 
just  named,  that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Ariosto,  the  ereat  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  cadoot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.  The  fundamental 
rule  of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and 
connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering 
this  apparent  to  the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  in- 
tention to  keep  it  out  of  view  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several 
stories  before  they  are  finished.  Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all 
regularity  of  plan,  and  to  have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious 
and  rich,  but  extmvagant  fancy.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  so  much 
epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unites,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  poetry ; 
sometimes  comic  and  satiric ;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at 
other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  Whatever  strdn 
the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it     He  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 

{'ect;  seems  himself  to  play  with  it;  and  leaves  us  sometimes  at  a 
OSS  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest     He  is  seldom  dra 
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matic;  sometimes^  but  not  often,  sentimental ;  bat  in  narration  and 
description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  makes  every 
scene  which  he  describes,  and  every  evetit  which  he  relates,  pass 
before  our  eyes ;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  subject, 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification. 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens;  whowasnearly  contemporary  with  Tasso,  butwhose  poem 
was  published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  first 
discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama;  an  enterprise 
splendid  in  its  nature,  and  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens,  as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  con* 
sideration  in  Europe.  The  poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  ap* 
pearing  on  the  ocean,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  JEthiopia.  After  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast, 
they  are  at  last  hospitably  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda. 
Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him  an  account  of  Europe, 
recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures 
of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This 
recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined ;  contains 
a  great  many  poetical  beauties ;  and  has  no  defect>  except  that  Vasco 
makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African  prince^  in 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Vasco  and  hiii 
countryman  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The 
9torms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Ca:le- 
cut,  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that 
country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both 
the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent;  and,  joined  with  some 
wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic 
spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
(l^anslations,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  There  is  no 
attempt  towards  painting  characters  in  the  poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero, 
and  the  only  personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant;  not  only 
is  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pa^n  gods  appear  to  be 
the  true  deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  v  irgin,  to  be  suboidi«> 
nate  agents.  One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our 
author  informs  us,  is  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extir- 
pate Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their  great  adversary  is  Bac- 
chus, whose  displeasure  is  excited  by  Vasco's  attempting  to  rival 
his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Ju- 
piter  is  introduced  as  foretelling  the  downfall  of  Mahometanism,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vasco,  in  great  distress  from  a  storm, 
prays  most  seriously  to  God  ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  the  Israelites, 
when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  Apostle 
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Paul,  when  he  was  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In  return  to  this  prajery 
Venus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the  work  of  fiao* 
chus,  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  the  winds  to  be  calmed. 
Such  strange  and  preposterous  machinery,  shows  how  much  authors 
have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  epic 
poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer.  Towards  the  end  of  the  work, 
indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward  salro  for  his  whole  mytho- 
logy ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  describe  the 
operations  of  Providence. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  kind,  iu 
the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  i4)pearing  to  Emanuel^ 
king  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to  discover  his 
secret  springs,  and  acquainting liim,  that  he  was  th^  destined  mon- 
arch for  whom  the  treasures  ot,  the  East  were  reserved,  is  ajyippy 
idea.  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  inaRe  liTth  canto, 
where  Vasco  is  recounting  to  the  king  of  M^linda,  a]l4he  wonders 
which  he  met  with  in  hbnavigaltion.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the 
fleet  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been 
doubled  by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them,  on  a  sudden,  a 
huge  and  monstrous  phantom,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
tempests  and  thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  clouds,'  and  a 
countenance  that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or 
guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  spoke  to  Uiem  with 
a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  them  for  invading  those  seas  which 
he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed  ;  and  for  daring  to  explore 
those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed  to* the  eye 
of  mortals  :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther ;  if  they  should 
proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
them ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was 
employed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Camoens  is  a  poet,  though 
of  an  irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  lofty  imagination.* 

In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  anjust  to  make  no  mention  ot 
the  amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work, ' 
though  not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem. 
The  measured  poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably 
harmonious;  and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the 
French  language  is  capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived  ;  and  is  de* 
ficient  neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  author 
has  entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  particularly  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains 
more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those 
of  any  other  modern  poet  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful; 


*  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Araucana,  an  epic  poem,  in  Spanirth,  composed  bj 
Alonso  d'Ercilla,  because  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  original  language,  and  have 
not  seen  any  translation  of  it.  A  full  account  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Hayley,  %  ihn 
"^tas  upon  his  essay  on  epic  poetry. 
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especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  genius  of 
Fencion  wa^^est  suited  ;  such  as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  or  a  country  flourishihg  in  peace.  There  is 
an  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pictures 
of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  books,  in 
which  Telemachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  nar* 
ration,  throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  Ian- 
guid ;  and  in  the  warlike  adventures,  which  are  attempted,  there 
is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work 
being  classed  with  epic  poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  of 
virtuous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in  some  places  enters ;  and 
from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon 
us  too  often,  and  too  much  in  the  strain  of  common-place  morality. 
Though  these  were  well  suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author, 
which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not 
congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry ;  the  object  of  which  is  to 
improve  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  and  sentiments,  rather 
than  by  delivering  professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  into  hell ;  and 
in  the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invbiWe  world,  we  may 
observe  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  concerning  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into 
hell,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary 
sort  of  object.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmeri- 
ans, which  is  always  coveiied  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ocean.  When  the  spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  ap- 
pear, we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below 
it.  None  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes,  appear  satisfied  with 
fheir  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavoara 
to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figare 
which  he  mrust  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-li^Ur- 
er  on  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  iBneid,  we  discern  a  much  greatter  re 
finement  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world 
had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are 
both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  se 
parate  mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  pttni^ments 
of  the  one,  and  the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  other,  are 
finely  described,  and  in  consistency  withHhe  most  pure  morality. 
But  the  visit  which  Fenelon  makes  Telemachus  pay  to  the  shades, 
is  much  more  philosophical  still  than  Virgil's.  He  employs  the  same 
fables  and  the  same  mythology ;  but  wcfind  the  ancient  mythology 
refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  adorned  with 
that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  so  distinguished. 
His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an  excellent  description 
in  the  myrtic  strain ;  and  very  expressive  of  the  genfius  afnd  spirit^ 
of  the  auttor 
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Voltaire  has  riven  us,  in  bis  Henriade,  a  r^lar  epic  poem^  in 
French  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
may  expect  to  find  marlis  of  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work 
di%(overs,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions,  and 
that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  author 
is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of  the  comparisons,  in 
particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.  But,  con- 
sidered upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  his  chief  pro- 
ductions ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  succeeded  infinitely  bet- 
ter in  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  French  versification  seems  ill 
adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besides  its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme, 
the  language  never  assumes  a  su£Scient  degree  of  elevation  or  ma- 
jesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  the  tender  in 
tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  epic.  Hence  a  feeble- 
ness, and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  in  the  style  of  the  Henr'iade; 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often 
languishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination,  nor  interest  and 
carry  the  reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inspired 
by  a  sublime  and  spirited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Henriade  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem  properly 
includes  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epic  in 
its  nature ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  re- 
gard to  unity,  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both 
the  defects  which  I  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is 
founded  wholly  on  civil  wars ;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  and 
detestable  objects  of  massacres  and  assassinations,  which  throw  a 
gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also,  like  Lucan's,  of  too  recent  a  date, 
and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds  of  well-known  history.  To 
remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  truth.  The 
poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England, 
and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth;  though  every 
one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  Eugland,  and  that  these  two 
Dlustrious  personages  never  met  In  facts  of  such  public  notorie- 
ty, a  fiction  like  this  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms  an  u|}patural  and 
ill-sorted  mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  was  contrived, 
in  order  to  give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former 
transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
>£neas  makes  to  Dido  in  the  ^neid.  But  tlie  imitation  was  inju- 
dicious. iElneas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido  transactions 
of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of  all  the  facts, 
which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ 

a  great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here,  also,  I  am  obliged  to  censure 

his  conduct ;  for  the  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs  is  of  the 

worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem — that  of  allegorical 

'  beings.  Discord,  cunning,  and  love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with 
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the  human  actors,  and  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of 
the  poem.  This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts, 
angeb,  and  devils,  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  con- 
ceived asexisting.  But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are 
no  more  than  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  passions. 
They  may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  and  figures  of 
speech ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occupy 
the  chief  place  ;  they  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper  region . 
But  in  a  poem  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion 
before  to  remark,  when  such  beings  are  described  as  acting  along 
with  men,  the  imagination  is  confounded ;  it  is  divided  between 
phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what  to  rest 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  niaclu 
nery  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and 
possesses  real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
visible world,  which  St  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream,  in  the  se- 
venth canto :  Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  8ucce»> 
sion  before  God;  theirastonishment  when,  arriving  from  all  different 
countries  and  religious  sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  pre- 
sence; when  they  find  their  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the 
truth  unveiled  to  them ;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies  opened  to  Hen- 
ry, and  the  prospect  of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  him ;  are 
striking  and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of 
Voltaire. 

Though  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  poem  are  properly  exten- 
ded, yet  the  narration  is,  on  tiie  whole,  too  general;  the  events  are 
too  much  crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless,  on» 
cause  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  strain  of  senti- 
ment which  runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears,  on 
every  occasion,  with  great  and  properlnstre;  and  the  author  breathes 
that  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all 
his  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has  chalked  out. for 
himself  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soon  as 
we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once 
into  an  inrisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal 
beings.  Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  ac- 
tors, in  the  poem ;  and,  what  in  any  other  composition  would  be  the 
marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so 
remotefrom  the  affairsof  this  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who 
think  such  discussions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Para- 
dise Lost  can  properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
poetical  genius;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem, 
miuesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 

Bct,  may  be  questioned.     It  has  led  him  into  very  difficult  ground, 
ad  he  taken  a  subjeot  that  was  more  human,  and  less  theological; 
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that  wis  nMte  connected  with  the  occurrences  of  life,  aad  ifforM 
a  greiiet'  display  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men,  his  pom 
weiQld,  perhaps,  have,  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  plmog 
9«id  atttactive.    But  the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  the 
dKftng  sublimity  of  his  genius.*     It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton 
tflotie  Was  fitted;  and  in  the  conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  t stretch 
both  of  imagination  and  inrention,  which  is  perfectly  wonderful  Itb 
astonishing  how,  from  the  few  hints  given  us  in  thesacred  Scriptures, 
he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  rc^lar  a  structure,  and  to  fill 
his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.     Dry  and  harsh  pun- 
ges  sometimes  occur.    The  author  appears,  upon  some  occasions,  i 
metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet    Bat  the  genenl 
tenourof  his  work  is  interesting;  he  seizes  and  fixes  the  imaginatioD; 
engages,  elevates,  and  afifects  us  as  we  proceed;  which  is  always i 
sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.     The  artful  change  of  his 
objects;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in  het- 
ven,  afibrds  a  sufficient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.     We  have  still  life,  and  calm  scenes,  in 
the  employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise ;  and  wehavebosy 
scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  win 
t)f  the  angels.     The  innocence,  purity,  and  amiableness  of  our  first 
parents,  opposed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  famishes  a 
happy  contrast,  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole  poem;  only  the 
conclusion,  as  I  before  observed,  is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetiy. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  cha- 
racters; but  such  as  could  be  introduced,  are  supported  with  much 
propriety.     Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure,  and  is,  in- 
deed, the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  riot  describ- 
ed him  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.    He  has,  more 
suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  miied 
character,  not  altogether  void  of  some  good  qualities.    He  is  |  rate 
atid  faithful  to  his  troops.     In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  he  u  not 
without  remorse .  He  is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  pareiits; 
and  justifies  himself  in  his  design  against  them,  from  the  necessity 
of  his  situation.     He  is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  ra- 
ther  than  by  pure  malice.    In  short,  Milton's  Satan  is  no  worse  than 
many  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief,  that  makes  a  figure  in  history. 
The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in 
the  second  book.  Thegood  angels,  though  always  described  with  dig- 
nity and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  infernal  spirits  in 
their  appearance;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity  of  Michael, 
the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel, 
form  proper  characteristical^distinetions.     The  attempt  to  describe 

God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Father 

....  ■  ,      .^  ■  ■      . —    . ...      ._  IP 

*  *<  He  neenu  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  geoiui ,  and  to  know  what 
it  wan  that  natnre  had  bestowei  tipon  liim  more  bountifuUy  than  npon  others  :  the  pow- 
er of  displaying  tlie  rast,  nimnmMini^the  splendid,  enforctng'  the  awfid,  darkening  Ac 
al«oin|r,  and  a|Cgn-^<;*>"ar  the  drendful.  He  therefore  ehoce  a  subject,  on  which  «» 
much  could  not  be  latd  ;  on  which  he  mt^ht  tire  his  fancj,  without  the  censure  o(et 
travagance'  '  Dr.  John  sow's  Life  of  MjUoo 
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and  the  Son,  was  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With  re 
gard  to  his  human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  bis  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined 
for  his  situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterized.  Her  gentle- 
ness, modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female  charaeter. 
Milton's  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In 
this,  pechaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving 
Virgil,  and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instan- 
ces of  the  sublime.     The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  ho8t> 
the»appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  in- 
fernal chiefs,  and  Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this 
world,  discover  the  most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  con- 
ception of  any  f)oet  In  the  sixth  book,  also,  there  is  much  grandeur^ 
particularly  in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah ;  though  some  parts    ^ 
of  that  book  are  censurable;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon 
the  effect  of  their  artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish.    Milton's 
sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Homer*     Homer's  is 
generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosity;  Milton's  pos- 
sesses more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.     Homer  warms  and 
hurries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
elevation.     Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  of 
actions;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet 
there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing,  in 
many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  the 
imagery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descrip^ 
tions  show  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagination ;  and  in  his  similes, 
he  is^  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  im- 
properly introduced ;  seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally 
present  to  us  images  taken  from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  class 
of  objects ;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequent- 
ly to  matters  of  learning,  and  to  fables  of  antiquity.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be  confessed^ to  be  a  falling  off. 
With  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Milton's  genius  seems  to  decline. 
Beauties,  however,  there  are,  in  the  concluding  books,  of  the  tra- 
gic kind.  The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  their 
Ukmentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  are 
very  moving.  The  last  episode,  of  the  angel's  showing  Adam  the 
fate  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  imagined  ;  but,  in  many  places,  the 
execution  is  languid. 

Miltom's  language  and  versification  have  high  merit  His  style 
is  full  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject  His  blank 
verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  the  most  complete 
example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining 
by  the  force  of  number^.  It  does  not  flow,  like  tne  French  verse, 
in  tame,  regular,  uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear;  bot  is 
4  D  64 
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sometimes  smooth  and  flowing^,  sometimes  roof^ ;  varied  in  its  oa 
denoe,  and  intermixed  witti  discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strei^^  and 
freedom  of  epic  composition.     Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed, 
we  sometimes  meet  with ;  but,  m  a  weak  so  long,  and  in  the  main 
so  harmonious,  these  may  be  forgiven. 

On  the  whole,  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beauties 
of  every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a  d^;ree  of  fame 
not  inferior  to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  hare 
many  inequalities.  It  is  the  lot  of  flJmost  every  high  and  daring  genius^ 
not  to  be  uniform  and  correct  Milton  is  too  frequently  theological 
an<](  metaphysical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  his  language ;  often  too  tech* 
nical  in  his  words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many 
of  his  faults  must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  every 
thing  that  is  great ;  if,  at  some  times,  he  falls  much  bebw  himself  at 
other  times  he  rises  above  every  poet  of  the  ancient  or  modem  world. 


AvTBR  Homer  and  VirgiL  y^ho  k 
the  next  great  epic  poet  oi  ancient 
times  ?  Why  does  he  deserve  atten- 
tion? Of  his  Pharsalia,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  was  former]  v  remarked  ? 
What  does  the  subject  of  tne  Pharsalia 
carry?  What  does  it  not  want?  As  it 
stands  at  present,  what  is  said  of  it; 
but  what  ibllowB  ?  Of  Lucan's  suMect, 
what  is  remarked  1  Of  its  two  defects, 
what  is  the  first  ?  What  fumiah  a  more 
proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse  ?  But 
of  liucan^a  genius,  what  inust  be  con- 
fessed? What  is  the  other  defect  of 
the  subject?  Why  is  this  always  un- 
fortunate for  a  poet?  What  remark 
follows  ?  How  are  Lucan's  characters 
drawn  ?  Of  Pompey,  what  is  observed : 
and  hy^  whom  is  he  always  eclipsed  ? 
What  is  said  of  Cato ;  and  of  his  speech 
to  Labienus,  what  is  bbserved?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  to  what  has  t)ur 
author  too  much  attached  himself;  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  From  what 
does  it  apnear  that  he  is  too  digressive 
also  ?  '^(i^at  are  there  in  the  Phanct- 
lia ;  but  in  what  does  our  author's  chief 
strength  lie  ?  Of  his  narratbn,  and  of 
his  descript^ona,  what  is  observed?  In 
what  does  his  principal  merit  consbt ; 
and  what  is  said  of  them  ?  In  what  does 
Lucan  surpass  all  the  poets  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  of  him,  what  is  farther  obs^ 
ved  ?  What  must  we,  also,  observe  ? 
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what  is  remarked  ?  Dot  what  is  the 
fate  of  this  poet  ?  How  is  this  ilfastn- 
ted  ?  In  whiBit  age  did  Lucan  live,  and 
what  was  the  eonseqoience  ?    On  tiie 


whole,  he  is  an  author  possessinff  what  1 
What  atone  for  many  of  his  defects ; 
and  f^m  him,  what  may  be  produced  1 
What  instances  are  given,  uluatrative 
of  this  remark  ?  Repeat  the  passage  in 
which  Pompey  is  compared  to  the  an- 
cient decaymff  oak.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  whole  executkm  of  his  poem, 
what  are  we  obliged  to  pronoance? 
MHiat  hadhisgenhis;  butofwhat  was 
it  destitute  ?  Of  his  styles  what  is  ob- 
served? How  does  he  compare  with 
Virgil?  To  whom  does  our  author  next 

Eroeeed;  why;  and  what  is  said  of 
im  ?  .  When  was  his  Jerusalem  Ddi- 
veredpubljshed ;  and  what  is  said  of 
it  ?  Wbat  is  the  subject  of  it;  and  of 
this  enterprise,  what  is  remarked? 
What  forms  an  interesting  contrast  ? 
What  does  the  subject  notproduce; 
but  what  does  it  exhibit  ?  What  is  ob- 
served of  the  share  whwh  religion  pos- 
sesses in  the  enterprise ;  and  of  the  ae- 
ticm,  also,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  what  has  Tasao 
shown  ?  How  is  this  iilustrated  ?  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  whole  work, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  remarked  of  the  epi- 
sodes ?  With  what  is  the  poem  enliven- 


How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  Hence,!  ed;  and  of  them,  what  is  remarked? 
jn  what  does  he  abound,  and  of  them,!  How  fa  this  remark  iUustnrted?   Ol 
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Tamtk  in  the  cinmeiwiitieal  fMit, 
whatnobBervvd?  Whatfenidof hk 
Diachinery  1  When  is  it  noble ;  and 
what  instanoei  are  giwnt  But  what 
act  too  great  a  part  thvooghout  the 
poem;  and  firm  wfaati  Wfaatsoenei^ 
must  it  be  eonfesBed,  carry  the  mar- 
vellous to  a  degree  of  extravagance  ? 
In  general,  to  what  is  Taaso  most  lia- 
ble to  cenBorel  "What  illustration  of 
this  remark  ibUows  ?  What  apokffy, 
however,  may  be  offered  for  him  ?  Be- 
tween tnem,  what  difierenoe  is  there? 
With  what  beauties  does  Tasso  re- 
markably abound?  Of  both  his  de- 
8criptk)ns  and  hki  style,  what  is  obser- 
ved? How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
What  is  said  of  both  of  the  descriptions 
which  have  been  mentkmed?  Of  his 
battles,  what  is  remarked?  In  what  is 
TasBO  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descrip- 
tk>ns;  and  by  what  is  it  that  he  inte- 
rests us?  In  what  is  he  far  inferior  to 
Viml ;  and  when  is  he  apt  to  become 
artmcud  and  strained?  What  censure 
has  been  carried  loofiur?  What  re- 
marks follow ;  and  what  would  fully 
clear  it  of  all  such  exceptnnable  pasn- 
ges?  Vdiat  critics  have  decried  Tas- 
so ?  But  what  would  one  be  apt  to  ima- 
g'ne ;  and  why  ?  In  what  may  Teubo 
( held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  what  to 
Virgil,  and  in  what  to  Milton?  In  what 
is  he  inferior  to  no  poet,  the  three  just 
mentioned  excepted?  Why  cannot 
Ariosto^  with  proprie^,  be  classed 
among  epic  writers?  What  does  Arios- 
to  appear  to  have  despised;  and  to 
have  chosen  what?  At  the  same  time, 
what  does  his  poem  contain  ?  Of  Ari- 
osto,  and  of  his  Orlando  Furioso,  what 
is  farther  obyrved  ? 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of 
Tasso,  of  whom  do  the  Portuguese 
boast,  and  of  him,  what  is  observed? 
What  is  the  subject  of  it?  Of  the  enter- 
prise, what  is  remarked ;  and  why  was 
It  intcrestmg  to  CamoCn's  countrymen? 
How  does  the  poem  open ;  ana  what 
feUowB  ?  Of  this  recital,  what  is  obser- 
ve&;  and  what  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem  ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
the  whole  work  is  conducted  according 
to.  tire  epic  plan?  Towards  what  is 
there  no  attempt;  and  who  is  the  hero? 
Wliat  is  observed  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Lusiad ;  and  how  does  this  appear  ? 
What  was  one  great  scope  of  the  expe- 
dhion  ;  and  what  foljows  ?  What  salvo 
dnecs  the  author  give  towards  the  end 


cf  the  work,  for  hii  whole  mytholqr^? 
What  fine  machinery,  however,  m  a 
difierent  kind,  is-  there  in  the  Lusiad  ? 
But  what  is  the  noblest  conceptkms  of 
thissortf  What  docs  be  tell  hum?  Oi 
tills  piece  of  machinery*  what  is  re* 
marked?  In  reviewing  tae  epks  poets, 
to  make  no  mention  of  whom,  wereun- 
iust?  Why  is  his  work  entitled  to  be 
heSd  a  poem  ?  What  is  said  of  the  plan 
of  it?  Into  what  has  the  author 
entered  with  much  felicity;  and  in 
thkL  how  does  he  compare  with  other 
moaem  poets?  Of  his  descriptbus^ 
what  is  observed?  Which  is  the  best 
executed  part  of  the  woric ;  and  why  ? 
Of  the  last  twelve  books,  and  of  the 
warlike  adventures,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  From  what  does  the  chief  objec* 
tkm  against  this  work  being  classed 
with  epic  poems,  arise ;  and  of  thes& 
what  is  observed  ?  What  have  several 
of  the  epic  poets  described ;  and  in  the 
prospects  they  have  given  us  of  tfaipt 
mvisible  world,  what  mav  we  observe? 
Ilhistrate  this  remark  from  Homer; 
from  Virgil ;  and  from  Fenelon  ?  What 
has  Voltaire,  in  his  Henriade,  given 
us?  As  in  every  performance  of  that 
celebrated  writer,  we  may  expect  to 
find  marks  of  genius,  wdbX  followB  ? 
Severalof  what,  particularly,  are  both 
new  and  hai>py?  What  remarks  fol- 
low ?  "Why  is  French  versification  illy 
adapted  to  epw  poetry  ?  Hence,  what 
folbwB?  What  does  it  not  do?  What 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ?  What  does 
the  action  properly  mclude ;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed  ?  But  to  what  defects 
is  it  liable ;  and  how  is  this  illuslreted  ? 
To  remedv  this  kust  defect,  what  has 
Volteire  done,  and  what  instance  is 
given?  What  remark  <oIk)ws;  and 
why  was  this  episode  conuT'ed  f  But 
why  was  the  imitatk>n  injudicious? 
What  are  the  genend  remarks  on  the 
machinery  employed  by  Vjltaire  ?  In 
justice,  however,  to  qui  author,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Illustrate  this  re- 
mark. What  is  one  reason  why  this 
poem  makes  a  faint  impres6k)n?  Oi 
the  strain  of  sentiment  which .  runs 
through  it,  what  is  observed?  How 
does  religion  appear,  and  what  spirit 
does  the  author  breathe?  What  has 
Milton  done?  How  it  this  illustrated? 
Of  his  subject,  what  is  remarked ;  but 
what  follows?  What  may  be  ques- 
tk>ned;anr]  why?  But  the  subject 
wluch  he  has  chosen  suited  what;  and 
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in  the  oondiKt  of  it,  what  has  he 
^own?  What  is  amatter  ofastonish- 
meut;  and  what  remarks  fbUow? 
What  did  not  the  nature  of  the  aubject 
admit?  Repeat  the  deecriptioD  of  Sa- 
tan. Of  Belzebub,  Mok)ch,  and  Belial, 
what  is  remarked ;  and,  what  m  aiao 
eaid  of  the  good  angels?  In  what, 
however,  has  he  been  unsucceaBfiil  ? 
With  re^rd  to  his  homan  characie«B, 
what  is  obaenred  ?  Where  is  Adam  too 
knowing,  and  too  refined  ibr  his  otoa- 
rion ;  but  what  is  said  of  Eve  ?  Of  Mil- 
ton's subiimitv,  what  is  remarked  ?  Al- 
most the  whole  of  what  books  are  eon- 
tinned  instances  of  the  soblime ;  and 
what  examples  are  given?  Wluit  is 
said  of  the  sixth  book  ?  How  does  Mil- 
ton's sublimity  compare  with  that  of 
Homer?  What  other  excellences  doea 
Milton  possess  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
lustrated ?  Where  is  there  a  fcdlingoff; 
and  with  what  does  Milton's  genios 
seem  to  decline  ?  But  what  beauties  of 
the  tragic  kind  are  there  in  the  con- 


dudinjS  books?  Of  the  last  epnode, 
what  IB  observed?  What  isthe  charae- 
ter  of  his  style;  and  of  his  blank  vem^ 
what  is  remarked  ?  Repeat  the  eiow^ 
paragniplk 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Locan'B  Phamlia. 

▲.  The  subject  defiBotive. 

B.  The  chairacten  ^uritedly&iflnb 

c.  The  narratioaoonndarea. 

2.  Tmbo^s  Jerusalem  DeliTered. 

▲.  The  Bubjectr-ifae  namtio^ 
s.  The  charactera. 
a.  TIm  machinery. 

3.  Ariosto'a  Orhmdo  FonoeOb 

4.  Camoen's  Fingin^li 

A.  The  ■ul]gixt— the  narration. 

B.  The  machinery  cooaidered. 

6.  Fenetotfa  TelemarJum. 

A.  Tlie  character  of  the  work, 
a  YoltairB'B  Henriade. 

▲.  The  subject— the  nanratloik 

B.  The  machinery. 

7.  Milton's  Paradiee  LoeL 

A.  The  subject— the  rharartftB. 

B.  The  sublimity— the  tendei 
c  Hie  Bt^  ana  venificatioik. 


LECTURE   JLLV. 


DRAMATIC  POETRY.— TRAGEDY. 
Dramatic  poetry  bas,  among  all  ciyOized  Bations,  been  considered 
as  a  rational  and  oseful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  carefiil 
and  serious  discussion.     According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  Figfat 
and  the  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  fife, 
it  divides  itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.     But  as 
great  and  serious  objects  command  more  attention  than  Iktie  and 
ludicrous  ones  ;  as  the  fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than 
the  marriage  of  a  private  person ;  tragedy  has  always  been  held  a 
more  dignified  entertainment  than  comedy.     The  (me  rests  upon  the 
high  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes,  and  simerings  of  manund.     The 
other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.    Terror  and  pity  are 
the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument 
of  the  latter.     Tragedy  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  our  fullest 
discussbn.     This  and  the  following  lecture  shall  be  employed  oa  it; 
after  which,  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  comedy. 
^  Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  beha* 
viour  of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations'  of 
life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  poetry.     It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  human 
manners  and  actions.     For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exlubit 
characters  by  the  narration  and  description  of  the  poet ;  but  the 
poet  disappears ;  and  the  personages  themselves  are  set  before  us, 
acting  and  speaking  what  is  suitable  to  their  characters.     Hence, 
no  kiod  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial  of  the  author's  profound  know- 
ledge  of  the  human  heart.     No  kind  of  writing  has  so  BDucfa  power, 
when  liappily  ^xegqtedi  to  raise  the  rtrongest  erootioiis.     It  iB>  oi 
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ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  ourselves,  and  the  evils 
to  which  we  are  exposed ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the  human  passions,  with 
all  their  direful  effects,  when  they  are  suffered  to  become  extrava- 
gant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so 
also,  in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such 
power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be 
raised  in  epic  poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  poetry  can  our  passionar  be 
strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us. 
Every  poet  finds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character, 
without  representing  that  character  as  worthy  and  honourable, 
though  it  may  not  be  perfect ;  and  that  the  great  secret  for  raising 
indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it, 
in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he 
must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this 
is  often  the  case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our 
hearts  in  their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  described  as  un- 
prosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  representing 
vice  as  fully  triumphant,  and  happy,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made 
always  to  attend  them ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other  is  shown 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt  Love  and  admiration  of 
virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed, 
and  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  senti- 
ments most  generally  excited  by  tragedy.  And,  therefore,  though 
dramatic  writers  may  sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  im- 
proprieties, though  they  may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the 
due  point  of  light,  yet  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be 
a  moral  species  of  composition.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And, 
therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  pious  men  have  shown  against  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  must  rest  only  upon  the  abuse  of  co- 
medy; which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to  justify 
very  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy  is, 
that  it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  ter- 
ror. This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put 
upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  com- 
mentators. Without  entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head, 
the  intention  of  tragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defi- 
ned, to  improve  our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us  in 
behalf  of  virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires 
us  with  proper  sentiments  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
fay  means  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  ho  ac- 
complishes all  the  moral  purposes  of  tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  some 
moving  and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural 
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and  probable  manner.     For  we  must  observe,  thai  the  natural  and 
the  probable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy  ',  and  are  infinitely 
more  important  there,  than  in  epic  poetry.     The  object  of  the  epic 
poet,  is  to  excite  our  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  adventores; 
and  a  much  slighter  degree  of  probability  is  required  when  admira- 
tion is  concerned,  than  when  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be 
moved.     The  imagination,  m  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  mar^eUeua  with- 
out being  shocked.     But  tra^dy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  men.     For  the  end  which  it  porsues  is  not  ao 
much  to  elevate  the  imagination,  as  to  aflect  the  heart ;  and  the  heart 
always  judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what  is  probable. 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  nature  and 
of  truth  upon  the  mind.     By  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  ro- 
mantic circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to  check 
passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  efieet  of 
tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  excludes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gods.^ 
Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  strongly  found- 
ed on  popular  belief,  and  peculiariy  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  upon  the 
interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  bis 
plays,  are  mueh  to  be  condemned ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 
asdestroying  the  probability  ofthe  story.  This  mixtureof  machinery 
with  the  tragic  action  is,  undoubtedly,  a  blemish  in  the  ancient 
theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required, 
that  the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the 
poet,  but  built  on  real  history  or  known  factsw  Such,  indeed,  were 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragediansw  But 
I  cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is 
proved  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted^ 
will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our 
being  moved,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually 
happen,  provided  they  be  such  as  might  easily  have  happened  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  mate* 
rials  from  history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  great<^ 
est  part  of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  wha't 
is  historical,  in  the  subject  They  attend  only  to  whatis  probable,  and 
are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.  Accoitlingly,  some 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  are  entirely  fictitious  in  the  subject; 
such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzire,  the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  and  several  others.  ^ 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  which 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tr«Agedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  afiecting,  is  the  conduct  or  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  the  connexion  of  its  several  parts.  To  re- 
gulate this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  fiimous  rule  of  the 
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three  Unities ;  the  importance  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss. 
Buty  in  order  to  do  this  with  mere  advantage,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  first  look  backwards,  «ind  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy, 
which  will  give  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  w^as^in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are 
derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which 
was  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the 
ssAriiice  offered  to  that  god ;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the 
company  that  joined  them,  sung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and 
from  the  name  of  the  victim,  ^i»yoe,  a  goat,joined  with  <^»  a  song, 
undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  to 
each  other ;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  an* 
tistrophes^  In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment, 
and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a 
person  who,  between  the.  songs,  should  make  recitation  in  verse. 
Thespis,  who  lived  about  536  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made 
this  innovation;  and,  as  it  was  relished,  ^schylus,  who  came  50 
years  after  him,  and  who  is  properly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went 
a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between  two  persons,  or  ac- 
tors, in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  interestingstor},  and 
broueht  his  actors  on  a  stage,  adorned  with  prop)er  scenery  and  de* 
corations.  All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  called  episode,  or  addi- 
Uonal  song;  and  the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original,  subject,  but  to  the  story  in  which 
the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the  drama  a  regulai 
form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection,  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tragedy 
grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most 
perfect  state.  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all 
the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after  iBschylus,  and  was 
little  more  than  70  years  posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  that  the 
chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was 
not  an  ornament  added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designeid  to  render  it 
more  perfect;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition 
to  the  chorus,  which  was  the  original  entertainment.  In  process  of 
time,  the  chords,  from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  acces- 
sory in  tragedy;  till  at  last,  in  modem  tragedy,  it  has  disappear 
ed  altogether;  which  forms  the  chief  distinction  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  par- 
tisans of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns^  whether  the  drama  has 
gained,  or  has  suffered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  nfore 
magnificent,  and  more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the 
most  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  the  work ;  and  being  carried  on 
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by  singing,  and  accompanied  with  music,  it  must,  no  doubt,  have 
diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and  added  to  its  splendour. 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  constant  lessons  of  virtue. 
It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as  might  most  naturally  be  supposed 
present  on  the  occasion ;  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  scene  was 
laid,  often  the  companions  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  and, 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  action. 
This  company,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  constantly  on  the  stage  during  the 
whole  performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entered 
into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  moral- 
ized on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  they  address- 
ed the  gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentiments.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences, on  the  other  side, are  so 
great,as  to  render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  far 
more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imi- 
tation of  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other 
persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  neces- 
sary to  the  dramatic  action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitious 
company  of  persons,  who  have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  business 
of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and, 
though  it  may  render  the  spectacle  splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to 
render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting,  because  more  unlike  a  real 
transaction.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song,  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
rus, with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  is  another  unnatural 
circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther  from  the  re- 
semblance of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  cho- 

*  The  office  of  the  chorus  is  thus  described  by  Horace : 

Actoris  partes  chorus,  officiumque  virile 

Defeudat ;  neu  quid  medics  intercinat  actusi 

Quod  non  proposito  conducat,  et  hsreat  apte. 

lOe  bonis  faveatqae  et  consilietur  amice, 

Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes  : 

Ille  dapes  laudet  mensoe  brevis  ;  ille  salubrem 

Justitiam,  leg^esque,  et  apertis  otia  portis  : 

Ille  tegat  commissa,  deosque  precetur  et  oret, 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuoa  superbis.  Di  Akt.  Post.   10 

The  chorus  must  support  an  actor's  part. 

Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advise  with  art; 

Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease, 

And  the  short  feasts  of  frugal  tables  praise ; 

Applaud  the  justice  of  well-governed  states. 

And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates. 

Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray. 

But  to  the  righteous  gods  vrith  ardour  pray, 

That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  may  bless 

Afflicted  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress ; 

Yet  let  their  song^  with  apt  coherence  join, 

Promote  the  plot,  and  aid  the  just  design.  Frawcis 
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rus,  during  all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shall  consist  with  any  pro- 
oabillty.  The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid 
in  some  public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free 
access  to  it.  To  many  things*  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private, 
the  chorus  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of 
both  parties,  who  copue  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are, 
perhaps,  conspiring  against  each  other.  In  short,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet;  it  requires 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action ; 
it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be  consistent 
with  that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  poet  must  ever  preserve, 
in  order  to  move  our  passions.  The  origin  of  tragedy,  among  the 
Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or  hymn,  to  the  gods. 
There  is  no  wonder,  Uierefore,  that  on  the,  Greek  stage  it  so  long 
mainta^^ned  possession.  But  it  may  confidently,  I  think,  be  assert- 
ed, that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  having  been  superadded 
to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been  the  first  invention,  the 
chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been  thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modern 
theatre.  Instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  cho- 
sen music,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acta,  a  chorus  might  be  introduced,  whose  music 
and  songs,  though  forming  no  part  of  the  play,  should  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions 
which  those  incidents  are  presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spec 
tators.  By  this  means  the  tone  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  with- 
out interruption ;  and  all  the  sood  efiects  of  the  ancient  chorus 
might  be  preserved,  for  inspirmg  proper  sentiments,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  morality  of  the  performance,  without  those  inconve- 
niences which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of 
the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more 
advantage,  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have 
generally  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far 
the  most  important.  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  already 
explained  the  nature  of  it;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the 
incidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine 
naturally  into  one  whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essen- 
tial to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry.  For'a  multiplicity  of 
plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows, 
must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention,  and  prevent  passion  from 
rising  to  any  height  Nothing,  therefore,  is  worse  conduct  in  a 
tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  independent  actions  in  the  same 
play ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being  suspended  and 
4E 
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divided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other*  There  may,  indeed,  be  under-plots  ;  that  is,  the 
persons  introduced  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs ;  but  the 
poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be  connected  with 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward. 
If  there  be  any  intrigue  which  stands  separate  and  independent,  and 
which  may  be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
we  may  always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity. 
Such  episodes  are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato. 
The  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato :  and  a  very  noble 
personage  Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity, 
out  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons 
for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes ; 
have  no  connexion  with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it. 
The  author  thought  his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order 
to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Cato's  family ;  by  which  he  hath 
both  broken  the  unity  of  his  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseason* 
able  junction  of  gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments  and  public 
spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other  parts,  and  which  the 
plav  was  chiefly  designed  to  exhibit. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  plot.  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different 
things  in  dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it  But  it 
may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  and  events,  and  yet  not  be  deficient  in 
unity ;  provided  ay  the  incidents  be  made  to  tend  towards  the  pria* 
cipal  object  of  the  play,  and  be  properly  connected  with  it  AH 
the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in  the  action,  but  are 
remarkably  simple  in  the  plot;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  some- 
times to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting  events. 
In  the  CEdipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  sub^ 
ject  is  no  more  than  this:  (Edipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders 
to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices, 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the 
old  man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest: 
he  will  not  go :  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and 
the  play  ends  with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author, 
the  plot,  or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of 
Achilles,  studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his 
uninhabited  island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy ;  which  he  refuses  to 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from  hea- 
ven and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly  barren 
subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  be- 
come very  tender  and  affe.^ting. 

Among  the  moderns,  n.  ich  greater  variety  of  events  has  been 
a.hnitted  into  tragedy.     It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  passion 
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than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of  char&cters  is 
attempted;  more  intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on;  our  curiosity 
is  more  awakened,  and  more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  Tarie« 
ty  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  improvement  on  tragedy :  it  renders  the 
entertainment  both  more  animated  and  more  instructive;  and  when 
kept  within  due  bounds,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of 
subject  But  the  poet  must,  at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  devia- 
ting too  far  from  simplicity,  in  the  construction  of  his  fable.  For 
if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  intrigue,  it  beconies  perplexed 
and  embarrassed;  and,  by  consequence,  loses  much  of  its  effect. 
Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  otherwise  far  from  being 
void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance 
of  one  standfog  in  per^ct  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  play 
is  too  full  of  business.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  follow  and  com- 
prehend the  whole  series  of  events;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  severu  acts  and  scenesy 
into  which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  foundation 
than  common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace : 

Nere  minor,  nea  sit  qainto  prodiactior  acta 

Fabnla.*  De  Art.  Poxt.  v.  189. 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  composition  which  fixes  this  number  rather  than  any  other;  and 
it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  but 
every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or 
intervals,  as  the  subject  naturally  pointed  out  On  the  Greek  stage, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  acts 
was  totally  unknown.  The  word  act,  never  once  occurs  in  Aristo- 
tle's Poetics,  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama, 
and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end;  or,  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  prologue,  the  episode,  and  the  exode.  The 
Greek  tragedy  was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation,  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall. 
But  at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continu- 
ed and  sung.  Neither  do  these  songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek 
tragedies  into  five  portions,  similar  to  our  acts;  though  some  of  the 
commentators  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  this  office.  But 
it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  chorus  sung,  are  extremely 
unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject ;  and 
would  divide  the  play  sometimes  into  three,  sometimes  into  seven 
or  eight  acts.t 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on.  the  modem 

"  If  you  would  have  your  play  deserve  luccesS) 
Give  it  five  act*  complete,  nor  more,  nor  less.  FRAitcii 

t  Sec  the  diacrtatioo  prefixed  :o  Franklin's  translation  of  Sophocles. 
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stage,  has  divided  every  play  into  five  acts,  and  made  a  total  pause 
in  the  representation  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  poet  must  be  care- 
ful that  this  pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place;  where  there  is  a  natu- 
ral pause  in  the  action ;  and  where,  if  the  imagination  has  any  thing 
to  supply,  that  is  not  represented  on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  transacted  during  the  interval. 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject.  1 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  understand- 
ing the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages 
who  are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking 
introduction,  such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning 
Bride,  and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy 
effect;  but  this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit  In  the 
ruder  times  of  dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subiect  was 
wont  to  be  made  by  a  prologue,  or  by  a  single  actor  appeanng,  and 

f;iving  full  and  direct  information  to  the  spectators.  Some  of -Eschy- 
us's  and  Euripides's  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  an 
introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  now  totally 
abolished,  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itself  by  conversation  among 
the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  stage. 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
acts,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.  The  great  object  which  the 
poet  ought  hei'e  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  m  his  story,  to 
keep  our  passions  always  awake.  As  soon  as  he  allows  us  to  lan- 
guish, there  is  no  more  tragic  merit.  He  should,  therefore,  introduce 
no  personages  but  such  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action. 
He  should  contrive  to  place  those  whom  he  finds  it  proper  to  introduce, 
in  the  most  interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle 
conversation,  or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  play  ought 
to  be  always  advancing;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the 
concern  of  the  spectators,  to  be  raised  more  and  more.  This  is  the 
great  excellency  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment 
and  action,  never  of  mere  discourse;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of 
the  best  French  tragedians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish 
for  the  sake  of  a- long  and  artful  dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pity, 
and  terror,  should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy.  Every  thing  should 
be  full  of  movements.  A  useless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  con* 
versation,  weakens  the  interest  which  we  take  in  the  action,  and  ren- 
ders us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fifth  act  is  the  seat  of  the  cata^strophe,  or  the  unravelling  of 
the  plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet 
to  be  most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is,  that  it 
be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  unrav- 
ellings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mis- 
takes of  one  person  for  another,  and  othersuch  theatrical  and  roman- 
tic circumstances,  are  to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  uext  place, 
the  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be  simple;  to  depend  on  few  events, 
and  to  include  but  few  persons.     Passion  never  rises  so  high  when 


ignorises,  are  those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope, 
('s  Douglas;  both  of  which  are  great  masterpieces  of 
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it  is  divided  among  many  objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one, 
or  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more  checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  com- 
plex and  intricate,  that  the  understanding  is  put  on  the  stretch  to 
trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  as  I  formerly  hmted,  offends 
against  both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tra- 
gedy ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  pro- 
portion as  it  approaches,  every  thing  snould  warm  and  glow.  No 
long  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings;  no  parade  of  genius,  in  the  midst 
of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  close  some  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  poet  must  be  sim- 
ple, serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of  nature! 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what 
i^alled  an  ^  Anagnorisis,'  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be 
different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are 
artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  ex- 
tremely striking ;  such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes 
the  whole  subject  of  his  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fullest  of  suspense,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited on  any  stage.  Among  the  modems,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Anai 
and  Mr.  Home^ 
the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should 
end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient 
agitation  and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are 
rendered  successfi^.  The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want 
scope  upon  this  system ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine, 
and  some  of  Voltaire's  finest  plays,  such  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  tlur 
Orphan  of  China,  with  some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  a 
fortunate  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  the  spirit  of  trasedy,  espe 
cially  of  English  tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  side  of  leaving  the  im 
pression  of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  heart 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  anu  which  has 
employed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally 
occurs  here:  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow 
which  tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind?  For, 
is  not  sorrow  in  its  nature  a  painful  passion?  Is  not  real  distress 
often  occasioned  to  the  spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representations 
at  which  they  assist?  Do  we  not  see  their  tears  flow?  and  yet, 
while  the  impression  of  what  they  have  suffered  remains  upon  their 
minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds  to  renew  the  same  distresses. 
The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  various  solutions  of  it  have 
been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.*     The  most  plain  and  satisfactory 

*  See  Dr.  Campbeirs  Philosophy  orRhetoric,  Book  I  ch.  zi.  where  an  account  is  girtn 
of  the  h/p0the«it  of  difierent  critics  on  this  subject ;  and  where  one  is  proposed,  with 
which,  in  the  main,  I  ag^ree.  See  a]«o  Lcrd  Kaimes's  Essays  on  the  Prunciplet  of  M«' 
ralitj,  Eitay  i.;  ai»d  Mr  Darid .Hume's  Essay  on  Tra^^edy. 
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account  of  the  matter,  a|ipears  to  me  to  be  the  following.  By  the 
wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exercise  of  all  the 
social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing 
an^  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takes  a  strong 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  satisfaction 
is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion,  in  particu- 
lar, is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power.  It  is 
an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  in- 
volves. But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same 
moment  at  which  it  is  afflicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  wh«m 
it  sympathizes:  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions, 
prevails  so  much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain, 
as  to  render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections,  de- 
rives an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds.  We  are 
pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  }>8  we  ought,  and  for  entering,  with 
pipper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  aJlicted.  In  tragedy,  be- 
sides, other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish  the  pain 
ful  part  of  sjrmpathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending  it. 
We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the 
^  beauty  of  action.  From  the  concurrence  of  th^se  causes,  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it 
occasions,  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  in  the  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much 
beishtened,  bv  the  representation  of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as 
to  snock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either  to  the  readin 
of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the 
acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several 
scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  cal- 
led a  new  scene.  These  scenes,  or  successive  conversations,  should 
be  clos(!ly  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  and  much  of  the 
art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexion. 
Two  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  should 
never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment;  that  is,  all 
the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should 
never  go  off  together,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  ap- 
pearing in  the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This  makes 
a  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  ra  effect, 
puts  an  end  to  that  act    For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated. 
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the  act  is  dosed.  This  rule  is,  very  generally,  observed  by  the 
French  tragedians;  but  the  English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  Jt.  Their  personages  succeed 
one  another  upon  the  stage  with  so  little  connexion ;  uie  union  of 
their  scenes  is  so  much  broken,  that,  with  equal  propriety,  their 
plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  well  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule^  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little 
better  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the 
stage,  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art, 
than  for  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his 
appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he 
should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment;  or  for  an  actor  to  go 
away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther  than  that  the  poet 
had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth.  This  is  managing  the 
personae  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  who  are  moved  by 
wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  pw- 
fection  of  dramatic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  con- 
ducted in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing,  where  we  ho- 
hold  {>ersons  before  us  always  busy ;  see  them  coming  and  going; 
and  know  perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and 
about  what  they  are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dra* 
matic  action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  com- 
plete, critics  have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  difiScult,  and,  perhaps,  not 
so  necessary.  The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should 
never  be  shifted ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  should  be  contin- 
ued to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  begin. 
The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time  of  the 
action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is  allowed  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a 
little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  comprehend  the 
whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge,  as  little  as 
possible,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  cironm- 
stances  in  the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  more 
close  to  reality.  We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions upon  the  Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  in 
modern  theatres.  I  showed,  that  a  Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninter- 
rupted representation,  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  di- 
vision of  acts ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between  them ;  but  the  stage 
was  continually  full ;  occupied  either  by  the  actors  or  the  chorus. 
Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  pre- 
cise time  and  place  of  the  representation;  any  more  than  is  allowed 
during  the  continuance  of  one  act,  on  the  modem  theatre. 

But  Jtie  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
little  time  between  the  acts,  has  made  a  great  and  material  change ; 
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gives  more  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the  ancient 
strict  confinement  to  time  and  place  less  necessary.  While  the 
acting  of  the  play  is  interrupted,  the  spectator  can,  without  any 
great  or  violent  efibrt,  Appose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every 
act;  or  can  suppose  himself  moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palace, 
or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another :  and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  observ- 
ance of  these  unities  ought  not  to  be  preferrod  to  higher  beauties 
of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of  more  pathetic  situations, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  stru^Iing  with 
many  an  inconvenience,  inorderto  preserve  those  unities  which  were 
then  so  necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shifted,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  public 
area,  to  which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have 
equal  access.  This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing 
things  as  transacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
acted before  few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  im- 
probabilities arose,  from  limiting  themselves  so  much  in  pointof  time. 
Incidents  were  unnaturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  seve^ 
ral  instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to 
pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have  em- 
ployed  many  hours. 

jaut  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modern  poets  free  from  a 
strict  observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember 
there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes 
of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or 
country,  to  another ;  or  making  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the 
imagination,  which  give  to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unnatu- 
ral appearance,  and,  therefore,  .cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic 
writer  who  aspires  to  correctness.  In  particular,  we  must  remember, 
that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for 
going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  Durine  the  course  of 
each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  is,  during  each  act 
the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more  time  should  be 
supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that  act 
This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  observe.  To 
violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to  change  the 
place,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great  incor- 
rectness, and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the  division  of  a  play  into 
acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  is  remarkable  beyond  most  English  trage- 
dies, for  regularity  of  conduct  The  author  has  limited  himself  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
unity.  The  scene  is  never  changed ;  and  tlie  whole  action  passes  in 
the  hall  of  Gate's  house,  at  Utica^ 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen- 
tation, in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life^ 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfect 
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PFobability,  as  I  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  highly 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  always  hurt 
by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  observance  of  the  dra- 
matic unities  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed 
without  sacrificing  more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  said,  that  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  spectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  ob- 
lects  which  are  set  before  them  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  when  those 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  when  a 
Greek  or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.  He  knows  the 
whole  to  be  an  imitation. only ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be 
conducted  with  skill  and  verisimilitude.  His  pleasure,  the  enter- 
tainment which  he  expects,  the  interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the 
story,  all  depend  on  its  being  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  there- 
fore, seeks  to  aid  the  imitation,  and  to  rest  on  the  probability  ;  and 
the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  by 
awkward,  unskilful  imitation,  deprives  him  of  his  pleasure, ,  and 
leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased.  •This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
theatrical  illusion. 


How  has  dramatic  poetry,  amooff 
all  civilized  nations,  been  coomdereS. 
and  of  what  has  it  been  judged  worthy? 
Accdrdinj?  to  what,  does  it  diWde  into 
the  two  forms  of  comedy  or  tragedy  ? 
Why  hai3  tragedy  always  been  consi- 
dered a  more  dignified  entertainment 
than  comedy?  Upon  what  do  they 
respectively  r&H  ;  and  what  are  their 
respective  instruioents  ?  Which,  there- 
fore, shall  be  die  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion?  When  is  tragedy  a  noble 
idea  of  poetry?  Of  what  is  it  a  direct 
imitation ;  aiid  why?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  it,  or  what  ought  it  to 
be  ?  As  tragedy  is  a  hi^h  species  of 
composition, »  also,  in  itegen<^strain 
and  spirit^  to  what  is  it  favourable? 
How  IS  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
does  every  poet  find  ?  Why  must  he 
sometimes  represent  the  virtuous  un- 
fortunate; but  what  will  he  alwavs 
study  to  do  ?  Though  they  may  be  de- 
Bcrilied  asunprosperous,  yet  of  what  is 
there  no  instance  ?  Even  when  bad  men 
succeed  in  their  designs,  what  follows? 
What  sentiments  are  most  generally 
excited  by  tragedy;  and  therefore, 
«vhat  mufit  be  acknowledged  ?  Taking 
trafi^edies  complexly,  of  what  is  our 
author  fully  persuaded;  and.  there- 
fore, upon  what  must  the  zeal  which 
some  pious  men  have  shown  againt 
4F 
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the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  rest? 
What  account  does  Aristotle  give  of 
the  design  of  tragedy  ?  Of  this  defini- 
tiopi  wimt  is  observed ;  and  what  may 
be  considereda  better  one?  When  does 
an  author  accomplish  all  the  moral 
purposes  of  trafeay  ?  In  order  to  this 
end,  what  is  the  first  requisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  epic  poet,  and 
what  follows?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  tragedy 
demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the  liie 
an^  actions  of  men?  How,  only,  can 
passion  be  raised?  What,  dierefore.  fbl- 
lows?  What  does  this  principle  exclude 
from  tragedy  ?  Why  have  ffnosts  main- 
tained their  place?  But  what  is  to  be 
condemned ;  and  why  ?  Of  this  mix- 
ture of  machinery  with  the  tragic  ac- 
tion, what  is  observed?  In  order  tc 
promote  that  impression  of  probability 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  success  of 
tragedy,  what  have  some  critics  re- 
quired ?  Of  what  tragedies  were  such 
the  subjects?  But  why  cannot  oar  au- 
thor hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any 
^reat  consequence  ?  In  order  to  our  be- 
ing moved,  what  is  not  necessary? 
How  is  this  positk>n  fiuther  illustrated, 
and  what  instances  are  m<entionedf 
Whether  the  subjeet  be  real  or  feigned, 
on  what  does  most  depend  fbir  reoder- 
iaog  the  incklattfci  in  a;tm^v.>pi|Mfer 
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blel  To  regulate  this  conduct,  what 
ikmous  rule  have  critics  laid  down; 
and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ?  But  in 
order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage, 
what  is  first  necessary  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  tragedy,  hi  ite  beginning? 
What  was  its  origin  among  the  Greeks? 
How  were  these  poems  sung?  In  or- 
der to  throw  some  variety  into  this  en- 
tertainment, what  was  thought  proper? 
Who  made  this  innovation ;  of  him. 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  said  or 
JSschylus?  Of  what  these  actors  reci- 
ted, what  is  remarked  ?  What  did  this 
begin  to  give  the  drama,  and  by  whom 
was  it  soon  perfected  ?  What  is  remark- 
able ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ? 
From  this  account,  what  appears ;  and 
of  it,  what  is  further  observed  ?  To 
what  question  has  this  given  rise? 
What  must  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ? 
The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
what;  and  of  what  persons  was  it 
composed  ?  Of  this  company,  what  isi 
further  remarked?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  given?  But,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  the  chorus, 
yet  what  is  observed ;  and  why  ?  How 
IS  this  remark  fully  illustrated?  What 
may  be  confidently  asserted?  Wliat 
use  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus  ?  What  would  be  the  efieo%  of 
this?  After  the  view  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  &c.  for 
examining  what,  is  our  way  cleared  ? 
Of  these  three,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant? When  was  its  nature  explain- 
ed ;  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Why 
is  this  unity  of  subject  still  more  essen- 
tial to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry? 
What,  therefore,  follows;  and  why? 
What  may  there  be?  With  what  ought 
they  to  be  connected;  and  far  what 
reason  ?  Where  have  we  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  defect  ?  Wliat  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tragedy;  and  what  is  said 
of  Cato  himself?  But  what  are  mere 
episodes;  why  did  the  author  intro- 
duce them;  and  what  follows? 

Of  what  must  we  take  care?  What 
do  unit^  and  simplicity  r^pectively 
import  m  dramatic  composition?  Of 
the  Greek  tra^^ies,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  How  18  this  remark  illustrated 
from  the  (Edipus  and  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles?  Yet  of  these  simple  sub- 
jects, what  is  observed?  Among  the 
moderns,  what  has  been  admitted  into 
tragedy;  and  what  has  it  become? 
What  remark  follows?  Why  is  this  va- 
riety fm  improvement  in  tragedy?  Bat 


of  what  must  tiie  poet  beware;  and 
why?  What  instance  is  given  to  iHus- 
trate  this  remark ;  and  of  it,  what  is 
observed  ?  What  must  unity  of  actioti 
also  rebate  ?  What  ibundatioa  has 
the  divisioa  of  every  play  into  five 
acts?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  purely 
arbitrary?  On  the  Greek  stage,  whal 
was  totally  unknown ;  and  from  what 
does  this  appear  ?  What  was  the  Gredi 
tragedy?  How  is  this  iUostrated ? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  intervals  at 
which  the  chorus  sung?  As  practice 
has  now  established  a  different  pi 
about  what  must  the  poet  be  careful 
What  should  the  first  act  cont 
how  ought  it  to  be  managed?^ 
what  does  it  make  them  acquainted  ? 
Of  a  striking  introduction,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  the  ruder  times  of  the  dra- 
ma, how  was  the  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject made ;  and  what  instance  is  men- 
tioned ?  As  such  an  introduction  is  ex- 
tremely artificial,  what  follows  ?  Dur- 
ing which  acts,  should  the  plot  gradu- 
ally thicken?  Here,  what  should  be 
the  poets  great  object;  and  why? 
What  diould  he  therefore  do?  What 
remark  fi>llow8 ;  and  of  whom  is  this 
the  great  excellence?  But  of  French 
tragedians,  what  k  observed?  What 
sh(rald  reign  throughout  a  tragedy; 
and  why?  Of  the  fifth  act,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  is  the  first  rule  con- 
cerning it ;  and  hoice.  what  are  faulty  ? 
What  is  the  next  rule;  and  why  ?  In 
the  last  xAa.ee,  what  is  observed ;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  were 
the  ancients  fond?  When  are  such 
discoveries  extremely  striking;  and 
what  instances  are  given?  What  is 
not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a 
tragedy;  and  why?  In  proof  of  thn 
remark,  what  instances  are  given? 
But  in  ^neral,  to  what  does  w  spirit 
of  English  tragedy  lean  ?  What  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs  here ;  and  why  ? 
Of  tliis  question,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  is  the  most  plain  and  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  the  matter  ?  By  wimt 
are  we,  in  some  measure,  relieved ;  and 
by  what  are  we  gratified  ?  What  re- 
mark follows  ?  At  the  same  time,  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Having  spoken  of 
the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout 
the  acts,  of  what  is  it  necessary  cdso  to 
take  notice  ?  What  forms  a  new  scene ; 
and  of  these  scenes,  what  is  obeerved  ? 
iPor  this  purpose,  what  is  the  first  rule 
to  be  observed?  Of  this,  what  is  le- 
mariced;  and  why?  By  whom  is  this 
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rule  ocwerved ;  and  by  whom  W  u  iiot?| 
Hew  does  this  appear?  What  u  the 
second  rule ;  and  why?  This  is  mana- 
ging the  jraTBODfe  dramatis  in  what 
manner?  Whereas,  what  does  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  writing  reqmre? 
All  that  has  hitherto  been  said,  relates 
to  what;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
more  complete,  what  have  critics  add- 
ed ?  Of  the  strict  observance  of  these, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  do  they  re- 
spectively require  ?  What  is  the  inten- 
tion of  both  these  rules  ?  What  must  we 
observe  ?  From  ¥(hat  does  this  appear  j 
and  hence,  for  what  was  there  no  room 
lefl  ?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  spectacle  totally  (or  some 
mtle  time  between  the  acts?  While 
the  acting  of  the  play  is  interrupted, 
what  can  the  spectator  do;  and  tnere- 
fore,  what  follows?  On  the  ancient 
stage,  what  do  we  plainly  see  7  As  the 
sc^e  could  not  be  shifVed,  what  was 
the  consequence?  To  what  did  this 
lead  ?  From  what  did  the  like  improba- 
bilities arise;  and  why?  Though  mo- 
dem poets  need  not  strictly  to  observe 


these  unities,  yet  what  must  we  re> 
member;  and  why?  In  particnlar, 
what  must  we  remember  ?  How  is  this 
ilhistrated ;  and  what  instances  of  an 
adherence  to  this  rule  are  mentioned  ? 
When  will  the  impression  m  general, 
be  the  more  perfect?  How  is  this  re- 
mark fully  illustrated  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

Dramatic  poeciy. 
1.  Tnupedy. 
▲.  Td6  strain  and  ipirii  favourable  to 

virtue. 
B.  ArktotWn  acoooni  of  it. 
c  TheaaljecU 
D.  The  origin. 
B.  The  chorus, 
r.  Unity. 

a.  Unitv  of  action. 

(a.)  unity  and  simplicity  contrast^ 
ed. 
•  (6.)  DirectioDfl  lor  the  conduct  of 
the  acts. 

(e,\  The  ckee  considered. 

(dV  Why  tragic  representations  af- 
fords gratmcatiofa. 

(e.)  Directions  for  the  scenes  of  the 
acts. 

b.  Unity  of  time  and  place. 


LECTURE  aXTIe 


TRAGEDY.— GREEK— FRENCH— ENGLISH  TRAGEDY. 

Having  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  nest 
to  treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  the 

Erincipal  personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of 
iffh,  or  princely  rank ;  whose  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  it  is  said, 
taKe  faster  hold  of  the  imapnation,  and  impress  the  heart  more 
forcibly,  than  similar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  life. 
But  this  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the 
distresses  of  Desdemona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as 
deeply  as  if  they  had  been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  does,  indeed,  require  that  there  should  be  nothing  degrad 
ing  or  mean  m  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits, 
but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may  render  the 
spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  subject  seemingly  of  more  impor- 
tance, but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic  ; 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art  of  the  * 
poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gives  oc- 
casion. In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  husband,  sod, 
brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting  situa* 
tions,  which  make  man^s  heart  feel  for  roan. 
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The  moral  chaiacters  of  the  persons  represented,  aVe  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the 
poet  places  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  de- 
mands a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  his  personages, 
tfnd  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leave 
upon  the  spectators  impressions  favourable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Providence.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  end,  that 
poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  observed  in  the  catastrophe 
of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long  exploded  from  tragedy ;  the  end 
of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity  for  the  virtuous  in  distress,  and  to 
afford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where 
calamities  often  befall  the  best',  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil 
is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must  beware  of  shock- 
ing our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to. raise 
horror,  or  to  render  v'rtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though  innocent 
persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable ; 
and  shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  oi 
•bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stings  and  the 
remorse  of  guilt,  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater 
miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy, 
are  very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed  charac- 
ters, either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced. 
The  distresses  of  the  one,  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock 
js ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  cha- 
racters, such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  world,  afford  the  most 
proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the 
vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they  interest  us  the  more  deeply,  as  they 
display  the  emotions  and  passions  of  which  we  have  all  been  conscious. 
When  such  persons  fall  into  distress  through  the  vices  of  others 
the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ;  but  it  is  always  more  instructive 
when  a  person  has  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and 
:vhen  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  by 
some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dis- 
pose us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer  useful  warnings  to 
us  for  our  own  conduct. 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  (Edipus 
should  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the 
fittest  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  stage, 
not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  Corneille  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  in- 
nocent person,  one  in  the  roain,of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no 
crime  of  his  own,  nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere 
f.^«v*y  g^yjj  blind  chance,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  human 
Tniseri  i.  In  a  casual  rencounter  he  kills  his  father,  without  know- 
ing him ;  he  afterwards  is  married  to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discover- 
ing himself,  in  the  end,  to  have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest, 
he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject 
pjEcites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it 
is  indeeii  extremely  affecting^  but  it  conveys  no  instniction;  it  awa- 
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kens  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy ;  it  leaves  no  impression  fa- 
vourable to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny  and  inevitable 
misfortunes.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their  tales  about 
oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  in- 
cident sufficiently  melancholy  and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tra* 
gical,  than  useful  or  moral  Hence,  both  the  CEdi  puses  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  and  several 
of  the  like  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  drama,  many  moral  senti- 
ments occurred.  But  the  instruction  which  the  fable  of  the  play 
conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was  owing  to 
the  gods,  and  submission  due  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  Modern 
tragedy  has  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  theatre 
of  passion ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  miscon^- 
duct;  showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  lovei 
resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or 
left  unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried 
by  jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife ;  a  Jaffier,  insnared  by  re- 
sentment and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  witii 
remorse,  and  involved  in  ruin ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which 
he  employs  for  public  spirited  ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all 
whom  he  loved;  a  Calista,  seduced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which 
overwhelms  herself,  her  father,  and  all  her  friends  in  misery;  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which  tragedy  now  displays 
to  public  view;  and  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the 
proper  government  of  their  passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which 
has  most  occupied  the  modern  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  thea- 
tre, it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedies 
is  it  ever  mentioned  ;  and  I  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns 
upon  it,  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  na* 
tional  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the 
two  sexes  from  one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern  times ; 
aided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever 
appeared  on  the  ancient  stage.  But  though  no  reason  appears  for 
the  total  exclusion  of  love  from  the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or 
propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole 
hinge  of  modern  tragedy,  may  be  much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who 
is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet,  declares  loudly  and 
strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as  both  degrading  the 
majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy.  And  assuredly, 
the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  solemn  revolu- 
tions of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage,  tends  to  give 
tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  gallantry  and  juvenile  entertainment. 
The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  M6rope  of  Voluire,  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  assistance  from  love, 
the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind. 
This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  into  tra- 
gedy, it  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  give  riso  to  the  principal  action 
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It  ought  to  be  that  sort  of  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  ma* 
jesty  of  passion ;  and  whi  rh  occasions  great  and  important  conse- 
quences. For  nothing  can  hare  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing 
to  tragedy,  than,  together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to 
mingle  a  trifling  love  intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cito 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the 
Iphig£nie  of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his  per- 
vonages,  the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of  sen- 
iiments ;  that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  those 
persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so 
obvious,  that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it.  It  is  principally  in  the  pa- 
thetic parts,  that  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  it  are  the 
greatest  Tragedy  is  the  region  of  passion.  We  come  to  it  expect- 
rng  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be  ever  so  judicious  in  his  con- 
duct, moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  fails  in 
the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit ;  we  return  cold  and  disappoint- 
ed from  the  performance ;  and  never  desire  to  meet  with  it  more. 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few. 
It  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requires  the 
author  to  have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters 
which  he  draws ;  6f  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom 
he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  all  his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properiy  the 
language  of  any  passion,  without  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence 
or  deadness  of  real  emotion,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of 
anger,  or  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describ- 
ing to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of  telling  them 
what  he  resembles.  This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  lan- 
guage of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  describes  coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to 
another ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the  passionate  person  himself, 
after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what  his  situation  was  in 
the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of  secondary  description, 
is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us,  instead  of  the  native  and  pri- 
mary language  of  passion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  when 
Lucia  confe^es  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time, 
swears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
their  country  she  will  never  marry  him ;  Fortius  receives  this  un- 
expected sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least 
the  poet  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it  How  does 
he  express  these  feelings  ? 

Flx*d  in  astonUhinent,  f  g^axe  upon  thee, 
Like  one  just  blasted  bj  a  stroke  from  heaTD, 
Who  panU  for  breath,  and  stiffens  yet  alhrt 
In  dreadftil  looks ;  a  monomeat  of  wrath 
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This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lucia.  Now  did  any  person,  who 
was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner? 
This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another, 
of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  proper  for  a  bystander,  recounting  this  conference,  than 
to  have  said, 

Fiz'd  in  utookhment,  he  g»s*d  upon  her 
Like  one  juit  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaT*n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  oc* 
casion  in  a  very  difierent  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings ; 
he  pleads  for  pity;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  aston- 
ishment; but  never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks, 
and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  represen- 
tations of  passions  are  no  better  in  poetry  than  it  would  be  in  paint- 
ing, to  make  a  label,  issue  from  the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding 
us  remark,  that  this  figure  represents  an  astonished  or  a  grieved 
person. 

.  On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort 
of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
forced  and  unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings 
of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When 
Osmyn,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  after  parting  with  Almeria,  re- 
grets, in  a  long  soliloquy,  that  his  eyes  only  see  objects  that  are 
present,  and  cannot  see  Almeria  after  she  is  gone;  when  Jane 
Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  tragedy,  on  meeting  with  her  husband  in 
her  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  forgiven  her,  calls  on 
the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  give  her  their 
streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  supply  of  tears ;  in  such  pas- 
sages, we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore, 
that  speak;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead 
of  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and 
speaking  as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining 
his  fancy,  and  spurring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shall 
be  uncommonly  strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under  the 
influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  alwa3's  plain  and  simple ; 
abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and 
impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and 
apostrophes ;  but  never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere 
embellishment  and  parade  of  speech.  We  never  meet  with  any 
subtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The 
thoughts  which  passion  suggests,  are  always  plain  and  obvious  ones, 
arising  directly  from  its  object  Passion  never  reasons,  nor  specu- 
lates, till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse 
or  declamation.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly 
in  short,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches ;  corresponding  to  the  vio- 
lent and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  principleti 
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which  seem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  deficient. 
Though  in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  great  merits 
though  in  exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  are  very 
successful ;  yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  faiL 
Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  nm  into  long  declamation. 
There  is  too  much  reasoninp^  and  refinement;  too  much  pomp  and 
studied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impres- 
sion of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader's 
mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refine- 
ment ;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and 
direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  therer 
fore  on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart:** 
This  too  is  Shakspeare's  great  excellency ;  and  to  this  it  is  princi- 
pally owing,  that  his  dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their 
many  imperfections,  have  been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  public. 
He  is  more  faithful  to  the  true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
passion,  than  any  writer.  He  gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated 
by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from 
all  other  tragic  poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admi- 
rable scene  in  Macbeth,  where  MacduflF  receives  the  account  of  his 
wife,  and  all  his  children,  being  slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The 
emotions,  first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  heart 
but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing  more  ex- 
pressive of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  efiect, 
when  unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  and 
declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  trage 
dies  which  go  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral  sentiments,  wrought 
up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing  taste  of  that 
age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  be 
altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  When  properly  introduced,  they 
give  dignity  to  the  composition,  and  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
extremely  natur?l.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  dis- 
tress ;  when  they  are  beholding  in  others,  or  exj>eriencing  in  them- 
selves, the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune ;  indeed,  when  they  are 
placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and 

*  NothiDjT,  for  instance,  can  be  more  touching  and  pathetic  th^n  the  address  whicb 
M«dea|  in  Kuripidet,  makes  to  her  children,  when  she  had  formed  the  resolntion  o 
p«ttiii|[  them  to  death,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  the  tooflict  whicb  rbe  is  de- 
icribeu  as  suffering  on  that  occasion : 

T/  T^rythxTt  Tor  jratrwrTstToy  >ix«r  > 
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mora)  reflections  naturally  occur  to  them^  whether  they  be  persons 
of  much  virtue  or  not.  Almost  every  human  being  is,  on  such  oc- 
casionsy  disposed  to  be  serious.  It  is  then  the  natural  tone  of  the 
mind ;  and  therefore  no  tragic  poet  should  omit  such  proper  oppor- 
tunities, vi^hen  they  occur,  for  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue. 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for  instance,  in  Shale- 
speare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  greatness,  and  the  ad- 
vices which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his  situation,  ex* 
tremely  natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers ;  and  are  at  once  in- 
structive and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  wiiich  distinguishes  it  I 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects ;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth 
of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit  For,  by 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's 
character,  by  that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  senti* 
ments  of  which  it  is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard ;  and 
has,  both  in  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no 
small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
varied.  Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  has 
sufficient  majesty  for  raising  the  style ;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple 
and  familiar;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence;  and  is 
quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme.  For  mono- 
tony is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet  If  he  main* 
tains  every  where  the  same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keep 
tip  the  same  run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and 
careless  lines;  his  style  should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but 
not  the  uniform  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  brisk- 
ness  and  ease,  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  be* 
ing  always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language, 
indeed,  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere 
prose.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with 
a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  fatal  to  the  high  strength 
and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire  maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  com- 
posing in  French  rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  audience  receives  from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be 
ruined,  says  he,  if  we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse ;  take  away  the 
difficulty,  and  you  take  away  the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea !  as 
if  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions 
which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on 
the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  male  and  fc 
male  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in  rhyme, 
and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some  time  ago,  fashiona- 
ble for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a  tragedy, 
but  sometimes  also  the  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing  need  be  said, 
4G 
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but  that  they  were  the  most  perfect  barbarisms ;  childish  omamentSy 
introduced  to  please  a  false  taste  in  the  audience  and  now  univer* 
sally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  I  shall 
conclude  the  subject}  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French, 
and  the  English  stage,  and  with  observations  on  tlie  principal  writers. 

Most  of  the.  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  ti*agedy  have 
been  already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished  with  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  attending  it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding 
lecture.  The  plot  was  always  exceedingly  simple.  It  admitted  of  few 
incidents.  It  was  conducted'with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  uni- 
ties of  action,  time,  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of 
the  gods,  was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  un- 
ravelling sometimes  made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  was  never  admitted  into  theXlreek  tragedy.  Their 
subjects  were  often  founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes. 
A  vein  of  religious  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them; 
but  they  made  less  use  than  the  moderns  of  Uie  combat  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  all  taken  from  th£  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nation.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  for  two  tragedies.  The 
history  of  CEdipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate  family,  for 
six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no  fewer  than  sev- 
enteen. There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this ;  which  is  the  Per- 
sae,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  ^schylus. 

^schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  both  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is  bold, 
nervous,  and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood ;  partly  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  his 
works,  (they  having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient 
tragedians)  and  partly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  style,  which 
is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds 
with  martial  ideas  and  descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  eleva- 
tion; less  of  tenderness  than  offeree.  He  delights  in  the  marvel- 
lous. The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persae,  the  inspiration  of  Cassan- 
dra in  Agamemnon,  and  the  songs  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eumenides, 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians, 
the  most  correct  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects ;  the  most  just  and 
sublime  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talent. 
The  relation  of  the  death  of  QBdipus,  in  his  (Edipus  Coloneus,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hasmon  and  Antigone,  in  his  Antigone,  are  perfect 
patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  more 
lender  than  Sophocles,  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But, 
in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent;  his 
expositions,  or  openings  of  the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artful 
manner;  and  the  songs  of  his  chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical, 
have,  commonly,  less  connexion  with  the  main  action,  than  those  of 
Sophocles.     Both  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  however,  have  very 
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high  merit  as  tragic  poets.     They  are  elegant  and  beautiful  in  their 
style ;  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  thoughts ;  they  speak  with 
the  voice  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  an 
cient  and  modem  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity,  they  are 
touching  and  interesting. 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and 
widely  different  from  what  obtains  among  us.    Not  only  were  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but,  as 
the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  pro- 
ved, with  much  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a 
modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of  being  set  to  notes; 
it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the*  actors,  and 
was  supported  by  instruments.     He  has  farther  attempted  to  prove, 
but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete,  that  on  some  occasions,  on  the 
Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing  and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided ; 
that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another  performed  the  gestures  and  mo- 
tions corresponding  to  what  the  first  said.    The  actors  in  tragedy 
wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrraa,  which  flowed  upon  the  stage.  They 
were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  uncom- 
monly high;  and  they  always  played  in  masks.     These  masks 
were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths  of 
them  were  so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres;  and  the  visage 
was  so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dis- 
positions of  the  persons  represented.     When,  during  the  course 
of  one  scene,  different  emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person, 
the  mask  is  said  to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turn 
ing  one  or  other  profile  of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the 
change  of  the  situation.     This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended 
with  many  disadvantages.      The  mask  must  have  deprived  the 
spectators  of  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  natural  animated 
expression  of  the  eye  and  the  countenance;  and,  joined  with  the 
other  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  ancients. 
In  defence  of  them,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that 
their  theatres  were  vastly  more,  extensive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and 
filled  with  immense  crowds.    They  were  always  uncovered,  and  ex 
posed  to  the  open  air.     The  actora  were  beheld  at  a  much  greatei 
distance,  and  of  course  much  more  imperfectly  by  the  bulk  of  the 
spectators,  which  both  rendered  their  looks  of  less  consequence,  and 
might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that  their  features  should 
be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voices  enlarged,  and  their  whole 
appearance  magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to  make  the  stronger 
impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spectacles  were  the  favour- 
ite entertainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tlie  attention  given  to 
their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus  be« 
stowed  on  their  theatres,  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  at- 
tempted in  modern  ages. 

In  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  writers 
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particularly  Corneilley  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  tragedy  has  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity.  They  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  the  ancients,  in  introducing  more  incidents,  a  greater 
variety  of  passions,  a  fuller  display  of  characters,  and  in  rendering 
the  subject  thereby  more  interesting.  They  have  studied  to  imitate 
the  ancient  models  in  regularity  of  conduct  They  are  attentive 
to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the  decorums  of  sentiment  and  morali- 
ty;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very  poetical  and  elegant  What 
an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fer- 
vour, strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  passion.  There  is  often 
too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of  action.  They 
are  too  declamatory,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they  should  be 
passionate;  too  refined,  when  they  should  be  simple.  Voltaire 
freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the  French  theatre.  He  ad- 
mits, that  their  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impression 
on  the  heart;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long 
fine-spun  dialogue  with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  spread 
a  languor  over  them;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being 
too  tragic;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  unioa 
of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterize  the  English 
theatre,  ^ith  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre, 
would  be  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  tragedy, 

Gorneille,  who  is  properly  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
truitfulness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  very 
rich,  but  seemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein ; 
for,  in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rsther  than  tender 
and  touching.  Heisthemostdeclamatory  of  all  the  French  trage 
dians.  He  united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lu- 
can,  and  he  resembles  them  also  in  their  faults,  in  their  extrava- 
gance and  impetuosity.  He  has  composed  a  great  number  of  tra- 
gedies, very  unequal  in  their  merit.  His  best  and  most  esteemed 
pieces  are,  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Gorneille.  He  want- 
ed the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Gorneille's  imagination ;  but  is 
free  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few 
poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  oioving  than  Racine.  His  Phae- 
dra, his  And'romaquc,  his  Athalie,  and  his  M ithridate,  are  excellent 
dramatic  performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage. 
His  language  and  versification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all 
the  French  authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poet- 
ical style ;  to  have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage 
and  facility,  and  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Vol- 
taire has,  again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the 
*  Ghef  d'CEuvre*  of  the  French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  dra- 
ma, and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion ,  but 
it  is  less  tender  and  interesting  than  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripides.  In 
the  Phaedra  he  is  extremely  successful;  but  not  so,in  my  opinion,  in 
the  Iphigenie ;  where  he  has  degraded  the  ancient  characters,  by 
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unseasonable  gallantry  Achilles  is  a^ronch  loTer ;  and  Eriphlle,  u 
modern  lady.* 

Voltaire,  in  several  of  his  tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his 
predecessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all:  in  the 
delicate  and  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  to  intro- 
duce. In  these  lie  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt 
from  the  defects  of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force, 
and  of  being  sometimes  too  long  and  declamatory  in  his  speeches ; 
but  his  characters  are  drawn  with  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and 
inhis  sentiments  there  is  much  elevation.  His  Zayre,  Alzire,Merope, 
and  Orphan  of  Cbina^  are  four  capital  tragedies,  and  de^rve  the 
highest  praise.  What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in 
the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most  religious,  and  the  most  moral, 
of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasio  fulfil  not  the  character 


*  The  chfiracteri  of  Corneille  and  Racine  are  happily  contrasted  with  each  otherj 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  will  gratify  several  readers* 

CORNEILLE. 

Illom  nobilibas  majestaa  erehit  alis 
Venice  tangentem  nubes:  stant  ordine  longo 
Magnanimi  circum  heroes,  fulgentibos  omnet 
Ittduti  irabeis;  Polyetictus,  Cinna,  Seleocus, 
Et  Cidui,  et  nigis  signatus  Horatius  ora. 

RACINE. 

Hone  circHmYoiitat  penna  alludente  Cupido, 
Vincula  triumphatis  inttemens  florea  scenis; 
CoUigit  bcc  mollis  renlus,  levibusque  catenis 
Heroes  stringit  docUes,  Phyrrhosqne,  Tltosqae, 
Pelidasque,  ac  Hippolytos,  qui  sponte  sequuntar 
Senritium,  farilesque  ferunt  in  vincula  palmas. 
Ingentes  nimirnm  animos  Cornelius  ingens, 
Et  quales  habet  ipse,  suis  heroibus  afflat 
Sublimes  census;  roa  oUi  mascula,  magnum  os, 
Nee  mortale  sonans.    Rapido  flnit  Irapeto  vena, 
Vena  Sophocleis  non  inficianda  flnentis. 
Racinius  Gallis  haud  visos  ante  theatric 
Mollior  ingenio  teneros  induzit  amores. 
Magnanimos  quamvis  sensus  sub  pectore  verset 
Agrippina,  licet  Romano  robore  Borrhns 
PoUeat,  et  roagni  generosa  superbia  Pori 
Non  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  mollia  natam 
Credideris  vatem ;  vox  olli  mellea,  lenis 
Spintusest;  non  illeanimis  vim  concitus  infert, 
Kt  cIbcos  animorum  aditus  rimatar,  et  Imis 
Meotibus  occultos,  siren  penHrabUis,  ictus 
Insinnans,  palpando  ferit,  laeditque  placendo. 
Vena  fluit  facili  non  intermissa  nitore, 
Nee  rapidos  semper  volvit  cum  murmure  flnctiif, 
Agmine  sed  leni  fluitat.    Seu  gramina  lambit 
Rhnlus,  et  c»co  per  pnita  virentia  lapsu, 
Anfugiens,  tacita  fluit  indeprenius  arena; 
Flore  mlcanf  ripe  illimes;  hue  vulgus  amantom 
Convolat,  et  lacrymis  auget  rivalibus  undas : 
Singultus  unds  refer unt,  gemitusque  sonoros 
Ingeminant,  moUi  gemitus  imitante  snsorro. 

Templum  TragmdisB,  per  Fr.  Marst,  e  S'><4f 
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of  just  and  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  however  so  near  to  it,  and 
possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  charms  of  lyric  po- 
etry, and  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are  eminent  They  abound 
in  well  contrived  and  interesting  situations.  The  dialogue,  by  its 
closeness  and  rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedies ;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  more 
natural,  than  the  long  declamation  of  the  French  theatre.  But  the 
shortness  of  the  several  dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much 
lyric  poetry  as  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition,  often  occasions 
the  coufte  of  the  incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too. quickly,  and  pre- 
vents that  consistent  display  of  characters,  and  that  full  preparation 
of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisimilitude  to 
traeedy. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated 
and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular  and  incor- 
rect, and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic, 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  English, 
therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have  aimed  at  the  hi^est  species  of 
excellence ;  though,  in  the  execution,  they  have  not  always  joined 
the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accompany  the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English  theatre, 
is  the  great  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  called,  as  the 
extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and  come- 
dy, are  altogether  unrivalled.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  genius 
shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether  unassisted  by 
knowledge  or  art  Long  has  he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation ; 
much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him; 
criticism  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  dregs,  in  commentaries  upon 
his  words  and  witticisms ;  and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt, 
whether  his  beauties,  or  his  faults,be  greatest  Admirable  scenes, 
and  passages  without  number,  there  are  in  his  plays ;  passages  be- 
yond what  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  dramatic  writer;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  one  of  his  plays  which  can  be  called  altogether  a  good 
one,  or  which  can  be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduct, and  grotesque 
mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interrupted 
by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a  certain  obscure  bombast, 
and  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of  pursuing ;  and  these 
interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  frequently  occur,  on  occasions 

*  The  character  which  Dry  den  has  drawn  of  Shakspeare  is  not  only  just,  but  iincom- 
monly  elei^ant  and  happy.  '  He  wax  the  man,  who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  aocienC 
poets,  bad  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  AH  the  images  of  nature  were 
ttiU  pretenl  to  himi  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily.  When  he  detcribet 
any  thing,  yoa  more  than  see  it;  you  feel  it  too.  They  who  accuse  him  of  wanting  learn- 
ing, gire  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  was  naturally  learned.  He  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature.  He  looked  inward,  and  foood  her  there 
I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike.  Were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  injury,  to  compaiv 
hiiB  Co  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  maov  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comic  wit  <  ~ 
neratiog  into  clenches ;  his  serious  swelling  mto  bombast.  But  he  Is  always  great, 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him/        DaYDSii*s  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poeny 
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when  we  would  least  wish  to  meet  with  them.  All  these  faults^ 
however,  Shakspeare  redeems,  by  two  of  the  greatest  excellencies 
which  any  tragic  poet  can  possess;  his  lively  and  diversified  paint- 
ings of  character;  his  strong  and  natural  expressions  of  passion. 
These  are  his  two  chief  virtues;  on  these  his  merit  rests.  No^ 
withstanding  his  many  absurdities,  all  the  while  we  are  reading 
his  plays,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  we  meet 
with  men,  vulgar  perhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  in 
their  sentiments,  but  still  they  are  men;  they  speak  with  human 
voices,  and  are  actuated  by  human  passions ;  we  are  interested  in 
what  lliey  say  or  do,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  more  cold  and  artificial  perform- 
ances of  other  poets,  the  public  should  return  with  pleasure  to 
such  warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  nature.  Shak-, 
speare  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for  himself,  a 
sort  of  world  of  preternatural  beings.  His  witches,  ghosts,  fairies, 
and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  .described  with  such  circumstances  of 
awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  speak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  strongly  to  aflfect  the  imagination.  His  two  master- 
pieces,  and  in  whieh,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly 
appears,  are,  Othello  and  Macbeth.     With  regard  to  his  historical 

Eilays,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies; 
»ut  a  peculiar  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  de- 
scribe the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the 
principal  characters,  and  to  fix  our  imagination  on  the  most  interest- 
ing events  and  revolutions  of  our  own  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  English  lan- 
guage several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit.  But  we 
have  not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled 
either  to  particular  criticism,  or  very  high  praise.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Dryden  and  Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed  with  much  fustian 
and  rant  Lee's  Theodosius,  or  the  ^  Force  of  Love,'  is  the  best 
of  his  pieces,  and,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  docs  not  want  tenderness 
and  warmth,  though  romantic  in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sen- 
timents. Otway  was  endowed  with  a  high  portion  of  the  tragic 
spirit;  which  appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  two  principal  trage- 
dies, '  The  Orpnan,'  and  *  Venice  Preserved.'  In  these,  he  is  perhaps 
too  tragic ;  the  distresses  being  so  deep,  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the 
mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless, of  genius  and  strong  passion;  but 
at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  gross  and  indelicate.  No  tragedies  are 
less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  There  are  no  generous  or  noble 
sentiments  in  them ;  but  a  licentious  spirit  often  discovers  itself. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  French  decorum ;  and  has  contrived 
to  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst  of  deep 
tragedy.  • 


*  See  an  excellent  defence  of  Shakspenre's  Hittorical  PUyi,  and  sereral  juti 

Tataoni  on  bU  pecoliar  excellenciet  at  a  tragic  poet,  in  Mrs.  Montague*!  Eeiaj  «i  tbt 
arrMagi  and  ganiiif  of  Sbakspeara. 
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Rowe's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  tho$e  of  Otway.  He  is  full 
of  elevated  and  moral  sentiments.  The  poetry  is  often  good,  and 
the  language  always  pure  and  elegant ;  but  in  most  of  his  plays,  he  is 
loo  cold  and  uninteresting;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two, 
however,  he  has  produced,  which  deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent;  in  both  of  which  there 
are  so  many  tender  and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them 
lustly  favourites  of  the  public.  ^ 

Dr.  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  fire; 
but  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shocking  and 
direful  passions.  In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  there  are  some 
fine  situations,  and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first  acts  are  ad- 
mirable. The  meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  husband  Osmyn,  in  the 
tomb  of  Adselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  situations 
to  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  defects  in  the  catastrophe,  I  point- 
'  ed  outin  the  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thomson's  tragedies  are  too  full  of  stiff 
morality,  which  renders  them  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda,  far  excels  the  rest;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters,  and 
sentiments,  justly  deserves  a  pl?.ce  among  the  best  English  tragedies. 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat 

Upon  the  whole;  reviewing  the  tragic  compositions  of  different 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy  is  the  re- 
lation of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident;  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  passion  or  crime,  oftener  of  the  decree  of  the  gods,  simply 
exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and 
beautifully  set  before  us;  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the  chorus. 
A  French  tragedy,  is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conversations, 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragical  and  interesting  situations ;  carried 
on  with  little  action  and  vehemence;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty, 
and  high  propriety  and  decorum.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  com- 
bat of  strong  passions,  set  before  us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing 
deep  disasters;  often  irregularly  conducted;  abounding  in  action; 
and  fiUing  the  spectators  with  grief.  The  ancient  tragedies  were 
more  natural  and  simple ;  the  modern  are  more  artful  and  complex. 
Among  the  French,  there  is  more  correctness;  apnong  the  English 
more  nre.  Andromaque  and  Zayre,  soften;  Othello  and  Venice 
Preserved,  rend  the  heart  It  deserves  remark,  that  three  of  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  turn  wholly  up- 
on religious  subjects:  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of  Cor- 
neille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded  upon  a  his- 
torical passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  other  two,  the  distress 
arises  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages  to 
the'  Christain  faith ;  and  in  all  the  three,  the  authors  have,  with 
much  propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  h% 
derived  from  religious  ideas. 
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Having  treated  of  the  dramatic  ac- 
UOQ  in  tragedy,  to  treat  of  what  does 
oar  author  next  proceed  ?  What  has 
been  thought  by  some  critics?  From 
what  does  it  appear  that  this  is  more 
eoecioufl  than  solid?  What  does  the 
dignity  of  tragedy,  indeed,  require? 
What  effect  may  their  high  tbbk  pro- 
duce ;  but  to  what  does  it  conduce  very 
little ;  and  why  ?  What  illustration  u 
this  remark  followB?  Of  the  moral  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  represented,  what 
is  observed?  What,  in  the  conduct  of 
tragedy,  demands  the  ooet's  greatest 
attention?  For  this  ena,  what  is  not 
necessary ;  and  why  ?  But,  withal,  of 
what  must  the  author  beware ;  and  for 
what  reason?  How  must  the  stings  of 
the  remorse  of  guilt,  ever  be  represent- 
ed ?  What  is  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the 
c&aracters  proper  for  «agedy;  and 
why  ?  Of  mixed  characters  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  such  persons,  what  is  far- 
ther remarked ;  but  when  is  it  always 
more  instructive;  and  why?  Upon 
these  principles,  at  what  is  our  author 
surprised?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
CEoipus ;  what  does  it  excite ;  and  of  it, 
as  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocle&  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  the  subjects  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  tragedies,  what  must  be 
acknowledged  ?  With  what  were  they 
too  much  mixed?  What  instances  of 
this  kind  are  mentioned  ?  Though  ma- 
ny moral  sentiments  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  drama,  yet  what  remark 
follows?  How  has  modern  tragedy 
aimed  at  a  higher  object?  Toulus- 
trate  this  remark,  what  instances  are 
mentioned,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ? 
tn  tragedy,  what  passion  has  most  oc- 
cupied the  modem  stage  ?  Where  was 
it  in  a  manner,  whoUv  unknown? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  To  what  was 
this  owin^?  What  remark  follows; 
and  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  opinion 
of  Voltaire  ?  To  what  does  the  mixihg 
of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  important 
events  that  belong  to  the  tramc  etape, 
tend  ?  Of  what  are  the  Doucms  of  Mr. 
Home,  &c.  a  sufficient  proof?  On  this 
subject,  what  seems  to  be  clear?  What 
sort  of  k>ve  ought  it  to  be ;  and  why? 
In  what  plays  are  the  bad  effects  of 
his  sufRciently  conspicuous?  Afler  the 
ragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject, 
anf  chosen  his  personages,  what  is  the 
next  thing  to  which  he  must  attend  ? 
Of  the  necessity  (^observing  this  geoe> 
ml  raie^  what  ii  t)beerved  and  why* 
4H 


not?  As  tragedy  is  the  re^n  of  pa** 
pion,  what  mows?  What  is  a  preroga- 
tive of  genius  given  to  few  ?  Wiiat  does 
it  require ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated?  Of  a  person  in  what 
situation,  is  this  the  language?  Yet 
what  remark  follows  ?  What  instance 
have  we  of  it  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of 
it,  what  is  observed?  How  does  the 
person  who  is  himself  concerned,  speak 
on  such  an  occasion?  Such  representa- 
tions of  passion  in  poetry,  are  no  better 
than  what  ?  On  some  other  occasions 
into  what  are  poets  too  apt  to  run ;  and 
why?  By  what  examples  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated ;  and  in  such  passages, 
what  d6  we  see?  Whatisthecharao- 
ter  of  language  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence ofrecl  passion  ?  In  the  senti- 
ments of  real  passion,  with  what  do  we 
never  meet;  and  why?  Of  paBsion, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  When  we 
examine  the  French  tragedians  by 
these  principles,  what  do  we  find  ;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated? Of  Sophocles  and  Eurmides, 
what  is  here  observed;  and  atao  of 
Shakspeare?  To  what  scene  does  our 
auUior  refer,  in  support  of  this  remark? 
What  is  said  of  it?  With  re^d  to 
moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tra- 
gedies,  what  is  observed;  and  why? 
With  what  tragedies  is  this  remarkably 
the  case;  and  what  ^-re  they?  Of  what, 
however,  is  our  author  not  of  opinion : 
and  why  ?  When  do  serious  ana  moral 
reflections  naturally  occur  to  persons  of 
all  de8crii)tions  ?  Why  is  almost  every 
human  being,  then,  disposed  to  be  sen* 
ous;  and,  therefore,  what  follows? 
What  instance  is  here  given  to  illus- 
trate this  remark;  ana  of  Addison's 
Cato.  what  is  here ,  observed  ?  What 
should  the  style  and  Ver^jfksation  oi 
tragedy  be?  Why  is  our  blank  verse 
happily  suited  to  this  purpose?  "Why 
should  monotony,  above  all  things  be 
avoided  by  a  tragic  poet?  Into  wnat 
should  he  not  sink ;  and  ^hat  should 
hisBtyle  always  have?  What  should 
it  assume  ?  What  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  French  tragedy?  WhaX 
requires  this;  and  why ?j, What  is  its 
effect?  What  does  Voltai^  maintain  ? 
What  does  he  say  ?  Of  this  idea,  what 
is  observed?  With  regard  tc  what,  need 
nothing  be  said ;  oiSy  that  they  wer« 
what  f 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  dme- 
rent  kin£  of  tragedy,  with  what  doei 
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our  author  conclude  the  subject  1  IBb- 
peat  the  distiiiguiahing  characters  of 
uie  Greek  tra^nedy,  wmck  fiavie  been 
mentioned.  I^m  what  were  most  of 
their  plots  taken  ^  "What  instances  are 
Qveh  i  what  does  .^sch^rlus  e:dubit  ? 
What  are  his  Qharacteristics  ?  Why  is 
be  obscure  euid  diflicult?  With  what 
does  he  abound ;  what  does  he  possess ; 
and  in  what  does  he  delight  ?  What 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,,  and  strongly 
expfeasive  of  his  genius?  What  is  said 
of  Sophocles?  What  evidence  have  we 
of  the  eminence  of  his  descriptive  ta- 
lent? How  cloes  he  compare  with  Eu- 
npfides  ?  What  merits  do  they  both  pos- 
sess, as  tragic  poets?  Of  theatncal 
representation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
has  the  Ahh6  du  Bos  proved?  What 
has  he  farther  attempted  to  prove?  Of 
the  actors  in  tragedy,  what  is  obser- 
ved i  What  is  said  of  these  masks  ? 
When  different  emotions  were  to  ap- 
pear in  the  same  persoiL  how  was  the 
chaiige  expressed  ?  With  what  disad- 
vantages, was  this,  contrivance  attend- 
ed ?  In  defence  of  them,  wliat,  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  remembered?  In 
whose  hands  has  tragedjr  anp^red 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity?  How 
have  thev  improved  upon  the  ancients? 
In  what  have  they  studied  to  imitate 
them?  To  what  are  they  attentive? 
In  them,  what  is  an  English  taste  most 
apt  to  censure?  How  is  this  defect  il- 
lustrated? What  does  Voltaire  admit; 
and  what  does  he  very  candidly  ^ve 
as  his  judgment?  By  what  is  Ost- 
neille  distinguished?  Of  his  genius, 
what  is  observed;  and  why?  How  does 
he  compare  with  other  French  trage- 
dians? What  did  he  write;  and  in 
what,  also,  did  he  resemble  them? 
What  has  he*  composed;  and  which 
are  his  best  ?  How  does  Racine  com- 
pare with  Corheille?  Of  his  tendemese, 
what  is  observed ;  and  of  whitper- 
fbrmemces,  what  is  remarked  ^  What 
is  said  of  bis  language  and  versifica- 
tion ?  In  what  h^  he  excelled  all  the 
French  authors?  What  evidence  of 
this  is  ffiven ;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
Upon  wose  plans  has  Racine  formed 
two  of  his  plifys :  and  of  them,  what  is 
remarked?  Of  Voltaire,  what  is  obser- 
ved? In  what  has  he  outdone  them 
all  ?  From  what  is  he  not  exempt;  b^t 
how  are  his  characters  drietwn  ?  Which 
are  four  iBXceUent  tragedies?  In  the 
atraim  of  hn  iiDntinienta,  Iw^hlit  doWe 
viezpectedly  fiikll  iHiat  ii  said  of 


Ae  nifdiical  dramas  of  Metaatawf 
For  what  are  they  eminent;,  and  m 
what  do  they  abound?)^  die  &kfj^ 
what  is  observed?  What  remark  fiil- 
lowB?  To  e^eak  of  what  do  we  now  pro- 
ceed; and  what  is  their  '^eiMral  coa- 
riacter  ?  As  the  pathetic,  is  the  soul  of 
tragedy,  what  fouows  ?  What  is  the 
first  object  which  presents  itpeU*  to  us^ 
on  the  finghsh  theatre?  What  are 
his  merits;  and  what  aie  nis  faults  t 
Wibiat  are  his  two  chief  virtues?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  What^erefbre,  is 
no  matteir  of  wonder?  What  ment 
does  Shaki^lpeare  likewise  posseie? 
How  ia  this  illustrated  ?.  Which  are  his 
two  mosteir^eces  ?  Of  his  historical 
play&  what  is  observed  ?  After  the  ie^ 
of  Shakspeare,  what  can  we  produce; 
but  what  nave  We  not  ?  Of  Dryden  and 
Lee,  azid  of  Lee's  Theodomus,  what « 
observed?  Witii  what  was  Otway  en- 
dowed, and  where  does  it  appear  to 
great  advantage?  Of  these,  what  s 
farther  remarked  i  What  dies  he  pns* 
sess?  In  what  does  his  want  of  tnorali- 
ty  appear ;  of  what  fe  he  ^e  opposite ; 
and  wh^t  has  he  contrived  t6  cb?  How 
do  Bowe's  tragedies  compare  wiih  those 
of  Otway  1  To  this  remark,  what  twp 
excepitions  are  there ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them?  Whatissaidc^Dr.Yoong^ 
Reven^ ;  and  of  Congreve's  Moom 
izig  Bnde  ?  Of  Mr.  Thoigpeonls  trage- 
dies, what  is  remarked  ?  Which  far  ex- 
cels the  rest,  and  what  is  said  of  xtl 
On  reviewing  the  tragic  composftxHiB 
of  difierent  nations,  what  eonchnnoB 
arise  ?  In  what  did  the  ancients  and  in 
what  do  the  modems  excel  ?  How  do 
the  French  and  the  ^iglish  compare ; 
and  what  illustratidn  follows?  What 
deserves  remark ;  and  on  what  are  they 
respectively  founded? 

1.  Tnufedy. 

▲.  Toe  diaractera. 

a.  Aristotle's  oDserVaiiciis  en  them. 

6.  The  Bubjectb  of  Greek  tragedlA. 

t;,  'Lo^e  p^edontbtoi  on  the  liiodeni 
stage. 
\,  mhe  seniuneoto* 

a.  The  Datura!  lan^age  ct  pswinn  tc 
be  observed. 

6.  Moral  reflections  considered, 
o.  The  slvle  and  venrffioBiiaii. 

d.  TheHbadTadCag«s  ^fPrenchrfayne. 
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COMEDY. 

CoxiiiT  iB  vflfficietitljr  dimrhmnated  from  tn^dy ,  bjr  ite  general 
apirit  »Dd  stndik.  While  mty  and  terror,  and  the  other  stromg  pas- 
eKNia^form  Ae  proTince  or  the  kitter,  the  chief  or  rather  sole  instm* 
enent  of  the  fenner  is  ridicule.  Comedjr  proposes  for  it^  obieet 
neither  the  znttt  suffeirings  nor  the  great  crimes  of  men  ^  hat  their 
foliies  and  slighter  yices,  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise 
i>n  b^oiders  a  sense  of  improprietyi  which  expose  them  to  be  cen- 
sured and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesome 
in  civil  society. 

This  ^nerid  idea  of  comedy,  as  a  satitical  exhibition  of  the  im> 
mrdprieties  and'  follies  of  mankind, »  an  idea  yery  moral  and  osefuL 
There  is  nodiing  in  the  natm^,  or  general  plan  ^this  kind  of  com- 
position, that  Tenders  it  liable  to  censure.  To  polish  the  manners 
of  men,  to  promote  sttentioa  te  the  proper  decorums  of  social  be- 
batiour,  and  above  all,  to  renderTice  riduiuloos,  is  doii^  vedl  service 
to  the  world.  Many  vices  might  be  more  seccessfolly  exploded,  by 
employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serions  attacks  and  sargu* 
ments.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  an 
instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unslalful,  or  im- 
proper hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its  doing  mischief,  instead  of  good, 
to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have  maintained 
it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead, and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objects; 
and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge,  whetiier  these  colours  be  na- 
tural and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  truth  and 
error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  chss,  have  too 
often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  ob- 
jects which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  comedy,  bat  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it  In 
the  hffifids  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  cor- 
rupt ;  while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will 
be  not  only  a  gay  and  imiocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertain- 
ment. French  comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  mannera;  while 
English  comedy  has  been  too  often  the  sdiool  of  vice. 

The  rules  respectingtbe  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 
first  lectmre  upon  tra^dy,  belong  equally  to  comedy ;  and  hence, 
of  course,  omrdisqirisitions  concerning  it  are  shortened..  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  that  there 
be  a  proper  unjty  of  action  and  subject,  that  the  unities  of  time  and 
pfatce  be,  as  much  as  possible,  preserved ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of 
the  action  be  bitraght  within  reasoniible  bounds ;  and  the  plaee  of 
llie  actioti  nennft  changed,  at  leasts  not  during  the  course  of  eacb 
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aot ;  that  the  several  scenes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly 
linked  together;  that  the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the 
act  .closes;  and  that  the  reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  the  pe» 
sonages  who  fill  up  the  different  scenes,  enter  and  go  off  the  stage, 
at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these 
rulesy  I  showed,  was  to  bring  the  imitation  as  near  as  possible  to 
probability ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation  giv- 
ing us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy^  For  the  action  of 
comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  tragedy,  more  like 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life,  we  judge  more  easi- 
ly .of  what  is  probable,  and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  The 
probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  introduced,  are 
the  great  foundat]x>n,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole 
beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
w^  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  scene  in  whatever  region  he 
pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his 
own,  or  of  a  foreign  country;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period 
that  is  agreeable  to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of 
this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason.  In  the  great 
vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages 
resemble  one  another;  and  are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  tra- 
gic muse.  But  those  deooryms  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discrimi- 
nations of  character,  which  afibrd  subject  for  comedy,  change  with 
the  differences  of  countries  and  tioies;  and  can  never  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  foreigners,  as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own  country; 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of  such  mannas  and  such  cha- 
racters only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore  the  scene  and  subject 
of  comedy,  should  always  be  laid  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
times.  The  comic  poet  who  aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and 
follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  ^  to  catch  the  manners  living  as 
they  rise.'  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last 
age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue,  but  to  give  us  pictures 
taken  from  among  ourselves;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices; 
to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its 
follies,  and  its  extravagances.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan,  in  this 
manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.  Plautus,  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow 
this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greeee,  and 
adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  comedy  was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome ; 
and  that  then  they  contented  themselves  with  imitating  often  with 
translating  merely,  the  comedies  of  M enander,  and  other  Greek 
writers.  In  after  times,  it  is  known  that  the  Romans  had  the  ^  Co- 
mcedia  Togata,'  or  what  was  founded  on  their  own  manners^  as  well 
as  the  ^  Comoedia  Palliata,'  or  what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

Comedy  xpay  be  divided  into  two  kinds^  comedy  of  charactcib 
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and  comedy  of  iatiigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  of 
the  play,  is  made  the  principal  object  In  the  former,  the  display 
of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  the  action  is  contri- 
red  altogether  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate 
to  it  The  French  abound  most  in  comedies  of  character.  All 
Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this  sort;  his  Avare,  for  instance. 
Misanthrope,  Tartuffe;  and  such  are  Destouches'  also,  and  those  of 
the  other  chief  French  comedians.  The  English  abound  more  in 
comedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  of  Congreye,  and,  in  general, 
in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  story,  more  bustle,  and  ac- 
tion, than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advantage, 
these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some 
interesting  and  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  be- 
come insipid.  There  should  be  always  as  much  intrigue  as  to  give 
us  something  to  wish,  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should 
so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix 
our  attention;  while  they  afford  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  for 
the  exhibition  of  character.  For  the  poet  must  neVer  forget,  that 
to  exhibit  characters  and  manners,  is  his  principal  object.  The  ac* 
Uon  in  comedy,  though  it  demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it 
animated  and  natural,  is  a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the 
performance,  than  the  action  in  tragedy:  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what 
men  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than 
what  they  suffer.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too 
much  intrigue;  and  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  wera  fashion- 
able for  a  while,  carried  on  by  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries, 
and  disguised  habits,  are  now  justly  condemned  and  laid  aside :  for 
by  such  codduct,  the  main  use  of  comedy  was  lost  The  attention 
of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  any  display  of 
characters,  wasfi^ed  upon  the  surprising  turns  and  revolutions  of  the 
intrigue;  and  comedy  was  changed  into  a  mere  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common  faults 
of  comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.  Where- 
ever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  hit  the 
precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins. .  When 
the  miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus,  searching  the  person  whom  ho 
suspects  for  having  stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  his  right 
hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out  *  Ostende  etiam  tertiam,' '  show  me 
your  third  hand,'  (a  stroke  too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him) 
there  is  no  one  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Certain 
degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the  comedian;  but  there 
are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good  taste;  and  supposing  the  mi- 
ser to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his  jealousy  and  his  suspicions, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  his  wits  suspecting  another 
of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the  intro- 
ducing them  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites,  give  too  theatrical  and 
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afbeted  an  air  to  the  piece.  This  is  become  too  eommoii  a  resoarM 
of  eoniic  writers,  in  order  to  h^j^ton  their  cbaraetefi^  and  display 
Jiem  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  per 
son  arrives  upon  the  stage,  the  spectator  knows  that»  io  the  neart 
scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  good-aatnted  notan; 
or  if  one  of  the  lovers  introduced  be  remarkaUy  gaj  and  aiiy»  w« 
are  sure  that  his  eompanicm  is  to  he  a  graTe  and  serious  lover;  like 
Frankly  and  Bellamy,  Clarinda  and  Jacinths^  in  Dr.  Hoftdly'a  SiMh 
pioious  Husband.  Such  production  of  characten  by  pairs»  is  like 
the  employment  of  the  figure  antithesia  in  discourse,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  oecasioD8»  but  is  too  a|^ 
parently  a  rhetorical  artifice.  In  every  sort  of  composition,  the  per- 
fection of  art  is  to  conceal  art  A  masterly  writ^  wiU^  there^re^ 
give  us  his  characters,  distinguished  rather  by  sueh  shades  of  diveratf 
as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  than  marked  with  such  strong  op- 
positions, as  are  rarely  brought  into  actual  contrast  in  any  ef  the 
circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  oii^ht  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  Uvely ;  very 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  eenversatiQny 
and,  upon  no  occamon,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean,  and  gross  ex« 
pressions.  Here  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  thw  come* 
dies  they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.  Certain- 
ly, if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition  uriiatever,  it  is  to  that  which 
imitates  the  conversation  of  men  iti  ordinary  life.  One  of  the  nMist 
difficult  circumstances  in  writing  comedy,  and  one, too,  open  which 
the  success  of  it  very  much  depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughont^  a 
current  of  easy,  gented,  unafected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and 
flippancy;  without  too  much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit;  withont 
dulness  and  formality.  Too  few.  of  our  English  comedies  are  div 
tinguisbed  for  this  happy  turn  of  conversation;  meet  of  them  are 
liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Careless  Husband,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Provoked  Husband, 
and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have  more  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 
general  principles  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  under* 
stood,  by  a  short  history  of  its  progress ;  and  a  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  authors  of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  among 
the  Greeks  than  comedy.  We  have  fewer  lights  concerning  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  probable  is,  that^ 
like  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  pecu- 
liar  to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart:  till, by 
degrees,  it  diverged  into  an  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture from  solemn  and  heroic  tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three 
stages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks ;  which  they  call  the  aneient, 
the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  against 
particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the  stage  h^ 
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ntnoe.  Qf  ^b  natme  are  the  pUys  of  Arbtopbapes,  eleven  <tf 
which  ^r^stiU  e^t^at;  play  a  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly 
diljEereat  iemp.  all  compositions  which  have,  since  t)iat  wq,  borne 
the  name  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbulent  and  Hcentioua 
rqp^^c  that  of  Athena  was,  ^ind  what  unjpestrained  scope  the  Athe- 
nians gave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could  suQer  the  most  illustrious 
pevsonagjBS  of  their  state,  their  generals,  and  ^heir  magistrates,  Cleoi^, 
Lao^achus,  Nicias,  Alcihi^es,  not  to  mention  Socrates  the  philos^ . 
pber,  and  E^iuripi^es  U^  poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  c^ 
comedy.  Several  of  Aristophanes'  plays  are  wholly  political  satires 
upon  public  n^aniigement,  and  the  conduct  cf  generals  ^.nd  statesr 
meo,  4uriog  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  are  so  full  of  political 
allegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  tb^^  with- 
out a  con^derable  l^nowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  Th^y 
al^Ond^  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
Eurjjpid^  I  to  whom  the  author  bore  much  enmity,  and  has  written 
two  ^m^ies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  ^re  the  characteristics  of  Ansto^ 
ptMin^.  Geoius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions;  but 
his  performaoees,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any 
high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed} 
to  have  been  composed  for  the  mok  The  ridicule  employed  in 
them  is  extravagant ;  the  wit,  for  the  moat  part,  huffoonish  and  farcir 
Old;  the  personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel;  and  the  obscenity  that 
reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and  intolerable.  Tho  treatment  given  by 
this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  his  playof  ^Th9 
Clouds,'  is  w^l  knawn ;  but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  So- 
crates in  tiie  public  esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Urec, 
makes  it  appear,  that  it  could  no^  have  been,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, the  cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  which 
did  oQt  happen  till  twenty-three  years  after  the  representatioo  (d 
Airistophanes'  Clouds.  There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  plays ; 
boi  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  partly  comip ; 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addresses  the  spectators, 
defends  thie  author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  i^ttacking  per? 
sons  on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  oif  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was, 
at  this  period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an 
instrument  of  too  much  license  and  abuse.  Then,  what  is  called 
the  middle  comedy,  took  rise ;  which  was  no  other  than  im  elusion 
of  ihe  l^w.     Fictitious  names,  indeed,  were  employed ;  but  living 

Eeisons  were  still  attacked ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
e  aufficiently  known/  Of  these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains. 
To  them  aucoeeded  the  new  comedy;  when  the  stage  being  oblig- 
ed to  desist  wholly  from  personal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now, 
the  picture  of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Menander  Was  the  most  distinguished  author,  of  this  kind,  amons 
the  Greeks ;  and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by  Terence,  ana 
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the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch^  we  have  much  reason  to 
gret  that  his  writings  have  perished ;  as  he  appears  to  have  reform* 
ed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  public  taste,  and  to  have  set  the 
model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  among 
the  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom 
were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  Plautus  is  distinguished  tor 
very  expressive  language,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comiea. 
As  he  wrote  in  an  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  rude- 
ness of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  He 
opens  his  plays  with  prologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  piece.  The  representation  too,  and  the  action  of 
the  comedy,  are  sometimes  confounded  $  the  actor  departing  from 
his  character  and  addressing  the  audience.  There  is  too  much  lovf 
wit  and  scuirility  in  Plautus ;  too  much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play 
upon  words.  But  withal,  he  displays  more  variety  and  more  force 
than  Terence.  His  characters  are  always  strongly  marked,  though 
sometimes  coarsely.  His  Amphytrion  has  been  copied  both  by  Mo 
Here  and  by  Dryden;  and  his  Miser  also,  (in  the  Audnlaria )  is  the 
foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has  been  once  and 
again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.  Than  Terence,  nothing  can 
be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and  elegant  His  style  is  a  model 
of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.  His  dialogue  is  always  de- 
cent and  correct ;  and  he  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  of 
relating  with  that  beautiful  picturesque  simplicity,  which  never 
fails  to  please.  His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.  The 
situations  which  he  introduces  are  often  tender  and  interesting ;  and 
many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  revived,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 
If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightlines^  and  strength.  Both  in 
his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  uni* 
formity  throughout  all  his  plays ;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said 
not  to  have  equalled  him.*  In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author, 
an  union  would  be  requisite  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the 
grace  and  correctness  of  Terence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  been 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez  de  Ve^,  Guillin, 
and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  V  ega,  who 
18  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a 
thousand  plays;  but  our  surprise  at  the  nbmber  of  his  productions 
will  be  diminished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature.  From  the 
"^^^■^■■^^■^'^^■^^■^^■^■"^^"^^^^^^^■^'^^^^■■^■^"^^"^"^"^^•^^'^■"■"^"^""■•^■""^■^^■"^■^'■^■"^"■^^^^^^■^^^■^"^^■^ 

*  /nliiu  Cstar  hai  given  ui  hb  opinion  of  Terence,  in  the  following  lines,  whicli  are 
prenarred  in  the  life  of  Terence,  ascribed  to  Saetonius : 

Tu  qno4|ae,  tu  in  summis,  o  dimidiate  Menandcfi 
Ponerb,  et  merito  puri  sermonis  amator ; 
Lenibus  atque  utinam  scriptis  adjuncta  foret  ris 
Comica,  nt  squato  Tirtus  polleret  bonore 
Cum  Gracis,  neqne  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaoeres; 
Unom  hoc  maceror  et  doleo  ttbi  cleesse,  Terenti. 
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account  which  M.  Perron  de  Castera,  a 'French  writer,  gives  of 
them,  it  would  seem  that  our  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and 
methodical  author,  in  comparison  of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  all 
regard  to  the  three  unities,  or  to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  dra-* 
matic  writing.  One  play  often  includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole 
life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  during  the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the 
next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Amca.  His  plays  are  mostly  of  the 
historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country;  and  thej  are 
generally,  a  sort  of  tragic-comedies ;  or  a  mixture  of  heroic  speeches, 
serious  incidents,  war  and  slaughter,  with  much  ridicule  and  buf- 
foonery. Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  vices,  christain  religion  and 
pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  together.  In  short, 
they  are  all  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions  J  full  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  extravagant  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
tfiat  in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of 
genius,  and  much  force  of  imagination ;  many  well  drawn  charac- 
ters^  many  happy  situations;  n!iany  striking  and  interesting  surpri- 
ses ;  and  from  the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers 
of  other  countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials. 
He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composi- 
tion, from  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in 
a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  intrigues,  much  more  than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  con- 
ducted story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  it  is 
correct,  chaste,  and  decent.  Several  writers  of  considerable  note  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny,  Dancourt,  and  Marivaux ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.    There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  the  fruitful  and  distin- 

Sished  age  of  Louis  XIY.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
oliere,  or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  his  own  art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics. 
Voltaire  boldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of 
any  age  or  country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  par* 
tiality ;  for,taking  him  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  him.  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly. 
He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  just- 
ly. He  possessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea- 
santry ;  and  his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent  His  comedies  in  verse, 
such  as  the  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy, 
in  which  vice  is  exposed  ill  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In 
his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  y^t  there 
is  never  any  thing  found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  con 
tempt  on  sobriety  and  virtue.  Together  with  those  high  qualities, 
Moliere  has  also  defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  pa- 
negyrist, candidly  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy 
in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhi 
bition  of  characters,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unravel 
41  ' 
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tifffti^fo%q!^u$ii!y:'hfi^^  too  littlopr^purmtion,  and  id  an  ia» 

prmbl^  BMnnep.  In  bis  ver^e  oome^i^a,  he  »  8QipeHngi(gH  d<^  aufih 
ciendy  inleyeatiD^  and  too  full  of  Ipog  speeches  ^  ^nd  ii^  hjp  mora 
riaiWe  pieeee  in  prpse^  he  la  ^ensured  |br  bein£  t9^  fircieaJL  f'ew 
writerS}  howeyer,  if  aoy^  ever  possessed  the  8pucit,,pr  attiuygu^  the  tnj^e 
end  of  eomedy  so.  per&otly^  upon  the  whole,k  a^  Moliere,  His  Tav- 
tuffe,  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  hia  Av^jre,  19  the  gay,  are 
aeeounted  hM  two  eapital  productions. 

Frocft  the  EngUsh  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  toexpiM^  agreatei 
variety  of  orij^Laal  eharactera  in  comedy,  and  holder  strokes  of  wit 
and  humoiff)  thaai  are  to  be  foNipd  oj|i  any  otb(er  modern  stage.  H»* 
mour  is,  in  a  great  measure,,  t»he  pecuIifSir  province  of  the  Ecl^glisb  nttf 
tioB.  The  natojce  of  suct^  a  £re^  goveFooj^i^t  as  ours ;  and  that  uo* 
restrained  liberty  which  91W?  mfwb^ers  i^Uow  to.  every  n^av,  of  Uvinc 
eatire^  after  his  Otwn  t^^te,.  afford  Ml  s^ppe^  to  liip^()iq;4ay  of  singu- 
larity of  ehajraieter,  and  to^  the  indulgence  oif  huaiourin^  all  its  fprm^ 
Whereaai  in  FraMe,  the.  Lafli^ence  of  a  despotic  cour^the  more^ea? 
tabUsbed  subordination  of  ranks^  an4  the  wiveirsail  Oibaerv^ce  of  the 
forms  of  politepiess  aafi,  decorum^  spread  a  mi^b  greater  u^wnity 
aver  the  outward  bebaviomr  and  characters  o(  men.  ifene^comedy 
has  a  more  ample  fiel4»  ^^d  can  flow  with  a  muct^  (reep  vein,ia  Bri- 
taUi  than  in  Franoe.  But  it  ia  extremely  unfortun^  tha^  tpgethei 
with  the  freedom  ^nd  boldness  of  the  comic  ^irit  in  Briti^iv  there 
should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of  indecency  and  licentioi^neasy 
$ft  has  disgraced  £nglisb  cpwedy  beyon^  tbftt  of  wy  H^ti.^,.  m^ 
the  di^a  <^  Aristophai^es. 

The  first  igO;  bowever,  of  EngUsh  ^oimedy,  w«^  ifpt  infected  by 
this  spirit  Neither  the  plays  of  Shakspear^  npr  tjl^ose  of  Ben 
Jooson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tee4cncy«  Sbakapeare'a  gen- 
eral character,  which  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture,  ^ppeaipa  with  as  great 
i^yantage  in  his  comedies  as  in  his  tragedies;  a  sjtrpvig,  fertile,  i^nd 
creative  genins,  irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  often  in  amua^pg 
the  mob,  but  singularly  rich  and  happy  in  the  deseriptiop  oCcharao* 
ters  and  manners.  Jonson  is  more  regular  ip  th^  conduct  of  hia 
piecea,  but  stiff  and  pedantic;  though  n9t  destitute  of  dramatic  ge- 
niujk  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  xAUch  fancy  and  in- 
vention aj^pear,  and  several  beautiful  passages  may  be  found.  But, 
in  general,  they  abound  with  romantic  and  improbable,  ineidei^ts,  with 
overchar^^  and  unnatural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and  gross  al- 
luaions.  These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change  of  public 
manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their  time,  are  now 
become  too  obsolete  to  be  ve^y  agreeable.  For  we  must  observe, 
that  comedy,  depeading  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of  extemid 
behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  tiian  any  other  species  of  wri- 
ting ;  and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  its  power 
of  pleasing.  This  ia  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  coo^diea 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  ia  more  sensible 
and  striking,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  Iq  our  own  country, 
the  present  mode  of  behaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth ;  whereas,  in  the  wijt 
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ingB  of  foreiriiers,  we  are  kss  ftequudnted  wi&  any  aUndaid  of  tkin 
kind,  and^  of  eoune,  are  leas  hurt  b j  the  want  of  it  Plaatus  appearw 
ed  more  antiqiiated  to  the  Romana,  in  the  age  of  Augustus^  than 
he  dees  now  to  ua.    It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  unoommon 

?»nia9y  that,  notwithslanding  these  disadTantases,  hia  efaaraoter  oi 
alstaffis  to  thiadaj  adutiredj^and  his  <<Merry  wives  of  Windsor'' 
read  with  pleasure. 

It  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Cluurles  II.  that 
the  licentiousness  which  was  ebserred,  at  that  period^  to  infect  the 
court,  and  the  nation  in  genera),  seized,  in  a  peeuliar  manner,  upon 
comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole  century,  retained 
possession  of  it  It  was  then,  first,  that  the  rake  because  the  pre- 
dominant  character,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  hero  of  ey&tj 
comedy.  The  ridicule  was  thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but 
much  more  commonly  upon  chastity  and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  indebd,  the  rake  is  commonly,  in  appearance,  reformed, 
and  profeises  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man ;  but  throughout  the 
play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman;  and  the  agree* 
able  impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left 
upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment 
of  life;  while  the  reANrmation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of 
mere  form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertain 
ments  as  ^cse  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  ,  Yet  this  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  upon 
the  comic  stage  of  Great  Britain,'  not  only  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  but  throughout  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  and  down  to  the  days  of  king  George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  resto* 
ration ;  in  whose  comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks 
of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along 
with  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  has  carried  through  all  his  come* 
dies,  that  vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness  which  was  then  fashiona- 
ble. In  some  of  them,  the  indecency  was  sc  gross,  as  to  occasion, 
even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage.* 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Gibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Gibber  has  written 
a  great  many  comedies;  and  though  in  several  of  them  there  be 
much  sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet 
they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  gene* 
rally  sunk  into  obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  public,  <  The  Careless  Husband,'  and  *  The 
Provoked  Husband.'  The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and 
easy  turn  of  the  dialogue;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate 
scene,  is  tolerably  moral,  too,in  the  conduct   and  in  the  tendency. 

*  'The  mirth  which  he  excites  in  comedj  will,  perhaps,  be  found  net  so  mueh  to 
arise  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character,  nicely  distingui^ed,  and 
dUigentty  pursued,  as  from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises,  from 
jests  of  action,  rather,  than  sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  he 
seems  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  poets :  if  not  always  a  plagiary 
yetf  at  least,  an  imitator.*  Jobhsoh's  Life  of  Drjrdea 
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The  latter,  'The  Provoked  Husband,'  (which  was  the  joint  produc* 
tion  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber,)  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical 
objection,  of  having  a  double  plot;  as  the  incident  of  the  Wrong- 
head  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  are  separate  and  inde> 
pendent  of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the 
natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  hu- 
mour with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find  so 
unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose  authors ; 
for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  expose  licentiousness  and 
folly ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit,  and  ease ;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of 
all  our  comedians.  His  '  Provoked  Wife'  is  full  of  such  indecent 
sentiments  and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable 
society.  His  'Relapse'  is  equally  censurable;  and 'these  are  his 
only  two  considerable  pieces.  Congreve  is,  unquestionably,  a  wri- 
ter of  genius.  He  is  lively,  witty,  and  sparkling ;  full  of  character, 
and  full  of  action.  His  chief  fault,  as  a  comic  writer,  is,  that  he 
overflows  with  wit  It  is  often  introduced  unseasonably;  and,  al- 
most every  where,  there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  it  for  natural 
well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a  light  and  gay  writer ;  less  cor- 
rect and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  more  ease ;  and 
perhaps  fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis  comica.  The  two  best  and 
least  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the  '  Recruiting  Officer,'  and  die 
'  Beaux  Stratagem'.'  I  say,  the  least  exceptionable ;  for,  in  general, 
the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  Farquhar's  plays  is  immoraL 
Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose  intrigue,  and  the  life  of 
licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continually  held  up  to  view ;  aa  if  the 
assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could  be  amused  with  none 
but  vicious  objects.  The  indelicacy  of  these  writers,  in  the  female 
characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly  remarkable.  No- 
thing can  be  more  awkward  than  their  representations  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  charac- 
ters in  their  plays  except  two :  women  of  loose  principles ;  or,  when 
a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of  affected 
manners* 

The  censure  which  I  have  how  passed  upon  these  celebrated  co- 
medians, is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Accustomed  to 
the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and 
humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes  our  observation. 
But  all  foreigners,  the  French  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
better  regulated,  and  more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise 
and  astonishment  Voltaire,  who  is,  assuredly,  none  of  the  most 
austere  moralists,  plumes  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  ij6»- 


*  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  him,  in  his  Life,  that  *  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  inteUectoal 
fftadiators;  erery  sentence  is  to  ward,  or  to  strike;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  nereff 
intermitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  playing  to  and  fro,  with  alternate  corroscations.' 
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sSance  of  the  French  theatre ;  and  says,  that  the  language  of  Ens 
lish  comedy  is  the  language  of  debauchery,  not  of  politeness.  M. 
Moralt,  in  his  letters  upon  the  French  and  English  nations,  ascribes 
the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to  comedy,  as  its  chief  cause. 
Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  other  country;  it  is  the 
school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  themselves  with 
vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere  gayety. 
As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his  observations 
upon  dramatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none ;  they  have  in  their 
place,  satires,  full,  indeed,  of  gayety  and  force,  bn^  without  morals, 
and  without  taste ;  sans  mosurSy  et  sans  gout.  Tnere  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  should 
have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Eng 
lish  comedy,  in  terras  much*  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used ; 
concluding  his  invective  against  it  in  these  words:  'How  odious 
ought  those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their 
native  country,  employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
corrupt  and  disfigure  his  creatures.  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
did  not  rack  him  with  remorse,  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  havo 
been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue.'    Vol.  II.  479. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  of 
late  years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in  English 
comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  md:ing  our  public 
entertainments  rest  wholly  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes; 
and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from 
the  licentiousness  of  former  times.  If  thpy  have  not  the  spirit,  the 
ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  in  which  respect  they 
must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  deficient ;  this  praise,  however, 
they  justly  merit,  of  being  innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste 
and  inoffensive  than  ours,  but.has,  within  Uiese  few  years,  produced  a 
species  of  comedy,  of  a  still  eraver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned.  This,which  is  called  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and 
was  termed  by  its  opposers.  La  Comidie  Larmoyantty  is  not  altoge 
ther.a  modern  invention.  Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria, 
in  particular,  partake  of  this  character;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence 
copied  Menander,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  come- 
dies, also,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  composition 
does  not  by  any  means  exclude  gayety  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations ;  it  aims  at  being 
sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents; 
it  makes  our  pleasure  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it 
excites,  as  from  the  tears  of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  ap- 
proaches to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  favourably  receiy* 
ed  by  the  public.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  composi* 
tioDS  of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputitioii ; 
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met  10  the  M«liint^,  iMd  Pk<jug«6  k  U  Mode^  Hit  Lft  OituMfe ; 
llie  Pire  de  Famille,  of  Did^frots  tlie  Ctoie,  of  Mad.  Ot«JigftSr ; 
«Bd  the  Nanine^  and  L^Eaftttt  PlK>dig<le>  of  Vt>ll«ire. 

When  this  form  of  comedy  Arat  appealed  in  France,  it  etrited  It 
great  controrersy  atnofig  the  critics.    It  wad  ebjected  to>  ai  1 4mA* 

Srooa  aiQid  uo^stifiable  innOTation  ^in  compositon*  It  is  not  tn^e^, 
r  H  does  not  involve  us  in  sorrow.  By  what  «afiie  theft  ^ati  h  ut 
called?  or  what  pretentions  hal^  it  to  be  eomfpt^eiiided  under  drlh 
matic  writing  ?  mit  this  was  triting^  i  rk  the  most  e^gidCHs  Miatitiet-, 
witfi  critical  names  and  distinctions,  as  if  tiiese  had  invttfiably  fixed 
tte  essence,  and  ascertained  the  Mn^its  of  every  aort  of  compoaitHm 
Assuredly,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on 
one  pi*eoise  model.  Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay ;  others 
may  incline  more  to  theaeriotfsj  soimis  may  paitake  Of  bodi,  and  dl 
of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeable  and  useful  enter^ 
tainment  to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  different  tastes  of  meen.* 
Serious  and  tendea*  comedy  has  no  title  to  elaim  to  itself  the  poM^ 
aion  of  the  stage^  to  the  eit^usion  ^of  ridicule  aiid  gayety.  Biit  when 
it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  wUhdHt  itfnrping/the  provinces  6f 
ifny  oHher,  when  it  is  caitied  oh  '#ith  )>esemblance  to  r^  liib,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  f^eN 
t|ai:nly  ptove  boflt  an  interesting  -and  an  agreeable  species  oiT  thema- 
tic writing.  I€it  become  kisipid  and  drawling,  this  tnust  be  itDpn 
tedto  the  ftult  ef  the  aiithor,  not  to  Ae  nature  of  the  composition, 
whioh  may  adtirit  tifirch  Utelitteto  and  vivacity. 

f  ft  general,  ttlftfiever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or  mn^ 
ttta^f  k  may  \A^$LyH  be  e^emed  a  mai^  of  society  advancing  in  tnie 
po^nei»,  -^hen  xhode  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  for 
public  amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment,  or  immo^ 
ral  tendency.  Though  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes 
fiftUSed  the  Gi^ks  for  a  While,  they  advanced  by  degrees  to  a  chas 
ter  and  joster  tlote ;  atid  the  like  progress  of  refinement  mi^  be  eon* 
eluded  to  take  place  among  os.  When  the  public  receive  With  favour, 
dramatic  compositions  of  such  a  strain  and  spirit  as  entertained  Ihe 
6yeeks  a^d  Romans,  in  the  daty»of  Menander  and  Terence. 


I 


*  'H  7  «  bea8l<Sotf|»  de  tiisi*bonnet  f>i2icecy  <A  11  ne  regne  que  de  la  geielft:  d'aaCrci 
lovlet  wfeatei ;  d^tttrtiiDelaiig^e»;  d'antret,  eft  I'attendrisMBSOt  r^^mqai'ma  lamis. 
n  ne  fkut  donner  ezclmion  k  aucun  genre ;  et  li  Ton  me  denuuidoit,  qoel  ^^eaneet  k 
ttdileiir '  Je  ripondroii,  celui  qui  ett  le  mieux  trmit6.'  Toi/rAiaa. 


9t  ivhat  k  ttiaMy  vmsiMify 
criitiJBttted  fiom  tnMdy?  Wbat  foAn 
tht  provitioe  of  the  amri  «iiid What  is 
the  sole  iznCranieiH  of  fh^  former? 
What  doeb  ooinedy  pto]^  fhr  its  ob- 
ject? Of  the  g^nertil  idea  of  ctaiedy, 
what  fe  d^in^ ;  and  Why?  Whiat  fe 
d6iDg  reed  serVKie  to  the  Wtnrld;  att& 
what  remairk  Ibllows?  At  the  mnub 
time,  what  mtist  be  eottfesied-;  ahd 
why ?  What, therefore, haVelibentioitt 
writers  of  the  cotnic  cIsubb.  too<^eii-had 
in  their  power?  Of  this  ftiiih,  what  » 
observed?  How  is  this  migrated  ?  Of 
French,  and  of  Enelish  comedy,  what 
is  here  observed  ?  -How  are  oor  disqui- 
sitions'eonceming  comedy  shortened? 
To  both  these  f<nmi8  of  dramatic  com- 
position, what  is  '^iBdly  iiecessttry? 
Vfhbi  was  shown  iobe  the  scope  of  all 
these  rules ;  and  why  is  thkn^cdsary? 
Why  does  this  require  a  stricter  obser- 
vance Of  the  dramatic  iroles  in  tomedy, 
than  ifi  tragedy;  and  what  aie  the 
great  foundation  of  the  wh<^  beauty 
(^  codiedy?  Of  thfe  aubfedfs  (^frag^, 
tdisit  is  here  observed?  Why  doite  the 
reverse  of  this  hold  m  comedy  ?  HtiWH 
this  illustrated?  At  what  should  the 
comic  poet  aim?  What  k  not  hib  busi' 
ness;  what  should  he^ieus;  and  why"? 
Of  Piautus  and  l%renoe,  Whet  is 
here  remarked;  but  what 'muist  be  re- 
membered ?  In  afl^  times,  what  had 
the  Romans?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
comedy  be  '^livided ;  and  of  them,  te^ 
drtiectively,  what  is  observed?  In  wnich 
do  the  French  most  abound;  and  What 
distances  are  giv«n?  In  which  do  the 
English;  and  what  rtoiark  foltows? 
In  order  to  sive  this  sort'of  cotnpositioii 
Its  proper  amrantage,  what  is  requkite  ? 
Row  IS  this  remark  fully  illustrated  7 
Of  the  actum  m  cctoedy,  what  is  re^ 
marked ;  and  why  ?  Hence,  what  is  a 
mat  fault  ?  What  are  now  justly  don- 
demned  and  laid  aside;  and  Why? 
What  remark  fbUows?  In  the  manace- 
ment  of  characters,  what  is  one  of  uie 
most  common  faults  of  comic  Writers? 
Wherever  ridicule  is  concerned,  what 
B  v^  difficult?  What  instance  is 
mentioned ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ? 
Of  the  chs^racters  in  comedy,  what  is 
observed;  but  what  give  too  theatrical 
and  affected  an  air  to  the  piece?  Why 
has  thk  become  too  common  a  resource 
of  comic  writers  ?  How  is  ths'lUustrar 
ted?  What  instances  are  mentbned; 
and  such  piuddctkMi  of  eharaetehii^ 


psuAl,  is  like  What?  As  in  eiri^stfrt  of 
compOBitiim,  the  pcirfectkin  of  art  is  to 
conceal  art,  how  will  a  masterly  writer 
give  us  liB  characters?  What  tfiould 
Uie  style  of  comedy  be?  Of  the  French 
thyine,  whatishereobterved ;  and  what 
ri^marit  fbllows^  What  feoneof the  most 
difficult  tod  one  of  the  most  impor- 
taiit  circumstances  in  writing  comedy? 
What  ia  here  observed  of  our  Engliiih 
comedies;  what  ones  are  mentioned, 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  What  remark 
fbUows;  buthowwimtsnatureand  spirit 
be  better  understood?  With  what  re- 
maric  does  our  author  commence ;  and 
how  is  it  probable  coihedy  took  its  rise? 
What  throe  stages  of  comedy  do  critiiis 
distinguish  among  the  Oreete?  In  what 
did  the  ancieikt  consist?  Of  this  nature, 
are  Whose  plays,  emd  What  is  said  6f 
thtai?  What  do  they  show?  What  aire 
several  of  Aristophanes's  plays?  Of 
whdt  are  they  full ;  what  k  the  conse- 
quence; andwithwhatdotheyabound? 
what  are  hkcharacteridticsTOn  many 
oe^asibns,  what  does  he  dkplay ;  but  of 
hk  perfbrmiemc^i,  what  remark  fcHlav^ 
Why  do  they  seem  to  have  been  6oih- 
pQsed  for  the  mob?  Of  the  treatmi^nt 
jD^iven  by  thk  comedito  to  SocrateaL 
what  k  observed?  What  k  remarirea 
of  the  chorus  in  hk  pla3ns?  Soon  af- 
ter'the  davs  of  Aristopnanes.  what  took 
place?  Why  was  the  chorus  ako 
oanished?  liien  what  arose,  and  what 
was  it?  How  was  it  conducted;  and 
what  remaric  follows?  To  them  suc- 
ceeded what,  and  what  did  the  stage 
then  become?  Of  Menander  what  k 
observed  ?  What  are  the  only  remaitb 
which  we  now  have  of  tilie  n^W  6dme- 
dy?  For  what  k  Piautus  ( 
As  he  wnVte  at  an  early  perxxt  what  k 
the  consequence?  How  does  ne  open 
hk  plays;  and  what  are  sotnedmes con- 
founded^ Of  him,  what  k  fkrther  rb- 
nntrited?  "Which  bf  hk  ptays  have 
been  copied ;  and  by  whom  ?  What  k 
said  of  Teteiice?  Of  what  k  hk  ttyk 
a  model?  What  k  observed  of  hk  dia- 
logue ;  and  what  does  he,  l«ey6nd  most 
writeiiB,  pdSBess?  What  k  the  genercil 
character  of  hk  moiality ;  and  What 
remark  follows?  Henice,  of  what  may 
he  be  considered  the  fbonder  ?  In  What, 
if  in  any  thing,  does  he  fail?  HoW  k 
thk  illustrated  >  In  order  to  fbrm  a  per- 
fect coniic  adflior,  what  would  be  r«- 
quisite? 
l/^^faen  wr  enter  oo  tha  view  of  ai6- 
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6em  oomedj,  what  is  one  of  the  fint 
objects  which  presents  itself;  and  of  it 
what  is  observed  ?  Who  are  the  chiet 
Spanish  comedians?  Of  Lcpez  de 
Vega,  what  is  remarked?  Of  these 
j>Iay8,  what  is  the  nature  ?  At  the  same 
time,  what  is  ffeneraUv  admitted? 
What  apology  £es  he  himself  give, 
for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  com- 
positions ?  What  are  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  French  comic,  theatre? 
What  writers  of  noie  has  it  produced  ? 
Of  Moliere,  what  a  uirther  observed? 
What  does  Voltaire  boldly  pronounce 
him  ?  Of  this  decision,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  what  is  Moliere  always  the 
satirist;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  What 
does  he  possess,  and  of  what  is  he  full? 
Of  his  comedies  in  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  also  of  those  in  prae, 
what  is  remarked?  Together  with 
those  high  qualities  what  defects  has 
he  ?  Few  writers,  however,  have  done 
what,  so  perfectly  as  he  has  i  Which  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions? 
From  the  English  theatre,  what  are  we 
naturally  led  to  expect ;  and  why  ?  What 
afibrdfuli  scope  to  the  display  of  singu- 
larityofcharac%er,andtothemdulgence 
of  humour  ?  What  is  the  case  m  France? 
Hence,  what  follows :  but  what  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  first  age  of  Engliau  come- 
dy was  not  infected  by  this  spirit?  Of 
Shakspeare's  general  eharactei^  par- 
ticularly, what  is  observed?  What  is 
also  said  of  JonscHi  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  in  general,  with  what  do  they 
abound?  How  have  these  comedies  be- 
come too  obsolete  to  be  very  a^^^eeahle; 
and  why  ?  With  what  comedies  is  this 
eBpeciaUythecasej  and  for  what  reason? 
Or  Plautus,  what  is  here  observed ;  and 
what  is  u  l^h  proof  of  Shakspeare's 
geni\3s  ?  When  did  licentiousness  seize 
on  comedy  for  its  province?  Who  then 
became  the  hero  or  e venr  comedy ;  and 
upon  what  was  the  rimcule  tmt>wn  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  what  common- 
ly took  place  ?  But  fbr  what  is  he  set 
up  throughout  it,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? \Vhat  remark  folbvra;  and 
now  lortj^  did  this  spirit  prevail  upon 
the  coifuc  stage  ?  Wh^t  is  said  of  Dry- 
den?  As  he  sought  to  please  only, 
what  was  the  consequence?  Since  ms 
time,  who  have  been  the  writers  of 
greatest  note?  Of  Gibber,  what  is  re- 
marked? Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  latter? 
To  what  is  it  liable;  and  why?  But 


how  is  this  irregularity  oompeDsated? 
At  what  are  we  surprised;  and  whyl 
What  is  said  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  Congreva^ 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  his  chief 
fault?  How  is  this  illustrated?  What 
kind  of  a  writer  is  Farquhar  ?  Which 
are  hn  two  best  plajrs  ?  Why  does  our 
author  say  the  least  exceptionable? 
How  M  this  My  iUustrated  ?  Of  the 
censure  which  our  author  hbs  now 
passed,  what  is  observed;  and  why? 
How  do  foreigners  speak  of  this?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what,  therefore, 
is  there  no  wonder,  and  what  does  he 
say  ?  To  have  what  in  his  power,  how- 
ever, is  our  author  happy ;  and  of  what 
have  we  at  last  become^  ashamed  ? 
What  remark  fi^ws?  Fot  this  lefbi^ 
matkm,  to  what  are  we  indebted;  and 
of  it  what  is  observed  ?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  xnodem  invention  ?  Of  the  na- 
ture of  this  composition,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  comedy  have  we  in  Eng- 
lish that  approaches  this  character; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  Freni^ 
what  are  there;  and  name  them? 
V^en  this  form  of  comedy  first  ap- 
peared in  FVance,  how  was  it  receivea? 
Why  was  itohjectedto;  and  what 
was  said  of  it  ?  But  of  this^  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Why  should  not  all  comedies 
be  fonned  on  one  precise  model  ?  Of 
serious  and  tender  comedy,  what  is  fiir- 
ther  rranarked?  But  when  may  it  prove 
both  an  interesting  and  an  agree- 
able species  of  dramatic  writing?  If  it 
become  insipid  and  drawling,  to  what 
must  this  be  imputed?  What  may  al- 
ways be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society 
advancing  in  true  politeness?  Repeat 
the  closing  remark. 
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marks  on  his  criticism  of  Tasso*s  Amin.  The  merits  of  ancient  wrwrs  are  now 

ta,  441 ,  noit.    His  tragedy  of  Pato  cri-  finally  ascertained^  889.    The  progress 


tically  examined,  611,  618, 622, 624. 

Adiutinta^  common  to  all  languages,  68. 
How  they  came  to  be  classed  with  nouns, 
ibid, 

Adverbtf  their  nature  and  use  defined,  93. 
Importance  of  their  positkm  in  a  sen- 
tence illustrated,  116. 

JEtuidf  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of 
that  poem,  489.  The  subject,  t6ttf.  Ac- 
tion, 490.  Is  deficient  in  characters, 
ibid.  Distribution  and  management  of 
the  subject,  ibid, .  Abounds  with  awful 
and  tender  toeaef,  491*     Tlie  dmcent 


of  knowledge  favevfable  to  the  modems, 

in  forming  a  comparison  between  them, 

890.     In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid. 

The  efibrts  of  genius  greater  among  tha 

ancients,  891.     A  medh>crity  of  gisSm- 

now  more  difiiaed,  392. 
AtUithuiiy  in  language   explained,   I88» 

The  too  frequent  use  of,  censured,  ibid, 
Jfyodrapke,  the  nature  of  tUs  figure  ex* 

plained,  179.     Had  one  from  Cisero* 

290,iiofe. 
Arabiim  NigfaU  Xntertainmants,  a  chara^ 

ter  of  tlMMO  falef»418. 


of  JEneas  into  heO,  492.    The  poem  left    Arabian  poetics  hs  character,  426. 


unfinished  by  Vfarffl,  493. 
JEtchinea,  a  comparison  between  him  and 

Demosthenes,  972. 
^SUehybUf  his  character  at  a  tragic  writer, 

626. 
ASifiMf  raoMiki  ao  TfargiTa  deecriptkwi  of 


4K 


Arbuthnoi,  cha  xacter  of  his  ep^Iury  wnl- 

mg,416. 
ArdStteiur^  v  abBmHy  b,  whence  it  aritei^ 

86.    The  BO'Uicet  of  bewrty  In,  64. 
Argummdif  tfa  a  proper  mmgemenioffaa 

a  difooanie/. Ml    AAb^  aadqpilhit* 
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tie  methodf ,  864.  ArrangvmeDt  of,  866. 
Are  not  to  be  too  much  multiplied,  867. 

AriodOf  chartcter  of  hif  Orlando  Furioio, 
419, 406. 

JiruiotUf  hit  ndet  for  dramatic  and  epic 
compoeition,  whence  derived,  27.  Hia 
definition  of  a  lentence,  112.  His  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  term  metaphor,  160. 
Character  of  bis  style,  107,201.  His  in- 
stitutions of  rhetoric,  270, 886.  His  de- 
finition of  tragedj  considered,  607.  His 
obsenrations  on  tragic  characters,  620. 

Jiridophanetf  charactei*  of  his  comedies, 
687. 

^riikmilieiU  figures,  universal  characters, 
76. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  choral  service  per- 
formed in  the  procession  of  bringing  it 
back  to  Mount  Zion,  461. 

Anutrvngf  character  of  his  Artof  Preserv- 
faig  Health,  440. 

Mf  woflcs  of,  cmisidered  as  a  source  of 
beauty,  64. 

JHuht,  in  language,  the  use  of,  81.  Their 
importance  in  the  English  language  il- 
lustrated, <ftuL 

jlrftciilaltofiy  clearness  of,  necessary  in 
public  speaking,  867. 

jMSCMtfioNS,  academical,  recommended, 
884.    Instructions  for  the  regulation  of, 


MhtmaoMt  ancien|  character  of,  SM16.  Elo- 
quence of,  Uni, 

AtieHmryf  a  mora  hannonions  writer  than 
TUlotson,  142.  Critical  examination  of 
one  of  his  sermons,  826.  His  exordium 
to  a  80th  of  January  sermon,  846. 

Mid  and  Asiani,  parties  at  Rome,  account 
<^,276. 

jfiifAort,  petty,  why  no  friends  to  criticism, 
88.  Whytiie  most  ancient  alford  the 
moflt  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  80. 
Must  write  with  purity  to  gain  esteem, 
100^  101. 

B. 

Bacon,  his'  observations  on  romances,  417. 

BdUadi,  have  great  influence  over  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  417.  Were  the  first 
vehicles  of  historical  knowledge  and  in- 
straction,  423. 

Oar,  the  eloquence  of  defined,  268  Why 
mora  confined  than  the  pleadtngi  before 
ancient  tribunals,  288.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  motives  of  pleading  at  the 
bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies, 
200.  in  what  respect  ancient  pleadings 
differ  from  those  of  modera  times,  ibUL 
Instruction  for  pleaden,  801,  360.      , 

Batdi,  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law 
and  dvilisation,  424. 

Sorrow,  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  100. 
Character  of  his  sermons,  826. 

Beaumoni  and  Fletcher,  tiieir  characters 
as  dramatic  poets,  640. 

iaaii^,  the  emotioa  raised  by,  dhtbguUi- 
a4nnaithat|(|abllarityf4a  Is  a  tern 


of  vague  applicadoo,  60L  Colows,  titd 
Figures,  61.  Hogartfa'k  line  o<  bemrtj 
and  line  of  grace  considered,  61.  thm 
hum  VI  countenance,  68.  Woifcs  of  art, 
ibid.  The  influence  of  fitoess  and  de- 
sign in  our  ideas  of  beauty,  64.  Beauty 
in  literary  composition,  iM.  Novelty, 
66.    Imitation,  ibid. 

Bergenu,ti  German  critic,  writes  a  treatise 
on  the  sublimity  of  Csssar  i  Connncata- 
ries,  8a 

Berkeley,  bishop,  character  of  kis  Dia- 
logues on  the  existence  of  Matter,  413 

Biography  f  as  the  dass  of  historical  ooes- 
posiaon,  cfaaracterixed,  400. 

Blodbnore^  Sir  Richard,  remarin  on  his 
description  of  Mount  JStna,  46. 

Biaekwell,  his  character  as  a  writer,  210. 

BoUeaUf  his  character  as  a  didactic  poet, 
461. 

BoUngbreke,  instances  of  inaccaracy  m  bi« 
style,  121,  182.  A  beantifid  cKmax 
ftom,  120.  A  beantlfhl  metaphor  from, 
160.  His  general  character  as  a  politi- 
cian and  pMlosopher,  160.  Hb  general 
character  as  a  writer,  21 1, 883. 

Bombati,  in  writing  described,  48. 

Bomu,  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  <70. 
His  account  of  the  composition  of  die 
Iliad,  471. 

Bomut,  M.  instanoea  of  apostrophes  to 
personified  objects,"ln  his  funeral  ora- 
tions, 170,  note.  Conclusion  of  his  Mi- 
neral oratiou  on  thePrinceof  Conde,864. 

Britmn,  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  study 
of  Eloquence,  280.  Compared  with 
France  in  this  respect,  281. 

Brujferty  his  parallel   between   the   elo 
quence  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  818, 
note. 

Buchanan,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
407. 

BvUding,  how  randered  sublime,  86. 

C. 

Cadmutf  account  of  his  alphabet,  76. 

Ciuar*i  commentaries,  the  style  of  diarac- 
tensed,  88.  Is  considered  by  Bercenas 
as  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  ibid. 
Instance  of  his  happy  talent  in  historical 
painting,  404,  note.  His  character  of 
Terence  the  dramatist,  688. 

Comeofu,  critical  examination  of  his  Losi- 
ad,  400.   Confused  machinery  of,  ibid. 

Campbell,  Dr.  his  observations  on  EnglHh 
particles,  87,  note. 

Carmelt  Mount,  metaphorical  aUusions  to 
bi  Hebrew  poetry,  464. 

Conmtr,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  446. 

(UUattrophe,  the  proper  conduct  of,  in  dra* 
matic  rapresentations,  614. 

Caudine  Forks,  Livy*s  happy  descriptioa 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  army  there, 
402. 

Celiie  language,  its  aatiqultv  and  charac- 
ter, 06.  The  ramaitts  of  it  where  to  be 
foood,  ibid.    Po«try,lts  character,  424 
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Charadtrtf  the  daafen  of  labouring  them 
too  noch  in  biaiorical  works,  406.  The 
doe  reqn.sifet  of,  in  tr^gtdy,  519. 

C/umte  langnage,  character  of,  64.  And 
wnting,  74. 

OhtMfryi  origin  of,  418. 

Chonu,  ancient,  dMcribed,  600.    Wat  the 
origin  of  tragedr,  ilnd.   InoonTenimoet 
of,  ibid^    How  It  might  properly  be  In 
trodoced  on  the  modern  theatre,  608. 

Ckranoiogjff  a  doe  attention  to,  necettarj 
to  biatorical  compotitiont,  807. 

Ckrymitom  St  his  oratorical  character, 
280. 

Cibbeff  hit  character  at  a  dramatic  writer, 
641. 

Cicero,  hit  ideat  of  tatte,  17,  noft.  Hitdit- 
tinction  between  omare  and  dUSgertf  108. 
Hit  otMerrationt  on  ttyle,  113.  Verj 
attentive  to  the  beautlet  of  climax,  120. 
It  the  mott  harmonioat  of  all  writert, 
186.  Hit  remarkt  on  the  power  of  mn- 
tic  in  orationt,  137.  Hit  attention  to 
harmony  too  vitible,  141.  Inttance  of 
hit  happy  talent  of  adapting  tound  to 
tente,  I'fil.  Hit  account  of  the  origin 
of  AguratiYe  language,  162.  Hit  obter- 
vationt  on  tmiing  luiguage  to  the  tub- 
ject,  161.  Hit  rale  for  the  nte  of  meta- 
ph^,  162.  Inttance  of  antithetit  in,  187. 
Tlie  6gure  of  tpeech  called  vition,  Ml 
Hit  caution  against  bettowing  profute 
ornaments  on  an  oration,  103.  Hit  dit* 
tinction  of  ttyle,  106.  His  own  charac- 
ter at  a  writer,  107.  Hit  character  of 
the  Grecian  oratort,  268.  Hit  own  cha- 
racter at  an  orator,  274.  Compared 
with  Demotthenet,  276.  Matterly  apos- 
trophe in,  200,  note.  His  method  of 
studybg  the  Judicial  causes  he  under- 
took to  plead,  801.  State  of  the  prose- 
cution of  Ayitos  Cluentius,  305.  Analysb 
of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  ibid.  The  ex- 
ordium of  his  second  oration  against  Rul- 
lut,  343.  Hit  metho<l  of  preparing  intro- 
doctiont  to  hb  oratioDt,344.  Excelled  in 
narration,  361.  Hit  defence  of  Milo,  ibid, 
367.  Inttance  of  the  pathetic  in  his  last 
oration  against  Yerret,  862.  Character  of 
hit  treatite  de  Oratore,  380.  Character 
of  his  dialogues/112     His  epistles,  416. 

Clarendanf  Lord,  remarlu  on  his  style, 
120.  His  character  as  an  historian,  407. 

Clarke,  Dr.  the  ttyle  of  hit  tvrmont  cha- 
racteriird,  324. 

Ctotfiei,  ancient,  their  meritt  now  finally 
tettled  beyond  controTerty,  388.  The 
ttudy  of  them  recommended,  303. 

ClhmaXf  a  great  beauty  in  compotition, 
120.    In  what  it  contitU,  101. 

Cfuenffus,  Aritnt,  history  of  hb  protecn- 
tion,  306.  Hb  caute  undertaken  by  Ci- 
cero, iftuE.  Analysis  of  Cicero*t  oration 
for  bfan,  iM. 

C9Umn,  eemMtnd  m  the  fomdation  of 
beauty,  60l 


ComiJ^  how  dbtinguithed  from  tragedy , 
606, 883.  Rulet  for  the  conduct  if,  ibid. 
The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of  our 
own  country  and  our  own  time,  534. 
Two  kindt  of,  ibid.  Characters  ouffht 
to  be  dbtinguitbed,  53^  Style,  686. 
Rite  and  progrett  of  comedy,  Urid.  Spa* 
nith  comedy,  688.  French  comedy,  630. 
Englith  comedy,  640.  Licentioutnettof, 
iVom  the  era  of  the  rettoratioo,  541. 
The  rettoratioo  of,  to  what  owit^)  643. 
General  remarkt,  644. 

Qnnpariaon,  dutingubhed  from  metaphor, 
168.  The  nature  of  thb  figure  explain- 
ed, 181. 

CmnpoiiHon.    See  Liiermnf  compotition. 

Coiigrere,  flie  plot  of  hb  Mounung  Brklc 
embanatted,  618.  General  character 
of  hb  tragedr,  688.    Hb  comedies,  64 1. 

CoiyvgaUon  of  verbt,  the  Tarieties  of,  00. 

C&wrietion,  dbtlnguithed  from  pcmiasioni 


CopulaHoee,  caution  for  the  ate  of  them, 

124. 
CometUe,  Ih  character  at  a  tragic  writer, 


CoupUiit  the  firtt  faitrodnctlon  of,  into 
En^bh  poetry,  482. 

Covdey,  mttancet  of  forced  metaphort  in 
hb  poemt,  162.  Hb  nte  of  timilet  ccn- 
tured,  186.  Hb  general  character  at  a 
poet,  446. 

CrefrieTp  hb  character  of  toTeral  eminent 
French  writert,  882,  noU. 

ClrtttetMi,  true  and  pedantic  dittinguithed, 
13.  Itt  object,  27.  lU  origin,  28. 
Whr  complained  of  by  petty  authors, 
ibid.  May  tometimet  decide  agaiott  the 
▼nice  of  the  public,  ibid, 

Cjfphen,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of 
universal  character,  76. 

D. 

Dofrid,  King,  hb  magnificent  institutions 
for  the  ctdtivation  of  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  460.  Hb  character  as  a  poet, 
46a 

Debate  in  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquence 
of,  defined,  262.   More  particularly  con 
sidered,286.    Rules  for,  287. 

Deeiamaiion^  unsupported  by  sound  rea- 
soning, false  eloquence,  286. 

Deelermim  of  nouns  considered  in  various 
languages,  84.  Whetlicr  cases  or  pre- 
positions were  most  anciently  used,  8^. 
Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and 
beautiful,  86. 

Deitietf  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the 
number  of,  173. 

Deliberaiive  orations  what,  284. 

Delt9e73f,the)mportanceof,tn  pobllcspeak- 
ing,  202, 865.  The  four  chief  reqobitet 
in,  866.  The  powers  of  voice,  iHd. 
Articulation,  867.  Pronunciation,  86& 
ISmpliasb,  860.  Pauses,  870.  Dedn 
matory  ddivery,  874.  Action  Wd.  M 
lectation  876. 
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DemetriuM,  Pbalerus,  the  rhetorician,  hU 
character,  273. 

Demofulrative  orationg,  what,  284. 

thmotUientMf  his  eloquence  characterised, 
267.  His  expedients  to  surmount  the 
disadrantages  of  his  person  and  address, 
271.  His  opposition  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ibid.  His  riralship  with  JEs- 
chines,  272.  His  style  and  action,  ibidL 
Compared  with  Cicero,  276.  Why  his 
orations  still  please  in  perusal,  286. 
Extracts  from  his  Philippics,  293.  His 
definition  of  the  several  points  of  orato- 
ry, 866. 

Dttcriptwn^  the  great  test  of  a  poet*s  ima- 
gination, 462.  Selection  of  circum- 
stances, ibid.  Inanimate  4)bjects  should 
be  enlivened,  466*.  Choice  of  epithets, 
466. 

Detcriplion  and  imitation,  the  distinction 
between,  66. 

Du  Broue$f  his  speculations  on  the  ex- 
pressive power  of  radical  letters  and 
syllables,  61,  note. 

Dialogue  writice,  the  properties  of,  411. 
Is  very  diffictut  to  execute,  412.  Mo- 
dem dialogues  characterized,  ibid. 

OidacHe  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  447. 
The  most  celebrated  productious  in  tliis 
class  specified,  ibid.  Rules  for  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  448.  Proper  embel- 
lishments of,  ibid, 

Dideroif  M.  his  character  of  Knglish  co- 
medy, 643. 

Didoi  her  character  in  the  £neid  examin- 

eQ,  *x3\j. 

Dionjftitu  of  Halicamassus,  his  ideas  of 
excellency  in  a  sentence,  136  His  dis- 
tinction of  style,  196.  Character  of  his 
treatise  on  Grecian  oratory,  269.  His 
comparison  between  Lysias  and  Iso- 
crates,  270,  note.  His  ci  iticism  on  Thu- 
cydides,  897. 

Diiovrit.    See  Oration. 

Dramatie  poetry,  the  origin  of,  426.  Dis- 
tinnished  by  its  objects,  506.  See  Tra- 
gedy and  Comedy. 

Drydeut  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  our 
style,  S200.  Johnson's  character  of  hit 
prose  style,  t6u2,  note.  His  character  as 
a  poet,  432.  His  character  of  Shak- 
speare,630,  note.  His  own  character  as 
a  dramatic  writer,  631, 541. 

Du  Botf  Abb6,  his  remark  on  the  theatri- 
cal compositions  of  the  ancients,  137. 

E. 

Edueaiionj  liberal  and  essendal  requisite 
for  eloquence,  380. 

EfOfpt,  the  style  of  the  hieroglypbical  writ- 
ing of,  73.  This  an  early'  stage  of  the 
art  of  writing,  iUid,  The  alphabet  pro- 
bably invented  ia  that  country,  76. 

Emphatis,  its  importance  in  public  speak- 
I         ing,  869.    Role  for,  ibid. 
*     Elo^ienUt  ^he  several  objects  of  considera- 
tion under  this  head,  261.  Definition  of 


the  term,  262, 377.  Fundamental  max> 
ims  of  the  art,  262L  Defended  against 
the  objection  of  the  abuse  of  the  art  uf 
persoasion,  ibid.  Three  kinds  of  elo- 
quence distinguished,  263.  Oratonr,  the 
highest  degree  of,  the  ofl*spring  or  pas- 
sion, SK64.  Requisites  for  eloquence,  ibid. 
French  eloquence,  265.  Grecian,  266L 
Rise  and  character  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
Greece,  268.  Roman,  274.  The  attki 
and  asiani,  276.  Comparison  between 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  ibid.  The 
schools  of  the  declaimers,  279.  The 
eloquence  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  Ike 
church,  280.  General  remarks  on  ntod- 
.  em  eloquence,  ibid.  Parliament,  288. 
The  bar  and  pulpit,  t6u2.  The  three  kinds 
of  orations  distinguished  by  the  ancients, 
284i  These  distinctions  how  far  corres- 
pondent with  those  made  at  present, 
285.  Eloquence  of  popular  assemblies 
considered,  ibid.  The  foundation  of  elo- 
quence, 286.  The  danger  of  trusting  to 
prepared  speeches  at  public  meetings, 
287>  Necessary  premeditation  pointed 
out,  ibid.  Method,  288.  Style  and  ex- 
pression, ibid.  Impetuosity,  289.  At- 
tention to  decorums,  290.  Delivery, 
292,366.  Summary,  292.  SeeCi^rOf 
Demoethenetf  Oration^  and  Pulpu. 

EngHth  language,  the  arrangement  of 
words  in,  more  refined  than  that  of  an- 
cient languages,  70.  But  more  limited, 
ibid.  The  principles  of  general  grammar 
seldom  applied  to  it,  78.  The  important 
use  of  articles  in,  81.  All  substantive 
nouns  of  inanimate  objects  of  the  neuter 
gender,  82.  The  place  of  declension  in, 
supplied  by  prepositions,  85.  The  va- 
rious tenses  of  English  vertM,  91.  His- 
torical view  of  the  English  language, 
95.  The  Celtic  the  primitive  language  ot 
Britain,  ibid.  The  Teutonic  tongue  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech,  96.  Its  ir- 
regularities accounted  for,  ibid.  Its 
copiousness,  ibid.  Compared  with  the 
French  language,  97.  Its  style  chafac- 
terised,  i6ui.  Its  flexibility,  96.  Is  more 
harmonious  than  is  generally  allowed, 
ibid.  Is  rather  strong  than  graceful,  99. 
Accent  thrown  farthvr  back  in  English 
words,  than  in  those  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, ibid.  General  properties  of  the 
English  tongue,  ibid.  Why  so  loosely 
and  inaccurately  written,  100.  The 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax,  common 
both  to  the  English  and  Latin,  ibid. 
No  author  can  gain  esteem  if  he  does 
not  write  with  purity,  101.  Grammati- 
cal authors  recommended,  ibid^  mote. 

Epic  poetry,  the  standards  of,  393.  Is  the 
highest  eflbrt  of  poetical  genius,  470. 
The  characters  of,  obscnr^  by  critics, 
ibid.  Examfasatlon  of  Bossu*s  accoonf 
,  of  the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  ibid.  Epic 
poetry  considered  ts  to  Hs  ■»»!  eeiidea- 
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«y,  472.  Predominant  character  v f,  478. 
Action  of,  ibid.  Epitodet >  474.  The 
subject  iboukl  be  of  remote  date',  47S. 
Modem  bif  tory  more  proper  for  dramatic 
writing  than  for  epic  poetrjr,  ibid.  The 
itory  must  be  interesting  and  skiifuUy 
managped,  476.  The  intrigue,  477.  The 
question  considered  whether  it  ought 
to  end  successfully,  ibid.  Daration  for 
the  action,  ibid.  Characters  of  the 
personages,  478.  The  principal  hero, 
ibid.  The  machinery,  479.  Narration, 
480.     LfOose  observations,  481. 

EpUodCf  defined  with  reference  to  epic 
poetr  J ,  474.    Rules  for  conduct  of,  476. 

EpiatoUtry  writing,  general  remarks  on, 
413. 

Evt,  her  character  in  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Euripide$,  instance  of  his  excellence  in  the 
pathetic,  624,  note.  His  character  as  a 
tragic  writer,  62X 

ExelanuUiofu,  the  proper  use  of,  189. 
Mode  of  their  operallon,  ibid.  Rule  for 
the  employment  of,  190. 

ExercUe  improves  both  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  18. 

Exordium  of  a  discourse,  the  objects  of, 
342.     Rules  for  the  composition  of,  343. 

Explication  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  ob' 
servation  on,  362. 

F. 

Face,  human,  the  beauty  of,  complex,  63. 

FarquhoTf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writ- 

.  er,642. 

Fathers,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  279. 

Ftntlon,  archbishop,  his  parallel  between 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  277.  His  re- 
marks on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
347.  Critical  exammation  of  his  Ad- 
ventures of  Telemachus,  600. 

FitWngi  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

PiAurative  style  of  language  defined,  146. 
Is  not  a  scholastic  invention,  but  a  natu- 
ral effusion  of  imagination,  147.  How 
described  by  rhetoricians,  148.  Will  not 
render  a  cold  or  empty  composition  In- 
teresting, 149.  The  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime reject  figures  of  speech,  ibid.  Ori- 
gin of,  160.  How  they  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  style,  163.  Illustrative  des- 
cription, 164.  Heightened  emotion,  Ufid. 
The  rhetorical  names  and  classes  of  fig- 
ures frivolous,  166.  The  beauties  of 
composition  not  dependant  on  tropes  and 
figures,  192.  Figures  must  always  rise 
naturally  from  the  subject,  193.  Are  not 
to  be  profusely  used,  194.  The  talent 
of  using  derived  from  nature,  and  not  to 
be  created,  ibid.  If  improperly  intro- 
duced, are  a  deformity,  ibid,  note.    See 

Figwti  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 

61. 
Figwti  of  tpeecb,  the  origin  of,  66 


FSgiHtt  of  thought  among  rhetoricians,  do> 

fined,  148. 
Fitneat  and  design,  considered  a»  sources 

of  beauty,  64. 
Fleeetf  a  poem,  harmonious  passage  from, 

146. 
FlontenetUf  character  of  his  dialogues,  413. 
French,  Norman,  when  introduced  into 

JEUigland,  96. 
From  writers,  general  remarks  pn  their 

style,  198.  £loquence,266, 280.  French 

and  English  oratory  compared,  282. 
FVigiditjf  in  writing  characterised,  48. 

Q. 

Oajff  a  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 

Oimder  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  82. 

Otmm  distloeuished  from  taste,  29.  Its 
import,  ibid.  Includes  taste,  30.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  a  striking 
testimony  of  Divine  berevolence,  31. 
True,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  266.  In  arts 
and  writing,  why  displayed  more  in  one 
age  than  another,  291.  Was  more  vi- 
gorous in  the  ancients  than  in  the  mod- 
erns, 391.  A  general  mediocrity  of, 
how  diffused,  ibid. 

QemuTt  a  character  of  bis  Idyls,  440. 

Oeitwei  in  public  oratory.    See  Jietion. 

CHI  Blot  of  Le  Sage,  character  of  that  no- 
vel, 419. 

Girardf  abb^,  character  of  his  SynonyMet 
Franfois,  111. 

Gordon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  disposi- 
tion of  words,  66. 

GorgiuM  of  Leontidm,  the  rhetorician,  his 
character,  268.  "^ 

Gothic  poetry,  its  character,  424. 

Graeehut,  C.  his  declamations  regulated  by 
musical  rules,  137. 

Grammar f  general,  the  principles  of,  titles 
atte nded  to  by  writers,  78.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  79. 
Noons  substantive,  80.  Articles,  fol. 
Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  82. 
Prepositions,  86.  Pronouns,  88.  Ad- 
jectives, ibid.  Verbs,  90.  Verbs  Ihe 
most  artificial  complex  of  all  tlie  paru 
of  speech,  92.  Adverbs,  93.  Prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctif  ns,  ibid.  Impor<^ 
tance  of  the  study  of  erammar,  94.  ^ 

Grandeur.    See  SublimUy. 

Greece,  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of,  266.    Eloquence  carefully  stu- 
died there,  287.    Characters  of  the  dis 
tinguished  oratora  of,  ibid.    Rise  and 
character  of  the  rhetoricians,  268. 

Greek f  a  musical  language,  64,  136.  Iti 
flexibility,  98.  Writers  distinguished 
tor  simplicity,  5207. 

Otuirtm,  character  of  his  Paetor  Fido,  441 

Qwedardinif  his  character  as  an  historian 
406. 

H. 

Hahakhikf  sublime  representation  of  ,th« 
Deity  in,  40. 

Harritf  explanatory  iiimile  cited  from,  189 
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Hebrew  poetrjr,  in  what  points  of  view 
10  be  ooDfidered,  459.  Tbe  ancient  pro- 
nunciation of  loit,  460.  Music  and  poe- 
try, early  cultivated  among  the  He- 
brewsy  ibid.  Construction  of  Hebrenr 
poetry,  ibid.  Is  distinguished  by  a  con- 
cise strong  figurative  expression,  4<S3. 
The  metaphors  employed  in,  suggested 
bv  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  land 
of  Judca,  463,  466.  Bold  and  sublime 
instances  of  personification  in,  466. 
Book  of  proverbs,  467.  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  ibid.    Book  of  Job,  468. 

Helen,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examin- 
ned,  484. 

Hellf  the  various  descenu  into,  given  by 
epic  poets,  show  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  actions  conceminf^  a  future 
state,  601. 

HenriatU.     See  Voltaire. 

Herodotut,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
397. 

HeroiMnif  sublime  instances  of  pointed  out, 
36. 

Harvty,  character  of  his  style,  204. 

Hierogfmhietf  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
73.     Of  Egypt,  t6uf. 

HiiiorianM,  modern,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  890.  Ancier:t  mod<^s  of, 
893.  The  objectt  of  their  duty,  394. 
Character  of  Polybios,  396.  Of  Thucy- 
dides,  ibid.  Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanus, 
397.  Primary  qualities  necessary  in  an 
historian,  398.  Character  of  Livy  and 
Sallust,399.  Of  Tacitus,  t^M{.  Instruc- 
tions and  cautions  to  historians,  400. 
How  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  narra- 
tion, 401 .  How  to  render  it  interesting, 
402.    Danger  of  refining  too  much  in 

'  drawing  characters,  404.  Character  of 
the  Italian  historians,  406.  The  French 
ind  English,  407. 
iittory,  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  394. 
True,  the  characters  of,  ibid.  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of,  396.  General  hhtory, 
the  proper  conduct  of,  ibid.  The  ne- 
cessary qualities  of  historical  narration, 
401 .  The  propriety  of  introducing  ora- 
tions in  history,  examined,  406.  And 
characters,  ibid.  The  Italians  the  best 
modern  historians,  406.  See  ^naUy 
Biography,  MemoirSf  and  JfoveU. 

Vogarih,  his  analysis  of  beauty  consider- 
ed, 61. 

Wfmer,  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
systematic  art,  27.  Did  not  possess  a 
refined  taste,  30.  Instances  of  sublimit 
ty  in,  41.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of 
personification,  176.  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
482.  Remarks  on,  ibid.  His  inven- 
tion and  judgment  In  the  conduct  of 
the  poem*  483.  Advantages  and  de- 
fects arising  from  his  narrative  speeches, 
ibid.  His  character,  484.  His  machi- 
nery, 486.  His  style,  48e.  His  skiU 
m  narrative  description,  487.    His  stmt. 


let,  ibid.  General  chasttcter  of  bis 
Odyssey,  488.  Defects  of  the  Odjaaey, 
ibid.    Compared  with  Virgil,  488. 

HooktTf  a  specimen  of  his  style,  200. 

Hvnutf  figurative  paasa|^  cited  froas,  IfiB 
instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in,  186. 
Crowded  metapbrn,  166.  Hit  cbsvae- 
ter  as  a  poet,  398, 446.  Was  the  refor- 
mer of  satire,  460. 

Kumoiir,  why  the  Englisb  posseas  tLeir 
quality  more  eminently  than  other  na- 
tions, 640. 

HyptrboU,  an  explanation  of  that  figvrp, 
169.  Cantionsfortheuseof,  170.  tw 
kinds  of,  ibid, 

ma 

Ideoif  abstract,  entered  into  the  first  for- 
mation of  language,  80. 
JeremioA,  his  poetkal  character,  408.    See 


JKotf,  itoryof,  482.  Reouirks  on,  tMtf. 
The  principal  characters,  484.  Machi- 
nery of,  486. 

Imaginatum,  the  pliasures  of,  as  specified 
by  Mr.  Addison,  81.  The  powers  of, 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  oor  pleasme,  a 
striking  instance  of  divine  benevolence, 
s6id.  Is  the  source  of  figurative  lan- 
guage 147, 161. 

imiialum,  considered  as  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  taste,  66.  And  description  dis- 
tinguished, 67. 

Ififerenees  from  a  sermon,  the  proper  man- 
agement of,  864. 

Infinity  of  space,  numbers,  or  duration  aC> 
feet  the  mmd  with  sublime  ideas,  82. 

Interjections,  the  first  elements  of  speech, 
60. 

hUerrogalion,  instances  of  the  happy  use 
and  effect  of,  189.  Mode  of  their  ope- 
ration, ibid.    Role  for  using,  190. 

Job,  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of 
obscurity  in  the  book  of,  84.  Remarks 
on  tlie  style  of,  460.  The  subject  and 
poetry  of,  468.  Fine  passage  from, 
469. 

Johnton,  his  character  of  Dryden's  prose 
style,  200,  note.  His  remarks  on  the 
style  of  Swift,  260,  note.  His  character 
of  Thompson,  464,  note,  Hb  character  ol 
Dryden's  comedies,  641 ,  note.  His  diar- 
acter  of  Congreve,  642. 

Jomon,  Ben,  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  640. 

Imbub,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  870. 

Imiah,  snblime  representation  of  the  Deity 
in,  40.  His  description  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  180.  Ub  metaphors 
suited  to  the  cHmate  of  Jndea,  463, 464. 
His  character  as  a  poet,  468. 

ItocnUea,  the  rhetorician,  his  character, 
269. 

Jndea,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  natural 
circumstances  of  that  connciy,  463. 

Jndieial  orations,  what,  284. 

Jwtenmt,  a  ebaracler  af  kis  satires,  4ia 
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CBimetJLord,  his  severe  censuret  of  English 
comedies,  o43. 

KnigfU  errantry,  foundation  of  the  roman- 
ces concerning,  418. 

Knowledge  an  essential  requisite  for  do* 
quence,  380.  The  progress  of,  in  farour 
of  the  modems,  upon  a  comparison  with 
the  ancients,  891.  The  acqiibition  of, 
difficult  in  former  ages,  392. 

i.amefi/a/u>n«  of  Jeremiah,  the  most  perfect 
elegiac  composition  in  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, 467. 

Landicape,  considered  as  an  assemblage  of 
beautiful  objects,  418. 

Language,  the  improvement  of,  studied 
eveu  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  what  the 
true  improvement  of  language  consists, 
10.  Importance  of  the  study  of  language 
ibid.  'Defined,  69.  The  present  refine- 
ments of,  Qnd.  Origin  and  progress  of, 
60.  The  first  elements  of,  ibid.  Ana- 
logy between  words  and  thingSy.61.  The 
great  assistance  afforded  by  gestures, 
63.  The  Chinese  language,  64.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  ibid.  Ac- 
tion much  used  by  ancient  orators,  64. 
Roman  pantomimes,  6&  Great  difier- 
ence  between  ancient  and  modem  pro-, 
nuociation,  ibid.  Figures  of  speech  the 
origin  of,  66.  Figuratire  style  of  Artte- 
rican  languages,  67,  Cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  figurative  language,  ibid.  The 
natural  and  original  arrangement  of 
words  in  speech,  68.  The  arrangemcct 
of  words  in  modern  languages,  different 
ft-om  that  of  the  ancients,  70.  An  exem- 
plification, ibid.  Summary  of  the  fore* 
going  observations,  72.  Its  wonderful 
powers,  I^.  All  language  strongly' 
tinctured  with  metaphor,  158.  In  mo- 
dern productions,  often  better  than  the 

'  subjects  of  them,  260ii  Written  and  oral, 
distinction  between,  383.  See  Chrammar^ 
StyUy  and  Writing. 

Latin  language,  the  pronunciation  of, 
musical  and  gesticulating,  64, 136.  The 
natural  arrangement  of  words  in,  69. 
The  want  of  articles  a  defect  in,  81. 
Remarks  on  words  deemed  synonymous 
in,  108. 

Learning,  an  essential  reqniiiite  for  elo- 
quence, 880. 

Lebanon,  metaphorical  allusions  to,  in  He- 
brew poetry,  464. 

Lee,  eztraragant  hyperbole  quoted  from, 
171.  His  character  as  a  tragic  poet, 
531. 

Ubtrty,  the  nurse  of  trae  genius,  2265. 

Utenuy  composition,  importance  of  the 
Mtudy  of  language,  preparatory  to,  11. 
The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  54.  To  what 
dass  the  pleasures  received  from  elo- 
quence, poetiy  and  fine  writing,  are  to 


be  referred,  66.    The  beauties  of,  not 
dependant  on  tropes  and  figures,  192. 
The  different  kinds  of  distinguished,  894. 
See  Hittory,  Poetry,  kc. 
Livy,  his  character  as  an  historian,  899, 

Locke,  general  character  of  his  style,  209. 
'  The  style  of  his  Treatbe  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding, compared  with  the  writings 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  41 1. 

Longinui,  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime,  38.  His  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  liberty,  265.  His  sententious 
opinion  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  488. 

LopeM  dela  Vega,  his  character  as  a  drama- 
tic poet,  538. 

lave,  too  much  importance  and  frequency 
allowed  to,  on  the  modem  stage,  521. 

Lowtk*t  English  Grammar  recommended, 
101,  no/e,  124,  note.  His  character  of  the 
prophet  Exekiel,  468. 

Luean,  instances  of  his  destroying  a  sub- 
lime expression  of  Cassar,  by  amplifica- 
tion, 43.  Extravagant  hyperbole  from, 
171.  Critical  examination  of  his  Phar* 
salia,498.  The  subject,  ifrui.  Charac 
ters  and  conduct  of  the  story,  494. 

Ludan,  character  of  his  dialogues,  413. 

Lueretiut,  his  sublime  representation  of  the 
dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind, 
34,  note.  The  most  admired  passages  in 
his  Treatise  De  Renm  J^atura,  449. 

Luriad,    See  Camoens. 

Lyric  poetry,  the  peculiar  character  of, 
443.  f*our  classes  of  odes,  444.  Char- 
acters of  the  most  eminent  lyric  poets, 
445. 

Lynm,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  270l 

M. 

Madwael,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
406. 

Maddnery,  the  great  use  of  in  epic  poetry, 
478.    Cautions  for  the  use  of,  ^479, 485. 

Maeken9ie,^ir  peorge,  instance  of  regular 
climax  in  his  proceedings,  IPl. 

Man,  by  nature  both  a  poet  and  mnsician, 
423. 

Marivaux,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

Marmontel,  his  comparative  remaricf  on 
French,  Fnglish,  and  Italian  poetry, 
431,  note, 

Marty,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  cha- 
racters of  Comeille  and  Rachne,  529, 
note. 

MauiUon,  extracts  from  a  celebrated  ser- 
mon of  his,  823,  note,  Encom.**in  on, 
by  Louis  XIV.  826.  H'ls  artful  divi- 
sion  of  a  text,  860. 

Memoirs^  their  class  In  historical  composi- 
tion assigned,  408.  Why  the  French 
are    fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  tiMd!. 

Metatauis,  In  figurative  language  explain* 
ed,  156. 

Metaphor,  in  figorathre  ftyle,  explained^ 
157, 158.    AU  language  strongly  tinct 
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nrcd  ^hh,  159.  Approaches  the  nearest 
to  paintiog  of  all  the  figures  of  speech, 
ibid.  Rules  to  be  obserired  in  the  ooii' 
duct  of,  160.    See  jSlUgory. 

MeioiiatiOf  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  629. 

MUonomyf  in  figurative  style,  explained, 
159. 

MtxicOf  historical  pictures  the  records  of 
that  empire,  73. 

MUo,  narrative  of  the  encounter  between 
him  and  Clodius,  by  Cicero,  351. 

MiUon,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  33,  44, 
46.  Of  harmony,  135, 144.  Hyperboli- 
cal sentiments  of  Satan  in,  170.  Striking- 
instances  of  personification  in,  175, 176. 
Excellence  of  his  descriptive  poetry,  454. 
Who  the  proper  hero  of  his  Paradise 
Lost,  478.  Critical  examination  of  this 
poem,  503.  His  sublimity  characterised, 
505.  His  language  and  versification, 
ibid, 

Modemt.    See  Andttdt. 

Moliere,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
539. 

MonboddoJLord,  his  observations  on  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  verse,  429,  note. 

Monotony  in  language,  often  the  result  of 
too  great  attention  tp  musical  arrange- 
ment, 141. 

Montagut^  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  charac- 
ter of  her  epistolary  style,  417. 

MoiUtmjaieu,  character  of  his  style,  164. 

JUbniunen/a/ inscriptions,  the  numbers  suit- 
ed to  the  style,  145. 

MoraUi  M.  his  severe  censure  of  Erg!ish 
comedy,  643. 

Mort^  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  divine 
disJogues,  413. 

JioHon^  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
5& 

MoUtf  M.  de  la,  his  observations  on  lyric 
poetry,  446,  note.  Remarks  on  his  cri- 
ticism on  Homer,  488.     • 

JIftiitc,  its  inflnence  on  the  passions,  423. 
Its  nnian  with  poetry,  ibid.  Their  se- 
paration injurioas  to  each,  427. 

N. 

JfaiveUf  import  of  that  French  term, 
307. 

A*arrattoii,  an  important  point  in  pleadings 
at  the  bar,  860. 

Jfight  scenes  commonly  sublime,  33. 

Jfomic  melody  of  tho  Athenians,  what, 
187. 

JVbveft,  a  species  of  writing,not  so  insignifi- 
cant as  may  be  imagined,  416.  Might 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes, 
417.  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitbus 
history,  418.  Characters  of  the  most 
celebrated  romances  and  novels,  419. 

JVboe/ly,  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
56. 

JVbustf,  substantive,  the  foundation  of  all 
grammar,  79.    Namber,   gender,   and 
of,  88. 


O. 

Obtevnly,  not  unfavourable  to  sublimity; 
34.  Of  style,  owing  to  indistinct  concep- 
tions, 102. 

Ode,  the  nature  of  defined,  443.  Four 
distinctions  of,  444.  Obscurity  and  ir- 
regularity, the  great  faulb  in,  ibid, 

Odyssey,  general  character  of,  488.  De- 
fects of,  ibid. 

(EdipuSf  an  improper  character  for  the 
stage,  621. 

Orators,  ancient,  declaimed  in  recitative,  64. 

Orations,  the  three  kinds  of,  distinguished 
by  the  ancients,  284.  The  preaent  dis- 
tinctions of,  fBSa,  Those  in  popcdar 
assemblies  considered,  ibid.  Prepared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  10^287.  Ne- 
cessary degrees  of  premeditation,  ibid. 
Method,  288.  Style  and  expression, 
ibid.  Impetuosity,  289.  Attention  to 
decorums,  290.  Delivery,  292,  866. 
The  several  parts  of  a  regular  oration, 
841.  Introduction,  842.  Introductioo 
to  replies,  347.  Introduction  to  sermons, 
ibid.  Division  of  a  discoune,  848. 
Rules  for  dividing  it,  349.  Explication, 
360.  The  argumentative  part,  353.  The 
pathetic,  358.  The  peroration,  364.  Vir- 
tue neces«ary  to  the  perfection  of  elo- 
quence, 37S.  Description  of  a  tme  ora- 
tor, 380.  Qualifications  for^  ibid.  The 
best  ancient  writers  on  oratory,  386, 
398.  The  use  made  of  orations  by  the 
ancient  historians,  406.    See  Elofuenee. 

Oriental  poetry,  more  characteristical  of 
tio  age  than  of  a  coantry,  424.  Style 
of  scripture  language,  67. 

Orlando  Fwrioso,    See  Jhiotto. 

Ossian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  his  works, 

.  42.  Correct  metaphors,  164.  Confu- 
sed mixture  of  metaphorical  and  |^in 
language  in,  ibid.  Fine  apostrophe,  180. 
Delicate  simile,  183.  Lively  descrip- 
tions In,  ibid, 

Otway,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  618. 

P. 

PanloTnimt,  an  entertainment  of  Roman 
origin,  66. 

Parables,  Eastern,  their  general  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  truUi,  466. 

Paradise  Lost,  critical  review  of  that 
poem,  603.  The  characters  in,  604. 
Sublimity  of,  506.  Language  and  ver- 
sification, ibid. 

Parenthesis,  co.utions  for  tho  nse  of  them, 
121. 

Paris,  his  character  in  the  Iliad,  exam- 
ined, 486. 

Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  why  elo- 
quence has  never  been  so  powerful  an 
instrument  in,  as  in  the  ancient  popular 
assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  283. 

Pamel,  his  character  as  a  descriptive  poet, 
464. 

Particles,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  124. 
Ouirht  never  to  close  sentences,  180. 
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Posfton,  the  lource  of  oratory,  S64.  PhUarek,  hh  chaneter  aa  a  biographer, 

Pattiontj  when  and  how  to  be  addreued        409. 
k/  orators,  808.     The  orator  must  feel    Poetry,  in  what  sense  descriptire,  and  fai 


emotions  before  he  can  communicate 
them  to  others,  800.  The  language  of, 
361.  Poets  addreu  themsdves  to  the 
passions,  423. 

Posforoi  poetry,  inquiry  into  its  origin,  438. 
'  A  threefold  yiew  of  pastoral  life,  484. 
Rules  for  pastoral  writing,  ibid.  Its 
scenery,  436.  Characters,  487.  Sub- 
jects, 488.  Comparative  merit  of  an- 
cient  pastoral  writers,  489.  And  of 
moderns,  440. 

Patketicj  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 
discourse,  8ft8  Fine  instance  of  from 
Cicero,  862. 

Patuetj  the  due  use  of,  in  public  speaking, 
370.    In  poetry,  871,480. 

Pericles,  the  first  who  brought  eloquence 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  808.  His 
general  character,  ibid. 

Period.    See  Senienu. 

Penom^eation,  the  peculiar  adrantages  of 
the  English  language  in,  88.  Limitations 
of  gender  in,  84.  Objpctions  against 
the  practice  of,  answered,  172.  The  dis- 
position to  animate  the  objects  about  us, 
natural  to  mankind,  178.  This  dispo- 
sition may  account  for  the  number  of 
heathen  diTinities,  ibid.  Three  degrees 
of  this  figure,  174.  Rules  tor  the  man- 
agement of  the  highest  degree  of,  177. 
Cautions  for  the  use  of  in  prose  compo- 
sitions, 178.    See  Apotlropht. 

PtTdetu,  a  character  of  his  satires,  460. 


what  imitative,  67.  Is  more  aneient 
than  prose,  67.  Source  of  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  the  figurative  style  of, 
176.  Test  of  the  merit  of,  186.  Whence 
the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry  arises, 
871.  Compared  with  oratory,  877. 
Epic,  the  standards  of,  893.  Definition 
of  poetry,  421.  Is  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination and  the  passions,  422.  Its  ori- 
gin, ibid.  In  what  sense  older  than 
prose,  422.  Its  union  with  music,  423. 
Ancient  history  and  insthicUons  first 
conveyed  in  poetry,  424.  Oriental, 
more  characteristical  of  an  age  than  of 
a  country,  ibid.  Gothic,  Celtic,  and 
Grecian,  426.  Origin  of  the  difl*erent 
kmds  of,  426.  Was  more  vigorous  in 
its  first  rude  essays  than  under  refine- 
ment, 427.  Was  injured  by  the  separa- 
tion of  music  from  it,  ibtd.  Metrical 
feet,  invention  of,  428.  These  measures 
not  applicable  to  English  poetry,  429. 
English  heroic  verse,  the  structure  of, 
430.  French  poetry,  ibid.  Rhyme  and 
blank  verse  compared,  431.  Progress 
of  English  versification,  432.  Pastorals, 
433.  Lyrics,  448.  Didactic  poetry,- 
447.  Descriptive  poetry,  462.  Hebrew 
poetry,  469.  Epic  poetry,  470.  Poetic 
characters,  two  kinds  of,  478.  Dramat- 
ic poetry,  607. 
Poiniing  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen 
tence,  121. 

Pertpievity,  essential  to  a  good  style,  102.    Politics,  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood 
Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  108.  The        among  the  ancients,  398. 
three  qualities  ot,  ibid.  «  Polybius,  his  character  as  an  historian, 

Persuasion,  distinguished  from  conriction,        896. 
262.    Objection  brought  from  the  abuse    Pope,  criticism  on  a  passage  in  his  Homer, 


of  this  art,  answered^  ibid.     Rules  for, 

286. 
Peruvians,  their  method  of  transmitting 

their  thoughts  to  each  other,  74. 
Petronius  jSrbitcfK  his  address  to  the  de- 

daimers  of  his  time,  279. 
Pharsalia.    See  Luean. 
Pherecydes  of  Sycros,  the  first  prose  wri- 
ter, 68. 
Philips,  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 
Philosophers,  modem,  &eir    superiority 

over  the  ancient,  unquestionable,  890. 
Philosophy,  the  proper  style  of  writing 

adapted  to,  410.   Proper  embellishment 

for,  ibid. 


43.  Prose  specimen  from,  consisting  of 
short  sentences,  1 18.  Other  specimens 
of  his  style,>127,  182.  Confused  mix- 
tures of  metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage in,  163.  Mixed  metaphor  in,  166. 
Confused  personification,  178.  Instance 
of  his  fondness  for  antithesis,  188. 
Characcerof  his  epistolary  writingf,4l6. 
Criticism  on,  ibid.  Construction  of  his 
verse,  480.  Peculiar  character  of  his 
versification,  432.  His  pastorals,  438, 
440.  His  ethic  episties,  461.  The  merit 
of  his  various  poems  examined,  ibid. 
Character  of  his  translation  of  Homer, 
486. 
Pictures,  the  first  essay  toward  writing,  72.    Precision  in  language.  In  what  it  consists, 


Pindar,  his  character  as  a  Ijrric  poet,  446. 
Pitcaim,  Dr.  extravagant  hyperbole  cited 

from,  172. 
Plaio,  cliaracter  of  his  dialogues,  412. 
Plauhu,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

638. 
Pleaders  at  the  bar,  instruction  to,  801, 

860. 
PImfs  lettars,  genaral  character  of,  416 
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104.    The  Importance  of,  ibid,  1 14.  Re- 

quisite  to.  111. 
Prepositions,  whether  more  ancient  than 

the  declension  of  nouns  by  cases,  86 

Whether  more  useful  and  IwautSfiil,  86. 

Dr.   Campbell's    observations  on,  87. 

Their  great  use  bi  speech,  94. 
Prior,  allegory  cited  i.*om,  168. 
Pronouns,  their  use,  varieties,  and  cases, 
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67.  RebtiTe  infUnoM  Ukutratiiig  the 
importance  of  their  proper  potition  in  a 
eentenoe,  lid. 

PnmmdaiUnit  dif  tinctneie  of,  necestuy 
in  pubiic  tpeakinc^,  967.    Toneg  of,  87S. 

Proverb§,  hook  of,  a  diriartifi  poem,  497. 

Ftabn  XTiii  lablime  representation  of  the 
Deitf  in,  88.  izzzth,  a  fine  allegory 
from,  Ids.  Remarlu  on  tlie  poetic  con- 
struction of  the  Psalms,  461, 464. 

PtebtT,  eloquence  of  the.  defined,  863. 
idiglish  and  French  sermons  compared, 
9S\,  The  practice  of  reading  sermons 
in  England,  disadyantageous  to  oratory, 
968.  The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to 
the  Puritans,  ibid.  Advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  pulpit  eloquence,  312. 
Rules  for  preachmg,  818.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  pidpii  eloquence,  316. 
Whether  it  is  be$t  to  read  sennons  or 
ddiver  them  extempore,  321.  Pronun- 
ciation, 322.  Remarlu  on  French  ser- 
mons. Hid,  Cause  of  the  dry  argumen- 
tative style  of  English  sermons,  324. 
General  observations,  826. 

PtiUtrairu,  the  first  who  cultivated  the  arts 
of  speech,  267. 

Q. 

Qtttnii^um,his  ideas  of  taste,  17,  noU,  His 
account  of  the  ancient  division  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  79,  noU.  His 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  grammar,  94.  On  perspicuity  of 
style,  102,  108.  On  climax,  129.  On 
thie  structure  of  sentences,  131.  Which 
ought  not  to  ofiend  the  ear,  134,  140. 
His  caution  against  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  harmony,  141.  His  caution 
against  mixed  metaphor,  164.  His  fine 
apostrophe  on  the  death  of  his  son,  180. 
His  rule  for  the  use  of  similes,  186.  His 
direction  for  the  use  of  figures  of  style, 
193.  His  distinction  of  style,  196, 208. 
His  instructions  for  good  writing,  213. 
His  character  of  Cicero's  oratory,  204. 
His  histmctions  to  public  speakers  for 
preserving  decorum,  291.  His  instruc- 
tions to  judicial  pleaders,  301.  His  ob- 
servations on  exordiums  to  replies  in  de- 
bate, 347.  On  the  proper  division  of  an 
oration,  348.  His  mode  of  addressing 
the  passions,  867.  His  lively  represen- 
tations of  the  effects  of  depravity,  379. 
Is  the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory, 
386. 

K 

itoeme,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  628. 

ilomMqr,  Allan,  character  of  his  (hntle 
Skepherd,  442. 

Rapin,  P.  remarks  on  his  parallels  be- 
tween Greek  and  Roman  writers,  277. 

ftc/s,  Cardinal  de,  character  of  his  Me- 
moirs, 408. 

WtetorinanMf  Grecian,  rise  and  character 
of,  268. 

Bhsfme,  i«  English  verse,  unfavourable  to 


subUmitj,  43.    And  Uank  vene  con 
pared,  ^1.   The  former,  why  improper 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  ^%2^ 
The  first  introduction  of  couplets  in 
English  poetry,  ibid. 

Riehatbon,  a  character  of  his  novds^  420. 

RUKeuU,  an  instrument  often  misapi^ied, 
633. 

Bobifuon  Cnuee,  a  chavacter  of  thai  no« 
vel,  420. 

iZommice,  derivation  of  the  term,  418.  See 
JfavcU. 

Romantf  derived  their  learning  from 
Greece,  273.  Comparison  between  them 
and  the  Greeks,  274.  Historical  view 
of  their  eloquence,  ibid.  Oratorical 
character  of  Cicero,  274.  Era  of  the 
decline  of  eloquence  among,  278. 

RotteaUf  Jean  Baptiste,  his  character  as  a 
lyric  poet,  446. 

JUnotf  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  632b. 

S. 

SaUuttf  his  character  as  an  historian,  399. 

SanaaaritU,  his  piscatory  eclorues,  440. 

SalttHf  examination  of  his  oiaracter  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  604. 

Satiref  poetical,  general  remarks  on  the 
style  of,  449. 

Saxon  language,  how  established  in  Eng- 
land, 96. 

Seene$f  dramatio,  what,  and  the  proper 
conduct  of,  616. 

SeriptureSf  sacred,  the  figurative  style  of, 
remarked,  67.  The  translators  of,  hap- 
py in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject, 143.  Fine  apostrophe  in,  180. 
Presents  us  with  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  poetry  extant,  469.  Tlie  di- 
versity  of  style  in  the  several  bo(^  of, 
ibid.  The  Psalms  of  David,  460.  No 
other  writings  abound  with  such  boln 
and  animated  figures,  463.     Parables 

466.  Bpld  and  sublime  instances  of  per- 
sonification in,  tbid.  Book  of  Proverbs, 

467.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ibid. 
Scuderif  Madam,  her  romances,  419. 
SenecOy  his  frequent  antithesis  censured, 

187.      Character  of  his  general  style, 
198.     His  epistolary  writings,  411. 
StfUeneZy  in  language,  definition  of,  1 12. 
Distinguished  into  long  and  short,  1 13. 
A  variety  in,  to  be  studied,  ibid.     The 
properties  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence, 
114.      A  principal  rule  for  arranging 
the  members  of,  116.     Position  of  ad- 
verbs, Hid.      And  relative  pronouns, 
1 16.    Unity  of  a  sentence,  roles  for  pre 
serving,  119.    Pointing,  121.     Paren 
thesis,  ibid.     Should  always  be  brought 
to  a  perfect  close,  122.     Strength,  123. 
Should  be  cleared  of  redundancies,  ibid. 
Due  attention  to  particles  recommend 
ed,,  124.      The  omission  of  particles 
sometimes  connects  objects  closer  to- 
gether, 126.    Directions  for  placing  the 
important  words,  ibid.     Climax,  129 
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A  like  order'  neceiMurj  to  be  obMrred 
in  all  astertionf  of  propoiHioni,  180. 
Sentence  ou^ht  not  to  conclude  with  a 
feeble  word,  ibid.  Fundamental  rule  in 
the  construction  of,  133.  Sound  not  to 
be  diiregparded,  134.  Two  circunutan- 
cei  to  be  attended  to,  for  producing  har- 
mony in,  134, 139.  Rulei  of  the  ancient 
rhetoridani  for  this  purpose,  186.  Why 
harmony  much  leu  studied  now  than 
formerly,  136.  English  words  cannot 
be  so  exactly  measured  by  metrical  feet, 
as  those  of  Greek  and  Latin,  139.  What 
required  for  the  musical  close  of  a  sen- 
•jer'^e  141.  Unmeaning  words  Introduc- 
ed merely  to  round  a  sentence,  a  great 
blemish,  tbid.  Sounds  ought  to  I>e  adapt- 
ed to  sense,  142. 

Sarmontf  English  compared  with  French, 
281.  Unity  an  indispensable  requisite 
in,  316.  The  subject  ought  to  be  precise 
and  particular,  817.  The  subject  ought 
not  to  be  exhausted,  tbid.  Cautions 
against  dryness,  318.  And  against  con- 
^^ming  to  fashionable  modes  of  preach- 
mg,  319.  Style,  320.  Quaint  ezpres- 
lions,  321.  Whether  best  written  or 
deUtered  extempore,  ibid.  Delirenr, 
822.  Remarks  on  French  sermons,  ibtd. 
Cause  of  the  dry  argumentatire  style 
of  Engluh  sermons,  SS6.  General  ob- 
ierrations,  ibid.  Remarks  on  the  pro- 
per diyision  of,  847.  Con  Jusion,  364. 
DeliTery,  366. 

Sevignij  Madame  de,  character  of  her  let- 
ters, 416. 

Shaftetburpf  Lord,  observations  on  hif 
style,  106, 413,  120,  127,  129,  142, 166. 
His  general  character  as  a  writer,  209. 

Skakip€aref  the  merit  of  his  plays  exam- 
ined, 28.  Was  not  possessed  of  refined 
taste,  29.  Instance  of  hw  improper  use 
of  metaphors,  161, 164, 166.  Exhibits 
passions  in  the  language  of  nature,  624. 
His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  630.  As 
a  comic  poet,  641. 

SheHttoMy  his  pastoral  ballad,  441. 

Sk^pherdj  the  proper  character  of,  in  pas- 
toral description,  437. 

Shendarifhis  distinction  between  ideas  and 
emotions,  373,  note, 

Sherlock,  Bishop,  fine  instaiice  of  personi- 
fication cited  from  his  sermons,  174.  A 
happy  allusion  cited  from  his  sermons, 
930,  note. 

SiHui  Ualieue.  his  sublime  representatioa 
of  Hannibal,  36,  note, 

SimiU,  distinguuhed  from  metaphor,  168, 
182.  Sourceii  of  the  pleasure  they  afibrd, 
ibid.  Two  kinds  of,  ibid.  Requisites 
in,  183.  Rules  for,  185.  Local  proprie- 
ty to  be  adhered  to  in,  213. 

SunpUeittf  applied  to  style,  different  senses 
of  the  term,  382. 

SnUUlt,  improper  use  of  figuratiire  style, 
cited  from  nim,  126,  note. 


Sotomon*ewong,  defcrfptWe  beaotlet  of,  466 

SongSf  Rank:,  the  oiigin  of  Gothic  falstorv 
ibid. 

SophittM  of  Greece,  rise  and  character  of, 
269. 

SophocUs^  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  re- 
markably simple,  512.  Excdled  in  the 
pathetic,  524  His  character  as  a  tra- 
gic poet,  526. 

Sorrow,  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by 
tragedy,  communicate  pleasure,  515. 

Sounde,  of  an  awful  nature,  aliect  us  with 
sublimity,  32.  Influence  of,  in  the  for- 
mation of  words,  61. 

Speaker,  public,  must  be  directed  more  by 
his  ear  than  by  rules,  138. 

Spectator,  general  character  of  that  publi- 
cation, 216.  Critical  examination  of 
those  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  217. 

Speech,  the  power  of,  the  distinguishing 
priWlege  of  mankind,  9.  The  grammati- 
cal division  of,  into  eight  parts,  not  lo- 
gic al,  79.  Of  the  ancients,  regulated 
by  musfeal  rules,  136. 

Strida,  his  character  as  an  historian,  406. 

Style,  in  languagci  defined,  101.  The  dif- 
ference of,  in  different  countries,  ibid. 
The  qualifies  of  a  good  style,  102.  Per- 
spicuity, ibid.  Obscurity,  owing  to  in- 
distinct conceptions,  103.  Three  requi- 
site qualities  in  perspicuity,  ibid.  Pre- 
cision, 104.  A  loose  style,  from  what 
it  proceeds,  105.  Too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  precision,  renders  a  style  dry  and 
barren.  111.  French  distinction  of 
style,  113.  The  characters  of,  flow  f^om 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  195.  Dif- 
ferent subjects  require  a  different  style, 
ibid.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  196.  The 
different  kinds  of,  ibid.  Concise  and 
diflusive,  on  what  occasions  proper,  196. 
Nerrous  and  feeble,  199.  A  harsh  style, 
from  what  it  proceeds,  ibid.  Era  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style,  900. 
Dry  manner  described,  201.  A  plain 
style,  ibid.  Neat  style,  202.  Elegant 
style,  203.  Florid  style,  208.  Natural 
style,  205.  Different  senses  of  the  term 
simplicity,  ibid.  The  Greek  writers  dis- 
tinguished  for  simplicity,  207.  Veh^h 
ment  styb,  211.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  212.  Imita- 
tion dangerous,  214.  Style  not  to  be 
studied  to  the  neglect  of  Uioughts,  215. 
Critical  examination  of  those  papers  in 
the  Spectator  that  treat  of  the  plMsares 
of  imaghiation,217.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  a  passage  m  Swill's  writings, 250. 
General  observations,  250.  See  Eto- 
ayenee, 

SwHmity  of  external  objects,  and  sublimi- 
ty in  writing  distinguished;  82.  Its  im* 
pressions,  i6iJ.  Of  space,  t6.  Ofsowids, 
82.  Violence  of  the  elements,  32.  So- 
lemnity, bordering  on  the  terrible,.«l(«i 
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Obscurity,  not  anfaTonrable  to,  84.  In 
bnildingB,  86.  Heroism,  ibid.  Great 
virtue,  36.  Whether  there  is  any  one 
i\mdamental  quality  In  tlie  sources  of 
subhme,  ibid. 

Sitbitmity  in  writinff,  810.  £rrors  in  Lon- 
g^us  pointed  out,  ibid.  The  most  an  • 
cient  writers  afford  the  most  strilunp  in- 
stances of  sublimity,  811.  Sublime  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  xviii. 
80.  And  in  the  prophet  Habakltnk,  40. 
In  Moses  and  Isaiah,  ibid.  Instances  of 
sublimity  in  Homer,  ibid.  In  Ossian, 
42.  AmpTification  ininrions  to  sublimi- 
ty, ibid.  Rhyme  in  English  verse  unfa* 
▼onrable  to,  43.  Strength  essential  to 
sublime  writing,  44.  A  proper  choice 
of  circumstances  essential  to  sublime 
description,  45.  Strictures  on  Virgil's 
description  of  Mount  iEtna,  46.  The 
proper  sources  of  the  sublime,  47.  Sub- 
limity consists  in  the  thought,  not  in  the 
wonis,  48.  The  faults  opposed  to  the 
sublime,  ibid. 

Sully,  Duke  de,  character  of  his  memoirs, 
406. 

SupentUion,  sublime  representation  of  its 
dominion  over  mankind,  from  Lucretius^ 
84,  note. 

Smftf  obserrations  on  his  style,  104,  \l% 
120,181,142.  General  character  of  his 
style,  202.  Critical  examination  of  ths 
beginning  of  his  proposals  for  correct- 
ing, &c.  the  English  tongue,  S260.  Con- 
cluding observations,  269.  Hij  lan> 
gnage,  883.  Character  of  his  epistola- 
ry writing,  416. 

Sj^iabletf  English,  cannot  be  exactly  mea- 
sored  by  metrical  feet,  as  those  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  180. 

Syntcdoche,  in  figurative  style,  explained. 
167. 

SynonymouM  words,  observations  on,  108. 

T. 

Toettuff,  character  of  his  style,  197.  His 
character  as  an  historian,  400.  His  hap- 
py manner  of  introducing  incidental  ob- 
servations, ibid.  Instance  of  his  success- 
Ail  talent  in  hutorical  painting,  406 
His  defects  as  a  writer,  406. 

r«sio,  a  passage  from  his  OienuaUmme 
dutinguished  by  the  harmony  of  num- 
bers, 146.  Strained  sentiments  in  his 
pastorals,  448.  Character  of  his  Amia- 
ta,  487.  Critical  examination  of  hi« 
poem,  496. 

TatUt  true,  the  uses  of  in  common  life,  14. 
Defmition  of,  16.    Is  more  or  less  com-* 
mon  lo  aQ  men,  17.     Is  an  improvable 

.  ftcttlty,  18.  How  to  be  refined,  19.  Is 
assisted  by  reason,  19  A  good  heart 
requisite  to  a  Just  taste,  20,  Delicacy 
and  correctness  the  characters  of  perfect 
tasta  ibid.  Whether  there  be  any  stan- 
daid  of  taste,  22.  The  diversity  of,  in 
dilferenl  men.  no  evidence  of  their  tastes 


being  corrupted,  ibid,  '  The  test  of,  re 
ferrd  to  the  concurring  voice  of  the  pol 
ished  part  of  mankind,  26.  Dbtingnsh- 
ed  from  genius,  29.  Jhe  sources  ol 
pleasure  in,  80.  The  powers  ol,  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  our  pleasures,  81.  Imt 
tations  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  66.  Mn 
sic,  ibid.  To  what  class  the  pleoures 
received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
fine  writing,  are  to  be  referred,  66. 

Tdemaehus.     See  Fentlon,  ' 

TempUf  Sir  William,  observations  of  his 
style,  106.  Specimens,  118,  120,  122, 
126,  189.  His  general  character  as  a 
writer,  206. 

Terence,  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity 
from,  209.  His  dmracter  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  688. 

Terminaiioni  of  words,  the  variation  of, 
is  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  fa 
vonrable  to  the  liberty  of  tnnspositk>n, 
70. 

Theoeritut,  the  earliest  known  writer  ot 
pastorals,  484.  His  talents  nt  painting 
rural  Menery,  486.  Character  of  hi 
pastorals,  439. 

Thornton,  fine  passage  from,  where  he 
animates  all  nature,  176.    Character  of 
his  Seasons,  468.    His  enlogium  by  Dr 
Johnson,  iUd,  note. 

Tkuamu,  his  character  as  an  historian,  896. 

T\ueydidu,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
896.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  ora- 
tions in  historical  narration,  406. 

TiUolion,  Archbishop,  observations  on  his 
style,  106, 118, 139, 161 .  General  cha- 
racter of  as  a  writer,  206. 

7bne«,  the  doe  management  of,  in  public 
speaking,  878. 

Topics,  among  the  ancient  rhetoridans, 
explained,  §6S, 

Tragedy,  how  distinguished  from  comedy, 
Ii06,  More  particular  definition  of,  Wl. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  606.  Rise  and 
progress  of,  609.  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  61 1 .  Dirision  of  the  represen- 
tation into  acts,  613.  The  catastrophe, 
614.  Why  the  sonow  excited  by  tra- 
gedy communicates  p'easures,  ibid. 
Proper  ide^  of  scenes,  and  how  to  be 
conducted,  616.  Characters, 620.  High- 
er degrees  of  morality  inculcated  by  mo- 
dern than  by  ancient  tragedy ,  621.  Too 
great  use  made  of  the  passion  of  love 
on  the  modem  stages,  ibid.  All  trage- 
dies expected  to  l^  pathetic,  622.  The 
proper  use  of  moral  reflections  in  624. 
The  proper  style  and  versification,  62A. 
Brief  view  of  the  Greek  stage,  626. 
French  tragedy,  628.  English  tragedy. 
630.    Concluding  observations,  6& 

Tropes,  a  definition  of,  148.  Origin  of,  160 
The  rhetorical  distinctions  among  frivo 
lou8,  166. 

Tumw,  the  character  of,  not  favwirab^ 
tredted  in  the  iEneid,  481. 
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7\arphif  archbishop  of  RhelnSy  a  romuice 
wriiiT,  41D. 

7)ipo^rap/i»ca/ figures  of  speech,  wtiat,  189. 

V. 

Vanhur^  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  642. 

Verbtf  their  natare  and  office  ezplained| 
89.  No  sentence  complete  without  a 
ferb,  expressed  cr  implied,  90.  The 
tenses,  ibid.  The  advantage  of  English 
over  the  Latin,  in  the  variety  of  tenses, 
91.  Active  and  passive,  i6u2.  Are  the 
most  artificial  and  complex  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech,  92. 

Ferse,  blanlc,mora  favourable  to  sublimity 
than  rhyme,  48.  Instructions  for  the 
reading  of,  371.    Construction  of,  431. 

f^irgii,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  83,  46, 
w.  Of  harmony,  146,  146.  Simplicity 
of  language,  149.  Figurative  language, 
167, 174, 179.  Specimens  of  his  pasto- 
ral descriptions,  ^6,  n«ifs,438.  Charac- 
ter of  his  pastorals,  439.  UisOeorgics, 
a  perfect  model  of  didactic  poetry,  447. 
Beautiful  descriptions  In  his  iEneid,466. 
Critical  examination  of  that  poemy  489. 
Compared  with  Homer,  491. 

yirtuef  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  tha 
sublime,  86.  A  necessary  ingredient  to 
form  an  eloquent  oratori  878. 

Vition,  the  figure  of  speech  so  termed,  In 
what  it  consists,  190. 

VnHiett  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  ad- 
hering to,  61 1.  Why  the  moderns  are 
iess  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  than  the  ancients,  618. 

P^oiee,  the  powers  of,  to  tie  studied  in  pub- 
lic speaking,  866. 

ybUurtt  character  of  his  epistolary  wri- 
tbifs,  416. 


VoUmre,h\t  character  as  an  historian,40» 
Criticai  examination  of  hit  Henriuoe, 
602.  His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme 

,  hi  dramatic  composition,  626.  Hi3  cba- 
racter  as  a  tragic  poet,  629. 

FosfttM,  Joannes  Gerardus,  chamtler  »f 
his  writings  on  eloquence,  386. 

W. 

fValUr,  the  first  English  poet  who  brougi: 
couplets  Into  vogue,  482. 

Witf  is  to  be  very  sparingly  used  at  tht 
bar,  804. 

WordSf  obsolete,  and  new  coined,  ineon- 
gnruous  with  purity  of  style,  108.     Bad 
consequences  of  their  being  ill  choseSf 
104.    Observations  on  those  termed  sy 
nonymous,  108.  Considered  with  refer 
ence  to  sound,  184. 

Wardt,  and  things,  instances  of  the  ana^ 
logy  between,  61. 

Writtn  of  geniiu^  why  they  have  been 
more  numerous  in  one  age  than  another* 
887.    Four  happy  ages  of,  pointed  oiA» 


WriHing^  two  kinds  of,  distln^ished,  TSl 
Pictures,  the  first  esM^  in,  tMd.  Hieco- 
glyphic,  the  second,  H.  ChUiesa  cba* 
racters,  74.  Arithmetical  figures,  76. 
The  considerations  which  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet,  ibid,  Cadmos's 
alphabet  the  oiigin  of  that  now  used,  76. 
Historical  account  of  the  materials  use^ 
to  receive  writing,  77.  General  remarks, 
ibid.    See  Qrammar, 

Y. 

Foicng'i  Dr.  his  poetical  character,  167 
Too  fond  of  antithesis.  188.   Tha  merfJl 
of  his  works  examhiea,  461.     Hit  dia* 
racter  at  a  tragic  pottf  682. 
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KAY^S 
INFANT   AND   PRIMARY 

SCHOOL  SERIES. 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

Kay^s  iNrAMT  AND  Primart  School  Reader  and  Definer,  No.  1,  containf 
no  word  of  more  than  T^ree  Letters,  and  compiides  all  the  words  of  Two 
and  Three  Letters  in  the  English  language. 

£9ery  Syllable  which  oeeuninit,  or  the  Two  next  Folumet,  ia  a  Complete  Word. 

The  tiessons  are  strictly,  and  by  very  gradual  steps,  Progressive. 

Each  single  Object  oocnrrinff  in  the  Lessons  is  represented  by  a  large  and 
handsome  Engraving— upwards  of  100  in  number. 

Ail  the  Words  are  collected  in  Spelling  Columns,  and  are  classed  under  their 
vowel  sounds  according  to  Walker's  Standard  —  the  name-sounds  first ;  so  as 
to  teach  the  child  a  eorred  Pronunciation  in  connexion  with  Orthography. 

Initiatory  Moabls  for  Drawing,  on  the  Slate  or  Paper,  are  also  limiished, 
to  fonn  a  taste  for  Design,  and  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  child  in 
the  intervals  of  his  Lessons. 

The  Author  recommends,  as  a  great  economy  in  time  and  a  delishtful  method 
of  instruction,  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  read  as  fiar  as  &e  29th  page 
of  the  book,  before  he  is  made  acquainted  with  me  letters,  or  rather  the  noma 
of  tiie  letters,  of  the  alphabet  This,  however,  is  left  to  the  discretioii  of  the 
instructor :  the  book  is  suited  to  either  method  of  tuition. 

Kay's  Invant  and  Primary  School  Reader  andDefinbr,  No.  2,  comprises 
Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  One  Syllable  only,  irom  the  easiest 
to  the  most  difficult;  with  numerous  ESngravings  carefully  adapted  to  tiie  Text. 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  carried  on  by  numerous  progressive  Models. 

In  the  Spelling  Department  the  words  to  oe  spelled  are  Monosyllaiilss, 
accompanied  by  Definitions  also  in  words  of  One  Syllable  ;  and  the  Pronnneia- 
tton  conforms  to  Walker,  and  makes  use  of  his  Notation. 

Exercises  in  Writing  are  also  given,  to  be  copied  on  the  Slate,  initiatory 
to  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  art.  Besides  which,  all  the  words  of  tiie 
Spelling  Lessons  are  repeated  in  the  margin  in  the  writing  character;  the 
copying  of  which  wUl  ground  the  Orthomphy  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  show 
him  its  practi<»l  value.    He  thereby  wul  also  be  taught  to  read  mttnu9eript. 

Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  DEruntR,  No.  3,  consists 
of  Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  not  more  than  Two  Syllables  from 
the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult;  with  numerous  Pictorial  Embellishments. 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  completed,  by  numerous  Progressive  Models. 

The  Spelling,  Defining  and  Pronouncing  pafl^es  consist,  and  thus  constitute  a 
Dictionary,  of  Uie  words  which  occur  m  the  preceding  Reading  Lessons ;  the 
Definitions  of  which  are  given  also  in  Dissyllables. 


Here  the  Series  doses ;  as  the  Author  conceives  that  trie  Pupil  who  has  tho- 
roughly studied  these  little  volumes  will  readiW  master  any  book  which  a 
sound  discretion  would  subsequently  place  in  his  nands. 

To  those  who  seek  to  encourage  a  iamiliarity  witn  ttie  Anglo-Saxon  portion 
of  our  language,  these  books  will  be  a  desideratum ;  as,  with  rare  exceptions, 
all  the  words  which  have  been  used  in  them  are  Saxon  in  their  derivation, 
and  constitute  therefore  the  staple  of  that  noble  language  which  is  destined  to 
be  the  mother  tongue  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  continent. 

These  volumes  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and  strength  of  Binding  and  Paper ; 
elegance,  plainness  and  largeness  of  Typography ;  and  frequency  and  appro- 
priateness of  Embellishments— -in  all  400  in  number. 

Teachers  and  Parents  are  invited  to  examine  them ;  and  are  recommended  /• 
ptruae  the  Preface$f  for  a  detailed  statement  of  thehr  peovdiar  featnree. 
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Wb  fdhrlessly  commend  these  books 
to  the  notice  of  rarenta,  Teachers,  School 
Directors,  and  all  interested  in  the  subject 
of  Primary  Eklucation.—- ^mer.  SeutmeL 

We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of 
Piu^ntsand  Teachers  of  young  children  to 
hese  books.  —  Natio^  Otaette. 

We  pronounce  the  plan  good,  and  the 
zecution  excellent. — U,  S.  Gautte. 

The  arraneement  is  simple,  natural  and 
efficient,  ana  the  first  volume  suited  to  the 
I  early  dawn  of  infancy. — Inquirer. 

We  are  bound  to  consioer  these  as  the 
best  set  of  Primary  books  yet  issued.  — 
Metcalfe*  i  Star. 


Excerpisfrom  Notices  by  the  Press. 

We  do  not  see  bow  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
pare a  more  admirable  system  for  the  pur- 
pose  intended.    It  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  b][  a  master  nand.^-Saf.  Courier, 
.  Tnis  Series  is  beautifully  executed  .... 

So   various   and   comprehensive  a 

series,  and  one  so  cleverly  got  up,  has  not 
before  made  its  appearance. — Meeeeuger. 


Mr  J.  Orvills  Taylor,  of  New  York, 
so  well  known  ss  the  zealous  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  National  Elducation,  has  £iven 
these  books  his  strong  approval,  and  re- 
commends them,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
in  his  Public  Lectures. 


Excerptsfrom  Critiques  hy  50  Teachers. 

Tee  followinff  are  Sxeerpts  Item  the  Testimonials  of  Teaehers  now  in  tM  ^  poOTeasioo  oftbe 
Pnblishera,  which  are  printed  in  eetemeet  with  the  names  and  reddenoei  o  je  gentlemen,  in  a 
Profpectos  which  will  be  given  to  all  who  may  apply  for  it. 


"  I  have  been  exceedingly  gratified  by  a 

perusal  of  them I  consider  your  books 

superior  to  any  now  in  use." 

'*I  believe  them  to  be  much  better 
adu>ted  for  the  purpose,  than  any  work 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

'  *  Both  the  plan  and  arrangementi  highly 
approve." 

*'  The  Series  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
that  has  fidlen  under  my  notice." 

*'  I  consider  it  the  best  work  for  the  pur- 
pose that  I  have  seen." 

"  I  beUeve  them  to  be  remarkably  well 
calculated  for  the  instruction  of  the  begin- 
ner." 

"I  find  in  them  a progresstve  and  well- 
chosen  series  of  lessons,  nappilv  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  young  learners. 

'  *  I  believe  them  to  be  better  calculated  to 
expedite  the  education  of  children  than  any 
works  that  have  come  under  my  notice." 

"I  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  [the  Series]  as  the  best  work  for  promot- 
ing the  obiect  intended  with  which  I  am 
acquainted." 

"Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School 
Series  appears  to  me  to  be  a  work  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children 
who  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  writ- 
ten language In  these  little  vo- 
lumes, words  are  truly  the  signs  of  ideas. 
Here  the  child  may  not  only  he  taught  to 
ead  with  facility,  but,  almost  unaided,  to 
understand  what  he  reads So  nume- 
rous and  important  are  the  advantages  pre- 
sented to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  work 
cannot  fail  to  secure  its  general  adoption  in 
Primary  Schools." 

*'I  have  most  carefully  read  ovef  and 
examined  '  Kay*s  Infant  and  Primary 
School  Series,'  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
sayuig  they  are  most  admirably  adapted  for 
their  mtended  and  professed  object." 


"  Some  of  its  features  are  as  novel  as 
they  are  valuable ;  and  it  combines  more, 
for  the  SUM  and  prieet  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice." 

"  I  have  looked  through  the  Series  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  progressive  theory 
which  you  have  adopted  is  excellently 
suited  to  lead  on  the  young  mind  by  sure 
and  not  too  laborious  steps.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  plan  is  generally  successful.'' 

"I  consider  them,  in  all  points,  to  be 
superior  to  any  books  for  the  like  purpose 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

'*  I  take  pleasure  in  pronouncing  on  them 

a  most  favourable  opinion better 

adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed,  than  any  other  school  book  with 
which  I  am  familiar." 

"  To  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools  this 

Series  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary 

The  hope  is  cordially  expressed,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Publisners  may  be  re- 
warded according  to  the  merits  of  the  work 
alone,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
scriber, ¥rill  amply  repay  them." 

"  I  confidently  pronounce  them  superior 
to  any  books  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen." 

*'  1  am  entirely  satisfied  of  then:  superi- 
ority to  any  books  having  a  similar  purpose, 
witn  which  I  am  acquainted." 

**  I  have  had  actual  proof  of  their  practi- 
cal utility  in  creating  an  interest  in  tne  vo- 
latile minds  of  childu'en,  and  securing  their 

attention On  the  whole,  not  to  be 

tedious,  I  most  heartily  approve  the  plan, 
and  recommend  the  adoption  of  your 
Series." 

**  Esteeming  it  decidedly  the  best  ele- 
mentary work  which  I  have  seen,  I  hope 
it  will  be  generally  introduced  into  the 
schools  for  which  it  is  designed." 

"  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  not  roel 
with/any  book  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  young  children." 
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